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PREFACE 


With  the  publieation  of  this  Tolnme,  covering  the  ev«iitt  sod  progreM 
of  1913,  the  AiRBiGA.2r  Ykab  Book  reaches  its  fourth  iieue.  In  general,  the 
TSAB  Book  for  1013  followi  the  lines  of  the  issue  for  1012.  The  number 
and  order  of  the  departments  are  unehanged,  but  the  subdiTision  of  topies 
has  been  earefully  reyiaed  as  experience  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
improTement  for  the  eonvcnience  of  the  user.  New  titles  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  permanent  topics,  and  a  few  topics  have  been  combined  in  a  new 
arrangement.  The  scope  of  the  work  remains  as  defined  in  the  prdace 
to  the  first  issue: 

"Tlie  America??  Year  Book  is  intended  for  the  needs  of  writers  and 
searchers  of  every  kind.  Because  of  its  inclusion  of  scientific  subjects,  it  has 
been  rn  essary  to  limit  the  political  and  statistical  material  which  is  the 
staple  of  many  annual  handbooks;  the  book  docs  not  aim  to  treat  everything 
that  could  be  useful,  but  throughout  to  select  from  the  enormous  mass  of 
details  those  things  which,  in  the  judgment  of  experts  in  each  field,  are  most 
significant,  most  permanent  in  value,  most  likely  to  answer  the  searchers' 
questions."  * 

'^e  AHniOAir  Ykab  Book  does  not  aim  to  be  a  rival  of  other  annual 
publications,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Details  as  to  elections,  the  per* 
§mm^  of  state  and  municipal  governments,  political  personalities,  societies, 
and  educational,  literary,  and  scientific  institutions  have  deliberately  been 
reduced,  in  order  to  make  room  lor  material  of  a  kind  not  found  in  most 
of  the  annuals.  The  Amebican  Yeab  Book  appeals  first  of  all  to  students 
in  all  fields,  who  wish  a  record  of  progress,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in 
other  departments  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  intended,  also,  as  a  handbook 
for  busy  men,  editors,  contributors,  professional  men,  teachers,  scientifio 
^  <  kers.  engiucers,  practical  and  business  men,  who  wish  to  verify  or  con- 
firm points  that  arise  in  their  minds;  and  to  ser^e  as  a  handy  body  of 
reference  material  settling  questions  of  fact.  Throughout  the  work  the 
object  has  been  to  make  the  volume  convenient  for  the  user;  hence  the  Yeab 
Book  is  arranged  on  a  plan  entirely  unique  in  publications  of  this  general 
character.  It  is  intended  to  make  reference  easier  by  subdividing  material 
into  departments,  by  putting  cognate  subjects  into  dose  association,  and  by 
Iil>eral  cross  references,  making  it  easy  to  turn  at  once  to  the  discuasions 
^  relating  to  any  subject  A  full  and  carefully  analyzed  index  is  also  provided 
in  order  to  opoi  up  all  remote  connections  and  relations  of  a  topic  This 
luraagsnieni  by  groups  of  affiliated  subjectSi  instead  of  hapliazard  or  alpha* 
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betfcnl  succession  of  topics,  is  more  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  more 

scientific.'* 

The  Supervisory  Board  of  repros^^ntatives  vi  nation  il  learned  and  scien- 
tiflc  societies,  ofTicially  known  as  the  American  Year  Buuk  C  urp<^ration,  have 
continued  actively  to  assist  iu  the  preparation  of  the  Year  Book.  The 
members  of  this  Board,  who  originally  projected  the  work,  remain  iudividit- 
ally  respoDBible  for  the  scope  and  ctmtent  of  the  reviews  of  their  respectiTe 
fields;  several  are  themselves  contributors;  many  have  ooGperated  with  the 
Editor  in  securing  contributors;  and  all  have  assisted  the  Editor  vrifh 
criticism  and  counsel.  The  Supervisory  Board  has  now  thiriy-nine  members, 
a  complete  list  of  whom  will  be  found  on  a  sulwequent  pflge»  representing 
forty^three  societies.'  Only  one  change  in  personnel  has  occurred  during  the 
year,  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  as  representative  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  on  his  appointment  as  Counselor 
to  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Prof.  Qeorga 
Grafton  Wilson  of  Harvard  University. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-ei^'ht  contributors  liave  cooperated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  issue.  All  arc  experts  in  their  special  fields,  and  the  complete 
list  printed  on  a  subsequent  page  contains  many  names  of  eminence. 

To  Americans  the  most  important  part  of  the  year's  record  is,  of  course!, 
that  dealings  with  the  inaup^uration  of  the  Democratic  Adniinistrati  u  and 
the  renuukablc  legislative  aclnevenients  of  the  lirat  session  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress.  Internationally  the  year's  record  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
external  relations  of  the  United  States,  marked  by  events  of  prime  impor- 
tanee,  are  comprehensively  reviewed.  American  events  and  progress  in 
politics,  economics,  sociology,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities,  are 
surveyed  with  fullness  and  authority,  and  are  placed  in  their  proper  per- 
spective by  a  background  of  the  significant  events  in  foreign  oountries. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Editor  are  due,  not  only  to  the  contributors 
and  members  of  the  Supervisory  Board,  but  also  to  the  many  public  officials, 
Federal,  state,  and  municipal,  who  have  courteously  responded  to  requests 
for  statistical  data,  and  to  the  readers  who  have  offered  disinterested  criti- 
cism of  previous  issues.  The  Editor  welcomes  criticism  and  suggestions  from 
any  source  on  the  selection  of  material  and  method  of  treatment,  or  on  the 
more  formal  side  of  typography,  make-up,  and  conveniences  for  userst 
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only  the  main  topics  in  each  department  are  listed :  a  complete  Index  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.    Small  Cats  Indicate  titles  of  separate  articles. 
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L   AMEKIGAN  HISZOEY 
Fbancts  G.  WicKWAte 


Americfin  history  has  hoen  rnndo  in 
1913  more  rapidly  than  in  anv  other 
year  since  the  beginning  of  tne  cen- 
tury. After  Bixtom  years  of  Repub- 
lican rule,  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion has  come  into  power,  inspired 
with  new  ideals  snd  dominatea  by 
the  earnest  an  1  ]iowcrful  personal!^ 
of  President  Wilson.  Tn  ton  months  of 
oflice  the  new  Administration  has 
effected  a  real  and  extensive  down- 
ward revision  of  tbe  tariff,  has  in- 
troduced the  new  principle  of  the 
income  tax  into  Federal  finance,  and 
has  placed  upon  the  statute  books  a 
new  banking  and  eumncy  law.  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  Administm- 
tion  has  foreshadowed  radical  changes 
in  our  policy  toward  the  Philippines, 
and  has  established  new  and  oefinite 
prinriplr^  of  action  in  dealings  with 
foreign  states.   Out  of  these  new  prin- 


ciples has  hoen  developed  n  dednits 
Latin-American  policy^  which  has 
been  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 

Mexico. 

In  the  loUowit^  pages  is  outlined 
the  legislative  ana  administrative 
history  of  the  vear — the  legislative 

record  of  the  final  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  and  the  re- 
markable programme  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-third,  and  tha 
policies  find  achievements  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Administra- 
tions. The  political  and  party  his- 
tory ol  the  year  is  treated  in  a 
sulweqnent  nrticle  (see  Politics  and 
Parties,  infra),  while  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  United  States 
are  reserved  for  consideration  in  a 
separate  department  (see  III,  Inter* 
Mtional  UalatioM), 


THS  SZXTT-aEOOND  GOKGBEBS 


The  Third  SetiioD.— The  third  and 
final  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress opened  on  Dec.  2,  1012,  and 
ended  at  noon  on  March  4.  Its  work 
was -principally  ol  rontine  Most  of 
the  subjects  of  gmflral  Interest  which 
came  before  it  were  reserved  for  the 
determination  of  the  new  Democratic 
AdmisistratloB.  It  acted,  however, 
OB  a  number  of  legislative  measures 
and  pursued  other  activities  of  im- 
portance, the  courses  of  which  are 
traced  in  the  following  pages.  (See 
also  V,  The  VaUonal  AdminiatrO' 
tiofi.) 

Physical  Valuation  of  Railroads. — 
The  most  important  legislation  of  the 


session  affeeting  eommeree  amended 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  Feb. 
4.  l^^l .  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
section  (19a)  "providing  for  a  valua- 
tion of  the  several  classes  of  property 
of  carriers  snbjeci  thereto,  and  secur- 
ing information  concerning  their 
stock,  bonds,  and  other  securities."  A 
bill  embodying  this  amendment  (H. 
R.  22503,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)*  in- 
trndnced  by  Mr.  Adamson  (Oa.),  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Rcpreaenta- 
tlvee  on  Bee.  5,  1012.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
the  measure  was  rrdrafted  by  Senator 
La  FoUettc  (Wis.),  and  in  its 
amended  form  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  on  Feb.  24.  The  House  cijiicurrcd 
ill  the  Senate  amendments  on  the  27th 
Bad  on  Mftrah  I  the  bill  was  approved 
by  President  TtJt  (PnbUe  Act  No. 

400). 

The  act  directs  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Ck»mmiasioa  to  investigate,  as- 
certain, and  report  the  vahie  of  every 
piece  of  property  owned  or  used  by 
all  conimun  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  in- 
elude  railroad,  sleeping  car,  express, 
steamboat,  pipe-line,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  com  panics.  As  to  every 
piece  of  property,  the  report  is  to 
show  in  detail  "the  original  cost  to 
date,  the  cost  of  reproduction  new, 
and  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  de- 
preciation." It  is  to  "state  in  detail 
and  separately  from  all  improve- 
ments the  original  cost  of  all  lands, 
rights  of  way,  and  terminals  owned 
or  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  common 
carrier,  and  ascertained  as  of  the 
time  of  drdication  to  public  use,  and 
the  present  value  of  the  same."  In 
ascertaining  original  cost  to  date  the 
Commission  is  instructed  to 

Invosf Icntc'  and  report  upon  the  history 
and  ()ri;anI'/atlon  of  the  presout  niul  uf  | 
any  [ii<\ionH  c(.i7H»ratl«»n  ui)fraiing  such 
property ;  upon  any  increasos  or  de- 
creases of  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties In  any  reorganisation ;  upon  moneys 
received  by  any  Bitch  eorporatton  by  rea- 
son of  any  Issues  of  storks.  l»nti<l'^.  (ir 
othrr  seciirff li's  ;  tipon  tlio  syndi- nt iiig. 
bankinp,  niul  otluT  llnnnclnl  arifiii^-- 
ments  under  which  such  issues  wore  minlo 
and  the  expense  th*M-oof :  and  upon  the 
net  and  gross  earnings  of  such  corpora- 
tions :  and  sfasll  also  ascertain  and  report 
In  surh  dotal!  as  may  be  determined  by 
tho  (^omniisslon  upon  the  expenditure  of 
all  moni'vs  and  tho  pur[>oses  for  which 
Iho  sanu'  wore  oxpcndcd. 

All  final  valuations  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  to  be  accepted  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 

?iropprty  in  nil  prnpppd ings  under  the 
nttMstate  (  ommtTce  Act  and  in  all 
judicial  proceedings  brought  to  en- 
join, set  aside,  annul,  or  suspend  any 
nrdor  of  tlio  Interstate  rnnimerce 
Commission.  (See  also  XXII,  Rail* 
roads.) 

The  Department  of  Labor.— The  es- 

tablishnn-nt  of  a  Department  of  Labor 
added  a  tenth  exocutivo  department 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
tenth  mraiber  to  the  President's  Cahi- 

nrt.  Tbe  bill  ermting  the  new  de- 
partn)ont  ( TT,  T^.  2-2'.)\'.^,  ()'2d  Conqr.,  2d 
seas.),    introduced    by    Mr.  Sulzer 


(N.  Y.),  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  17,  1912. 
In  an  amended  form  it  was  passed  bv 
the  Senate  on  Feb.  26,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments.  President  Taft 
disapproved  strongly  of  certain  feap 
tures  of  the  bill  but  signed  it  on 
March  4  (Public  Act  No.  426),  in 
deference,  it  was  said,  to  the  wish 
of  the  President*elect.  His  ohjeetions 
to  the  measure  were  expressod  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  with  the 
signed  bill: 

I  sign  this  bill  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation, not  t>ecause  I  dissent  from  tho 
purposi"  of  Congress  to  cn-ate  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  because  I  think  that 
nine  deiMirtments  arc  enough  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  OoTemmsBt 
and  because  I  think  that  no  new  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  created  without  a  re- 
(»rsanlzaiIon  of  all  dejiartrnents  In  the 
fiovernment  and  a  redistribution  of  the 
bureaus  between  them.  The  distribution 
of  bureaus  between  the  existing  depart- 
ments is  far  from  being  economical  or 
logical,  and  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  In 
need<Hl  In  the  present  situation  It  is  a 
r'orcanlzation  of  our  (5overnment  on 
business  itrlmlpl.s  and  with  a  view  to 
economy  in  thv  administration  of  the 
regular  Governmental  machinery.  I  for- 
bear, however,  to  veto  this  bill,  because 
my  motive  In  doing  so  would  be  mis- 
understood. 

The  Act  defined  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  "to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
w  arje  earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions,  and 
to  advance  their  opportunities  for 
prolitable  employment."  At  its  head 
was  established  the  Secretaiy  of  La- 
bor, appointed  by  the  President,  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $12,000,  with  :m 
Assistant  Secretary,  also  appointed  by 
the  President,  at  a  salary  of  |6,000. 
To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  depart- 
ment the  Act  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
thereafter  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Children's 
jlureau,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  tlio 
Bureau  of  Immi-jration  and  Naturali- 
zation. The  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  Nattiralization  was  divided  into 
two  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  the  l"?nreau  of  Xattiraliza- 
tion.  The  name  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  was  changed  to  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics;  all  the  powers  and 
duties  formerly  possessed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Labor  were  conferred  on 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
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with  the  additional  duty  of  collecting 
and  reporting,  at  least  once  each 
year,  *'iuU  and  complete  statistics  of 
the  conditions  nf  labor  and  the  prod- 
ucts and  distribution  of  the  products  i 
of  the  same."  (See  also  V^,  The  Na- 
tional Administration.) 

The  ImmigTation  BUI. — As  reported 
in  the  last  i>sue  of  the  Year  Book 
(p.  371)  a  bill  establishing  a  literacy 
test  for  aliens  seeking  admission  to 
the  United  States  and  making  other 
important  changes  in  the  immigration 
Uiw  (S.  3175,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  in-  { 
trodueed  by  Senator  Dillingham 
(Vt.),  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  19,  1912.  The  Uouse  Commit- 
on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion tabled  the  Dillinffham  bill  on 
Hay  21,  1912,  but  on  June  4,  1012, 
voted  to  report  it  in  an  amended 
form,  by  striking  out  everything  after 
the  enacting  elauae  and  snbstitnting 
therefor  a  less  stringent  measure  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nett (Ala.)  and  favorably  reported 
•  on  April  le,  1912.  The  Bnmett  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  Dec.  18, 
1912,  by  ft  vote  of  179  to  52,  but  on 
the  following  day  the  Senate  refused 
to  eoneur  in  the  House  amendments, 
and  the  bill  was  thrice  sent  to  con- 
ference before  it  wns  reported  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  Senate.  The 
bill,  finally  approved  by  the  House 
on  Jan.  30  and  by  the  Senate  on  Feb. 
1,  was  a  comprehensive  codification 
and  revision  of  the  existing  law  regu- 
lating "the  immigration  of  aliens  to 
and  the  residence  of  aliens  in  the 
United  States."  It  proposed,  among 
the  changes  in  the  existing  law,  an 
increase  of  the  head  tax  from  $4  to 
$5;  exclusion  of  aliens  not  eligible  for 
naturalization;  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretarv  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  admit  skilled 
labor  under  the  contract  labor  law; 
hf'avicr  penaltirs  for  steamship  com- 
panies a<lvcrti8in2  for  immigrants; 
provision  for  the  deportation  of  aliens 
who  become  eriminals  witliin  three 
years  '  f  rntry;  establishment  of  in- 
terior immigrant  st;it*nns;  and  pro- 
vision of  experts  in  insanity  in  large 
ports  of  entoy.  In  one  of  its  38  sec- 
tions was  incorporated  the  orifjinal 
f'.urnftt  bill,  providing  for  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  United  States,  in  addi-i 
tion  to  other  specified  elatses,  of: 


All  aliens  over  10  ypars  of  age,  phys- 
ically cnpalili'  of  reading,  who  cannot 
read  the  i^Juglish  laDguage  or  aomc  other 
language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or 
ViddlKh :  Provided,  that  aaj  admissible 
alien  or  any  alien  neretofore  or  hereafter 
le;^ally  admitted  or  any  citl/.tn  of  the 
I  nittd  J>iate.s  may  brlug  in  or  scud  for 
bis  father  or  grandfather  over  .''>.'»  years 
of  age,  hla  wife,  his  motlier,  hla  grand- 
motiier.  or  his  unmarried  or  widowed 
daoffbter,  it  otbsrwiae  admissible,  wlietber 
such  relative  csn  read  or  not ;  and  saeh 
relatives  shall  be  permitted  to  enter. 

President  Taft  vetoed  the  bill  on 
Feb.  14,  after  a  hearing  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  literacy  test  was 
chiefly  supported  by  organized  labor. 
In  the  veto  message  Mr.  Taft  said: 

I  do  tills  with  great  relactaaee.  The 
bill  contains  many  valuable  amendments 

to  the  present  Immigration  law,  which 
win  Insure  greater  cerialnty  in  exclud- 
ing imdeNirabie  immigrants.  The  bill  re- 
ceived strong  support  in  boih  Houses, 
and  was  recommttDdcd  by  an  able  com* 
mission  after  an  extended  lnveBtis|U<Hi 
and  carefully  drawn  eonelnslons.  But  f 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  sign  a  bill 
which  in  its  chief  provision  violatea  a 
principle  which  ought  in  my  oplnU)n  to 
be  upheld  In  dealing  witb  our  immigra- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  repassed  over  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  by  the  Senate  on  Feb.  18 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  18,  but  an  attempt 
in  the  House  the  following  day  to 
override  the  veto  was  defeated.  The 
vote  in  the  House  was  213  to  114, 
138  Democrats  and  75  Republicans 
voting  to  override  the  veto  and  equal 
numbers  of  the  two  parties  voting 
to  sustain  the  action  of  the  President. 
In  practically  identical  form  the  bill 
has  been  introdueed  in  the  8ixty*third 
Congress. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Interstate 
Commerce. — Another  bill  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  but  repassed  over  his 
veto,  was  the  Kenyon-Webb  bill,  "di- 
vcitinp:  intoxicatino;  liquors  of  their 
interstate  character  in  certain  cases" 
(A,  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  396).  The  object 
of  this  measure  was  to  assist  the 
states  in  the  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tion laws  by  prohibiting  the  shipment 
or  transportation  into  anv  state,  terri- 
tory, or  district  of  the  United  States 
from  any  other  state,  territory,  or 
district,  or  from  any  foreign  country, 
of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind 
intended  to  be  received,  possessed,  or 
sold,  either  in  the  orij;inal  packages 
or  otherwise,  in  violation  of  any  law 
of  such  state,  territory,  or  district. 
A  biU  (H.  R.  17698,  62d  Cong.,  8d 
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B€88.),  introduced  by  Mr,  Webb 
(N.  C.)  and  passed  bv  the  House  of 
RepresentatWes  on  Feb.  8,  was  sub- 

Rtitutcd  by  the  Senate  in  a  similar 
measure  (S.  4043),  introlurrd  by 
Mr.  Kenyon  (Iowa)  and  pu^i>cd  ou 
Feb.  10;  the  following  day  the  new 
bill  \v.i8  passed  bv  the  House.  On  the 
28th  I'res  .b  nt  t:ift  vi-totid  the  bill 
on  the  gi  ouud  that  it  was 

m  Tlolstlon  of  the  Intentate-commeree 

clauso  of  tho  rnnstltutlon,  In  that  It  Is 
ia  subsiancL'  nnd  effect  a  dflegaiinn  by 
Con;rrcs8  to  the  si  ate  of  the  potv.  r  of 
reguJattog  Interstate  commerce  in  liquors 
wfilch  it  retted  exclutlTely  In  Coogreis. 

The  veto  was  overridden,  however,  by 
the  Senate  on  the  28th  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  21,  and  by  the  House  on  March 
1  by  a  vote  of  249  to  95  (Public  Act 
No.  308 ) .  (See  also  XVI,  The  Liquor 
Problem. ) 

Involuntary  Servitude  of  Seamen. — 
President  Taft  exercised  a  "pocket" 
veto  on  a  "seamenV  bill  (H.  R. 
23673.  02d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  passed  by 
the  House  in  Aug:iist,  1012,  and  by 
the  Senate  on  March  2,  with  amond- 
mpnts  to  which  the  House  agreed  the 
following  day.  It  amended  extensive- 
ly the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
dealing  with  the  huura  of  labor,  pay- 
ment, lodging,  and  punishment  of  sea- 
mrn  in  tfio  mercliant  marine  and  witli 
tlu"  ?iiaiui:ap  of  ships,  abolished  crim- 
inal iiabUity  for  desertion,  and  direct- 
ed the  President  to  give  notice  to  the 
Governments  concerned  of  the  abrorra- 
tion  of  all  articles  in  treaties  and 
conventions  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  arrest  and  imprison* 
mont  of  deserters  from  American  ves- 
sels in  foroipn  countries  or  from  for- 
eign vessels  in  American  ports.  Pres- 
ident Taft  declined  to  sign  the  bill 
because  of  its  conflict  with  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  A 
more  radical  measure  along  similar 
lines  was  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty  •third 
Congress  (see  The  Si^y-third  Coi^ 
greaa,  infra). 

Appropriation  Acta.— Two  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914  failed  of  enactment 
in  the  Sixty-second  Conffress.  A  con- 
ference  report  on  the  Indian  appropri- 
ation bill,  carrying  appropriations  of 
$10,079,205.  was  not  acted  t^^on  by 
either  Senate  or  House.  The  Sundry 
Civil   Appropriation   bill,  carrying 


appropriations  of  .$1 10,71  vS^3S6.ai,  was 
vetoed  by  I'resideut  Taft  on  March  4 
because  of  a  provision,  originating  in 
the  Tlou.-iO  of  Representatives  on  Feb. 
20,  that  no  part  of  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  the  enforceaieut  of  ttie 
anti-trust  law  should  be  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  labor  organizations 
for  entering  into  any  combination  or 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing wages,  shortening  hours,  or  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  labor,  or  of 
associations  of  farmer:?  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  j)rice8  for 
their  products.  This  provision  was 
characterized  by  Mr.  Taft  as  "class 
legislation  of  the  most  vicious  sort." 
In  the  last  hour  of  the  Congress  tiie 
bill  was  repatsed  by  the  Houte  by 
a  vote  of  270  to  50,  but  a  filibuster 
prevented  acticm  in  the  Senate.  A 
bill  containing  the  provision  rejected 
by  President  Taft  was  later  approved 
by  President  Wilson  (see  infra.  The 
Sixty-third  Congrcnf!^ . 

A  statement  agreed  upon  at  the 
close  of  tho  session  by  leaders  of 
both  parties  showed  that  the  appro- 
priations ff  tlie  third  srp^tnn  of  the 
Sixty-second  C  ongress,  including  tho 
Indian  and  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion bills,  amounted  to  $1,008,647,« 
0r>0.21.  In  additinn,  contracts  were 
authorized,  subject  to  future  appro- 
priations, amounting  to  $76,956,174. 
The  appropriations  of  the  preceding 
session  amounted  to  $1,019,412,710.91, 
and  the  additional  contracts  author- 
ized to  $26,423,900. 

No  provition  was  made  in  any  ap- 
propriation act  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Eiliciency,  in  spite  of  a 
special  message  from  President  Taft 
urging  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
for  this  ]>urposc;  the  Commission  ac- 
cordingly ceased  to  exist  at  the  end 
of  tho  fiscal  year.  The  Commerce 
Court  ek((l  out  a  precarious  existence 
to  the  end  of  the  }ear.  Provision  for 
its  niuintenance  until  March  4,  1913, 
was  made  In  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fi'^cal  year  1013.  A  clause  in 
the  General  Deficiency  Act,  secured  by 
agreement  of  the  confereca  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  in  dropping  a  similar 
S(7iate  amendment  from  the  new 
Legislative.  Executive,  and  Judicial 
bill,  extended  the  life  of  the  Court 
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to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was 
finally  abolished  by  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  (see  The  Sixty-third  (Jon- 
gress,  infra). 

The  Public  Buildings  Bill— An  om- 
nibus Public  Buildings  bill  (H.  R. 
28760,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  generally 
considered  a  piece  of  "pork  barrel'* 
legislation,  was  enacted  in  the  closing 
(hiys  of  the  session.  The  bill  as  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Burnett  (Ala.)  from  the 
Committee  on  Publie  Buildings  and 
Grounds  authorized  expenditures  of 
slightly  over  $25,600,000.  In  this 
form  it  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
Feb.  17.  The  Senate,  however,  added 
amendments  authorizing  additional 
expenditures  of  about  $19,000,000, 
and  the  bill  was  sent  to  conference 
three  times  before  the  adoption  by 
botli  houses  on  March  3  of  a  final 
report  aiitliori/inp  contracts  amount- 
ing to  a  toiul  of  j^39,8U2,850,  exclusive 
of  authorisations  without  contracts 
amounting  to  $5,116,000.  President 
Taft  disapproved  strongly  of  certain 
items  authorizing  the  construction  of 
publie  buildings  in  towns  too  small 
to  justify  them,  but  signed  the  bill 
on  March  4  bi'cause  of  its  authoriza- 
tion of  important  improvements  and 
additional  Government  buildings  in 
Washington  (l>ublic  Act  No.  432). 

The  Lincoln  Memorial.— Conpress 
approved  in  January  the  report  of  the 
Lmeofai  Memorial  Gommission  sub- 
mitted on  Dec.  4,  1912,  and  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  structure  in  Washington  of 
Um  desisn  and  on  the  site  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  with  the 
eoncurrence  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  Commission  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  memorial 
in  1^  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  the 
design  of  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York, 
to  be  erected  in  the  new  Potomac 
Purk.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Jan.  29  a  final  fight  for  the 
rejection  of  the  repoft  was  made  by 
the  advocates  ol  a  memorial  to  Lin- 
eohi  of  utilitarian  rather  than  of 
purely  sesthetic  value,  in  the  form  of 
a  national  memorial  highway  )>etween 
Washington  and  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  a  memorial  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River,  or  a  memorial 
auditorium  hall  in  Washington.  Only 
the  projectors  of  the  Lincoln  High- 


way, however,  were  in  opposition  on 

the  final  vote,  which  put  an  otul  to 
a  bitter  struggle  of  nearly  a  decade. 

Limitation  of  the  Presidential  Term. 
— A  resolution  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  limit  the  ten- 
ure of  oflice  of  the  Presidont  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  to 
one  term  of  six  years  (S.  J.  Res.  78, 
(*i2d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  Feb.  1.  This  resolu- 
tion was  part  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  second  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress;  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Works  (Cal.)  on  Feb.  13, 
1912,  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May 
20,  1912,  while  a  similar  resolution, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Clayton  (Ala.),  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  June  4.  1912. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  amended 
from  its  original  form  to  make  it 
unmistakably  retroactive,  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  to  substitute  for  Art. 
II,  Sec.  1,  If  1,  the  following: 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  term  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  six  years ;  and  no  person 
who  has  held  the  oOlce  by  election,  or 
discharged  Its  powers  or  duties,  or  acted 
as  rresident  under  thi-  Constitution  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  again  the  offlce  by  elee- 
tlon. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  47  to 
23,  28  Democrats  and  19  Republicans 
voting  for  the  resolution,  and  one 
Democrat  and  22  Republicans,  includ- 
ing the  three  "Progressives,"  against 
it.  In  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  which  the  resolution 
was  referred  on  Feb.  3,  it  was  of- 
fered on  Feb.  10,  with  an  added  clause 
providing  that  the  amendment  should 
not  be  effective  until  March  4,  1921, 
but  the  next  day  action  on  the  new 
resolution  was  postponed  indefinitely. 
It  has  been  reintroduced  in  the  Sixty- 
tliird  Congress  but  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment— After 
being  before  the  states  for  nearly  four 
years,  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  empowering 

Congress  to  levy  a  tax  on  incomes, 
received  its  thirty-sixth  ratiflcntinn 
on  Feb.  3,  and  became  part  of  the 
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Constitution  by  formal  proclamation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  Knox  on 
Feb.  25.  The  text  of  the  amendment 
is  as  followas 

ABTICLE  XVI.  The  CongrosR  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  In- 
comes, from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  without  regm  to  any 
oeasQs  or  enomeratlon. 

The  amendment  was  ratified  alto- 
gether by  42  states,  as  follows: 


Alabama,  Aug.  IT 

1910 

Georgia.  Aug.  3        Mississippi,  Mar.  7 
IllInolR,  Mar.  1         Oltlahoma.  Mar.  14 
Kentucky,  Feb.  8-9  S.  Carolina.  Feb.  19 
Maryland.  April  8     Texas,  Aug.  17 


Arkansas.  Apr.  22 
Cailfinnia,  Jan.  ."51 
Colorado.  i'Vh.  20 
Idaho.  Jan.  20 
ludiaoa,  Feb.  6 
Iowa«  Feb.  2T 

Kansnp,  Feb.  18 
Maine.  Mar.  'M 
Micbisnn.  Feb.  23 
Missouri.  Mar.  IG 
Montana,  Jan.  81 


1911 

Nebraska.  Feb.  11 

Nevada.  Feb.  S 
New  York.  Julv  12 
N.  Carolina.  Feb.  11 
North  Dakota,  Feb.  21 
Ohio.  Jan.  19 
Oregon,  Jan.  2.1 
Tennessee,  April  7 
Washington.  Jan.  20 
Wisconsin,  May  2U 


M 

Arizona.  April  9  Minnesota,  Jun.^  11 
Louisiana,  July  1      South  Dakota,  Feb.  3 


19IS 


Delaware,  Feb.  3 
Massa'tt.s.  Mar.  4. 


Vermont.  F.>b.  10 
New  Moxli  o,  I'i  b.  r» 


N.  Hampshire.Mar.14  W.  Virginia.  Jan.  31 
New  Jersey,  Feb.  5     Wyommg,  Feb.  3 

The  Money  Trust  Investigation. — 
Hearings  were  concluded  on  Jan. 
24  in  the  inquiry  into  bankinj;  and 
currency  conditions,  or,  more  proper- 
ly, the  search  for  an  alleged  money 
trust,  conducted  during  the  greater 
pnrt  of  the  year  1912  {A.  T.  B., 
1912,  pp.  50, '347-8)  by  a  sub  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Jiunking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
fiontatives  under  the  chairmanship  of  j 
Mr.  1*11  jo  (La.).  Tlie  committee  ac- 
cumulated a  mass  of  testimony  on 
stock-exchange  and  elearing-honse 
methods,  the  marketing?  of  securities, 
and  the  conduct  of  larLre  financial  in- 
stitutions in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  but  there  was  no  testimony 
from  any  source  to  support  the  alle- 
gation of  .in  organized  trust  in  money 
and  credits. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  were 


submitted  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  Feb.  28  in  three  separate 
reports.  The  majority  report,  drafted 
hv  Mr.  Unterinver  and  signed  bv  Mr. 
I'ujo  and  the  other  slk  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee,  found 
that,  while  the  existence  of  "a  com- 
bination or  arrangement  created  and 
existing  pursuant  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment between  designated  persons  with 
the  avowed  and  aooomplished  object 
of  concentrating  unto  themselves  the 
control  of  money  and  credit"  had  not 
been  establibhed, 

there  Is  an  established  and  well-defined 

Identity  and  communltv  of  interest 
tween  a  few  kader.s  or  finance,  created 
and  held  toRethcr  thruuKh  stock  owner- 
ship, interlocking  directorates,  partner- 
ship and  Joint  account  transactions,  and 
•ihsr  forms  of  domination  over  tianlcs, 
trust  companies,  railroads,  luid  pnblle 
service  and  Industrial  corporations,  which 
has  resulted  In  great  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing eoncentratlon  of  the  control  of  money 
and  credit  In  the  hands  of  these  few  men. 

The  "inner  group"  in  this  combina- 
tion, the  report  held,  oomprites  J.  P. 
Mnr^'an    &    Co.,    "the  recognized 

leaders."  (tcorge  F.  Baker  and  James 
P.  Stiilman,  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities and  in  their  joint  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  six  bankins 

institutions  with  total  known  re- 
sources of  $1,300,000,000.  The  prin- 
cipal minority  report,  signed  by  three 
Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
granted  that  the  testimony  had  "dia- 
clo.scd  a  dangerous  concentration  of 
credit  in  New  York  City  and  to  some 
extent  in  Boston  and  Chicago,"  but 
denied  that  it  had  "di.sclosed  the 
existence  of  any  so-called  'money 
trust*  in  this  country."  The  third 
report,  filed  individually  by  Henry 
McMorraa  (Rep.,  Mich.),  held 

that  a  sinister  licht  ha??  been  thrown 
over  many  banking:  praetlcoH  which  wa.-* 
not  justllied  hy  the  facts,  that  no  efTort 
has  been  made  to  show  the  reasonable 
and  commendable  explanation  of  these 
practices,  and  that  in  many  cases  an 
Imnrpimton  has  been  given  to  the  conn- 
try  as  to  the  character  and  motives  of 
liudlug  bankers  which  is  altogether  un- 
fair. 

With  the  majority  report  were  sub- 
mitted drafts  of  two  bills  embodying 
the  legislative  recommendations  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee. 
They  proposed,  by  one  of  these  bills, 
to  proliiliit  Ine  use  of  the  niaih  or 
of  interstate  telephone  or  telegraph 
lines  to  any  stock  exchange  not  in- 
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corporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  locatod  and  not 
enforcing  certain  reeulations  as  to 
tbe  lieting  of  aecnrities,  dealing  on 
nwrgiD,  wash  sales,  etc.  Clearing- 
house associntinns  of  which  niitionnl 
banks  are  memlxirs,  the  report  recom- 
mended, should  alio  be  required  to 
incorporate  under  the  laws  of  their 
states,  and  slioiild  bo  prohibited  from 
excluding  solvent  banks  from  mem- 
berthip  DeeauM  of  their  tmall  size 
and  from  preseribinff  rates  of  interest, 
discount,  or  exchange.  Finally,  for 
the  prevention  ot  concentration  of 
control  of  money  and  eredit,  the  re- 
port recommended  many  amendments 
to  the  national  banking  laws,  pro- 
hibiting interlocking  directorates,  vot- 
ing trusts,  etc.,  restricting  consolida- 
tions of  bank^,  prescribing  cumulative  j 
voting  in  boards  of  directors,  andj 
r^ulating  investments,  loans,  and| 
transactions  in  corporation  sectirities. 

The  Campaign  Fund  Investigation. 
— The  scope  of  the  inquiry  into  cam- 
paign funds  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  48) 
conducted  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  Senate  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Clapp  (Minn.)  by  author- 
ity of  a  Senate  resolution  of  Aug.  26, 
1912,  was  extended  by  resolution  of 
the  Senate  on  Jan.  23  to  cover  the 
source  and  disbur«cment  of  the  funds 
nf  thf  Presidential  and  C'fingressional 
campaigns  of  1912.  The  committee 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  report  for 
presentation  to  the  Sizty-aeeond  Con- 
greps. 

The  Anti-Trust  Law.— The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
reported  on  Feb.  27  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  undertaken  pursuant  to  a 
lesolution  (S.  Kes.  98,  62d  Cong.,  1st 
seas.)  adopted  hy  the  Senate  on  July 
25,  1911,  to  determine  "what  changes 
are  nccei»sary  or  desirable  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
crcatfon  and  control  of  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce."  The 
occasion  of  the  invp<»f iL'ntion  w.i«  the 
new  "standard  of  reason"  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Sherman  Act  es- 
tablished  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  ea^e 
(A.  Y.  B.,  1911,  pp.  69,  108).  The 
report  has  a  speeial  importance  in 
Tiew  of  President  Wilson's  in  lent  ion 
to  urge  additional  anti -trust  legisla- 
tion during  the  current  session  of 


Congress  (see  The  Sixty-Third  f^un- 
grcss,  infra).  It  urged  the  immediate 
enactment  of  amendments  to  the  anti- 
trust law 

to  supply  the  Court  with  inch  legisla- 
tive tests  and  otandards  as  will  limit 

the  scope  of  judicial  discretion.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress should.  In  v<i  far  as  possible,  spe- 
tlfirally  proscrlhc  <  t'riulu  coudiilons  upon 
which  persons  uiul  corporatl'ins  shall  be 
permltled  to  euuage  la  commerce  among 
the  states  and  with  foreign  nations. 
These  conditions  should  be  of  a  charac- 
ter that  will  tend  to  preserve  reasonable 
compt  tltlun,  or  substantially  competitive 
conditluus,  and  to  compel  Independence 
In  lti>th  organization  and  condiicr.  They 
should  be  so  clear  that  the  business 
world  can  understand  them  and  go  con* 
fidently  forward,  guided  by  them.  .  .  . 
Onr  legislation  shonid  further  recite  cer- 
tain known  forms  of  combination  and  de- 
clare them  to  be  unlawful  because  In 
restraint  of  trade.  With  respect  to 
other  forms,  we  should  declare  that  If 
restraint  Is  cstabllsllcd  tbs  burden  of 

{»roof  is  upon  the  persoiis  or  corporations 
OTolred  to  show  that  the  restraint  Is 
reasonable. 

For  the  better  administration  and  en- 
forcement nf  the  anti-trust  law,  the 
report  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  trade  eommission  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  corporations,  lirms,  and  indi- 
viduals onirai!e(l  in  interstate  com- 
merce, excepting  common  carriers, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  TheCbnunittoa 
submitted  without  reporting  the  text 
of  a  bill  (S.  5485,  «2d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
to  create  an  Interstate  Trade  Com- 
mission of  three  members,  appointed 
by  tlip  Proeidout  for  nine  years  at  an 
annual  sahuy  of  $10,000,  with  tho 
powers  and  duties  suggested  in  the 
report.  The  session  ended  without  a 
report  on  oitlier  this  bill  or  another 
much  more  radical  measure  "to  cre- 
ate an  Industrial  Couunission"  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  hy  Mr.  Bristow 
(Kans.)  on  Jan.  C  (S.  7970,  G2d 
Cong.,  3d  se.sfl.).  Bills  embodying 
many  of  the  features  of  the  report 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
third  Congrcs-s  ])y  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette.  >fr.  Henry,  and  otiiors.  but  tho 
Administration  has  deferred  disclos- 
ing its  attitude  beyond  the  promise  of 
additional  anti  trust  legislation. 

Impeachment  of  Judge  Archbald. — 
The  trial  on  impeachment  of  Judge 
Robert  W.  Arehbald  occupied  the  Sen* 
ate  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
BCBsion.  After  16  years'  service  on 
the  bench  in  the  state  courts  of  Penn- 
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Bvlvania,  the  last  13  years  as  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  For^-flftli  Jodidal 
District,  Judge  Archbald  was  ap- 
pointed a  U.  S.  district  judge  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania  on 
March  29,  1901.  On  Jan.  31,  1911, 
lie  was  elevated  to  the  beneh  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  and  dcsij^ated  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  U.  S. 
Commerce  Court.  An  inquiry  into 
his  official  conduct*  inspired  hj  com- 

f taints  presented  to  tne  Interstate 
ommerce  Commission  early  in  the 
year,  was  directed  by  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  May 
4,  1012,  and  on  July  11,  1012,  by  a 
vote  of  220  to  1.  the  House  resolved 
upon  his  impeachment  on  13  charges 
reported  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Cwnniiit('«'  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  on  July 
15,  1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912.  p.  47).  The 
trial  was  begun  in  the  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  on  Dec. 
3.  1012,  and  on  Jan,  13  Judge  Arch- 
bald  was  found  guilty  on  five  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  The 
artides  of  impeachment,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  votes  thereon,  are  given 
below;  articles  7  to  12  refer  to  acts 
prior  to  the  designation  of  Judge 
Aiohbald  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Commerce  Court: 

1.  That  he  Innnonrpd  officers  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  then  a  litigant  in  his 
court,  to  grant  him  a  farorable  option 
on  a  culm  dnmp  near  Scranton,  Pa. 

Guilty,  08  to  S. 

2.  That  he  attemprod  tn  pffort  a  set- 
tlfinpnt  of  a  case  pending  bofore  the  In- 
terstate Cotnmorco  rommiHslou  on  a  basis 
which  would  have  given  him  a  pecuniary 
return  for  his  services.  Not  guilty,  46 
to  25. 

3.  That  he  attempted  to  Influence  the 
I^hlgh  Valley  Railroad,  then  a  litigant 
before  his  court,  to  relinquish  rights  to 
a  ctiim  dump  near  Shenandoah,  Fa. 
Guilty.  CO  to  11. 

4.  That  he  secured  private  letters  and 
arpumentfl  from  the  attorney  for  a  rail- 
way company  to  sustain  an  opinion  In 
favor  of  the  company  in  a  case  before  hie 
court.    Guilty.  52  to  20. 

5.  Tliat  hp  Influenced  a  subsidiary  of 
tlie  Phliadelphla  *  Reading  Railroad  to 
grant  a  tease  on  a  coal  property  to  a 
third  partv.  from  whom  he  received  a 
note  for  $500.    Guilty.  00  to  6. 

G.  That  he  attempted  to  Influence  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  purclUise  cer- 
tain coal  lands  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Not  guilty.  24  to  45. 

7.  That  he  accepted  certain  stofk  from 
a  litigant  In  \\\^  murt  In  whose  favor  he 
had  eflTcctcd  a  Kettlement  of  an  Insurance 
case.   Not  gnllty.  29  to  se. 


8.  That  he  attempted  to  have  a  note 
for  $5(X)  dis(onntod  by  litigants  In  hls 
court.    Not  guilty,  22  to  42. 

9.  That  he  influenced  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing in  bis  court  to  accept  this  note 
for  discount.    Not  guilty,  2.3  to  89. 

10.  That  ho  accepft'd  a  trip  to  Europe 
at  the  expense  of  a  director  lu  several 
railroads.    Not  guilty.  1  to  05. 

11.  That  he  acrept«'d  from  attorneys 
prartlrlng  in  his  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  trip,  a  sum  In  excess  of  $500.  Not 
guilty.  11  to  61. 

12.  That  he  appointed  as  Jury  com- 
missioner for  his  Judicial  district  the 
general  attorney  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.     Not  guilty.  19  to  4G. 

1.*^.  That  he  had  sought  to  obtain  cmdlt 
from  and  througti  persons  Interested  in 
suits  in  his  court;  ^t  he  bad  carried 
on.  while  a  Judge,  a  general  business  in 
culm  dumps,  coal  lands,  and  other  coal 
property  for  speculation  and  profit  ;  and 
that  be  had  iaaproperly  influenced  rail- 
road officials.  GoUty,  42  to  20. 

A  resolution  removing  Judge  Arch- 
bald  from  office  was  carried  without 
a  dissenting  vote;  and  by  a  vote  of 
.10  to  ,1.")  the  Senate  imposed  the  ex- 
treme penalty  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, disqualifying  him  forever 
"to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  hon- 
or, trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States."  The  impeachment  of  Judge 
Archbald  was  the  ninth  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
the  third  in  which  the  accused  was 
found  guilty  and  removed  from  office; 
and  the  first  in  which  the  sentence 
included  disqualification. 

The  Sixty-second  Congress. — ^Tho 
Sixty-second  Congress,  in  the  words 
of  the  Neto  York  TimeSf  "was  a  busy, 
excited,  confused  hody  which  under- 
took much  and  brought  about  little." 
Tlirough  the  reaentnient  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
of  1909,  the  Demoerats  secured  a  nm- 
jority  of  over  60  in  the  House  and 
reduced  to  ten  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate.  In  political  his- 
tory the  Sixty-second  Congress  will 
take  an  important  place  as  the  tran- 
sit  ion  between  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic rule,  but  its  record  of  substan- 
tial l^slation  was  oomparatively 
small.  It  enacted,  in  addition  to  the 
measures  of  the  last  session  described 
above,  an  important  amendment  to 
the  pure-food  law,  an  eight-hour  law 
covering  Government  contracts,  cam- 
paign-publicity laws,  n  "dollar-a-day" 
pension  act  which  added  an  annual 
charge  of  about  125,000,000  to  the 
pension  account,  acta  for  the  admu- 
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sion  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 

statehood,  the  administration  of  the 
I^anama  Canal  and  the  eBtablisiimeut 
of  a  GUldftn's  Biireau»  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 

vidiT)i»  for  thr  direct  elcctio-  of 
&«uatorii.  Its  elTorts  to  secure  down- 
ward reytsion  of  the  lariff,  designed 
to  a  certain  extent  for  political  etlect, 
V  i  Tp  defeated  by  the  vetoes  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  most  spectacular 
extra-legislative  incidents  of  the  two 
y^rs  were  t)ie  demand  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Rusf'iart  treaty,  the  dis- 
qualification ol  Senator  Lorimer,  and 


the  impeachment  of  Judge  Archbald. 

The  investigfttions  of  campaign  funds, 
of  the  money  trust,  the  shipping 
trust,  and  the  United  Statee  6ted 
Corporation  were  more  or  less  sensa* 
tional,  but  were  adapted  to  partisan 
rather  than  public  ends.  The  Senate 
ratified  a  number  of  treaties  of  im- 
portance,  but  emasculated  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  with  Great  Britiiii 
and  France  advocated  by  President 
Taft  On  the  whole,  the  record  of 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  reflcets  the 
unrest  and  nnrcrtrnutiea  of  aa  OKpir* 
ing  political  epoch. 


THE  BND  07  BSPUBUGAir  APMIWISgBATION 


Foreign  Relations. — On  the  admin- 
istrative side  the  notable  ineidenta 

of  the  closing  weeks  of  President 
Taft'-s  term  aro«§e  chiefly  out  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
The  diaturbances  in  Mexico  (A.  7.  B„ 
W12,  pp.  73-7,  112  3),  culminating 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Madero  Gov- 
ernment, on  Feb.  18,  and  the  progress 
of  the  eontroveir^  with  Great  Brltaia 
over  the  provision  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Aet  of  Aug.  21.  101 2.  exempt- 
ing American  coastwise  vessels  from 
payment  of  tolls  (A>  7.  B„  1912,  pp. 
9H'4,  271)  are  reviewed  in  detail  else- 
where ( ?pe  III,  Iniernaii'^vnl  Refn- 
t  ions  J  and  IV,  Foreign  Affaire).  In 
respect  to  Mexico  the  President  con- 
tinued to  disregard  the  clamor  of 
certain  Ainorican  interests  for  inter- 
vention and  pursued  his  policy  of 
patient  non-interference.  On  Jan.  4 
Mr.  Taft  declared  his  willingness  to 
Fubmit  the  tolls  di'^jmtr  to  arlitra 
tion  on  a  clearly  detined  issue  (see 
infra,  "President  Taft's  Speeches*'), 
but  his  term  ended  before  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  was  definitely 
raised.  In  Congress  Senator  Root 
(N.  Y.)  was  the  principal  spokesman 
of  a  widespread  and  powerful  senti- 
ment of  disapproval  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration  on  this  ques- 
tion. He  introduced  a  bill  (S.  8114, 
92d  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  on  Jan.  14  for 
the  rej>eal  of  the  discriminatory 
clause,  but  the  Scnntf  declined  to 
consider  a  retreat  from  the  position 
taken  by  Seeretary  of  State  Knox  In 
his  reply  to  the  British  pr  *-^st.  Sen- 
ator Root's  bill  was  tabled  fay  the 
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Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  on 
Feb.  17  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6. 

The  President  and  Congress.— Of 
the  relations  between  President  Taft 
and  Congress  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture was  the  coalition  of  the  (rogres< 
sive  Republicans  with  the  Democratic 
minority  in  the  Senate  to  defeat  con- 
firmation of  some  1,500  executive 
nominations.  Late  In  January  the 
radicals  united  with  the  re^lar  Re- 
publicans in  a  decision  to  force  the 
Democrats  to  consent  to  the  confir- 
mation of  the  hundreds  of  noinina> 
tions  then  pending,  but  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  plan  was  defeated 
by  the  defection  of  three  progressive 
Senators, La  Follette  (Wis.),  BHstow 
(Kans.),  and  Poindexter  (Wash.), 
which  practically  destroyed  the  small 
Kepublican  majority.  On  March  1 
the  Democrats  consented  to  the  con- 
firmation of  a  few  important  cItiI 
oppointmenta  along  with  several  hun- 
dred promotions  in  the  Army  and 
Navj',  but  the  bulk  of  President  Taft's 
nominations  to  civil  office  wore  re- 
served for  the  approval  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, 

The  President's  Messages.— Presi- 
dent Taft's  last  annual  message  to 

CoHOTCss  w.T^  <?nhmitted  in  three  sec- 
tions  during  December,  1912  {A.  Y. 
B.,  1912,  p.  4U).  The  first,  dated 
Dec.  3,  dealt  exhaustively  with  the 
forci<;n  rclatinn=i  of  the  United  States? 
and  the  n-^ults  of  the  forci^jjn  policy 
of  his  admaiiiitration.  The  second 
seetlon,  dated  Dee.  6,  dealing  with 
fiscal,  judicial,  military,  and  iir^ular 
affairs^  urged  consideration  of  the 
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plan  of  currency  reform  recommended 
the  Nationiit  Monetary  Cknmnfs- 

ftion;  enactment  of  tlic  militia  pay 
bill  and  Uie  bill  providing  for  raising 
a  volunteer  force  in  time  of  war; 
admission  of  the  Porto  Rieaos  to 

American  citizenship;  denial  of  in* 
dependence  to  the  Philijjpines;  pro- 
vision for  three  battleships  in  the 
Naval  appropriation  act;  and  enact 


budget,  the  President  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  an  exeeutiTe  bureau  of  admins 
istrative  control,  a  oentral  aeeounting, 

auditinpr,  and  repnrtinjr  organization, 
consolidatiog  the  six  auditors'  ollices, 
the  office  oi  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  other  central  ac- 
counting^ oRices  of  the  r,ovprnnient ; 
and  he  recommended  in  conclusiou 
the  organization  of  a  budget  commit- 


ment of  the  Workmen's  Coini)enHation  !  tee  of  Conj^ress  which  should  act  as 


and  Employers'  Liability  bill.  The 
final  section,  dated  Dec.  19,  dealt 
with  the  work  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. The  eonununications  of 
the  President  on  special  topics  in- 
cluded mes.sa^,'e.s  of  Jan.  8,  on  the 
work  of  the  (Jommishiou  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency,  urging  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  to  continue  its  \vork : 
and  of  Feb.  25,  ur<:ing  an  ap)>ropria- 
tion  of  $250,000  for  the  first  pavTuent 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1903. 
An  elaborate  message  on  the  n<'<><l  of 
a  national  budget  (S.  Doc.  lll^i)  uas 
submitted  on  Feb.  80,  and  a  report 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  customs 
service  on  the  la^t  day  of  the  sp^^sion. 

Budget  Reform. — The  President's 
budget  message  accompanied  a  state* 
ment  of  financial  conditions  and  re- 
sults submitted  to  Congress  as  an 
account  of  stewardship.  It  was  a 
final  effort  to  secure  a  reform  in 
financial  administration  recommended 
in  1912  by  the  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  ElTiciency  and  urged  unsuc- 
cessfully upon  Congress  by  Mr.  Taft 
and  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments {A.  r.  /?.,  1912,  p.  331).  T'^ 
carry  out  the  budget  plan  and  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  fixed  charires 
against  the  Government,  Mr.  Taft 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  sink- 
ing-fund commission,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  retire  the  na- 
tional debt  of  $1,160,000,000  at  the 
end  of  20  years  by  iho  annual  appro- 
priation of  $45,000,000,  about  $15,- 
000,000  less  than  the  amount  now 
required  by  law,  in  three  per  cent. 
Government  bonds.  He  proposed,  fur- 
ther, that  a  definite  tluniry  should  be 
adopted  for  future  internal  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  erection  of  new 
Government  buildings,  which  should 
be  financed  hv  the  issue  of  20-Trflr 
bonds  payable  out  of  an  adequate  sink- 
ing fulid.  For  the  preparation  of  the 


a  final  clearing'  house  throu^di  ^vltich 
all  the  recommendations  of  conuiiit- 
tees  having  to  do  with  revenues  and 
expenditures  should  pass  before  in- 
corporation      appropriation  hilU. 

Reorganization  of  the  Customs 
Service. — The  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  authorised 
the  President  to  reorj^rani/.e  the  cus- 
toms service  to  bring  the  total  annual 
cost  within  the  sum  of  $10,150,000. 
Acting  under  this  authori^  President 
Taft  ordered  on  March  3  a  drastic 
reorganization  of  the  customs  service 
to  go  into  elfect  Julv  1,  1913,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914  and  until  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress.  The  number 
of  collectors  of  customs  was  reduced 
from  152  to  49,  many  ports  of  entry 
and  sub'ports  were  abandoned,  sala« 
ries  were  plac^  on  a  fixed  basis,  and 
certain  fees  collected  for  the  per- 
sonal profit  of  collectors  were  abol- 
ished. The  country  was  redistricted 
with  the  twofold  object  of  bringing 
the  distribution  of  the  customs  dis- 
tricts to  an  economical  working  basis 
and  of  adjusting  the  customs  manage- 
ment to  changes  which  have  taken 
]'l:ice  in  points  of  commerce.  The 
new  districts  generally  follow  state 
lines,  but  in  some  cases  states  are 
divided  into  two  or  more  districts, 
while  in  others  two  states  are  oom- 
bined  into  one  district. 

President  Taft*s  Speeches. — ^During 
the  closing  weeks  of  his  administra- 
tion ?.Ir.  Taft  added  to  his  lonp  series 
of  j)ublic  addre<5seH  on  national  prob- 
leniiS  a  number  of  speeches  which  were 
listened  to  with  peculiar  interest. 
Before  the  Tnternational  Peace  Forum 
in  New  York  on  Jan.  4,  the  President 
reathrmed  his  belief  that  the  clause 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  exempting 
American  coastwise  shipping  using 
the  canal  from  payment  of  tolls  vio- 
lated none  of  the  treaty  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  but  declared  ua  will- 
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ingness,  should  diplomatic  negotia 
iioiu  fail,  to  submit  the  question  to 
tti«  arbitntioii  ot  an  Impartial  tri> 
bttnal,  compoaed»  as  he  explained 
later,  of  equal  numbers  of  representa- 
tives of  the  two  countries.  In  the 
Mine  address  and  on  two  sub^^erineut 
occasiona,  at  the  B^nai  B'rith  celebra- 
tion in  New  York  nn  Jan.  19  and 
before  the  American  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration Leag:ue  in  New  York  on  Feb. 
22,  Mr.  Taft  discussed  the  fate  of  hi6 
arbitration  truities  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  {A.  Y,  B,,  1911,  pp. 
93-«;  1912,  p.  101).  The  vote  of  the 
Senate  in  itriking  out  the  provision 
for  joint  commission?^  of  inquiry  on 
the  arbitrability  of  differences  bad 
established,  he  said, 

a  proposition  that  the  Senate  of  the 
rnited  States  naj  not  consent  with  the 
PrMldent  of  the  United  Statee  to  a 
treaty  rhnt  Rhall  bind  the  United  States 
to  arbi;raiL  any  gonoral  class  of  qncs- 
tlons  that  may  ariso  In  the  future,  but 
thore  uu8t  aiwayK  b«>  a  coodition  tbat 
th*?  Senate  may  subseqnently.  when  the 
facta  arise,  determine  wliether  In  Its  dis- 
eretloB  the  United  States  ought  to  arbi- 
trate the  Issue. 

"This,"  he  said,  ''relegates  the  United 
States  to  the  rear  rank  of  those  na- 
tions which  are  to  help  the  cause  of 
universal  peace." 

Hbe  introduction  in  Congross  by 
Mr.  Jones  (Va.)  on  Jan.  14  of  a  bill 
to  grant  independence  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  within  eight  years  (H. 
R.  28026,  G2d  Conp^.,  3d  scss.)  in- 
spired two  speeches  on  the  Philippine 
question,  before  the  Ohio  Society  of 
New  York  on  Jan.  13  aL.d  the  Ohio 
Society  of  Washington  on  Jan.  20. 
In  both  President  Taft  urged  Mr. 
Wilson  to  hold  the  Philippines;  they 
should  not  be  separated  from  the 
United  States,  he  said,  within  two  or 
three  generations,  and  an  iramedinto 
grant  of  independence  to  a  people  not 
ready  for  fell  •goremment,  now  secnre 
and  prosperous  iindor  tlie  protection 
of  the  United  States,  could  only  re- 
sult in  humiliation  and  confusion. 
Thia  Tlew  Mr.  T%ft  haa  reiterated  on 
many  occasions  durinfj  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  year  in  sp  ^hes  dealing 
with  the  radical  changes  introduced 
in  the  Philippine  policy  by  Preaident 
Wilson  (see  The  Democratic  AdnUn- 
ittratinn.  infra). 

President  Taft's  final  message  to 
the  Republican  party  waa  delivered  in 


New  York  on  Jan.  4  before  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  and  Phila' 
delpnia  and  the  RMmbliean  Clubs  of 

New  York  and  ^lassachusetts.  A 
cnndid  review  of  the  record  of  his 
administration  and  the  causes  of  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  1912  intro- 
duced a  forecast  of  the  political  fu- 
ture of  the  party,  which  is  quoted  at 
length  on  another  page  (see  Politica 
and  Partiet,  infra). 

Pnnidant  Taft's  Administration.— 
Mr.  Taft  wns  elected  to  the  Presidency 
by  a  party  in  which  the  scliism  be- 
tween eonaeryatiam  and  radieallam 
was  already  pronounced.  In  the  East 
tlie  old-time  leaders  and  principles 
maintained  their  ascendency  over  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Bepubliean  party, 
but  in  the  West  they  were  superseded 
by  new  ideals  and  aspirations.  Mr. 
Taft  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  old- 
er men.  The  Republican  party  was 
pletlixed  to  a  downward  revision  of 
the  tariff,  wliich  had  been  in  aheynnec 
as  a  political  issue  since  McKinley's 
administration.  Mr.  Taft  sealed  the 
doom  of  orthodox  Republicanism  by 
his  approval  of  the  Paynr  Aldrich 
tariflf  of  1909.  In  the  Congressional 
elections  of  1910  the  Democrats  se- 
cured a  lar/sre  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  procet'ded,  with 
the  aid  of  the  progressives  in  the 
Senate,  to  enact  a  real  downward  re- 
vision of  the  taritT.  Mr.  Taft  vetoed 
nil  the  Democratic  bills,  on  the  ground 
that  they  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  basis  for  scientific  reduction  of 
rates  available  in  the  reports  of  the 
Tariff  P.oard  ereatrd  bv  tlie  Payne- 
Aldrich  Act,  and  his  own  plan  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  living  was  de- 
feated by  Canada'a  repudiation  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  activity  of  his  Attorney  (JeniMal 
in  tiiG  enforcement  of  the  anti  trunb 
hiw  alienated  tiie  business  interesta 
whom  he  wna  accused  of  serving. 
Thus,  Mr.  Taft  lost  the  support  of 
both  wings  of  the  Republican  party 
and  went  down  to  disaatrons  defeat 
in  1912. 

As  a  party  leader  Mr.  Taft  failed  to 
discern  tiie  inevitable  triumph  of  the 
progreeaive  wing,  and  his  political  in* 
eptitude  led  him  into  spectacular  mia« 
takes.  Partly  throu$?h  his  own  negli- 
gence, partly  through  the  perfidy  and 
abuK  of  his  enemies,  his  blunders  were 
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magnified  and  the  substantial  acliieve- 
ment«  of  his  administration  belittled. 
In  truly  progressive  legislation  the 
record  of  his  term  included  acts  to 
abolish  the  white-slave  tralllc;  to  se- 
cure publicity  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions; to  establish  a  Children's  Bu- 
reau, a  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  match 
manufacture;  to  promote  safety  on 
railways  and  steamships;  to  increase 
the  efTicienrv  of  the  Army  and  Navv ; 
to  establish  postal  savings  banks  and 
the  parcel  poet;  to  admit  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  to  stateluwd;  to  estab- 
lish a  le^i«^latur«'  in  Alaska;  to  limit 
hours  of  labor  on  Government  work 
to  eight  hours  a  day;  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
income  tax  and  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
T'nder  Mr.  Taft*s  direction  the  insti- 
tution of  nearly  70  cases  under  the 
anti'trust  law  and  its  enforcement  in 
nearly  30  convictions  gave  a  tu  w 
force  and  intent  to  the  Sherman  Act. 
Mr.  Taft  introduced  economy  and  elli- 
ciencv  into  the  conduct  of  the  ezecu* 
tive  departments  and  ccmverted  a 
deficit  of  Sr.S.OOO.OOO  into  an  annual 
surplus  of  $50,000,000.  He  introduced 
the  merit  system  into  the  diplomatic 
service  and  it mLanized  completely 
the  Department  of  Statn.  directing 
the  resources  of  the  Department  to  the 
promotion  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade.  Tn  the  conduct  of  foreign  af 
fairs  Mr.  Taft  secured  the  .settlement 
of  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  dis- 
pute, effected  a  reciprocity  arrange- 


ment with  Canada,  interposed  suc> 
cessfully  to  prevent  more  than  one 
war  between  llatin- American  republiea 
and  to  compose  internal  conflicts,  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  arbitration  and 
universal  peace  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
number  of  general  arbitration  treaties, 
and  preserved  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  among  world  powers  by 
the  careful  cultivation  of  internation> 
al  friendships.  After  his  defeat  the 
New  York  iror/(/,  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic newspapt  r,  thus  appraised  the 
record  of  his  administration: 

As  President  Mr.  Taft  will  leave  a 
record  of  many  triumphs  and  a  sloffle 

conspicuous  and  fatal  olnndor.    Tfe  has 

l><  on  n  constitutional  maplstmtc,  K<ivern- 
lii;:  liy  law  niul  nf>t  by  cafuire.  lie  has 
Riven  lis  the  gn-aft'St  Supreme  Court 
Hincc  the  days  ot  Marshall  and  Story. 
He  was  the  first  President  to  enforce 
the  criminal  clauses  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
He  has  powerfully  supported  the  caose 
of  arbltroflon.    lie  has  worked  for  recl- 

rroeltv.     Ho   has   suppre-ssed  Jingoism, 
le    lias    promoted   rivll-service  reform, 
lie  has  had  r<'gard  for  economy. 

Professor  Taft. — The  Corporation 
of  Yale  University  on  Jan.  20  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Taft  to  the  Kent  ehur 

of  law,  and  provided  for  the  increase 
of  ^he  annual  income  of  $305  of  the 
Kent  Foundation  to  $5,000,  the  mttd- 

mum  salary  of  profe-sora  of  the  first 
prade.  Mr,  Taft  took  up  his  residence 
in  New  Haven  on  April  1,  and  on 
May  3  he  began  a  special  course  of 
lectures  on  contemporary  questions  of 
government  in  the  I'nited  States,  in- 
cluding free  trade,  the  primary  sys- 
tem, the  income  tax,  the  referendum, 
and  the  recall.  On  Sept.  3  Mr.  Taft 
was  electeil  president  "f  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  began  hi^<  duties 
as  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  October. 


THE  DBKOC&ATIG  ADlOXnST&ATIOir 


The  Sleetorml  Vote.— The  easting  of 

the  electoral  votes  in  th<>  several  states 
on  Jan.  13.  whereby  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Thomas  H.  Marshall  were  for- 
mally elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  was 
ohserved  with  somewhat  greater  in- 
terest than  usually  atteiidn  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electoral  colleges.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  "Re- 
publican National  rommittee  to  desig- 
nate a  substitute  for  James  S.  Sher- 
man, the  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice-Presideot»  who  died  Oct  30, 1912. 


The  freedom  of  choice  thus  left  to  the 

Republican  electors  of  Utah  and  Ver- 
mont produced  in  Herbert  S.  Iladley, 
then  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  Xich- 
olsB  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbin  Universitv,  the  candidates 
of  the  West  and  of  the  East  for  the 
vacant  places  on  the  Republican  tick- 
et The  final  selection  of  Dr.  Butler 
for  the  honor  by  the  electors  of  Utah 
was  delayed  tintil  the  meeting  of  the 
Electoral  College. 

The  teremony  of  canvassing  the 
electoral  vote  in  joint  session  of  the 
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Senate  and  Houie  of  Rppro«entatives 
on  Feb.  12  concluded  the  formalities 
of  the  Presidential  eleetion. 
Mr.  WilMB  before  laAVKuration. — 

Conferences  with  leaders  of  th<'  Donio- 
cratic  party  occupied  the  President- 
elect during  the  month  between  his 
return  from  Bermuda  on  Dec  16, 
1912,  antl  the  assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  1<  i^islatxire  on  Jan.  14.  Ilis 
advisers  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  progresaivo  or  radical  wing  of  the 
party.  The  general  policy  thus  imli- 
cated,  to  "pick  out  progressives  ntul 
only  urogressivcs"  for  oflice  under 
his  aaministratioiit  Mr.  Wilson  an- 
nouTiffd,  in  a  speoch  before  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  ]>arty  in  New 
Jersey,  at  Trenton  on  Jan.  lU,  as  an 
obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
definite  choice  of  the  people  of  the 
United  State?^.  Xo  more  definite  state- 
ment than  this,  uu  the  personnel  of 
his  Cabinet,  the  programme  of  the 
extra  session  of  Con^'ress,  or  other 
f)uc8tif)ns  ot  politics  or  policy,  was 
obtained  from  him,  even  by  those 
whose  counsel  he  sought*  before  his 
inauguration. 

The  pultlie  utterances  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son during  this  period,  howe\'er,  were 
of  a  nature  to  cause  some  apprehen- 
sion  in  the  business  world.  At  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Soutlicrn  So- 
ciety of  Kew  Vork  on  Dec.  17,  1912, 
he  threatened  "to  build  the  gibbet  as 
high  as  Haman's"  i<  v  i  vone  who 
should  atteTTifif  to  dise  *  !  !  the  DrTro- 
cratic  administration  by  the  creation 
of  an  "unnatural"  panic.  A  state- 
ment of  his  views  on  economic  condi- 
tions, contributed  to  the  IVorW*  IVorA; 
for  January  under  the  title,  "The 
New  Freedom,  a  Plea  for  the  Emanci- 
mtion  of  the  Generous  Energies  of  a 
People/*  declared  thf'  cnnntry  to  be  in 
the  grip  of  a  heart letis  economic  sys- 
tem, which  has  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  American  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  in  which  a  few  are  enabled,  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  to  control  busi- 
ness operations  and  to  determine  the 
happiness  of  great  numbers  of  people ; 
a'5<:ortfd  that  the  laws  are  inadequate 
to  prevent  the  strong  from  crush inu' 
ihc  weak ;  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
undertaking  a  great  work  of  recon- 
Ftn:e(ion  and  mnd justment,  for  the 
purp()HO  of  "fittini;  a  new  social  or- 
^jUnzAtioQ  to  the  ha^»pine&a  and  pro's 


perity  of  the  great  body  of  citizens." 
Mr.  Wilson  gave  the  tirst  public  inti- 
mation  of  his  adherence  to  the  pro- 
gressive wing  of  the  Democratic  ])arty 
in  an  address  at  the  celebration  of  his 
fifty-sixth  birthday  at  Staunton,  Va., 
Dec.  28,  1912;  the  Presidency,  he  de- 
clared, "is  an  office  in  which  a  man 
must  put  on  hi^  war  paint."  Tn  the 
administration  of  the  ofTre  as  trustee 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  I  nitcd  States, 
he  invited,  in  the  last  and  most  re- 
markable of  his  formal  addres<^c^,  be- 
fore the  CoTumercial  Club  of  Chicago, 
Jan.  11,  the  counsel  of  business  men; 
but  he  warned  them  that,  because  of 
their  selfish  exploitation  of  natural 
reHourcef,  their  striving  for  monop- 
oly, and  the  discrimination  in  the 
extension  of  credit  of  which  the  bank- 
ing system  was  convicted,  the  people 
and  the  riovernment  of  the  Unitpd 
States  had  come  to  look  upon  business 
men  with  suspicion,  and  that  before 
he  could  deal  with  them,  they  must 
purge  themselves  of  selfl'shne"'*.  of 
greed,  and  of  favoritism,  and  demon- 
strate their  readiness  to  merge  their 
individual  interests  in  the  common 
welfare. 

Anti-trust  Legislation  in  New  Jer- 
sey.-^On  Jan.  14  Mr.  Wilson  ad- 
dressed his  final  message  as  Governor 
of  New  Jerj?ey  to  the  first  lep:islature 
uf  his  term  with  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  The  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  message  de* 
manded  the  reform?^  in  the  eorpnration 
laws  and  financial  administration  of 
the  state  promised  in  the  Democratio 
state  platform  of  1012,  and  the  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  the  redemption 
of  party  pledges  in  ^hich  the  Gov- 
ernor engaged  during  the  remainder 
of  his  term  largely  withdrew  his  at^ 
tention  from  Presidential  problem? 

New  Jersey  hn«'  long  borne  the  titlo 
of  the  "mother  of  trusts."  The  cor- 
poration laws  which  earned  for  her 
tin'!  unenviable  distinction,  said  Mr. 
Wilson, 

arc  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  GoTcmment  and  wttli 
the  Interests  of  the  peoph'  In  the  all  Im- 
pMitant  matter  of  monopoly,  to  which 
the  attfntlou  of  the  who!*'  nation  is  now 
50  earnestly  directed.  The  laws  of  New 
Jersey  as  they  stand,  so  far  from  rherk- 
\nt!  monopolv.  actually  enconraffe  It. 
They  explicitly  permit  every  eorfwimtlon 
foi-int^d  in  X'  W  .7or«;<^y.  for  t'\Hmph>.  to 
purchase,  bold,  assign,  and  disiK>sc  of  a« 
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it  pl«ftset  the  Mcnrltles  of  any  &nd  all 
other  corooratloms  of  this  or  any  other 
state,  aDQ  to  exercise  at  pleasure  the 
full  rights  of  ownership  in  tl^om,  includ- 
ing the  rl^lit  to  vote  as  stockholders. 
This  Is  notUliiK  less  than  an  explicit  li- 
cense of  holding  companies.  This  Is  the 
very  method  of  foroiin^  vast  conii>ina 
ttons  and  creating  monopoly,  against 
Which  the  whole  country  has  set  Its  face. 

Seven  bills,  doaliiif;  in  a  coniprolien- 
Bive  and  drastic  manner  with  trusts, 
monopoliefl,  and  holding  companies 
( see  XIII,  The  Conduct  of  Business ) , 
the  famous  ".seven  sisters,"  were  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  Jan.  20  and 
enacted  into  law,  with  hut  slight 
modification,  less  than  a  month  later. 
The  Governor  direetod  and  assisted  in 
their  preparation,  expedited  their 
passage  by  personal  exhortation,  and 
signed  them  on  Feb.  10  with  the 
confident  prediction  that  they  -wnuM 
"prove  a  blessing  to  the  whole  people." 

Mr.  Wilson's  resignation  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  submitted  Feb. 
25,  took  efToot  !Mnrch  1.  ITc  was  suc- 
ceeded automatically  by  James  F. 
Fielder,  President  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Fielder  resigned  on  Oct.  27  to  prose- 
cute his  snrcossful  cnmpaii^n  for  elec- 
tion as  (lovcrrior.  and  Leon  R.  Tavlor 
became  acting  Governor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  ending  Jan.  10, 
1914. 

The  Inauguration. — The  opening  of 
the  new  Democratic  administration  on 
Mareh  4,  after  16  years  of  Republican 
rule,  was  surrounded  by  every  auspi- 
cious circumstance.  Between  the  out- 
going and  the  incoming  administra- 
tions, mutual  sood  will  excluded  any 
erpression  of  the  spirit  of  partisan 
ship.  The  inauiruration  of  Wood  row 
Wilson,  favored  by  pleasant  weather, 
was  witnessed  by  the  largest  crowd 
in  the  history  of  inaugurals,  and  tlie 
larger  audience  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  applauded  his  inaugu- 
ral address  as  a  deeply  moving  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  ideals  and 
aspirations  for  political  and  social 
uplift.  There  was  some  criticism  of 
its  vagueness,  and  more  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  industrial  and  economic 
revolution  in  Mr.  Wilson's  programme 
of  reform ;  but  the  general  response 
to  its  appeal,  regardless  of  partisan 
differences,  was  enthusiastic  and  sin- 
cere. 

The  change  from  a  Republican  to 
H  Democratic  govenxment,  said  the 
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President,  "means  much  more  than 
the  mere  success  of  a  party."  In  it 
the  nation,  having  been  "refreshed  Iqf 
a  new  insight"  into  our  national  life» 
.seeks  to  use  the  Democratic  party 
"to  interpret  a  change  in  its  own 
plans  and  point  of  view."  In  mate- 
rial wealth,  in  energy,  in  moral  force, 
and  in  our  system  of  government,  our 
national  life  "contains  every  great 
thing  and  contains  it  in  rich  abun- 
dance." But  much  evil  has  come  with 
the  good. 

With  riches  has  come  Inezensabla 
waste.  We  have  squandered  a  great  part 

of  what  we  might  have  used,  and  have 
not  stopped  to  conserve  the  oxcftding 
bounty  of  nature,  without  which  our 
genius  for  enterjjrlse  would  have  been 
worthless  and  Impotent.  .  .  ,  We  have 
been  proud  of  our  industrial  achieve- 
ments, but  we  have  not  hitherto  stopped 
thoughtfully  eaough  to  count  the  human 
cost,  the  cost  or  lives  snuffed  out.  of 
en<  rKli's  overtaxed  and  broken,  the  fear- 
ful plivKkal  aud  spirlttia!  cost  to  the 
men  and  womt  n  and  rhlUlren  upon  whom 
the  dead  weight  and  burden  of  It  all  has 
f.'ilien  pitilessly  the  years  throngh.  .  .  . 
With  the  great  GoTcmment  went  many 
deep  secret  things  which  we  too  long 
dniaved  to  look  Into  and  scrutinl/t^  with 
candid,  fearless  eyes.  Tho  preat  (Jovern- 
ment  we  loved  has  too  Dfi.Mi  been  made 
use  of  for  private  and  seltish  purposes, 
and  those  who  osed  it  had  fezgotten  the 
people.  .  .  • 

Onr  doty  Is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsfder. 
to  restore,  to  correct  the  evil  without 
impairing  the  good,  to  purify  and  hu- 
manize evei-y  pnieess  of  our  (■•"mtnoii  lif.> 
without  wenkeniug  or  seutimenlalizing 
it  .  .  .  W'  liJive  made  up  our  minds  to 
square  every  process  of  our  National  life 
again  with  the  standards  we  so  proudly 
set  np  at  the  beginning  and  have  always 
carried  at  our  hearts.  Our  worlc  Is  a 
work  of  restoration. 

Chief  among  "the  things  that  ought 

to  be  altered"  are: 

A  tariff  which  cnts  us  off  from  our 
proper  part  in  tlie  commerce  of  the 
world,  violates  the  just  principles  of 
taxation,  and  makes  the  Government  a 
facile  Instrnment  in  the  hands  of  private 
Interests ;  a  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tem Jtased  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  to  sell  Its  boiuls  fiO  y.-ars 
niro  mid  perfectly  adapted  to  concentrat- 
ing ca.sh  and  restricting  credits;  an  in- 
dustrial system  which,  take  it  on  all  its 
sides,  financial  as  well  as  administrative, 
holds  eapital  in  leading  strings,  restricts 
the  liberties  and  limits  the  opportunities 
of  labor,  and  exploits  without  renewing 
or  conserving  the  natural  resources  of 
the  crmntry ;  a  body  of  agricultural  ac- 
tivities never  yet  given  the  efBcIeney  of 
irreat  bnstness  undertakings  or  served  as 
it  shonfd  be  through  the  instmnentan^ 
of  selenee  taken  directly  fn  the  farm,  or 
afforded  the  fnelHlles  of  credit  best  suited 
to  Its  practical  needs;  water  courses  tm- 

developedi  waste  places  onrecialioedt  for* 
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«tti  WBAtmMt  flut  dtMppMrlnf  wltbout 
plan  or  prospect  of  renewal,  nongarded 
wa^te  h^ano  at  every  mine. 

We  have  failed  to  study  not  only 
aoooomiT  in  production  but  also  "the 
means  by  which  government  may  be 
put  at  the  service  of  humanity,"  and 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  pro- 
moliini  of  aoeial  jusUoe. 

There  can  be  no  equality  of  oppor- 
tnnltji  thm  first  essential  of  Justice  In 
the  biody  politic.  If  men  and  women  and 

children  be  not  shielded  In  their  Uvea, 
thiir  very  vitality,  from  the  consequences 
of  preat  industrial  nnd  social  processes 
which  they  cannot  alter,  control,  or  sing- 
ly cope  with-  Sod. 'IV  must  see  to  It 
that  It  does  not  itself  crash  or  weaken 
or  damage  Its  own  eooatltnent  parts. 
The  first  duty  of  law  is  to  keep  sonnd 
the  society  It  serves.  Sanifary  laws, 
pure-food  laws,  and  laws  dt  t.Vralnlng 
conditions  of  labor  which  Individuals  are 
powerless   to   determine   for  theinsolves 

are  intimate  parts  of  the  Tery  business 
of  jnatloe  uaaUgH  afllelaicj. 

It  is  IneoDodTable  that  a 

tion  of  tlio  nation  should  be  brought 
about  by  partisans  or  "in  ipnornnce 
of  the  facts  as  they  are  or  in  blind 
haste.'' 

We  shall  restore,  not  4Mtroy.  We 
shsil  deal  with  onr  economic  system  as 
It  Is  and  as  It  may  be  modified,  not  as 
It  might  be  If  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper  to  write  upon  ;  and  step  by  step 
we  shall  make  It  what  It  should  be.  In 
the  spirit  of  those  who  question  their 
own  wisdom  and  seek  counsel  and  knowl- 
edge, not  shallow  self-satisfaction  or  the 
excitement  of  excursions  whither  they 
cannot  t<>ll.  Justice,  and  only  Justice, 
shall  always  be  our  motto. 

Yet  it  ifl  impossible  to  approach 
the  tasks  before  us  in  a  purely  scien- 
tific spirit.  **Th6  nation  has  been 
deeply  stirred  ...  by  the  knowledge 
of  wrong,  of  ideals  lost,  of  Govern- 
ment too  often  debauched  and  made 
an  instnnnettt  of  evil."  Our  task  is 
no  mere  task  of  politics;  it  requires 
not  only  insight  into  the  time  nnd  its 
needs,  but  the  pure  heart  to  compre- 
hend the  right  course  of  action  and 
the  will  to  persevere  therein.  This, 
therefore, 

Is  not  a  day  of  triumph ;  It  Is  a  day  of 

dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the  forces 
of  party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity. 
Men's  hearts  wait  upon  us  ;  men's  lives 
hang  In  the  balance ;  men's  hopes  call 
upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who 
shall  live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who 
dares  fail  to  try?  I  summon  all  honest 
men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward-looklnj; 
men,  to  my  side.  God  help  me,  I  will 
not  fall  them,  if  they  will  but  counsel 

tad  sostilB  am. 
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The  Cahinet.— The  names  of  the 
men  chosen  to  carry  out  the  policies 

of  the  new  administration  were  offi- 
cially kept  secret  until  the  nomina- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March 
5,  but  conjecture,  which  had  heen  busy 
with  the  Cabinet  appointments  since 
the  election  of  1912,  supplied  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  list  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  inauguration.  The  appoint- 
nicnts,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  March 
5,  were  as  follows: 

fieoretarif  of  State, — ^Wm.  J.  Brytn* 
Neb. 

Secretary  of  ths  2Vsat1NV.— Win.  O. 

McAdoo.  N.  Y. 

Attorncu  QemtTQ'LSMmm  C.  IfcBsf- 
no  Ids,  Tonn. 
neoretanf  of  Wsr.— Untfley  It  Oartl- 

sou,  N.  J. 

PoHtmawtor^tenerat — ^Albert  8.  Barle* 

son,  Texas. 

Btoretary  of  the  Navp. — Josephus 
Daniels,  N.  C 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.— Hy&vld  P. 
Houston.  Mo. 

Secretary  of  the  Int^ior. — Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Cal. 

^  Aeorftary  of  Commoroo, — ^Wm.  C.  fied- 
fleM.  N.  T. 
secreUtrif  of  Labor.— -Will.  B.  Wilson, 

Penn. 

The  records  of  the  members  of  the 
new  Cabinet  are  briefly  outlined  on 

another  page  (see  V»  Th9  VatUmal 

Administration) . 

Foreign  Kelationsv— The  first  decla- 
rations of  policy  of  the  new  admin- 

istration  had  to  do  with  tlic  for* 
eign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica the  change  of  administration  waa 
regarded  as  an  omen  of  a  change  in 
policy  toward  non-interference  in  the 
afTairs  of  South  and  Central  America. 
It  was  essential,  in  Tiew  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  ^lexican  problem,  that 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
Administration  toward  the  Latin- 
American  republics  should  be  prompt- 
ly defined.  President  Wilson  issued 
on  Marcli  11  a  statement  of  both 
warning  and  reassurance: 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  ad- 
ministration will  be  to  enltivate  the 
friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence  of 
our  sister  Republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  to  promote  In  evoty  pmyior 
and  honorable  way  the  Interests  which 
are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents.  •  •  ,  Co<")p*>rntlon  is  possible 
only  when  soi^rted  at  every  tarn  by 
the  orderly  nroeestes  of  Just  goTemment, 
based  upon  law  and  not  upon  arbitrary 
or  Irrefrular  force.  .  .  .  Wo  rnn  have  no 
svmpathy  with  those  who  seek  to  seize 
the  power  of  government  Co  adraaet 
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thdr  own  personal  interests  or  ambi- 
tloB.  We  are  the  Mend  of  peace  but  we 
know  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or 
■table  p^ce  In  such  dnnmetaDces.  As 
friends,  therefore,  wo  shall  nrofor  those 
who  act  in  the  inifrrst  of  poucc  and 
honor,  who  protect  private  riKhts  and 
respect  the  restraints  of  constitutional 
proTlsion. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  seek 
In  Central  and  Booth  America  except 
the  !n<?t!ng  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
the  two  contlnentii,  the  8«  <  urlty  of  gov- 
crnm.uis  intended  for  the  p^'ople,  and 
for  no  special  group  or  interest,  and  the 
development  or  personal  and  trade  re 
latlonshlps  between  the  two  continents 
which  shall  redound  to  the  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  both  and  Interfere  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  neither. 

President  Wilson  ropoat^Hl  this 
pledge  in  the  most  important  of  his 
few  public  addresses,  before  the  South- 
cm  Commercial  Congress  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  on  Oct.  27,  which  dealt  gen- 
erally with  Latin-American  relations. 
'*The  United  States"  he  said*  "will 
nerer  again  seeic  one  additional  foot 
of  territory  by  conqiieat." 

On  March  18  President  Wilson  took 
the  first  step  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
"dollar  diplomacy"  of  the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration by  announcing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  iStatca  from 
actiTO  participation  in  the  Chinese 
loan  negotiations.  The  grounds  for 
this  abrupt  reversal  of  policy,  which 
led  to  tlie  resignation  of  Huntington 
Wilson,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  on  March  10.  arc  quoted  on 
another  page  (see  III,  Intmiational 
Relations).  In  April  Mr.  Bryan  or- 
dered an  inquiry  into  the  interest  of 
iUnerican  consular  oflBcers  and  diplo- 
matic rei)re«entative8  in  certain  ontor- 
prises  connected  with  American  in- 
vestments abroad,  particularly  in 
Latin-American  countries.  He  urged 
upon  the  President  tlie  advisability 
of  recalling  the  treaties  of  1911  with 
Nicaragua  and  llonduras  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  {A,  7.  B„  1911,  pp. 
65,  96-8;  1912.  pp.  SO.  82).  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  not  definitely  taken  this  ac- 
tion, but  he  referred  in  his  Mobile 
address  to  the  hard  bargains  driTcn 
with  the  Latin-American  republics  in 
the  ?7inttor  of  loans  and  drclarpd  it  to 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship  "to 
see  that  from  no  quarter  are  material 
interests  made  superior  to  human  lib- 
erty and  national  opportimity." 

The  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Mexico,  Japan,  Qreat  Britain, 


Xicarnrrua,  and  other  countries  are 
reviewed  in  detail  elsewhere  (see  III, 
Intemaiional  Kelatuma).  The  most 
important  of  the  new  issues  of  the 
year  was  the  controversy  with  Japan, 
over  tlie  agricultural  property  rights 
of  Ja]tanese  residents  in  California. 

The  Japanese  Question  in  Califor- 
nia,— Under  the  Naturalization  Act 
US  ROW  interpreted,  the  Japanese  are 
IflSlnded  among  the  races  ineligible  to 
American  citizenship.  Japanese  im* 
mitrration,  however,  has  never  been 
suhjocted  to  statutory  limitation.  The 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
lias  been  to  discourage  emigration, 
and  in  1908,  when  the  agitation  of 
California  for  the  exclusion  of  Japa- 
nese laborers  was  at  its  height,  Japan 
voluntarily  imposed  restrictions  on 
the  emigration  of  laborers  to  the 
United  i^tates  which  were  coniiruied 
by  special  declaration  tlfree  years  later 
when  the  general  treaty  of  1911  was 
concluded  (.1.  Y.  It.,  'l911,  p.  90). 
The  Japanese  population,  therefore, 
is  compiaratiTely  small,  and,  like  the 
Chinese,  which  it  very  slightly  ex- 
ceeds, is  eoncentratod  on  tlie  Pacific 
Coast,  California  alone  having  four- 
sevenths  of  all  the  Japanese  in  the 
country. 

The  Japanese  in  California  are 
largely  agricultural  laborers.  In  cer- 
tain localities  they  entirely  supplanted 
white  labor  on  farms  and  orchards* 
and,  bein^'  saving  and  ambitious,  be- 
gan to  purchase  small  holdings  of 
agricultural  and  fruit  land.  By  1010, 
according  to  the  census  report,  there 
were  1,810  Japane«?e  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia, about  one-third  of  whom  were 
owners. 

On  April  4  Vlseount  Chinda,  the 

Japanese  Amba5?5ador,  informally  drew 
the  attention  af  the  Department  of 
State  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  prohibiting  the  hold- 
ing  or  leasing  of  land  by  aliens  not 
t'lii^ible  to  citizenship.  The  Federal 
Alien  Ownership  Act  of  1897  prohib- 
its ownership  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Coluitillia  or  any  territory  of  the 
I'nited  States  by  aliens  not  eligible 
to  citizenship,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  law  shall  not  be  construed  to  af- 
fect treaty  obligations  conferring  the 
riL'ht  to  own  and  liold  land  in  the 
United  States.  Several  states,  notably 
New  York  and  T«nS|  hxfB  prohibited 
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altogether  ftlien  ownership  of  real 

property;  Arizona  passed  a  similar 

law  in  1913;  and  an  n  universal  privi- 
lege to  own  and  hold  property  has 
bwn  granted  to  no  foreign  Power, 
generu  state  legislation  of  tlil^  sort 
contravenr*?  none  of  tlie  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  1- cderal  Government.  The 
Japanese  protest  against  the  Califor- 
nia legislation  was  based  on  the  con- 
ff^iition  tliat  the  restriction  of  the 
prohibition  to  aliens  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship was  a  discrimination  against 
the  Japanese  in  violation  of  the 
American- Japanese  treaty  of  1011. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  lower 
bouse  of  the  California  legislature  on 
April  15.  On  the  22d  President  Wil- 
son telegraphed  to  Governor  Johnson 
as  follows: 

I  apponl  wKh  th**  utmost  ronfldcnce  to 
the  pe^p'^?.  tlie  fJovcrnor  and  the  login- 
latnre  of  California  to  act  in  the  matter 
now  onder  consideration  In  a  manner 
that  cannot  from  any  point  of  view  bo 
fairly  challi>nff»^d  or  rallM  In  nuostlnn. 
If  they  df<'m  it  nprf'<<snry  to  pxcludo  nil 
alions  who  havo  nor  d< dnrfd  their  In- 
l<»ntion  to  become  rll I/ens  from  the  privi- 
leges of  land  ownerHlilp,  thoy  can  do  so 
aloBg  lines  already  followed  In  the  inws 
of  many  of  the  other  states  and  forcl^ 
coantrles,  Inclndtng  Japan  herself. 

Governor  John«5on  replied  that  any 
act  passed,  while  it  would  relate  only 
to  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship, 
would  be  general  in  cliaraoter.  and 
would  provide  specilirally  apninst  the 
possibility  of  a  construction  alTecting 
or  impairing  any  rights  secured  by 
treaty.  Tlie  President  then  sungested 
that  Mr,  Bryan  proceed  to  Snorainento 
to  explain  to  the  Governor  and  legis- 
lature in  person  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Governor  John- 
son aecepted  the  suggestion,  but  pro- 
ceeded on  April  24  to  prejudice  the 
issue  by  a  statement  upholding  the 
doctrine  of  state  rigbts  and  criticiz- 
ing tho  Federal  Oovornment  for  in- 
terference in  California's  local  affairs. 
After  his  arrival  in  Sacramento  on 
April  28  Mr.  Bryan  met  the  Governor 
and  legislature  in  ihmo  secret  con- 
ferences. He  endeavored  to  secure  the 
poatponement  of  all  land-tenm  leg- 
islation and  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  new  treaty  with  Japan.  Tlio 
most  he  was  able  to  secure  was  the 
sabatitution  for  the  pending  measure 
of  a  new  bill  drafted  bv  Attorney- 
Oenml   Webb.     President  Wilson 


warned  the  Governor  that  the  Webb 

bill,  notwithstanding  its  careful  lan- 
guage, would  "involve  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  on  the  question  of  treaty 
rights,  and  briqg  on  what  might  be 
long  and  delieate  litigation."  The 
measure  was  nevertheless  passed  by 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  on 
May  3,  and  received  ttie  Govemor'a 
signature  on  the  19th,  going  into 
('fTect  on  Aug.  17. 

The  Webb  Alien  Land-Holding  Act 
eliminates  the  objectionable  phrase 
"ineligible  to  citizenship/'  but  pre- 
serves its  olTect  by  providing  that  all 
aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  may  ac- 
quire and  hold  land  on  tiie  same  terms 
as  citizens,  while  all  other  aliens  are 
limifefl  to  the  riizhts  specifically  se- 
cured to  them  by  treaty.  With  regard 
to  the  Japanese  the  Act  enacted  the 
specific  limitations  of  the  treaty  of 
1911  which  omits  all  mention  of  land 
ownersln'p  as  one  of  tho  rights  mutu- 
ally accorded  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  two  nations.  The  trea^ 
reads: 

ritl/eri"'  nr  P)ibjf  r>f=;  of  oflrh  of  the 
hlfrh  oontractinir  parties  shall  have  lib- 
eriy  ...  to  own  or  lenso  and  occupy 
hntise.s,  manufactories,  warehouaes  ana 
hops  .  .  .  to  tease  land  for  resl^tentlal 
and  commercial  purposes.  .  •  . 

The  Japanese  are  thus  prohibited 

from  the  ownership  of  agricultural 
land,  while  thoy  are  permitted  to  own 
real  property  used  for  residence  or 
commercial  purposes.  Present  hold- 
ings of  ineligible  aliens,  however,  are 
not  afTected.  but  the  owners  are  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  sell  or  devise 
their  real  property  to  other  aliens  of 
the  same  class.  Leases  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  ineligible  aliens  are  per- 
mitted for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.  The  Department  of  State  bolda 
that  the  Webb  Act  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  Japanese  Treaty ;  the  protests 
of  Japan,  reviewed  on  anotlier  page 
(see  III,  International  Relations) ^ 
are  based  on  the  demand  of  national 
honor  and  have  involved  the  dclieato 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  American  citizenship. 

The  Philippine  Policy.— The  policy 
of  the  Democratic  Adininistnit ion  to- 
ward the  Philippine  Islands  has  been 
clearly  defined  and  sharply  criticized. 
It  w.iB  broadly  stated  in  the  lnaitg> 
ural  address  of  the  new  Governor- 
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General,  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  at 
Manila  on  Oct.  7,  quoted  at  kngth 

on  another  page  (sec  VIII,  Territories 
and  Dependencies),  and  more  defi- 
nitely by  President  Wilson  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  Dec  2.  The 
President  said: 

We  mast  hold  steadily  In  Tlew  their 
ultimate  independeQcc.and  we  must  move 
toward  the  time  of  that  Independence  as 
Btoadlly  US  the  way  fan  hf  clcnred  and 
the  fouiulatlons  thouglit fully  and  fiorma- 
nently  laid.  Acting  under  the  authority 
conferrrd  upon  the  rrealdent  by  Con- 
gress, I  have  already  accorded  the  peo- 

£le  of  the  Islands  a  majority  in  both 
ovses  of  their  legtslative  body  by  ap- 
pnintlnj;  five  instead  of  four  native  citi- 
rnns  to  the  mcmborshlp  of  the  ConHni>< 
Blon  I  bplieve  that  In  this  wav  wc  shall 
make  proof  of  their  capacity  In  counsel 
and  their  sense  of  responsibility  In  the 
czercise  of  political  power,  and  that  the 
sncccss  of  this  step  will  be  sure  to  clear 
our  view  for  the  steps  which  are  to  fol- 
low. 

Stop  hy  stop  we  Phould  extend  and 
perfect  the  systfin  of  srlf  fjovernment  in 
the  Islands,  making  t"st  of  tlinn  and 
modifying  them  as  experience  discloses 
tiietr  successes  and  thtUr  fallores :  that 
we  should  more  and  more  put  nnder  the 
control  of  the  native  citizens  of  the  ar- 
chl'iclncro  the  essential  Instruments  of 
their  life,  their  local  instrumcntnlitlis  of 
government,  their  schools,  all  the  com- 
mon interests  of  their  communities,  and 
po  by  counsel  and  '  ^peilence  set  up  a 
aoTcrnmcnt  which  all  the  world  will  see 
to  be  suitable  to  a  people  whose  affairs 
are  nnder  their  own  eontroL 

The  new  policy  has  been  eritieized  by 

an  influential  section  of  the  press  and 
bv  President  Taft.  Dean  C.  Worces- 
ter, VV,  Cameron  Forbes,  and  olliers 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  Philip- 
pine conditions.  Tlioy  assort  that 
during  his  three  months  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Air.  Harrison  has  removed  sev- 
eral of  the  capable  and  experienced 
Americans  in  charpc  of  btireaus  of 
the  insular  povernment,  notably  the 
bureaus  of  customs,  internal  revenue, 
public  lands  and  health.  Some  of 
these  oflices  he  has  filled  with  natives, 
others  with  inexperienced  Americans 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  Islands. 
He  has  sought  his  information  from 
native  advisers,  ifi^noring  the  counsels 
of  the  experienced  American  oflicials. 
Mr.  Taft  has  warned  the  Administra- 
tion in  recent  speeches  of  the  grave 
danperR  of  the  new  policy,  declaring 
that  the  Filipinos  will  not  be  ready 
for   independence   for  at   least  two 

Sencrations  and  that  the  raising  of 
elusive  hopee  of  early  independence 
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will  only  discredit  and  incommode 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  for 

the  betterment  of  tiic  Islands. 

The  Newspaper  Publicity  Law.— 
Pending  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme  Court  in  the  suits  brought  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Morning  Telegraph  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  newspaper  publicity 
law  of  Aug.  24,  1912  {A.  T.  1912, 
p.  788),  the  operation  of  the  law  was 
suspended  during  the  closing  niontlis 
of  the  Taft  Administration  by  tacit 
consent  of  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock. One  of  the  first  official  acts  of 
^Ir.  Piirleson,  howrvor,  was  to  issue 
on  March  8  an  order  directing  en- 
forcement, accompanied  by  a  warning 
that  newspapers  refusing  to  file  with 
the  Covcrnnient  and  publish  the  pre- 
scribed statements  of  circulation  and 
ownership  would  be  excluded  from  the 
mails.  About  00  per  cent,  of  the 
newspapers  affected  complied  with  the 
law  before  Mr.  Burleson's  order  was 
invalidated  on  March  II  by  a  re- 
straining order  pending  the  Oourt'a 
decision  granted  by  the  Suprema 
Court  on  the  application  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  On  June  10  the 
Court  handed  down  a  unanimous  de- 
cision upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  interpreting  its  publicity 

{)rovision  not  as  an  exertion  of  legis- 
ative  power  to  regulate  the  press,  or 
to  curtail  its  freedom,  but  as  mmlf 
imposing  supplemental  conditions  un- 
der which  privileges  to  second-clasa 
mail  service  may  be  enjoyed,  since 
failure  to  comply  with  this  provision 
is  not  punished  by  exclusion  from  the 
mails  generally,  but  only  from  second- 
class  privileges. 
The  Diggs-Caminettl  Ca8e.~Tba 

first  serious  embarrassment  of  the 
Administration  arose  from  an  inter- 
ference by  Attorney-General  McRey- 
nolds  with  the  course  of  justice  in 
certain  cases  pending  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  San  Francisco.  The 
most  important  of  these  cases  in- 
volved two  young  married  men  of 
prominent  familic,  Maury  T.  Diggs 
and  F.  Drew  Caminetti,  indicted  un- 
der the  Mann  White-Slave  Act  for 
inducing  two  young  girls  of  San  Fran* 
Cisco  to  elope  with  them  to  Pvcno, 
Nev.  Tiio  father  of  one  of  the  de- 
fendants was  Anthony  Caminetti,  re- 
cently appointed  Commiseioner-Qeii- 
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eral  of  IminigTation,  and  in  ordor  thnt 
Mr.  Caminetti  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  trial  of  his  son  without 
interferenee  with  the  duties  of  lils 
office,  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  De- 
pa  rtmont  of  Labor  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
llcKeynolds  in  June  to  order  a  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  until  the  Oc- 
tober term.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
order  on  June  21,  John  L.  MrXab. 
V.  S.  District  Attorney  at  ban  Fran- 
cisco, telegraphed  his  resignstion  to 
President  Wilson  with  a  statement 
uhich  first  brought  the  facts  into  pub- 
lic notice.  The  postponement  had 
been  orderedt  he  said,  after  he  had 
advised  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
attempts  to  corrupt  the  Oovornmcnt 
witnesses  and  of  the  public  boasts  of 
friends  of  the  defendants  that  the 
prosecution  would  be  deferred  through 
inflwence  at  Washington.  President 
Wilson  accepted  Mr.  McNab's  rcsi;;- 
natioB  without  comment,  and  began 
an  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  postponement,  for  which  Sec- 
retary Wilson  assumed  full  responsi- 
bility. On  June  24  the  President 
assured  Mr.  McReynolds  of  his  entire 
confidence  that  the  Attornoy-Gonerars 
course  was  prompted  by  ''sound  and 
impartial  judgment  and  a  dear  in- 
stinct for  what  was  fair  and  right," 
but  added  that  "what  we  may  think 
of  what  has  been  done  does  not  re- 
Here  us  of  the  obligatton  to  press 
these  cases  with  the  utmost  diligence 
and  energy."  Tlie  cases  were  accord- 
ingly brought  to  trial  in  August. 
Both  defendants  were  convicted,  and 
OD  Sept.  17  Diggs  was  sentenced  to 
two  Tears'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  $2,000  and  Caminetti  to  18  months' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $1,500. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Lectures.— The  criti- 
ci'^m  of  Mr,  McRf ynoMs'  indisorotion 
in  the  Diggs-Caminetti  case,  liowever, 
was  exceeded  in  volume  and  severity  j 
bj  the  comments  of  the  press  on  a  I 


lecture  tnnr  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bryan 
as  a  means  of  adding  to  his  salary  as 
Secretary  of  State.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  first  of  these  lectures,  in  a 
small  town  in  North  Carolina  on 
July  13,  Mr.  Bryan  explained  his  ac- 
ceptance of  his  usual  fee  as  follows: 

I  find  it  necessary  to  lecture  In  order 
to  supplement  the  salarar  which  I  recelTO 
from  tne  Oovemment,  the  salary  not  be* 

Inj?  sufllclont  to  cover  my  expenses.  As 
I  hnvi"  lertiirod  for  18  years,  this  method 
of  adding  to  my  income  Is  the  most  nat- 
ural one  to  which  to  tarn,  and  I  regard 
It  as  extremely  legitimate. 

In  reply  to  a  scatbfngf  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  Sennfp  by  Senator 
Bristow  (Kans.)  Mr.  Bryan  further 
explained  his  attitude  thus: 

My  eanilnfr  capacity  has  been  large, 

and  I  have  made  not  only  an  income  suf- 
licient  for  my  imm<<diate  needs,  but  have 
f<aved  on  an  aviiuKO  something  more 
tlian  $10,000  n  yc^ar.  .  .  .  I  nm  willing 
to  forego  whatever  advantage  I  might 
derive  from  the  acquiring  of  $10,000 
more  for  the  privilege  of  sorvInR  the 
country  In  this  office  durioff  the  coming 
four  years  .  .  .  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
falr-mindi  d  peoplo  vi-ill  a"^k  It  of  mo.  .  .  . 
In  devoting  a  part  of  my  vacation  to 
iecturlng.  I  am  doing  what  I  believe  to 
be  proper,  and  I  have  no  fear  whatever 
that  any  unbiassed  person  will  erltlelse 
me  when  he  knows  the  fact.s. 

Although  his  enterprise  was  widely 
condemned  by  newspapers  and  in- 
dividuals of  all  parties  as  a  degra- 
dation of  his  ofllcc  and  a  flagrant 
neglect  of  its  duties  in  the  existing 
relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Japan  and  ^Mexico,  Mr.  Bryan  lectured 
on  the  Chautauqua  circuit  dtiring  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  After 
concluding  his  season  on  Sept.  20,  Mr. 
Bryan  estimated  the  net  rei^pta 
from  his  h^ctiirea  at  somcthinfr  over 
$6,500  and  reiterated  bis  determina- 
tion to  continue  to  lecture  as  long  as 
he  should  "deem  it  desirable  or  neces- 
sary to  do  so."  It  was  announced  in 
December  that  Vice-President  Mar- 
j  shall  is  to  follow  his  example  during 
I  the  season  of  1914. 


THE  SIXTY-THIBD  CONGBESS 


OBOAnZATIOK 

Representation  of  PartlM.  — The 
state  elections  of  1912  assured  to  the 

Democrats  control  of  the  Senate  in 

the  Sixty-third  Congress  by  a  major- 
ity variously  estimated  from  the  cast 


ing  vote  of  the  Vice-President  to  six. 
The  best  information  available  at  the 
close  of  the  year  gave  the  Democrats 
40  members  and  Uie  Republicans  46, 

with  the  two  Illinois  peats  in  doubt 
(A.  Y.  n.,  1012.  p.  160).  A  coali- 
tion between  the  Democrats  and  Pro- 
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gresdives  in  New  Hampshire,  however, :  Senate.  In  a  second  caucus  on  March 
elected  the  Democratie  candidate,  and  |  6  seven  progressiyet  were  elected  <m 
the  contest  in  Illinois,  where  the  Pro-  i  Mr.  Kern's  nomination  to  this  most 


gressivcs  again  held  the  balance  of 
power,  was  decided  by  the  election  oi 
one  Democrat  and  one  Bepublican. 
The  Democrats,  therefore,  have  61 
Bcnts  in  thn  Senate,  the  Republicans 
have  44,  and  there  is  one  Progressive, 
Senator  Poindexter,  of  Waabinffton. 
One  of  the  Democratic  seate  has  oeen 
▼acant  since  the  death  of  Senator 
Johnston  of  Alabama  in  August  (see 
The  Fwvi  flfession,  infra) » 

Under  the  Apportionment  Act  of 
inn  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  was  increased  in  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  from  391  to  436. 
The  Democrats,  with  291  seats,  have 
more  than  double  thr  combined  repre- 
gentatiou  of  all  the  other  parties. 
According  to  the  oITicial  classification 
of  the  CcngreuimnU  Directory,  the 
remaining  seat"  are  distributed  as 
follows:  Republicans,  127;  Progres- 
sive Republicans,  7;  Progressives,  9; 
and  Independent,  1.    (See  also  V,  The 

National  A  <f        !>■  trrrfirm.) 

Special  Session  of  the  Senate. — At 
noon  ou  March  4  the  8enatti  of  the 
new  Congress  was  eonvened  in  special 
session  for  the  inauLjurutinn  of  the 
Democratic  Administration.  It  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  President 
Wilson  for  the  connrroation  of  exeen* 
tive  nominations  until  the  17th.  At 
the  same  time  the  Democratic  major- 
ity undertook  the  organization  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  result  that  the  entire 
slate  of  committee  assignments  was 
reported  to  the  Penate  and  approved 
before  the  final  adjournment. 

Organisation  of  the  Senate.— With* 
in  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  the  radical  or  progressive  ele- 
ment was  in  full  control.  In  the  first 
caucus,  on  Hareli  0,  the  conserratives 
surrendered  the  party  leadership  held 
during  the  Sixty-second  Tonj^ess  by 
Senator  Thos.  S.  Martin  (Va.). 
John  W.  Kern  (Ind.),  Mr,  Bryan's 
running  mate  in  1908,  was  elected 
"vrithont  oppo<;ition  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Democratic  caucus,  which 
carries  with  it  floor  leadership  in  the 
Senate.  The  caucus  on  March  6 
created  a  new  "stoj^rinfr  pommittee"  of 
nine  members  and  delegated  to  it  ex- 
tensive general  powers  of  direction 
over  the  work  of  the  party  in  the 


influential  body:  Mr.  Kern  (chairman 
o^cio),  G.  £.  Chamberlain  (Ore.), 
R.  L.  Owen  (OkU.)>  J.  A.  O^rmsa 
(N.  Y.),  Hoke  Smith  (6a.),  Luke  Lea 

(Tenn.),  and  Alva  Thomas  (Col.). 
The  two  representatives  of  the  con- 
servatives are  Thos.  W.  Martin  (Va.) 

and  James  P.  Clarke  (Ark.). 

Tho  first  important  task  of  the 
steering  committee  was  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Democratic  members  to 
the  committees  of  the  (Senate.  At  the 
outset  they  were  confronted  with  an 
agitation  on  the  part  of  certain  ex- 
treme radicals  for  the  abolition  of  the 
seniority  rule  in  the  a^^signment  of 
chairmanshipH,  on  whioli  tiie  caucus 
had  failed  to  take  action.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  iu  general  the 
seniority  rule  should  be  respected  in 
so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  the 
assignment  of  a  safe  majority  of 
progressive  Democrats  to  each  Senate 
eommittee.  Against  the  determined 
opposition  of  tln^  nxtreme  radicals,  the 
steering  committee  enforced  their  de- 
cision in  the  confirmation  of  Senator 
Simmons  (N.  C.)  as  ehairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  has 
chaffre  of  tariff  lerri«]ation,  triviiif^ 
him  nine  colleagues  from  tlie  ranks 
of  the  progressive  Demoerats.  The 
committee  .set  aside  the  seniority 
rule  only  in  the  substitution  of  Sf  na- 
tor  Martin  (Va.)  for  Senator  Tiilmaii 
(S.  C.)  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  justifying  the  ex- 
ception by  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Senator  Tillman's  health.  The  Demo- 
cratie assi^ounntts  were  eonflrmed  in 
eancuj^  on  March  15  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Senate  completed  the  election 
of  tlie  committees.  The  list  con- 
tained a  new  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  created  on  the  recom- 
nien  lation  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee,  to  relieve  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  impending  eurreney 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Cuban 
Relations  was  discontinued.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees  and  of  the  merahership  of 
certain  important  committees  is  given 
on  anothor  page  (see  V,  The  National 
Administration) , 

The  Senate  Dionocrats  in  caucus  on 
April  8  adopted  •  number  of 
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portant  caucu'i  nilrs  designed  to  limit  organization  of  the  House  of  'Repre- 
the  hitherto  autocratic  power  of  the  scntatives  were  taken  in  a  caucus  of 
chairmen  of  committees.  Ihc  new  i  ^70  members  of  the  Democratic  ma* 
rules  empowered  a  majority  of  the  |  jority  on  March  6.  Here  the  moderate 
Democratic  mrmbrrf;  of  nny  committee  conservatives  assumed  complete  com- 
mand and  established  a  harmony  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  conflict  of 
tendendes  within  the  Senate  Donoe- 
racy.  Without  a  dissenting  voice  the 
caucus  chose  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
(Pa.)  to  succeed  Mr.  Burleson  as 
ehairman  of  the  eauciis,  reelected  Os- 
car W.  Underwood  (Ala.)  as  floor 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  House,  and 
renominated  Champ  Clark  (Mo.)  as 
the  party's  eandidate  for  Speaker.  It 
continued  as  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic representation  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  11  members 
of  the  fDrmer  committee  refleetcd  to 
the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  sup- 
pTu'd  the  three  vacancies  with  mem- 
bers in  sympatliy  with  the  ideas  of 
their  colleagues.  The  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  perform  for  the  party  in 
the  House  most  of  the  functions  of 
the  '^steering  committee"  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democrats.  Hence  the  caucus  at 
once  ensured  the  continuitv  of  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  party  in  the  House 
and  committed  the  party  to  a  general 
policy  of  moderate  conservatinn. 

Thp  ^nme  caucus  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  no  member  of  the  11  so- 
called  '  big"  committees  of  the  House 
— Agriculture,  Appropriations,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  District  of  r<  lum- 
bin,  Fnrf'ign  AfTaira,  Judiciary,  inter- 
state and  I'oreign  Commerce,  Military 
Affaire,  Naval  AiTairs,  Fost  OBlces, 
and  Kivers  and  Harbors — should  be 
allowed  to  serve  on  any  other  House 
committee.  In  their  capacity  as  a 
committee  on  committees,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  nnd  Means  d'^rided  to  complete 
committee  assigmiicuts  only  as  the 
committees  were  required  for  the 
actual  work  of  the  House.  Hence  for 
the  flrsit  few  v-'^oka  of  the  extra  ses- 
6iou  of  Congress  tiie  only  committees 
organised  were  thoec  on  Accounts,  En* 
rolled  Bills,  Mileage,  Rules,  and  Ways 
and  ^^ean8,  all  of  which  were  elected 
on  April  10.  The  election  of  the 
other  committees  was  completed  on 
June  8.  The  list  contains  new  Com- 
mittees on  "Roads  and  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.   A  com- 


to  call  the  committee  i)i  i^c-sinn,  to 
appoint  all  conferees,  and  to  name  all 
•utHSommittees,  powers  formerly  «ser- 
cised  by  the  chairman  exclusively. 
The  power  of  appointment  to  the 
steering  committee  was  at  the  same 
time  transferred  from  the  caucus 
diftirman  to  the  caucus,  and  the  fune* 
tion  of  the  steering  committee  in 
filling  vacancies  in  committees  was 
reduced  to  the  selection  and  nomina- 
tion of  candidates,  the  caucus  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. 

The  progressive  Democrats  imes* 
peetedly  conceded  the  titular  honor 
of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
conservatives  in  the  party.  The  honOr 
was  expected  to  go  without  opposition 
to  Senator  A.  O.  Bacon  (IJa.),  a 
moderate  conservative,  who  had  exer- 
cised the  duties  of  the  offlce  alter- 
nately with  Senator  Gallinger  (N.  H.) 
pinre  the  death  of  Vice-President 
Sherman  in  October,  1912.  Senator 
Bacon  was  defeated  in  caucus  on 
Mnrdi  7  by  a  vote  of  14  to  27  by 
James  P.  Clarice  (Ark.),  a  candidate 

groposed  without  previous  warning 
y  Senator  O'Gorman  (N.  Y.).  It 
was  alleged  that  the  election  was  a 
te^t  of  strength  betwrrn  Senator 
O'Gorman  and  Hoke  Smith  (Oa.), 
Senator  Bacon's  colleague  arui  chief 
sponsor,  both  of  whom  aspired  to  be 
regarded  as  the  President's  spokes- 
man in  the  Senate.  As  a  consequence 
Senator  Smith  immediately  offered 
his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  but  wns  induced 
Inter  to  withdraw  it.  In  the  Sennte 
on  March  13  Senator  Clarke  was 
elected  President  pro  tempore  by  a 
vote  of  41  tn  }9,  fnr  Senator  Gallinger, 

the  Republicau  m  rninee. 

The  Senate  Republicans  in  caucus 
on  March  5  elected  Senator  Gallinger 
as  floor  leader.  The  Republican  as- 
signments to  the  Senate  committees 
were  made  by  a  committee  on  com- 
mittees under  the  ehainnanship  of 
Senntor  Warren  <Wyo.). 

Orji^aniration  of  the  HoTi^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives.— 'ihe  initial  steps  in  the 
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y\eie  list  of  tiie  chairmen  of  com-  The  Rules  of  Congress.— During  its 
mitteet  tad  of  tiie  membership  of  first  session  the  new  Congress  made 

certain  imporfnnt  com»nittoc='  i"?  i:ivm   practically  no  change  in  the  rules. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  ten- 
tatively the  House  rules  of  the  Siitty- 
second  Congress,  with  the  exception 
nf  Rule  XXXT  relating  to  the  draw- 
ing of  seats  in  the  hall  of  the  House, 
a  custom  abandoned  because  of  the 
substitution  of  bmclira  for  the  r,]f\ 
chairs  and  desks  to  accommodate  the 
increased  membership.  It  was  under- 
stood that  eventually  the  rules  would 
be  considerably  modified,  lint  t'lo  only 
subsequent  clianges  were  in  lUiles  X 
and  XI,  creating  new  committees  on 
roads  and  on  expenditures  in  the 
Department  of  l4ibor  and  defining 
their  duties. 


on  anotiur  pnfre  (see  V,  The  National 
Administration) . 

The  ProcresilTe  Party^Fourteen 
Progressives  and  ProgreisiTS  Repub- 
licans in  open  conference  on  April  4 
formed  a  third  party  organization. 
Victor  Murdock  (Kans.)  was  ehosen 
floor  leader  and  Progressive  candidate 
for  tho  ritfice  of  speaker.  Through  ar- 
rangement with  the  Republican  iluor 
leader,  James  K.  Mann  (111.),  the 
Progressives  as  Buch  obtained  repre- 
sentation on  11  House  Committees. 
The  party  is  therefore  recognized  as 
an  iiidependrnt  organization,  but  its 
voting  strength  has  been  fluotoating 
and  uncertain.  The  true  *'prn;jrr»s- 
sives"  in  the  House  minority,  those 
who  were  classed  as  "insurgents"  in 
1011  and  their  suecesaors,  number  at 
lesst  two  score.  The  supporters  of 
Mr.  ]\Iurdock  have  rarely  been  more 
than  half  as  many  and  the  nominal 
members  of  the  Progressive  party 
have  shown  littlr*  indication  of  mn 
sistency  of  purpose  or  power  of  con- 
certed actiun. 

The  Speakership.— The  election  to  {a,  y.  a.,  laiij,  p.   

the  speakership  at  the  opening  of  |  ary  My.  Wilson  fixed  upon  April  I 

the  new  session  on  April  7  re<:ult«'d  in  as*  the  date  of  opening,  but  at  the 
the  reelection  of  Chamo  Clark  by  a  i  instance  of  Mr.  Underwood  and  to 
vote  of  272.   James  R.  Mann,  the  give  more  time  for  the  framing  of 


THE  hbst  session 

President  Wilson  announced  short- 
ly after  his  election  in  November, 
1912,  that  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
would  be  called  in  extra  session  be* 

f  rr  April  16,  1913,  to  revise  the 

tanl  in  accordance  with  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  party 
{A,  F.  B.,  1912,  p.  44).   In  Febm- 


Republicnn  candidate,  received  111 
votes;  Victor  Murdock,  18;  Henry  A. 
Cooper  (Wis.),  four;  and  John  A. 
Nelson  ( Wis.) ,  one.  The  vote  for  the 
three  minor  candidates  was  an  early 
illustration  of  the  incnherenee  of  the 
Progressive  organization. 

The  Open  Caucus.— In  the  adoption 
of  the  "open  caucus"  the  Progressive 
and  Republican  parties  in  the  House 
have  introduced  an  important  change 
in  Congressional  party  management. 
All  the  conferonoes  of  the  Progres- 
sives have  hern  open  to  tho  public. 


the  tariff  legislation,  the  President's 
formal  proclamation  of  March  17 
convoked  Congress  on  April  7.  The 
Underwood  Tariff  bill  was  introduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session;  it  was 
followed  on  June  27  hy  tlie  Owen- 
Gla<?s  Federal  Reserve  bill  for  the  re- 
form of  the  banking  and  currency 
system.  The  record  c»f  the  session 
apart  from  these  two  measures  is 
reviewed  in  the  following  paragraphs., 
while  the  momentous  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary legislation  is  reserved  for  subse- 
rpicnt  consideration.    (See  slso  V,  The 


The  princi|)le  of  the  open  caucus  wsls  \  \atiou  r!  Ufmirv^trnfion.) 


approved  by  a  Republican  caucus  on 
April  17,  with  the  reservation  that 

sneret  sessions  may  he  ordered  by 
majority  vote  of  the  party.  The 
Democrats,  however,  in  caucus  on 
April  8,  defeated  a  resolution  for  the 

adoption  of  the  open  caucu<?  by  a 
vote  of  164  to  84.  although  the  pro- 
posal was  said  to  be  favored  by  the 

President. 


Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes.— 
Apart  from  the  Tariff  Act,  the  ehief 
])ieee  of  legislation  of  the  first  sepsion 
was  an  Act  providing  for  mediation, 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  labor 
disputes  on  interstate  carriers,  a  bill 
for  which  was  introduced  in  the  S^n- 
nte  by  Sennt^r  New  lands  on  June  10 
tS.  'ii)I7,  G3d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.).  It 
was  designed  to  supersede  the  Erdmau 
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Act  of  June  1,  1898,  the  machinery  of 
which  was  repudiated  in  the  wage  dis 
putc  between  the  eastern  railroadg  and 
their  loeotnothre  flremen  «ftr1y  in  the 
year  ( see  XVI J.  Labor) .  TheNcwlands 
bill  created  a  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  of  three  members,  which 
wu  empowered  at  the  request  of 
either  party  to  a  controversy  concern- 
ing wages,  hours  or  conditions  of 
labor,  to  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
amieable  settlement,  or,  if  imsucoess- 
ful  in  adjusting  the  dispute  by  medi- 
ation and  conciliation,  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  parties  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration;  or,  in  cases 
in  which  an  interruption  of  traffic 
is  imminent,  to  proffer  its  services 
to  the  parties  without  invitation. 
The  bill  provided  that  boards  of  arbi- 
tr;iM  II  appointed  under  the  Act 
ehonid  consist,  at  the  option  of  the 
parties,  of  three  or  six  arbitrators, 
appointed  in  the  nsnal  way;  but  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Tv?ifl  empowered  to  appoint  the  third 
arbitrator  of  a  board  of  three  in  five 
days,  or  the  two  independent  arbi- 
trators  of  a  hoard  of  six  in  15  days, 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  arhi- 
trators  appointed  by  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  in  ease  of  tlidr  failure 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  26.  At  the  instance  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson  a  substitnte  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton f  M  l.)  providing  fnr  boards  of 
arbitration  of  nine  members  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  instead  of  under  an 
independent  Boarfl  of  T^iTediation  and 
Conciliation.  The  Newlands  bill,  how- 
ever, was  enacted  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  15  (Public,  No.  6) 
in  or(!-^r  to  avert  a  threatened  strike 
of  trainmen  and  conductors  on  the 
eastern  railroads,  whose  dispute  was 
the  first  arbitrated  Under  tlie  Act. 
(See  also  XVII,  Labor;  and  XXII, 
Mailroad/i.) 

The  Seamen's  BilL— A  bill  to  ahol- 
Isli  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  a  pen- 
ally for  desertion  and  otherwise  to 

promote  the  welfare  of  seamen  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  (S.  136, 
63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  introduced  by 
Senator  La  Follette,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Oct.  26.  Thi"  bill  mnrh 
more  drastic  in  its  provisions  than 


the  measure  President  Taft  refused  to 
approve  ( »po  The  Sixty-second  Con- 
gresSt  supra).  It  prescribes  at  lea^t 
two  watehes  for  sailors  and  three 
watches  for  firemen,  oilers,  and  water- 
tenders  at  sea  and  a  nine-hour  day  in 
port  without  unnecessary  work  on 
Sundays  or  holidays;  payment  of 
wapes  on  demand  in  home  or  foreign 
ports  within  certain  specified  periods; 
and  minimum  forecastle  space,  wash- 
ing accommodations  and  allowances 
of  water  and  butter.  It  provides  that 
seamen  in  one  department  shall  not 
be  required  to  do  duty  in  another  de- 
partment except  in  ^ergency  and 
that  seamen  may  call  for  a  survey  in 
a  foreign  port.  No  veisf^el  of  100  tons 
gross  and  upward  except  those  navi- 
gating rivers  exclusively  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  any  port  of  the  United 
States  Tinloss  75  per  cent,  of  the  crew 
in  each  department  are  able  to  under- 
stand any  order  given  by  the  officers 
and  66  per  cent  of  the  crew  (in  the 
fourth  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  rising  from  40  per  cent,  in  the 
first  year)  are  rated  as  able  seamen; 
furthermore,  no  vessel  carrying  pas- 
senp^ers,  except  those  navij^tinpf  ri\  erpi 
and  harbors  exclusively,  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  anv  port  of  the  United 
States  without  lifeboat  aeeommoda* 
tion  snfTloiont  for  every  pn«a«onr»er  and 
every  member  of  the  crew  and  a  suf- 
ficient crew  to  man  each  lifeboat  with 
not  less  than  two  able  seamen  drilled 
the  handling  and  lowering  of  life- 


in 


boats.  The  bill  abolishes  arrest  and 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  deser* 

tion  and  provides  for  the  abrogation 
of  treaties  and  the  repeal  of  statutes 
under  which  deserting  seamen  are  ar- 
rested, detained  and  surrendered  back 
to  the  vessel;  it  prohibits  also  cor- 
poral pnni«;]inient  for  disobedience. 
Protests  against  the  measure  filed 
with  the  Tfouse  Committee  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  represent 
that  it  is  subversive  of  all  discipline 
and  in  its  requirements  for  lifeboats 
and  erews  lilceiy  to  be  totally  destruc- 
tive of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Appropriation  Acts. — The  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  bill  vetoed  by 
President  iaft  (see  The  Sisty-second 
Congress,  supra)  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  June  23.  The  rider 
ox'emptinji  Inlmr  unions  and  farmers* 
organizations  from  prosecution  under 
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the  Sherman  Act  which  Mr.  Taft  i  is]n  (I  durinfj  the  present  session"  and 
characterized  aa  "claps  lerrislation  of  |  directed  the  Committee  on  Rules  **to 
the  most  vicious  sort"  was  univer-  bring  into  the  House  a  rule  making 


nlly  eondemned ;  nevertheless,  the 
Senate  in  passing'  tlic  bill  on  May  7 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  11  to  32  a  mo- 
tion by  Senator  Gallingcr  (X.  H.) 
to  ttrike  out  the  offending  chrase. 
Mr.  Wilson  palliated  his  approval  of 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  while  ho 


in  order  appropriate  legislation  for 

such  purpose  on  any  appropriation 

bill  during  the  present  session."  Ac- 
cordingly the  Committee  agreed  to 
the  incorporation  in  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  bill  of  a  specific 

provision  abolisliinj?  the  Court  and 


would  have  vetoed  the  exemption  vesting  its  jurisdiction  in  the  U.  S. 
clause  if  it  could  have  been  separated  Distriob  Courts.  Before  passing  the 
from  the  rest  of  the  biJI,  it  could  in  bill  on  Sept.  0  the  House  adopted  by 

"     ^  "a  vote  of  ISO  to  78  an  amendment 

offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (Ga.)  to  legis- 
late the  judges  out  of  office  by  the 
repeal  of  the  law  authori7inf»  the 
appointment  of  five  additional  Cir- 
cuit Court  judges  for  service  in  the 
Commerce  Court.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, struck  out  this  amendment  and 
provided  for  tlio  retention  of  the 
judges  on  the  poneral  bench  for  cir- 
cuit and  district  court  assignments. 
On  the  insistence  of  the  President  that 
some  provision  be  ninde  for  tho 
judges,  the  House  agreed  in  confer- 
ence to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment.— Less 
than  a  year  after  its  f:u])mi?sinn  to 
the  states,  the  Seven  teen  tli  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tor?i.  rcrrived  its  thirtv-sixt!i  rntifica- 
tion  on  May  0,  nnd  was  formally  pro- 
claimed by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
on  May  31  (see  also  11,  Papular  (7ot>- 
enimcnt).  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  states  adopted  this  extension  of 


no  wise  embarrass  the  l^epartment  of 

Justice. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  limita- 
.tlon  was  Intended  as  cither  au  amend- 
ment or  an  interpretation  of  tlie  anti- 
tniBt  law,  bnt  merely  as  an  expreralon 

of  the  opinion  of  tho  r'onirn  ss  .  .  .  not 
Intendod  to  tfjuch  auyihiuK'  but  tho  ex- 
pondllurc  of  a  sinple  smiill  nddlilonal 
fund.  I  can  nvsure  tho  country  that  this 
Item  win  neither  limit  nor  "craliarrass 
tbe  actloDs  of  the  Department  of  Ju.xticc. 
Other  appropriations  supply  the  Depart- 
ment with  abnndant  funds  to  enforce  the 
law. 

An  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion bill  was  signed  by  the  President 

on  Oct.  22.  The  chief  importance  of 
tbe  bill  lay  in  two  riders,  one  abol- 
ishing the  Commerce  Court  (see 
infra)  and  the  other  exempting  from 
civil-service  regulations  U.  S.  deputy 
marshals  and  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  the  latter  a  class  of 
officials  vastly  increased  in  numbers 
and  importance  by  tho  establishment 
of  the  income  tax.  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
fended his  approval  of  the  exemption, 
which  was  widely  criticised  aa  a  raid 
on  the  merit  system  (see  V»  Civil 
Service),  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  fact  that  the  offices  of 
dipnty  confctor  and  deputy  marshal 
Were  ntn-cr  lutendi'd  to  ho  Inchuled  under 
the  ordinary  y)r<»visl<>ns  of  th*'  clvil- 
Bervlcc  law.  The  control  of  Ihe  whole 
method  and  spirit  of  the  administration 
of  tbe  proviso  In  this  bill  which  con- 
cerns the  appointment  of  these  offleera  is 
no  less  entirely  in  my  hands  than  it  was 
before  Ihe  hill  bccnme  law  .  .  .  and 
there  Is  no  danger  thar  the  upojls  prin- 
ciple will  creep  In  with  my  approval  or 
connlTanee. 

Abolition  of  the  Commerce  Court.— 

After  four  yenra  of  preriirioiis  exist- 
ence the  Coniincree  Court  created  by 
the  Tar  ill  Act  of  1909  was  abolished 
on  Dec.  31.  The  House  Democrats  in 
cminiH  on  June  25  resolved  "thnt  the 
Commerce  Couit  be  immediately  abol- 
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popular  government  was  in  strikin 
contrast  with  the  slow  progress  o: 
the  income  tax  amendment  8ubmitte<l 
in  1009  and  proclaimed  three  months 
before  (see  The  iSixty-second  Congress, 
supra) »  The  text  of  the  amendiaient 
is  as  follows: 

Artict.e  XVII.    The  Senate  of  tbe 

T'nlted  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  state,  elected  l»y  tho 

Seople  thereof,  for  six  years  ;  and  each 
.  enator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  elec- 
tors In  each  state  shall  have  the  quallfl- 
cations  requisite  for  electors  ot  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  Iegtsla> 
tares. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  r<T>re- 
sentntlon  of  any  state  In  tho  Senate,  th" 
exirutlve  anfhorlfy  of  such  state  shall 
Issue  writs  of  eleellon  to  fill  sueh  Va- 
cancies :  I'roi  iilnl.  That  the  legislature 
of  any  slate  may  empower  the  executive 
thereof  to  raalce  temporary  appointments 
uotll  the  people  All  the  TScsDcies  by  elec« 
tlon  as  the  legislature  majr  direct. 
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TbiB  amendment  shall  not  be  oon- 
ttnied  as  to  effect  the  election  or  term 

of  any  Senator  chosen  b(>fore  it  becomes 
▼slid  as  part  of  the  Coastltutloo. 

The  dates  on  which  the  amend- 
ment waa  ratified  by  the  yarioua 
•tates  wtre  «a  loUows: 

Arizonn.  Jnno  3       Htaaawkta,  Jmw  10 

UassactiuseiLs,  May 
22 
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Arkansas.  Apr.  14     North  Carolina,  Jan. 
California.  Jan.  28  '2o 
Colorado.  Feb.  13      North  Dakota,  Feb. 
Conneciit  ut.  Apr.  16  18 


Idaho.  Jan.  ai 
Illinois.  Feb.  18 

Indlnn.'i.  Mar.  6 
Iowa.  Fob.  ti 
Kansas.  Jan.  17 
Maitif.  IVb.  20 
Michigan.  Jan.  28 
Missouri,  Mar.  7 
Montana,  Feb.  7 
Nebraska.  Feb.  5 
Keyada.  Feb.  19 


Ohio.  Feb.  26 
Oklahoma,  Feb.  24 

Ort'pon.  Jan.  23 
I't-nnsylvanla,  Apr. 
15 

South  Dakota,  IVb. 
27 

Teonessee,  Apr.  1 
Texas.  Feb,  i 

Vermont,  Feb.  19 
Washington,  Feb 


NewUam|Mhlfe.l^h.WMt  Vfiflaia,  F^b. 

New  Jersey,  Mar.  IS  Wisconsfn,  May  9 
New  Mexico.  Mar.  16  Wyoming.  Feb.  11 
New  York,  Jan.  15 

The  first  Senator  elected  by  popular 
Tote  was  Auffustua  O.  Bacon  (Dem.), 

clio^en  by  tlic  voters  of  Georgia  in 
a  Bpeoial  election  on  July  15  to  suc- 
ceed himself  for  the  term  expiring  in 
1910. 

The  Alabama  Scnatorship  —  The 
death  of  Senator  Joseph  F.  Jolinston 
of  Alabama  on  Aug.  b  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  state  Gorcnuor 
under  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to 
appoint  a  successor  for  the  une.xpired 
term  of  a  Senator  in  oihce  at  the 
time  of  the  inroclamation  of  the 
amendment.  Governor  0*Xeal  on 
Aufj.  12  nominated  Repreaentative 
Henry  D.  Clayton  for  the  remainder 
of  Senator  Johmton'a  term,  ending 
March  3,  1915,  defending  his  right 
to  mnkc  the  appointment  on  the 
ground  that  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment was  not  to  be  "so  eonstmed  as 
to  efTect  the  election  or  term  of  any 
Renntnr  cliosen  before  it  became  valid 
as  part  of  the  Constitution."  Many 
of  the  Senate  leaders,  however,  held 
that  a  special  dcetion  should  have 
been  called  to  empower  the  Governor 
to  make  the  nomination,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  refused  to  con- 
firm ^fr.  Clayton's  appointment,  ^fr. 
Clayton  resigned  the  appointment  in 
October  in  response  to  the  request  of 
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President  Wilson  that  he  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  assist  the  President 
in  carrying  out  a  programme  of  anti> 
trust  legislation  projected  for  the  next 
session  and  the  next  Congress.  Gov- 
ernor OVeal  on  Nov.  17  appointed 
Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the  Birm- 
ingham ycirs,  but  as  the  question  of 
the  Governor's  right  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment has  not  been  decided,  Ala- 
bama is  still  deprived  of  one  repre- 
sentative in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Under- 
wood announced  on  Oct.  4  liis  candi- 
dacy for  election  to  the  Senate  from 
Alabama  for  the  term  beginning  in 
1915. 

The  Lobby  Inquiry. — The  most  im- 
portant extra-legislative  activitv  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-tliird 
Congress  was  the  investigation  under- 
taken by  cornniittei's  of  the  Senate 
and  House  into  charges  by  President 
Wilson  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
and  sinister  lobby  against  the  Tariff 
bill.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  (see  The  Underwood  Tariff 
Act,  infra),  Mr.  Wilson  on  May  26 
issued  the  following  sensational  state- 
ment: 

I  think  that  the  ptibllc  ought  to  know 
the  extraordinary  exertions  being  made 
by  the  lobby  In  Washington  to  gain  rec- 
ognition for  certain  alterations  of  tlie 
Tariff  bill.  Wasblngton  has  seldom  seen 
s>  numerous,  so  Industrious  or  so  In- 
sidious a  'o!)by.  Tlio  nowspnpors  are 
belnjr  illled  wlih  paid  odverilsornonts  cal- 
cuiaird  to  mislead  not  only  the  Judg- 
ment of  public  men  but  also  th<>  public 
opinion  of  the  country  Itself.  There  Is 
every  evidence  that  money  without  limit 
is  being  spent  to  snstain  this  lobby  and 
to  create  an  appr-arnnce  of  a  pressure  of 
jniblle  opinion  antagonistic  to  some  of 
the  rhU'f  Itr^ms  of  the  TarlfT  liill.  .  .  . 
Tlie  (;overnmt'nt  In  all  Its  branches  ought 
to  be  relltvcd  from  this  Intolerable  bur- 
den and  this  constant  interruption  to 
tbe  calm  prosrress  of  debate. 

The  Senate  on  May  29  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  28  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  investigate  the  alleged  ]ol>l>y  and 
to  report  to  the  Senate  within  10 
days  its  personnel,  methods  and  ob> 
jeets,  and  also  the  direct  or  indirect 
connection  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  corporations  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  commodities 
mentioned  in  the  Tariff  bill.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution  a  committee 
of  five  members  of  the  Judiciary 
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Committer  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Overman  (N.  C.)  was  ap- 
pointed on  May  81  and  immediately 

opened  the  inquiry  by  taking  tlie 
testimony  of  the  90  Senators  on  a 
eerics  of  11  ouestioua  designed  to  dis- 
close their  financial  or  profewional 
interest  in  the  pending  tariff  legisla- 
tion, their  attempts  to  influence  other 
Senators  thereon,  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  extent  and  agency  of 
the  representations  made  by  private 
parties  to  secure  amendment  of  the 
Underwood  bill.  Having  obtained  from 
this  inquisition  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  had  inter- 
viewed Senators  witli  rospcct  to  pend- 
ing legislation,  the  Committee  de- 
cided to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry to  cover  all  orguiized  efforts 
to  influence  action  on  legislation  of 
any  kind  then  pcndinj;  or  under  con- 
sideration in  the  recent  past,  and  to 
this  end  the  time  for  report  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Senate,  first  to  June 
2S  and  later  indefinitelv.  In  the  oarlv 
putt  of  the  inquiry  which  began  on 
June  9,  the  committee  gave  attention 
to  the  opposition  to  the  Tariff  bill, 
particularly  the  free-supar  nn<l  free- 
wool  sections,  without  discovering  ma- 
terial evidence  of  improper  influence. 
Early  in  July  the  course  of  tlie  in- 
quiry was  directed  into  new  channels 
by  sensational  testimony  and  counter- 
testimony  relating  to  tiie  alleged  ac- 
tivities of  the  certain  self-confessed 
apfcnts  of  the  National  Association  of 
Iklanufacturers  and  an  organization 
known  as  the  American  Anti-trust 
League.  The  stories  of  Martin  M. 
Mulhall  of  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  past  and  present  Representa- 
tives by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  led  the  House  to  pro- 
vide on  July  9  for  an  indopondent  in- 
vestigation by  a  committee  of  seven 
under  the  chairmanaliip  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rett (Tenn.)-  This  committee  pre- 
sented to  the  TTouse  on  Dec.  9  n  long 
report  of  their  investigations  (H.  Re- 
port No.  113,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
They  found  the  Mulhall  charges  of 
improper  influences  entirely  without 
foundation  except  in  the  case  of  one 
Representative,  James  F.  McDermott 
(111.),  whom  the  committee  found 
••guilty  of  acts  of  grave  impropriety, 
tinbocominfj  the  dignity  of  the  dis- 
tin^ished  position  be  occupies."  The 


report  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  who  are  to  report 
what  action  should  be  tahwa  thowm. 
The  Senate  oommittee  has  not  re* 
ported. 

THE  SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  opened  at  noon  on 
Dec.  1.  Attempts  to  ad|oum  the  first 
session  in  November,  in  order  that 
members  might  collect  their  mileage 
allowance,  were  frustrated  by  the 
President's  insistence  that  no  reeeas 
be  taken  until  the  Currency  bill  was 
disposed  of.  There  was  no  break, 
therefore,  between  the  first  and  second 
sessions.  The  chief  event  of  the  sec- 
ond session  was  the  passage  of  tlio 
Currencv  bill  (see  The  Federal  Rc- 
serve  Act,  infra ) .  With  that  measure 
disposed  of,  both  houses  adjourned  on 
Dec.  23  to  Jan.  12,  10] 4. 

The  President's  Message. — Presi- 
dent Wilson  read  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress  in  joint  session 
of  the  two  houses  on  Dec.  2.  His 
brief  address  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  formidable  documents  in  whicli 
recent  Presidents  have  bean  wont  to 
review  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  activities  nf  the 
executive  departments.  After  a  brief 
reference  to  the  leadership  of  tli« 
I'nited  States  in  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational cimity,  as  exemplified  by 
the  assent  in  principle  of  31  nations 
to  the  peace  plan  proposed  by  Seera* 
tary  Bryan,  and  to  tlie  condition  of 
alTairs  in  Mexico  (see  TIT,  Interna- 
tional Jitlations)t  Mr.  Wilson  turned 
to  the  exposition  of  a  few  important 
policies  proposed  for  translation  into 
legislative  action.  These  were: 


1.  Banking  and  currency  reform,  to  be 
sorurod  by  the  enactment  of  the  pendiug 
bill. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  system  of  rural 
credits,  to  make  the  farmers*  abandant 

and  substantial  credit  rettoarces  avail- 
able as  a  foundation  for  Joint,  concerted, 
local  action  in  tbeir  own  behalf  la  get- 
tInK  the  capital  thfv  must  use. 

rrovcntliMi  of  prU-ate  monopolj  by 
additional  anti  trust  legislation. 

4.  Provision  for  a  national  primary 
for  the  nomination  of  Presidential  can- 
didates. 

5.  Extension  of  citizenship  to  Porto 
Rico,  of  n  further  depree  of  self-^vern- 
ment  to  Hawaii,  and  ultimate  laoQ^end- 
onro  to  the  I'hillpplnes. 

•  >.  I^ovelopment  of  the  resonrees  of 
Alaska,  with  a  OofenuDeat  sjstsa  o( 
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railways  as  a  first  step,  and  establlsb- 
ment  of  a  full  territorial  form  of 
goverDment. 

7.  £ztenaion  of  the  equipment  and 
powem  of  flw  Btmatt  of  Mlnee  for  the 
encoiirageincnt  of  etfe  and  eeonomlcal 
mlnlnir. 

8.  Provision  of  an  effective  employers' 
liability  law  for  railway  emplovees. 

9.  Alleviation  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  employment  of  sailors. 

In  urging  the  prompt  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  primary 
dections  to  enable  the  voters  of  the 
ieveral  parties  to  "choose  their  nom- 
inees for  the  Presidency  without  the 
intervention  of  nominating  conven- 
tiona,"  tha  Preaident  aaid: 

I  venture  the  su^jppstlon  that  this  leg- 
islation should  provide  for  the  retention 
of  party  conventions,  but  only  for  th<> 
porpoM  of  declaring  and  accepting  the 
Teralct  of  the  primaries  and  lormulat- 
Ine  tho  platforms  of  the  parties;  and  I 
Biif:i,'»'st  that  those  conventions  should 
ciirisist  nut  of  delegates  chosen  for  this 
slnplf  purpose,  but  of  the  nominees  for 
I'unjrress.  the  nominees  for  vacant  seats 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  whose  terms  have  not  yet 
closed*  the  national  committees  and  the 
candidates  for  the  Presldeney  tbemselves, 
in  order  that  platforms  may  be  framed 
by  those  responsible  to  the  people  for 
carrying  them  Into  effect. 

The  most  important  subject  dealt 
"with  in  the  message,  the  extension  of 
the  anti-trust  law,  the  President  dis- 
misaed  rerj  briefly  wih  a  promise  of 
a  subsequent  special  message.  The 
general  nature  of  the  legislation  to  be 
proposed  was  foreshadowed  thus: 

The  Immediate  service  we  owe  the 

business  communities  o(  the  country  la 
to  prevt-nt  private  uion(»i)uly  more  effec- 
tualiy  tlian  it  has  yrt  b<»'u  prevented. 
I  think  it  will  be  easily  agreed  that  we 
should  let  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
aland,  unaltered,  as  It  Is.  with  lu  de- 
batable ground  abont  It.  but  that  we 
should  as  much  as  posslhlo  r<^dtice  the 
area  of  that  dfbatnblo  ground  by  further 
and  more  explicit  legislation  :  arid  should 
also  supplement  that  great  Act  by  legis- 
lation which  will  not  only  clarify  it  but 
also  facilitate  its  administration,  and 
make  It  fairer  to  all  concerned. 

Estimates  for  1915. — ^Tlie  estimates 
for  the  ilseal  year  1916,  prepared  by 

the  different  Departments  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  bv  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  on  Dec.  1,  asked  for  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  $1,108,681,777,  a 
sum  $22,864,067  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  1914  but  $30,255,066 
less  than  the  estimates  for  that  year. 
The  cost  of  tlie  Postal  Senriee,  esti- 
mated at  $306,053,117,  ia  expeeted  to 


Office.  Decreases  are  anticipated  111 
the  oxpcnditures  for  public  buildings, 
$6,48t»,000;  rivers  and  harbors,  $1),- 
472,000;  and  pensions,  $11,160,000. 
The  principal  increases  are  requested 
by  the  War  Department,  $10,557,000; 
Navy  Department,  $3,070,000;  and 
Department  of  Commerce,  $4,225,000; 
while  the  Panama  Canal  is  expected  to 
cost  $5,180,000  more  than  in  1914. 
The  War  Department  increase  is 
largely  in  the  items  of  fortifications 
and  organized  militia.  The  small  in* 
crea.se  in  tlic  Navy  Department  accom- 
panies a  building  programme  includ- 
ing two  battleships  and  eight  destroy- 
ers. Secretary  Redfield's  estimates 
provide  for  a  force  of  foreign  com- 
mercial attacb<5.s,  a  new  census  of 
manufactures,  and  extended  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the 
investigation  of  corporation  stock  and 
bond  issues,  holding  companies,  inter- 
locking directorates,  etc.,  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  trusts,  and  the  con- 
flict of  state  corporation  laws. 

Secretary  ^fcAdoo  estimates  the  or- 
dinary receipts  for  1914  at  $736,000,- 
000,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  at 
$709,000,000.  For  1915  the  ordinary 
disbursements  are  estimated  at  the 
same  figure,  while  the  ordinary  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  to  decline  to 
$728,000,000.  The  surplus  of  $2G,- 
000.000  is  estimated  practically  to 
meet  the  appropriation  required  for 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Legislation. — Besides  the  Federal 
Tlcserve  Act,  Congress  enacted  in  De- 
cember only  one  measure  of  general 
interest,  the  bill  empowering  the  city 
of  San  Franciseo  to  impound  a  water 
supply  in  the  Hetch  Hetchv  Valley 
(H.  R.  7207,  63d  Cons.,  Ist  sesa.),  ap; 
proved  by  the  President  on  Dee.  19 
(.sec  X,  Public  Ltuida;  and  XXIII, 
Engineering) . 

On  Dec.  3  the  House  passed  a  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hay  (Va.)  em- 
powering the  President  to  organise 
volunteer  regiments  for  war  purposes 
whenever  in  his  judgment  war  is  im- 
minent or  actually  exists  (H.  R,  7138, 
63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  The  volunteer 
force  thus  organized  would  be  enlisted 
for  the  entire  war  and  would  be  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  organized 
militia  and  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the   regular    Armv.     The  President 


met  out  ol  the  revenue  of  the  Post  i  would  appoint  all  o^ersy  not  mort 
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than  four  regulars  to  any  one  volun-  j  force  for  which  provision  is  made  in 
tecr  regiment.    The  Btrength  of  the  j  the  bill  is  estimated  at  242,000 

THE  UNDE&WOOD  TASXEV  ACT 


Preparation  of  the  New  Law^| 

The  preparation  of  tlio  I'nderwood 
Tariff  Act  of  1913  began  in  the  first 
Bcssion  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
in  1011.  In  the  ehemical,  metal,  tex- 
tile, and  sugar  schedules  the  new  law 
followed  in  j^cneral  the  provisions  of 
the  tariff  bills  vetoed  by  President 
Taft  in  1911  and  1912  (A.  T.  B., 
1911,  pp.  48-52,  291;  1912,  pp.  332-4), 
and  t!)c  principles  laid  down  therein 
governed  the  revision  of  the  re- 
maining sehedules.  The  actual  draft- 
ing of  the  Underwood  bill  was 
begun  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  the  opening  of  the  final  Session  of 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  A  scries  of  hearings  on  the 
different  schedules  were  held  in  Janu- 
ary and  tiie  first  draft  of  the  bill 
was  completed  late  in  February.  At 
the  close  of  the  special  session  of  the 
Senate  in  March,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  were  admitted  to  conferences 
on  the  measure,  wliich  continued,  with 
the  occasional  participation  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  until  the  opening  of 
Congress  on  April  7.  The  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President  ami  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  l^Ieans  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Underwood  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  It  was  iinmrdiately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
on  April  21  Mr.  Underwood  reintro- 
duced the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
caucus  as  an  original  measure  (H.  R. 
3321,  03.1  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

The  President's  Tariff  Message. — 
President  Wilson  presented  his  first 
message  to  Congress  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session.  lie  abandont'd  the 
custom  of  written  messages  followed 
for  112  years  by  every  President  since 
Jefferson,  and,  reverting  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Washington  and  John  Adams, 
read  liis  message  in  person  to  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  assembled  in  joint 
session.  The  purpose  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion, said  ^fr.  Wilson,  was  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  received  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  election  of  1912.  The' 


President  made  no  specifle  reference 
to  the  measure  which  represented  bin 

own  views  and  the  views  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  par^  in 
Congress,  but  dealt  broadiT  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  tne  pending 
legislation  in  the  following  lignifleaS 
passage: 

No  one  who  looks  the  facts  squarely 
In  the  face  or  knuws  niiyiUlu^f  thai  Ilea 
beneath  the  sun'ace  of  acilon  can  fall 
to  perceive  tho  principles  upon  which 
recent  tariff  ie^iatloa  has  been  based. 
.  .  .  CoDsclonslj  or  unconsciously,  we 
have  biilir  nji  a  s.  t  of  privileges  and  ex- 
emptlous  fruui  euiupotUlon  behind  which 
it  was  easy  by  any,  evt  n  the  crudest, 
forms  of  combinaiiun  to  organize  monop- 
oly :  until  at  last  nothing  Is  normal, 
nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  the  tests  <mC 
onicicncy  and  economy,  tn  oar  world  of 
big  business,  but  everything  tlirlves  by 
concerted  arrangement.  Only  u<  \v  prin- 
ciples of  action  will  ssave  us  frnm  a  tinal 
hard  crystallization  of  monopoly  and  a 
complete  loss  of  the  Influenres  that  quick* 
on  enterprise  and  keep  Independent  en* 
ergy  alive. 

it  is  plain  what  those  principles  must 
be.  We  must  abolish  everything  that 
boars  even  ilic  fJimblanr-e  of  prlvHi>ge  or 
of  any  kind  of  arillicial  advautnge.  and 
put  our  business  men  and  producers  un- 
der the  stimulation  of  a  constant  neces- 
sity to  be  eiBcient,  cconomlcai.  and  en- 
terprising, matters  of  competitive  su- 
premacy, t>ettcr  worlcerB  end  merchants 
than  any  in  the  world.  A  ide  from  the 
duties  laid  upon  articles  whirh  we  do  not, 
and  probably  cannot,  produce,  there- 
fore, and  the  duties  laid  upon  luxuries 
aud  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  revenues 
they  yield,  the  object  of  the  tariff  duties 
henceforth  laid  mnst  be  effeetfre  com- 

{>etition,  the  whetting  of  American  wlta 
»y  contest  with  the  wits  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Democratic  Theory  of  Tariff 

Revision. — The  practical  application 
of  these  principles  in  the  framing  of 
the  Underwooa  bill  was  outlined  by 

Mr.  Underwood  in  an  explanatory 
statement  accompanying  the  bill  (if, 
R.  Report  No.  5,  (>3d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
At  the  outset  the  Democrats  rejected 
as  a  guide  to  the  fixini:  of  tariff  rates 
the  doctrine  of  tlic  Tai  ilT  Roard  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  a 
system  of  tariff  rates  equal  to  the 
differences  in  cost  between  foreign  and 
domestic  production  plus  a  reasonable 
inarL'in  of  profit.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  adopted  as  funds- 
mental  the  two  essential  idem  of  tht 
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tariff  plank  of  the  Democratic  plat* 
form  of  1912,  first,  that  tariff  duties 
should  be  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
duce revenuo  fi  r  tlio  Qoverninpiit  and 
without  thouglit  of  protection,  ami 
second,  that  such  dutiis  should  be 
established  by  legislation  that  will 
not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  practical  apnlUatlon  of  the  first 
f.rlucl^i!.'.  ihf  Cuniriihite  kt-pt  lu  mln<l 
the  fli.silnciion  beiwtt^n  the  necessities 
uiid  luxuries  of  life,  n'tluc-iag  the  tarlflT 
Lardcns  on  the  necesslttcs  to  the  lowest 
points  eoramensnrate  wftb  reroatie  re- 
ciulument'^  and  making  iho  liixnrlrs  «.f 
life  boar  thoir  nr<)i>er  portion  of  tlie  tar- 
IT  responsibilities.  Many  Items  of  manu- 
facture controlled  by  monopolies  baro 
been  placed  on  tbe  uee  Itot. 

In  applying  the  second  principle  the 
Coinnnttee  had  to  consider  the  efTict 
of  the  sudden  elimination  of  the  mul- 
titude of  unnecessary  and  uneconomi- 
cal establishments  which  had  grown 
under  the  protective  system.  To 
avoid  imnecossarv  distiirl):in(  e  (>l  trade 
and  to  give  every  opportunity  for 
reasonable  adjustment,  a  pradual 
transition  in  tarilT  conditions  w.is  d*' 
mandf'd,  and  the  rmlt-rwood  Tariff 
attenjpts,  as  a  prtdiinitinry  stej), 

1.  To  ellmioate  protection  of  profits 
and  to  cut  off  tbe  duties  wbicb  enable  In- 
dastrial  managers  to  exact  a  bonus  for 
whkh  no  coulvslent  Is  rendered. 

2  To  InJrodui  i-  In  rv  ly  line  of  In- 
dustry a  corapetitlv"  tailT  liasls  picvid- 
Icg  tt)r  a  substantlnl  ainount  of  Ir.iT) t- 
tation.  to  the  end  that  no  rum  i  in  yliall 
be  ab-e  to  feel  that  It  hn>*  a  monoi*  !y 
of  ihr  home  market  gained  other  than 
lhr«>i}gh  the  fSet  that  It  Is  able  to  fur- 
nish better  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
others. 

The  theory  of  a  competitive  tariff  ia 
briefly  this: 

Where  the  tariff  rates  balance  the  dif- 
ference in  fi  St  nt  home  aud  abroad.  In- 
cluding nn  allowanf"'  for  the  difTerence  In 
freight  lalc-:,  (be  tarllT  must  lie  mmpeti- 
tlve>  and  from  that  point  downward  to 
the  lowest  tariff  that  can  be  levied  It 
will  continue  to  be  competitive  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent.  Where  competition  la 
not  inf»  rfer«d  with  by  l-^vylng  the  tax 
abovo  thi'  hlich'  st  romprt i ;  !vt>  jx-lnt.  the 
profits  of  the  manufactu:-'  r  art>  not  pro- 
tected. On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
duties  levied  at  the  custom  house  arc 
high  enough  to  allow  the  American  man- 
ufactnrrr  to  mnke  a  profit  before  his 
Conip<'tltor  can  enter  thi-  fl<'Id.  \vt>  have 
Invad' d  111*'  dornnin  of  tin-  i)rot'Ci  ion  of 
profir-,  In  i.iir  judgment  th<'  proN'fflon 
of  any  profit  mu.st  of  necr'ssily  have  a 
tcsdeoej  to  destroy  competition  and 
create  monfvdy,  whether  the  profit  pro- 
tected is  rcajionable  or  uureasonable* 


Hencp  the  programme  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party 

Is  the  gradual  and  Inslsteot  reduction 

of  our  tariff  laws  to  a  basis  where  the 
Ameiiiau  manufacturer  must  nuct  hon- 
est competition,  where  he  must  develop 
hl.s  bu.Niuess  along  the  best  aud  most  eco- 
nomical lines  ;  where,  when  he  tights  at 
home  to  control  bis  marlcet.  he  is  forg- 
ing tbe  way  In  tbe  development  of  bis 
buslncKS  to  extend  his  trade  in  ilic  raar- 
k»  ts  of  the  world,  lu  our  Judgment  the 
fiifur*  growth  of  our  great  industries 

litis  bejuud  the  8eas. 

The  Underwood  Bill.— H.  R.  3321 
was  referred  to  the  Committeo  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  April  21  and  re* 
ported  without  change  the  following 
day.  The  general  character  of  tho 
measure  is  outlined  in  the  following 
''uutmary  of  the  more  important 
chan^f'-^  proposed,  quoted  from  Mr. 
Underwood's  explanatory  statement 
(see  also  XIV,  Puhlio  Finance;  and 
XXI,  J/antt/acfvree) : 

Sclftlule  A,  ChrmicaU,  OiU,  and 
Paint.!. —  ihe  rates  ou  certain  commodi- 
ties ahow  heavy  reductions.  Ituraclc 
acid  is  cut  from  78.70  per  cent.,  com- 
puted on  imports  of  1912,  to  21.43  per 
cent.,  glue  from  a.!. 00  to  14.2J>  per  cent., 
and  red  lead  from  (j0..'.5  to  25  per  ci  nt. 
Mod  :;i  '■  riduf  lions  have  bccu  niadf  on 
mj'diciiml  i)ri  [iara!  ion  which  are  cut 
from  27*  to  1.',  p.  r  cent.,  drugs  from 
]'J.5i  to  10  per  cent,  and  olive  oil  In 
bottles  from  35. IS  to  21.05  per  cent. 

Schedule  It.  Earths,  Karthcuirarc,  an4 
Clanairare. — Kates  on  all  brick  have 
been  cut  on  tli.>  average  from  :iit.'2'.l  per 
cent.,  comjuited  on  Imports  of  1912.  to 
10.28  per  cent.,  tile  from  47.84  to  2:5.38 
per  cent.,  asphalt  from  35.05  to  9.02 
per  cent.  Ordinary  earthenware,  which 
was  already  relatively  low,  bring  sub- 
ject to  an  average  dufy  of  24.<»7  per 
cent.,  has  now  been  ctjt  to  15  p.  r  ernt.. 
while  window  glass  has  been  given  an 
av(  rage  reduction  of«from  40.38  to  28.80 
per  c*  lit. 

Schedule  Of  Metal*  and  Manufaeturet 
of. — In  iron,  steel,  and  their  products, 
and  other  metals,  there  have  been  Im- 
portant exttnslons  of  the  free  list.  In- 
( ludlnu'  Iron  ore  aud  steel  rails.  IMg  lr<»n 
and  .s'.Tl.s,  which  were  lG.o5  and  17.79 
per  cent.,  have  been  cut  to  8  per  cent.  In 
earh  case  :  beams  from  23.20  to  12  per 
cent  ,  and  forglngs  from  30  to  15  per 
cent. 

Schr<Julr  D,  Wond  and  Manufartitrrn 
of. — -TIk'  id'  a  of  the  lar>:e  extension  of 
the  free  list  for  the  uninatmfai'tured 
prodtieta  has  been  tho  fundamental  con- 
ception. Thus  sawed  boards  other  than 
cabinet  wood  have  been  carried  to  the 
free  list,  while  sawed  cabinet  woods, 
which  Were  12.70  per  cent.,  are  now  10 
per  cent.  :  casks,  barrels,  etc.,  which  wero 
;!0  piT  c»'iit.  in  1012,  ari'  now  15  per 
cpnt.  :  ami  hou  .>  furniture,  which  was 
35  M<>r  cut.,  i    i    -v  15  per  cent. 

Schedule  Hupar,  Uolaeee*.  and 
•  Slanufaetur€9  0/w — The  action  of  the 
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Mmmlttee  with  regard  to  sugar  shows 
au  appreciation  of  iho  corauicrriai  con- 
ditions Involved  and  tbe  couimiuee'B  de- 
sire to  respond  to  the  public  di'inands  lor 
free  sugar.  The  plan  as  provided  in  the 
bill  Is  to  reduce  with  Its  passage  the 
present  sugar  rates  ($1.00  per  100  lbs.) 
Dv  25  per  cent.,  with  the  further  provi- 
sion that  Ubj  1,  1916,  sugar  goes  on  the 
trvf  list. 

Schedule  F,  Tobacco,  and  Schedule  H, 
Bpiritt.  WincB,  and  Other  Beveiages. — 
ScbeduieB  P  and  II  have  been  found  to  be 
good  producers  of  revenue,  are  sutllcient- 
Ty  adjusted  to  tlie  lnternal-i<  veuue  du- 
ties of  the  United  Stat.s.  deal  eutlrely 
with  articles  not  to  bi'  class«'<l  as  neces- 
sarlea,  and  have,  with  ibc  cxc«  ption  of 
scrap  tobacco  and  mineral  waters,  been 
left  at  the  same  rates  as  In  the  present 
law. 

Schedule  Q,  Agricultural  Products. — 
In  the  effort  to  relieve  the  consumer, 
and  to  mitigate  the  high  and  rising  cost 
of  living,  S.  bcdule  G  bus  been  lhorou;;h- 
ly  revised  and  Important  reductions  have 
been  made.  Horses  valued  at  more  than 
$150  have  b{>rn  cut  from  25  to  10  per 
cent.,  caiiie  from  27.07  to  10  per  cent., 
Bhoep  from  16.41  to  10  jicr  <rnt.,  t>ar!<'y 
from  4.'{.05  to  2.3.08  per  cent.,  macaroni 
from  34.25  to  23.81  per  cent.,  bay  from 
43.21  to  20.t(7  per  cent.,  lemons  from 
64.85  to  24.03  per  cent»  and  live  poultry 
from  13.10  to  0.07  per  cent. 

Schedule  I,  Cotton  Manufactures. — 
I'artlnilar  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
revlsiuii  of  this  schedule  in  the  effort  to 
adjust  it  more  equitably  both  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  to  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  Indastnr  In 
the  United  States.  Comparisons  of  the 
principal  items  show  reouctlons  on  cot- 
ton thread  fmm  .'51. .'4  to  19.29  per  cent., 
on  spool  thread  fiom  22.95  to  15  per 
cent.,  on  cotton  cloth  from  42.75  to  2ri.44 

ger  cent.,  on  ready-made  doihing  from 
0  to  30  per  cent.,  OB  Collars  and  cuffs 
from  64.08  to  26  per  cent,  on  handker- 
chiefs from  69.27  to  80  per  cent.,  on 
Stocltlngs  selvodgod.  etc.,  from  75. .'?8  to 
40  and  50  per  cent.,  according  to  value, 
on  gloves  from  SH.17  to  .".5  per  cent., 
and  on  underwear  from  00.28  to  30  per 
cent.  * 

SohedtUe  J,  Flam,  Hamp,  and  Jute,  and 
Manufacturer  of. — Schedule  J  hss  be»n 
similarly  dealt  with.  Raw  flax  and  raw 
hemp  have  been  reduced  frotn  $22.40  and 
$22.50  per  ton,  respectively,  to  $11.20 
each,  jute  yarns  not  liner  ihan  Ave  lea 
have  been  cut  from  2«.90  to  15  per  cent., 
cables  and  cordage  of  Istle,  etc,  from 
6.4i)  to  4.55  per  cent.,  olldoths  for  floors 
from  1 1  20  to  20  [ter  cent.,  handkerchiefs 

from  50  to  .■>."»  per  cent. 

Schedule  K.  Wool  (ind  ^fanufarturc/t 
of. — Sohedtile  K,  dealing  with  wools  and 
woolen  manufactures,  has  been  the  cen- 
ter of  criticism  for  many  years  and  the 
Committee  has  i^ven  it  very  careful 
study.  The  result  has  been  to  make  raw 
wool  free  of  duty,  and  reduce  vnrns  from 
79.44  to  20  jMT  cent.,  blankeis  from  72. «9 
to  25  P'T  <ent..  flannels  from  93.29  to 
25  and  .'?5  per  cent.,  according  to  value, 
dross  goods  from  99.70  to  35  per  cent., 
clothing  from  79.5(5  to  35  per  cent,  web- 
h!ng>».  etc.,  fronj  S<2.07  to  per  cent  . 
and  carptits  from  rates  ranging  from  50 
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to  88  per  cent  to  rates  ranging  from 
20  lo  50  per  cent. 

{^thcdule  L,  Silk  and  Silk  Goods. — In 
Schedule  L  It  has  been  sought  to  coa- 
vert  the  schedule,  preTiou»ly  almost 
wholly  specie,  to  an  ad  valorem  basisL 
thereby  placing  it  upon  an  equality  of 
treatment  with  the  other  schedules  al- 
lied to  |[  and  eliminating  th>-  |iMS>,lltiIiiy 
of  concealed  proteelluii.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  silk  and  silk  ;,'itods  are  distinctly 
to  be  classed  as  lu.\urius,  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  make  only  very  moder- 
ate reductions  In  tbe  rates  of  duty. 
I'artlally  manufactured  silk  has  been 
cut  from  21.01  to  15  jxt  cent.,  spun  .silk 
yarn  from  37.09  to  35  per  cent.,  .'icwim; 
silk  from  25  to  15  per  cent,  silk  velvets 
and  plushes  from  53.04  to  50  per  cent« 
silk  nandkerchlefs  (plain)  from  60  to 
40  per  cent,  ribbons  from  60  to  40  per 
cent,  woven  fabrics  from  64.89  to  45 
jier  cent.,  and  artificial  silk 
41.75  to  35  per  cent. 

Schedule  31,  Pulp,  Papers  and  Pooke. 
— Print  paper,  the  cost  of  production  of 
which  Is  as  low  In  this  country,  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  it  is  anywhere 
in  the  world,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
free  ]l-r  w  1:(  n  worth  less  than  2i  c  nta 
pound,  while  the  higher  grades  havo 
given  a  tariff  ot"  12  in  niace  of  15.80 
per  cent  Copying  paper  has  been  cut 
from  42.88  to  80  per  cent,  bags,  en* 
velopes.  etc.,  from  49.92  to  35  per  cent., 
parchment  papers  from  47.94  to  35  per 
cent.,  photographic  paper  from  28.99  to 
25  per  cent.,  writing  paper  from  45.13 
to  25  per  cent.,  common  wrapping  pafH^r 
from  .35  to  25  per  cent.,  and  books  from 
25  to  15  per  cent. 

Schedule  N,  Sundries. — Schedule  N, 
which  deals  with  a  variety  of  sundries, 
calls  for  comparatively  little  comment, 
except  to  say  that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  tariff  reduction  have  bfcn  ap- 
pll(>d  to  each  of  the  items  carried  in  the 
scli«  dill,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each.  Tbus  trimmed  bats  are  given  only 
a  moderate  reduction,  being  cut  from 
50  to  40  per  cent.,  while  brooms  are 
substantially  reduced,  being  cut  from  40 
to  15  per  cent.  Jewelry  has  been  but 
slightly  reduced,  falling  from  76.74  to 
00  per  cent 

The  Free  List.— Tlie  bill  added  to 
the  free  Iltt  irret  100  itema,  the  more 
important  being: 
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( "harcoal 
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Steel  rallfl 

Tungsten  ores 

iSAsh  ri'gisters 

Sewing  mncblnet 

Tvfx  writer* 

I,uriii)er 

Laths 

Pickets 

Shingles 

Timber 

Meats 

Lard 


Woolen  rags 

Wood  pulp 

Priming  paper 

Pran 

Coal 

Coke 

Gloves 

Boots  sod  Shoes 

Harness 

Saddlery 

Agricultural  Imple- 
ments 
Leather 


of  less  than  $20,000.  For  the  purpoM 
of  gniiluating  the  tax  on  individuals 
the  bill  imposed  additional  taxes  on 
larger  incomes  as  follows:  one  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  hj  whieh  the 
total  net  income  exceeds  $20,000  up 
to  a  limit  of  net  income  of  $50,000; 
two  per  cent,  on  the  amount  hj  which 
the  total  net  Inoome  eseeedi  $50,000 
up  to  a  limit  of  net  inoome  of  $100,- 
000;  and  three  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  total  net  in- 
come exceeds  $100,000.  Subject  to 
certain  exemptions  and  deductions,  the 
net  income  of  a  taxable  person  was 
defined  as: 

Gnlnfi.  profits  and  fncorae  derlred  from 

_    ,        ,   _^  -  -  salarlfs,    wages,   or    compensation  for 

Estmiated  Reyenue.  —  The  total  |  personal  service  of  what.  ver  kind  and 
TSlue  of  dutiable  imports  in  the  fiscal  'n  wliatov.  r  form  r-ai'l  :  "r  from  profrs- 

'  '  slons,  vocuiions.  bu.slucssi-s,  trado.  cora- 

mcrcc.  or  sali  s  or  d«-allnus  iu  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  growing;  out 
of  the  ownership  or  use  of^ or  lutoreat 
In  real  or  personal  property,  also  from 
Interest,  rent,  dMdendii,  aecarftlet.  or 


On  the  other  hand  duties  were  im- 
posed on  about  70  items  previoinly 
free,  including  aniline  dyes,  balsams, 
coal-tar  products,  gums,  essential  oils, 
roots,  spices,  uncut  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  (10  por  cent.), 
and  furs  and  fur  skins  (10  per  cent.). 


year  1912  was  .$750,209,015:  the  cus- 
toms receipts  were  $304,507,035,  an 
average  rate  of  duty  of  40.12  per  cent. 
For  the  first  12-month  period  under 

the  rates  proposed  in  the  Underwood  tlie  transaction  of  anv  inwftjl  busi'm-ss 
bill,  the  Treasury  Department  esti-  f^rriod  on  for  pain  or  proiit  or  >;alus  or 
  AJAL         1      ***        •„      J.      J.   profits    and    incomo   derived    from  anv 

mated  the  value  of  free  imports  at^ou,.<.y  whatever,  inriudlng  tin-  iuromo 
$102,403,000.  the  value  of  dutiable  |  from,  but  not  the  value  of,  property  ac- 
imports  at  $708.5nri.0OO.  and  tlic  ens-  quired  by  bequest,  devise,  or  descent. 

toms  receipts  at  $200,701,000,  an  aver- 1  A  special  clause  exempted  from  corn- 
age  rate  of  duty  of  29.60  per  cent,  nutation  aa  income  the  proceeds  of 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Covornment  I  life-insurance  policies  paid  upon  the 
in  1012  were  .$9:W.522.4S1.  The  Trens-  \  Jcath  of  the  person  insured.  The  de- 
ductions allowed  in  computing  net 
income  were  specified  as: 


ury  Department  estimated  that  in  the 
first  year  under  the  new  tariff  the 
receipts  would  fall  to  $926,000,000, 
tlie  los^  in  customs  revenues  bein?  only 
partially  offset  by  an  increase  in 
postal  revenue.  Expenditures,  which 
reached  $901,297,979  in  1912,  would 
Ik?  swelled  in  the  same  year  by  in- 
creases in  pensions  and  tlie  military, 
naval,  and  postal  services  to  $994,- 
790,000.  Hence  the  deficit  to  be  an- 
ticipated under  the  Underwood  tariff 
was  estimated  at  $68,790,000. 

The  Income  Tax. — To  secure  addi- 
tional revenne  to  balance  the  budget, 
the  power  to  levy  a  tax  on  inrdmes 
newly  granted  by  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  put  into  efTeet.  The  Under- 
wood bill  imposed  a  normal  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  tlie  net  income 
of  all  persons  residing  in  the  United 
States  and  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad,  above  an  ex- 
emption limit  of  $4,000.  and  of  all 
corporations  and  joint- stock  com- 
paniest  without  exemption.   The  nor 


The  necessary  expenses  actually  In- 
curred in  carrying  on  any  business,  not 
including  personal,  living,  or  family 
expenses:  all  Interest  accrtied  and  pay- 
able wlihln  the  year  by  a  taxable  person 
on  Indebtedness:  all  national,  state, 
County.  srli(»ol  and  municipal  ta\rs  ac- 
crued within  the  year,  uut  huiuding 
those  asses.si  (1  a_'a!tist  local  beneliis  or 
taxes  levied  hereunder :  losses  sctuslly 
sustained  during  the  year.  Incurred  In 
trade  or  arising  from  fires,  storms,  or 
shipwreck,  and  not  compensated  for  by 
insurance  or  otherwise ;  di  hfs  actually 
ascertained  to  be  worthless  and  chnrjred 
off  during  the  year  :  also  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  of  property  arising  out  of  Its  use 
or  employment  in  the  business,  but  not 
for  the  expense  of  restorstlon  or  perma^ 
nent  improvement  of  property. 

Dividends  on  the  stock  of  any  cor» 
poration  taxable  on  its  net  income 
were  exempted  from  the  tax  on  in- 
dividuals, and  also  interest  on  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  political  8u!)(livisious. 

The  bill  provided  that  only  one 
deduction  of  $4,000  should  be  made 


mal  tax  applied  only  to  net  incomes !  from  the  aggregate  income  of  all  the 
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lll€DlbtfS  of  any  family  compoMd  of  trice,  tobacco,  and  sugar  entitled  to 

husband  and  wife  and  one  or  more  free  entry  into  the  United  States.  It 


minor  children.  On  or  bofore  March  1 
of  each  year  each  iojcaUle  persou  was 
required  to  file  with  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  of  the  district  a 
sworn  statement  of  gross  and  net 
income  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  All  persona,  eorporations,  and 
associations  of  any  sort  having  in  the 
capacity  of  employer,  agent,  trustee, 
or  otherwise  the  control,  receipt,  cus- 
tody, or  payment  of  salaries,  rent, 
interest  or  other  tixed  or  determinable 
annual  painH,  ynofits,  or  income  of 
another  individual,  were  re(^uired  to 
file  with  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  of  the  district  a  statement  of 
the  portion  so  controlled  of  the  in- 
come of  each  such  individual;  and 
when  the  income  so  controlled  ex- 
ceeded $4,000  for  any  taxable  year, 
other  than  dividend on  capital  stock, 
the  person,  corporation,  or  association 
was  required  to  deduct  therefrom  and 
pay  to  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
Government  the  amount  of  the  nor- 
mal tax.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
income  tax  of  an  individual  should 
he  thus  deducted  and  paid  at  the 
source,  the  bill  required  tliat  nn  ntll- 
davit  claiming  the  beneAt  of  the  ex- 
emption of  $4,000  and  of  the  author- 
ized deductions  must  he  filed  hy  the 
individual  with  the  person  or  asso- 
ciation required  to  withhold  and  pay 
the  tax  at  least  30  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  on  which  the  return  is  due. 

The  tax  imposed  on  individual  in- 
comes by  H.  R.  3321  as  introduced  in 
the  House  was  estimated  to  affect 


abolished  the  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  the  Pajne-AJdrich  Act 
and  empowered  the  President  **to 

negotiate  trade  nT:rromrr:t=i  with  for- 
ei^i  nations,  wherein  mutual  conces- 
sions are  made  looking  toward  freer 
trade  relations  and  further  reciprocal 
expansion  of  trade  and  conimerce," 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  Congresa 
by  a  majority  vote  in  each  huuae. 
To  protect  American  producers 
against  exportation  of  articles  from 
foreifjn  countries  to  the  United  States 
at  less  than  tlie  fair  market  value  of 
the  same  articles  when  sold  for  home 
consumption  the  hill  contained  m 
''dumping  clause,"  providing  for  a 
special  additional  dumping  duty,  not 
to  exceed  15  per  cent,  Taloreoi, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  thtt 
export  price  and  the  selling  price 
in  tae  home  market.  The  bill  also 
impoeed  an  additional  conntenrailing 
duty  on  articles  subject  directly  or 
indirectly  to  bounty  in  the  countries 
of  production  equal  to  the  net  amount 
of  the  grant.  To  encourage  domestic 
shipbuilding  the  bill  removed  the 
limitations  on  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  si»ipbuilding  material,  and 
provided  for  a  discount  of  five  per 
cent,  from  the  duties  imposed  on  mer« 
eliandise  imported  in  vessels  of  Ameri- 
can registry.  As  a  safeguard  against 
the  maintenance  of  duties  at  rates  too 
high  to  produce  reasonable  competi- 
tion, f^.e  I'li'sMtnt  was  instructed 
t^nch  year  to  ascertain  and  to  report 
to  Congress  the  articles  of  merchan 


425,000  persons  and  to  yield  $70,-  dise  imported  to  an  amount  less  than 


125,000. 


five  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  domes- 


The  Corporation  Tax. — The  section  tir-  mnsumption.  The  penalties  for 
of  the  Underwood  bill  imposing  a  tax  i  aitempted  evasion  of  the  customs  law 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  net  mcomes  were  made  more  severe,  and  to  faeili' 

of  corporations  and  joint-stock  com-  j  tate  the  detection  of  undervaluation 
panies    abolir.^iod    tlio    exemption    of  and    fraud,    tlie    Secretary    of  the 


$5,000  allowed  by  the  corporation-tax 
law  enacted  in  1009  as  part  of  the 
jeayne-Aldrich  Act  {A,  T,  1910, 

pp.  325-7).  The  two  laws,  however, 
were  practically  identical. 

Administrative  Features.— The  Un- 
derwood bill  maintained  intact  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  and 
granted  absolute  free  trade  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  the  removal 
of  the  limitations  established  hy  the 
PayDe-Aldrich  Act  on  the  amount  of 
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Treasury  was  empowered  to  exclude 
from  entry  the  merchandise  of  foreign 
exporters  or  manufacturers  refusing 
to  submit  their  books  to  the  examina- 
tion of  duW  accredited  investigating 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bill  la  the  House.— The  Under* 
wood  bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
on  April  22,  and  after  five  days  of 
general  debate,  consideration  of  the 
measure  paragraph  by  paragraph  un- 
der the  flve-minute  rule  waa  beguii 
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on  the  29th.  The  Democrats  were 
Bolidly  united  in  support  of  tiie  bill; 
the  oppoBition  of  the  minority,  on  the 

other  hand,  was  discordant  and  in- 
effective During  the  first  two  days 
of  debate  iu  committee  the  Republi- 
cans and  Prc^esaives  offered  many 
amendments  to  the  chemical,  earthen' 
ware,  an-^I  metal  schedules;  the  D^^mo- 
crats  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  every  proposal  of  the  minority 
and  permitted  only  a  few  minor  al- 
terations in  rate*?  and  pliraseology 
recoTi. mended  l>y  incnibera  oi  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means.  Thence- 
forth the  Republicans  and  Progres- 
eivf-a  abandoned  hope  of  amending  the 
bill  ami  ofTcrcd  only  perfunctory  oppo- 
sition to  the  few  important  provisions 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy in  tlie  Democratic  cat!cns. 
An  aniendnient  to  strike  out  the 
clause  admitting  sugar  to  tlie  free 
list  after  May  1,  1916,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mann,  was  defeated  on  ^Tav  1 
by  a  vote  of  ISH  to  8S.  On  the  2d 
Mr.  Gardner  (Mass.)  and  Mr.  Green 
(la.)  urged  a  substitute  for  the  cot- 
ton schedule  on  which  the  "Rt'publi- 
Cfins  did  not  challenge  a  division. 
The  wool  schedule,  reached  the  ft)]lo\v- 
ing  day,  was  more  Tigorously  opposed, 
but  the  Republicans  were  able  to 
jspcure  only  74  votes  to  193  for  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Payne 
(N.  Y.)  which  proposed  a  rate  of  15 
per  cent,  on  raw  wool  and  compara- 
tive rates  based  on  n  duty  of  IS  ceni'* 
a  pound  on  the  wool  content  of  vari- 
ous stages  of  manufactured  wool. 

In  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  hill 
the  few  unimportant  changes  admit- 
ted were  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  the 
Meant. 


and  passed  the  Underwood  bill  by  a 
vote  oi  281  to  139.  Of  the  433  mem- 
bers of  the  House  all  but  12  were 

present  and  only  one  member,  Copley 
of  Illinois,  failed  to  record  his  vote. 
The  majority  comprised  274  Demo- 
crats, two  Republicans  <Cary  and 
Stafford,  both  of  Wisconsin),  four 
Progressives  (Kelly  and  Rupley  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kolan  of  California, 
and  Bryan  of  Washington),  and  one 
Independent  (Kent  of  California). 
Against  the  bill  were  recorded  120 
Republicans,  14  Prorrressives,  and  five 
Democrats  (Bro'ussard,  Dupr€,  Mor- 
gan, and  Lazaro,  all  of  Louisiaiia,  and 
Smitli  of  Nr\^-  "^'nrk). 

The  Bill  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. — While  the  Underwood 
bill  was  pending  in  the  House,  the 
Senate  Coniinitt^H:'  cu  Finarrn 
jectcd  by  a  strict  j)nrty  vote  on  April 
22  a  proposal  to  conduct  public  hear- 
ings on  the  measure  as  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  Tlie  stubborn  fight  on 
this  question  which  began  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
on  May  0  was  an  earnest  of  the  dilfi* 
culties  of  the  Democratic  leaders  dur- 
ing the  next  four  months.  Several 
Democratic  Senators  from  the  sugar- 
and  wool-growing  states  favored  a  mo- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Penrose 
(Pa.)  to  r(  fer  thp  bill  to  the  Finance 
Committee  with  instructions  to  hold 
puhlie  hearings,  and  the  Senate  de- 
hated  the  question  for  a  week  before 
the  Democratic  leader?  won  over 
enough  of  the  recalcitrants  safely  to 
challenge  a  rote.  The  proposal  waa 
rejoeted  on  May  16  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  36,  the  two  Louisiana  Senators, 


Ransdell  and  Thornton,  voting  with 
Committee  on   Ways   and  I  the  Republicans,  and  Senator  Poin* 
The  same  defercnca  to  the  I  dexter  (Wash.),  the  Progressive,  with 


wishes  of  the  Committee  wafl  paid  in  the  Democrats. 


the  debate  on  t)ie  income-tax  section 
on  May  6.   Republicans,  Progreaaives, 

and  Democrats  united  in  a  demand 
for  a  rp<hiction  of  the  limit  of  cremp- 
tion  on  individual  incomes,  but  the 
majority  adopted  only  a  few  minor 
ehangea  proposed  by  Mr.  Hull 
(Tenn.),  the  author  of  the  law. 

On  May  8  the  IIousc  rejected  mo- 
tions by  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Mnrdock 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Way?  and  "Menus  with  instructions 
to  report  a  provision  fnr  the  creation 
of  a  non-partisan  tariff  commission. 


Although  the  Committee  on  Finance 
declined  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  tariff  schedules,  the  three  sub- 

cnmmittees  of  the  Democratic  major- 
ity amonj;  w  h  i  c  h  the  different 
schedules  and  sfctiona  of  the  bill 
were  distributed  for  detailed  consid- 
eration were  nmin  lrl  .Inrinfj  nearly 
the  whole  of  May  with  private  hear- 
ings granted  to  protesting  manufac- 
turers and  producers.  The  sub-com- 
mittees  began  their  revision  of  the 
schedules  on  May  28.  and  on  June  20 
the  Finance  Committee  reported  the 
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bill  lo  the  Senate  Democratic  caucus;  increased  to  $028,011,675,  but  nn  in- 
with  over  3M  changes  in  rates  and  j  crease  in  the  vmlue  of  free  imports  to 


important  aniondnu'iits  in  tlie  in- 
come tax  and  administrative  sections. 
DibCUtjbiuQ  ot  the  bill  in  caucus  ended 
on  July  7»  and  on  the  llth  the 
Finance  Coniniittee  approved  the  fur- 
ther changes  n^coni  mended  by  the 
caucus  and  reuorted  the  bill  to  the 
Benate.  The  formal  report  (Senate 
I\t|»t.  80)  was  filed  five  days  later. 

In  the  tariff  fcliodnles  the  changes 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
were  for  the  most  part  in  the  diree 


$1}7. "1)7,238  would  rrduce  the  customs 
rec»'i|)t8  to  $247,780,723,  an  average 
rate  of  duty  of  2G.G7  per  cent.  The 
Finance  Committee  proposed  to  mak« 
up  tlic  revenue  sacrificed  by  reductions 
in  duties  by  the  restored  tax  on  -wine 
spirits,  estimated  to  yield  about 
$7,000,000,  an  extension  of  the  lnoom« 
tax  to  individual  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  .*4.000  per  year,  and  a 
tax  ou  coutracth  for  the  future  de- 
livery of  cotton,  estimated  to  yield 
lion  of  lower  duties.   The  wood  and  about  $5,00n.000  per  year.   The  re- 


tobncco  sehedules  wrrc  rrtiiined  in- 
tact; all  the  others  were  subjected  to 
more  or  less  extensive  revision.  Over 
40  items  weif  transferred  from  the 


duetion  of  the  limit  of  exemption  on 
individual  incomes  from  $4,000  to 
$3,000  affeeted  only  single  persons. 
The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Fi* 


dutiable  to  t!ie  free  li>t,  the  most  im-   nnncc  Committep  on  Jono  10  separated 


portant  hpiw^  ali/.arin  and  deriva- 
tives; bag^^ing;  wool  blankets;  text 
books;  cast'iron  pipe;  sugar  machin- 
ery; cement;  op-jrs;  flax,  tow,  and 
bemp;  fur  skins;  explosives;  indigo 
colors;  pig,  wrought,  and  scrap  iron, 
slabs,  blooms,  etc.,  and  ferroman- 
ganesr;  n-T']ialt  an<i  bitumen;  stoel 
ingots;  caltlo.  sliot'p.  an<l  other  food 
animals;  and  wheat  {subject  to  coun- 
tervailing duty).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  was  ph\crd  on  bananas,  oat- 
meal and  rolled  oats  were  restored 
to  the  dutiable  list,  and  potatoes 
were  made  subject  to  a  con ntervai line: 
duty.  The  few  increases  in  rates 
vero  chielly  in  the  chemical,  cotton, 
and  silk  schedules;  on  a  number  of 
items  in  the  silk  schedule,  equivalent 
spfM'ific  dutii^H  were  sul><?tituted  for 
ad  valorem  rates.  The  spirit  schedule 
repealed  the  exemption  from  the  excise 
tax  granted  by  the  l^TcKinlcy  Tariff 
of  1800  to  wine  spirits  or  jrrape 
brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of 
sweet  wines,  and  imposed  a  tax  of 
$1.10  per  gallon. 

The  Finance  Committee  submitted 
with  their  report  new  calculations  of 
imports  and  revenue  under  the  rates 
proposed  in  the  House  bill.  They 
e«timatH  the  vali!«^  of  total  imports 
under  the  House  bill  at  $925,280,420, 
the  value  of  free  imports  at  $103,000,- 
327.  and  the  eustoms  receipts  at  $257,- 
58.T.768,  nn  average  rat^  of  d'tfv  of 
27.84  per  cent.  Under  the  bill  as  re- 
P'^rted  to  the  Senate,  they  estimated, 
the  value  of  total  imports  would  be 
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the  incomes  of  hU8l»aud  and  wife; 
allowed  on  account  of  marriage  an 
additional  exemption  of  $1,000  tO 
either  husband  or  wife  wlicn  living 
together,  but  not  to  both;  and  al- 
lowed also  an  additional  exmption 
of  $500  for  one  minor  child  and  up 
to  .$1,000  for  minor  children  living 
with  and  dependent  upon  either  par- 
ent. To  obviate  constitutional  objee« 
tions  to  the  assessment  of  the  tax  on 
incomes  accrued  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  it 
was  provided  that  the  tax  should  ba 
assessed  for  the  last  ten  months  of 
1013  and  annually  thoroafter.  To  the 
classes  of  corporations  exempted  from 
taxation  were  added  business  leagues, 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of 
traflc,  and  chic  leajruo«i  organized 
exclusivclj  for  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare. 

The  Finance  Committee  rejected  as 
too  drastic  manv  of  the  new  adminis- 
trative  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 
They  eliminated  the  dumping  clause 
and  the  dause  giving  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  ri^'ht  to  determine 
without  appeal  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  foreign  market;  and 
vetoed  the  proposal  to  empower  the 
Secretarv  of  tlie  Treasury  to  exclude 
the  goods  of  foreign  exporters  or 
manufacturers  refusing  to  open  their 
books  to  the  examination  of  bis 
agents.  The  proposed  discount  of  five 
per  cent,  from  the  duties  levied  on 
goods  imported  in  American  bottoms 
was  rejected  as  in  eontravention  of  a 
score  of  oommerdal  treaties.  T!m 
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chief  administrative  provision  added  '  to  tlic  revision  of  the  bill  was  the 


by  the  Cominittee  empowered  the 
Preeident  to  impose  tpeeified  retalia- 
tory rates  arrainst  countrie3  discrim- 
inating against  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  or  refusing  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  trade  relatimiB  on  cer- 
tain specified  articles,  the  most  im» 
portant  of  which  were  fish,  wheat, 
flour,  GoSee,  tea,  earthenware,  wiues, 
and  malt  Uquors,  silk  dfest  goods, 
leather  glovea,  jewelry,  sugar,  and 
molasses. 

The  Senate  Democratic  Caucus. — 
The  tariff  hill  approved  by  the  cau- 
cus of  the  Senate  Democrats  was 
fundamontally  identical  in  policy  with 
the  House  measure.  But  the  bill  did 
not  have  in  all  respects  in  the  Sen* 
ate  the  same  invincible  party  backing 
as  in  the  House,  The  influence  the 
Administration  exercised  successfully 
on  most  of  the  Demoeratie  Senators 
failed  to  subdue  the  opposition  of  a 
small  minority  to  the  rre-^!<lent*s  free- 
sugar  and  free-wool  provisions.  Five 
Senators  voted  against  both  these  pro- 
visions on  June  25,  Newlands  (Nev.), 
Kansdell  (La.) ,  Thornton  (La.),  Sha- 
froth  (Col.),  and  Walsh  (Mont); 
besides.  Senator  Hitchooek  (Neb.) 
voted  against  free  sugar,  and  Senator 
Chamherlain  (Ore.)  n-^ainst  free  wool. 
Against  an  opposition  sufficiently 
large  to  overturn  the  small  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Senate  the 
party  Ten  iers  forcborc  to  attempt  to 
pass  a  resolution  binding  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  absolutely  to  support 
the  bill.  lMsi(  i  I,  tlie  final  resolution 
adopted  on  July  7  I 'clared  the  bill 
to  be  a  party  measure  and  ''urged" 
the  undivided  support  of  the  party 
in  the  Senate.  The  resolution  was 
supportf'fl  by  45  .Srnnt'>rs;  Sonator 
Newlands  cast  a  single  dissenting 
vote,  and  Senators  Thornton,  Ransdell, 
and  Shafroth  refrained  from  voting. 
Senators  Newlands  and  Shafroth  de- 
clared that  they  would  vote  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage  but  declined  to 
be  bound  by  caucus  action.  The  two 
ab!>entees.  Senators  Hitchcock  and 
Culberson  (Tex.),  were  counted  with 
the  majority.  The  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate,  therefore,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  only  two  pledged  to  its 
support. 


auiendment,  imposing  a  stamp  tax  on 
contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of 

cotton.  '\'h\^  rlaii-r,  proposed  by 
Senator  Clarke  (Ark.)  and  adopted 
by  the  caucus  with  certain  modifica- 
tions by  the  Finance  Committee  on 
July  1,  was  designed  to  eliminate 
speculation  in  cotton.  It  provided 
that  sales  or  agreements  to  sell  or 
purchase  cotton  for  future  delivery 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  cot- 
ton exchanpfes,  boards  of  trade,  or 
similar  associations  should  be  subject 
to  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  to  be  paid  by  the  affixing  of 
'Stamps  to  every  contract,  the  amount 
of  the  tax  to  be  refunded  on  actual 
delivery  of  the  cotton  covered  by  the 
transaction.  The  tax  was  made  ap- 
plicable also  to  orders  transmitted 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  HcReynoldif  Excise  Tax  on  To- 
bacco.— The  caucus  rojocted  on  July  2 
another  tax  plan,  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock  (Neb.)  on  the  inspira- 
tion  of  AttOfn^-General  McReynolds, 
designed  to  proti-ct  i!u]r-prn'!rnt  to- 
bacco manufacturers  against  the  un- 
fair competition  alleged  against  the 
concerns  formerly  combined  in  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  Mr.  McKoy- 
nolds  has  maintained  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Tobacco  Trust  that  the 
plan  approved  by  the  U.  8.  Circuit 
Co'irt  in  New  York  was  a  subterfuge 
and  left  conditions  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry practically  unchanged.  He 
ur^'ed  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in 
the  tarilT  bill  levyin^j  a  special  gradu- 
ated excise  ta.x  on  the  production  of 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuflf 
by  any  one  concern  above  certain 
specified  limits,  tlie  plan  proposicd 
ad'ecting  about  seven  large  contpaiiieii. 

The  Bill  in  the  Senate.— After  three 
days  of  general  debate,  the  Senate 
began  ef>rt<if]eration  of  the  bill  in 
committee  on  July  23.  Durinjr  the 
first  fortnight  of  debate  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  avoided  a  test  of  their 
uncertain  party  support  by  passing 
over  for  subsequent  consideration  tha 
controversial  items  in  the  tariff 
schedules.  Hie  many  votes  forced  by 
the  Kf'publicans,  however,  showed 
that  the  minoritv,  tliroimh  an  irrecon- 


The  Tax  on  Cotton  futures. — Thejcilable  division  between  the  "stand- 
principal  ooatribation  of  the  caucus  I  pat'*  and  progressive  elements,  rrere 
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unable  to  take  a(lvanta;je  of  the  pre- 1  lette  proposed  an  amendment  levying 
cariouB  situation  of  tliu  Domocrutic ,  a  surtax  of  one  per  cent,  on  incomes 
majority.  Half  a  doeen  progressive;  between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  of  one- 
Kepublicans  voted  regularly  with  the  half  of  one  per  cent.  acKlitional  on 
Democrat«^  in  favor  of  tariff  reduc-  each  $10,000  up  to  |50,0U0;  of  one 
tions  and  gave  the  Democrats  a  ma* ,  per  cent,  additional  on  each  $10,000 
jority  of  at  least  ten  on  nearljr  all  <  between  $50,000  to  $100,000  -,  and  ot 
divisions.  Accordingly,  in  the  middle  (<  n  i>or  cent,  on  incomes  above  $100,- 
of  Augrust,  althouj'h  the  nominal  >  000.  Twelve  Republicans  joined  the 
Democratic  majority  was  reduced  to  " 
five  bv  the  death  of  Senator  Joseph 
F.  Johnston  of  Alabama  on  Ajg.  8, 
Senator  Simmons  began  to  hasten  the 

grogress  of   the   bill.    The  Finance 
ommittee  amendment  placing  cattle 
on  the  free  list  was  sustained  on 


Democrats  to  defeat  this  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  17;  it  was  sup- 
ported, however,  by  Senator  Varda» 
mnn  (Miss.),  and  the  Democratic 
leaders  were  able  to  prevent  further 
defections  only  by  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  ijuestion  of  increasing  the 


Aug.  12  by  a  vote  of  38  to  31.  and  j  rates  on  large  incomes  to  a  party 


two  days  later  free  wheat  was  np 
proved  by  37  to  32.    On  the  10th  the 
amendment  imposing  a  duty  on 

bananas  was  pnssed  by  a  vote  of  31 
to  28.  In  the  debate  on  the  sugar 
schedule  on  Aug.  11)  all  the  Demo 


conterence.  A  Democratic  caucus  on 
Sept.  5  adopted  an  amendment  im- 
posing a  normal  tax  of  one  per  cent. 

on  incomrs  between  $3,000  and  $20,- 
000  and  surtaxes  as  follows:  one  per 
cent,  between  $20,000  and  $50,000; 


erats  except  the  Louisiana  Senators,  two  per  cent,  between  $60,000  and 


Ransdell  ini'I  Tliornton,  who  voted 
with  tlie  RepuhlieatH  on  Jiearly  every 
important  division  in  the  Senate,  sup- 
ported the  Administration  programme 
for  free  sii;jar  in  1916.  An  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Bristow  (Kans.) 
for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duty  from 
the  existing  rate  of  $1.90  per  bun- 
dredweight,  which  would  liave 
amounted  in  six  ycar.s  to  02^  cents, 


$75,000;  three  per  cent,  between  $75,- 
000  and  $100,000;  four  per  cent,  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $250,000;  five  per 
cent,  between  $250,000  and  $600,000; 
and  Hi.K  per  cent,  above  •S.'SOO.OOO. 
The  Senate  approved  this  amendment, 
with  the  other  changes  in  the  House 
bill  proposed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Sept.  G. 

Senator  Hitchcock  returned  to  the 


was  defeated  by  30  to  34.  The  Sen- 1  attack  on  tru.sts  on  Aug.  27  with  an 
ate  adopted,  however,  a  elause  pro>  amendment  to  the  corporation  tax  law 


posed  by  Mr.  liristow  to  abolish  im 
me<lintely  the  D>itch  standard  color 
test  for  sugar,  which  was  held  to 
give  results  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
refiners.  The  wool  schedule  was  dis- 
posed of  on  Aug.  23,  the  Republicans 
reserving  their  substitute  proposals 
imtil  the  debate  on  third  reading; 
and  on  the  26th  the  Senate  completed 
the  revi«iion  of  the  tariff  schedules  by 
the  approval  of  the  free  list. 

The  opening  of  debate  on  the  in 


extending  to  all  corporations  the 
principles  of  the  scheme  for  the  tax- 
ation of  large  tobacco  companies  re- 
jected by  the  Democratic  caucus.  It 
proposed  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.,  or 
five  times  the  normal  corporation  tax, 
on  the  income  of  any  concern  produc- 
ing or  selling  from  one*quarter  to  one* 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  any  given 
line  of  production,  ten  per  cent,  on 
concerns  producing  or  selling  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total,  and 


eome-tax  section  revealed  the  first  20  per  cent,  on  concerns  pro(]ucin^  or 


symptoms  of  sien'ons  inFurTf^nrv  in 
the  ranks  of  the  majority.  I  he  arjni- 
roents  of  the  progressive  Republicans 
on  a  number  of  amendments  increas- 
inp  the  surtax  on  large  incomes,  re- 
jected by  tlie  aid  of  recrular  Repub- 
licjin  votes  on  Aug.  2fi  and  27,  created 
a  stront;  sentiment  for  further  revi- 
sion of  the  bill  flloni?  these  lines 
among  the  more  projyrcRsive  Demo- 
crats.  On  the  28 tb  Senator  La  Fol- 
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selling  over  one-half  of  the  total, 
provided  the  concern  had  a  total  capi- 
tal of  over  $50,000,000  and  an  annual 
product  valued  at  more  than  $10»* 

000.000.  Tie  5?enate  rejected  the  pro- 
po?al  on  the  20th  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  31. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee amendments  for  the  taxation 

of  f»ot(on  futures  and  wine  spirits  on 
Sept.  0,  the  bill  was  reported  trfmi 
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committee.    In  two  days  of  final  de- 
bate the  Senate  dealt  with  a  flood 
ot  ameadiueuts*,  most  of  which  had 
been  once  proposed  and  rejected  in 
committee.    On  Sept.  8  Senator  La 
I'ollctte    ofTcred    a    substitute  wool 
schediile  providing  for  a  general  cut 
in  the  existinif  rates  based  on  ft 
gmdnal  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw 
won!  from  30  per  cent,  in  I'.tl  I  to  15 
per  cent,  in  lOlti;  thii*  amendment, 
rejected  hj  ft  vote  of  41  to  28,  and 
another  rejected  amend  rmiit  offered 
bv  >fr.  Penrose    (Pa.)   proposinj?  a 


l.irs,  however,  the  conference  report 
confirmed  the  changes  made  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Final  Paisage.  —  The  House 

adopted  the  conference  report  on  Sept. 
30  by  a  vote  of  265  to  104;  four 
Democrats  were  recorded  In  opposi- 
tion, and  two  Republicans,  three  Pro- 
gressives, and  tlie  sintile  Independent 
voted  with  I  lie  majority.  By  a  vote 
of  203  to  137  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  Clarke  cot- 
ton-futures amendment,  and  substi> 
tutcd  by  a  vote  of  171  to  161  the 


substitute  schedule  based  on  specific  ,  so-called  Smith  Lever  amendment,  the 
duties  of  seven  to  18  cente  per  pound  |  adoption  of  which  the  House  mana- 


on  wools  of  different  classes,  were 
the  extent  of  the  postponed  Republi- 
can tight  on  free  raw  wool.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sept.  9 
mbatantlally  ftS  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  final  vote  was 
44  to  37,  Senators  La  Foliette  and 
Poindexter  voting  with  the  Democrats 
end  Bcnatr  rs  Ransdell  and  Thornton 
with  the  Rf'publicans. 

The  Bill  in  Conference.— The  Sen- 
ate returned  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  074  amendments.  It  was  sent 
to  conference  on  Sept.  11,  and  on  the 
2Cth  the  D<'inocratic  conferees  signed 
a  report  disposing  Of  ftll  the  points  of 
differenee  save  onp — ^ihe  tax  on  deal- 
injrs  iTi  cottnii  fntureg.  The  TTouse 
conferees  accepted  427  of  the  Senate 
amendments  without  change;  com- 
promises were  r^ehed  on  96;  and  from 
the  rest  the  Scn.ite  conferees  receded 


pers   hiid   sought  to   .secure  in  the 
con  for  oner.     The    Smith-Lever  plan 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Underwood  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  speculation  in 
cotton  futures  without  de^^troying  tlio 
legitimate    business   of    cotton  ex- 
changes.  It  applied  to  all  purely 
speculative  trading  the  ta.\  proposed 
in  the  Clarke  amendment,  but  reduced 
the  tax  to  the  nominal  sum  of  50 
cents  per  100  bftlea  on  contracts  rigid- 
ly conforming,  through  the  specifica- 
tion of  certain  provision*!,  with  the 
Government's  standard  of  cotton  grad- 
ing.  The  Senate  Democrats  in  caucus 
on  OcL  1  revived  to  stand  by  the 
conference  report,  to  recede  from  the 
Clarke  amendment,  and  to  reject  the 
Smith-Lever    substitute.  Thfl  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  2d;  the  conference  report 


The  f^enate  aitiendments  abandoned  in  ^  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  30  to  17 
conference  included  those  placing  a  and  the  cotton-futures  tax  was  aban- 


dirty  on  bananas,  imposing  an  excise 

tax  on  wine  spirits;  chan;zin^:  n<\ 
valoTcm  to  specific  duties  in  the  silk 
schedule,  and  authorizing!  the  Presi- 
dent to  impoee  counterrailing  duties. 
One  of  t!ic  important  compromises 
affected  the  income-tax  pection;  the 
HouBe  conferees  accepted  the  new  sur- 
tftx  edhednle  and  the  new  exemption 
limit  of  !>n,000  with  $1,000  additional 
on  account  of  niarriape.  but  rejected 
the  further  exemption  for  minor  chil- 
dren. Another  compromise  was  effect- 
ed on  the  House  provision  for  a  dis- 
cmmt  of  five  per  cent,  on  dntios  on 
goods  imported  in  American  bottoms; 
the  section  was  restored  with  the 
praviao  that  it  should  not  be  con 


doncd  without  a  division.  On  Oct.  3 
the  House  sustained  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Underwood  to  recede  from  the  Smith- 
Lever  amendment,  and  with  a  second 
approval  of  the  conference  report  the 
Underwood  Tariff  Act  was  enacted 
into  law. 

President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  at 
0:00  o'clock  pjn.  on  Oct.  3.  To  the 
specially  invited  ftudienoe  of  party 
leaders  he  eaid : 


We  hftTo  pot  the  busIncsB  of  this  

fry  free  from  those  conditions  whicb 
have  made  monopoly  not  only  posslblSt 
but  In  a  sens*'  rasy  and  natural.  But 
thore  is  no  iiso  taking  away  the  coiull 
tlons  of  monopoly  If  we  do  not  take 
away  also  the  power  to  create  monop- 
oly :  and  that  la  a  flnanrlnl,  rather  than 


-    ^  .  •  „  *  :  «  «  I  a  '  morplv  circumstantial  and  economic, 

strued   to  conflict  with   o  x  i  s  1 1  n  g  p^^^^.,.,.  • 

treftties.   In  most  important  particu- 1     The  power  to  control  and  gnidc  and 
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direct  the  credits  of  the  country  Is  the  | 
power  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  buUd  up  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  direction  they  shall  be 
built,  and  in  which  direction  they  shall 
not  be  built.  We  are  now  about  to  talce 
the  second  step,  which  will  be  the  final 
step  In  Betting  the  business  of  this 
country  free,  'i'hat  is  what  we  shall  do 
In  the  Currency  bill  which  the  liousc 
baa  already  passed  and  which  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  the  Senate  wili 

Bass  much  sooner  than  some  pessimistic 
idlvldwUs  bftUeve. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  clauses 
the  Act  went  into  elTcct  immediately. 
The  wool  schedule  did  not  become  ef- 
fective until  Jan.  1,  1914,  although 
raw  wool  was  admitted  free  from 
Dec.  1,  1913.  The  reduced  rates  in 
the  sugar  schedule  go  into  effect  on 
Hareh  1,  1914. 

Imports  in  American  Bottoms.— 
Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Tariff  Act  several  foreign  Govern- 
ments  having   oommercial  treaties 


with  the  United  States  lodged  protests 
with  the  Department  of  State  against 
the  clause  discriminating  in  favor  of 
American  shipping  by  allowing  a  dis- 
count of  five  per  cent,  from  the  duties 
on  imports  in  American  bottoms.  A 
number  of  the  Administration  leadara 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  provis- 
ion, but  Mr.  Underwood,  the 
author  of  the  discriminating  clause, 
declined  to  sanction  its  reconsidera- 
tion. The  Attorney-General,  however, 
advised  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  clause  could  not  be  made  opera- 
tive without  impairing  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward 23  foreign  nations,  whose  ship- 
ping was  guaranteed  equal  rishts  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  accordingly 
issued  instructions  to  collectors  of 
customs  on  Nov.  8  to  make  no  allow- 
ances of  discount  under  the  Aei. 


THS  gEPERATi  BESE&VS  ACT 


Preparation  of  Cvrrency  Legisla- 
tion.— The  reform  of  the  banking  and 

currency  svatem,  the  second  of  the 
major  items  of  the  Democratic  pro- 
gramme! was  undertaken  without  the 
elaborate  preparation  of  the  revision 
of  the  tariff.  The  Underwood  bill  in 
its  essential  features  represented  the 
convictions  of  a  united  party,  formu- 
lated during  weeks  of  patient  inquiry 
and  offered  to  Congres-^  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  iiouse  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  currency 
bill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strictly 
an  Administration  measure,  represent- 
ing the  theories  of  a  few  individuals. 
Thus,  the  tariff  measure  was  enacted 
without  essential  change,  while  the 
currency  legislation,  supported  by  less 
cooperative  effort,  suffered  from  the 
conflict  of  theories  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

During  the  final  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  a  Democratic 
aub-committce  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  un- 
der the  Chairmanship  of  Carter  Glass 
(Va.),  began  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
pert opinion  on  banking  and  currency 
reform.  On  the  invitation  of  this 
committee  a  score  of  authorities  on 
finance  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  in  a  series  of 


hearings  hegun  on  Jan.  6  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals  to  the  close  of  the 
session.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress the  attention  of  both  houses  was 
concentrated  on  the  revision  of  the 
tarilT.  The  possibility  of  currency 
legislation  in  the  e.\tra  session,  ia 
fact,  was  not  seriously  considered  un- 
til the  House  had  disposed  of  tha 
Underwood  bill  early  in  May.  The 
suggestion  came  from  the  President 
on  May  8,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  Mr.  Underwood  as  to  what  the 
House  should  do  while  the  tariff  bill 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  drafting  of  a  currency 
measure  was  undertaken  forthwith. 
The  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  not  yet  organized; 
the  Senate  Committee  had  scarcely 
met.  The  Senate  on  May  22  author- 
ized the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  the  tariff  bill 
and  tlie  lobby  inquiry  limited  the 
immediate  aetivity  of  the  Committee 
to  the  issue  of  a  questionnaire  to 
bankers  and  finandal  experts.  Hence, 
the  measure  presented  to  Congress  was 
almost  wholly  the  result  of  the  col- 
laboration of  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen 
and  Carter  Glass,  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
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Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  McAdoo, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
President  Wilson. 

The  President's  Currency  Message. 
— President  Wilson's  mbssage  on  cur- 
rency reform  was  delivered  in  person 
in  }oiiit  aeseion  of  the  two  houses  of 
Confrres-;  on  June  23.  He  urged  the 
immediate  necessity  of  giving  "the 
business  men  of  this  country  a  bank- 
ing and  currency  system  by  means  of 
which  they  can  make  use  of  the  free- 
dom of  onterprise  and  of  individual 
initiative"  about  to  be  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  proepeetiTe  tariff  changes. 

We  are  shout  to  set  them  free ;  we 
most  not  leave  tbem  withont  the  tools 
of  action  when  tbey  are  free.  .  .  .  One 

of  the  ohU't  things  business  needs  now 
and  will  n«vKl  incroaslnKly  as  it  gains 
In  scope  and  vigor  in  the  years  Iminedl- 
stely  ahead  of  us  is  tho  proper  moans 
b7  which  readily  to  vitalize  Its  credits, 
eorporate  and  individual^  and  its  origl- 
nanve  brains.  .  .  .  The  tyrannies  of 
business,  big  and  little.  He  within  the 
fields  of  credit.  ...  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  It  la  our  duty  to  supply  tho 
new  iMUilting  and  correnc/  system  the 
conntry  needs,  and  It  will  Inmedlatcly 
need  more  than  evwr.  ... 

The  principles  on  which  we  shoaTd 
art  are  also  clear.  Tho  country  has 
sought  and  seen  its  path  In  this  matter 
within  the  last  few  years,  sees  it  now 
more  clearly  than  it  over  saw  It  before, 
mnch  more  clearly  than  when  the  last 
lefislatlve  proposals  on  the  subject  were 
made.  We  mnst  have  a  enrrencv,  not 
rigid  as  now,  but  readily,  plastically  ro- 
sponslve  to  sound  credit,  the  expanding 
and  contractlns:  credits  of  everyday 
transactions,  tho  normal  ebb  and  flow 
of  personal  and  corporate  dealings.  Our 
banking  laws  mast  mobilize  reserves, 
mnst  not  permit  the  concentration  any* 
where  In  a  few  hands  of  the  monetary 
resourcps  of  the  country  or  their  use 
for  speculative  purposes  in  such  vol- 
ume as  to  hinder  or  Impede  or  stand  In 
the  way  of  other  more  legitimate,  more 
(mltfnl  nses.  And  the  control  of  the 
MW  system  of  hanldng  and  Issne  which 
oar  new  laws  sre  to  set  np  mnst  be  pub- 
lic, not  private,  must  be  vested  In  the 
Covemm<  nf  itself,  so  that  the  Imnlts  may 
b«»  the  Instruments,  not  the  masters,  of 
bii^ilnoss  and  of  indlTldoal  enterprise 
and  Initiative.  /^ 

The  Owen-Glass  Bill.— The  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  introduced  on  June 
SA,  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Owen 
and  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Glass  fTmt.^64«4).  The  defects  of 
the  existing  system,  HweWSFoTwWeh 
■  It  mifliwH  Ml  nimthei'  yage  (wg 
YTV,  Dnnl  infi  attd  Vurrency) ,  were 
clearly  defined  in  the  elaborate  in- 
quiry of  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mMUn  which  ended  ita  Uhon  in 


1912.  That  Comntission  recommcnd»"d 
the  establishment  under  a  Federal 
charter  of  a  central  reserve  hank 
with  branches  in  15  districts,  to  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  tiie  subscrib- 
ing banks,  which  should  act  as  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  Qovennnent,  ac- 
cept deposits  from  subscribing  banks, 
rediscount  coinniercial  paper,  and 
issue  currency  to  replace  the  existing 
national-bank  eireulation  (J.  T.  g.g 
ISair  pp.  301  7»  lOlQ,  p.  316).  In 
the  estimation  of  many  bankers  and 
economists,  tlie  plan  olTereU  a  satis- 
factory means  of  providing  an  elastle 
currency  and  of  mobilizing  reserves. 
The  Democrats,  however,  repudiated 
the  principle  of  centralized  control  by 
banking  intereete  as  the  invention  of 
tlie  "money  trust."  Their  theory,  as 
dellned  in  the  President's  message, 
considered  the  banks  as  public  utilities 
over  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  retain  ultimate  control. 
Hence,  tlie  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Owen-Glass  bill  was  the  decentrali- 
sation of  the  system  so  far  as  bankers 
were  directly  coneerned,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  complete  povernment 
control  through  a  board  from  which 
the  representation  of  banking  inter- 
ests should  be  absolutely  excluded. 

Or^r<ini?*tion — 9i — yedsral — -Reocrve 
Banksi — ihe  bill  proposed  to  divide 
the  continental  United  States  into  at 
least  12  districts,  determined  by  tlie 
convenience  and  customary  course  of 
business  of  the  community,  and  to 
create  in  a  reserve  city  in  each  dis- 
trict a  Federal  reserve^  bank,  to  be 
incorporated  under  a  Federal  charter 
for  a  period  of  20  years.  It  required 
each  national  bank  in  the  district, 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  dissolution, 
to  subscribe  to  tlie  capital  stock  of 
the  Federal  reserve  bank  a  sum  equal 
to  20  per  cent,  of  its  unimpaired  capi- 
tal, one-half  to  be  paid  in  and  the 
yemninder  to  be  subject  to  call;  the 
capital  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank, 
in  no  case  to  be  less  than  $5,000,000 
paid-up  and  unimpaired,  should  be 
increased  or  decreased  with  the  capi- 
tal of  the  subscribing  banks  and  the 
shares  should  not  be  subject  to  trans- 
fer or  hypothecation.  For  each  Fed- 
eral reserve  bank  was  prcscri!>od  a 
board  of  nine  directors,  tliree  chosen 
by  the  subscribing  banks  as  their  rep- 
resentatives*  three  ehoaen  by  the 
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banks  as  representatires  of  the  com- 1  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  defined 
mereial,  agrieulttiral  or  Industrial  in-jas  follows: 
tereats   of   the   district,    and  three 

nominated  by  iho  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  one  of  wliotn,  designated  as 
"Federal  reserve  agent,"  should  be 
the  onicial  representative  of  the  Fed- 
crnl  Kt'serve  Board,  and  ex  officio 
chairman  of  tlic  board  of  directors; 
tlie  term  of  oflice  was  fixed  at  three 
ysftrs,  one  director  of  each  class  retir- 
ing each  j'car.  St.ite  banks  and  trust 
companies  with  capital  sudicicnt  to 
entitle  them  to  become  national  banks 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Bankinix  Act  wore  declarcul  eligible, 

on  the  authori/ation  of  the  liolders  j  dereliction  of  duty,  fraud  or  drcolt 
of  51  per  cent,  of  their  stock  and  with      To  require  the  writing  off  of  dotibtful 

tf^.»»»f  *K«  or  worthless  assets  upon  the  books  and 

the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  balance  sheets  of  Federal  reserve  banks. 
CurrcncT,  to  become  national  banks;  To  stisi"'nil  tin-  fnrtli.T  oiM-ratloiis  df 
or,  subjVct  in  each  ca.se  to  tlic  aj)-  ,  any  Fedi-ral  reserve  bank  and  appoint 
provttl  of  the  Federal  Reserve  KoarJ, '  *  therefor 
to  beeome  stockholders  in  the  Federal  Functions  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
reserve  l)anks  with  the  same  o1)li<;a-  U-\Vithin  a  year  of  the  passage  of 
tions  and  privileges  a.s  national  bank^.  the  Act  the  bill  directed  the  deposit 
Under  regulations  to  be  established  i  in  !•  ederai  reserve  banks  of  all  monejs 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  held  in  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
reserve  banks  were  empowered  to  es-  States;  thereafter  ttie  Federal  reserve 
tablisli  branch  olllces  in  their  respec-  hanks  should  net  as  the  fiscal  agents 


To  examine  at  Its  discretion  the  ae* 

coimts.  books  and  affairs  of  each  Fed- 
trul  reserve  bank  and  to  require  sucli 
statements  and  reports  as  It  maj  dccfli 

uceesbu  ry. 

To  require  or  on  application  to  permit 
a  Federal  reserve  bank  to  rediscount  tbe 
paper  of  any  other  Fi-deral  reserve  bank. 

To  Ruspeud  for  a  period  not  r  see<  d- 
Ing  30  days  (and  to  ren«*w  swoh  sus- 
pruslon  for  pt  riuds  noi  lo  cjceci  d  15 
days)  aoj  aod  eTerjr  reserve  require* 
uient  speclfled  in  tbe  Act 

To  supervise  and  n>gulate  tbe  Issue 
and  retirement  of  Treasury  notes  to 
Fedi  inl  reserve  banks. 

'I'o  require  the  n-moval  of  ofll'Mals  of 
FtKleral  reserve  l)anks  for  iueoinpeti-nej. 


tive  reserve  districts  to  the  nuiubei 
of  one  for  each  $500,000  of  the  capital 
of  each  bank, 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board. — For 


of  the  United  States,  receiving  on  de- 
posit all  revenues  and  making  dis* 
burscmcnts  on  check  drawn  against 

the  Government   (lepoaits,  on  which 


the  direction  and  control  of  the  sys- ,  interest  should  be  paid  at  the  dis- 
tem  the  bill  created  a  Federal  Be-  cretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcas> 
serve  Board  of  seven  members,  thc'ury.  Every  national  bank  was  re- 
Secretary  of  tlie  Trenstiry,  the  Sec- |  cpiin  il,  within  (50  days  of  the  cst;\!>- 


lishinent  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank 
in  its  district,  to  deposit  therein  a 
sum  equal  ta  not  less  than  three  per 
cent,  of  its  total  demand  liabilitiea 
exclusive  of  circulating  notes,  and 
after  14  months  to  increase  and  main- 
tain its  credit  balance  at  not 


retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  cx  officio^  and 
four  members  appoiote<l  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
for  terms  of  eight  years,  one  to  retire 
biennially,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$10,000.  Of  the  appointed  members 
it  was  provided  thnt  one  should  be  a  thnn  five  per  cent,  of  its  demand 
prr^nn  experienced  in  banking  but  liabilities;  the  deposits  of  national 
that  none  should  act  as  a  director  of  banks,  on  which  no  interest  was  to  be 
any  bankinj  institution  or  Federal  j  paid,  might  be  made  in  lawful  money, 
reserve  bank  during  the  fr  rm  of  his  i  national  b;>nk  notes.  Federal  reservo 
appointmcTit.    The    chairmanship    of '  notei?,  checks  and  drafts  on  solvent 

banks,  or  acceptances  authorized  un- 
der the  Act. 

The    bill    required    every  Ferlrrnl 


the  Board  was  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  cx  officio;  under  his 

supervision  one  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers was  to  l>e  tho  active  m a na crinfT '  reserve  bank  to  receive  on  deposit  at 


officer  with  the  title  of  "governor"  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  For  its 
expenses  the  "Honrd  was  empowered 
to  levy  on  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
in  proportion  to  their  capital. 
The  adminiBtrative  powers  of  the 


par  and  without  charge  for  exchange 
or  collection  cheeks  and  drafts 
drawn  upon  any  of  its  depositors,  by 
any  of  its  depositors  upon  any  oth«»r 
depositor,  or  by  anv  depositor  in  any 
oth^r  Federal  reserve  bank  upon  fimdia 
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credited  ilMreiiL  The  Federal  Be- 
■erve  Board  was  directed  to  promul- 
gate rej^ulations  to  govern  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  at  par  between  Federal 
reserve  beiUce,  and  was  empowered  at 
its  discretion  to  exercise  the  function 
of  a  clearinf*  house  for  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  and  to  require  each 
Federal  reserve  bank  to  act  as  a  elear> 
ing  house  for  its  member  banks. 

The  federal  reserve  banks  were  au- 
thorized to  discount  for  member 
banks  on  tbeir  endorsement: 

(1)  Notes  and  bills  of  exchange  of  a 
cbsractcr  nppiov«d  by  the  Federal  llc- 
•erve  Boai d^^rif>iug  out  of  comiuercial 
transact  lona  otlu.-r  than  dt-aliugs  in 
■  i«xks  and  bonds.  tJiat  In.  paper  Issued 
or  drawn  for  agrlcultut al,  Industrial  or 
commercial  purposes,  maturing  at  not 
more  than  45  days,  and  notes  and  bills 
F'Tiufd  by  bonds  of  tht^  T'nltod  Statos  or 
any  «'f  Its  political  subdivisions  matur- 
liii;  nt  not  more  tlian  fnur  moi. i  lis  i 
A|»provcd  commercial  papeMnaiurlng  at 
N  t\>»on  45  and  l-'O  days,  not  more  than 
&0  per  c«Dt.  lor  au  v  one  depositinjS  bank 
St  more  than  GO  days,  provided  tnc  cash 
rifservc  of  the  rcdlscountlne  reserve  bank 
txcofds  per  cent,  of  Its  total  otit- 
Mandiuf?  dctnnnd  liabilities  ". »  Ac- 
ceptances based  on  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  coods/jpiatuiing  at  not 
more  tiiao  80  dajs  and  endorsed  by  at 
least  one  member  bank  In  addition  to 
the  acceptor,  to  an  amount  for  anv  one 
member  bank  not  in  excess  of  GO  per 
cent,  of  its  capitaL 

Tbe  Federal  Beserve  Board  was  em- 
powered,  when  required  by  the  public 

interest,  at  its  discretion  to  autlior- 
ize  the  r«»serve  banks  to  discount  tlie 
direct  obligations  of  member  banks, 
secured  by  the  deposit  of  satisfactory 
securitios,  to  nn  amount  for  each  bor- 
rowing bank  not  exceeding  50  per 
cent,  of  its  unimpaired  capital.  Sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
I>oard,  each  reserve  bank  was  em- 
powered to  ostabliah  each  week  or 
oftener  a  minimum  rate  of  discount 
for  each  class  of  paper. 

The  Federal  reserve  banks  were 
further  empowered:  (1)  under  regu- 
lations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  deal  in  the  open 
market  in  bankers'  bills,  cable  trans- 
fers and  bills  of  exchanj^e  of  tlie 
classes  eligible  for  rediscount;  (2)  to 
dMi  in  gold  eoin  and  bullion  and  to 
make  loans  thereon:  (3)  to  invest  in 
T'nited  States  bonds  and  short  teriti 
obligations  of  tlic  United  States,  and 
its  depeodeneies,  of  tbe  several  states, 
and  of  any  foreign  Government;  (4) 


to  deal  in  bills  of  ezebange  payable 

in  foreign  >ountrie8,  maturing  at  not 
more  than  00  days,  bearin»,'  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  member  bunk  and  at 
least  one  other  responsible  party;  (6) 
with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  to  establish  agencies  in 
foreign  countries  and  through  them  to 
deal  hi  foreign  bills  of  ezehange 
maturing  at  not  more  than  90  days 
and  bearing  the  endorsement  of  at 
least  two  responsible  parties. 

From  the  net  earnings  of  Federal 
reserve  banks  the  bill  provided  tliat 
shareholders  should  receive  a  ctimu- 
iaiive  annual  dividend  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-in  capital;  one-half 
of  tlie  bahinoe  should  be  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  other 
half  to  a  surplus  fund  until  tbe  ac- 
cumulated surplus  reached  20  per 
cent,  of  the  paid-in  capital,  after 
wliicli  the  entire  excess  of  earnings 
over  dividend  charges  should  be  paid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  Reserve  Treasury  Notes.-^ 
The  bill  authorized  an  issue  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000,000  plus  the 
amount  of  national-banlc  notes  re* 
tired  after  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
to  be  obligations  of  the  United  Stitcs 
redeemable  in  gold  on  demand  at 
the  Treasury  or  at  any  Federal  re- 
serve bank  and  receivable  for  all 
taxes,  ctistoms  and  other  public  dues. 
On  application  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, through  the  Federal  reserve 
a<2fent,  accompanied  by  the  tender  to 
the  Federal  reserve  apent  of  collateral 
security  in  the  form  of  commercial 
paper  acceptable  for  discount  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  note  issue  re- 
quested, the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  empowered  to  issue  Federal  Re- 
serve Treasury  notes  to  any  Federal 
reserve  hank,  fixing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank,  on  the  assets  of  which 
the  Treasury  notes  so  Issued  should 
become  a  first  and  paramount  lien. 
A  Federal  reserve  bank  disbursing 
Treasury  notes  of  this  issue  was  re- 
quired to  segregate  in  its  own  vaults 
gold  or  lawful  money  equal  in  amount 
to  3.1^  per  cent,  of  the  notes  paid 
out:  it  mi^rht  be  reqtiired.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
to  maintain  on  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury gold  or  lawful  money  equal  in 
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fimount  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  issued  to  it,  but  this  sum 
•hould  be  counted  aa  a  part  of  the 
33 i  per  cent,  reserve  required  on 
notes  disbursed.  The  liability  of  a 
Federal  reserve  bank  for  outstanding^ 
Federal  Reserve  Treasury  notes  might 
be  reduced  at  any  time,  and  a  cor- 
responding part  nf  tlic  collateral  se- 
curity and  reserve  released,  by  the 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  or  vita  the 
Federal  reserve  a;:L>iit  of  Treasury 
notes,  other  lawful  money,  or  gold 
bullion. 

Retirement  of  National  Bank  Circu- 
lation.—From  the  passage  of  the  Act 

the  hill  limited  the  note  issue  of 
national  hanks  to  the  amount  out- 
fetaniiiiig  at  tlie  passage  uf  tlte  Act, 
and  provided  that  national-bank  cir- 
culation withdrawn  in  the  manner 
pitsiMibed  by  law  should  not  bo  ro- 
issued.  It  provided  for  tiie  gradual 
retirement  of  national  bank  circula- 
tion by  authorizinji  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  e\chan«3e  for  llio  two 
per  cent,  bonds  deposited  as  security 
for  circulating  notes  three  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  United  Slates  without 
circulation  privile^^e  maturing  in  20 
years  and  exempt  from  Federal,  state 
and  local  taxation.  The  amount  of 
two  per  cent,  bonds  for  which  a 
national  hank  could  apyily  for  ex- 
change in  any  year,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.siii  v  was  limited  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  on  depofslt  at 
the  passage  of  the  Act.  In  oropor- 
tion  as  tlie  two  per  cent,  bonds  were 
thus  refunded,  the  power  of  national 
hnnk^  to  issue  bona-secured  currency 
should  cease;  they  could,  however, 
continue  to  issue  circulating  notes  to 
the  amount  secured  hy  the  deposit 
of  two  per  cent,  bonds  for  a  period 
of  20  years  from  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  malce 
use  of  any  substituto  for  circulating 
notes  in  the  form  of  clearing-house 
certificates,  cashiers'  checks  or  other 
obligations  not  speeiflcally  provided 
for  in  the  Act.  At  the  end  of  20 
year=;  frotn  the  pn<?sai»e  of  the  Act, 
the  bill  provided  that  all  outstand- 
ing two  per  cent,  bonds  should  be  ex- 
changed for  three  per  cent*  bonds, 
and  that  all  outstanding  national 
bank  notes  should  be  recalled  and 
redeemed  within  a  period  and  under 


ro^nilntions  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
lijUcrul  Reserve  Board,  llie  provi- 
sion of  the  National  Banking  Act  re- 
quiring newly  organized  National 
banks  to  deposit  United  States  regis- 
tered l>ond8  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  before  commeneing 
business  was  repealed. 

Reser\'es  of  National  and  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. — The  reserves  to  l>o 
held  by  national  banks  after  the  ea- 
tablisliment  of  Federal  reserve  banka 
in  tlie  rosprctive  diatricta  Were  pre- 
scribed as  follows : 

1.  For  country  banks,  that  is,  banks 
outside  existing  reserve  and  centnU 
reserve  cities,  15  per  cent,  of  their 
aggregate  deposits,  made  up  of  live 
per  cent,  in  lawful  money  in  their 
own  vaults,  and  for  14  months  three 
])er  cent,  and  thereafter  five  per  cent, 
on  deposit  with  Federal  reserve 
banks;  the  remaixider  fur  30  moutha 
might  consist  of  balances  due  na- 
tional  banks  in  reserve  or  central 
reserve  cities;  thereafter  the  remain- 
der should  be  held  iu  lawful  money 
or  deposited  in  Federal  reserve  banks* 
except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  count  as 
reserves  balances  on  deposit  with 
banks  in  reserve  or  central  rcnerva 
cities. 

2.  For  banks  in  reserve  cities,  25 
per  cent,  of  their  outstanding  deposits 
for  a  period  of  20  months,  22  §  per 
cent,  for  a  further  period  of  12 
months,  and  20  ppr  cent,  permanently 
thereafter;  for  CO  days  12^  per  cent, 
of  the  reserve  should  be  maintained 
in  lawful  money  in  their  own  vaults 
and  the?  f^;ifter  10  per  cent.  The  re- 
mainder might  be  deposited  with 
Federal  reserve  banks,  or,  for  a  pe> 
riod  not  exceeding  36  months,  with 
a  reserve  agent  in  central  reserve 
cities,  tlie  required  deposits  in  Federal 
reserve  banks,  however,  being  obliga* 
tory. 

3.  For  banks  in  central  reserve 
citie«?,  2."»  per  cent,  of  their  outstand- 
ing depo.sits  for  a  period  of  14 
months,  22)  per  cent,  for  a  further 
fieri(«d  of  12  months,  and  20  per  cent, 
permanently  thereafter;  for  60  days 
20  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  should  be 
maintained  in  lawful  money  in  their 
own  vaults  and  thereafter  10  per 
cent.:  the  remainder  might  be  kent 
cither  in  their  own  vaults  or  wuh 
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the  Federal  reserve  bank*?,  the  re- 
quired deposit  in  Federal  reserve 
banks,  however,  being  obligatory. 

As  a  further  incentive  to  the  re- 
tirement of  national  bank  circulation, 
the  bill  repealed  the  provision  of  the 
Katiooftl  JBanking  Aet  permitting 
barks  to  count  as  a  part  of  their 
lawful  reserves  the  five  per  cent, 
fund  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  the  redemption 
of  circulating  notes. 

Fetleral  reserve  banks  were  required 
to  maintain  at  all  times  in  their  own 
Taults  a  reserve  in  gold  or  lawful 
money  of  not  less  than  83i^  per  cent, 
of  their  outstanding  demand  liabili- 
ties. 

Powers  of  National  Banks. — Every 
national  bank  not  situated  in  a  re- 
serve or  central  reserve  city  or  any 
oIIm'i  city  prescribed  at  the  di.s- 
cretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
was  authorised  to  make  loans  ma- 
tiirint.'  at  ndt  more  than  nine  montlis 
on  the  seciii  it\  of  improved  and  un- 
encumbered larm  land  within  its 
reserve  distriet,  of  valne  not  less  than 
double  tlic  amount  of  the  loan,  to  an 
aggri*j:ate  amount  equal  to  25  per 
cent,  ui  its  capital  and  surplus  or 
50  per  eent  of  its  time  deposits.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Ecserve 
Board,  national  hrinka  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000  might  be  permitted  to 
establish  branches  in  foreign  coun- 
triei^  for  tlie  furtherance  of  the  for- 
eil^'n  eoinnierce  of  the  United  States 
and  to  act,  if  so  required,  as  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bi!l  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. — The  con- 
sideration of  II.  R.  6454  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
followed  the  precedent  established  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  dealing  with  the  Tariff  bill.  The 
Demoeretie  members  formulated  their 
amendments  in  secret  conference  and 
called  the  full  Committee  in  consul- 
tation only  for  formal  action  on  the 
final  report. 

The  first  result  of  the  introduetion 
of  the  Chren-Glnss  bill  was  nn  im- 
mediate drop  in  the  price  oi  (govern- 
ment two  per  cent,  bonds,  the  in- 
vestment value  of  which  was  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  partial  with- 
drawal of  the  circulation  privilege, 
liie  laat  previous  sale  of  registered 


bonds,  on  June  13,  \vn<i  at  lOOJ;  the 
price  bid  gradually  declined  from 
100  on  June  27  to  98}  on  July  11. 
Some  change  in  the  bill  to  protect 
the  holders  of  these  bonds  was  urgent- 
ly demanded,  and  on  July  9  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  announced 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  Mr.  Glass  and  Senator  Owen 
for  an  amendment  removing  the  limi- 
tation on  the  power  of  the  banks  to 
issue  eirculatiug  notes  on  the  security 
of  two  per  cent,  bf  iids  and  restoring 
the  full  privileged  oi  the  existing  law 
during  the  refunding  period  of  20 
years.  The  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  July  15,  and  a 
further  change  in  the  provisions  for 
refunding  made  the  bonds  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  20  ycar  period 
redeemable  in  cash  at  par  and  ac- 
crued interest  instead  of  in  three  per 
cent,  bonds.  Nevertheless  the  bonds 
continued  to  decline  and  on  July  26 
sold  at  95i,  the  lowest  point  reached. 
On  July  31  Mr.  McAdoo  announced 
the  transfer  of  $25,000,000  to  |50,- 
000,000  of  Treasury  funds  to  facili- 
tate crop  movements  to  national 
bar.ks  in  the  West  and  South  which 
had  taken  out  at  least  40  per  eent. 
of  their  authorized  circulation;  as 
security  for  these  deposits  Govern- 
lueut  bonds  would  be  accepted  at  par. 
The  bonds  responded  immediately  to 
tliis  alle^'ed  device  to  restore  their 
value,  selling  up  to  98^  on  Au";^.  1. 

On  July  11  the  majority  sub-com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendinent  provid- 
ing  that  the  ownership  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  accumulated  from  the 
earnings  of  Federal  reserve  banks 
should  be  vested  in  the  Government 
instead  of  in  the  banks;  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  thr^jc  earnings,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  Itith,  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  reduction  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wingo  (Ark.)  ofTi  .  l  n  resolu- 
tion on  the  17th  that  the  deposit  of 
Government  funds  in  the  regional  re- 
serve banks  should  be  on  a  eompeti* 
tive  basis;  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three, 
although  the  principle  of  competitive 
biddinjif  for  Government  deposits  was 
approved  by  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1012.  The  suh-committee  on  the 
same  day  struck  from  the  bill  the 
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tlanse  permitting  the  discount  by 
r^ional  reserve  banks  of  the  direct 
oUigatiotis  of  member  banks,  and  ex- 
tended the  maturity  period  of  paper 
eligible  for  rcdisctmrt  f^^m  45  to  00 
days.  On  the  21  at  the  conference  re- 
moved the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  issue  of  Federal  re- 
serve note?,  but  decided  that  the  note 
issue  thus  made  unlimited  save  by 


llio  Pnjo  Committee.  On  July  18  an 
amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Buikley 
(Ohio)  to  prohibit  national  bankj 
from  making  loans  In  which  offieera 

or  directors  were  in  any  way  inter- 
ested was  defeated  by  a  large  major- 
ity; on  the  23d  the  conference  re- 
jected a  pTOvision  tantamount  to  a 
FodtTil  guarantee  of  bank  deposits 
oirured  by  Mr.  WinffO    (Ark.):  but 


the  requirements  of  business  should  tlie  iiisiurgeiits  secured  suilicitot  sup- 
be  on  a  gold  basis;  it  was  provided,  port  to  force  the  approval  by  a  yote 
therefore,  tlmt  tlie  reserve  of  33^  per  j  of  seven  to  five  of  an  amendment  pro- 
cent,  held  by  Federal  reserve  banks  liibitini,'  the  interlocking  of  dirceto- 
against  note  issues  should  conaist  ofirat^-s.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Kagsdale 
gold  or  gold  certificates  instead  off  (S.  O.)  had  suffered  defeat  on  the 


"gold  or  lawful  money"  as  provided 

in  the  bill. 

Hitherto  an  outward  semblance  of 
harmony  among  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  had  been  care- 
fully preserved.  It  was  destroyed  at 
this  point  by  an  open  revolt  of  the 
iiltra-radieal  members,  inspired  from 
without  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Henry 
(Tex.).  DuririLT  the  enrly  conferences 
dillerences  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
ber;! on  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis^ 
tration  measure,  instead  of  yielding 
to  compromise,  grew  more  pmnonnced ; 
and  with  the  alignment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  in 
two  distinct  and  hostile  groups,  the 
con^iderntinn  of  tlie  bill  rapidly  de- 
generated into  a  struggle  between  the 
inJ^urgciits  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other,  the  less  radical  members, 
headed  by  "Mr,  Glass,  who  strove  to 
protect  the  bill  against  what  they  be- 
lieved to  bo  useless  or  dangerous  in- 
novations. Among  the  House  l>emo- 
crat.s  tlie  most  active  and  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  Administration 
measure  was  !Mr.  Hemy,  the  author 
of  the  original  resolution  directing 
the  money-trust  invcstiu'ntlrm.  Tie 
demanded  the  postponement  of  cur- 
rency legislation  to  a  more  searching 
inquiry  into  banking  methods,  and 
to  that  end  introduced  a  resolution 


22d  on  an  amendment  to  make  cotton 
warehonse  reeoipts  eligible  for  redis- 
count by  Federal  reserve  banks  and 
was  definitely  cast  thereby  into  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents.  Assured  of 
the  support  of  th*'  ultra-radicals  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  Henry  prepared  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Owen-Glass  bill  wliich 
was  offered  in  the  conft  rcnce  by  Mr. 
Ilagsdale  on  July  24.  Using  the  ad- 
ministration measure  as  a  mis,  Mr. 
Henry's  bill  embodied  all  the  rccom« 
mendations  of  the  Pujo  report,  and 
to  make  "proper  provision  for  the 
debtor  classes  and  those  who  toil  and 
produce  and  sustain  the  country,"  the 
Owon-Cna*.'?  bill  bein;;  written  "whollv 
in  the  interests  of  the  creditor  class — ■ 
the  banking  and  fraternity  and  the 
commercial  world,"  proposed  an  isaua 
of  CTirrency  based  on  warehouse  cer- 
tificates for  cotton,  corn  and  wheat. 
It  was  so  patently  destructive  of  the 
Administration  measure  that  Presi- 
dt>nt  Wilson  intervened  to  subdue  the 
insurgent  movement,  which,  while  it 
had  not  sulTicient  support  to  imperil 
the  Owen-Glass  bill,  had  already 
thrown  into  confnsinn  the  adniinistra- 
tion  schedule  for  the  passage  of  the 
measure  through  the  House.  On  July 
24  Mr.  Wilson  urged  Mr.  Henry  to 
abandon  his  opposition  to  the  Owen- 


on  .Tnly  12  directing  the  re^peninfj  of  (ilass  l>ill  and  to  submit  his  proposals 


the  money-trust  investigation  with 
enlarged  scope.  Although  it  was  re- 
ferred to  his  own  Committee  on 
Pnlcs,  the  rcsolutinn  was  not  reported. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Henry  was  able  to 
influence  the  ultra-radicals  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  endeavor  to  give  effect  in  the  Owen- 
Glaas  hill  to  the  recommendations  of 


for  the  extension  of  agricultural 
credit  to  Congress  in  a  separate 

measure.  With  the  reraleif rants  on 
the  Committee  tlie  Vrc-idcnt  at- 
tempted to  deal  individually  but 
without  conspicuous  success.  The 
President  insisted,  however,  that  ab- 
solute secrecy  be  preserved  as  to 
future  conflicts  and  that  the  settlc- 
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ment  of  the  differences  in  tho  Com- 
mittee be  transferred  to  a  caucus  of 
tlie  Hottse  Demoerats;  a^oordingly  on 
July  lis  the  conference  agreed  to 
submit  the  bill  to  caucus  on  Aug.  11. 

Notwithstanding  the  injunction  of 
secrecy,  tlie  tnbsequent  proeeedings  of 
the  conference  were  currently  re- 
ported in  the  press.  They  olTered 
scant  encouragement  to  the  ultra- 
radicals  in  the  House.  To  meet  the 
mticism  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  composed  exclusively  of  Presi- 
dential appointees  would  be  amenable 
to  politieal  influences  and  wholly 
without  qualification  to  regulate  bank- 
ing affairs,  the  conference  adopted  on 
July  31  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Qlasa  providing  for  the  creation  of 
an  advisory  board  of  bankers,  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  regional  reserve  banks,  whose 
advice  and  recommendations  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  might  accept  and 
request  at  its  dlHorotioii.  The  confer- 
ence on  Aug.  1  reversed  its  action  of 
July  23,  stmelc  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
hibition of  interlocking  directorates 
and  rejectfMl  the  ITenry  proposals  for 
agricultural  currency;  on  the  same 
day  amendments  were  adopted  reduc- 
ing the  period  for  the  maintenance  of 
bwoJc  re?er\'es  at  25  per  cent,  from 
two  years  to  60  days,  and  providing 
for  a  division  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  above  divi- 
dend requirements  on  the  basis  of  40 
per  cent,  to  member  banks  in  nro- 
portion  to  their  tiverage  annual  bal'' 
anccs,  and  CO  per  cent,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  nse.l  for  tlie  purpo«o  of 
reducing  outstanding  bonded  indebted- 
ness. In  the  last  session  of  the  con- 
ference on  Aug.  6  the  Henry  proposals 
wi^Tf  rejootcfl  n  «?r«cond  time;  the  final 
amendments  provided  for  bipartisan 
representation  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  by  the  requirement  that 
not  more  than  two  of  the  appointive 
members  shotiM  be  chosen  from  one 
political  party;  and  authorized  na- 
tional banks,  with  the  approval  of  the 
ComptroTl.  r  nf  the  Currency,  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  savinfrs  depart- 
ments and  to  act  as  trustees  for 
mortgage  loans.  After  a  month's 
strife  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Commiftcr'  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Rfrreed  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to 
the  House  caucus  by  a  vote  of  11  to 


3;  the  dissentients  were  Ragsdale 
(S.  (J. it  2seel^  (Kana.)  and  Ka^id 
(Tex.),  Mr.  Wingo  voting  for  tiie 
report  with  reservation  of  the  righl 
to  offer  amendments  in  cauensi. 

The  House  Democratic  Caucus. — 
In  the  caucus  of  the  House  Demo- 
crats, to  which  the  amended  bill 
was  submitted  on  An?-.  11.  the  insur- 
gency within  and  without  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
finally  suppressed  and  the  party 
united  in  support  of  the  A  lir.inhtra- 
tion  measure.  President  W  lison  fore- 
stalled the  radical  demand  for  agri- 
cultural currcncv  by  the  issue  on 
the  13th  of  a  statement  that  legisla- 
tion providing  agricultural  credit 
facilities  on  a  scale  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  eould  pof^sibly  be 
secured  hy  nny  amendment  to  the 
Owen-GlasB  bill  would  be  introduced 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Henry  on  the  20th  offered  li is  amend- 
ments to  authori7:e  the  Fcd'^rn]  re- 
serve banks  to  rediscount  notes  or  bills 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts  or  liens 
on  agricultural  products,  hut  the 
caucus  rejected  these  and  all  similar 
proposals  by  overwhelming  majorities. 
The  sole  concession  to  the  radicals 
was  an  amendment  adopted  on  Aug. 
25  altering  the  language  of  the  sec- 
tion excluding  from  rediscount  privi- 
leges paper  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  or  trading  in  stock,  bonds, 
■'or  other  securities"';  the  la- 1  ^\■^TrU 
were  chan;;xed  to  "nther  investment 
securities''  and  a  provision  was  in- 
serted that  nothing  in  the  Act  should 
be  construed  to  ren<hT  inrligihle  for 
rediscount  "notes  and  bills  of  f^x- 
change  secured  by  staple  agricultural 
products  or  other  goods,  wares  or 
raerchandi.se."  >Tr.  Xecley's  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  interh^cking  direc- 
torates was  excluded  from  the  bill 
on  the  22d  by  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Underwood  and  adopted  hy  a 
vote  of  130  to  CO,  referring  this  and 
all  similar  amendments  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  in- 
structions to  prepare  and  report  a 
separate  hill  for  tliis  purpose.  Eleven 
amendments  were  adopted  in  caucus, 
the  most  important  of  which,  besides 
those  already  referred  to,  abolished 
the  cTnn«!e  requiring  the  Federal  re- 
serve banks  to  pay  interest  on  Govern- 
.  ment  deposits;  reduced  the  reserves 
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of  country  banks  from  15  to  12  per 
cent,  and  of  reserve  and  central  re- 
serve city  banks  from  20  to  18  per 
oent.;  further  ieeured  the  gold  basis 
lor  Fc'dfral  reserve  currency  by  re- 
(jniring  that  the  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  notes  which  might 
be  required  of  tlie  regional  reserve 
banks  should  be  in  gold  instead  of 
gold  "or  lawiui  money"  ola  provided 
in  the  bill;  made  mandatory  the  ad- 
mission of  state  banks  to  the  system 
under  rpp^iilntions  to  be  prescribeil  by 
the  iederal  Keserve  Board;  and  ex- 
tended the  period  of  maturity  of 
loans  on  farm  lands  from  nine  months 
to  a  vear.  On  Aug.  28  the  cnticus 
adopted  the  Administration  bill  a 
party  measure  by  a  vote  of  160  to  9. 

The  Bill  in  the  House.— Tlie  amend- 
ed bill  was  reintroduced  in  tlie  House 
as  a  new  measure  (li.  K.  7837)  by 
Hr.  Glass  on  Aug.  29  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  "Hanking  and 
Currency.  With  one  further  minor 
amendment  the  bill  was  approved  on 
Sept.  4  hy  a  Tote  of  11  to  one;  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  dissentient, 
Mr.  Burke  (Pa.),  the  Republif-ans  re- 
frained from  voting.  On  the  Uth  Mr. 
Olaw  reported  the  bill  to  the  House 
and  four  days  of  general  debate  be- 
gan on  the  following  day.  Four  days 
likewise  were  allowed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  clause  by 
clause.  On  the  15th  the  TTouse  re- 
jected amendments  to  curtail  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  reserve  agent, 
to  prohibit  the  directors  of  national 
bauKs  from  serving  on  the  board  of 
more  than  one  bank  or  other  financial 
institution,  and  to  reduce  the  obliga- 
tory subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  Federal  rcser\-e  banks  from  20  to 
10  y>or  cent,  of  tlie  paid-up  and  unim- 
paired capital  of  national  banks;  and 
on  the  17th»  by  a  vote  of  266  to  100, 
a  motion  by  Mr.  Walters  (Pa.)  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
with  instructions  to  report  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  interlocking  direeto- 
rates.  The  most  important  provision 
added  in  the  House  was  adopted  to 
meet  the  charge  of  the  Republicans 
that  the  amendment  making  Federal 
reserve  notes  payable  in  gold  "or  law- 
ful money"  practically  repealed  the 
gold-standard  law;  by  a  vote  of  2D8 
to  69  the  Souse  approved  a  clause 
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renffirming  the  p'old  standard  by  pro- 
viding that  nothing  in  the  Act  should 
be  construed  to  repeal  the  parity  pro* 
visions  contained  in  the  Act  of  March 
14,  1900.  The  House  passed  thr  bill 
on  Sept  18  by  a  vote  of  286  to  84« 
24  Republicans  and  14  Progressives 
voting  witJi  the  majori^,^  and  only 
threr'  Democrats  in  opposition — Elder 
of  Louisiana,  Calloway  of  Texas,  and 
Witherspoon  of  MississippL 

The  Bankers'  Attitude —Witl)  tha 
.sul  III  i -sion  of  the  Owen-Glns3  bill  to 
the  House  Democratic  caucus,  the 
banking  interests  took  oonoerteid  ac- 
tion to  urge  upon  Congress  their  vh* 
jections  to  certain  features  of  the 
measure.  Hitherto  the  attitude  of  the 
bankers  bad  been  disclosed  in  individ- 
ual expressions  of  opinion»  and  whiW 
the  published  criticisms  ranged  over 
all  sections  of  the  bill,  they  dealt, 
for  the  modt  part,  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
TIm-  baiikiTS  approved  the  ])rincij>le  of 
ii'^^ct  currency  and  the  creation  of  an 
organization  for  centralized  control  of 
reserves.  With  practical  unanimity, 
however,  they  rccomniended  that  the 
new  currency  should  be  issued  by 
the  banks  and  not  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  demanded  a  reoon- 
>titiition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  provide  for  ihv  adequate  repre^»'n- 
tation  of  the  banking  interei»ts  and 
the  elimination  of  the  danger  of 
political  control  inherent  in  the  pro- 
pn<ied  method  of  appointment.  The 
complete  separation  of  banking  man- 
agement from  banle  ownership  and 
its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  without  expert  knowle<!«:je 
of  banking  problems  and  practices 
wielding  the  enormous  powers  of  ths 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  they  asserted^ 
would  deter  nitional  banks  from  en- 
tering the  bystem,  and  since  the  banks 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  issuing  bond-secured  currency, 
would  influence  them,  in  the  absence 
of  compensating  advantages,  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  the  national  bank- 
ing system  and  take  out  state  char- 
ters. The  bankers  further  criticized 
the  dispersion  of  reserves  among  12 
rcj^ionai  reserve  banks,  the  result  of 
which  would  be,  tiiey  declared,  to 
make  it  dllTicult  for  hxT^e  borrowers 
the  natural  centers  of  trade  to 
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obtain  accommodations.  The  counti/ 
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bankers  partieularlr  protested  against 

the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  a  part  of  their  reserves 
on  deposit  with  oorreepondaiti  lii  re- 
eerve  cities,  and  the  entire  piofession 

unitod  in  a  demand  for  a  general 
lowering  of  the  reserve  requirements. 

The  Honie  Gommittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  it  will  be  seen,  showed 
■one  disposition  to  mret  these  criti- 
eisms,  but  their  amendments  were 
only  on  minor  points  and  left  the 
bill  essentially  unefaanged.  On  Aug. 
22  "23  a  conference  of  the  Currency 
Commission  of  the  American  Bankers^ 


with  a  corrcipeBdent  la  a  ttatral  leeim 

city. 

That  the  central  rosenre  city  banks* 
required  reacrve.  wlUch  varies  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.,  be  fixed  at  90  vet  esnt^ 

10  per  cent.  In  the  vault  ana  10  pw 
cent.  In  the  Federal  reserve  banks. 

That  the  time  limit  on  farm  loans  be 
extended  from  nine  to  12  months. 

That  the  fiectiun  of  the  bill  relating 
to  savings  deparunents  be  stricken  oat. 

These  recommendations  formed  tta 
basis  of  practically  all  the  testimony 
offered  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  uid 

Currency  (see  infra) ;  they  were  re- 
iterated again  and  again  not  only  by 


Association  and  representatives  of  the  i  the  special  committee  entrusted  with 
A7  .fafn  KanL-«r.>  -■^j«f;««-  ^jj^j^  prescntation,  for  whom  the  hear 


47  state  bankers'  associations  and  the 
191  clearing-house  associations  of  the 
country  was  held  in  Chicago.  This 
conference  united  in  reconunending  a 
large  nvmber  of  changca  in  the  bill, 
of  which  the  following  were  the  most 
important: 


That  there  should  be  establlshod  one 
central  Federal  reserve  bauk  tiistrad  of 
12.  and  If  this  Im  found  Inoxpedi*  ri i .  the 
Bomber  should  not  exceed  five,  with  as 
flumy  branches  as  suj  be  reqiilred  In 
every  part  of  the  country. 

That  membership  In  the  Federal  re- 
serve banks  be  made  voluntary  Instead 
of  compulsory  on  the  part  of  national 
banks 

That  the  subscription  to  the  capital 
stodc  of  the  Federal  reoerve  banks  be 

reduced  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capitalization  of  banks  applying  for 
membership. 

That  in  order  to  remove  the  control 
of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  from  po- 
litical inllaenee,  direction  of  the  IssU- 
tQtfcm  be  ▼ested  In  a  board  of  seven 
members,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  cx  officio;  three  rat-mb.-rs 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Pr('sld<'nt  with 
due  regard  to  the  geographical  terri- 
tory ;  and  three  members  to  be  selected 
by  the  directors  oX  the  Federal  reserve 
banks. 

That  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
B*>rve  Hoard  to  roiupel  one  member  bunk 
to  rediscount  paper  of  aiuuher  member 
bank  be  made  optional  Instead  of  man- 
datory. 

Tbat  tbe  comolatlve  dividends  al- 
lowed member  banks  on  their  sbares  In 

the  Federal  ro^^i-rvo  banks  be  increased 
from  five  to  six  per  cent. 

Thnr  the  country  bank's  required  re- 
serve l>e  reduced  from  15  to  12  per  cent, 
and  that  not  less  than  fonr  per  cent,  be 
kept  in  the  bank  vault,  not  less  than 
fOnr  per  cent  deposited  wltfi  ttt  Fsd- 
eral  reserve  bank,  and  the  remainder 
with  a  correspondent. 

That  the  reserve  city  banks*  required 
reserve  t>e  fixed  at  18  per  cent.  Instead 
of  20  and  25  per  cent,  as  by  the  former 
variable  scale;  of  this  six  per  cent  Is 
to  remain  In  vault,  six  per  cent.  In  a 
fMiml  fsesm  baal^  aad  sis  per  cent 


mgs  were  primarily  opened,  but  also 

by  the  bankers  representing  all  sec- 
tions and  all  classes  of  institutions, 
who  appeared  snbsequently  before  the 

Committee  either  by  invitation  or  on 
their  own  initiative.  During  the  fol- 
lowing weeks  the  recommendations 
were  endorsed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
scores  of  state  bankers'  aasoeiations, 
clearing-house  associations  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  and  they  were 
reaffirmed  with  one  dissenting  vote  in 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  held  in  Boston 
during  the  week  of  Oct.  6. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Amerieaa  Bankers' 
x\ssociation  wa.s  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion by  the  2,000  country  bankers  in 
attendance  of  resolutions  of  protest 
against  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Owen-Glass  bill  especially  nfTccting 
country  business.  Hitherto  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  in  Congress  had  main- 
tained that  the  opposition  attributed 
to  the  country  banks  was  invented  to 
serve  the.  interests  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions. The  points  covered  by  the 
emphatic  repudiation  of  this  theory  by 
the  country  bankers  in  Boston  were 
subsequently  urged  upon  tlie  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Senate  Heafiaga.— Haying  in- 
tervened successfully  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House, 
President  WilBon  was  called  upon 
early  in  August  to  deal  witili  eertain 
symptoms  of  recalcitrancy  in  tibe  Sen- 
ate. A  few  of  the  Senate  Democrats, 
of  whom  the  most  outspoken  was  Sen- 
ator Hltelieoek  (Neb.),  objected  to 
the  consideration  of  currency  legisla- 
tion in  the  extra  session  and  ur/ted 
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the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  the 

Sassage  of  the  Tariff  bill  The  Presi- 
ent's  insistence  secured  tbe  adoption 
in  caucus  on  Aug.  14  of  a  resolution 
"to  consider  and  determine  legisla- 
tion concerning  currency  and  banking 
immediately  following  the  passage  of 
the  pendinjT  h[]\"  so  drawn,  however, 
AS  not  to  bind  the  party  to  support 
of  the  House  measure. 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  decided  on  Aug.  20  to 
permit  the  representatives  of  the 
bankers  to  present  the  recommenda- 
tions adopted  at  the  Chicago  confer- 
ence in  a  series  of  public  hoarinrjs 
beginning  on  Sept.  2.  Once  begun  the 
hearings  were  extended  far  beyond 
tbe  original  purpose.  Besides  tlie 
oflTicial  spokosmnn  of  the  bankers,  the 
Committee  invited  the  attendance  of 
scores  of  bankers  and  financial  experts 


large  number 


of 


senes   among  a  large 
regional  banks  for  m  purpose  of 
destroyinjr  the  "money  oust"  and 

ending  all  connection  between  V^r: Tak- 
ing and  large  speculative  operations 
on  stock  exchanges ;  on  the  other*  tbe 
five  Txepublicans  and  Senator  Hitch* 
ccrk  insisted  that  the  dispersion  of 
reserves  would  destroy  the  borrowing 
power  of  legitimate  business  and  un- 
der the  proposed  system  of  control 
woul'l  promote  competition  instead 
of  cooperation  in  times  of  financial 
stress.  Indeed,  among  the  opponents 
of  the  Administration  plan  there  was 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  central  bunk,  and 
at  their  invitation  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  professor  of  economics  in  New 
York  University,  submitted  elaborate 


from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen> 

through  t!io  dctormined  opposition  |  ti.il  in^ititution  under  complete  Gov- 
to  hasty  action  on  currency  legisla-  ernniont    control    with  regional 


tion  of  three  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers.   Senators    Ilitchcock  (Neb.)-, 

T^oed  fMo.)  and  O'Gorman  (N.  Y.), 


branches  in  place  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Board   and   regional  reserre 

lianlv'^.    The  proposal   f  r   a  central 


tlio    hearin^rs    wore   continued    from  i  bank  was  put  forward  :it  Ihe  opening 


week  to  week.  This  procedure  was 
exceedingly  disappointing  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Sliortly  after  tbe  hearing'?; 
were  beL'un  ho  called  upon  Senator 
Kern,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
"steering  committee"  to  expedite  the 
conr-so  of  tlie  Currency  bill  in  the 
Senate.    In  sijzniii^;  the  TarilT  bill  on 


of  the  Committee's  fonnai  delibera- 
tions on  the  bill  on  Oct,  28  and 

ilivif!ed  the  Coniniittee  fix  to  six. 
After  a  day's  fruitle.s'i  debate  the  Com- 
mittee abandoned  all  eifort  to  dis- 
pose of  the  plan  and  proceeded  to 

dfVtlop  tlie  cnnflicting  proposals 
alon;:  parallel   linos.    The  President 


Oct.  3,  the  rrosiJeat  again  urged  upon  on  Oct.  24  emphatically  repudiated 


the  I>emocratic  lenders  his  demand 

for  currenry  I  'u'i-lation  in  the  extra 
session.  The  b(  st  the  Administration 
supporters  cmjUl  obtain,  however,  was 
an  agreement  to  conclude  the  hear- 
iu'^s  on  or  lu  foro  Oct.  2."),  and  neither 
the  influence  which  the  President 
brought  to  bear  on  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  nor  the  threat 
of  a  Doinoeratic  cnucu'^  or  of  a 
motion  to  discliarge  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  was  able  to 
aeeelerste  Committee  action. 


the  central-bank  scheme  ana  reiter* 
ated  his  endorsement  of  the  original 
mra«5ure.  Nevertheless,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  showed  a 
disposition  early  in  the  deliberations 
to  concede  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  regional  reserve 
banks,  and  in  view  of  this  practical 
advantage  the  advocates  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  eventually  abandoned,  at 
least  in  form,  that  doubtful  i-^-ur. 

The  Committee  on  Oct.  29  agreed 
that  the  membership  of  the  FHcral 


on  Banking';  and  Currency.— Tlie  re- 
sult of  the  benatc  hearings  was  an 
irreconcilable  schism  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
the  fundamental  principle  nf  rcTinnnl 


The  Bin  in  the  Senate  Committee  Ke.erre  Board  should  bo  increased 

from  seven  to  nine  and  that  tl>e  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Couip- 
troller  of  the  Currency  sliould  be 
relieved  from  service  thereon.  It  was 
propoQed  t'">  eliminate  from  the  Board 


reserve  control.  On  the  one  side  the  I  tlio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also: 
supporters  of  the  Administration  were  |  on  Nov.  7  the  Committee  rejected 

munltteed  to  the  dispenlon  of  ra-lthis  proposal  hj  a  vote  of  nine  to 
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three,  Intt  refused  at  the  same  time  i  of  the  eombined  capital  and  eurplus 

bv  a  vote  of  ti_f  t  to  four  to  recon-  of  the  member  banks,  to  be  fully 
sider  the  elimination  of  the  other  paid  in  within  two  months  of  organi- 
ex  officio  members.  On  Nov.  6  the  I  zation.  In  the  meantime,  however,  an 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five!  entirely  new  feature  bad  been  writ* 

docide<l  to  alter  the  mode  of  selection  ten  into  the  bill,  providin;?  for  the 
of  the  directors  of  the  Federal  re- 1  centralization  of  one-half  the  rescrvea 
serve  banks,  making  five  appointive  i  to  be  held  by  the  regional  banks  in 


by  the  Government  and  four  elective 

by  the  mo^il  >  r  l  anks.  T5y  a  vote  of 
eight  to  lour  the  provision  nf  the 


the    Federal   reserve    system.  This 

amendment.  ofTored  by  Senator  "Reed 
on  Nov.  5,  was  a  final  elTort  to  corn- 


Administration  measure  making  the  i  pose  the  wide  differences  between  the 
Federal  reserve  notes  obliiifations  of  two  factions  in  the  Committee.  It 

the  Government  was  sustained,  hut  proposed  that  24  regional  banks  be 
they  were  made  redeemable  in  pold  created  with  stock  owntfd  by  the 
only  instead  of  in  gold  *'or  lawful  j  banks,  who  should  elect  a  majority  of 
mon^' as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  the  directors;  and  that  the  reserve 
But  the  Committee  was  occupied  of  the  mrmhrr  banks  should  be  fixed 
almost  exrlii'-ively  with  the  member  at  12  per  cent.,  one-third  to  be  held 
and  capitalization  of  the  regional  re-  in  vault,  one-third  with  the  regional 


serve  banks.  On  Oct  31  the  number 

of  Federal  reserve  banks  was  reduced 


bank  and  the  remainder  in  a  general 
fund  to  hi-  controlled  bv  the  Federal 


from  12  to  four  by  a  vote  of  seven  !  KcRerve  Board.  The  plan  was  de- 
to  five.  Senators  Hitchcock  and  |  nounced  by  Senator  Owen  as  "cquiva- 
O'Gorman  Toting  with  the  Republi- 1  lent  to  a  central  bank"  but  it  was 
cans;  a  proviso  was  added,  however,  I  nevertheless  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
bv  a  vote  of  10  to  two,  that  after  soven  to  live,  both  5?enat<.r  Hitnhcoek 


two  years  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
might  increase  the  number  at  its  dis- 
cretion to  a  maximum  of  12.  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock  on  Oct.  1  offered  a 
proposal  that  the  entire  regional  re- 
serre  system  be  capitalized  at  $100,- 
000.000,  to  be  und<  rwritten  by  the 
banks  and  sold  by  them  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  entire  capital  should 
be  placed  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  dis- 
tribution fimong  the  regional  banks 
as  conditions  warranted.  He  was 
supported  bv  only  Senators  Bristow 
(Kans.),  Kelson  (Minn.)  and  Mc- 
Lean (Conn.),  nnd  tho  proposal  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  four. 
Senator  O'Oorman,  who  led  the  o[)]jo 
sition,  suggested  that  the  regional 
banks  j^hoiild  l>e  capitallz<'d  at  10  per 
oent.  of  the  national-bank  capital  of 
their  respective  districts,  to  be  se- 
cured in  either  one  of  two  ways: 
f!rpt,  by  rcqiiirin;;  the  banks  to  under- 
write the  stock  and  dispose  of  it  to 
the  public,  or,  second,  by  opening 
the  stock  issue  t  equal  participation 
by  the  hanks  and  the  public.    On  the 


and  Senator  Reed  voting  with  the 
Republicans. 

At  this  point  the  results  of  the 
elections  of  Nov.  4  brought  the  con- 
flict in  the  Committee  to  a  decisive 
issue.  They  were  generally  inter- 
preted  as  an  emphatic  endorsmh  rit 
of  the  Administration  and  elTected 
the  conversion  of  Senators  Reed  and 
O'Gorman  from  wavering  adherence  to 
firm  support  of  the  Pre^^ident's  cur- 
rency policy.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  reducing  the  number  of  region- 
al reserve  banlcs  to  four  was  carried 
on  Nov.  7  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  wli<de. 
question  was  reopened.  The  invincible 
opposition  of  Senator  Hitchcock 
brouf^t  about  a  hopeless  deadlock. 
The  supporters  of  the  Administration 
urged  in  vain  that  the  President  was 
determined  that  the  measure  should 
provide  for  not  les'?  than  eight  region- 
al banks.  Vote  after  vote  on  various 
proposals  to  fix  the  number  at  from 
four  to  eight  resulted  in  a  tie.  and  at 
the  close  of  an  all-day  wrangle  the 
two  factions  terminated  the  confer- 


6th    the    first   of    these    alternative  onces  on  the  bill  and   proceeded  to 


methods  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
aevcn  to  five,  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  that  the  capital  of  the 
v^i;ioDal  banks  should  be  six  per  oeni 


the  drafting  of  separate  reports.  In 
a  final  session  on  Nov.  20  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  report  a  di'^agrec- 
ment  on  the  House  bill  and  to  sub- 
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nit  to  tlie  Senate  two  measures 
embodying  the  piopoaals  of  the  Ad- 

ministration  supporters  nnd  of  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  and  the  Republicans. 

The  Owen  and  Hitchcock  Reports.— 
The  reports  of  the  divided  Committee 
were  filed  on  Nov.  22  and  with  them 
the  House  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  without  recommendation.  All 
three  of  the  hills  were  in  agreement 
on  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  sys- 
tem—the concentration  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  bank  reserves  tbroueh  tlie  crea- 
tion of  special  reserve  Kuiks;  the 
issue  of  an  elastic  corrency  secured 


remainder  going  to  the  Government. 
AH  three  hills  preserihed  hoai^  of 
directors  of  nine  members  for  regionnt 
reserve  banks,  but  the  Hitchcock  plan 
provided  that  five  should  be  chosen  bj 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  only 
four  by  the  member  banks,  while  th« 
House  and  Owen  bills  gave  the  ap- 
pointment of  only  three  directors  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  left 
tlie  choice  of  the  other  siz  to  the 
member  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  left 
in  the  Owen  bill  with  a  membership 

-  ^    of  seven,  hut  only  the  Secretary  of  the 

by  prime  commercial  pnpers  ]uAd  bv  Treasury  was  retained  as  an  ex  officio 
the  banks  J  the  promotion  of  an  open  member  and  instead  of  the  Secretary 
discount  market  for  the  mobilization 
of  credit  and  currency  ;  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  entire  system  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  to  the  j)ractical  method 
of  carrying  these  purposes  into  effect, 
the  three  plans  differed  on  many  Im* 
portant  points. 

The  Owen  bill  reduced  the  number 
of  reserve  hanks  to  eight,  capitalized 
at  $10.0fM),000,  representing  six  per 
cent,  of  the  combined  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  member  banks,  and  provided 
that  any  ttodc  n'^t  subserihed  by  the 
banks  should  be  ofTered  to  the  pub- 
lic; the  Hitchcock  plan  reduced  the 
ntunber  of  reserve  banks  to  four,  with 


of  Agricaltnre  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  admitted  by  the  House 

bill  the  Presidrnt  was  empowered  to 
appoint  two  additional  members,  all 
the  directors  serving  for  six  years  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $10,000;  the 
Hitchcock  plan,  on  the  other  l^and, 
proposed  to  increase  the  Federal  Re- 
serve B^ard  to  nine  members,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
empowered  the  President  to  af  pnint 
eight  members  for  eight  years  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $12,000.  The  Owen 
bill  provided  that  the  reser^'e  banks 
might  disennnt  direct  obllnrations  of 
member  banks  secured  bv  **satisfac- 


the  proviso  that  four  more  might  be  |  torj  secuHties"  nn  to  three-fourths  of 
created  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  value  of  these  securities,  while  re- 


after  two  year^.  and  while  it  ad'^ptod 
the  basis  of  capitalization  of  the 
Owen  bill,  it  provided  that  the  entire 
stock  issue  should  be  underwritten  by 
the  banks  and  opened  to  public  sub- 
scription. The  five  per  cent,  dividend 
ffxed  by  the  House  bill  was  retained 
in  the  Hitchcock  plan  hut  the  Owen 
bill  raised  the  dividend  to  six  per  cent. 
All  three  plans  agreed  that  a  surplus 
fund  of  20  per  cent,  should  be  created 
out  of  additional  earnin^is  but  dif- 
fered to  the  prnpnrtion  if  snch  ad- 
ditional earnings  to  be  applied  to  this 
purpose,  the  House  bill  specifying  one- 
half,  the  Hitchcock  bill  one-quarter, 
and  the  Owen  bill  the  entire  amount. 
Earnings  remaining  after  payments  to 
stockholders  and  surplus,  the  Owen 
bill  provided,  should  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  franchise  tax,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  debt,  while 
the  Hitchcock  plan  proposed  that  37i 
per  cent,  should  he  used  to  create  a 
lund  iQr  the  losurance  Qf  depooits,  the 
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discoimt  of  ntb.er  paper  should  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board;  under  the  Hitchcock  plan 
each  member  l>aTik  was  empowered  **a8 
a  matter  of  riglit"  to  rediscount  ap- 
proved paper,  half  of  which  vn\^ht 
have  a  term  of  six  months,  wtth  re- 
serve hanks  at  tlir  I  fourths  of  its  face 
value  up  to  tlie  full  amount  of  l!  p 
bank's  capital,  60  per  cent  additional 
with  an  additional  tax  of  one  per  cent., 
and  another  50  per  cent,  with  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  two  per  cent.  T^rth  the 
Owen  and  Hitchcock  plans  rejected  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  permitting 
national  banks  to  segregate  20  per 
cent,  of  their  capital  for  tho  opera- 
tion of  savings  departments,  B^fb 
bills  also  empowered  member  banks 
to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  col- 
lection of  notes  and  drafts. 

The  Owen  bill  retained  iho^  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  as  to  the 
reserves  to  be  held  against  deposits, 
except  thut  country  biuiks  t9> 
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quired  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  five 
per  cent,  of  their  time  deposits  addi« 
tional  to  the  12  per  c<*iit.  reserve 
agninst  demand  liabilities;  tiie  Hitch- 
cock plan  proposed  to  reduce  the  re- 
serve requirement  for  eitv  banks  from 
IS  to  15  per  cent,  and  also  to  reduce 
from  five  to  four  per  cent,  the  pro- 
portion of  reserves  which  country 
banks  were  required  to  maintain  on 
deposit  with  Federal  reserve  banks. 
Thp  Hitchcock  bill  raised  the  reserve 
to  be  held  by  Federal  reserve  banks 
a^inst  note  issues  from  33|  to  45  per 
cent,  in  gold  or  gold  certificates  in- 
stead of  gold  or  "lawful  monry,**  and 
made  Federal  reserve  notes  redeemable 
in  gold  only;  it  provided,  however, 
that  the  gold  reserve  might  be  reduced 
to  30  ppr  cent,  under  penalty  of  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  for  each  2^  per  cent, 
reduction.  The  Owen  bill  raised  the 
total  reserve  of  Federal  reserve  banks 
aprain-t  demand  liabilities  to  P>5  prr 
cent,  in  cold  or  lawful  money  but  re- 
quired l£«t  the  gold  reserve  in  the 
banks'  own  vaults  and  with  the 
TrrnsTirv  slmuM  maintained  at  33i 
per  cent,  of  no  ltd  outstanding. 

The  Bin  in  the  Senate.— The  long 
eonfliet  in  the  Committee  had  taught 
th»»  Pr»M»idont  and  the  Democratic 
leaders  the  futility  of  submitting  cur- 
rency legislation  to  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  majority  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  Administration  policy. 
Accordingly  the  House  bill  and  the 
Owen  and  Hitchcock  reports  were  sub* 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  caucus 
of  the  Senate  Democrats  on  Nov.  26. 
The  first  proceeding  of  the  caucus 
was  the  approval  of  a  resolution  of- 
fered hy  n  it  r  O'Gonnan  that  from 
the  heginiiiiif;  of  the  new  session  on 
Dec  1,  the  Senate  should  sit  daily 
from  10  a.  m.  to  11  p.m.  with  recess 


Board  (2)  creating  a  fund  for  the 
guarantee  of  bank  deposits  out  of  sur- 
plus earnings  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banks,  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  Hitchcock  plan;  and  (3)  ex- 
empting experts  and  ofBcers  of  the 
new  currency  system  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil-service  law.  Sen- 
ator Lane  of  Oregon  opposed  both  the 
Owen  and  Hitchcock  plans  as  too  lib- 
eral to  the  banking  interests  and  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  caucus  action; 
his  defection,  with  that  of  Senator 
Hitchcock,  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
majority  to  48. 

After  a  week's  conflict  in  the  Senate 
the  Democratic  programme  for  daily 
sessions  of  1ft  hours  was  approved  on 
Dec.  6  by  a  vote  of  41  to  18,  eight 
Republican'^  vntinji  witli  the  majority, 
and  general  debate  on  the  Currency 
bill  was  opened  on  the  8th.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  debate  was  a  speech  by  Sen- 
ator Root  on  the  l.'ith,  pointinj:^  out 
the  dangers  of  the  measure  approved 
by  the  Demoeratie  eaucttt.  He  declared 
that  without  statutory  limitation  of 
the  issue  of  Federal  reserve  notes  the 
bill  opened  the  way  to  unlimited  in- 
flation of  the  currency,  and  in  effect 
revived  the  "financial  heresy"  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Bryan  and  twice  repu- 
diated by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  arraignment  of  the  bill 
created  a  most  profound  impression 
and  led  to  further  revision  of  tlie 
measure  in  the  Democratic  caucus  on 
Dec.  17  and  18.  Mr.  Root  offered  in 
the  Senate  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  re=!erve  to  bo  held  against 
issues  of  Federal  reserve  notes  should 
be  increased  from  35  to  50  per  cent.; 
that  a  tax  should  be  imposed  whenever 
the  reserve  fell  below  50  per  cent,  and 
that  no  additional  circulating  notes 
should  be  issued  if  the  reserve  fell 


from  6  p.m.  to  8  p. m,  until  a  vote  ,  hclow  33^  per  cent,  of  the  notes  out- 
standing; and  that  a  special  tax  of  U 
per  cent,  should  be  imposed  on  notes 
issued  by  Federal  reserve  banks  in  ex- 
cess of  $900,000,000  not  covered  by  an 
equal  amount  of  gold,  and  a  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  on  notes  in  excess  of 
$1,200,000,000  not  so  covered.  Whilo 
the  Democratic  caucus  refused  to  place 
an  arbitrary  limit,  nn  the  note  issue, 
it  decided  to  niereasc  the  gold  reservo 
required  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  and 
to  impose  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  depletion  of  the  reserve  down  to 


waa  reached  nn  the  Currency  bill,  and 
that  unless  the  bill  were  passed  be- 
fore Christmas,  no  Christmas  recess 
should  be  taken  except  over  Christ' 
mas  Day.  The  final  resitlt  of  the 
cr>nference,  which  continued  until 
the  30tli,  was  tiie  approval  of  the 
Owen  modification  of  the  bill  as  a 
par^  measure  with  three  important 
changes:  M)  fix-inrr  the  number  of 
regional  reserve  banks  at  not  less  than 
eight  nor  more  than  twelve,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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32i  per  cent,  and  an  additional  tax  of 
1^  per  cent,  for  each  additional  de- 
crease of  2i  per  cent.  The  caucus  pro« 
Tided  alto  for  tlie  um  of  a  part  ci  the 

eiirplns  carninps  of  reprional  reserve 
banks  for  building  up  the  gold  reserve 
and  approved  a  clause  requiring  re- 
serve banks  to  keep  intact  in  the 
Trcasnrv  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  rc- 
domplion  of  ontstan<linfr  note's.  Two 
of  the  propo:»als  ot  the  Hitchcock  plan 
were  likewise  approved,  one  increasing 
the  salary  of  ni'  tt:^  ors  of  the  Federal 


Scnatf^  amcndraents  and  sent  the  bill 
to  conference.  The  final  draft  of  tljp 
bill,  completed  on  the  22d,  restore 
few  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hotiae 
measure.  The  conference  rejected 
Senate  amendments  provi.linL;  for  the 
guarantee  of  deposits;  making  Federal 
reserve  notes  eligible  as  reserves 
of  member  banks,  and  antborizing 
rlinrrres  on  the  collection  of  checks  and 
exchanges.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  conferees  a^eed  to  new  claaaes 
fixing  the  number  of  reserve  banks  at 


Reserve  l?oard  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  12; 


and  the  other  admitting  to  rediscount 
paper  based  on  agricultural  transac- 
tions with  a  maturity  of  190  dnys, 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  the  acceptance  of 
tke  long-term  paper  as  security  for 
note  issues. 

During  tb<?  brief  de  bate  on  the  bill 
in  committee  the  Senate  adopted  all 
tbe  amendments  to  the  House  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  caucus,  and 
rejected  with  oov,-}\  consistency  the 
changes  proposed  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock and  the  Republicans.  Of  the  few 
amendments  adopted  \vitlM>ut  the  pre- 
vious approval  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, the  most  important  provided  that 
no  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  a  niember 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  di- 
rector of  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  or 
an  ofTicer  or  director  of  any  niember 
bank:  that  the  Secretary  and  Assis- 
tn!:!  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the 
CuniptroHer  of  the  Currency  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  be  ineligible  for  any  service 
connected  with  a  member  bank  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  the  expiry 
of  their  terms  of  office ;  and  that  loans 
on  real  estate  might  be  made  by  banks 
in  reserve  cities  as  well  as  by  country 
banks.  On  Dec.  H)  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  Hitchcock  bill  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  41,  and  passed  the  Owen  modifi- 
cation oif  the  II()us«'  bill  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  34.  On  the  final  vote  Senator 
Hitchcock  voted  for  the  bill  and  the 
aaajority  included  Senator  Poindexter 
(Wash.),  Progressive,  and  six  Repub- 
licans. Senators  Weeks  (Mass.),  Craw- 
ford (S.  D.).  Sterling  (S.  D.),  Jones 
(Wash.),  Norris  (Neb.),  and  Perkins 
(Cab). 

The  Bill  in  Conference.— Tlie  House 
Toted  on  Deo.  20  to  disagree  to  the 
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increasing  the  gold  reserve  against 
notes  to  40  per  cent;  increasing  tlio 

dividend   of   Federal   reserve  baiika 
from  five  to  six  per  cent.;  making  tb« 
capital  and  surplus  of  member  banka 
the  basis  of  eapitalization  of  Federal 
reserve  banks ,   empowering  national 
banks  except  those  in  the  three  c^r?- 
tral  reserve  cities  to  make  direct  loans 
on  ilve-jear  farm  mortgages  up  to  25 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  and  surplus 
or  one-third  of  their  time  deposits; 
increasing  the  salaries  of  members  of 
the  Federal  "Reserve  Board  from  $10,- 
000  to  $12,000;  providing  that  mem- 
bers of  the  P'oard  should  represent  tbe 
"geographical,  commercial  and  finan- 
cial divisions  of  the  country,**  and 
that  two  members  should  have  bajr^- 
ing  experience;  and  removlni:  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  the  Koartl. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  bow- 
ever,  was  restored  as  an  ofgMo 
member  and  t!ie  President  was  em- 
powered to  api>oiiit  five  mem  hers  for 
10-year  terms  iubt^ad  of  six  members 
for  six  years.    A  eompromfse  was 
roaelied  on  the  minimum   eajutal  of 
Federal  reserve  banks,  fixed  bv  the 
House  at  $5,000,000  and  by  the  Senate 
at  $3,000,000;  the  capital  was  ilnallj 
fixed  at  $4,000,000.    The  TTouse  con- 
ferees inserted  a  provision  requiring 
that  the  Government's  share  of  the 
earnings  of  Federal  reserve  banks 
Bbonld  be  aiudied  to  the  gold  redemp- 
tion fund  or  to  the  reduction  of  bonded 
indebtedness. 

The  reserve  provisions  finally  agreed 
to  require  a  reserve  of  five  per  cent, 
acrainst  time  deposits  for  all  m  -mlier 
banks,  and  reserves  against  demand 
deposits  of  12  per  cent,  for  country 
banks,  15  per  cent,  for  banks  in  re- 
serve cities,  and  18  per  cent,  for  banks 
in  central  reserve  cities.  The  SeoMo 
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provision  permittinjj  all  reserves  of 
country  banks  to  be  hold  in  the  vaults 
of  Federal  reserve  banka  was  altered 
to  require  at  kut  one-tliird,  as  in 
the  case  of  city  banks,  to  be  hold  in 
the  bank's  own  vaults,  and  the  House 
provision  for  a  transition  period  of 
three  years,  reduced  to  two  by  the 
Senate,  was  restored. 

In  tlie  final  draft  tlie  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  of  national 
bank  notes  was  rewritten.  After  two 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  Act  and 
during  a  period  of  20  years  thereafter, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  dis- 
cretion may  require  Federal  reserve 
buln  to  purchase  two  per  cent,  bonds 
at  par  and  accrued  interest  from  mem- 
ber banks  desiring  to  retire  all  or  any 
part  of  their  circulation,  to  a  total 
value  of  125,000,000  in  any  one  year 
di-tributed  among  the  Federal  re- 
serve banks  in  proportion  to  their 
capital.  The  purchase  price  in  lawful 
money  is  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  TTnited  St:ites  for  the 
rHeniptinn  of  the  notes,  and  tlie  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks  are  empowered  to 
take  out  additional  cirenhition  equal 
to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  pur- 
chased. The  Federal  re^^erve  banks, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Re- 
eerre  Board  nay  exchange  two  per 
cent,  bonds  under  certain  re-trietions 
for  50  per  cent,  of  their  par  value  in 
30-year  three  per  cent,  bonds  without 
eirenlation  privilege  and  the  remain- 
der in  one  year  three  pet  cent.  Treas- 
ury  gold  notes. 

The  Final  Passage — ^The  confer- 
ence report  was  submitted  to  the 
House  on  Dec.  22  and  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  208  to  00.  Two  Democrats, 
Witherspoon  (Miss.)  and  Calloway 
<lte.),  voted  against  the  bill,  while  3*4 
Republicans,  11  Progressivi  s  ami  Kent 
(Cal.),  the  Independent,  voted  with 
the  majority.  The  Senate  adopted  the 


report  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  25,  Senator  Poindexter  and 
three  ^Kepublicans — Weeks  (Mass.), 
Norris  (Neb.),  and  Jones  (Wash.) — 
voting  for  the  bill,  and  Senator  Per- 
kins (Cal.),  who  had  voted  for  the 
Senate  measure,  with  the  minority. 

The  President  signed  the  bill  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  23.  To  the  Democratio 
leaders  who  witnessed  the  signatuitt 
he  said: 

I  feel  that  we  ran  say  that  It  Ifi  the 
first  of  a  series  of  constructive  measures 
by  which  ibe  i>einocratic  partj  will 
snow  that  It  knows  how  to  serve  the 
country.  ...  I  myself  have  always  felt 
when  the  Democratic  party  was  criti- 
cised as  not  knowing  how  to  serve  the 
business  Iniert-sts  of  the  country  that 
tliore  was  no  use  of  ri'plylnj?  to  that  in 
words.  The  only  satisfactory  reply  was 
in  action.  We  have  written  the  first 
chapter  of  that  reply.  We  are  greatlj  . 
favored  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
time.  We  come  at  the  end  of  a  day  of 
conii'st,  at  tlie  rnd  of  a  day  wh»'n  we 
have  been  pcrutluizln>;  the  proeesscs  of 
our  business,  Hcrutinizln;;  thiin  with 
critical  and  sometimes  with  hi)stllc  eye* 
We  have  slowly  been  coming  to  this  time 
which  has  BOW.  happily,  arrived  when 
there  is  a  common  recognition  of  the 
things  that  it  is  undisirable  should  be 
done  in  Inisin*  ss.  ntnl  the  things  that  it 
Is  desirable  should  be  done. 

What  we  are  proceeding  to  do  now  Is 
to  organize  our  peace.  Is  to  make  our 
prosperity  not  only  stable,  but  free  to 
have  an  unimpeded  momentum.  It  is  bo 
obvious  that  it  ought  not  need  to  be 
stated  that  nothing  can  Ih-  goi.d  for  the 
country  which  Is  not  pood  for  all  the 
country.  Nothing  can  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  country,  which  Is  not  In  the 
Interest  of  tverybody ;  therefore,  the 
day  of  accommodation  and  of  concession 
and  of  common  nnderstandfnir  Is  the  day 
of  peace  and  nchievemeut  of  necessity. 
We  have  come  to  the  beginning  of  that 
day.  Men  are  no  IodlT'T  resisting  the 
con<lusluus  which  the  nation  has  arrived 
at  ns  to  the  necessity  of  rendjustraeuts 
of  its  business.  Business  men  of  all 
sorts  are  showing  their  willingness  to 
come  into  this  arrangement,  which  I 
venture  to  cbarscterize  ss  the  constitu- 
tion of  peare.  So  that  t)y  common  coun- 
s<«l.  nnn  by  the  Bceiitniilating  force  of 
CO '-I I.. rut  Ion.  we  are  going  to  seek  mors 
and  more  to  serve  the  country. 


KISCELLANEOUS  ATSTD  LATE  EVENTS 


Impeachment  of  Governor  Sulzer. — 
A  spectacular  struggle  between  Will- 
lam  Bnlaer,  Demoeratie  Govemur  of 
New  York,  and  the  Democratic 
machine  dominated  by  Charles  F. 
Hurphy  of  Tammany  Hall,  culminat- 
ing in  the  removal  of  the  Ckivemor 
by  Impeachment  in  October,  aroused 
the  widest  popular  interest  of  any 


event  of  the  year.  ^fr.  Siilzer  en- 
tered the  >»ew  York  Assembly  in 
1890  as  an  adherent  of  the  Tammany 
Society  and  remained  loyal  to  the 
organization  dtirinjj  his  four  years' 
service  in  Albany  and  the  succeeding 
18  years  in  Congress.  Tn  1012  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
Oovemor,  and  received  the  Demo* 
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eratie  nomination  aa  the  result  of  a 
compromiae  between  the  Tmmmany 

and  up-state  wings  of  the  party. 
Three  months  after  his  inauguration 
on  Jan.  1  Governor  Sulzer  had  come 
to  an  open  break  with  Murphy  on  the 
issue  of  political  appointments,  and 
on  April  8  he  confirmed  liis  complete 
revolt  from  Tammany  influence  in 
a  special  message  to  the  Tammany- 
controlled  legislature  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  a  direct-primary  law  which 
would  abolish  the  state  convention. 
The  legislature  refused  to  confirm  tlie 
Goveninr's  appointments  and  ad- 
journed on  ;May  3  after  dcfenting  his 


pension  from  office  pending  the  result 
of  the  triaL  During  the  next  two 

months  there  were  two  Govornors  in 
Albany,  Mr.  Sulzer  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  possession  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  Martin  H.  Glynn,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  recognized  by  the 
legislature  as  Governor  on  Aug.  27. 
Mr.  Sulzer's  constitutional  right  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  office 
pending  trial  wa.«;  denied  by  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Sept.  II  in 
refusing  to  honor  a  pardon  over  his 
signature.  The  legality  of  the  im- 
peachment was  argued  on  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Court  of  Impeachment,  com- 


Sirect  Primary  bill.  During  May  and  |  posed  of  the  51  members  of  the  Sen- 
the  early  part  of  June  Mr.  Sulzer 
toured  the  state  in  tlie  interest  of  the 
bill  and  summoned  the  legislature  in 
special  session  on  June  IG  to  recon- 
sider it.  With  the  opening  of  the 
now  session  Tammany  assumed  the 
olTensive.  The  Direct  Primary  bill 
was  rejected  a  second  time  and  a 
Tammany  oommittee  of  the  l^sla- 
ture  was  appointed  to  investigate  tibe 
conduct  of  the  state  departments  un- 
der the  Sulzer  administration.  On 
June  26  the  Senate  empowered  this 
eommittee  to  investigate  the  Gover- 
nor's campaign  fund  and  his  use  of 
patronage  and  the  veto  power.  After 
a  month's  fruitless  search  for  evi- 
dence of  oflMal  misoonduety  tiie  com- 
mittee began  an  inquiry  into  the 
Governor's  financial  affairs  and  on 
July  80  discovered  that  cheeks  had 
been  contributed  to  Mr.  Snlser's  cam- 
paign fund  for  which  no  return  had 
been  made  in  the  Governor's  sworn 
ttatemoit  of  campaign  receipts  and 
expenditures  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  On  Aug.  11  the  committee  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  the  accumu- 
lated evidence  of  unreported  contri- 
butions to  the  amount  of  $8,500  and 
of  stock  speculations  engaged  in  by 
Mr.  Sulzer  between  his  nomination 
and  inauguration.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  the  Afsombly  voted 
by  79  to  45  to  impeach  the  Governor 
on  eight  counts. 

Mr.  Sulzer  refused  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Assonibly  to  impeach 
him  during  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  and  denied  furtlier  that 
under  the  constitution  of  the  state 
1^  Ulfki  impeachment  involved  sus- 


ate  and  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  Sept.  18;  on 
the  22d,  ^Ir.  Sulzer's  demurrer  was 
overruled  by  a  vote  of  51  to  one.  The 
taking  of  testimony  was  begun  on 
Sept.  24  and  on  Oct.  16  and  17  the 
Court  found  Mr.  Sulzer  guilty  on 
three  of  the  articles  charged  against 
him  and  acquitted  him  on  the  other 
five  by  unanimous  vote.  The  charges 
and  the  votes  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  William  Sulzer  filed  with  the 
Spcrctniy  of  Siato  a  false  staf'-m-nt  of 
campaii^n  receipts  and  expeaditureo. 
Guilty  39  to  18. 

2.  That  he  committed  perjury  in 
swearlnir  to  this  false  statement.  Guiltv. 
39  to  fS. 

3.  That  hp  br1b<^d  witnesses  to  with- 
hold trstlmonv  from  the  Investigating 
commliiiM^  of  the  legislature.  Not  guilty, 
unanimous. 

4.  That  he  sappresaed  evidence  by 
means  of  threats  to  prerent  wltnesssa 
from  testifying  before  this  committee. 
Guilty.  43  to  14. 

5.  That  he  provontcd  and  dlssnaded 
an  allogod  dummy  in  the  stock  transac- 
tions from  appearing  before  the  mm- 
mlttec  under  subpoena.  Not  galltj, 
unanimous. 

6.  That  he  committed  larceny  In  ns* 
Ing  for  stock  speculation  money  con- 
tributed for  campaign  purposes.  Not 
guilty,  unanimous. 

7.  That  hi>  thrcatenod  to  use  his  office 
and  InQucnco  as  Governor  to  affect  the 
vote  or  political  action  of  esrtalB  pnblle 
officers.  Not  guilty,  anaaUDom. 

8.  That  while  Oorenior  he  corruptly 
used  his  authority  and  Influence  to  af- 
fect the  prices  of  securities  In  which 
he  was  Inirrnsted  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.    Not  guilty,  unanimous. 

On  Oct.  17  the  Court  removed  Mr. 
Sulzer  from  oflfioe  hy  a  vote  of  4S  to 
12,  hut  voted  unanimously  against 
disqualification.  Tlie  jiidpes  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  were  divided  on  the 
legality  of  impeaehment  for  aeta  com- 
mitted before  Mr.  9uls^  bepam^  Qvf^ 
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ernor;  Chief  Justice  Cullen,  the  a  most  remarkable  reversal  of  policy, 
president  of  the  Court  of  Impeach- 1  The  Tammaiiy -controlled  legislature  of 
ment,  mnd  one  or  two  others,  voted  1913,  whieh  had  been  in  reoess  since 


agninst  conviction  on  nil  counts 

Mr.  SuUer  was  nominated  for  the 
A^embly  by  the  Progressives  of  the 
Sixth  BiBtrict,  in  New  York  City,  on 
Oct.  20.  Thrnuo-hriTit  the  state  the 
opponent^?  of  Tammany  Hall  were  in- 
clined to  condone  his  offenses  and  to 
consider  him  as  ttie  Tiettm  of  a  heroic 


the  impeachment  trial,  reasf;cmb!ed 
on  Dec.  8  for  final  adjournment  of  the 
extra  session  called  by  Governor  Sulzer 
on  July  16.  His  successor,  liartin  H. 
Olynn,  who  had  meanwhile  declared 
his  indcpen  U'Tiro  of  Tammany  influ- 
ence, reconuiicuded  in  a  special  mes- 
sage the  passage  of  five  measures — a 


fight  against  Tammany   corruption. !  direct-primary  law,  a  law  adopting 


His  violent  campaign  against  Mur- 
phy aroused  remarkable  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  eothnsiasm,  and  he 
was  elected  on  ^ov.  4  by  a  majority 
over  his  Democratic  and  Republican 
opponents  of  two  to  one. 

Politics  in  Hew  York*— The  im- 
peachment of  Governor  Sulzer  wa*? 
followed  by  political  events  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  the  highest 
dramatic  interest.  His  campaign  in 
New  York  charged  Tammany  Hall 
with  removing  him  becau!«e  he  had 


the  Massachusetts  ballot  (see  IT.  /*op- 
ular  Oovernment) f  legislation  estab- 
lishing machinery  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  U.  S.  Senators  and  providing 
for  a  special  election  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  April,  1914,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  convention  to  revise 
the  state  constitution,  and  a  worlc- 
men's  compoir^ntion  law  for  which  au- 
thority was  obtained  in  a  conatitu- 
tional  amendment  adopted  in  Novem- 
ber (see  VI,  Amendments  to  8tat0 
Ccj^^titutions;  and  XVII,  Labor  Leg- 


persisted  in  an  investigation  of  the  t  w/afton) .    This  entire  programme  of 


management  of   state  departments 

which  had  uncovered  traces  of  gross 
frauds  in  highway  and  canal  con- 
tracts. Out  of  the  charges  of  the 
deposed  Ck>vemor  and  the  more  defi- 
nite accusations  of  John  A.  Hen- 
ne«;sy,  one  of  his  investigators,  has 
grown  a  state-wide  investigation  of 
the  relations  between  the  political 
machine  and  contractors  which  has 
already  reruUed  in  the  conviction  of 
political  agents  for  blackmail  in  con- 
nection with  the  letting  of  state  con- 
tracts. As  noted  on  another  page 
(see  Politics  and  Parties^  infra), 
the  November  elections  resulted  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Tammany  in- 
Uncnen  in  Kew  Yoik  City  government 
and  in  the  sfnte  Assembly.  Of  the 
150  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1914, 
79  are  Kepubticans  and  19  Progres- 
aives,  while  many  of  the  52  Democrats 
wrrf*  elected  on  pl'^^ljic.'*  to  support  the 
direct-primary  legislation  which  had 
precipitated  the  final  struggle  between 
Siilzer  and  the  Tammany  machine. 
Despite  f>ulzer'3  personal  triumph  in 
Xew  York,  t^n?  result  was  in  no  sense 
a  popular  absolution  of  the  impeached 
Governor,  hut  it  recorded  unequivo- 
cally the  popular  resentment  aL'ainst 
the  fundamental  cause  and  method  of 
his  removal. 

The  effect  of  Tamisaiiy^s  defeat  was 


momentous  legislation  was  enacted 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla^ 

turf  nil  Dec.  12,  and  the  bills  were 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  Dec  17. 

The  direct-primary  law  abolished 
the  state  convention  as  a  nominating 
body  and  provided  for  the  dirrrf  nom- 
ination of  state  onicer'*  in  primary 
elections.  The  earlier  measure  of  1911 
{A.  7.  F.,  1911,  p.  186)  had  esUb- 
lished  the  direct  primary  for  the  nom- 
ination of  jtidjjes,  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  members  of  the  State 
Senate  and  Assembly  but  had  left  the 
nomination  of  state  officers  to  the  state 
con vfTi lion.  The  nr-\y  ballot  law  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  its  Massa- 
chusetts prototype  (see  II,  Poplar 
Govcrmnrnt)  ;  the  use  of  the  party 
emblem  is  perraittod  since  there  is  no 
educational  qualilication  for  voters  in 
New  Yorl^  but  otherwiae  the  two 
measures  are  practically  identical. 

The  workmen'?'  mmpensation  law 
which  goes  into  ellect  on  July  1,  1914, 
covers  only  employments  specified  in 
the  law  as  hazardous.  It  fixes  rates 
and  periods  of  compensation  for  vari- 
ous injuries  resulting  in  various  de- 
grees of  disability  or  in  death,  on  the 
general  basis  of  two-thirds  of  tho 
average  rate  of  wage  paid  at  the  ti!n»> 
of  the  injury.    The  weekly  aniotint 

cannot  be  less  than  |5  nor  more  than 
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$15,  except  in  cnse  of  the  loss  of  an 
arm,  fwt.  leg  or  oyp,  whon  the  maxi- 
mum      $2U.    In  caae  of  permanent 


sion  on  Dec.  6.  Effective  Jan.  1,  1914, 
the  weight  limit  is  increased  from 
20  to  50  lb.  ill  the  11  rut  I  wo  zones  and 


partial  disability,  the  aggregate  of  I  from  11  to  20  lb.  in  all  fxinea  beyond 

weekly  pnymcnts  is  limite<i  to  $3,500.  ;  the  spcond,  while  tlie  rates  in  the 
In  case  of  death,  the  employer  is  to  third  to  t?ip  sixth  zone  are  materinHy 
pay  funeral  expenses  not  exceeding  i  reduced,  as  follows:  third  zone,  from 
f  100  and  oompensation  to  dependents  7  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  5  cents 
nt  the  rate  of  not  more  than  two  !  for  each  additional  pound  to  C  cent«j 
thirds  of  the  weekly  wage.  This  com  for  tlie  fust  pound  and  2  cents  lor  each 
pensation  ceases  on  the  remarriage  of  i  additional  pound;  fourth  zone,  from 
the  widow,  when  two  years'  eompen- 1 8  cents  and  6  cents  to  7  cents  and  4 


sation  may  be  paid  at  once,  or  when 
the  rhihlren  reach  the  n^^e  of  18. 
Employers  may  create  their  own  in- 
surance funds  or  may  insure  in  mu- 
tual associations,  in  casualty  com- 
panies or  in  a  state  fund  crratod  by 
the  Act;  employers  insured  in  the 
state  fund  are  released  from  all  lia- 
bility. The  administration  of  the 
state  fund  and  the  exocntion  of  the 
law  is  entrusted  to  a  Workmen'«>  Com- 
pensation Commission  of  five  members 
with  wide  powers,  which  is  to  deter- 


ocnts;;  fifth  zone,  from  9  cents  and  7 
cents  to  8  cents  and  6  cents;  and  sixth 
zone,  from  10  cents  and  0  cents  to  9 
cents  and  8  cents.  EfTective  March 
16,  1014,  books  are  admitted  to  the 
parcel  post;  on  pared s  weighing  less 
than  eight  ounces  the  rate  of  postage 
is  fixed  at  ow  cent  for  eacb  two 
ounces,  while  above  that  weight  the 
zone  rates  apply. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  Dissolution.— A  sig- 
nificant development  in  tlie  enforce* 


mine  the  facts  of  all  claims,  collect  .ment  of  the  anti  trust  law  wa?  inau- 


and  pay  all  compensation,  and  fix 
rates  for  insurance. 
The  Gettysburg  Reunion.— One  of 

the  deeply  iTTipres^ivc  events  of  the 
year  was  the  reunion  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Civil  War  at  Gettysburg  from 
July  1  to  4  in  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  flie  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.    The  57,000  Union  and 


gurated  in  December.  The  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  better 
known  as  the  Bell  system,  which  con> 
trols  also  the  Western  Union  T*  1-^ 
graph  Co.,  voluntarily  agreed  on  l)ee. 
10  to  reorganize  immediately  in  full 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  llic  alTairs  of  this  com- 
pany, whose  operations  cover  the  en- 


Confederate  veterans  from  all  states  !  tire  country,  have  been  under  invcS' 
encamped  on  the  battlefield  were  cared  |  tigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice 


for  by  the  commi'"»nry  and  medical 
organizations  of  the  U.  S.  Anny. 
Nearly  all  the  states  paid  the  trans- 
portation expenses  of  their  own  rep- 
rp=:  ritatives.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  transportation  and  entertain- 
ment  of  the  veterans  was  more  than 
$1,000,000,  Pennsylvania  alone  appro- 
priating $450,000  and  the  Federal 
Government  f^lTiO.OOO.  President  Wil- 
son addres.Heii  the  veterans  on  July  4. 

The  Parcel  Post. — ^An  experimental 
extension  of  the  parcel-post  service 
wa«!  made,  a*?  noted  on  another  page 
(see  XXII,  The  Postal  iSeivice)^  by 
an  order  of  the  Postmaster^General 
effective  Aug.  15,  increasing  the  weight 
limit  in  the  first  two  zones  from  1 1 
to  20  lb.  and  materially  reducing 
rates  in  these  zones.  TIjc  result  of  the 
experiment  was  a  further  and  more 
important  plan  of  extension  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 


ft>r  bcveral  year>,  and  the  reorgani- 
zation was  proposed  by  tlie  Depart- 
ment as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  con- 
templated suit  against  tlie  company 
as  a  combination  in  re5;traint  of  trade. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
reached  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  will  dispose  of  \ts  lioldings 
of  stock  in  the  Western  Union  T(  le- 
graph  Co.,  and  engages  for  itself  and 
all  other  companies  in  the  Bell  sys- 
tem not  hereafter  to  acquire  control 
over  any  other  competitive  lines  of 
exchange;  it  agrees  also  to  open  the 
toll  lines  of  the  Bell  system  to  the 
service  of  all  other  telephone  coan- 

panieQ. 

Tlie  disposition  of  Attorney-General 
McKeynolds  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administration  to  avoid  litigation 

under  the  Shorman  Act  nri^  tn  cor- 
rect violations  of  the  anti-trust  law 
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by  mutual  ntzrcomoTit  has  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  on  the  busi- 
Bess  eommiuiity.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k 
Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  other  defend- 
ant oorporations  were  reported  to  be 
in  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  looking  toward  settle- 
ment of  the  cases  pending  against 
them.  The  interpretation  of  the  new 
policy  of  the  Administration  as  the  es- 
tablirihtucnt  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  place  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  and 
attadc  was,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Currency  bill,  responsible  for  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  business 
outlook  during  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  year. 

Death  of  J.  Pietpont  Morgan.— 
The  death  of  Jolm  Pierpont  Morgan 
in  Rome  on  March  31  removed  one 
of  the  great  constructive  forces  of 
his  1^  and  country.  Mr.  Morgan 
V  I '5  l)orn  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  April 
17,  1S37,  the  son  of  a  banker,  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan,  who  became  a  mem- 
ber 01^  the  firm  of  George  Peabody  & 
Co.,  of  London  in  1854  and  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  senior  partnership  ten 
years  later  changed  its  name  to  J. 
5.  Morgan  &  Co.  After  graduation 
from  the  English  High  School  in  Bos- 
ton, J,  Pierpont  Morgan  attended  the 
University  of  Giittingen  until  1857, 
when  he  entered  the  New  York  bank- 
incT  house  of  Duncan,  Sherman  Sl  Co., 
as  a  clerk.  Thrre  years  later  he  was 
appointed  American  agenc  for  his 
father's  firm  and  in  1864  formed  with 
rhn<5.  H.  Dabney  the  firm  of  Dalincy. 
M')r;_'an  Co.  Tliis  partnership  was 
dis.^olved  in  1871  and  ^Ir.  Morgan 
then  affiliated  himself  with  the  Phila- 
delphia firm  of  Droxel  Co..  e?<tab- 
lishinf;  in  Xew  Vnrk  the  firm  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  &.  Co.  On  the  death 
of  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  the  name  of 
the  Xew  York  hoine  was  chnuged  in 
1894  to  J.  P.  Morgan  Si  Col,  and 
the  two  firms  were  continued  with 
identical  membership.  At  the  same 
time  ^Vfr.  Morgan's  name  was  substi- 
tuted fnr  that  of  Drevel  in  the  style 
of  the  Paris  hou.sc  of  these  interests, 
which  became  Morgan,  Harjes  k  Co., 
and  in  1910  the  name  of  the  London 
house  was  changed  to  Morgan,  Gren- 
fell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  for  upwards  of  a 


quarter  of  a  century  the  dominant 
figure  in  American  finance  and 
through  his  international  affiliations 

wielded  power  unparalleled  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  world.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  railroad  methods  and  rail- 
road management  and  rehabilitated 
the  credit  of  the  great  systems  which 
had  been  devastated  by  the  fraud 
and  rapacity  of  the  Fislu  and  Goulds 
of  the  previous  generation.  Through- 
out  his  life  liis  creative  pcnius  and 
the  vast  resources  at  his  command 
were  devoted  to  the  promotion  ol 
great  reproductiye  enterprises,  which, 
directed  by  a  character  of  urum- 
peachable  honesty,  of  unconquerable 
optimism,  and  of  boundless  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  United  States,  es- 
tablished Mr.  Morgan  in  the  foremost 
place  among  the  "captains  of  indus- 
try" who  led  the  industrial  advance 
of  the  last  half  eentury.  His  com- 
manding  position  M'as  naturally  the 
objective  of  every  attack  on  the  es- 
tablished financial  and  industrial  sys- 
tem, and  to  one  of  these  attacks  ho 
finally  succumbed.  His  death  was 
attributed  by  his  physicians  directly 
to  the  nervous  strain  of  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Pujo  committee  inves- 
tigating the  *'mon^  trust"  in  De- 
cember, 1012. 

The  body  was  brought  to  New  York 
on  April  11  by  the  steamship  La 
France.  The  interment  was  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  the  i4th,  after  a 
funeral  service  in  St.  George's  Church, 
New  York.  Memorial  services  were 
held  cnincidently  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Lonchin,  and  Trinity  Church, 
Paris,  two  of  the  innumerable  tributes 
paid  to  Mr.  Moi|»an's  memory.  Ifr. 
^^orpan■9  will,  filed  for  probate  on 
April  21,  ratified  and  confirmed  all  the 
partnership  agreements  existing  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  interests 
in  the  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Lon- 
don and  Paris  houses  are  continued 
by  his  son,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr. 
*  Death  of  William  J.  Gaynor.— Will- 
iam Jay  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
died  ou  board  the  ss.  Baltic  on  Sept. 
10.  Mr.  Gaynor  was  born  in  Whites- 
town,  N.  Y.*  in  1851.  After  gradu- 
ation from  the  public  schools  he  he- 
pan  to  study  for  the  "Romnn  Catholio 
priesthood  hut  later  abandoned  the- 
olog\'  for  the  profession  of  law.  He 
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was  nilmitted  fa  thn  bnr  In  Tirooklyn  | 
in  1875  and  at  once  became  active  ■ 
in  Democratic  politics.    In  1893  Mr.  I 
OaynoT  wms  elected  justice  of  the 
fttete  Supremo  Cmirt  on  the  Ropubli-  • 
can     and     imlep<*n(k'nt  Democratic 
ticketii,  and  was  reelected  in  11)07  for 
A  second  term  of  14  years.   Mr.  Gay- 
nor  several  times  declined  the  nomi- 
nation  for  Mayor  of   Brooklyn  and 
once  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  York«  In  1909  Mr. 
Gaynor  accepted  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Mayor  of  New  York  and  ; 
carried  the  election  against  a  strong  | 
fusion  candidate,  alraough  his  a8> 
■oeiaies   on   the   Democratic  ticket 
were  defeated.   Less  than  a  year  later 
he  was  shot  by  a  discharged  city 
employee.   The  effects  of  this  wound 
liennanently  impaired  his  health  and 
thus  destroyed  his  political  pros- 


pects, ITad  his  strength  been  equal 
to  the  strain,  he  would  have  been 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1910  and  New  York's  candl* 
date  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
in  1912. 

Both  on  the  bench  and  in  politics 
Mr.  Gaynor  was  of  a  singularly  cour- 
ageous and  independent  mind.  Al- 
though elected  Mayor  of  New  York  as 
the  candidate  of  iummany  liall  inA 
administration  was  entirely  independ- 
ent of  Tammany  influence.  Tlie 
machine  refused  him  a  renomination 
in  1913  and  the  fusion  forces  nomi- 
nated one  of  his  former  subordinates* 
John  Purroy  Mitch  el,  but  ^ilr.  Gay- 
nor was  olTered  and  nccoptpd  nn  in- 
dependent nomination  in  a  remarkable 
popular  demonstration  on  Sept.  3,  just 
b(  fore  he  sailed  for  a  brief  holiday  in 
Europe. 


POLITICS  AND  FABTIES 
James  Albebt  Wooobubn 


Tht  Party  SItiutlML— In  polities 

and  party  life  the  year  1913  has  been 
one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  ni  nnr- 


party  again  came  upon  trial.  It  waa 

known  to  be  coming  to  power  as  a 
TTiinority  party;   it  bad  not  yet  re- 


mise and  expectancy.  It  has  been  r  ceived  a  vote  of  popular  confidence, 
an  "off  year^  without  any  decisive  or  |  and  hut  for  the  divison  among  its 

significant  party  conflicts.  The  party  opponents  it  could  not  hnve  <  btain^'d 
situation  may  be  said  not  to  have  the  re'^ponsibility  of  poi.ver.  Presiilent 
materially  changed  since  the  close  of  U  iUon  said  in  New  Jersey  soon  after 
the  heated  Presidential  contest  of  ' 
1912.  The  party  events  of  impor- 
tance, the  conferences,  the  pronounced 
tendencies,  the  utterances  of  party 
leaders  and  other  influences  affecting 
pttbUc  opinion  may  be  briefly  re- 
counted and  estimated. 

The  Democratic  Paity.—The  for- 
tunes of  the  Demoeratic  party  dur 


his  inauguration  (May  1): 

I  want  everybody  to  realise  thot  I 
have  not  been  taken  in  by  the  results  of 
the  last  national  election.   The  coontry 

did  not  go  l>''ninrra»lc.  It  vran  !mp.>s- 
Biblc  to  go  Uepubllcau  bccau^  it  cuuIU 
not  tell  what  kind  of  Republican  to  go. 

The  Democratic  party  had  failed 
with  the  tariff  in  1894  and  had  been 
rent  asunder  on  the  money  question 


ing  the  year  have  depended  largely  in  1896,  and  for  16  years  of  struggle 

upon  the  leadership  of  President  Wil-  it  had  been  a  party  divided  within 

son.   In   that    leadership   and    the  itself.    There  was  fear  that  the  Domo- 

policies  which  he  has  announced  the  era  tic  Congressional  leaders  might  not 


record  of  the  party  is  to  be  traced 

For  the  most  part  the  lepslative  and 


support  the  Presidodt  and  that  there 
would  be  senilis  need   of  Wilson's 


organization  leaders  of  his  party  have  fearless  leadersliip  to  prevent  the 
followed  and  sustained  the  President  party  from  again  frittering  away  ita 
in  the  path  that  he  has  marked  out. '  efforts  and  opportunity  in  evasions^ 


His  utterances  on  subjects  of  public 
policy  are  reviewed  in  the  preceding 
pages  (see  The  Democratic  Adminis- 
iratiwi,  and  The  8i»tff'ihird  Oan^reut 
9Upra  ^ . 

With  t];i-  inniKnirrilifiTi  President 


delays,  and  lorr-rollinj;  compromit;ea 
between  contending  and  antagonistic 
forces  within  the  party.  The  Pro- 
gressive and  Republican  critics  of  the 

Democratic  party  believed  that  Presi- 
dent VVilfon  would  find  himself  sfand- 


VYil^oa  on  Marcii  -i.,  tiie  Democratic  ing  between  two  hostile  forces  within 
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Ms  own  party,  the  one  led  by  Mr. 
Brvan,  the  other  bv  the  Clark-Under- 
wood  machine  in  the  House  and  by  a 
similar  combination  in  the  Senate. 
It  could  not  be  determined  which 
of  these  antagonistic  forces  really 
stood  for  the  majority  of  those  who 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was 
asserted  thmt  between  these  oppoeing 
forces  tliere  con  Id  be  no  real  peace, 
though  Pre&ideut  Wilson  announced 
with  assurance  that  there  would  be 
no  frietioii. 

Xo  sonso  of  party  uneasiness  came 
at  the  inauguration.  Mr.  Wilson  sum- 
moned *'all  honest  men,  all  patriotic, 
all  forward  looking  men''  to  his  side. 
"God  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them, 
if  they  will  but  counsel  an<l  sustain 
me.''  He  interpreted  the  Democratic 
▼ietory  as  more  than  mere  ]Murty  sue- 
00=^3.  Party  success  would  mean  but 
little  if  the  nation  couM  not  use  the 
party  for  large  and  delinite  purposes. 
Old  practices  were  seen  to  be  alien 


conference"  between  Federal  and  state 
powers  on  the  conservation  question. 

11.  A  system  of  primary  elections  for 
nominatlnk  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  without  the  Intervention 
of  nomfuatlng  conventions,  the  latter  to 
be  retained  only  for  the  purjjose  of  de- 
claiiu.i:  and  accepting  the  verdict  of  the 
primaries  and  formu^tiug  the  platforms 
of  tbe  partlee. 

Partiea  In  Cinigieit.— In  tbe  Houm 

it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  would  support  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  policies. 

In  the  House  membership  there  were 
291  Democrats  with  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood (Ala.)  as  leader,  127  Republicans 
with  James  R.  Mann  (111.)  as  leader, 
and  a  group  of  about  20  Progressives 
who  cliose  Victor  Murdock  (Kan.) 
as  leader.  In  the  Senate,  out  of  96 
seats,  the  Democrats  had  51,  the  Re- 
publicans 44,  oounting  the  group  of 
the  Progressive  Republicans  and  there 
was  one  straight-out  Progressive, 
Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington. 
There  were  three  well-defined  cluteet 


and  sinister;  new  things  have  come   among  the  Republicans:   (1)  the  old 


to  give  us  a  "new  insight  into  our 
own  lile."  (See  also  The  Democratic 
AdminUtrfltionf  supra,) 

On  April  7,  President  Wilson  ad- 
dressed the  two  houses  of  Congress. 
From  a  study  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
drees  in  Mareh,  bis  first  address  to 
Congress  (April  7)  and  his  regular 


conseivative  **st;md  pat"  group,  rep- 
resented by  Senators  like  Penrose, 
Gallinger,  and  Smoot;  (2)  the  ''in- 
tellectual moderates,"  men  like  Root, 
Lodge  and  Burton;  and  (3)  the  posi- 
tive progressive  Republicans  of  the 
old  'insurgent  group,"  men  like  La 
Follette,    Cummins,    and  Bristow. 


message    in    December,    the   policies  These  progressive  Republican  Senators 


which  he  has  laid  out  for  his  party 
maj  be  ■qnnnaTiwed  as  follows: 

1.  A  revision  of  the  tariff  that  will 
bring  OS  into  more  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. 

2.  A  rovlflon  of  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency system,  not  based  on  the  necessity 
of  selling  l)onds,  but  to  avoid  the  con- 
oentration  of  csmh  aud  the  lestriciiou  of 
credit. 

8.  An  alteration  of  the  Industrial  sys- 
tem which  now  "holds  capital  in  leading 
strinifs."  iCFtrlcts  the  liberties  and  lira- 
Its  tbe  opportunities  of  labor,  and  I'X- 
plolts  without  renewing  or  conserving 
the  natural  resoarces  of  tbe  country. 

4.  Amelioration  of  aericultnral  aetlvl- 
ties  by  application  of  the  Instruments  of 
science  and  facilities  for  rural  credit. 

5.  Development  of  water  cf>iirs*>s.  re- 
clamation of  waste  places,  reforestation, 
and  increase  of  effectlTe  SBeaas  of  pro- 
duction. 

0.  Rafegnardlng  the  health  of  tbe  na- 
tion bv  suitable  sanitary  laws. 

7.  A  tioverament  railway  for  Alaslca. 

8.  self^govenuneot  for  Porto  Rleo  and 

Hawaii. 

9.  Ultimate  Independence  for  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  immediate  and  positive 
Steps  toward  preparatioB  for  tbat  end. 

10.  A  policy  of  **cofflaMO  coondl  and 


are  much  nearer  to  the  Democrats  than 
to  tbe  Republicans  of  the  "stand-pat^ 

order,  as  was  indicated  by  Senator 
La  Toilette's  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Underwood  Tarilf  bilL 

On  tbe  Democratic  side,  Senators 
Martin  (Va.)  and  Simmons  (N.  C), 
who  were  ranking  members  on  leading 
committees  in  the  Senate,  were  re- 
garded with  some  suspicion  as  being 
conservatives  or  reaetionaries.  They 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  com- 
mittee ranking  positions,  but  the  pro- 
greaalTe  wing  of  the  I>emocratB  ob- 
tained  control  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  and  Senator  Kern  (Ind.),  who 
was  close  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  reliable  progressive, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  caucus, 
becoming  thereby  floor  leader  and 
Democratic  manager  in  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  tbe  Senate  committees  were 
not  left  so  much  as  formerly  under 
the  control  of  thnir  chairmen.  Here- 
tofore, a  committee's  meetings  had 
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been  called  by  the  chairman.  He 
named  mib-oommitteet  and  conferees. 

and  these  often  determined  the  fate 

of  important  measures.  Under  the 
new  rdgime,  the  Democratic  "steering 
committee/'  with  Senator  Kern  aa 
chairman,  assigns  members  to  their 
committees,  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  caucus;  the  commit- 
tees name  tlieir  own  ehairmaia  by 
majority  action  and  conferees  are 
named  by  the  same  vote.  This  means 
that  the* chairman  is  merely  a  presid- 
ing officer  with  no  more  prestige  or 
authority  than  any  other  member  and 
he  cannot  clieck  the  programme  of 
the  majority.  Party  action  in  each 
house  is  determined  by  the  party 
caucus,  and  the  party  through  its 
caucus  and  floor  leaders  promotes  or 
retards  public  measures  and  is  held 
responsible  for  its  conduct.  It  is  in 
the  party  caucus  of  the  majority 
party  that  decisions  are  made  and 
legislation  is  formulated  and  deter- 
mined upon.  The  minority  members 
of  the  Congressional  committees  are 
not  consulted  on  legislation  until 
monsiires  are  in  such  shape  as  the 
majority  caucus  has  determined 
should  be  their  final  form  for 
enactment  into  law.  This  reduces  the 
minority  members  to  tlie  position  of 
critics  of  the  policies  and  legislation 
of  the  majority  and  deprives  them 
of  being  participants  in  law-making. 
The  minority  arc  thereby  merely 
given  a  place  on  the  "opposition 
benches"  as  in  England,  without 
taking  any  real  part  in  committee  in 
formulating  the  laws.  This  new  as- 
pect of  party  government  in  law- 
making is  now  under  public  criticism 
and  discussion.  Since  the  party  cau- 
cus pn«sesses  such  vital  powers  and 
decisions  in  legislation  there  is  a  de- 
mand that  it  should  not  be  secret, 
but  that  it  should  be  hold  in  the 
open  that  the  public  may  be  informed 
01  the  caucus  iulluence,  votes,  and  con- 
duct of  its  members.  (See  also  The 
Sixtif  third  Congress,  supra,) 

Reorganization  of  the  Republican 
Party. — Mr.  Taft  in  his  final  message 
to  the  Republiean  party  before  his  re- 
tirement from  thf>  Presidency,  deliv- 
ered in  Xow  York  on  Jan.  4,  101.*?.  be- 
fore the  I'nion  League  Clubs  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Re- 
publican Clubs  of  New  York  and 


Massachusetts,  reviewed  the  record  of 
his  administration  and  the  eausea  of 

his  party's  defeat.  He  claimed  that 
Republican  restoration  was  assured. 

He  said: 

In  spite  of  the  defeat  recorded  at  the 
elocilou  la  November,  we  were  still  vi.- 
torlous  in  saving  our  country  from  an 
administration  whose  policy  involTed  the 
sapping  of  the  foundations  of  the  demo- 
cratic, consiilutlonal.  representative  gov- 
ernment ;  whose  appeals  to  the  people 
were  calculated  lu  uiuuse  class-  hatied 
that  has  here  lof ore  been  the  ruin  of 
popular  government,  and  whose  con- 
tempt for  the  limitations  of  the  eoaati- 
tutional  law  and  the  guaranties  of  civil 
liberty  promised  chaos  and  anarchy  in 
a  country  that  has  until  this  lime  been 
the  model  of  individual  freedom  and  ef- 
fective popular  ^uvi'inment.  .  .  .  The 
BepubUcan  party  stands  for  protection 
to  the  Nation's  Industries;  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  Phllipnines  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Filipinos;  for  wlde- 
Kiuiad  education;  for  those  election  laws 
\shi(h  give  the  people  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  preference  ;  for 
all  really  practical  measures  which  look 
through  the  aid  of  the  Government  to 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed:  but  abore 
all  It  stands  for  the  preservation  of 
the  i»illars  of  popular  government  :  it 
siaiuls  for  The  raainteuanre  of  the  rij^hts 
of  all,  fur  the  gnairst  j;ood  of  the  great- 
est number,  and  It  believes  that  thuae 
ends  are  attainable  through  the  control 
of  the  majority  properly  Umltcd  bj  fun* 
damental  law. 

it  has  been  snpr?osled  that  the  Repuh- 
Hcan  party  can  unite  again  with  many 
of  the  Progressive  party.  ...  It  is  th.» 
priuciple  that  the  party  advocates  that 
should  control  one  in  Its  support.  .  .  . 
In  this  crisis  we  feel  that  we  hare  the 
means  of  preventing  the  conntrr  from 
taking  a  step  which  If  taken  will  jirt- 
eifiltrrre  us  Into  governmental  chnu.^.  win 
?rt  the  roiintiy  nn  a  ehlraerlriil  clinse 
for  an  ideal  that  is  Impossible  to  realise, 
and  that  in  this  cliase  the  country  will 
lose  the  Inestimable  benefits  of  a  fwr- 
manent,  popular  government  that  we 
hnve  developed  after  a  thou^^and  years 
of  struggle  and  have  created,  maintained, 
and  preserved  inviolate  for  125  yeara 
of  national  iilierty.  .  •  .  What  we  wish 
to  asstire  ourselves  of  Is  tha*-  neltlMr 
through  Democratic  radicalism  nor 
through  the  Progressive  radicalism  shall 
the  pillars  of  our  people  be  Raerlflced  tO 
dreams  of  demagogues  and  theorists. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University,  after  the 
death  of  Vice-President  Sherman  re- 
ceived the  eipht  Republican  electoral 
votes  for  Vice-President,  and  thus  be- 
came one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
and  spokesmen  of  the  party.  He 
urpred  the  enllinjr  of  a  national  party 
convention  in  1013,  to  reorganize  the 
party,  to  make  a  new  apportionment 
of  delegates,  and  to  anaounoe  a  new 
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declaration  of  prirty  faith.  Late 
in  1912  (Dec.  U),'only  a  monthp 
after  the  election,  in  an  address  at 
Chicago  on  "What  is  Progress  in 
Politics,"  Dr.  Butler  appeared  ready 
to  accept  a  number  of  notable  changes 
in  our  system  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. He  woald  still  hold  to  written 
constitutions  as  a  means  of  limiting 
the  power  of  executives  and  legisla- 
tures, but  he  would  have  these  con- 
stitutions more  easily  amended  that 
the  frame  work  of  government  might 
be  more  flexible;  he  would  give  Cab- 
inet officers  seats  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  to  answer  questions  and 
share  in  debate;  he  would  introduce  I 
the  short  ballot,  the  expert  drafting 
of  laws,  the  budget  plan  for  reforming 
public  expenditures;  he  would  reform 
jtidieial  procedure,  make  taxation 
more  direct,  and  would  seek  such 
measures  of  industrial  justice  as 
would  improve  the  social  conditions 
"of  those  who  live  on  the  margin  of 
want  and  prevent  the  injustices  now 
existing  in  society";  and  while  he 
would  not  bring  party  machinery  un- 
der the  control  of  state  law.  he  would 
improve  nominating  methods  by 
making  this  machinery  more  respon- 
siTS  to  publie  opinion. 

These  proposed  changes  were  not  at 
issue  in  party  platforms  and  tliey 
were  generally  approved  by  public 
•piritra  men  of  all  parties.  While 
they  were  looked  upon  as  marking  a 
measure  of  progress,  they  fell  far 
short  of  the  Progressive  party  de- 
mands, and  were  regarded  by  the 
Progressives  merely  as  an  adroit  di- 
version to  recall  seeoders  or  to  prtn-ent 
further  inroads  on  the  Republican 
party  strength.  By  others  more  fa- 
vorably  disposed  they  were  taken  to 
intlicate  a  liln'ral  tendency  in  the 
counsels  of  certain  Taft  Republicans 
toward  questions  of  law  and  admin- 
istration, if  not  toward  more  funda- 
mental political  reforms  and  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  But  it  was  certain 
that  President  Butler's  programme 
waold  not  satisfy  either  the  Pro- 
p-e««!ves  who  had  gone  out.  or  the 
progres.sive  Republicans,  like  Senators 
La  Follette,  Cummins  and  Borah,  who 
had  stayed  with  ths  party. 

Conference  of  Progressive  Republi- 
cans,— On  ^fny  12  a  conference  of 
these   Progressive   Republicans  was 


held  in  Chicago.  The  conference  was 
announced  as  "the  first  step  toward 
reuniting  the  Republican  party"  with 
a  view  to  ''reorganizing  the  party 

along  progressive  lines."  The  con- 
ference after  a  two  days'  session  is- 
sued the  following  statement: 

At  an  Informal  confenuce  of  Repub- 
licans from  11  states  held  at  Chi- 
cago, May  12.  191.{.  It  was  vottd  that 
It  be  submitted  to  the  National  Uepubll- 
can  Committee  as  the  opiDion  of  tbose 
present,  that  a  national  convention  of 
the  party  should  be  held  this  year  at 
as  earl}-  a  date  as  may  be  practlcnble, 
for  the  purpose  of  considi'rin;^  thf  <'X- 
pcdU-ncy  of  changing  tlio  basis  of  rppre- 
s<!atation  In  future  conventions  ho  that 
the  delegates  shall  proportionately  rep- 
resent Hepubllean  voterR  and  not  general 
population,  to  the  end  that  the  will  of 
the  meml>ers  of  the  party  may  be  more 
accurately  determined;  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rhancing  1h<'  rules  relating  to 
del'';:nits  ami  members  of  the  National 
Committee  so  that  primary  election  laws 
of  the  various  states  shall  be  rerognized, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  snch 
other  rhanpes  In  the  mpfhods  of  eon. 
ducting  national  conventions  and  cam- 
paigns as  sl)nll  conduee  to  giving  the 
utnvxit  possible  cfTfet  to  thS  pHUSClpleS 
and  policies  of  the  party. 

The  New  York  State  Republican 
Convention. — The  suggestion  of  a  na- 
tional convention  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  revision  oi  the  party 
rules  and  con'^titution  was  reviewed  by 
a  more  official  and  more  representative 
body  of  Republicans  a  few  months 
later.  The  Republican  state  eonven* 
tion  of  New  York,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Ivoot  on  Sept.  23 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  national 
convention  and  for  a  reform  of  the 
party  rules.  The  committee  on  reso- 
lutions adopted  the  following  after  a 
spirited  discussion: 

Wo  instruct  the  representative  of  the 
state  of  New  York  In  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  nm  tliat  a  national  conv«i- 
tlon  be  called  as  soon  as  praetiesble,  to 

change  the  party  rules  so  as  : 

1.  To  provide  that  in  the  call  for  fu- 
ture national  conventions  dcbjjates  are 
to  be  chosm  in  each  state  In  the  man- 
ner preferred  by  the  Republican  voters 
in  snch  states.  We»  boweverp  urge  the 
eontlnnsnce  of  the  Congresfdonsi  dis- 
trict, as  the  basis  of  representation. 

2.  To  Insure  that  representation  in 
the  national  conventions  shall  hereafter 
bo  ba.sed  mvrv  nearly  on  the  Iief)ubll(an 
vote  actoally  cast  In  the  several  states 
and  Conipressional  districts,  which  Just 
principle  received  the  nnanlmons  support 
of  the  delrtratlon  from  the  state  of  Nr-w 
York  at  the  National  Convention  of 
1008:  and 

3  To  amend  the  rules  relative  to 
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party  procrdnro  In  gndk  Other  respects 

aa  may  be  requisite. 

William  Barnes,  the  representative 
on  the  National  Committee  from  New 
York,  secured  the  insertion  of  the 
clause  recommending  the  rptcntion  of 
the  Congressional  district  as  the  basis 
of  representation.  Without  this  pro- 
vi?ion  for  tho  continuatu'e  of  district 
representation.  Mr.  Barnes  thoii<;ht  the 
scheme  would  be  impracticable,  as  it 
would  leave  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  loaders  and  parties  dom- 
inant in  the  ditTeront  states. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Na- 
tional Committee  at  Chicago  in  1912, 
in  dctormininfx  who  should  sit  in  the 
convention,  refused  to  scat  delefrates 
from  California  who  were  chosen  at  a 
state-wide  primary  as  provided  by 
state  law,  and  seated  instead  Taft 
delegates  selected  by  a  district  vote 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  (A,  7.  B.,  1912, 


the  question.  Tt  was  also  decided 
tliat  tlie  Xutional  Committee  has  no 
authority  to  change  the  method  of 
choosing  delegates  to  future  national 
conventions  so  as  to  provide  that 
deleprates  be  clioscn  in  such  manner 
as  the  laws  of  the  several  states  fronf 
time  to  time  may  provide  The  basis 
of  representation  in  the  special  con- 
ventirm  would  have  to  be  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  but  this  convention 
might  change  it  for  the  next  one  to 
he  held.  Acting  on  a  resolution  of 
the  executive  committcp.  the  ^'irman 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington on  Dec.  16. 

At  this  meeting  the  law  committee 
amplified  its  ruling  on  the  powers  of 
the  National  Committee  and  sub* 
mitted  the  opinion  that  while  the 
National  Committee  has  not  the 
power  arbitrarily  to  change  the  basis 
of  representation,  it  may  legally  do 


p.  11).  This  raised  the  question  so  by  securing  the  ratification  of  any 
whether  in  sending  delerrnto<^  to  the '  propo??ed  action  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention  the  rules  of  the  8tat<»  conventions.    The  National  Com- 


party  Committee  should  have  greater 
weight  and  authority  than  the  laws 


mittee  accordingly  resolved,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  state  oonven* 


of  the  respective  states;  whether  the  tions.  to  reform  the  basis  of  rrpro- 
result  of  primaries  provided  by  law 
within  tiie  states  might  he  disre- 
garded and  set  aside  by  the  decision 

of  ^  Xfitinnnl  rommittf.:'. 

The  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee.— It  was  expected  that  by  this 
policy  the  advocates  of  i)rogressive 
ideas  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
leaders  of  t.ie  "old  guard"  were  show- 
ing a  willinniess  to  meet  half  way 
those  who  had  left  the  party  to  follow 
Mr.  Roosevelt  The  committee  of  the 
Progressive  Republican  conference 
held  in  Chicago  in  May  submitted  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  a  com- 
munication in  writing  setting  forth 
the  matters  in  controversy,  and  the 
eaceeutive  committee  also  received 
ofBeial  notice  of  the  action  of  the 
New  York  party  convention.  It 
was  decided  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, in  harmony  with  the  report 
of  the  law  committee,  that  the  power 
to  change  the  basis  ()f  representation 
in  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion does  not  lie  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  though  the  Com- 
mittee has  authority  to  call  an  in- 
^ennediate  convention  to  act  upon 


sentation  of  the  South  and  to  grarit 
full  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
primary  in  the  selection  of  delegates, 
without  the  holding  of  a  special  na- 
tional convention.  The  decision  of 
the  Committee  against  a  special  na- 
tional convention  was  not  reached  on 
factional  lines:  Senator  Borah  and 
Senator  Smoot  were  among  the  35 
who  opposed  a  special  convention, 
while  its  14  supporters  included  ex* 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri,  Murray 
Crane  of  "XTncs-fcliu'^etf "  and  William 
Barnes  of  iSew  Vork.  The  Committee 
adopted  the  following  resolution  with* 
out  a  dissenting  vote: 

Tlint  It  ht^  the  P.^nsc  of  this  Coinmit- 
toe  Hint  the  Comtnittee  shall  forthwith 
proroed  lo  determine  upon  a  basis  of 
representation  In  future  National  Con- 
ventlons  of  the  party,  subject  to  ratlflca* 
tlon  by  8tatc  committees  of  such  place 
as  may  hereafter  be  drafted  by  this 
Committee  ; 

'I'liat  tlie  (\immlttee  pledge  itself  to 
IsRue  a  call  for  the  convention  to  bo  con- 
vened In  1916  to  nominate  candidate* 
for  President  and  Vice-President  In  ae- 
cordance  with  such  basis  of  representa- 
tion ns  Hh:i!i  be  now  determined  npon  by 

tills  Coinmittep  ; 

That  this  Committee  pledge  Itself  to 
provide  la  each  call  for  tlie  National 
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ConTentlcn  In  191C,  that  In  oaoh  state 
which  »haU  havo  provld*  d  by  law  for  the 
•lection  of  all  delegates  tu  National 
CooTentlons  ot  political  parties  at  di- 
rect primaries,  all  delegates  from  that 
state  shall  be  elected  hi  <\>nfortiiiiy  with 
•ticta  law:  and  that  8uc-h  call  Khali  pro 
vide  thai  In  each  state  which  shall  have 
provided  by  law  for  the  election  of  the 
total  Dumber  of  delec^tec  to  which  that 
■taio  !•  entitled.  In  Mcortenee  with  the 
tntam  of  tbe  call  lesned  for  the  conven- 
tion, ftom  the  state  at  large,  delegates 
ahall  be  elected  In  conformity  with  such 
law  :  and  that  such  call  provide  that  the 
deU'in^tes  holding  the  certltlcates  of  elec- 
tion from  the  canTaflttoc  board  created 
by  state  law  to  caavaM  tlio  retims  and 
lorae  a  eertMeate  of  the  etectlon  of 
delegates  In  a  prlmnry  election,  shall  be 
|teced  upon  tbe  temporary-  roll  by  the 
Rattonal  Committee. 

Tbe  plan  of  reapportionment  pro- 
posed ig  set  forth  in  a  resolution 
adopted  on  the  lltli  as  follows: 

Each  state  eball  be  entitled  In  sncb 

convention  to  four  dflegati  s  nt  lar^e  ; 
one  delegate  at  large  for  ••adi  Kcpresi-n- 
tatlTf  at  large  In  CongrtsH  from  any 
state :  one  delegate  from  each  Congres- 
sional district :  an  additional  delegate 
from  each  Conneaslonal  district  in 
which  the  Repabncsn  vote  for  Republi- 
can l*ref!dentfal  el.ctors  In  190S.  or  for 
the  Republican  caiidulatt'  for  Congress 
in  1914,  shall  have  been  not  Icvs  than 
7.50*>  In  such  district,  and  that  for  each 
delegate  chosen  an  alternate  delegate 
•hall  be  chosen  In  the  uime  manner  and 
at  the  same  time  to  act  In  tbe  event 
of  the  ahs-nce  of  tho  d'^lojrnte. 

ProTlded.  however,  that  the  above 
basis  of  r<  pr<  H.-ntatlon  shall  not  be  mad^^ 
the  basis  for  the  rail  for  the  national 
fOOTentton  to       h<  Id  In  the  year  1910. 


Ikrlor  to  Jan.  1.  1916,  Bepnbllcan 
state  conTentlons.  held  under  the  laws 

of  the  s»ate<»  or  call*»d  by  the  Reptihllcnn 
state  committees  of  the  Btntfs,  In  such 
Dumb«T  of  states  as  arc  entltl'-d  to  cast 
a  majority  of  the  votes  In  the  present 
Ele<  toral  College  shall  ratify  the  action 
of  this  committee  In  resi»ect  to  determin- 
lair  this  basis  of  representation. 

The  plan  is  expected  to  rednoe  tlio 
numhfr  of  delegates  in  the  next  Na- 
tional Convention  to  993,  the  south- 
ern statoi  1  'Sing  82  and  the  northern 
aUtes  d^t  The  atotet  affeeted  ar«: 

1912  win 

Alabama   24 

Arkansas   18 

Florida   12 

<;«-orula    28 

IlllnolH    68 

Kentucky   26 

r-otiI««Iana   20 

MisslMslppl    20 

New  York    00 

North  Carolina   24 

Pennsylrania   76 

Bonth  Carolina    18 

Tennessee    24 

T»»Tas    40  2r» 

Vlnslola   24  ir» 

Bawail    6  2 


ir> 
ir» 

8 
18 
5(1 
25 
13 
12 
8<1 

21 
75 
11 
21 


6S 


RepuhUcan  Principles. — But  the  Re- 

pnblican  party,  according  to  the  more 
radical  of  the  progressive  win^r.  in 
revising  its  convention  rules  has  taken 
only  first  step  toward  rehabili- 
tation. Through  the  National  Com- 
mittee it  has  set  in  motion  machinery 
which  will  achieve  one  of  tbe  chief  re- 
forms for  whieh  a  national  oonven* 
tion  was  urged  by  Senator  Cummins 
and  other  Projiressive  Republicans, 
but  it  has  delined  no  principles  or 
policies  nor  united  its  factions  under 
a  common  leadership.  Senator  Borah 
opposed  the  calling  of  a  national  con* 
Tention  in  1014  lest  it  should  11  rally 
force  the  progressives  out  of  the  ]  a  1 1  \ . 

Senator  La  Follette  has  affirmed  that 
"the  rank  and  file  of  the  divided  Kr- 
publican  forces  can  only  be  reunited 
as  they  are  inspired  to  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  leadership  of 
the  reorganization.*'  The  party  must 
not  compromise  principle  for  tlie  sake 
of  harmony.  There  has  heen  no  evi- 
dence that  the  conservatiTe  and  reae* 
tionary  elements  in  the  Republican 
party  are  disposod  to  accept  the 
leadership  of  Senator  La  Follette, 
Senator  Cummins  and  men  of  that 
type,  nor  to  bind  themselve*))  to  the 
principles  and  polictef?  which  tliose 
protrressives  who  still  call  themselves 
Re  publicans  deem  essential  to  tho 
"needs  of  tlie  nation."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  rtduccd  I^cpubli- 
can  party  is  still  divided  within  itself 
and  that  the  remnant  of  progressivism 
within  the  party  will  have  to  make 
another  fipht  for  the  control  of  the 
party  organization  and  leadership. 

The  Progressives  on  their  part  have 
made  more  positive  demurrers  to  the 
arjruments  and  efTorts  of  the  progres- 
sive reorganizers  ntill  within  the  Re- 
publican party  who  urged  the  reform 
of  convention  rules  as  the  panacea 
for  tbe  ills  of  Rf-publicanism.  Tboy 
claim  that  tlie  argument^  of  Senator 
Cummins  and  others  pleading  for  a 
special  convention  to  adopt  new  rules 
are  based  upon  two  false  premises.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Ke|<iibliean  party 
did  not  become  divided  merely  because 
its  National  Convention  was  not 
truly  representative.  It  was  not  the 
unfair  "rules  of  the  game"  that 
caused  the  Progressives  to  walk  out* 
They  knew  the  handicap  of  the  rules 
when  they  entered  the  contest.  Ths 
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real  cause  of  complaint  was  tlin  nn- 
seatintj  of  dplegates  from  northern 
and  western  s^tes  who  had  been 
regvlarly  elected  under  the  rules.  It 
tlio  voting  of  ft  Htolcn  roll,  tlio 
Bub?«tilutioii  by  the  action  of  a  Na- 
tional (  ommittee  of  fraudulent  dele- 
gates for  those  who  had  been  legally 
and  fairly  clectctl.  Another  premise 
of  the  progressive  Hepublicans  to 
which  the  Progressivea  take  exception 
is  the  RSBumpttoTi  that  prior  to  the 
convctition  of  1912  there  were  some 
7,000,000  or  8,000.000  Republicans  of 


serpTi  to  Fnrnpp,  to  study  the  legisla- 
tion of  otlier  countries,  to  gather 
information  which  should  be  made 
available  to  tiie  public  by  the  Icgm* 
liitive  hnrfau  of  the  party.  It  was 
])lanncd  that  the  party  would  thus 
become,  in  a  measure,  an  organization 
for  research,  and  that  the  party  man* 
agcrs  might  become  aids  in  construc- 
tive legislation,  to  act  as  ofiicials  in 
lielping  to  carry  out  constructive 
policies.  A  Progressive  Serrice  was 
proposed  at  this  conference  by  Miss 
Tanc  Aildams,  to  comprise  several  dis- 


like mind  on  important  principles,  tinct  lines  of  activity:  education  and 
with  sufBeient  community  of  opinion  |  publicity,  for  the  creation  of  puhlie 
to  hold  them  t  <;Tether  as  a  political :  sentiment;  legislative  reference,  de« 
organ i station,  'i  hore  was  no  such  com-  votfd  to  the  cvpert  drafting:  and 
munity  of  opinion  upon  a  single  funda-  presenting  of  bills;  social  and  in- 
mental  principle  Mtveen  the  forees  |  dustrial  justice,  for  the  study  of 


of  the  "old  guard"  and  the  progressive  social  wrongs  and  needs; 
Kepublicans  wliile  the  eontr"^t  was  be-  fion,  for  the  study  of  our  ro-^fnirces 
ittg  waged  within  the  party.  Before  nm\  their  uses;  cost  of  livinji,  includ- 
oonfidenee  in  the  Republican  party  ing  the  tariff  and  the  trusts;  popular 
could  he  at  all  restored  among  the  |  government,  embracing  such  iubjectt 
rank  and  file  of  the  Protjrp^sivos  it  ns  tlic  initiative,  rcf<'rendum,  recall, 
would  be  necessary  for  .Senators  La  .suiFrage,  etc.  All  this  served  to  in- 
Follette  and  Cummins  and  their  pro- 1  dicate,  in  a  measure,  the  educational 
gressive  colleagues  to  commit  the  .work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Pro- 
"stand  pat"  leaders  still  in  control  gressive  party. 

of  the  party  to  the  initiative,  the  ^Tr.  ■Roosevelt  addressed  the  confer- 
referendum  and  recall,  and  to  a  posi-  ence  advising  a  distinct  organization 
tive  and  radical  programme  of  indus- )  and  a  forward  party  movement.  The 
ti  ial  rt'form  and  srH'ial  jiistico.    This '  sontimont  rfflectcd  in  the  conforonce 

was  to  the  elfect  that  the  Profiro-^sive 
party  was  committed  to  a  definite 
political  programme;  that  it  should 
not  consider  the  abandonment  of  its 


is  n<»t  likely  to  be  done,  and  the  Pro 
gressives  therefore  contend  that  there 
18  no  community  of  political*  opinion 
nor  a  similar  tendency  and  purpose 

among  Republicans  and  Progressives  I  position  as   a  distinct  party;  that 


and  tliat  fusion  and  amalgamation  are 
as  likely  to  be  obtained  with  the 
Demncrnf'^        vvith  tlie  l^epublicans. 

The  Progressive  Party.-— The  Pro- 
gressive conference  in  Chicago  on  Dec. 
10-11,  1912,  was  briefly  reported  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Year  Book  (p 


while  it  would  welcome  the  alBliation 
of  all  who  would  work  lovallv  for  the 
part}  's  ]»olicy,  the  party  was  not  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  Republican  party,  because  thou- 
sands of  Democrats  were  among  its 
members:  and  that  the  party  should 


51).    It  was  calleil  to  advise  with  the  I  not  consider  amaliramation  or  fusion 


party  committee  to  formulate  plans, 
to  perfect  party  organization  and  to 

push  party  propaganda.  It  deter- 
mineil:  (1)  to  ei^tablish  a  permanent 
publicity  bureau  in  Washington,  to 
gather  and  publish  information  as  to 
the  form  of  progressive  laws  proposed 
or  in  fnrre  in  vnrinns  states,  a  new 
departure  in  the  praetiee  of  parties 
hut  in  keeping  with  the  new  party's 
declaration  of  its  original  purposes; 
and  (2)  to  instruct  its  Executive 
Committee  to  send  a  commission  of 


with  any  other  political  body.  This 
policy  of  independent  action  has  been 
affirmed  in  a  number  of  state  and 
sectional  Progressive  confereneea  dur* 

ing  the  year. 

On  July  2  a  Progressive  conference 
in  the  form  of  a  party  rally  and 
"clam  bake"  was  held  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  at  the  call  of  the  Progressive 
National  Service,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  ealled 
attention  to  eonilitions  in  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields  as  illustrating  the 
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futility  of  the  Danocratic  and  Re- 
publican plans  of  action  for  the 
amelioration  of  labor  conditions  and 
the  eootrol  of  large  oombinationt  of 
corporate  interests,  as  Indicated  by. 
their  platforms  of  the  year  before. 
He  <k»cribed  President  Wilson's 
"new  fr^om'^  for  competUion  as  "the 
old  license  translated  into  terms  of 
plen«nnt  rhetoric."  Mr.  Tloo«cvelt 
urged  invoking  the  "supervisory,  reg- 
tilatory,  controlling  and  directing 
poii^'er  of  the  Government**  for  the 
control  of  vast  capitalistic  combina- 
tions that  may  threaten  tlie  public 
welfare,  as  the  Progressives  were  de- 
manding. He  (Icnounced  certain  in- 
junctions in  West  Virginia  as  travos- 
tics  of  justice.  The  West  Virginia 
courts,  ho.  afHrmed,  had  set  aside  laws 
thnt  1:1  been  passed  to  remedy  the 
evils,  findin;^  constitutional  flaws  and 
"repudiating  tiie  principle  of  justice 
on  which  the  laws  were  based."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asserted  that  the  "Consti- 
tution bolon.'TS  to  the  people,  not  the 
to  tlio  Const  il  uticij ;  and  the 
courts  are  the  servants  of  the  people 
precisely  as  all  other  public  servants, 
loj:is];itivo  and  pxcciitive  alike." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  Progressive 
Party. — Mr.  Roosevelt  presented  the 
cause  of  the  Proi^reseiTe  party  to  the 
pnblte  in  an  article  in  the  Century 
Unrinzine  for  October,  1913.  He  as- 
serted that  the  Progressives  were 
"sundered"  from  "the  men  who  now 
control  and  manaprc  the  Republican 
party  by  tho  <xuif  of  their  actual 
practices";  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
old  party  have  no  real  power 
against  the  bosses.  Those  who  are 
opposed  to  popular  povernmont  with- 
in their  party  system  are  so  opposed 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  op- 
pose direct  primaries,  the  initiative 
snd  referendum,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  control  their  own  ofiicials,  or 
to  oppose  the  judges  in  saying  what 
tbe  oonstitution  means  or  what  the 
constitution  permits  in  the  \vay  of 
legislation  for  social  and  economic 
justice.  They  do  not  wish  the  people 
to  have  control  of  their  own  political 
and  governmental  machinery.  Tliey 
uphold  the  divine  riiht  f>f  the  indjres 
to  determine  what  the  people  may  do 
under  their  constitution. 

As  to  tariff  revision  Mr.  Roo<^evelt 
looked  upon  it,  as  far  as  helping  to 


solve  great  industrial  and  social  prob- 
lems goes,  "merely  as  a  red  herring 
dragged  across  the  trail  to  divert  our 
people  from  the  real  issues.**  Again 
he  spoke  of  President  Wilson^s  "new 
froffioni"  as  "a  menningle«59  phrase, 
without  one  speciUc  proposal  for 
affirmatiTO  action,"  while  it  "eon- 
tains  repeated,  detailed  and  speeiAo 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  Progres- 
sive position."  As  to  state  and  na- 
tional powers  and  areas  of  action,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  contends  that  the  promo- 
tion of  the  people's  ri;^hts  should  bo 
the  criterion  for  guidance.  Where 
these  interests  can  best  be  secured  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the 
Ktnte5;,  tlic  Pro;:^re»sive8  would  stand 
for  state  ri^iits;  whpre  popular  in- 
terebts  can  best  be  promoted  by  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  national 
government,  tlioy  are  for  national 
right*!.  The  people  must  have  (lir(«et 
control  over  their  own  governmental 
agencies.  They  may  reasonably  de- 
cide what  construction  is  to  he  i)lactMl 
upon  the  constitutimi,  a  proposal  that 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  an 
ordinary  ease  at  law. 

Election  Results.— Durin;^  the  Fall 
there  were  two  Conj^ressional  by-elec- 
tions, one  in  Maine,  one  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  special  election  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  in  Maine 
on  Pept.  8,  called  to  fill  a  vncaney 
caused  by  the  death  of  a  member, 
John  A.  reters,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, was  sucMSSful.  He  reccive<l  15,- 
106  votes  as  against  1  t.5.j3  votes  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  0,487 
votes  for  the  Progressive  candidate. 
The  Republican  plurality  was  553  as 
against  700  of  tlie  year  hefore.  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1012  the 
vote  in  the  district  stood;  Wilson, 
14,692}  Roosevelt,  13.238  ;  Taft,  7,159, 
Tn  his  campaign  the  Republican  can- 
didate appealed  for  votes  on  progres- 
sive principles.  A  bv-e1ecti<m  was 
held  in  the  First  District  of  West 
Virffinia  on  Oct.  14  to  fill  a  vncaney 
caused  by  the  appointment  of  John  W. 
Davis  as  Solicitor-General  of  the 
United  States.  M.  M.  Neely,  Demo- 
crat, was  eleetcd  witli  14.093  votes  to 
11.044  for  tlie  T'vojmblican  candidate. 
3,717  for  the  Progressive,  and  1,912 
for  the  Socialist. 

The  general  election  results  in  No- 
vember were  decidedly  favorable  to 
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the  Democrats,  indicating  a  situation 
amoQg  the  voters  such  as  waB  shown 
in  the  decisive  results  in  the  elections 
of  1912.  The  ballotinj?  niav  be  fairlv 
interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
WiUon  administration  and  an  indica- 
tion thftt  the  oppotition  is  about  as 
evenly  divided  as  in  the  preccdinp^ 
year.  Democratic  Governors  were 
elected  in  the  three  states  wiiere  this 
office  was  filled,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  anl  Virginia.  Two  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  were  elected  in 
New  York  City;  George  W.  Loft  to 
succeed  the  late  Timothy  B.  SulllTan 
and  Jacob  H.  Cantor  to  succeed  Fran- 
cis Burton  Harrison,  who  had  accepted 
appointment  as  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippines.  In  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts District  the  Democrats  added 
1,090  votes  to  their  strength  of  1912, 
the  Progressives  held  their  own,  being 
hut  two  short,  while  a  Republican 
plurality  of  3,203  in  1912  was  re- 
duced to  a  plurality  of  only  155  in 
1913.  Democrats  were  elected  also 
in  the  Third  Mar}' land  and  Second 
Georgia  Districts.  These  **by-elec- 
tion"  results  may  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  the  Democrats  main- 
tained their  ground  in  contests  in 
which  national  issues  were  predomi- 
Tuint:  that  the  net  result  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  "vote  of  confidence"  in 
the  Wilson  administration,  and  that 
there  was  no  rising  dissent  in  the 
country  against  the  one  important 
achievement  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  ito  leader,  the  revision  oi  the 
tariff  down\\  ;ird. 

In  Mas^achusrtts,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor David  I.  Walsh  (Democrat)  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  plurality  of 
«3,691,  Charles  S.  Bird  (Progress'ive) 
recoiviiijr  12r;,r,77,  Aus;ustus  P.  Gard- 
ner (Republican)  116,314,  and  Gov- 
ernor Eugene  N.  Foss  (Independent) 
S0|810.  The  notable  feature  in  this 
election  was  the  increased  ftlren<rth 
of  the  Prop^ressives.  They  increased 
their  vote  over  the  previous  year  and 
came  to  occupy  second  place  in  the 
state,  also  painin(]^  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Lejrislature,  which 
stands:  Kepublicans,  117;  Democrats, 
103;  Progressives,  17;  Independents, 
two;  Socialist,  one 

In  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Kepublicans  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Progressives,  and  the  issults 


there  arc  as  encouraging  to  the  Re- 
publicans as  they  contemplate  the 
future  of  their  party,  as  those  ia 
Massachusetts  were  to  the  Progres- 
sives. James  ^M.  Fielder  (  Dnmocrat) 
was  elected  over  ex-Governor  Edward 
C.  8tokes  (Republican)  by  a  pluralitjr 
of  22.000,  while  the  vote  of  the  Pro- 
gressive candidate,  Everett  Colby,  de- 
clined to  about  45,000,  as  against  143,- 
000  esst  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  year 
before.  This  reverses  the  position  of 
last  year,  the  Republicans  coming  into 
second  place.  The  Progressives  ac- 
count for  the  decline  of  their  vote  bj 
the  claim  that  many  New  Jersey  Pro- 
gressives wished  to  sustain  the  ^Vilson 
administration,  and  to  make  sure  of 
preventing  the  return  of  the  Republi* 
cans  to  power  in  New  Jersey  they 
voted  directly  for  the  Dmooratie 
candidate,  Mr.  Fielder. 

In  Maryland  the  Democrats  elected 
Blair  I^  to  the  United  Stat*  s  Senate 
by  a  plurality  of  niore  than  30,000. 

The  most  signilicant  municipal 
election  was  that  in  New  York,  which 
elected  the  Fusion  nominee  for  Mayor, 
John  Piirroy  Mitchel,  against  the 
Tammany  nominee  by  a  plurality  of 
more  than  121,000  votes.  The  rest 
of  the  Fusion  ticket,  including  \Yill- 
iam  A.  Prendergast  for  Cliy  Con- 
troller, and  George  McAneny  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
were  also  elected  by  decisive  plurali- 
ties!, a  result  which  will  deprive  Tam- 
many of  the  support  of  public  patron- 
ape  for  four  years  to  come.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats 
the  Tammany  Democracy  hns  ever  ex* 
perienced.  It  was  intensified  by  the 
election  of  a  Republican  Assembly  in 
the  state.  Tammany  completely  dom- 
inated the  A'^sombh  of  lOn,  the 
extent  of  forcing  the  irapeaehment  of 
the  Governor,  William  Sulzer  (see 
aupra).  Sulzer  was  elected  to  the  As- 
peniMy  on  the  Progre^^ivr  f  irlrrt,  while 
many  of  the  T.amuiany-controlh^  leg- 
islators who  had  voted  to  impeach  him 
were  defeated,  another  indication  of 
the  disposition  of  the  voters  to  strike 
nt  Tiimnianv.  The  whole  result  is 
taken  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Kew  Y^rk. 

Four  cities  in  Ohio  elo  (rd  Socialist 
Mayors:  Coshocton,  Hamilton,  ]Mar- 
tin's  Ferry  (reelected),  and  Shelbj. 
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The  general  result  of  the  Fall  elec- 
tions wenu  to  indieate  tnat  the  final 
outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the 

Republicans  and  the  Progressives  is 
yet  to  be  determiaed.  The  Fall  re- 
siilts  in  MsesschBsetts  and  in  New 


Jersey  seem  to  neutralize  one  an* 
other  and  leave  the  situation  still 

in  deadlock.  The  student  of  politics 
must  look  to  the  elections  of  1914  for 
indication  as  to  the  ultimate  dis*- 
position  of  these  parties. 
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PB0QBE8S  07  POPUUB  OOVBSNHSKT 


The  most  Biriking  event  of  the  year 
1013  in  coiui«etioii  with  the  progress 

of  popular  povernment  was  tlie  rati 
ilcation  by  tlie  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  states  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  tlie  peo- 
ple. During  the  year  the  cause  of 
votes  for  women  continued  its  remark- 
able gains  of  recent  years  and  ac- 
quired greater  strength  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  electoral  franchise  was  con- 
ferred upon  women  in  the  territory 
of  AIa.«ka,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  In  addition  there  are  ten 
states  in  which  the  qaestion  of  ex- 
tending: the  suffra^jp  to  women  is  n 
campaign  issue  to  be  settled  by  the 

{jcople  in  1914  or  one  of  the  two  fol- 
owin^  years.  The  total  number  of 
■woman  sufTrage  states  at  the  onrl  of 
1913  was  10.  The  state  wide  direct 
primary  was  established  in  two  states 
in  which  it  had  not  previously  exist- 
ed, raising  the  total  nnmbnr  nf  states 
possessing  the  state-wide  direct  pri- 


mary to  38.  Presidential  preference 
primaries  were  provided  for  in  at 

least  five  states,  raisintr  the  total 
number  of  states  possessing  the  presi- 
dential preference  primary  to  17.  The 
non-partisan  method  of*  nominating 
and  electing  judges  was  adopted  in  six 
states,  and  preferential  voting  was 
adopted  in  another  state  for  use  in 
making  primary  nominations.  The 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  were 
adopted  in  one  state,  and  provision 
for  submitting  the  two  former  to  the 
people  was  made  in  five  other  states, 
where  tiny  do  not  now  exist.  The 
total  number  of  states  in  which  the 
initiative  and  referendum  do  now  ex- 
ist is  18  (though  in  Utah  legislation 
necessary  to  put  the  system  of  direct 
legislation  into  clFect  has  never  been 
enacted),  and  in  two  states,  New.Mex- 
ico  and  Massachusetts,  the  referendum 
oxist.s  alone.  Tlie  state-wide  recall 
now  exists  in  eipht  state?^.  and  hiXA 
been  proposed  for  adoption  in  four 
others.  JPinally,  the  refonn  of  all 
branches  of  ?;fate  povernment  has  be- 
come one  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF   UiilTED   STATES  SENATORS 


Ratification  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment— On  May  31,  1913,  the 
Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  the 

ratification  of  the  Seventrenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  (  onslitution  hy 
three-fourths  of  the  48  states.  Thus 
the  direct  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people,  already  established  in  fact  in 
half  of  the  sta'tes  of  the  Union  (A.  Y. 
B.t  1912,  p.  59) t  becomes  established 
hy  law  in  all.  The  twelve  states 
which  failed  to  ratify  the  amendment 
l)efi>re  the  i^sue  of  tlie  5>ecretarv  of 
State's  proclamation  inchided  the  six 
states  of  the  lower  South  extending 

^ 


from  f^otith  Carolina  t<^  T^ouisiana; 
four  of  the  South-Middle  states, 
namely,  Delaware,  Maryland.  Virgin- 
ia, and  Kentucky:  and  also  Rhode 
T>lan(l  and  Utali.  Virginia,  Kentneky 
and  tbe  six  states  of  the  lower  South 
already  possessed  the  virtual  direct 
election  of  Senators  by  means  of  party 
rules  of  the  dnminnnt  ]iarty  or  of 
optional  direct  primary  laws  accepted 
by  the  dominant  party,  and  Maryland 
had  taken  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  practice.  Conse- 
quently Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and 
Utah  were  the  only  states  in  which 
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STATUS  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 
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*  Dates  In  iiaUcH  arc  those  of  propo.sod 
■QbmLflslon  to  the  people.  '  Voten  have 
•lao  bcMi  cranted  to  women  in  tcbool  or 
ottwr  lomT  electlont  In  21  ntntcfl  where 

fall   rqfial   KtiffraKP   ha"  tiot   yet  boon 

Kint»»tl.  '  The  cunstltutlooal  Inltlatlvi- 
8  been  established  lu  only  11  of  ih<'s;o 
BtAtes,  the  otherK  restricting  the  Initia- 
tive to  statutes.  Four  of  the  5  stati  s 
te  Wtakb  tike  initiative  is  to  be  sub- 
■Ittea  to  the  people  have  proposed  both 
the  constl rational  and  the  statutory  In- 
itiative. *TYi^  recall  Is  not  anplled  to 
Itidgca  In  throe  states  where  the  recall 
Iiaa  already  t>ecn  eHtabllshed  and  In 
OM  where  it  Is  propoaed  for  adontlon 
•T«»  9MMmM\  itotM^  Maryland  and 


the  Sevpntocnth  Amendment  "  v.'a8 
neither  virtually  anticipated  by  the 
people  nor  promptly  adopted  when 
submitted  to  them. 

Supplementary  State  Legislation.— 
The  procedure  for  the  direct  election 
of  Senators  by  the  people  it  complete 
without  the  enactment  of  further  leg- 
islation by  the  states.  The  state  loj^- 
islatureSy  however,  are  permitted  by 
the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  governors  to  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  to  the  Senate, 
pending  tlie  fUline  of  casual  vacancies 
by  the  people,  u  the  legislatures  do 
not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
permission,  governors  must  issue 
writs  for  an  immediate  election  when 
casual  vaeanctee  occur.  Moreover,  spe- 
cial legislation  is  necessary  in  oraer 
to  bring  tlie  nomination  of  Senators 
within  the  scope  of  the  direct-pri- 
mary laws  in  those  states  which  have 
not  already  provided  for  the  direct 
nomination  of  Senators.  The  now  ob- 
solete Oregon  plan  for  the  direct  nom- 
ination and  election  of  Senators  was 
adopted  in  1913  in  Towa  and  Ohio, 
and  in  Vermont  the  legi.slature  vntecl 
to  submit  to  the  people  in  lUH  the 
futile  question  whetiier  provision 
should  M  made  hy  law  for  a  popular 

North  Carolina,   have  estahtlshed  the 

direct  primary  hy  law  In  an  incom- 
plete form.  *  In  Home  of  tlit-se  states, 
as  New  Hampshire,  the  people  do  not 
Indicate  tlwir  preference  hv  a  direct 
vote  on  rn  sidcntlal  candldatt  s.  ^  In 
Alabama  and  the  southern  states  gen- 
erally the  direct  primary  was  origi- 
nally established  by  voluntary  rules  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  In  Alabama 
and  a  f>'w  othrrs  It  has  not  yet  been 
perfectefl  by  Ugal  enni  tment.  »  P.  R. 
Indlcat<>s  direct  primary  l»y  party  nil<>s. 
•In  Arizona  the  recall  was  Orst  adopted 
In  1911  and  extended  to  judges  in  1012. 
The  direct  primary  was  first  established 
by  the  territorial  lepislature  and  extend- 
ed by  the  fir«!t  state  lej;lslatiire.  In 
Illinois  votes  have  Ix-cn  pranti'd  to  wora- 

•  n  for  statutory,  hwx  n<it  for  rf)nKtini- 
tlonal  offices.  "  In  Maryland  the  Tresl- 
dentlal  preference  primary,  like  the 
state-wide  direct  primary,  Is  advisory 
only,  and  final  action  with  respect  to 
delejratps  at-Iarge    and    candidates  for 

•  •fllces  tilh'd  by  elertlon  In  the  sfnte-nt- 
large  Is  taken  by  the  t  -  jzulnr  i)nrty  state 
conventions.  In  Nevada  tho  refer- 
endum was  estnbllshcd  In  1004  and  the 
initiative  was  added  in  1912.  » In  New 
Mexico  the  referendnm  exists  In  a  lim- 
ited form,  bnt  thore  is  no  popular  In- 
Itlntlvo.  '*  In  T'tnh  the  Inltlatlvo  and 
rcf  Tfndnm  \v<  r<'  ndopfrd  In  1000,  hnt 
leeixtatlon  necessary  to  put  them  into 
effect  has  never  been  oiacted.  **Bef- 
creadum  only. 
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Rdvisory  vote  upon  Senatorial  candi- 
dates to  asfliat  the  Ic^alature  in  mak- 
ing future  elections.  A  few  of  the 
etatrs  adopted  legislation  in  1913  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  nomination  as 
well  as  election  of  Senators*  but  most 


of  the  states  permitted  the  status  of 
Senatorial  nominationa  and  elections 
to  remain  as  determined  by  tlieir  pre* 

vious  legislation  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment.  (See  also  I,  AmmcoA 
HiMtory.) 


WOKAH  SnFF&AGE 


State  Legislation. — The  "votes  for 
women"  campaign  before  the  legisla- 
tures of  1018  was  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  cause.  In  Alaska 
the  new  territorial  lcn:i!?lature  by  its 
£rdt  act  at  its  lirst  session  extended 
the  franchise  to  all  women  in  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In 
Illinoi.s  the  legislature,  prevented  by 
the  cumbrous  machinery  for  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  that 
state  from  submitting  a  full  sufTrage 
aniendincnt  to  tlie  people,  granted  to 
the  women  of  the  state  the  right  to 
vote  for  Presidential  electors  and  for 
all  state  nnl  UkhI  officers  wliose 
election  is  not  restricted  to  men  by 
the  state  constitution.  This  measure 
does  not  grant  the  right  to  vote  for 
I'nited  Statn-^  I\e[)re.sentatives  and 
Senators,  nor  for  members  of  the  state 
legislature,  the  Governor,  and  judges 
of  the  higher  state  courts,  but  it  cov- 
ers such  state  oHii  nr=;  as  trustees  of 
tlie  state  university,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  municipal  and  other  local  offi- 
cers. In  nine  other  states  the  legis- 
latures provided  for  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments granting  to  women  full  political 
equality  with  men.  In  one  of  these 
states,  '^Tichigan,  the  amendment  was 
submitted    to   the   people    in  April, 

1913.  In  four  of  the  states.  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Ne- 
vada, the  amendments  will  Tie  vot^d  on 
nt  the  general  elections  in  the  fall  of 

1914.  In  the  other  four,  Iowa,  New 
Jersejr,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  amendments  must  he  approved  by 
a  second  legislature  before  they  can 
be  voted  on  by  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently they  may  not  be  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  until  1915  or 
1910. 

Amendments  to  State  Constitu- 
tions.— ^The  campaign  to  secure  the 

opprnval  of  tlie  people  for  woman- 
PutTraL'e  amenilmonts  to  state  consti- 
tutions was  less  conspicuously  success- 
ful. Michigan  was  the  only  state  in 


90 


which  the  electorate  passed  upon  such 
a  measure.  In  Michigan  the  legisla- 
ture of  1912  provided  for  the  submis- 
sion of  an  amendment  the  same  year« 
and  at  the  general  election  in  Novem- 
ber it  was  defeated  by  760  votes. 
There  was  reason  to  believe,  and  it 
was  commonly  believed,  that  this  ad- 
verse result  was  obtained  by  a  fraud- 
ulent count,  and  the  legislature  of 
1913  promptly  provided  for  resubmis- 
sion at  tlie  spring  elections.  The 
measure  was  then  defeated  a  second 
time  by  a  vote  of  168,738  yeas  to 
264,882  nays.  In  addition  to  the 
eight  states  in  vv1ii.-h,  during  1913,  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  legislatures  for 
the  future  submission  of  constitution- 
al amendments  to  the  people,  there 
are  six  other  states,  namely,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Arknnsns,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska,  in  which  consti- 
tutional amendments  may  be  suh- 
mitted  directly  to  the  voters  without 
the  intervention  of  tho  legislatures, 
through  the  use  of  the  constitutional 
initiative. 

Woman  Suffrage  a  National  Issue. 
— In  the  northern  and  middle-western 
states  generally  the  advocates  of  votes 
for  women  have  been  more  aetiv«  diir> 
ing  1913  than  ever  before.  In  the 
sniifhern  states,  where  interest  in 
tHjual  suffrage  has  developed  less  rap- 
idly than  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  leaders  of  the  cause  took  an 
important  step  by  calling  for  a  con- 
ference at  New  Orleans  in  November, 
to  which  the  governors  of  14  states 
were  invited  in  mma  In  person  or  by 
proxy,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  imiform  plan  of  action  for  the  adop- 
tion of  woman  suffrage  in  the  South. 
The  National  Council  of  Woman  Vot- 
ers, consisting  of  enfranchised  women, 
has  for  its  obiect  the  influencing  of 
Federal  legislation  to  secure  the  oal* 
lot  for  the  women  who  have  not  mt 
received  it.  In  conjunction  with  the 
National  American  Woman  SufTrago 

Association,  representing  woman 
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fragi^f''  in  nil  tlip  '•Infr-,  it  secured 
hearinijs  before  the  Committees  on 
Woman  Suffrage  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  nt  the 
special  session  of  Cong^ress.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  moreover,  made  a 
favorable  report  ( Senate  Doc.  155, 63d 
CoBfr^  lat  wss.)  on  the  proposal  to 
CTtablish  cqunl  PufTrape  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

At  the  present  time  64  of  the  435 
Repreaentatives  and  20  of  the  9G  Sen- 
ators are  representatives  of  equal-suf- 
frage states.  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege the  10  equal-suffrage  states  have 
m  representation  of  84  out  of  a  total 
«ketoral  vote  of  631.  In  these  same 


states  the  total  mnnber  of  women  of 
voting  age,  acording  to  the  census  of 
1910,  was  3,565,564.  The  numl>er  of 
women  of  voting  ftge  in  the  eight 
states  in  which  t!in  Ip^'i-laturcs  voted 
in  1913  to  submit  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  to  the  people  between 
now  and  1910  is  6,568,306.  The  num- 
ber of  wnrrTPn  of  vrifiTig  a^je  in  the  six 
states  in  whieti  the  question  may  be 
submitted  to  the  people  before  1916, 
upon  the  direct  initiative  of  the  peo- 
ple is  4,086.754.  Woman  sufTrag*'  has 
thus  censed  to  be  a  niere  local  issue 
in  the  West,  for  tl»e  West  is  almost 
solidly  for  it»  and  has  becoine  a  na- 
tional issue. 


XLBCTOBAL  BEVOBX 


SesittratloB  of  Voters.— The  com- 
pulsory registration  of  qualified  voters 
was  first  introduced  to  combat  the 
eril  of  ill^al  voting  in  large  cities 
and  has  gradually  been  extended 
throughout  the  country.  In  some 
states  it  is  required  of  all  voters  in 
the  state,  but  in  most  it  is  confined 
to  the  eitiea.  In  a  few  states  It  is 
required  to  be  done  afresh  each  year, 
but  in  most,  at  any  rate  outsifle  nf  the 
largest  cities,  annual  registration  is 
unnecessary.  Down  to  the  close  of 
1912  compulsory  registration,  partial 
or  complete,  had  been  established  in 
41  states,  and  in  1913  it  was  intro- 
dnoed  into  Indiana,  leaying  only  three 
New  England  states,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
North  Dakota,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
boma,  without  any  laws  for  compul- 
Bory  personal  Hgistratfon.  In  17  of 
the  states  where  personal  registration 
is  required,  the  voter  is  also  reuuired 
to  declare  his  party  affiliation  in  or- 
der to  participate  10  ^cial  primary 
elections.  In  the  other  states  ilv  rv 
is  no  ofhciat  party  enrolment,  and 
|>artieipation  in  the  official  primaries 
18  open  to  all  voters  irrespective  of 
party.  WTiere  party  enrolment  exists, 
the  test  of  party  atliliatioa  is  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  the  party  be- 
comes in  a  very  literal  sense  an  in- 
strument of  fjovernment.  A  majority 
of  the  states  permit  the  party  to  re- 
main nominally  a  private  association. 
They  endow  it  nevertheless  with  im- 
portant public  fnnrtioTi''.  and  subjeet 
it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  public 


n 


regulation,  practically  depriving  it  of 
the  power  of  self«govemment.  It  can- 
not be  said,  however,  that  there  is 
any  perceptible  tendency  towards  a 
uniform  practice  with  regard  to  party 
enrolment  and  the  test  <n  party  affili- 
atron. 

Ballot  Reform.— It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  form  of  the  ballot 
is  an  important  factor  in  securing  a 
true  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
voters.  It  was  this  recognition,  to- 
gether with  the  demand  for  secrecy  in 
elections,  that  led  to  the  introduclio»i 
of  the  Australian  ballot,  bejjinnin^j  in 
Massachusetts  a  Quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  Australian  ballot,  as  adopt- 
ed in  Massachusetts,  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  candidaten  for  eneh 
oflice  printed  together  under  the  title 
of  the  office*  The  names  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  and  contain  no 
indications  of  party  afTiliation  except 
the  name  of  the  party  printed  in 
smaller  type  on  the  same  line  after 
the  name  of  tlie  candidate.  ObviouS- 
1y  tills  type  of  ballot  cannot  be  voted 
by  an  illiterate  voter  without  assist- 
ance. In  order,  therefore,  to  make  it 
possible  for  illiterate  voters  to  vote  a 
secret  printed  ballot,  and  incidentally 
also  to  encourage  the  voting  of 
strsight  party  tickets,  the  Australian 
ballot  was  modified  in  many  states  tqf 
the  introduction  of  party  emblems 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of 
all  candidates  of  a  single  party  in  a 
single  column  beneath  the  party  em- 
blem. Thus  a  .sin'jle  cro^s  mark 
against  the  party  embicm  would  suf* 
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fico  to  vote  the  entire  party  ticket. 
This  moiiiflcation  of  the  Audtralian 
ballot  it  often  called  the  New  York 
ballot,  frnm  the  state  where  it  was 
first  introduced.  I?oth  the  M.issa- 
cliusetts  and  the  New  York  forms  of 
the  Australian  ballot  have  been  al« 
tcrcd  more  or  loss  in  various  states 
by  tlie  ad<iition  or  subtraction  of 
partj  emblems  and  8(^uares,  but  in  the 
main  that  elassificatton  ia  atill  auffl- 
cicntly  accnrate,  Down  to  tlie  close 
of  1012.  the  Massachusetts  ballot  had 
been  introduced  in  15  of  the  48  states, 
the  New  York  ballot  had  been  Intro- 
duced in  27  state?,  and  in  six  states 
there  was  no  lerral  form  of  the  ballot, 
or  other  8ystcm.s  prevailed.  The  Mas- 
aaehusetts  ballot  has  the  adyanta^; 
that  it  compels  the  voter  to  know  his 
own  mind  with  respect  to  each  candi- 
date for  whom  he  votes  and  thus  en- 
eourairea  indeY>endent  votinff.  The 
New  York  ballot  has  the  advantage 
that  it  saves  the  voter  the  trouble  of 
voting  separately  for  candidates  for 
minor  omceBy  concerning  v'hose  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  ofTice  he  can 
in  practice  know  little  or  nothing,  and 
thus  encourages  the  habit  of  party 
regularity.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  visible  tendency  to  encf>urafie  inde- 
pendent voting  and  discourage  party 
regularity  by  abolisiiing  the  party 
eofwnn  and  also,  in  states  where  il- 
literates are  not  permitte<l  to  vote,  the 
party  emblem ;  that  is.  a  tendency  to 
move  from  the  New  York  form  and 
towards  the  Masssehnsetts  form.  In 
1913  New  York  adopted  the  Massa^ 


chusetts  ballot  in  dramatic  circum- 
stances (see  I,  American  History), 
and  Kansas  also  abandoned  the  )^w 
York  form. 

Pollinj^  Places  in  Schools  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings. — A  wholesome  move- 
ment for  more  adequate  and  dec^t 
pollin:^  places  is  being  advanced  in 
many  places.  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  the  actual  expense  for  the 
fleeal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  for 
rent  of  polling  places,  rent  of  fixtures, 
and  transfer  was  over  .$15,000.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  11>U, 
it  was  at  least  $20,000,  because  the 
number  of  precincts  had  been  consid- 
erably increased.  The  sugge^itton  was 
made  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
property  belonging  to  the  city  in  vari- 
ous locations  that  could  very  well  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  polling  placci 
and  elections  at  considerable  advan- 
tage and  with  great  economy,  espe- 
ci  illy  the  public  school.^.  The  plan 
was  tried  at  the  succee<lin!T  e]"r>finn 
in  Los  Angeles  and  has  been  followed 
since  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  voting 
public.  Tn  Milwaukee  the  question 
was  put  to  the  school  principals  and 
as  they  were  unanimously  favorable, 
the  school  houses  there  have  been  aim« 
ilarly  used.  In  an  election  in  June* 
inil.  every  school  house  in  SnH  Lake 
City  was  used.  School  houses  have 
likewise  been  used  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Worcester, 
"Ma^^.  l\Tovements  to  the  same  end 
liave  been  inaugurated  in  a  number 
of  other  cities.  (See  yoltonol  Jftml- 
dpal  Review,  July,  1913.) 
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Adoption  in  1913. — The  system  of 
direct  nominations  by  the  people  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  has  been 
further  extended  during  1913.  The 
system  was  employed  in  10  states  dur- 
ing the  primary  campaign  of  1912, 
rrn  1  was  adopted,  though  not  in  time 
f  r  use.  in  two  other  states  (A.  Y.  B., 
i'Ji2,  pp.  G1-G3).  In  1913  so-called 
Presidential  preference  primary  laws 
were  ado[)ted  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New 
Ilamj^shire.  Oliio.  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  provision  for  submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  of  adopting  some 
kind  of  Pr(>^idential  preference  pri- 
mary was  made  in  Vermont.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  states  now  possess 
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the  direct  Presidential  preference  pri- 
mary in  one  form  or  another,  sev- 
eral other  states  deliberated  over  the 
adoption  of  some  system  for  the  direct 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates, 
but  deferred  action. 

Classification  of  Systems. — There 
is  no  uniform  system  of  Presidential 
preference  primaries.  The  laws  passed 
by  the  several  states  differ  in  a  vaH* 
ety  of  respects,  but  the  most  impnr- 
tant  differences  are  found  in  the  meth- 
ods adopted  for  giving  effect  to  the 
popular  preference  as  expressed  in  the 
primaries.  The  laws  of  the  several 
states  may  be  clri«';ified  tipcm  this 
basis  into  three  groups :    ( 1 )  laws 
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making  no  provision  for  a  direct  votr* 
bj  the  people  upon  particular  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidential  nomina* 
tions,  but  permitting  the  people  to 
TOte  dTrrrfly  upon  candidates  for  dec 
tion  as  deksates  to  the  National  Con- 
ventions, xnm  in  turn  may  or  may 
not  be  pledged  upoH  the  ballot  to  sup- 
port a  particular  candidate  at  the 
convention;  (2)  laws  providing  for 
a  direct  expression  of  the  popular 
preference  between  the  various  candi- 
dates for  Presidential  nominations, 
but  making  no  provision  for  binding 
the  delegates  to  National  Conventions 
to  support  any  particular  candidate; 
and  (3)  Inws  providing  botli  for  a 
direct  expression  of  the  popular  prcf- 
erenoe  between  Presidential  candidates 
and  for  bindinir  the  delegates  to  Na- 
tional Conventions  to  support  the 
candidates  preferred  by  the  people. 
The  first  class  of  primaries  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  tlio 
popular  preference  only  indirectly; 
the  second  class  secure  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  preferences  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  do  not  ensure  that  such 
preferences  will  he  strictly  followed 
by  the  state  delegations  at  the  Na- 
tional Conventions;  the  third  elass 
not  only  secure  a  direct  expression  of 
the  popular  will,  but  also  mnke  it 
probable  that  the  people's  choice  will 
not  be  disreyrnrded. 

Laws  of  1913. — The  only  state  to 
adopt  a  law  of  the  first  class  in  1013 
was  New  HampHbire.  This  law  is 
araeh  like  that  a<lopt(>d  in  South  Da- 
kota in  1912  (.1.  y.  H.,  1912,  p.  02). 
and,  like  that  law,  niifrht  orr^ily  have 
in  practice  the  effect  of  ol  scuring 
rather  than  expr^sing  the  popular 
preference  if  more  than  one  delega- 
tion ?*lioul(l  be  pledped  on  iho  ballot 
to  tlie  same  candidate,  or  if  Hcveral 
similar  candidates  should  split  the 
vote  of  the  predominant  element  in  a 
party.  In  1913  laws  of  the  second 
class  were  adopted  in  Towa  and  Min- 
nesota. The  former  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  direct  popular  vote  on 
Presidential  candidates  is  to  be  re- 
garded simply  as  an  expression  of  the 
sentiment,  not  of  the  will,  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  makes  no  special  provision 
for  pledging  delegates  either  to  sup- 
port particular  Candida  ten  or  to  heed 
the  people's  "sentiment."  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressly  provides 


that  the  ^lelegatcs  to  National  Con- 
ventions shall,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  carry  out  the  preferences  of 
the  party  as  expressed  at  the  primary. 
This  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  most 
of  the  laws  falling  within  this  class, 
although  no  special  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  delegates  from  prov- 
ing  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  In  some 
eases,  indeed,  as  in  tljiat  of  the  Mary* 
land  law  of  1912,  the  selection  of 
delegates  is  left  to  state  conventions 
which  are  actMrilly  though  perhaps 
not  morally,  free  to  disregard  with 
impunity  tne  preferences  expressed  by 
the  people.  In  other  cases,  candidatw 
for  election  n«i  delegates  inny  be  per- 
mitted, as  in  Maasachusetts  in  1912, 
to  pledge  themselves  to  support  either 
a  particular  candidate  or  the  people's 
choice,  althoufrh  not  expressly  aiitlior- 
ized  to  do  no  by  law.  If  such  pledges 
are  taken,  the  practice  becomes  similar 
to  that  which  is  expressly  required  by 
laws  of  the  third  class.  In  two  states, 
Oregon  and  Montana,  the  delegates 
are  elected  by  a  system  of  limited 
voting,  each  voter  voting  for  one  dele* 
fXate  only,  re;Erard]ess  of  the  number 
to  be  elected,  thus  providing  roughly 
for  the  proportional  representation  of 
factions  within  the  parties.  This  sys* 
tern,  however,  wa^^^  nnf  nrloptpd  in  any 
state  in  1913.  Tlie  states  to  adopt 
laws  of  the  third  class  in  1913  were 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  These  laws 
follow  the  principle  of  the  law  adopt- 
ed  in  New  Jer-ov  in  10]  i  {A..  Y.  R, 
1012,  p.  02),  and  are  alike  in  offering 
to  the  candidate  for  election  as  dele- 
gate to  a  National  Convention  the 
opportunity  to  ple<lire  himself  to  sup- 
port the  choice  of  his  party  in  the 
state  or  district  for  the  Presidential 
nominaflon,  Tf  he  does  not  accept 
that  oj.portunity,  the  fact  is  indicated 
on  the  ballot.  Thus  in  effect  the  now 
obsolete  Oregon  plan  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators  has 
been  applied  to  tlie  direct  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

Other  important  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Presidential  preference 
primary  laws  of  1913  are  worthy  of 
notice.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  the 
candidate  for  election  as  delegate  to 
a  National  Convention  is  required  to 
indicate  his  first  and  second  personal 
choices  for  Presidential  nominee  of 
his  party,  in  order  that  the  voter 
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may  not  only  indicate  his  preference, 
but  also  select  the  deU  gate  best  fitted 

to  carry  his  preference  into  effect. 
This  proviston  also  serves  the  useful 
purpose  ol  preventing  candidates  for 
cleetion  as  delegates  from  oouoealiDg 
their  real  preferences  behind  insincere 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  some  "favorite  son''  of  the 
atate  who  in  fact  has  no  ehanee  of 
securing  the  nomination.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  provided  tlmt  Presiden- 
tial electors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
official  party  candidates  for  the  rresi- 
dauiyt  instead  of  being  nominated,  as 
in  most  states,  by  state  cnnvpntions 
which  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  regular  party  organization,  or,  as 
in  a  few  states,  directly  by  the  party 
voters  who  may  sul)se<mently  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  Vesult  oi  the  National 
Convention.  In  Minnesota  the  Presi- 
dential electors  are  to  be  nominated 
direrflv  hy  ihc-  pnrty  voters,  but  the 
representative  on  tlie  National  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  being  chosen  direct- 
ly by  the  voters,  aa  in  several  of  the 
direct-primary  states,  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  delegates  and  alter- 
nates to  the  National  Convention  im- 
mediately after  the  nomination  of  the 
Presidential  cnn  li  late,  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  tlie  past.  In  Iowa  the 
voters  of  each  party  are  to  indicate 
at  the  primary  whether  they  desire 
district  <lele<:ates  to  look  to  the  vote 
©f  the  distrir't  in  which  they  are 
chosen  or  to  tltat  of  the  state  at  large 
for  the  expression  of  sentiment  which 
they  are  expected  to  reflect.  Thus  it 
becomes  possible  for  the  different  par- 
ties to  adopt  or  reject  the  unit  rule 
for  the  polling  of  state  delegations  at 
National  Ccjnventions.  If,  Is'nvcvcr, 
the  Republican  voters  at  the  191G  pri- 
mary should  adopt  the  unit  rule,  or 
If  the  Democrats  should  reject  it»  there 
is  no  means  of  compellinj;  the  respec- 
tive National  Convmtion'^  to  reverse 
their  traditional  policies  in  that  re- 


gard out  of  consideration  for  the 
"sentiment"  of  Iowa  voters.  The  im- 
portance of  all  these  features  of  the 

Presidential  preference  primary  laws 
of  1913  was  made  clear  bv  events  con> 
neeted  with  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1912  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  pp. 
6-10,  25,  26).  In  Minnesota  the  pub- 
lic nature  of  the  work  of  National 
Conventions  has  been  recognized  by 
pro\  iiUng  that  delegates  shut  be  paid 
for  attendance,  but  this  feature  of  the 
original  Or^on  plan  for  dir^t  Presi- 
dential preference  primaries  has  not 
been  generally  imitated  (A.  Y.  B..  1911, 
pp.  1S0-1S7).  The  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  Presidential  preference  primary 
laws  has  created  a  demand,  aa  noted 
in  the  Year  Book  for  1012  <p.  e8)» 
for  a  national  law  e:^tablishing  a  uni- 
form test  of  party  atliiiations,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  a  due  sef^ara* 
tion  of  Btate  and  national  issues. 

President  Wilson's  Message. — Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  his  annual  mes<*ago 
to  Congress  on  Dec.  2,  advocated  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  primary  elections  through- 
out the  country  at  which  the  voters 
of  the  several  parties  may  choose 
their  nominees  for  the  Presidency 
without  the  intervention  of  nominat- 
in;,'  conventions.  He  suggested  that 
thin  legislation  should  provide  for  the 
retention  of  party  conventions,  but 
only  f  ir  tho  p\ir])ose  of  declaring  and 
acceptin;^  tlip  verdict  of  the  primnriea 
and  formuiuiing  the  platforms  of  th« 
parties.  He  further  suggested  that 
the  party  convention  should  consist 
not  of  delegates  chosen  for  this  single 
purpose,  but  of  the  nominees  for  Con- 
gress, the  nominees  for  vacant  seato  in 
the  Semite  of  the  United  States,  tho 
Se  nators  wliose  terms  have  not  yet 
closed,  the  National  Committee,  and 
the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  him- 
self,  in  order  that  platforms  may  btt 
framed  by  those  responsible  to  the 
people  for  carrying  tliem  into  effect. 


THE  DIRECT  PBIMAKT 

T.egislation  in  1913. — Many  of  the  wa"  mnde  for  taking  a  rote  of  the 
states  made  minor  changes  in  their  people  in  1914  on  the  question  of  es- 
direct  primary  laws  during  1913,  but  tablishing  the  direct  primary,  and  in 
Aswmade  changes  of  importance.  Penn-  South  Dakota  a  new  meaaure  was  pre* 
sylvania  and  New  York  were  the  onlv  pared  by  Dir'  lr_M^1ature  to  be  «'iib- 
new  states  to  adopt  state-wide  direct  j  mitted  to  the  people  in  1014  as  a 
*«rimary  laws.  In  Vermont  provision  I  substitute  for  the  "Richardii"  primary 
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law  n<t  adopted  bv  tlio  people  in  1912 
(J..  1.  B.,  1912/ p.  UOj.  In  Florida 
a  Btate>wiclfl  direct  primary  law  was 
adopted  to  supplant  the  fbnner  direct 

primary  held  iimJor  a  rule  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  a  syit&JBL  of 
preferential  voting  was  adopted  also. 
The  adoption  of  tlbe  new  law  in  New 
York,  superseding  the  law  of  l!>n  (.1, 
y.  H.,  1911,  p.  185),  is  noted  on  an- 
otlier  page  (ace  I,  American  HUtory). 

The  most  significant  innoration  of 
the  year  was  in  ^Minnesota,  where 
the  system  of  non-i)artisan  primaries, 
first  established  in  1912  for  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  judicial*  coun- 
ty, and  first-class  municipal  offices, 
was  extended  to  second-class  cities 
and  to  all  candidates  for  either  house 
of  the  kgislatare.  The  preferential 
Toting  system  is  confined  to  partisan 
primarie*!,  and  at  non-partisan  pri- 
maries two  candidates  for  each  otfice 
are  to  he  selected  to  go  on  the  ballot 
at  the  ensuing  general  election.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  the  abolition 
of  the  party  label  in  the  nomination 
and  election  of  members  of  a  state 
legislature,  although  the  movement  to 
abolish  the  party  label  in  municipal 
and  judicial  elections  has  been  well 
onder  way  for  several  years. 

Non-Partisan  Judicial  Nominations. 
— 7n  rocent  yparii  thorp  has  been  a 
pronounced  tendency  towards  the  re- 
moval of  judicial  candidates  from  the 
ordinary  partisan  ballot  t\r\(\  the  print- 
ing of  a  separate  non-partisan  ballot 
Upon  which  alone  the  names  of  can- 
didates for  judicial  offices  should  ap- 
pear. The  change  from  a  partisan  to 
8  nnn-pnrtiaan  system  of  elt'ctintj 
judges  involves  a  corresponding  change 
In  the  method  of  nominating  judicial 
candidates.  These  changes  were  made 


in  1911  in  fhrop  qtates,  California, 
Ohio,  and  VVaahington;  in  1912  in  Min- 
nesota; and  in  1913  in  six  other  states, 

Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Missouri.  A  typical  ar- 
rangement is  that  of  Kansas.  The  law 
of  1913  provides  that  there  shall  be 
a  separate  ballot  at  the  regular  ofB* 
cial  primnrir^,  containing  the  names  of 
all  persons  nominated  by  petition  for 
judicial  offices  without  party  designa- 
tions of  any  sort.  Thjs  ballot  snail 
be  liandcd  to  voters  of  all  partic*. 
and  each  voter  may  vote  for  nf)t  mort» 
than  one  candidate  for  each  judicial 
office.  The  two  candidates  for  each  po- 
sition receiving  the  hij,'hc3t  votra  at 
the  primary  go  upon  the  ballot  at  th  » 
succeeding  general  election,  again 
without  l^rty  designation  of  any  sort. 
Similar  pystcms  prevail  in  Nebraska 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  in  Iowa  and 
Idaho  the  voter  at  the  primary  is  in- 
structed to  vote  for  twice  as  many 
candidates  as  there  are  offices  to  be 
filled,  a  provision  which  apparently 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  voters 
of  the  majority  party  to  nominate  all 
the  candidates.  The  system  of  prefer- 
ential voting  which  was  adopted  in 
Idaho  in  the  primary  law  of  lft09  was 
not  extended  to  non-partisan  judicial 
nominations.  The  Alissouri  measure 
provides  that  candidates  for  judicial 
offices  shall  be  nominated  by  delegate 
conventions,  the  delegates  to  which 
shall  I  f  chosen  nt  flie  regular  pri- 
maries on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  All 
these  measures  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  partisan  methods  of 
nominating  and  electing  judicial  offi- 
cers have  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people,  (sec  P.  O.  Ray,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Foliticai  Partirs  and  ProcHptti 
Politica,  Scribners,  1913.) 


SZBSCT  LEGISLATZOV 


Extensions  in  1913.— During  1913 
proposals  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  establish  the  initiative  and 
referendum  were  adopted  by  the  le<i- 
islatures  of  seven  states,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Da- 
kota, Texas  and  ^^'i^■^f)^«i^  The  Mich- 
igan amendment  was  siil  rnitted  to  the 


for,  to  162,302  against,  the  constitu- 
tional initiative.    The  Iowa  amend- 

riicDt  nni-f  he  accepted  by  the  next  leg- 
islature bcforp  it  can  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  cannot  be  adopted  until 
1915  or  1916.   The  North  Dakota  and 

Wj^oorv^in  amendments  had  already 
been  approved  by  one  leprislature  {A, 


people  in  April.  1913,  and  adopted  bv  1'.  B.,  1911,  p.  183)  and  will  be  sub- 
a  vote  of  219,057  for,  to  162,388  mitted  to  the  people  in  1914.  The 

against,  flu-  «5tat»itory'  initiative  and  anu-ndmcTits  in  the  flh^r  states  re- 
Zeferendum,  and  by  a  vote  of  204,706  1  quire  the  approval  of  only  one  legis- 
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l.ature  and  will  thcroforr  bo  IlkewiM 
voted  on  by  the  people  ol  iUi4. 

In  Missouri  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  reBtrict  the  scope 
of  the  existing  procedure  for  direct 
I^islation  by  the  people,  originally 
adopted  in  1908.    In  that  state  the 
initiative  was  employed  in  1012  to 
fiuhniit  to  ihr  pe  ople  a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish the  Hiugle  tax,  and  although 
the  measure  was  defeated  by  an  over« 
whelminj?  majority,  the  jc^islature 
yieldcMl  to  iho  clamor  to  prevent  so 
far  as  possible  the  resubmission  of  a 
sinjirle-tax  measure  in  the  future.  The 
proposed  amendment,  therefore,  pro- 
vides that  the  initiative  raav  not  be 
used  to  classify  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  single  tax  on  land 
or  land  values  or  of  tiwlni^  land  at 
a  hip^her  rate  or  by  a  different  rule 
than  other  property.    In  addition  it 
provides  that  no  measure  once  sub- 
mitted and  rejected  may  be  resub- 
mitted within  five  years.    In  North 
Dakota  the  fear  that  the  constitution- 
al initiative  might  be  used  to  attack 
state-wide  "prohibition"  prevented  the 
ndojition  of  nny  propocnl  to  ostalilish 
the   constitutional    initiative.  The 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  that  state  provides  only  for  the 
e8tn!)li'ihment  of  the  indirect  statutory 
initiative  and  of  the  referendum  on 
aets  of  the  legislature.    In  Kansas 
the  same  desire  to  protect  the  probibi* 
tion  system  against  attack  by  means 
of  the  constitutional  initiative  pre- 
vented the  submission  of  any  proposal 
whatever,  although  a  majority  of  both 
branehc<»    of    the    IriMslnture  were 
pledged  thereto.  In  Illinois,  where  the 
demand  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum has  lotiL'  been  insistent  (A.  Y.  /?., 
1911,  p.  is.j),  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  \ver«  aprain  able  to  accomplish 
its  defeat.    In  Massachusetts  the  leg- 
islature enacted  a  piiMie  policy  law 
like  that  in  force  in  Tlllnoig  for  over  a 
decade  with  such  littU^  efTect,  and  also 
endorsed  a  second  time  a  constitution- 
al amendment,  which  was  Bubse<|uently 
adopted  by  the  people,  to  enable  the 
le£li<?lat»ire  to  refer  mcaf^ures  to  the 
people.    Thus  altofjether  during  1913 
the  referendum  in  a  limited  form  was 
adopted  in  one  state,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  were  adopted  in  one 
state,  and  provision  was  made  for 
their  future  submission  to  the  people 


in  five  other  states,  two  of  which  had 
already  (1911)  taken  tiie  preliminary 
steps  for  sueh  submission.  In  oiia 
other  state,  in  which  the  initiative 
and  referendum  already  exist,  it  is 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  people  a 
proposition  to  restrict  the  soope  of 
direct  legislation  by  the  people  in  tba 
future. 

Laws  of  1913. — The  initiative  and 
referendum  measures  proposed  for  sub- 
mission by  the  legislatures  of  1913 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  well-known  Oregon  plan.  Indeed, 
this  ten(h'ncy  first  appeared  in  Wia- 
eonsiri  in  1011  and  was  sustained  in 
Ohio  in  1012  (.1.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  64). 
The  measures  proposed  in  1013  in  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  are  especially  intcr- 
<-finjx  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
^Minnesota  measure  provides  that  a 
law  or  constitutional  amendment  may 
be  initiated  upon  petition  of  not  less 
(]ian  two  per  cent,  of  tlie  voters  (as 
indicated  by  the  nuniljer  of  votes  actu- 
ally cast  at  the  last  preceding  election) 
and  thus  compulsorily  introduced  into 
the  Ic^rislature.  Tf  not  n  ltpted  by 
the  legislature,  the  measure  in  its 
original  form  or  in  one  or  more  amend- 
ed forms  may  be  submitted  to  the 
people  unon  petition  nf  an  ndditioniil 
six  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  in  case  the 
measure  is  an  ordinary  bill,  or  of  an 
additional  eight  per  oent.  of  the  vot- 
ers, in  case  the  measure  is  a  propn-al 
for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
In  the  former  ease  the  measure  re- 
quires for  approval  by  the  people  a 
majority  of  the  votes  caft  therrrin,  in 
the  latter  case  it  requires  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  east  at  the  election 
or  four-sevenths  of  those  voting  there- 
on, beinjr  not  le«?s  than  throe-seventhi 
of  all  those  voting  at  the  election. 
Thus  the  distinction  between  statutory 
and  ooustitutional  law  is  intended  to 
ho  prc!?crvcd.  Acts  of  the  le<:islature 
may  he  referred  to  the  people  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval  upon  petition 
of  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the 
voters,  but  no  such  referendum  peti- 
tion shall  operate  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  a  law,  pen»linj;  its  submis- 
sion to  tlie  people,  unless  signed  by  at 
least  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  This 
provision  is  desifrned  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  reffrenduni  by  interests 
which  plan  to  delay,  even  when  they 
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cannot  hope  to  defeat,  tlie  execution 
of  the  popular  will.  The  Minnesota 
measure  furthermore  explicitly  pro- 
Tides  that  legislative  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  gubernatorial  veto  and  shall 
not  exoeed  the  Umitations  lm|poacd  by 
the  constitution  upon  the  legislature. 
Tliere  is  no  means  provided,  however, 
lor  prevetiting  the  enactment  of  uiicon- 
■titotioiial  legislation  by  the  people, 
although  of  course  the  courts  would  be 
free  to  refuse  to  enforce  suck  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Iowa  measure  reoognlMS  this 

difficulty  and  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  submit  all  men!?- 
ures  initiated  by  the  people  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  for  an 

opinion  concerning  their  constltution- 
aiitr.  The  court  must  report  within 
20  days,  and  if  its  report  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  eonstltutionality  of  a  pro- 
posed measure,  the  Secretary  of  State 
mn«st  refuse  to  submit  it  to  the  proyile. 
The  Iowa  measure  also  distinguishes 
between  eoastitutional  and  statutory 
legislation  by  the  people  hy  providing 
that  the  former  niUHt  be  submitted 
and  adopted  at  two  successive  regular 
biennial  elections,  adoption  at  the  flrst 
electtoTi  to  opernte  merely  a^  a  resolve 
of  the  p*'ople  ordering  the  second  and 
final  submission.  The  statutory  refer- 
endum is  designed  to  apply,  lilce  the 
gubernntorial  vrto,  not  only  to  acts 
of  the  legislature,  but  also  to  parts, 
sections,  or  items  of  acta.  In  both 
lfinne«ota  and  Iowa  the  people  are  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  r?rtni]=i  of 
proposed  mea.^urcs  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  by  official  publicity  pam- 
phlets, as  in  Oregon. 

In  Washington  fhe  le<rislature  of 
1913  passed  an  interesting  act  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  constitution- 

amendmeut  adopted  hy  the  people 
in  1912.  In  most  of  the  states  the 
froeedure  for  direct  legislation  has  re- 
quired action  by  the  legislature  to  sup- 
plement jfte  amendment  adopted  by 
the  people,  and  in  one  state,  Utah, 
the  legislature  has  abused  its  re- 
sponsibility by  refusing  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation,  thus  defeating 
for  all  practical  uses  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  The  various  de- 
tnil"  f^'f  t'i*«  procedure  in  the  sev- 
eral states  under  the  initiative  and 
referendum  have  been  fully  described 


in  the  Year  Hook  (1911.  pp.  180' 
83),  but  in  the  state  of  Wasliiugton 
the  law  has  introduced  some  innova- 
tions  worthy  of  notice.  First,  it  pro- 
videg  that  each  measure  proposed  for 
initiation  by  the  people  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  ballot  title  before  the  cir- 
culation of  the  initiative  petitions  is 
begun.  This  ballot  title  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Attorney -General  on  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
shall  contain  in  not  more  than  100 
words  an  accurate  description  of  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  measure 
proposed  for  initiation.  It  ahall  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  eaidi  piP€r  on 
which  signatures  to  the  petition  for 
the  initiation  of  the  measure  are  to  be 
obtained.  In  ease  of  dispute  between 
the  initiators  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  concerning  the  fairness  of  the 
ballot  title,  the  former  may  appeal  to 
the  Superior  Court  for  a  final  ad judi* 
cation.  Second,  it  provides  that  the 
initiators  shall  file  with  their  petition 
a  full  statement  of  the  source  and 
amount  of  all  oontributlons  to  the 
fund  employed  in  financing  the  initia- 
tion proceedings  as  we  ll  aa  of  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  all  expenditturea. 
Thus  the  principle  of  publicity  for  the 
regulation  of  campaign  finances  is  ex- 
tended to  the  financing  of  enmpaigns 
for  measures  as  well  aa  for  candidates. 
Third,  it  provides  that  the  Attorney- 
General  shall  also  formulate  a  ballot 
title  for  any  competing  measure  that 
may  be  submitted  by  the  legislature, 
indicating  clearly  t^e  differences  be- 
tween the  measure  of  the  legislature 
and  that  of  the  original  initiators. 
The  ballot  is  then  to  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  that  the  voter  may  express 
his  preferejice  (1)  between  either 
measure  and  none  at  all.  and  (2)  di- 
rectly between  the  two  measures.  If 
a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon 
prefer  either  measure  to  no  measure 
nt  all.  one  or  the  other  must  be  de- 
clared adopted.  That  one  will  be  de- 
clared adopted  for  which  the  greater 
number  of  voters  expressing  a  prefer- 
erii^e  have  indicated  their  chnic'e.  Thus 
the  voter  must  vote  twice  in  order  to 
express  his  choice  in  full,  but  if  ha 
does  BO,  his  preference  is  indicated 
with  perfect  accuracy,  which  is  not 
the  case  under  the  more  u-^ual  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  choice  of  th« 
voters  when  competing  measures  are 
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aubmitted  on  the  same  ballot.  Fourth, 
the  Washington  law  of  1013  provides 
for  the  editing  o!  the  official  publicity 
pamphlet  by  a  state  board  of  consor- 
Bhip,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  This 
board  is  instructed  to  exclude  from 
the  pamphlet  all  matter  which  in 
their  opinion  is  vulpar,  obscene,  pro- 
fane, aeandaloiis,  libellous,  defama- 
tory, trcasonnblo,  provocative  of  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace,  or  unmailable 
under  the  postal  regulations.  Other' 
wise  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
measurrf?  liavr  the  usual  privil^es  of 
submitting  arguments. 

Publicity  Pamphlets.-— The  states 
which  have  adopted  the  initiative  and 
referendum  recently  have  almoe;t  all 
made  provision  for  informing  the 
people  concerning  the  details  of  all 
measures  and  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  by  official  publicity  pamphlftfl. 
in  Oregon.  Usually  these  pamphlets 
are  to  be  pre  |)  a  red  uiMler  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  distrib- 


uted directly  by  him  to  the  voters.  In 
a  few  states,  however,  political  exigen- 
cies have  caused  the  adoption  of  the 

much  more  r.xpcnfivc  mode  of  securing 
publicity  for  proposed  measures  by  ad- 
vertising in  newspapers.  Among  the 
states  having  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, Ncl)raska,  Oliio,  and  Wash- 
ington provided  in  1913  for  official 
state  publicity  pamphlets,  but  Colo- 
rado  made  provision  for  advertising 
both  the  texts  of  mea^jures  and  arpi- 
mcnts  in  two  newspapers  in  each 
county  representing  the  two  leading 
parties.  Proponents  and  opponents  m 
measures  are  required  to  tlt'posit  in 
advance  60  cents  per  page  per  thou- 
sand copies  of  circulation,  and  the 
publishers  are  required  to  print 
mea<:nros  and  argument hi  spvcial 
paniplilets  to  be  issued  as  supple* 
mcnts  to  their  papers  and  to  be  puced 
in  the  bands  of  all  voters.  Provi- 
sion i'i  also  made  for  the  publication 
of  statements  and  arguments  of  sUite 
and  national  candidates  upon  the 
same  conditions. 


THE  BECALL 


Extension  during  1913. —  During 
1913  proposals  for  constitutional 
amendments  to  establish  the  recall 
were  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of 

five  state"?,  Kansas,  Miehi^ran,  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
In  Michigan  the  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  April  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  237,743  to  115,- 
412.  In  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota 
the  recall  amendmcmts  were  first 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  1911 
and,  havinff  been  endorsed  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  1013»  will  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  1914.  In  Kansas  and 
Minnesota  only  one  legislative  adop- 
tion is  neeessary,  and  consequently  the 
amendments  in  those  two  states  will 
also  go  to  the  people  in  1914.  In 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  recall  is 
to  apply  to  all  clcetive  offieers  except 
judges,  in  Korth  Dakota  to  all  elec- 
tive officers,  and  in  Kansas  and  Mln> 
nesota  to  alT  officers,  elective  and  ap- 
pointive. The  effect  of  the  action  of 
these  five  states  is  to  establish  the 
recall  in  eight  states,  and  to  provide 
for  its  possible  adoption  in  1914  in 
four  more  '=tites. 
Laws  of  1913. — In  most  respects 


practiee  established  in  the  measures 
uf  earlier  years.  Tlie  Minnesota  pro- 
posal requires  a  20  per  cent,  petition 
to  order  a  state-wiae  recall  election* 
nllows  the  petitioners  200  words  on 
the  ballot  in  which  to  state  the 
grounds  for  the  recall,  and  providee 
that  tlie  only  quo-tion  to  he  deter- 
mined at  the  election  ^-hall  he  tliat  of 
recalling  the  oflicer  against  whom  the 
petition  is  directed.  If  the  recall  is 
ordered  by  those  voting  thereon,  the 
vacancy  thus  created  shall  be  fl!!-  d 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the 
filling  of  other  vacancies.  The  Kan- 
sas proposal  introduces  an  innova- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  rerjiiirement  that 
a  petition  for  the  recall  of  any  oihcer 
may  be  signed  only  by  citizens  who 
actually  voted  for  the  election  of  the 
oflicer  a^ain^t  whom  the  petition  i<? 
directed  or  for  the  oliicer  who  appoint- 
ed him,  if  the  oflRcer  to  be  recalled  is 
not  an  elective,  but  an  appointive  offi- 
cial. Tp  order  the  recall  of  an  ofTieer 
elected  in  the  state  at  large,  or  ap- 
pointed by  an  officer  who  was  so  elect- 
ed, a  petition  signed  hy  in  por  cent, 
of  fho««c  who  voted  for  the  oflicer  in 
question  or  for  the  officer  who  ap- 


fhe  neill  proposali  ol  191$  follow  the  |  pointed  bim  10  required.  To  order  • 
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speeial  eleetion  for  tbe  recall  of  an 

otlic«  r  rit'ctt'd  or  appointed  in  a  dis- 
trict within  the  stfitc.  but  hirger  than 
a  county,  a  petition  of  10  per  cent,  of 
the  voten  concerned  U  required;  and 
in  the  case  of  recall  elections  in  a 
siniile  county  or  division  of  a  county, 
a  iio  per  cent,  petition  is  re«|uirL'd. 
This  Kansas  plan  was  intended  to  rec- 
ognize the  principle  that  a  public  offi- 
cer is  rr«5pnn-ible  primarily  to  those 
whose  conlidence  lie  presuiiiably  pos- 
sessed at  the  outset  of  his  term,  and 
that  proceed ItiL'S  for  his  ronioval  from 
office  aro  not  to  originate  in  the  par- 
tisan f^cheniea  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, but  only  in  the  course  of  duty 
by  political  friends.  Certainly  f^nch  a 
plan  ii=i  calculated  to  incrf  ase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  government  by  party, 
for  it  will  increase  the  efTeetive  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chief  appointing 
officfrs  an«i  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
a  greater  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  such  officers,  especially 
of  the  governor,  without  undue  risk  of 
making  him  a  boss.  The  plan  is  one 
more  instance  of  the  recent  tendency 
to  a  deliberate  legal  recognition  of  the 
pnhlio  fiincti(-n  "f  t^r»  yxilitical  party. 

Recall  of  Appointive  Officers. — The 
most  simiiticant  event  of  the  year  in 
connection  with  the  spread  of  the  re- 
call was  the  adoption  by  t!ie  In^isla- 
tures  of  KJtn«nH  and  ^linnrsota  of  pro- 
posals to  include  within  the  scope  of 
the  recall  all  appointive  as  well  as 
elective  offirors.  The  h'adinn  fentnrr*! 
of  the  various  recall  measures  adopt- 
ed in  di  lie  rent  .-states  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  Year  Book 
(1912.  pp.  fi;")  n).  Tn  behalf  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  rreiiU  to  rover  appoint- 
ive ollicers,  it  is  argued  that  many  of 
the  state  offices  which  are  filled  by 
appointment  po^^e^'i^^  political  powers 
oif  as  much  importance  as  those  of 
many  oflSces  now  filled  by  election. 
Thus  in  states  in  which  the  state  sur- 
veyor f>r  printer  i'^  ch-cted  wliilst  the 
commissioners  of  corpf)rations  or  of 
agriculture  arc  appointed,  it  is  hard 
to  discern  the  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion. It  has  bceome  generally  rec- 
f  :»tm:' that  the  power  of  the  people 
over  their  state  officials  is  not  in- 
creaaed  by  increasing  further  the 
number  of  offices  appearing  on  the 
ballot,  and  yet  In  mo^t  states  thore 

iMt  been  iinicli  rduetajioe  to  try  tbe 


experiment  of  seeking  an  increase  of 

popular  control  by  shortening  the  bal- 
lot and  thereby  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  appointive  oflicials  (see  The 
Short  Ballot,  infra).  Moreover  the 
V  i  !  r  adoption  of  the  recall  itself  has 
!)cen  impeded  by  the  fooling  that  logic- 
ally it  ought  to  be  appliini  to  all  elec- 
tive offices,  but  that  practically  some 
of  tlie  elect i\e  olTices,  such  aS  partic- 
ularly in  many  utatca  the  judicial 
olfices,  already  sutler  from  too  much 
popular,  or  at  any  rate  partisan,  con- 
Ind  f  see  "Xon  Partisan  Judicial  Nom- 
inations," supra).  Obviously  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  attack  two  evils  at 
once.  The  power  of  the  people  may 
Ije  strenjjthened  by  applying  the  re- 
call to  all  oilices  without  distinction 
on  account  of  the  method  by  which 
they  are  filled,  and  the  burden  of  the 
ballot  may  be  lightened  by  removing 
therefrom  all  ofTices  which  cither  do 
not  or  ought  not  to  possess  political 
influence,  such  as  state  surveyors  and 
printer><.  and  al«io  all  oflices  which 
ought  to  be  protected  against  the  ordi- 
nary political  influences  without  be- 
ing placed  altogether  beyond  the  eon« 
trol  nf  tlie  peopl'"',  -Tifl-i  :i  <  t],>-  indges. 
Recall  of  J'lr^iciai  Decisions — No 
state  has  foliuucd  the  lead  of  Colo- 
rado (A.  Y.  JJ.,  1912,  p.  67)  and 
ndopfed  the  mi=!-nanK>d  nc-all  of  judi- 
cial deci'^ions.  The  Ohio  constitution- 
al convention,  before  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions 
wn^.  first  expotinded.  recojrnized  the 
evil  which  that  proposal  was  devised 
to  meet,  and  whilst  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal, submitted  to  tbe  people  another 
plan  for  nn'tljj.iting  tlie  evils  of  ex- 
cessive anrl  arliitrary  legislation  by 
judges  imder  the  guise  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  The  Ohio  plan, 
adopted  by  the  people  in  ^^cfifcmher, 
1012.  provides  that  no  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, duly  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  not  vetoed  by  the  people 
through  the  use  of  the  n  ft  r  n  'tht?. 
shall  be  vetoed  by  the  .Supremo 
Court  unless  at  least  six  of  the  seven 
judges  concur  in  the  decision.  This 
plan  will  prevent  the  judicial  millift- 
cation  of  legislation  by  n  hnre  mnfor- 
ify  of  the  judges  of  the  state  Su- 
preme Court,  but  it  will  not  of  course 
nrevent  the  nullification  of  state  legis- 
lation bv  a  bare  maiority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  United  States  ia 
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cn9e«t  involving  rights  protected  by 
both  state  and  Federal  coiiatitutions 
and  threatened  with  impainnent  by 
legislation  of  the  state.  In  1013  the 
Ipfji^latnrf  of  Minnesota  provided  for 
the  submission  to  the  people  in 
of  a  eonatitutional  amendment  forbid- 
ding the  judicial  veto  of  legislation  in 
tlint  5?tate  l>y  less  than  five  out  of 
seven  judges  of  the  state  Supreme 
CTourt.  The  theory  of  these  measures 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  acts  of  a  legislature  representing 
tiie  sovereign  people,  which  onght  not 
to  be  overUuown  by  a  bare  maiority 
of  a  coiirt,  representing  a  merely  co- 
ordinate branch  of  government,  whose 
functions  are  not  primarily  legisla- 
tiye. 

Bibliography  of  the  Initiative,  Ref- 
erendum, and  Recall. — Equity  (Phila- 
delphia) for  January,  1913,  contains 


a  historv  of  the  movement  for  direct 
legislation  m  the  United  States,  an 
analysis  of  all  existing  constitutional 
provisions  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  a  table  of  popular  votes 
upon  all  measures  submitted  to  the 
people.  Th9  lHitiativ9  oiuf  Referet^ 
dum,  published  hy  the  National  Eco- 
nomic League,  Boston,  contains  an  ex- 
ceUeut  statement  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  direct  legislation  by  the 
people.  Reference  should  be  had  also 
to  A.  L.  Lowell,  Public  Opinion  and 
Popular  Government  (Longmans)  ;  F. 
A.  Cleveland,  Orgameed  Demoerwf 
(Longmans)  ;  D.  F.  Wilcox.  Govern- 
ment  hy  All  the  People  OTncmillan)  : 
F.  N.  Judson,  The  Judiciary  and 
th9  People  <Ta1e  University  Press) ; 
and  mihu  Hoot,  ^xpenmewls  tn  Goo- 
ernmrnt  and  the  Essentials  of  the 
(Jons  tUu  tion  ( Princeton  Uni  versity 
Ftess), 
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The  short  ballot,  so-called  (A,  Y. 
B.f  1910,  p.  156;  1911,  p.  187;  1912, 
p.  67),  made  more  progress  in  1913, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  relates  to  the 
state  governments,  than  ever  before. 
The  progress  of  the  short  ballot  In 
municipal  elections  is  reviewed  else- 
where (  VII,  Municipal  Govern- 
ment).  In  Iowa  the  legislature  pro- 
vided that  the  names  of  candidates 
for  the  positions  of  Supreme  Court 
clerk  and  reporter  slioiild  no  lonjrer 
appear  on  the  ballot,  but  that  the 
juoges  of  the  STupreme  Court  should 
fill  those  positions  1^  appointments 
for  terms  of  four  years.  In  Ohio  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  also 
made  appointive  by  the  judges  of  the 
court,  and  the  state  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  was  made  appointive  hy 
the  Governor.  The  Ohio  legislature 
also  submitted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  people,  empowering  the 
(lovernor  to  appoint  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  state 
Auditor,  and  state  Treasurer,  all  of 


whom  are  now  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  state  at  larne.  The  same  meaa- 
ure  further  provides  that  county  oflU 

cere  need  not  neces5?arily  be  elected,  as 
heretofore,  but  that  the  legislature 
shall  have  power  to  deal  with  the  or- 
•janization  of  counties  as  it  shall  see 
lit.  This  is  the  most  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  short  ballot  that 
has  been  taken  in  any  state  since  the 
foundation  of  the  short  ballot  move- 
ment four  years  a^o.  Another  ^signifi- 
cant  development  of  the  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  the  short 
ballot  is  its  constant  appearance  in 
plans  for  t]\o  radical  reorpanifation 
of  state  governments,  a  topic  of  ever« 
widening  interest  (see  Reorganisation 
of  State  Cov(  mmentf  infra). 

Equity  for  Janunrv.  1*11  r!,  contains 
a  clear  and  concise  description  of  the 
meaning  of  the  short  ballot  idea  and 
the  progress  of  the  movement  to  date. 
See  also  the  Short   linllot  Hullrtin, 

{iublisbed  by  the  National  Short  Bal* 
ot  Organisation,  New  York. 


THE  BSOBOAVXZATIOn'  OF  8TAXE  QOWBxnaan! 

Alternative  Plans  for  Sefonn. —  reconsideration  of  the  principles  upon 
The  year  1913  witnessed  the  rapid   which  the  existing  state  governroente 

growth  of  a  popular  ff'pling  that  tho  have  he^n  con<;tnieted.  This  feelint^ 
time  has  come  for  a  reexamination  of  i  sprinfrs  from  three  separate  nnd  di«- 
thu  lurms  of  state  government  and  a  !  tinct  sources.    First,  there  arc  those 
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irbo  are  inspired  largely  by  the  rapid 
Spread  of  the  coinmission  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  citif'S  (see  VII,  Munici- 
pal Government f  infra).  The  advo- 
cates of  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mittion  loim  of  government  in  the 
states  arjrue  that  it  has  proved  n 
great  success  in  cities  and  that 
therefore  it  should  prove  a  correspond- 
ing Sitoccss  in  the  states.  The  second 
source  of  inspiration  fnr  t1u)se  ^vho 
iirould  reform  the  goverumeuLs  of  tlie 
states  is  found  in  the  example  of  Ore- 
gon, the  state  which  led  tne  way  in 
1902  in  the  adoption  of  the  direct  con- 
stitutional initiative,  and  which  fol- 
lowed up  its  original  lead  by  working 
out  the  first  thoroughgoing  plans  for 
the  radical  reconstrnr  tifiti  (>f  the  whole 
frame  of  state  government.  The  point 
of  departure  for  this  group  of  reform- 
ers lies  in  the  plani  for  the  reorgan 
ization  of  the  trovernment  of  Oretron 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  1910  and 
1912  bv  the  ftt>H*alIed  People's  Power 
League*  (A.  Y.  B.,  1910,  pp.  153-5; 
ini2,  pp.  07-70).  Tlitrd,  there  are  tlK> 
conservative  reformers,  who  distrust 
the  radical  commission  form  and  Ore- 
gon plans,  but  who  recognize  the  need 
for  improving  the  forms  of  state  gov- 
ermncnt  and  believe  the  only  way  to 
defeat  rsdfoil  reform  ft  to  fumfen  an 
altematire  plan,  vhieh  shall  hold 
forth  the  promifse  of  better  things 
without  thr^tening  the  fundamental 
features  of  representative  government 
in  Americi. 

State  Government  by  Commission. 
— The  advocates  of  the  commission 
plan  for  the  government  of  the  states 
propose  a  radical  reorganization  of 
state  povernments  along  the  lines 
ma  rked  out  by  the  movement  for  city 
government  commission.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  their  inclination  is  not 
to  follow  too  blindly  in  the  wake  of 
the  commission -governed  cities.  Thus 
one  proposal  is,  that  a  single  commis- 
sion be  eubstituted  for  the  state  Gov- 
ernor and  h»£ri?lntnrr> ;  that  this  com- 
miB^ion  b^*  n  larger  body  than  thr' 
typical  municipal  commission,  but 
much  smaller  than  the  preient  state 
legislatures;  that  it  be  eleeted  by  the 
vnfpr'i  f>f  the  .«;tate  at  larpe.  subject  to 
some  echeme  of  proportional  represen- 
tation affording  each  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
smre  a  representative  of  their  own; 
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and  that  the  body  so  elected  be  in  con* 
tinuous  session,  the  commissioners  de- 
votinpr  nil  their  tinm  \o  the  service  of 
the  state.  This  proposal  further  pro- 
videe  that  the  commission  shall  exer> 
cise  all  powers  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, including  that  of  ap- 
pointing to  and  removing  from  office, 
thus  completely  abandoning  the  tra- 
ditional American  doctrine  of  the 

divi-ion  rif  powers.  Thf»  ndvomfr-^ 
tlic  commission  plan  for  states,  like 
the  radical  reformers  generally,  let  it 
be  distinctly  undcretOM  that  they  be- 
lieve the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall  (iucludiiu;  the  recall  of  ap- 
pointive as  well  as  elective  officers) 
to  be  absolutely  essential  parts  of  any 
supeessful  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment (see  Equity i  July,  1913,  pp. 
155-61 ) .  The  movement  to  extend  the 
cr)m mission  plan  to  etate«  made  its 
first  iinirinl  appearnncf*  in  T\nnsn*», 
where  Governor  Hodge  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  lerrislature  of  1913, 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  commis* 
«^i'm  plan  in  that  state.  Oovernnr 
liodge  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  propose 
%  complete  amalgamation  of  the  leg* 
islative  and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  sinirle  small  bf^ly  to  be 
elected  in  the  state  at  large.  His 
proposal  was,  to  leave  the  exeeative 
as  it  was,  but  to  snbstitnte  for  the 
l)i-camernl  lejjiglatnre  a  smaller  body, 
consisting  of  one  house  only,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  should  be  elected  by 
congressional  districts.  This  proposal 
faiVd  i  f  adoption  in  Kansns.  and  pro- 
posals to  establish  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  other  states 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  com- 
manding official  pnpport.  (See  also 
VII,  Municipal  Oovcmment.) 

Tlie  Oregon  Plan.— The  C^gon  re- 
formers, whose  plan  has  been  outlined 
at  Irnrth  iii  previous  issues  of  the 
Year  Book  (1910,  pp.163-6;  1912,  pp. 
67-70),  would  abolish  the  Governor's 
veto  power,  and  substitute  the  power 
to  fi.x  the  maximum  of  all  items  in  the 
.^fate  bud<zet:  they  would  abolish  the 
direct  primary,  and  substitute  sys- 
tems of  preferential  voting  for  the 
election  of  the  Governor  and  of  pro- 
portional representation  for  the  plec- 
tion  of  other  membcrn  of  the  legisla- 
ture; they  would  abolish  the  popular 
election  of  all  administrative  officers, 
and  substitute  the  appointment  of  ad* 
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minipfrativr  ofTicors  by  llie  Governor, 
subject  to  recall  by  the  people;  they 
vould  abolish  the  political  isolation 
of  the  Govei  nor  and  substitute  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Governor  and 
the  members  ol  his  Cabinet  would 
have  seats  and  a  Toice  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  whole  body  being  subject  to 
the  popular  initiative  and  rcferrn- 
dum:  in  short,  they  would  establish 
the  parliamentary  or  Cabinet  system 
of  povernment,  subject  to  the  sover- 
eipnty  of  tlie  peojilc.  The  Oroijon  plan 
would  vest  much  greater  political  au- 
thoritjr  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
tlinn  18  the  case  under  any  existing 
state  constitution,  nnd  would  sopn rc 
the  necessary  separation  between  poli- 
tics proper  and  administration  by  en- 
trusting the  actual  management  of 
state  business  to  a  state  business 
manager  or  other  administrative  offi- 
cers independent  of  ordinary  political 
influences.  Thus  the  executive  organ- 
ization would  hoar  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  that  provided  under  the  so- 
ealled  Snmter  pian  of  city  government 
(A.  Y.  /?.,  1012.  p.  103),  which  was 
adopted  in  1013  in  Dayton,  Ohio  f  soe 
VII,  Municipal  Government) ,  Schemes 
modeled  more  or  less  after  the  Oregon 
plan  M'ere  discussed  in  various  state 
legislatures  in  1013,  the  discussion 
going  farther  perhaps  in  Colorado 
iJian  elsewhere,  but  not  Imtding  any- 
where to  action.  (For  a  further  ex- 
position of  tbe  Orecron  plan,  see  letter 
of  W.  S.  U'Ren,  Equity,  July,  1913, 
pp.  1G4-5.) 

Tbe  Conservathre  Plan.— The  con- 
aervative  reformers,  like  the  radical 
reformers  of  both  groups,  donounce 
the  irresponsibility  and  inelliciency  of 
modem  legislatures  and  legislative 
methods.  Thev  find  the  remodv,  how- 
ever,  for  sucli  h'L'islativo  evils,  not  in 
increasing  the  duties  of  the  electorate 
by  the  introduction  of  direct  legisla- 
tion and  the  recall,  but  in  stimulating 
the  initiative  nnd  strengtliening  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive.  The 
proposals  which  they  offer  for  the  re- 
lief of  these  conditions  are  founded 
mainly  on  the  proposition  that  more 
effective  means  shouM  he  provid<^<i  for 
executive  leadership  and  cooperation 
between  executive  and  legislature. 
Those  proposals  were  formulated  as 
follows  by  TTonry  L.  f>timson,  former 
Secretary  of  War,  in  an  address  before 


the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia  on 
May  27,  1913;  the  words  'Governor" 
and  "legislature*  are  aubatitutad 
where  he  has  used  the  worda  "Preai* 
dent"  and  "Congreaa": 

First,  as  to  fi'=!ral  losrislatlon  :  (1)  The 
Covpirior  should  be  given  the  right,  by 
statute,  to  prepare  and  introduce  Into 
the  legislature  a  budget  aetting  'fortb 
an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  tbo^^ov- 
ernment  for  the  coming  y<  nr,  as  well 
as  a  proposal  of  tlio  noeossary  new  leg- 
islation. If  any,  wlileh  he  sugpsts  as 
propor  to  raise  rcvr'nue  for  the  purpose. 
Ci)  His  Cabinet  officers  shotild  be  given, 
by  Joint  resolution  or  statute,  the  richt 
to  present  and  defend  on  the  floor  of  The 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
rospectlve  portions  of  his  budget  per- 
taining to  their  d<i>nrtmonts.  (.3)  By 
statute  or  joint  resolution,  both  houses 
should  bi'  forhidiU-n  from  addlug  Items 
to  the  executive  budget  as  thus  pre* 
seated,  unless  with  the  Governor's  con- 
currence. Or.  In  the  alternative,  the 
Governor  should  be  given  the  right  to 
veto  Indtvidnal  Items  In  the  appropri- 
ation bin.  Secondly,  as  to  general  leg- 
l.=;atlon :  (1)  '1  li.-  Governor  should  be 
given  the  right  to  introduce  bills,  and 
these  bills  must  be  given  ^ireference 
above  all  other  bills,  except  appropriation 
hills,  on  the  calendars  of  both  houses 
and  amendments  to  them  b*^  allowed 
only  upon  th(>  lloor  of  elih<  r  hotise.  (2> 
Tlie  iiK'mliers  of  the  r.oM-rtior's  Tfihl- 
net  should  be  given,  by  statute  or  Joint 
resolution,  the  right  to  appear  on  the 
floor  and  discuss  these  and  other  bills 
of  general  legislation  so  fsr  as  thej 
affect  their  respective  departmenta. 

This  plan  of  reform  reaemblea  tbe 

plans  of  the  radical  reformers  in  ono 
important  respect.  It  assumes  the 
adoption  of  the  proposals  for  reducing 
tbe  nuniher  of  elective  oflBoera,  compre- 
hended in  tlie  prorp-ammc  for  the 
short  ballot.  It  differs  from  the  rad- 
ical plans  in  another  important  re- 
spect: it  requires  no  constitutional 
amendments  in  order  to  be  put  into 
effect.  It  locates  the  chief  defects 
of  the  state  governments,  not  in  the 
constitutional  frame  of  government, 
hut  in  tlie  sij^trjn  which  has  come  to 
prevail  in  practice  as  a  mode  of  oper- 
ating the  constitutional  machinery.  It 
would  not  alter  the  structure,  hut  the 
procedure  of  the  state  governments. 
The  conservative  proposals  have  not 
yet  been  made  a  political  issue  in  any 
state.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  fhe 
programme  of  the  Progres<5ive  party 
for  the  reform  of  the  state  govern- 
ment consists  subetantially  of  a  com- 
binatlon  of  the  eonaervatSve  pro- 
gramme for  the  reform  of  proee<fure 
with  the  radical  proposals  for  the  re- 
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form  of  the  structure  of  state  govern 
ment  to  the  extent  of  the  adoption  of 
the  initiative,  referendum,  recall,  ami 
short  ballot. 

Calls  for  State  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions,— In  some  elates  the  reform- 
ers prefer  to  introclucu  their  proposals 
the  use  of  the  constitutional  initia- 
tive, or,  where  tlio  cfinstitutional  in 
itiative  does  not  exist,  to  work  for  tho 
introduction  of  tliat  reform  first.  In 
others  the  demands  for  oonstitntional 
rffomi  have  crystallized  in  the  shape 
of  a  d<  mand  for  a  constitutinml  con- 
vention. In  1913  the  legislatures  of 
three  states  made  provision  for  taking 
a  popular  vote  in  1014  upon  the  ques 
tioii  of  calling  conventions  to  reform 
the  constitution,  namely,  Indiana,  New 
York,  and  South  Dakota.  In  these 
states  the  conventions,  if  ordered  by 
tlie  people,  will  be  held  in  1915.  The 
reason  for  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
yention  in  Indiana  is  peculiar.  The  ex- 
isting  constitution  of  that  state  makes 
no  provision  for  callinj^  a  conventioTi, 
and  the  provision  made  for  amrn-l- 
ment  is  so  cumbersome  as  to  be  prac 
ticflllv  unworkable.  The  provision  is 
til  at  a  propo=!r-d  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  adopted  by  two  succes- 
sive legislatures  and  then  by  the  peo- 
ple by  a  clear  majority  of  all  votes 
cast  at  the  election  at  which  thp  meas- 
ure is  submitted  to  them.  Only  one 
measure  may  be  proposed  and  adopted 
at  a  time,  and  the  courts  have  de- 
cided that  a  mcasnre.  once  propo^^cd 
for  BubmisHion  to  the  people,  remains 
pending  until  approved  or  rejected  by 
a  clear  majority  of  all  votes  cast  at 
an  election.  Now  a  comparatively  un- 
important amendment,  authf)ri/ing 
the  legislature  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
f  cations  for  admi^^iion  to  thehar,  was 
proposed  for  the  first  time  hy  tlie  leg- 
islature in  1897  and  submitted  to  the 
people  in  1900, 1906  and  1910,  but  each 
time  thcr*'  was  no  mnjorify  of  votes 

either  for  or  against  xL  Xbie  result  of 


the  failure  of  the  people  to  become  in- 
terested in  the  regulation  of  the  terms 
of  adniisaion  to  the  bar  has  been  to 
prevent  any  constitutional  changes 
whatever  for  the  In^t  fixtccn  years. 
Tn  1011  tlie  legislature  attempted  to 
meet  the  emergency  by  drafting  an  en- 
tirely new  constitution  to  be  sub* 
niittcd  to  the  pe<')ple,  not  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  constitution,  but 
as  a  subiititute  for  it.  This  move  was 
frustrated  by  the  courts,  and  a  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention,  though 
not  expressly  authorized  by  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  remained  the  only 
practicable  means  of  disposing  of  the 
jienilini;  amendment  and  opening  the 
way  lor  further  ciianges.  In  South 
Dakota  the  legislative  confusion  re- 
sulting from  the  proposal  of  various 
radical  and  more  or  !■ connictinfj 
schrmr^  for  the  reform  of  the  state 
^'overnuicnt  could  be  settled  only  by 
the  submission  to  the  people  of  a  call 
for  a  conf^titutional  convention.  At 
the  same  time  the  leirislatnrp  provided 
for  the  submission  of  an  amendment 
to  extend  the  terms  of  all  members 
of  the  legishilure  to  four  vearsi,  one- 
half  of  each  hf'U<;e  to  retire  biennial- 
ly. In  New  York  the  bill  providing 
for  the  submission  of  the  question  in 
1011  wa-a  one  item  of  the  remarkable 
programme  of  lofri'^lation  passed  in 
Deeeraber  (see  I,  Amcrimn  Uistory), 
Besides  the  three  states  which  pro* 
vlded  for  the  submis^^ion  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  quc-^tion  of  c:illin^'  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  there  are  sev- 
eral others  In  which  there  Is  an  In- 
sistent demand  for  such  a  convention. 
In  both  Massachusetts  and  Xow  Jer- 
sey, the  two  states  in  which  impor- 
tant campaigns  took  place  in  1913,  at 
lea<*t  one  of  the  chief  parties  incin  Ir  f 
a  demanrl  for  a  convention  in  the 
state  platform,  and  in  several  other 
states,  notably  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  issue  ia  being  brought  to 
the  front. 
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Chables  Edwaso  Asms 
ZHTBBH AVXOHAIi  BEXJLISOM  07  THE  TTNITEI}  STATES 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Contro- 
Tersy. — While  the  i*a,uama  Canal  Act 
of  Aug.  24f  1912,  was  pending  in 
Congress,  Great  Britain,  in  July, 
made  an  informal  protest  against  the 
clause  exempting  American  coastwise 
shipping  from  payment  of  tolls 
{A.  7.  B.,  1912,  p.  83).  The  position 
of  Great  Britain  was  set  forth  at 
length  in  a  formal  statement  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Seeretary, 
dated  Nov.  14,  but  not  presented  to 
the  Department  of  State  until  Dec. 
9,  1912.  The  United  States  had  al- 
ready committed  itaelf  in  ita  inter- 
pretation   uf    the  Hay-Paunoefote 

Trpftty  hv  f1;r  Pnnama  Canal  Act  it- 
self, by  the  memorandum  of  President 
Taft  aeeompany  ing  the  Act  at  the  time 
of  its  signature,  and  by  President 
Taft'a  proclamation  fixinpj  the  tolls 
on  vessels  navigating  the  Canal.  At 
the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Orev's  note, 
the  controversy  was  in  its  early  stages 
and  hinged  on  tlio  interpretation  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  Article 
in  of  the  treaty  was  interpreted  by 
President  Tkft  as  stipulating  no  dis- 
crimination   ajrainst  foreign  vessels 


Tteaty.  Hs  emphasised  the  doetrins 

of  equality  and  his  arfrnment  re- 
volved around  two  main  points:  first* 
the  intention  of  the  Hay-Patineefota 
Treaty  in  the  light  of  the  Clayton- 

Bulwer  Treaty:  mid  second,  the  dU- 
crimination  against  British  shipping 
in  allowing  American  coasting  vesseu 
to  pass  free  through  the  Canal,  the 
eiTcct  of  which  would  be  to  shift  the 
burden  of  the  upkeep  of  tlie  Canal  to 
British  and  foreign  shipping. 

The  methods  of  iriterpretaUon 
wore  different.  Sir  Edward  Crr^y  used 
the  historical  method,  referring  to 
instruments  and  events  preceding  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  to  slinw  the 
intention  thereof;  whereas  President 
Taft  confined  himself  to  the  actual 
wording  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  inter- 
preting phrases  did  not  appear  to  go 
beyond  the  four  mrners  of  the  trontv; 
or,  in  going  beyond  the  treaty  referred 
to  subsequent  events,  such  as  Ameri- 
can ownership  of  the  Canal.  '"Th© 
Ilay-Pauncefote  Treaty  does  not  stand 
alone,"  said  Sir  Edward  Grey;  "it 
was  the  corollary  of  the  ( iayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  of  18$0.»  The  two 
methods  of  interpretation  were 
brought  in  sharp  contrast  in  rortpfru- 


only,  and  as  leaving  it  open  to  the  important  provision  that  "tlie 

United  States  to  grant  any  privilege  |  ^an*'  ''e®  and  open  to  ' 


she  likes  to  her  own  vessels,  the  cnmrnrrrr^  and  of  vrnr  of  all  na- 
phrase  "all  nations"  l.oin^'  interpreted  I         "  l^^l^vard  Grey  construed 

to  mean  "all  other  nations"  or  "all  it  in  the  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
foreign  nations."    (A.  Y.  B..  1912, !  Treaty,  particnlariy  Artide  8.  which 
g3  )  provided  for  equal  treatment  for  both 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  Note. — Tho  P.rit-  American  and  British  ships,  and  he 
ish  Foreign  Secretary,  in  his  note, '  submitted  that  the  principle  of  eoual- 
continued  the  controversy  along  the  ity  of  treatment  was  guaranteed  by 
lines  laid  down  by  President  Taft.  and  j  the  United  States  in  consideration  of 
pnt  forth  in  full  the  British  inter- 1  the  ripht  to  construct  the  cnnnl  in  le- 
pretation    of    the    Hay-Pauuccfotc  {lendently  and  under  its  own  auspices. 
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The  Intention  of  the  nar-rauncefote  .  the  exemption  of  American  V( 

?***HL'^**/J?*^  I^K.^.°i^*iw,?l!i!.^.  coasting  or  otherwise,  from  the  pay 
to  recoTer  the  right  to  construct  the  "  . 


trmas-Isthailaa  Canal  npoo  the  terms 
thftt  the  waterway  was  to  be  open  to 
BrltlBh  and  United  States  ships  on  eoual 
trrms.  (  Im.  Jour,  of  Int.  Law,  VII, 
48.) 

President  Taft,  on  the  other  hand, 
construed  tlie  disputed  clause  in  the 
light  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
itself,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
provisions  immodiatcly  preceding. 
The  phrase  "free  and  open  to  the  ves- 
sels .  .  of  all  nations"  was  but  the 
lint  of  several  conditions  stated  by 
the  United  States  in  the  declaration 
immediateh*  preceding  it.  and  tliese 
conditions  were  adopted  for  a  specific 
purpose  expressly  stated  in  the  treaty, 
namely,  as  a  basis  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Canal,  and  for  no  other 
purpose.  The  conditions  enumerated 
in  the  treaty  of  whieh  the  disputed 
clause  is  the  first,  are  merely  a  basis  i 
of  the  neutrality  which  the  United 
States  was  willing  should  be  charac- 
teristie  of  the  Ctiial,  and  were  not 
intended  to  limit  or  hamper  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  her 
iK>vereign  power  in  dealing  with  her 
own  eommeree  or  in  using  her  own 
Canal  in  whatsoever  manner  she  saw 
fit.  The  disputed  clause,  therefore, 
was  interpreted  as  being  a  conditional 
faTored  nation  elanse. 

With  this  difference  of  interpreta- 
tion as  to  the  treaty  itself,  it  is 
natural  that  the  two  governments 
wonid  differ  as  to  the  test  or  measure 
of  discrimination.  The  ^Vmerican 
test  is  not  the  treatment  that  the 
United  States  gives  to  its  own  na- 
tionals hat  the  treatment  it  extends  to 
other  nations.  The  British  test  is 
whether  or  not  British  ships  would 
be  compelled  to  bear  more  than  their 
proportionate  ahar«  of  the  cost  of 


ment  of  tolls,  would  shift  on  foreign 
vessels  using  the  Canal,  more  thin 
their  "just  and  etjuitaUe^  share  in  tiie 

cost  of  maintenance. 

Secretary  Knox's  Rejoinder. — The 
note  of  Secretary  Knox  in  reply  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  dated  Jan.  17,  gavv 

a  new  turn  to  the  controversy.  He 
turned  from  interpretation  and  theo- 
retical grievances  to  facts  and  actual 
injury.   The  main   contribution  of 

Secretary  Knox  to  the  controversy 
was  the  proposition  that  "suppositious 
injustice  and  inequality"  should  give 
way  to  an  inquiry  into  proved  facts; 
that  conjecture  and  hypothesis  must 
yield  to  an  investigation  of  actual 
damage.  By  thus  shifting  the  con- 
troversy. Secretary  Kmaz  hoped  to 
clear  the  air  and  narrow  down  the 
dispute  to  tlie  consideration  of  actual 
injury  to  British  or  foreign  shipping. 
He  evidently  believed  that  an  investi- 
gation into  the  farts  would  convince 
Groat  Britain  that  there  has  been  no 
actual  discrimination,  and  that  arbi- 
tration in  advance  of  sneh  an  investi- 
gation  would  he  prerrature.  He 
cliarjed  Great  Britain  with  raising 
an  issue  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  "in  relation  to 
questions  of  fact,  which  have  not  yet 
ari'^en,  but  may  possibly  arise  in  tha 
future." 

Moreover,  the  gravamen  of  the  com- 
plaint Is  not  that  the  Canal  Act  will  ac- 
tually Injure  In  Its  operation  British 
Bhlnpinc  or  destroy  rights  claimed  for 
hucn  shipping  under  the  Ilay-I'auncefote 
TreatJt  out  that  such  Injury  or  destmc- 
Uon  may  possibly  be  the  effect  thereof: 
and  farther,  and  more  partlcnlsrly.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  complains  that  the  action 
of  Congress  In  enacting  the  legislation 
under  discussion  foreshadows  that  (Con- 
gress or  the  l'resid<'nt  may  hereafter 
take  some  action   which  might  bo  In- 


L  ^9  4K«  r*m^m%     T«  i  Jui'lous  to  British  shipping  and  destruc 

maintenance  of  the  Canal.    To  show  tive  of  its  rights  under  the 


that  this  is  the  proper  test  of  dis 
crimination,  Sir  Edward  Grey  quoted 
Article  III  of  the  Hay-Pauneefote 
Troaty:  "Such  conditions  and  charges 
of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable."  j 
"The  purpose  of  these  words,"  he  con- 
tinued, "was  to  limit  the  tolls  to  the 
amount  representing  the  fair  value 
of  the  services  rendered,  i.  e.,  to  the 
interest  on  the  capital  expended  and 
the  cost  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  Canal."  If  charges  of 
traffic  are  to  be  "just  and  equitable," 


treaty.  .  .  . 

Coneprning  this  possible  future  injury,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that.  In  tho  ab- 
sence of  an  allegation  of  arttial  or  cer- 
tainly impending  Injury,  there  appears 
noihing  on  Which  to  base  a  sound  rom- 
Until  these  objoctlons 
rest  upon  something  more  substantial 
than  mere  possibility  It  Is  not  believed 
that  they  should  be  snboiltted  to  arbi- 
tration. {Am,  Jcur,  of  Int.  Law,  Ylt, 

209.) 

The  argument  of  Secretary  Knox 
was  more  than  a  plea  in  abatement; 
it  was  an  invitation  to  consider  care- 
fully all  the  cireiimttanoea  ander 
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which  tolls  were  fixed,  and  the  mathe- 
matical basis  upon  which  they  were 
computed.  He  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity  that  such  an  examination  would 
not  only  show  that  Itritish  aiifl  foreign 
shipping  bad  not  been  discriminated 
against  but  that  they  would  be  ac- 
tually aided  by  the  United  States, 
'llie  actual  operation  of  the  Cannl 
might  prove  that  the  tolls  fixed  are 
really  lesB  than  the  actual  cost  of 
operation  and  mnifit' ti:iiie<\  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  British  and  foreign 
shipping  will  have  no  sound  cause 
for  complaint. 

In  the  same  way  the  United  States  i  

will  be  Its  losers  If  the  tolls  fixed  by  the      Secretary  Knox  acknowledged  re 

I'lfsldm;  s  pn>cIaiuuut)U  ou  all  vessels  I  ^  .^^  a.>,i  „   . .         t   .  i.. 

represent  less  than  the  fair  value  of  the  "   ~  " 

Korvice  rendered,  which  nuist  necessarily 
bo  ilio  oaMe  for  many  years;  and  the 
United  States  wUl.  therefore,  be  In  a 
position  of  subsidising  or  aiding  not 

merely    Its    own    ma'stwlso   Vessels  but 
foreign  vessels  as  well.  {Ibid.) 


the  mere  conferrlnfr  br  Congress  of 
power  to  fix  lower  tolls  on  United  States 
ships  than  on  British  ships  amounts  to 
a  denial  of  the  right  of  British  shipping 
to  equality  of  treatment,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, Inconsistent  with  tne  treaty  irre- 
spective of  the  particular  way  in  which 
such  power  lias  been  so  far  aciuail/ 
exercised,   {im.,  p.  KXK) 

Mr.  Bryce  pressed  for  axbitration, 

observing  that  the  controver55v  at  its 
present  stage  is  now  a  proper  one  for 
reference  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 

His  Majesty's  Ctovemment  thinks  It  more 

In  accordance  with  the  general  arbitra- 
tion treaty  that  the  settlement  desired 
shiiuld  precede  rather  than  follow  the 
doing  of  any  acts  which  could  raise  ques- 
tlmis  of  actual  damage  suffered.  i/Md.) 


At  any  rate,  the  discussion  required 
an  examination  into  the  facts  and 

If  It  should  be  found  ns  a  reRult  of  snch 
an  examination  on  the  part  of  Great 
I?ritaln  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists 
between  the  two  governments  or  any  of 
the  Important  questions  of  fact  Involved 
in  this  discussion,  then  a  situation  will 
have  arisen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Government  could  with  advantage  be 
dealt  with  by  referring  the  controversy 
to  a  oommlBslon  of  Inquiry  for  examina- 
tion and  re  port.  In  the  manner  i>rovidi>d 
for  In  the  unratified  arbitration  treaty  of 
Au^:.  3.  ion.  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  (Ibid.) 

Ambassador  Bryce*s  Observations. — 
On  Feb.  27,  Great  Britain  replied  to 
Secretary  Knox.  The  reply  did  not 
come  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the 
form  of  a  note;  it  came  from  the  then 
British  Ambassador  James  Bryce,  in 
a  form  that  be  was  pleased  to  call 
**obs«Tations.  "  The  British  Ambas- 
sador objected  to  the  argument  of  tlie 
hypotht^tical  case  and  observed  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  grievance  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government 
without  waiting  for  an  actual  con- 
crete case  to  arise.  The  exemption  of 
American  coastwise  shipping  in  the 
Act  of  Congress,  discriminating  be- 
tween American  and  forei«rn  ves'^els, 
•was  in  itself  and  apart  from  any 
action  which  may  be  taken  imder  it. 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  IIay-l\Ttincofote  Treaty  for  equal- 
ity of  treatment  between  the  vessels 
of  all  nations;  and 


ceipt  of  Ambassador  Uryce's  rej>ly, 
and  left  the  entire  controversy  to  the 
Wilson  Administration  for  considera- 
tion and  adjus^ent. 

American  and  British  Pecuniary 
Claims  Arbitration. — Under  an  agree- 
ment of  Aug.  18,  1910,  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain  pro- 
vision is  made  for  arbitration  of 
pecuniary  claims  of  privato  persons 
of  each  country.  The  claims,  wltich 
aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars, 
have  remained  witliont  judicial  de- 
termination for  more  than  50  years. 
The  arbitral  tribunal  was  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Hague 
Convention  of  1907,  and  held  session* 
at  Washington  from  May  13  to  May 
17.  It  tiien  adjourned  to  Ottawa, 
where  it  met  on  June  9,  for  the  de* 
termination  of  claims  of  Canadian 
origin,  and  remained  in  session  until 
June  18.  It  then  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Washington  on  March  9, 1914.  The 
plan  of  the  tribunal  is  to  hold  ses- 
sions nt  ^^'ashington  for  the  consider- 
ation of  cases  requiring  consultation 
of  the  American  government  records* 
and  at  Ottawa,  of  cases  requiring 
Canadian  records.  The  tribunal  con- 
sists of  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  ex- 
Counsellor  to  the  Department  of  State, 
arbitrator  for  the  United  States;  Sir 
Charles  Fit7patrick,  Chief  Ju'^tico  of 
Canada,  arbitrator  for  Great  Britain; 
and  M.  Henri  Fromageot  of  Fnmot, 
umpire. 

JAPAN 

The  California  Alien  Land  Law. — 
The  adoption  by  California  of  a  law 
restricting  alien  occupation  of  land 
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has  ioYolved  the  United  States  in  a 
controversy  with  Japan  (see  I,  Amer- 
ican History).  In  effect,  the  law 
places  restrietioos  on  the  leasing  and 

ownership  of  agricultural  lands  by 
aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship.  It  is 
preciselv  the  words  "ineligible  to  citi- 
sensblp'*  that  carried  o^nse  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  which  filed  a 
formal  protest  against  the  law  in 
May.  Contrary  to  the  request  and 
solicitation  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  California 
loirislature  insisted  on  retaining  the 
ofTcnsive  phraseology.  The  bill  was 
so  drawn  as  to  minimize  all  legal 
objections.  The  law  as  enacted  pur- 
porte  to  give  Japanese  subjects  all 
the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  treaty, 
and  m  a^ition  grants  a  right  to 
lease  agricultural  lands  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  The  obvious  purpose 
was  to  disarm  legal  argument  by  the 
specifie  insertion  of  a  right  hitherto 
not  vouchsafed  by  treaty.  The  clTect 
of  the  law,  however,  is  the  exclu>*ion 
of  Japanese  from  a  privilege  previ- 
ously acoorded  them  and  now  ac- 
corded to  other  aliens.  The  Japanese 
Government  resented  the  obvious  dis- 
crimination to  which  its  nationals 
were  subjected,  and  protested  that  the 
California  law  imputed  inferiority  to 
its  subjects  and  constituted  an  aflfront 
to  Japanese  national  pride.  Funda- 
mentally, the  question,  though  not  ex- 
pressly raised,  is  one  of  naturalization, 
and  the  position  of  the  Japanese 
Government  is  interpreted  as  but  a 
preliminary  to  a  formal  demand  that 
its  nationals  shall  be  made  eligible 
to  citizenship. 


The  Six-Power  Loan. — ^The  procress 
of  tlie  loan  negotiations  of  the  Chinese 

Government  with  tlie  Six-Power 
Group  (A.  r.  //.,  1912,  p.  94-96),  led 
i'resident  Wilson  to  announce  his 
policy  with  resard  to  China  and  the 
loan,  during  tne  first  month  of  his 
administration  (see  "China."  itifrn; 
and  IV,  China),  Fearing  the  eventu- 
ality of  forcible  Intorference  by  the 
Consortium  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
China,  he  declined  to  be  party  to  an 
agreement  the  enforcement  of  which 
might  entail  drastic  measures,  and 
requested  the  American  group  of 
financiers  to  withdraw  from  the  Six- 
Power  group.  His  attitude  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  extract  from 
his  statement  of  March  18: 

The  conditions  of  the  loan  seem  to  ns 
to  touch  Tery  nearly  the  admlnlstratlTe 
independence  of  China  Itself,  and  this 

AdiMltiistratlon  doos  not  feel  that  It 
ou^ht.  even  bv  Implication,  to  be  a  party 
to  these  conditions.  The  ri'stionslblllty 
on  IiH  part,  which  would  be  lin|)ll«'(l  In 
requestin,'^  the  bunkers  to  undertake  the 
loan,  mlubl  conceivably  tho  length  In 
bonio  unhappy  contingency  of  forcible  in- 
torference in  tho  flnanclal  and  even  the 
potlflcai  aflTsfrs  of  that  frrcat  Oriental 
state.  Just  now  awakening  to  a  con- 
F<  I  >U8ness  of  its  power  and  of  its  obliga- 
tions to  if'^  I  '  i-ple. 

The  condiiions  Include  not  only  tho 
pledging  of  i)artlnilar  taxes,  some  of 
tlierri  antiquated  and  bur(l<  nsomc,  to  se- 
cnre  the  loan,  but  also  the  administra- 
tion of  tht>ht»  taxes  by  foreign  agents. 
The  responsibility  on  the  part  of  onr 
Government  Impfied  In  thr>  eneotirage- 
ment  of  a  loan  tlm??  secun'd  and  admin- 
istered N  I'lnin  nicnfrh  and  Is  obnoxious 
to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment rests. 


,  .  ,     .       ,       On  March  20,  the  representative  of 

Although  frequent  interviews  have  the  American  group  of  iKiiikern  in- 
taken  place  between  V  iscount  Chinda,  formed  the  bankers  of  the  Consortium 


the  Japanese  Ambassador,  and  Secre- 
tary Bryan,  it  appears  that  the  two 


governments  have  not  yt  arrived  at  from  the  Consortiii 


of  the  dissolution  of  his  own  syndi- 
cate, which  involved  ito  retirement 


a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Although 
assured  of  fair  and  impartial  treat- 
ment in  the  courts  of  the  United 
Stnt4?s,  where  the  question  of  viola- 
tion of  treaty  rights  could  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  stat^  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  declined  to  test  the 
matter  legally,  considering  the  situ- 
ation as  one  in  which  a  principle 
involving  national  honor  is  at  stake. 
The  Japanese  Government  desires  at 
least  an  abstract  acknowledgment  of 
equality. 


m. 
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By  withdrawing  from  the  Six- 
Power  Group,  it  is  believed  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  placed  the  United  States 
in  a  strong  tactical  position.  In  the 
event  of  contemplated  forcible  meas- 
ures by  the  loan  group  on  the  ground 
of  riolation  by  China  of  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  loan,  the  United  States 
would  be  a  greater  restraininij  force 
ns  a  neutral  than  as  a  participant. 
In  such  event,  the  United  States  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  act  if  in  its 
opinion  the  integrity  ol  China  re- 
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q\iired  protection.  It  is  al>o  tliought  j  dered  in  retention  of  their  language 
that  in  retiring  from  the  Chinese  loan  l  and  customs,  and  are  in  form  a  nation 
group  the  United  states  is  uiaced  in  j  within  a  nation.  {Ituicpendent,  Aog. 
a  potition  to  deal  with  Latin- Ameri-  { 21,  1013.) 
can  problems  free  from  the  criticism 
of  Europe  because  of  American  par- 
ticipation in  Asiatic  affairs. 

Secofaitioii.<-Tlie  statement  of 
President  Wilson  on  March  18 
{supra)  expressed  STmpathy  for  the 
new  Republic  and  foreshadowed  its 
reof^ition  hy  the  United  States.  The 
Chinese  Republic  was  ofTicially  reeog- 
nizH  on  ^fay  2,  on  tltr-  completion 
of  the  organization  of  the  National 
Assembly.    (See  also  IV,  China.) 


BBAZIL 

United    States    and  Preferential 
Duty. — in  May,  Brazil  restored  prefer- 
ential rates  on  imports  from  the 
United  States.   Brazil  had  suspended 
these  preferential  concossions  because 
the  United  States  Government  insti- 
tuted suit  against  the  so-called  Coffee 
Trusty  and  attacked  the  <;ott^  valorl- 
ynliom    projf»ct   of    Bra/il,  involving 
about  ()UU,000  bags  of  cotTee  stored  in 
New  York  (A.  7.        1912,  pp.  86, 
327).    The  concessions  are  preferen* 
tials  on  flour  of  30  por  cent,  and  on 
other  articles,  such  as  cement  and 
fnmitrtre,  of  20  per  oent.   In  Decem- 
ber, the  State  Department  received 
word  that  tlio  nnnunl  hn<lt;ct  of  Brazil 
contained  the  same  provision  for  the 
preferential  tr^atmrat  of  American 
imports  as  prevailed  during  tlw  cur- 
rent yonr. 

Japanese  Colonization.— Brazil  is 
about  to  try  Asiatic  colonization  on  a 
large  scale.  In  June,  the  government 
prnntod  conces'^inn^i  to  a  Japanese 
tvndicate  callca  the  Colonization 
Companv  of  Brazil  (Brazil  Taku- 
shoku  Kaisha)  whereby  the  syndicate 
is  frivcn  authority  to  found  colonica 

of  Japanese  in  the  states  of  Sao  Paolo,  ^^^j.^  and  on  Mar^  9  be  vetoed  th^ 


CUBA 

The  Amnesty  Bill.— Early   in  the 
year  the  Lmted  States  was  obliged  to 
protest    against    an    Amnesty  bill 
passed  by  the  Cuban  legislature.  As 
originally  drafted   the   bill  was  in- 
tended to  free  the  colored  insurrec- 
tionists who  started  an  uprising  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  in  1012 
(A.  Y.  /?.,  1012,  p.  77),  and  other 
offenders  of  similar  character.  Secre- 
tary Knox  was  informed'to  this  effect 
upon  inquiry.   The  bill,  however,  was 
later    amended    to    empower  Senor 
Gomez,    the    retiring    President,  to 
grant  pardon  before  trial  to  persons 
within  and  without  the  Government 
service  whom  President-elect  Mcnocal 
intended  to  prosecute  for  wholesale 
grafting  and  corruption  in  connec- 
tion with  Cuban  finaneial  admtois* 
tration.  The  amendment  was  so  timed 
as  to  be  ready   for   adoption  just 
as  the  American  administration  was 
changing  hands.    Oa  tito  digr  that 
Secretary  Bryan  took  the  oath  of 
office,  however,  he  forwarded  a  strong 
note  to  President  Gomez  urging  him 
to  veto  the  bill.  The  objection  of  the 
United  States  was  based  under  the 
authority  of  the  I'latt  Amendment  to 
the  Cuban  constitution,  w^hich,  inter 
alia,  gave  the  United  States  super- 
vision of  Cuba's  national  finances. 
As     President-elect     Menocal  had 
charged  that  the  Cuban  Treasury  bad 
been  looted,  the  United  States  was 
primarily  coneemed.  The  situation 
prew  serious  when  it  was  repnrted 
that  President  Gomez  had  signed  the 
bill  on  March  7  despite  the  American 
protest.   He  yielded  eventually,  how- 


Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Garaes. 
The  privilege  is  given  the  colonization 

company  to  build  a  port  to  the 
south  of  Tpiapo  which  may  be  in- 
habited by  Japanese  only.  The  port 
will  be  known  as  ''Rodriguez  Alves." 

Tlie    fvndicate   undertakes  to  .«ettle 


bill. 


COLOMBIA 


The  Panama  Canal  Controversy. — 
The  controversy  between  tiie  United 

States   and    Toloinbia   over  circum- 


10,000  Japanese  families  within  five  stances  attending  tlie  acquisition  of  tho 
years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  I'anama  Canal  Btiii  remains  unsettled. 


The  colonists  will  engage  In  silk-worm 


The  Taft  Administration  was  anxious 


breeding  and  in  the  growinfj  of  rice  to  arrive  at  an  nnderstandinp  with 
and  fruits,  They  are  not  to  be  bin- 1  Colombia  and  a  special  mission  by 
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the  Department  of  State  was  entrusted 
to  JazDcs  T.  Du  Boise,  the  Amerioaa 
Minister  at  Bogota.  On  Feb.  15  he 
had  a  formal  conference  with  Senor 
Urrutia,  the  Colombian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  submitted  a 
series  of  proposals  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  designed  to  end  the 
controversy.    They  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  execution  of  tripartite  trfjiths 
with  Colombia,  the  United  States,  and 
ibe  I'auama  Republlr  as  parties,  lu  which 
tbe  latter   would   be  recognized. 

2.  The  pajrment  of  $10,000.UIR>  to  Co* 
Ivrebla  for  an  option  to  construct  an 
Interoceanlc  canal  by  way  of  the  Artato 
.ind  for  the  privilege  of  establUhiDg  coai- 
U.e  a  I  ions  on  the  lalandB  of  Ssn  An- 
di«  s  nnd  I'rovldonrla. 

3.  The  good  oflices  of  the  United 
Stales  In  settling  ail  qoeatlona  pending 
between  Colombia,  and  the  Panama  Be- 

4.  The  snbmlattoB  to  srMtratlen  of 

fh''  rialm  of  Colombia  to  the  reTerslonarT 

rii;htn  over  the  Tanama  Railroad. 

"5.  ('..ni  essions  to  Colombia  of  extraor- 
dtoay  preferential  rights  in  the  I'anama 

The  United  States  withheld  from 
Panama  the  annual  rent  payment  of 
$250,000  on  account  of  the  Canal, 
alttMNigh  several  months  overdue,  in 
tiie  hope  that  a  settlement  with  Co- 
lombia might  be  reached.  The  pro- 
posals, however,  were  rejected  by 
Gblombia  who  insisted  on  the  submis- 
sion of  all  disputed  matters  to  arbi- 
tration before  the  Hap^ue  Tribunal. 
In  March,  Secretary  Knox  reported 
to  tbe  Senate  that  the  rejection  of 
iba  proposals  by  Colombia  closed  the 
door  to  further  overtures  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Tlie  prospect 
of  a  settlement  during  the  term  of 
the  present  Administration  seems 
bright.  In  his  message  to  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  of  1913,  President 
Restrepo  referred  to  the  appointment 
of  Thaddeus  A.  Thompson,  as  United 
States  Minister  at  Hopota  as  a  hope- 
ful augury  in  view  of  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  President  Wilson's  Gov- 
enunent  Ha  added: 

The  prohahlllty  that  the  servlrp  of  the 
Tsthmian  Canal  will  soon  bo  available, 
thn  advantage  of  rultlvatinjr  frankly  r>ir- 
dlal  relations  with  the  United  States,  the 
eiear  and  progressive  development  of  our 
nationality,  and  the  peculiar  needs  of 
onr  marftraie  departments,  are  making 
every  day  more  close  onr  rapprochement 
with  the  great  Republic  of  the  North. 
(Time»,  London.  Sept.  80.  1013.) 

Tn  the  memoria  presented  to  Con- 
pre*;s.  Senor  Urrutia,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, says  that  the  Colombian  QoTem 


ment  is  in  expeetation  of  rseeiving 
fresh  proposals,  and  that  It  Is  ooo* 
vinced  of  the  neesssltj  of  a  prompt, 

amicable,  and  decorous  solution  of  the 
questions  pending  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  SUtM. 

LATIN-AMEBICAK  POLICY 

The  President's  Declarations. — The 
policy  of  the  administration  toward 
Central  and  South  America,  generally, 
was  announced  by  President  Wilson 
in  a  statement  issued  on  March  11 
of  the  principles  that  would  govern 
his  administration  with  respeet  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  His  po> 
sition  is  snmmari7ied  in  the  following 
extract: 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  adminis- 
tration will  bo  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ships and  deserve  the  conlidence  of  our 
sister  republics  of  Central  and  Sooth 
America,  and  to  promote  In  eveir  proper 
;  and  honorable  way  th«  tntereem  wbleli 
are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
coutiutiits.  .  .  .  We  can  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  seek  to  seize 
the  power  ot  government  to  advance 
their  own  personal  lutereRts  or  ambi- 
tion. ....  Tbe  United  States  has 
nothing  to  seek  In  Central  and  Sontli 
America  except  the  lasting  Interests  of 
the  p«'op!e8  of  the  two  oontliientH,  the 
sef'urlty  of  governments  IuIi  ikJ-mI  for  the 
pcojUe  and  for  no  sikmIuI  Kroup  or  In- 
tt  r.  Ht,  and  the  development  of  personal 
and  trade  relationships  between  the  two 
continents  which  shall  redound  to  the 
profit  and  advantage  of  both,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
neither.  .   .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  ex- 
pression of  President  Wilson  with 
reference  to  the  Latin-American  policy 
is  contained  in  his  speech  before  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Mo- 
bile on  Oct.  27.  In  order  to  remove 
all  doubts  entertained  by  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  that  the  United 
States  eventually  contemplated  an 
extension  of  territory  at  their  eKpem^ 
President  Wilson  said: 

I  want  to  (alee  this  occasion  to  say 
that  the  T'nlted  States  will  never  again 
seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  bj 
conquest 

The  policy  thus  announced  by  the 

President  bns  been  said  to  be  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  interpreted  in  the 
language  of  the  dav,  with  particular 
reference  to  conditions  that  now  ob- 
tain in  the  Latin-American  Kepublies. 

Althoucrb  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  declaration  of  March  11  were 
made  with  rsgwd  to  Latin-Amarlo^ 
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great  na- 


in  general,  they  can  be  best  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  recent  events 
in  Central  America,  and  the  same 

may  be  said  of  his  speeches  at  ] 
and  at  Swaithmore.  The 
tional  interests  of  the  Uuitcd  States 
in  the  Panama  Canal  have  given  rise 
to  the  fdniiation  of  policies  with  re- 
gard to  those  countries  in  the  rei^ion 
generally  known  &a  the  zone  of  the 
Caribbean.  Generally  these  policies 
are  grouped  under  the  ^fonroe  Doc- 
trine, but  they  have  had  a  lo;Tical 


gard  to  foreign  concessions;  the  at- 
tempt toward  establishing  prott-cto- 
ralcs;  the  supervision  of  financea  and 
national  debts;  the  prceni{)tion  of  all 
canal  routes;  the  securing  of  harbors 
and  iislanda  for  the  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  foreign  attack. 

The  Doctrine  of  Non-Recognition. — 
This  expedient  was  rendered  neccs.sary 
by  the  recurrence  of  revolutions  and 
of  cciditions  bordering  on  anarchy 
in  the  region  where  American  inter- 
ests   are  ijreatcst.    It  was  l>elieved 


development  in  recent  years  and  may  i  that  this  policy  would  check  all  specu- 
be  stated  separate  and  apart  from  the  lation  in  revolution  and  civil  war. 


Monroe  Doctrine.  Tbcy  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  inevitable 
changes  adumbrated  by  the  Panama 
Canal.  Originally  formulated  by  Be- 
publican  Administrations,  they  have 
been  arni)lificd  and  in  Bonie  instances 
extended  by  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration, indicatinpr  that  they  have 
grown  from  party  to  nation V!  yv^1:  ies. 

The  Zone  of  the  Caribbean. — The 
tremendous  national  interest  in  the 
Panama  Canal  makes  the  safety,  the 
peace  and  the  prosperity  of  Caribbean 
countries  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  United  States.  The  ownership  of 
the  Canal  has  imposed  on  the  United 
States  political  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, the  foremost  beinpf  the 
securing  of  the  Canal  itself  against 
wtra*American  attack  and  competi- 
tion. Not  only  must  non-American 
countries  be  prevented  from  attacking 
or  competing  with  the  Canal,  but  they 
must  be  given  no  cause  whatever  for 
complaint  or  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  rej)iiblic3  in  the  region 
of  the  Canal.  This  has  brought  about 
a  localization  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  zone  alTccted.  The  negative 
principles  of  the  doctrine  predicated 
on  non-American  interference  are  fo- 
cused on  the  republics  in  the  region  of 
the  Caribbean,  and  the  positive  re- 
sponsibilitie*?  flowin*?  therefrom,  such 
as  the  guarantee  and  maintenance  of 
order,  are  assumed  by  the  United 
States.  And  as  a  corollary  the 
United  States  has  turned  to  the  Carib- 
bean republics  themselves,  with  a 
view  of  maintaining  their  political 


would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
])rovisioiial  goverioni'nt  to  borrow 
money  abroad,  and  would  serve  to  put 
an  end  to  the  bewildering  succession 
of  dictators.  T'nder  the  operation  of 
the  doctrine,  provisional  povcrnments 
will  be  recognized  only  when  estab- 
lished by  constitutional  sanction  and 
popular  approval. 

The  doctrine  of  non-recoirnition 
was  asserted  in  two  instances  during 
the  year;  in  the  case  of  an  attempted 
revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  in  the  case  of  ^lexico.  An  insur- 
rection was  begun  in  the  Dominican 
Kepublto  in  August,  and  a  pitcbed 
battle  was  foujrht  for  the  control  of 
the  inland  Government  railway.  Tha 
United  States  served  notice  on  the 
leader  of  the  rebels.  General  Horaeio 
Velasquez,  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
pei/incj  the  Government  by  force,  it 
would  not  recognize  him;  and  that  by 
virtue  of  the  convention  of  1907  where- 
by the  United  States  is  made  collector 
and  ci!*'todian  of  Dominican  finanee<!, 
the  share  of  the  Dominican  Republics 
in  the  customs  receipts  would  be  with- 
held  from  his  provisional  governitient. 
The  in«s!irrection  was  extinguislu  d  and 
a  warning  was  given  to  future  leaders 
of  insurrections  that  their  efTorts 
would  be  unavailing  and  that  eventu- 
ally they  would  be  compelled  to  retire 
unrecognized.  On  a  larger  scale  the 
doctrine  of  non-recognition  is  beinft 
tested  in  Mexico,  with  results  treated 
in  detail  on  another  page  (see  MexieOg 
infra). 

The  Pofiey  vith  Regard  to  FoielgB 

pta^  illf  V  and  commercial  prosperity.  |  Concessions.— 'In  his  speech  before  tha 


Th  ■  f (iMowlncr  fire  the  phases  of  the 
great  national  policy  now  in  the 
process  of  makinn:   the  doctrine  of 

iion*recognition;  the  policy  with  re- 


Soutliern  Commercial  Conjrress  m 
^Mobile,  the  President  stated  his  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  forci'm  conces- 

iiont  in  Latin-Axnericft  M  foUawti. 
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Ton  bear  o£  concessions  to  forclfrn 
cftpltalista  In  Latin-America.   You  do  nut 

hear  of  concosHlons  to  foreign  capltalUU 
In  the  UultcJ  States.  They  are  not 
grantcHl  concessions.  Thvj  are  Invited 
to  make  luvestuiouis.  The  work  is  ours, 
though  they  are  welcome  to  Invest  In  U. 
We  do  not  ask  them  to  supply  the  capital 
and  do  the  work.  It  is  an  iuvliatlon. 
not  a  privilege ;  and  states  that  are 
obliged  because  their  territory  doei  not 
lie  within  the  main  fli  ld  of  modern  en- 
terprise and  action,  to  grant  concossions 
are  in  thLs  condition,  tlmt  fonlgn  in- 
teresta  are  apt  to  dominate  th<lr  do- 
meatle  affalra — a  condition  of  afTalrs  al- 
ways dangcrotia  and  apt  to  become 
Intolerable.  .  .  .  What  these  itatei  are 
poinfT  to  seek,  then'fore.  H  an  eman- 
cipation from  the  stibordl nation  which 
has  been  inevitable  to  fon  enterprise 
and  an  assertion  of  the  splendid  charac- 
ter which.  In  spite  of  these  di men  1  ties. 

they  bare  a|^a  and  again  been  able  to 
demonstrate. 

The  Pearson  eoneessioii  in  Colom- 
bia affords  a  recent  illustration  of  tlic 
policy.  The  Pearson  interests  wanted 
the  Colombian  Congress  to  ratify  a 
concession  to  exploit  the  oil  fields  in 
Gdombia  and  carry  on  all  works 
necessary  for  the  producing  and 
transporting  of  the  oil  (see  also 
IV,  Colombia).  Aside  from  the  aues- 
tion  of  harbors  and  the  ^lonroe  Doc- 
trine, the  T'nited  States  was  vitally 
interested  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  Colombian  oil  fieldiB  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  With  the  probability 
of  oil  as  a  future  naval  fuel,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Caribbean  oil  fields 
in  non- American  bands  might  prove 
to  be  a  dangerous  weapon.  The  Pear- 
pon  contract  was  withdrawn  before 
the  Colombian  Congress  could  act  on 
it,  the  reason  statea  being  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  with- 
drawal has  a  double  si^rniftcance:  it 
strencrthcncd  the  policv  of  the  Admin- 
i..tration  with  regard  to  concessions  in 
Latin-America  and  cleared  the  way 
for  a  discussion  of  the  Panama  con- 
troversy with  Colombia. 

Attempt  toward  Establlsbing  Pro- 
tectorates.—The  attempt  toward  the 
establishment  of  protectorates  is  exem- 
pli fie<l  by  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
negotiated  by  Secretary  Bryan  in  July, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  Tlie  protoctorate  fea- 
tures would  place  Nicaragua  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  United  States 
as  Cuba  under  the  Piatt  Amendment. 
The  trr-.ity  provides  that  Nicaragua 
sihall  declare  war  onlv  with  the  con- 
»€iit  oi  the  United  States;  that  no 


treat ios  shall  be  made  with  foreign 
(jlovernmentti  tending  to  destroy  her 
independence  or  give  those  countries 
footholds  on  Nicarapuan  soil,  and 
that  no  puMic  (Icl.t  shall  he  contracted 
beyond  Niciau^jua  b  ordinary  revenue. 
It  provides  also,  that  the  United 
States  may  inti-rvcne  to  protect  the 
independence  of  Nicarajiua  and  to 
carry  out  its  linancial  obligations  to 
the  extent  of  supervising  the  collection 
of  revoiiuo3  and  the  di^nirsement  of 
$3,000,000,  wliich  would  l)o  paid  by 
this  Government  for  an  exclusive 
canal  right<of>way  across  Kicaragua, 
with  a  DO  year  lease  of  a  naval  base  in 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  and  of  the  Great 
Corn  and  Little  Com  Islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Supervision  of  Finances. — The  pol- 
icy of  financial  supervisicm  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  republics  in  the 
region  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  be- 
come a  national  policy.  The  Domini- 
can Eepuhlic,  llnniuras  and  Nicar- 
agua arc  illustrations  of  its  operation. 
The  case  of  Nicaragua  affords  an 
interesting  study  of  the  policy  froin 
a  national  standpoint.  Within  a 
short  time  a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Secretary  of  State  have  negoti- 
ated treaties  with  the  Republic.  The 
purpose  of  eacli  is  clear — to  remove 
at  one  stroke  the  menace  of  foreign 
creditors  and  the  menace  of  revolu- 
tionary disorders.  The  power  of  the 
purse  as  exercised  by  the  United 
Statea  in  the  Dominion  Republic  dur- 
ing the  year  illustrates  the  weapon 
the  United  States  may  wield  to  extin- 
guish insurrections  ( see  "The  Doctrine 
of  Non-Recognition,"  supra). 

The  Preemption  of  all  Canal  Routes. 
— The  ownership  of  the  Panama  Canal 
makes  it  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  Canal  should  be 
safeguarded  not  only  from  foreign  at- 
taclc  but  from  compititiou  as  well. 
The  preceding  as  w(dl  as  the  present 
Administration  have  committed  the 
United  States  to  this  ixdicy.  In  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Colombia  (see 
Colombia,  supra).  Secretary  Knox 
sought  to  secure  an  option  to  con- 
struct an  interoceanie  canal  over  the 
At  rate  route.  In  the  proposed  treaty 
with  Nicaragua  the  Adniinistration 
seeks  to  acquire  the  exclusive  right 
to  construct  a  canal  through  Nlcarag- 
nan  terrltorT; 
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The  Protection  of  the  CanaL— This  matter  with  him  with  the  exception 
policy  is  coupled  with  the  attempt  to  [  of  urgent  affairs  for  ordinary  pro- 

prroinpt  all  possible  canal  routes,  i  cedu re.  Tlie  reason  ascribed  waa  that 
The  proposed  trcnty  with  Colombia  '  his  Government  had  no  personality 
provides  for  the  privilege  of  establish- ,  before  the  Government  of  the  United 
ing  police  stations  on  the  islands  of  I  Stotes.  In  tiis  same  month»  Ambas> 
San  Ar:  Irr^^  and  ProviJenria.  The  sador  Wilson  was  recalled  under  cir- 
proposed  tn  aty  with  XiearniMja  stijiii-  ciinistancea  that  indicate']  thrxt  the 
lates  the  privilege  ot  a  naval  and :  Administration  was  dissatistied  with 
ooaling  station  on  the  Gulf  of  Fon-  his  mission,  and  his  resignation  soon 
seca.    The  area  of  the  gulf  is  abotit  followed.    President  Wilson's  purpose 


1,000  gq.  miles.  Its  .strategic  value 
is  important  because  its  shore  line 
includes  Honduras,  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  and  a  naval  station  there 
would  dominate  the  three  republics. 

MEXICO 

Tlie  policy  of  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion in  the  revolution  against  Presi- 
dent Madero  (see  IV,  Mexico)  was 
one  of  strict  neutrality.  In  reply  to 
a  plea  for  non  intervention,  President 
Taft  assured  the  "Mrvirun  President 
on  Feb.  17  that  luLerveiition  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  United  States, 
and  he  pointed  out  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  early  establishinent  of 
peace  and  order.  The  Mexican  situ- 
ation, Bs  it  existed  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  year,  was  brought 
about  by  the  seizure  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  General  Victoriano  Iluerta 
on  Feb.  18,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  government  by  him. 
His    reqtio«it    for    recognition  was 

§ ranted  by  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
iranee,  Spain  and  Austria-Hungary. 
The  question  of  recognition  by  the 
United  States  remained  for  the  Wil- 
son Administration  to  decide.  On 
March  11,  in  the  statement  on  Latin- 
AmericaJi  judlcy  already  referred  to, 
President  Wilson  indicated  tliat  he 
would  not  recognize  the  provisional 
government  of  ^erta  in  these  words: 
"We  can  have  no  sjrmpathy  writh  those 
who  seek  to  seize  tho  power  of  govern- 
ment to  advance  their  own  personal 
interests  or  ambition.*' 

Although  couched  in  general  terms, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
statement  applied  to  Huerta's  seizure 
by  force  of  tne  Mexican  Government. 
In  May  General  TTuerta  retaliated  by 
declarinir  thnt  Amhas<»ndor  TTenrr  L. 


not  to  recognize  General  Hnerta  be- 
came certain  when  he  despatched  John 
Lind,  ex'Govemor  of  Minnesota,  an 
hia  personal  representative  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Lind  was  ^,'iven  no  oflicial  status 
by  such  appointment,  his  ostensible 
office  being  that  of  adviser  to  the 
American  ehar^6  d'affaires  in  Mexico 
City.  Tho  object  of  the  President 
was  t(^  avoid  the  presenting  of  creden- 
tials by  Mr.  Lina  to  General  Hnerta. 
It  was  generally  under:,tood,  however, 
that  although  Mr.  Lind  had  no  ofhcial 
status,  he  was  armed  with  instruc- 
tions and  proposals  with  reference  to 
*^       tuation  in  Mexico  City.  Hia 


tl 

instructions  were  to  "press  very 
earnestly  upon  those  who  are  now 
exercising  authority  or  wielding  in> 
fluence"  that  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  feel  at  liberty 
any  longer  to  stand  inactively  by 
while  no  real  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  f^t  ili^ishincnt  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  City  of  Mexico  which 
the  country  will  obey  and  respect." 
!Mr.  Lind  wsa  authorised  also  to  make 
the  following  proposals:  (1;  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  fighting  througli 
out  Mexico  and  a  definite  armistice 
solemnly  entered  into  and  scrupulous- 
ly observed;  (2)  security  for  an  early 
and  free  rl-^Ttion  in  whieli  all  parties 
would  agree  to  take  part:  (3)  the 
consent  of  General  Iluerta  ta  bind 
himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent nt  this  eleetinn:  and  (41  the 
agreement  of  all  parties  to  abide  by 
the  results  of  the  election  and  to  co- 
operate in  the  organisation  and  sup- 
port of  the  new  ad  m  \ n i  stration.  ( Am* 
Jour.  Tnt.  Law,  YU.  27P.) 

In  Mexico,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  action  of  President 
Wilson  was  uncalled  tor  and  humili- 
ating.   PeHnr  Gambon.  Secretarv  for 


Wilson  was  without  diplomatic  stand-  Foreign  Arifairs,  replied  that  it  was 
ing  in  Mexico,  and  that  he  would  I  impossible  for  ^fexico  to  ent^r  into 
abstain  from  discussing  any  official !  agreement  with  all  parties  eontribut> 
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ing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
eoimtrj,  mme  of  whom  were  onor- 1  ^  Bnropetn  Fowen. 


ganized  bandits,  and  that  his  Govern- 
ment could  not  guarantee  an  agree- 
inent  ot  all  parties  to  abide  by  the 
raolte  of  the  eleeiion.  He  rageetted 
as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  a 
Mexican  Ambassador  be  received  in 
Waahlngtony  and  that  the  United 
States  wad  %  new  Ambaeeador  ''with- 
out previous  conditions."  He  added 
that  the  request  that  General  lluerta 
retire  as  a  candidate  could  not  be 
entntained  and  that  it  eould  only  be 
dedded  by  Mexican  public  opinion  as 
ezpreaaed  at  the  polls.   (Ibid.,  284.) 

Aa  yet  no  definite  policy  toward 
Ifezieo  had  been  announced  by  the 
United  8tata,  the  Administration 
adopting^  a  policy  of  waiting  to  see 
the  outcome  oi  the  Mexican  elections 
to  be  heM  on  Oct  26.  Events  pre- 
ceding the  election  disclosed  a  purpose 
of  General  Uuerta  to  tliwart  a  free 
and  fair  election  and  to  establish 
himself  either  by  an  unfair  election 
or  as  a  rcault  of  a  non-election. 

In  October,  it  was  freely  stated 
that  the  European  Powers,  particu- 
larly Great  Britain,  were  about  to 
adopt  a  policy  tli  jI  would  be  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  that  they  contemplated  con- 
certed action  in  working  out  their 
programme.  These  statements  were 
I2ivpn  color  when  Sir  Lionel  Garden, 
the  British  Ambassador-designate  to 
Mexico,  presented  his  credentials  to 
General  Huerta,  the  day  after  the 
latter  ]  abolished  all  pretense  of 
parliamentary  government  by  the 
arrest  of  110  Deputies.  The  coinci- 
dcnoe  was  unfortunate,  as  it  was  sub- 
sequently shown  that  the  riunor  of 
projected  European  independent  action 
waB  without  foundation.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  was  grave  enough  to 
bring  forth  a  statement  from  Senator 
BrTf*<^'n,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  al- 
though the  United  States  would  not 
dispute  the  rights  of  European  Gov- 
emmenta  to  land  marines  in  Mexico 
in  ordinary  circunistanre^j.  under  the 
present  conditions^  such  action  was 
inadrisable.  He  said  further: 

I  consider  It  far  better  that  a  request 
be  made  to  the  nnlted  states  to  land  ma- 
rtne*  when  protect Iotj  Is  necessary  so  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  ot  the  slightest 


The  fear  of  European  action  was  set 
at  rest  when  Mr.  Asauith,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  made  the 
following  statement  on  Nov.  10: 

There  have  l)o«'n  rumors  (hnf  after  the 
United  States  had  ndopted  a  line  of  tbelr 
own  In  rigard  lo  Mexico  we  would  take 
a  line  calculated  deliberately  to  thwart 
America.  There  Is  not  a  vesUge  of 
foundation  for  such  a  rumor. 

France  and  Germany  also  pave  the 
United  States  assurance  that  they 
would  suspend  formulation  of  a  poli^ 
regarding  Mexico  until  the  United 
States  had  defined  its  attitude. 

The  arrest  of  the  Deputies  on  Oct, 
10,  convinced  President  Wilson  that 
ITuorta  propcraed  to  maintain  l'hv- 
ernraent  by  duress  and  intiini(iation. 
In  consequence,  President  Wilson's 
attitude  became  more  firm.  Huerta 
was  informed  that  the  United  States 
would  not  recognize  the  results  of  the 
Mexican  election;  that  his  action  in 
dissolving  the  Mexican  Congress  con- 
stituted nn  art  of  had  faith  toward 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  rehabilitate  himself  in 
the  pxui  graces  of  the  United  States. 
The  President's  speeches  at  Swarth- 
more  and  at  Mobile  indicated  that 
recognition  was  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  President's  policy  was 
founded  on  the  ])ropoaition  that  ma- 
terial InterLsts  cfiuld  not  take  prec- 
edeucd  over  human  rights  and  na- 
tional integrity.  In  his  Swarthmoro 
speech  he  said: 

T  would  like  to  believe  thnt  all  thist 
hemisphere  Is  devoted  to  tho  same  sacred 
purposo  and  that  nowhi  i  '  <  nn  any  gov- 
ernmt  ut  «  ndure  which  In  staioed  by  blood 
or  supported  by  aajthloiT  bot  the  eoasent 

of  f!)e  ^'ovcrued. 

In  his  Mobile  speech  he  expressed  the 
conviction  that  no  consideration  of 
property  or  of  opportunity  would 
compel  him  to  change  his  at^tude. 

We  dare  not  turn  from  the  principle 
that  morality  and  not  cxpedlonrv  Is  the 
thlnff  that  ranst  ?ulde  us  and  that  we 
will  u<'ver  coDdone  Iniquity  because  It  Is 
most  convenient  to  do  so. 

The  Mexican  elections  on  Oct.  2B 
were  inconcluRi've,  as  under  the  Mexi- 
can Constitution  a  suflicient  majority 
of  ballots  was  not  obtained.  The  new 
ron</ress  of  Mexico  wliich  was  ^uh- 
servient  to  Iltierta,  therefore,  declared 
the  elections  null  and  void  and  there- 
by gave  a  new  lease  to  Huert*  as 
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the  head  of  the  provisional  povcrn- 1 
ment.  Thus  frir  the  policv  of  the 
Administration  was  Btated  in  terms 
of  morality.  It  remained  for  the 
President's  message  of  Dec.  2  to 
annniincc  a  policy  of  action.  Tho 
President  reported  that  he  was  hope- 
ful of  Huerto*s  final  elimination  and 
that  his  policy  was  one  of  "watchful 
waitinj^." 

Little  by  little  he  has  been  completely 
Isolated.  By  a  little  every  day  tiis  power 
and  prestige  are  crumblliig  and  the  col* 
lapte  is  not  tar  away. 

The  reference  to  Huerta's  expected 

downfall  j  nts  aside  tlie  question  of 
United  states  intervention,  or  at 
least,  makes  such  a  measure  a  remote 
possibility. 

In  tlie  ^T'^xicnn  situation  ttic  now  : 
doctrine  of  non  recopnition  is  being 
subjected  to  a  most  severe  test.  The 
doctrine  carries  with  it  the  corollary 
that  ihp  |irnvisioiial  jrovernment 
marked  f(»r  iion-rccor^nition  will  also 
be  subjected  to  the  expedient  of  iso- 
lation. The  effect  of  both  is  a  com- 
plete boycott,  will  ffhy  not  only  ■will 
the  provisional  government  fmd  it  dif- 
ficult to  borrow  money  abroad  but  its 
supporters  will  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  provr^i  Tin  1  In  i  ler  l\a??  too 
heavy  a  burden  to  carry  and  tliat  his 
elimination  is,  therefore,  a  certainty. 

EimOSEAir  POLICY 

Secretary  Bryan's  Note  to  tlie 

Bucharest  Conference.—TI>c  policy  of 
di^iinterestedness  in  the  atlairs  of 
Europe  has  undergone  a  change  in  the 
last'  decade  and  the  departure  from 
it  was  rmphnsized  durint;  the  Sum- 
mer when  Secretary  Bryan  communi- 
cated with  the  Balkan  States  assem- 
bled at  the  Bucharest  Conference,  re- 
qnentinrj  them  to  declare  for  religious 
liberty.  This  was  the  second  specific 
instance  within  ten  years  of  the 
raising  of  the  voice  of  the  United 
States  in  European  alTaira.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  so  do- 
ing is  not  only  based  on  tl»e  American  j 
pnnciple  of  )ull  enjoyment  of  civil  1 


I  and  religious  liberty  to  all  inhabi- 
tants but  is  founded  on  a  grievance 
growing  out  of  the  disproportionate 
rate  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  repressive 
measures  and  persecutionH  of  certain 
countries  in  Europe.  These  measures 
seemed  to  be  designed  to  drive  largo 
numbers  of  inhabitants  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  mother  country.  As  the 
only  asylum  offered  to  the  persecuted 
refugees  is  the  United  States,  it  is 
being  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  State  that  a  right  of  remonstrance 
is  established  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  In  1P02,  Secretary  Hay  re- 
monstrated witb  Rumania  because  its 
repressive  measures  resulted  in  driv- 
ing many  of  her  inhabitants  to  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Bryan  took  as  the  ocea* 
si'Mi  for  communicating  the  American 
position,  the  confcreacc  of  the  Balkan 
Powers  at  Bucharest,  convened  to 
define  the  new  frontiers  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  and  to  adopt  a  definitivo 
treaty  of  peace.  The  suggestion  was 
made  through  the  ttsnai  diplomatic 
channels  that  the  United  Slat<>s  would 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  inclusion 
in  the  treaty'  of  a  provision  securing 
the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territ(»ries  in  question  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed.  As  Rumania  was 
about  to  add  to  her  territory  and  as 
the  Balkan  peoples  had  just  emerged 
from  a  war  marked  by  intense  racial 
and  religious  feelings,  Secretary 
Bryan's  note  was  thought  to  be  prop- 
erly timed.  While  Secretary  Hay*a 
communication  was  a  remonstrance. 
Secretary  Bryan's  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  suggestion. 

^f.  Majorescu,  the  Bumanian 
Pnniier,  pre=;ident  of  the  Bucliarest 
ConfiMcnce.  read  Secretarv  iJrvan's 
note  to  the  delegates  and  stated  that 
since  every  country  participating  in 
the  Conference  had  laws  establishing 
civil  and  reli'nous  libertv.  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  provision  suggested  would 
I  be  superfluous. 


TNTEIl"N"ATIONAL   RELATIONS  IN  EUROPE 

TTTR  BALJEANS  Affairs).   This  discussion  will  treat 

of  the  various  proposals,  negotiations 
The  Balkan  Wars. — A  detailed  nar-  and  conferences  of  the  belligerents; 
rative  of  the  Balkan  strugf^le  i'*  <:iven  of  the  conference  of  tlie  Ambassadors 
on  another  page  (see  IV,  /''ord^nj  of  the  Great  Powers;  of  treaties,  pro- 
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po«efl  and  rnc-nf  i  ited ;  of  important  I  reach  not  only  the  Aegean  but  the 


Balkan  prubieuis  that  pressed  for 
lolution,  in  which  not  only  the  Balkan 
eonntries  but  all  Europe  were  vitally 

eonrcrnpfl:  of  international  relations 
and  controversies;  of  the  grouping  of 
Balkan  eonntriea  as  the  ware  pro- 
gressed; of  national  policies  of  coun- 
tries interested  or  particij^atin^  in 
the  struggle,  with  special  refeience 
to  the  Triple  Alliance  and  to  the 
Triple  Entente. 

The  First  London  Conference. — The 
conf-  ronce  of  tiie  belligerents  which 
began  at  London  on  Dec.  16,  1912, 
wu  brought  abont  by  the  mediation 
of  thf  Or  pat  Powrrs,  and  followed  the 
cf^«*ation  hostilities  of  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  first  Balkan  War 
[A,  Y.  1912,  p.  92).  Aa  on  the 
l.attl<  field  the  Allies  here  were  a 
unit  ni:nin?t  Turkey.  Greece  alone 
cuntiiiufd  active  operations  against 
the  eommon  enemy,  bnt  she  was  recog- 
nized by  TurkHV  as  a  party  to  the 
nomitiations.  The  first  fortnight  was 
spent  in  diplomatic  sparring,  marked 
by  proposals  and  counter-proposals, 
not  seriously  made  or  f«crioURly  in- 
t*»nflpfl.  Tuikoy  especially  delayed 
the  deliberations  by  her  refusal  to 
recognize  that  she  was  completely 
vanquished.  On  Jan.  1,  however,  the 
Porte  made  a  proposal  which  showed 
at  last  that  it  realized  its  position 
by  offering  to  cede  to  the  Allies  all 
of  Turkey  in  Europo  wc^t  of  a  line 
to  be  dra^vn  from  Knos  on  the  Ae^rcan 
Sea  to  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Adrianople  excepted;  agreed  to  an 
autonomous  Albania  to  be  delimited 
by  the  Powers;  left  the  mnttor  of 
Crete  to  the  Powers  for  decision,  but 
refused  to  cede  the  Aegean  Islands. 
The  Allies  had  previously  {Die.  23, 
1912)  demanded  the  cession  of  all  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  west  of  a  line  to 
be  drawn  from  Rodosto  on  the  Mar* 
mora  to  Cape  Malatra  on  the  Black 
Sea,  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  ex- 
cepted. The  discussion,  therefore,  nar- 
rowed down  to  these  points  of  dif- 
ference: the  Enos-Midia  line  as  op- 
posed to  the  Podosto  Cape  Malatra 
lino;  the  Aegean  Islands;  and  Adrian- 
ople. 

The  Rodotto-Cape  Valatra  line  was 

urged  particularly  by  Bulgaria,  the 

Unrf^n':'  party  of  thf  Balkan  League. 
gUe  was  fixed  in  her  determination  to 


Sea  of  Marmora  as  well.  Entrenched 
on  the  Marmora,  she  could  control 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  and 
she  readily  yielded  the  Gallipoli  pen* 
insula  because  she  felt  that  with 
Hodosto  in  her  possession  the  penin- 
sula would  readily  be  overrun  when- 
ever her  plans  to  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople were  ripe  for  execution. 
Strategically,  Rodosto  carried  with  it 
Constuitinople  and  the  Straits.  This 
attempt  was  frowned  upon  by  the 
Great  Powers,  whose  Ambassadors 
were  holding  Conferences  in  London 
contemporaneously  with  those  of  the 
belligerents  (see  "The  Conference  of 
Ambassadors,"  infra)  and  under  pres- 
sure of  the  Great  Powers  Bulgaria 
eventually  gave  up  her  plans  of  pf  no- 
tration  to  tho  !^^armora  and  yielded 
to  the  Enos-Midia  line. 

Adrianople,  however,  was  the  real 
bone  of  contention,  and,  as  events  sub- 
sequently proved,  the  cause  r>f  the 
disruption  of  the  peace  eonference. 
The  Porto  was  firm  on  Adrianople 
for  two  reasons;  first,  its  possession 
was  essential  to  the  security  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  second,  religion  and 
sentiment  impelled  Islam  never  to 
yield  its  ancient  capital  to  the  Allies. 
To  Bulgaria,  however,  Adrianople  was 
all  important.  It  mnant  much  more 
than  an  acquisition  of  territory.  Her 
position  in  Ttirace  was  secure  with- 
out its  possession.  TTaving  failed  to 
secure  a  foothold  on  the  Mannora, 
she  was  determined  upon  entrenching 
herself  firmly  on  the  Aegean.  Adrian- 
ople was  particularly  important  to 
Puliraria,  because  it  controlled  the 
railway  which  connects  the  Buli'arian 
railway  system  with  southern  Mace- 
donia iik!  the  Aegean  ports.  Bul- 
fraria  clierislied  dreams  of  a  great 
Aegean  seaboard,  with  Salonika,  Iva- 
vala  and  Dedeagatch  as  her  commer* 
cialportSy  and  the  railway  in  question 
was  most  es«?ential  to  Bul;:arian  pene- 
tration through  Thraco  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  A^;ean  Sea, 

With  Bulgaria  firm  on  Adrianople 
the  Ottoman  Government  gave  indica- 
tions of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Powers,  who  counselled  the  ces- 
sion of  the  city.  A  ifoup  d'etat,  how- 
ever, organized  by  Young  Turk 
leaders,  overthrew  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment of  ICiamil  Pasha  on  Jan.  2d| 
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and  placed  the  reigns  of  the  gro^ern 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  military 
party  that  urged   resistance.  The 

policy  of  the  Young  Turks  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  proclamation  which  de- 
clared: "We  are  going  to  save  the 
national  honor  or  perith  la  the  at- 
Umpt"  The  Balkan  delegates,  im- 
patient at  tlio  r\f\v  turn  of  affairs  and 
evidentlv  alarmed  at  the  detiant  atti- 
tude of  the  new  Ministry  of  the 
Porte»  prescntod  a  note  to  the  Turkish 
Ap]o(jvite,  Koshid  Pasha,  on  Jan.  29, 
fiayins  that  they  had  waited  in  vain 
for  taree  weeks  fcnr  a  reply  to  their 
demands,  that  recent  events  in  Con- 
stantinople constituted  '  a  fait  noti- 
veau,  and  that  therefore  all  negoti- 
ations were  broken  off.  On  Jan.  30, 
the  Allies  formally  denounced  the 
armi'!tico  whlclj  luul  been  in  force 
since  Dec.  3,  11)12.  In  accordance 
with  its  terms,  Turkey  was  given 
four  days'  notice  that  hostilities  would 
he  resumed.  On  the  samp  day,  the 
Youni^  Turks  made  their  first  oilicial 
proposal  to  the  Powers.  In  reply  to 
the  collective  note,  previously  sent  to 
the  overthrown  Oovernment.  the  new 
Minitttry  suggested  the  retention  un- 
der Turkish  sovereignty  of  that  part 
of  Adrianople  located  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Marltza,  where  the  ^Tussulman 
mosques  and  other  religious  and  his- 
toric monuments  are  located.  The 
rest  of  the  city  it  left  to  the  Powers 
for  ultimate  decision,  snbject  to  the 
condition  that  the  islands  near  the 
Dardanelles  and  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  should  remain  under  Turkish 
sovereifrnty.  The  tone  of  the  note 
was  conciliatory  and  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Adrianople  was  in  pros- 
pect, as  Bulgaria  desired  Adrianople 
chiefly  in  order  to  control  the  railway. 
But  tlie  Allies  had  already  denonnced 
the  armistice  and  the  issue  was  once 
more  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

The  Second  Campaign. — The  second 
campaign,  the  events  of  which  are 
outlined  on  another  page  (see  IV, 
Foreign  A^airt),  m  the  Allies 
against  the  Turk  was  without  laurels. 
It  was  apparently  urged  hy  Bulgaria 
beenuse  of  her  desire  to  make  herself 
impregnable  in  Thrace  as  in  Mace- 
donia, and  to  entrench  herself  on  the 
Ion?  Aegean  senhnnrfl  that  her  am- 
bitious stnteniPii  liini  Ttmrked  out  for 
her.    For  Bulgaria,  however,  the  cam- 


paign had  serious  aspects.  She  set 
herself  the  task,  not  only  of  reducing 
Adrianople,  but  of  piercing  tha  Unci 
of  Tchataldja,  of  entrenching  herself 

on  the  ^rarmora,  and  of  proceeding 
^eventually  to  tonstantinoplc  to  oon- 
froat  Europe  with  a  fait  aeeomfU. 
She  further  hoped  to  exaet  a  large 

indemnity  from  Turkey  for  the 
dg|ijpi}6  purpose  of  repaying  herself 
and  m  eripplfa^  Turkey  beyond  im- 
mediate possibility  of  rehabilitatioa. 

To  accom]>1ish  all  this  required  mo- 
bilization of  all  her  forces  in  Thraoe. 
Therein,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
Bulgaria  committed  her  great  tactical 
blunder,  for,  with  Scutari  and  TriTiina 
reduced,  the  Servian,  Montenegrin 
and  Greek  armies  would  be  witmmt 
further  active  duties,  and  armies  thua 
engaged  could  be  used  in  "pegging 
out"  frontiers  to  the  disadvantage 
of  that  ally  occupied  in  far-away 
Thrace  and  encountering  the  deter* 
mined  resistance  of  the  Turk  before 
the  very  gates  of  his  capital.  Bul- 
garia, however,  confidently  mapped 
out  a  most  arduous  military  campaign 
for  herself,  precisely  at  th*^  time  when 
her  relations  with  iier  Allies  and  with 
her  neighbor  Rumania  were  approach- 
ing the  breaking  point  (see  "Contro- 
versies  among  the  Allies,"  infra). 

Karly  in  March  the  Great  Powers 
informed  the  Allies  that  Turkey  had 
requested  their  mediation  to  end  the 
struggle  and  inqtiirf^d  whether  medi- 
ation was  acceptable.  The  Allies 
were  further  informed  that  they  must 
consult  together  before  making  an 
official  reply  The  reply  nf  the  Allies 
was  substantially  similar  to  their 
first  proposal  to  Turkev  in  London, 
namely,  that  the  line  0^  delimitation 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  should  be  the 
Kodosto-Cape  Malatra  line,  exclud- 
ing the  Gallipoli  peninsula;  that  the 
Aegean  Islanda  must  be  ceded,  ai^ 
Crete  mn^^t  hr  rrnnunrpd:  nnd  that, 
in  addition.  Tnri<ey  must  pay  an  in- 
demnity. The  insistence  on  Rodosto 
showed*  plainly  Bulgaria's  llxed  pur- 
pose to  penetrate  to  the  Marmora, 
and  thereby  detract  from  the  defensive 
value  of  the  Dardanelles.  On  March 
22  the  Powers  declared  themselves 
willing  to  mediate  and  as  bases  for 
nejrf^tintions,  they  sugfreated  that  the 
Knos-Midia  line  ht"'  rtrfrptff?  thn 
iuikish  frontier  in  Europe;  that  ihu 
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autonomy  of  Albania  be  recognized;  i  the  Balknn  pnvovs  to  dn  hnt  to  mgn 


that  the  Aegean  Islands  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Powers;  and  that  Crete  be 
abandoned  hy  Tnrkejr.  Thej  refuted 
to  recognize  in  principle  the  question 
ftf  indemnity,  but  invited  the  Allies  to 
participate  in  the  International  Fi- 
nancial Conimission  (lee  infra)  in 
Paris  wliere  the  matter  could  be  dis- 
eupsod.  At  tlic  »ame  time  a  collective 
note  was  sent  to  the  Porte  suggesting 
tha  aboTe  as  bases  for  mediation. 
On  April  1,  the  Porte  replied  accept- 
ing mediation  on  the  bases  proposed 
apparently  without  reservation.  On 
April  7,  the  Allies  signified  their  ao- 
eeptance  of  mediation  but  with  reser- 
vations: the  Enos-Midia  line  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  negotiation  but 
not  aa  a  definite  line;  the  delimita' 
tion  of  Albania  was  requested  to  be 
disclosed;  and  indemnity  must  be 
recognized  in  principle.  To  this  the 
Powers  replied  on  April  13,  informing 
the  Allies  that  they  were  ready  to  give 
the  northern  and  northen stern  delimi- 
tations of  Albania,  but  that  in- 
d^nity  and  all  other  financial 
questions  must  be  left  to  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Commission,  wliere 
the  belligerents  would  be  represented. 
On  April  21  the  Allies  noeepted  the 
mediation  of  the  Powers  on  the  bases 
outlined,  still  urging  recognition  of 
indemnity  in  principle  and  reserving 
the  right  to  discuss  with  the  Powers 
questions  relating  to  th*-  Aegean 
Islands  and  the  frontiers  of  Thmen 
and  Albania.  On  May  1  the  Powers 
requested  the  belligerents  to  suspend 
hostilities  and  to  appoint  plenipoten- 
tiaries. On  May  12  the  Allies  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  cease  hos- 
tilities, accepted  the  l>ases  of  media- 
tion originally  forwarded  by  the 
PowPT*,  and  indicated  London  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  peace  conference. 

The  Second  London  Conference  and 
the  Treaty  of  London.— This  confer- 
ence was  unlike  the  previous  one  in 
several  respects.  The  first  London 
conference  was  deliberative;  in  it  the 
delegates  formulated  proposals  and 
counter  prnpnqnT?«  The  second  Lon- 
don conference  had  little  about  which 
to  deliberate.  It  was  convened  to 
ratify  a  treaty  already  determined 
upon  by  the  Powers  article  by  article ; 
its  stipulations  were  agreed  upon  in 
advance.   There  was  very  little  for 


and  execute  the  treaty  thus  prepared. 
In  still  another  respect,  conditions 
prerailing  at  the  second  eonferenoo 
were  unlike  those  nt  the  previoTJs 
conference.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
Allies  were  no  longer  a  unit.  Indica* 
tions  were  many  that  the  Balkan 
League  was  at  ni\  *  n  1.  P  rious  ques- 
tions were  brought  forward  disclosing 
a  lack  of  unanimity  among  the 
Allies.  Prominent  among  these  was 
the  matter  of  frontiers  and  distribu- 
tion  of  conquered  territory.  Scrvia 
was  checked  at  the  Adriatic  and  looked 
to  Bulgaria  for  eompensatioii  else- 
where (see  "Controversies  among  the 
Allies,"  infra).  Oreece  ond  Bulgaria 
both  coveted  Salonika  and  neither  ap* 
peared  willing  to  yield.  Servia  and 
Greece  were  particularly  slow  in  sign- 
ing the  treaty.  Their  arinies  were  no 
longer  enga^d  in  confronting  the 
Tu^,  while  Bulgaria  was  oonfrcmted 
at  Tchataldja  by  an  enemy  which, 
although  willing  to  sue  for  peace,  was 
an  ever  present  menace  to  Bulgaria's 
frontier  in  Thrace.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Bulgaria  was  eager  to  si^, 
whereas  Servia  and  Oroere  were  in- 
diflTerent,  evidently  planning  to  keep 
Bulgaria's  attention  concemrated  on 
Thrace,  while  they  themselves,  in 
evident  co(5peration,  were  extending 
their  frontiers  and  so  maneuvering 
their  armies  as  to  prevent  Bulgarian 
opposition.  Their  purpose  was  to 
present  a  fait  accompli  to  Bulgaria 
as  to  the  territory  in  dispute.  On 
May  27,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  spokes* 
man  of  the  Great  Powers,  informed 
the  Balkan  delegates  that  the  Powers 
would  not  tolerate  further  delay  in 
the  oonchuion  of  peace.  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  readily  assented,  but 
Greece  anri  Servia  still  delayed.  Un- 
der pressure,  however,  they  at  last 
consented,  and  on  May  30  i&e  Treaty 
of  London  was  signed.  By  its  terms 
Turkey  relinquished  her  European 
territory  west  of  the  Enos-Midia  line, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Albania,  she  ceded  to  the  Allies.  The 
exact  frontier  was  In  ft  to  ho  delim- 
ited hy  an  international  commission; 
all  questions  concerning  Albania  were 
left  to  the  Powers;  Crete  was  eeded 
to  the  Alliei;  and  the  A^ean  Isl- 
ands also  were  left  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Powers  to  decide.  All 
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flnancial  questions  arising  out  of  the 

war  and  of  rcHlistribution  of  territory 
aa  well  as  the  matter  of  indemnity 
were  left  to  in  InternatSonal  Fiiuui- 
cial  Commission  to  meet  at  Paris  in 

which  the  belligerents  wcro  t'>  l»o  rep- 
resented. (Questions  Diplotnatiques  ei 
CoUmiales,  XXXV,  747.)  This  treaty 
was  believcil  to  be  conclusive  against 
Turkey,  it  being  generally  conceded 
that  the  question  of  spoils  among  the 
Allies  themselves  required  separate 
negotiations,  but  amicabis  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  among  the  Allies 
was  doomed  to  failure. 

Controversies  among  the  Allies. — 
T^o  great  controversies  characterized 
the  relations  of  the  Balkan  states. 
Each  was  territorial  and  related  to 
frontier  delimitations.  National  feel- 
ing ran  so  high  that  a  settlement 
through  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
channels  failed,  and  each  was  eventu- 
ally determined  by  military  action. 
They  grew  out  of  the  problem  of  new 
frontier  lines  rtiadie  necessary  by  the 
elimination  of  the  Turk  from  Mace- 
donia and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace. 
Bulgaria,  the  mutual  disputant,  was 
badly  wor  t   !  in  (  irli  controversy. 

The  Rumauo-Bulgarian  Contro- 
Tersy. — Rumania's  grievance  dated 
from  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  By  tlie 
mandate  of  the  Powers  in  1878,  Hu- 
man la  was  deprived  of  her  province, 
Beiisarabia,  which  was  awarded  to 
Russia,  ber  ally  in  the  war  witti 
Turkey;  in  compensation  Tluraania 
was  <:iven  that  portion  of  Bulgarian 
territory  south  and  cast  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  fronting  on  the  Black  Sea, 
known  as  the  Dobrudja,  which  be- 
came her  new  southern  frontier. 
This  frontier,  it  was  contended,  was 
unnatural,  unguarded  and  imstrategic. 
The  Bulgarian  city  of  Silistria  is  so 
situated  that  it  commands  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Dobrudja  and  is  the  key 
to  the  southern  frontier  of  Rumania. 
Silistria  also  commands  tho  r.iilway 
cnnneetini?  Bucliarest  witli  the  Black 
Sea,  which  carries  with  it  control  of 
the  Rumanian  port,  Constanza,  de* 
veloped  at  groat  cost  and  sacrifice  to 
Rwuania.  Rumania's  cabc  was  there- 
fore that,  in  addition  to  being  de- 
prived of  a  fertile  province,  Europe 
bad  forced  on  her  a  defenseless  fron- 
tier, ever  menaced  by  the  very  coun- 
try from  which  her  new  territory  was 


taken.  She  was,  therefore,  placed 
in  unwilling  opposition  to  Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
formulated  a  policy  of  Bulfforia  irr^ 
denia,  looking  to  the  reclaiming  of 
the  Dobrudja.  Rumania,  therefore, 
pressed  upon  Bulgaria  demands  for 
a  strategic  frontier  and  a  declaration 
by  Bulgaria  renouncing  all  claims  to 
the  Dobrudja.  The  projected  frontier 
necessitated  the  cession  of  Silistria 
and  some  territory  to  the  south  of  it 
sufficient  to  make  the  new  delimita- 
tion a  natural  one,  geographically  and 
strategically. 

These  claims  were  formulated  by 
Rumania  and  presented  to  Bulgaria 
at  the  first  London  conference.  Ru- 
mania felt  that  as  Bulgaria  was 
about  to  gain  greater  Macedonia  she 
would  be  in  a  mood  to  entertain 
Rumania's  claims.  Of  the  diplomatic 
blunders  attributed  to  Bulgaria,  her 
indifference  to  Riunania'a  claims  at 
a  time  when  her  neutrality  was  of 
supreme  importance  was  probably  her 
^neatest.  As  later  events  showed, 
Uuniunia  wielded  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Balkans,  which,  when 
exerted,  could  accomplish  as  it  actu- 
ally did  accomi)lish,  the  complete 
humiliation  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  evi- 
dently Bulgaria's  desire  to  postpone 
consideration  of  Tlnruania's  claims 
until  after  tlie  war  with  Turkey, 
whence  she  expected  to  emerge  aa 
the  leading  Balkan  power.  The  dis- 
putants, however,  accepted  Russian 
mediation  and  a  cor^ft^ronce  was  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  under  the  presi- 
di^ncy  of  M.  Sazonoff.  Bumania  did 
not,  however,  accept  the  mediation  un- 
condilionnHy,  reserving  the  right  to 
consider  herself  free  to  accept  or 
refuse  the  final  recommendation.  In 
May,  it  was  announced  that  a  recom- 
mendation was  agreed  upon,  hut  the 
text  was  not  to  be  published,  in 
deference  to  Bulgaria's  wishes,  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treatv  he- 
txveen  the  Allies  and  Turkey.  Appar- 
ently, both  disputants  were  indifferent 
to  the  recommendation,  Bumania,  be- 
cause she  did  not  acquire  a  strip  of 
land  continuously  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Bulgaria,  because  she  hoped  the 
cession  would  be  unnecessary  if  she 
emerged,  as  she  confidently  expected, 
as  the  leadinfx  power  in  the  Bnllcpns. 
In  point  of  iacty  the  claims  ol  Ru- 
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never  recognized  by  Bul- 
garia, an  error  realized  too  late,  when 

to  th^  invading  Serb,  Greek  an<l  Turk, 
the  Kumatiian  army  was  added  (see 
TV,  Foreign  Affairs ) .  HumaBfa  how- 
erer  realized  her  demands,  and  ob- 
tained her  stratpjiic  frontier  (sea^'IThe 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,"  infra), 

Tba  BiiIsaro*8enijUL  Omtioway.^ 
This  was  by  far  th6  more  serious 
of  the  Balkan  eontroversios,  and  was 
the  leading  cause  of  the  war  between 
the  Allies  or  the  second  Balkan  War. 
While  ostensibly  confined  to  the  two 
countries,  Sorvia  and  Buljraria,  its 
scope  reached  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  actual  disputants.  Primarily  the 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  were 
interested.  If  the  two  Slnvic  comi- 
tries  should  have  recourse  to  the 
•word,  then  Pan-Slavisni  would  be 
proven  a  fable  and  Russia's  work  of 
years  u'^  lone.  Greece  and  Turkey 
were  interested  in  keeping  the  Slav 
controversy  at  its  highest,  the  former 
to  strengthen  her  hold  on  Salonika  and 
Kavala,  the  latter  to  regain  Adria- 
nople.  The  dispute  hinged  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ante-bellum  treaty 
of  March,  1912,  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  wherein,  in  anticipation  of 
joint  success  against  Turkey,  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence  and  di- 
vision of  territory  were  rouffhly  de- 
fined. All  the  territory  north  of  tlie 
Shar  range,  namely,  old  Servia  and 
the  Sanjiuc  of  Novibazar,  was  to  go 
to  Servia.  All  the  territory  south 
and  east  of  the  Rhodope  ranfre  nnd 
the  Struma  River  was  to  go  to  Bul- 
garia. This  arrangement  conceded 
the  vilayets  of  Salonika  and  Mon- 
a«5tir,  including  the  Vardar  Valley,  to 
Bulpraria.  The  intermediate  territory 
would  form  an  autoaoiuous  Mace- 
donia, which  was  contemplated  by 
both  parties  to  the  treaty.  Their 
rpsspeetive  spheres  of  iniluence  in 
3Iacedouia  preliminary  to  partition 
were  thus  defined:  a  line  was  to  be 
drawn  from  a  point  wliere  the  SVrrian 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  frontiers  con- 
verged,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of 
Knstoidil,  to  Stmga,  at  the  north- 
ernmost extremity  of  Lake  Ochrida, 
leavin^^  Kratovo,  Veles,  Monastir  and 
Ochrida  to  Bulgaria.  The  disposal  of 
the  districts  lying  mainly  north  of 
this  line,  namely,  the  kazas  of  Kuman- 
OTO»  Uskub,  Dihra,  etc.«  was  expressly 


reserred  for  arbitration  by  the  Czar 

of  Russia. 

In  some  respects  the  Balkan  Allies 
exceeded  their  fondest  expectations, 
particularly  in  the  conquest  of  all 

Macedonia,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 

Thrace.  In  other  respects  they  were 
disappointed,  particularly  Servia  when 
she  was  barred  from  access  to  the 
Adriatic.  As  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
Servia  in  making  the  treaty  and  en- 
gaging in  the  war  was  to  relieve  her- 
self of  her  land-locked  voiAUfm,  and 
reach  the  sea,  and  as  Bulgaria  was 
about  to  lay  claim  to  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  concjuered  territory, 
Serria  felt  that  she  was  not  to  be 
bound  strictly  by  her  ante-bellum  en- 
gagements. She  sought  to  reinforce 
her  position  by  pointing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  conquered  and  not 
autonomous  Macedonia  and  of  a  con- 
quered Thrace,  circumstances  not  con- 
templated by  the  treaty.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium in  the  Balkans,  tlic  treaty 
phould  be  revised.  Servia  also  re- 
minded Bulgaria  of  her  ai^istauce  at 
Adrianople.  Bulgaria,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  that  the  treaty  was  in- 
violable and  insisted  on  Servia'a  ad- 
herence to  it.  The  only  matter  for 
future  disposition  was  the  partition 
of  the  neutral  zone,  and  that  was  left 
to  Russian  arbitration.  Servia  re- 
plied that  she  too  would  accede  to 
Russian  arbitration  on  condition  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be 
considered  under  the  principle  of 
rebus  sio  stantibus.  She  in^^isted  that 
a  iiew  and  wider  basin  be  laid  for 
Russian  arbitration.  ( Questions  DipUh 
matiques  et  CoJoniahs,  XXXV.  45.) 

The  crisis  was  reached  earlv  in 
June,  when  it  was  clear  that  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  would  have  re- 
course to  arms.  Russia,  the  inspira- 
tion II nd  the  brain  of  Pan-Slavism, 
saw  the  danger  of  a  conflict  between 
her  prot^g^s  and  in  desperation  re- 
sorted to  an  expedient  so  sensational 
as  to  furnish  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic incidents  of  contemporary  Bal- 
Ican  history.  On  June  11  the  Czar  sent 
personal  tele<iram8  to  the  King  of 
Servia  and  the  King  of  Bulp:aria, 
appealing  to  them  in  the  namo 
of  the  Slay  cause  to  refrain  from 
fratricidal  war.  H«  urged  them  to 
turn  to  Eussia  for  guidance  in  their 
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pment  difllcuIticB  and  warned  them 

that  tlie  nation  that  began  hostilities 
would  be  Held  accountable  by  lUissia 
for  tlie  Slav  cause.  It  was  the 
supreme  effort  of  Russia  to  liold  in< 
tact  the  Slav  barrier  against  Teuton 
advance,  constructed  after  yeara  of 
patient  work  by  Russian  diplomacy. 
The  impression  made  by  the  Czar's 
telegram  was  most  profound,  but  its 
eflfect  soon  faded.  Russia's  enemies, 
Austria- Hungary  in  particular  and 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  general,  read 
in  the  telegram  a  confession  of  the 
desperate  and  hopeh'^ss  condition  of 
Pan  blavism  in  the  Ballcans.  The  op- 
portunity to  break  through  the  Slav 
barrier  was  too  good  to  be  over- 
looked by  Austria-Hungary.  She 
fanned  the  passions  of  the  Slav  dis- 
putants BO  suoeessfully  that  the  Slav 
barrier  was  broken  in  the  blood  of 
the  Balkan  8!nv8  themselves. 

Servia  and  Bulgaria  did  not  care  to 
flout  openly  the  Czar's  mediation; 
they  agreed  to  arbitration  in  principle, 
but  a  common  basis  was  as  n-mote  as 
ever.  Servia  and  Greece  proposed  a 
conference  of  all  the  Allies  to  con- 
sider and  adjust  all  disputes  between 
them.  While  such  a  conference  was 
unpalatable  to  Bulgaria  because  she 
would  be  out-voted,  a  conference  was 
nevertheless  planned  by  Russia  to 
meet  at  St.  Petersburg.  Russia's  pol- 
icy evidently  was  that  if  she  failed 
to  be  the  arbitrator,  she,  at  least, 
would  preside  at  the  Balkan  confer' 
ence.  But  before  diplomaey  cnnld  Bet 
about  its  business,  hostilities  broke 
out  between  the  former  Allies.  At 
first  the  war  was  unofficial,  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  refraining  from  open 
declaroti'^n  i?i  deference  to  Kussia;  ''It 
is  not  war,  it  is  only  fighting,"  said 
a  Balkan  diplomat,  in  commenting 
on  the  unofTieial  war.  On  July  6, 
however,  Bulgaria  reealled  lier  minis- 
ters from  Servia  and  Greece,  and  the 
war  became  official  and  organised. 

(See  also  TV,   Forr'nu  Aff^'irs.) 

The  Graeco-Servian  Entente. — The 
Balkan  controversies  represented  the 
territorial  differences  of  the  Balkan 
countries.  They  were  supplemented 
by  the  Graeco-Servian  grouping,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Bulgaro-Servian  con- 
troversy and  signified  that  Greece  and 
Servia  had  come  to  an  understanding 
upon  matters  economic  as  well  as 


territorial   It    was    natural  that 

Servia,  isolated  from  the  sea,  should 
])ut  economic  before  ethnographic 
considerations,  and  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  her  Hellenic  ally  to 
relieve  her  Innd-Iockcd  position.  Such 
an  understanding  meant  injury  to 
Bulgaria,  her  former  Slav  ally,  but  it 
was  roidered  necessary  by  Servia's 
geographical  position  between  Bul- 
garia and  Austria-Hungary.  So  cir- 
cumstanced, she  was  iu  danger  of  be- 
ing hemmed  in  by  a  tariff  wall, 
Bulgarian  or  Austro-Hungarian  or 
both.  Moreover,  to  allow  Bulgaria  to 
acquire  Munastir  and  the  districts 
west  of  the  Vardar,  was  to  give  Bul- 
garia the  opportunity  to  cut  her  off 
coTnpleteiy  from  the  Aegean.  Servia's 
great  fear  was  that  her  isolated  posi- 
tion would  place  her  in  eeonomio 
vassalage  to  the  countries  that 
hemmecl  her  in.  Her  national  poliqf 
was,  therefore,  predicated  upon  a  com- 
mon frontiv  with  Greece,  for  only 
by  such  contiguity  could  she  hope  to 
have  unhampered  nccess  to  tht^  sea. 
There  was  a  community  of  interest* 
between  the  national  policies  of  Ser* 
via  and  of  Greece.  Greece  desired  an 
extended  Aegean  seaboard  stretching 
beyond  Salonika  and  preferably  in- 
cluding Kavala.  To  attain  this  she 
joined  hands  with  Servia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tfirir  former  ally,  Bulgaria. 
By  a  coterminous  frontier,  Greece 
would  have  a  considerable  hinterland 
for  Salonika,  and  Servia  would  over* 
come  her  obstacle  to  the  sea  by  turn- 
ing back  the  wedge  that  r.nlujjria 
sought  to  drive  between  her  uud 
Greece.  Their  military  programme 
was  to  drive  Bulgarin  fi'  in  the  region 
west  of  the  Wardar,  and  their  terri- 
torial understanding  gave  Salonika, 
Fiorina,  Vodena,  Seres,  Drama  and 
Kavala  to  Orecco,  and  Struga.  Och- 
rida,  Monastir  nnd  Perlipc  to  Servia. 

The  Second  Balkan  War. — The  war 
might  appropriately  be  called  the  war 
of  the  Balkan  countries  against  Bul- 
garia. At  its  height,  Turkey,  Ru- 
mania, Greece  and  Servia  each  sent  an 
invading  army  into  Bulgarian  terri* 
tory,  each  seeking  to  rectify  its  fron- 
tier at  Bulgaria's  expense.  Bulgaria's 
military  object  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Gredc  and  Servian  loreea, 
hold  them  apart,  and  eventually 
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irade  Servian  territorj  and  strike  at 

Belgrade.  Rtunania's  entry  on  the 
field,  however,  precluded  ftll  possibili- 
tiefl  of  success  against  the  Graoco- 
Senriaa  forces.  By  thus  participat- 
ing in  Balkan  affairs,  Rumania  was 
moved  by  considerations  not  alto- 
g^cr  terntorial.  Her  acts  may 
also  be  interpreted  as  meaning  tbat 
hereafter  Balkan  hegemony  would  be 
Rumanian  and  that  Rumania  would 
be  a  party  to  subsequent  negotiations 
looking  to  Idle  disposition  of  the  eon- 
qnerea  territory. 

The  dissension  and  general  warfare 
amon^  the  Balkan  States  afforded  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  Turk^,  and 
her  diplomacy  was  quick  to  seize  it. 
Late  in  Tnlv  she  presented  a  note  to 
the  Powers  declaring  for  a  frontier 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  whieh  would 
indeed  begin  at  Enoe  and  end  atMidia, 
but  would  make  a  curve  following 
the  course  of  the  Maritza  so  as  to 
include  Adrianople.  On  July  22, 
Adrianople  was  retaken  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  Turkish  forces  penetrated 
beyond  the  Maritza  into  Bulgarian 
territoiy.  Greeee  was  intent  upon 
extending  her  Aegean  seaboard  and 
occupied  successively  Salonika,  Kavala 
and  Ded^atch.  By  these  successful 
adranees  she  obtained  complete  oon- 
trol  of  the  Aegean  section  of  the 
Salon ika  C'nnstantinopIe  railway. 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest. — Over- 
whelmed on  all  sides  by  the  invading 
Servian,  Greek,  Turkish  and  Ruma- 
nian armies.  Bulgaria  sought  to  pla- 
cate Rumania  by  offering  her  the 
strategic  frontier  previously  claimed. 
Witii  the  Rumanian  army  withdrawn 
from  her  capital,  Bulgaria  hoped  to 
en^rafro  successfully  the  Graeco-Servian 
forces.  Rumania  refused  to  accept 
Bulgaria's  offer  in  the  eireumstanees, 
and  proposed  a  conference  of  the  brl- 
ligerents,  Turkey  excepted,  on  Ru- 
manian soil.  On  July  30  the  first 
scssicm  of  the  Peaee  Conference  was 
opened  at  Bucharest  with  M.  ^Tajo- 
r^cu,  the  Rumanian  Premier,  as 
president.  On  July  31,  Bulgaria 
again  offered  Rumania  a  strip  of 
territory  in  rectification  of  the  lat- 
tcr*8  frontier  line  in  the  Dobrudja, 
but  Rumania  insisted  on  a  definitive 
treaty  between  all  the  partieipants  at 
the  conference  and  threatened  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sofia.   Thus  circumstanced. 


Bulgaria  was  eompelled  to  submit  to 

a  most  humiliating  treaty  whereby 
she  signed  away  territory  on  all  sides. 
On  the  north,  she  ceded  to  Rumania 
Silistria  and  a  strip  ol  land  running 
from  Turtukai  to  Baltchik  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  all  about  0.000  square 
kilometres;  on  the  south,  she  lost 
Uskub,  Honastir  and  (Xshrida  to 
Servia,  and  on  the  southeast,  she  was 
deprived  of  Salonika,  Seres  and  Ka- 
vala. She  was  also  forced  to  lose 
territory  to  the  TUrk»  who  crossed 
the  'Maritza  with  impunity  (see 
"Treaty  of  Constantinople,"  infra). 
The  new  Servian  and  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier follows  the  old  boundary  be- 
tween the  vilayets  of  Kossovo  and 
Salonika  alon<»  the  wnff^rshrfl  west  of 
the  Struma  River  until  it  comes  near 
Stmmnitia»  where  it  turns  to  the 
west  so  as  to  leave  that  city  to 
Bulgaria,  and  Kotchana  to  Servia. 
The  line  continues  to  a  spur  of  tlie 
Belashttza  Mountains  to  the  north- 
cut  of  Lake  Doiran,  which  forms  the 
new  meetinp  point  of  fho  Servian, 
Bulgarian  and  Greek  frontiers.  It  also 
forms  the  southernmost  part  of  Bul- 
garian territory.  The  Graeco-Servian 
frontier  runs  to  the  westward  from 
this  point  to  Lake  Prespa,  leaving 
Gyvegeli  to  Servia;  to  the  eastward 
it  runs  almost  straight  to  the  Hesta 
River,  which  it  follows  to  the  sea,  fol- 
lowing the  Graeco-Bulgarian  frontier. 

The  result  is  that  Bulgaria  is 
hemmed  in  on  the  Aegean  by  the 
creation  of  a  situation  not  unlike  f  rtt 
of  Dalmatia  on  the  Adriatic.  Ifer 
coast  line  on  the  Aegean  is  restricted 
to  a  short  strip  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Mcsta  River  and  the  pulf  of 
EnoR.  Her  sole  port  is  Dedear^atch, 
which,  it  is  reported,  has  but  an 
indifferent  anchorage.  Of  the  rich 
tobacco  fields  of  the  hinterb.nd  of 
Kavala,  throf^-flfths  are  Bulgarian  and 
two-fiftliH  are  (irerk,  but  Bulgaria's 
advantage  is  negatived  by  the  inac- 
cessibility of  her  fields  to  the  sea. 
Bulgaria  romonatrated  at  tlie  entire 
proceeding  on  the  ground  that  the 
division  as  dictated  by  her  ex-allies 
was  inequitable  and  was  made  with 
no  regard  to  ethnic  principles  of 
distribution.  Under  protests  of  force 
majeure,  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
Bulgaria  on  Aug.  10,  and  on  Aug.  25 
formal  change  of  ratifications  tock 
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place  by  the  signatory  powers.    ( Ques- 1  of  reaching  the  sea.   Her  ante-bellum 


tiOMt  'Oiplofftaftgwe*  el  Colonia^cs, 
XXXVI,  240.) 

The  Treaty  of  Constantinople.— 
The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  did  not  end 
Bulgaria's  problem  of  frontiers.  The 
question  of  the  Turkish  frontier  was 
still  to  be  decided.  In  tlie  war  of 
the  Allies,  Turkey  was  not  slow  to 
Beize  the  opportunity  to  ragain  Ad- 
rianople.  In  July  she  crossed  the 
Enos-Midia  line,  occupied  Lnle  Bur- 
gas, Visa,  Bunar  Hissar  and  Adria- 
nople,  and  continued  as  far  west  as 
Gumuldjina.  An  identical  note  of  the 
Great  Powers  flaiod  Aufj.  7  failed  to 
move  Turkey  in  her  determination  to 
hold  on  to  the  territory  regained. 
Bulgaria  saw  that  she  must  deal 
with  Turkey  sinf,'le  handed  and  on 
Aug.  29  decided  to  open  negotiations. 
The  chief  topic  of  discussion  was 
Adrianople.  The  city  was  particu- 
larly important  to  Bulgaria  now  tliat 
she  was  deprived  of  Salonika  and 
Kavala.  Bulgaria  was  anxious  to 
have  the  Alaritsa  Valley  and  the  rail- 
way in  it,  so  as  to  have  safe  access 
to  her  sea  port  at  Dedeagatch.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
Bulgaria  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
circumstances  and  Turkny  retrained 
not  only  Adrianople  but  Kirk  Kilisse 
and  Demotika  as  well,  gaining  in  all 
about  twice  as  m  <  li  territory  in 
Europe  as  was  assigned  to  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  London.  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  Sept.  29,  and  final 
ratifications  were  exchanged  on  Oct. 
12.  The  new  Turco-Bul;;arian  boun- 
dary rmis  lip  the  IMaritza  to  a  point 
near  !Mandra,  and  passing  west 
leaves  Demotika  and  Adrianople  to 
Turkey.  On  the  north  the  frontier 
starts  from  Sveti  Stefan  on  the  Bhuk 
Sea  and  runs  westward  so  as  to  give 
Kirk  Kili.sse  to  Turkey  and  Malko 
Tirnovo  to  "Bnl^raria.  Ortakeui  and 
Mustapija  Paslia  remain  Bulgarian. 
{Jbid.f  supra,  494.) 

The  Problem  of  Albania.— The  prob- 
lem of  Albania  reached  its  most  acute 
stage  when  Servia  announced  in  No- 
vember, 1912,  that  bhe  would  have  a 
sea  port  on  the  Adriatic.  Servia's 
brilliant  successes  in  western  Mace- 
donia gave  her  complete  mastery  ov«»r 
the  Saujak  of  Novibazar  and  old 
Servia,  leaving  Albania  as  the  only 
barrier  to  her  long  cherished  plan 


convention  with  Bulgaria  (see  supra) 

contemplated  access  to  the  sea  on  th^ 
west,  leaving  Bulgaria  freedom  of  ex- 
pansion to  the  east  and  to  the  Aegean. 
Shortly  after  the  announcement*  Ser* 
vian  troupe  occupied  the  Albaniaa 
port  of  Durazzo. 

The  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  barrier 
constructed  by  Russia's  Pan-Slavic 
movcmoTit  that  apparently  blocked 
their  advance  to  the  Aegean,  but  the 
announcement  that  a  Slav  power 
would  also  hew  a  corridor  to  the 
Adriatic  was  interpreted  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  particularly  by  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  as  an  attack 
nearer  home.  The  possession  of  an 
Adriatic  port  by  a  Slav  power  meant 
not  only  a  cojnplication  of  Adriatic 
politics,  but  bignified  that  a  hostile 
Power  was  in  a  position  to  bottle  up 
Austria-Hungary  and  menace  Italy. 
Aside  from  international  politics 
which  grouped  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  as  allied  powers,  the  ^o  eoun^ 
tries  in  the  mntler  of  Servian  access 
to  the  Adriatic  had  a  community 
of  interest,  leading  them  to  veto  any 
change  in  the  ataiuB  qw>  in  the 
Adriatic. 

For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe  would  be  endangered 
by  the  problem  of  Albania.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  in  ATan  h  declared  that  the 
Albanian  problem,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  almost  brouglit  about  a 
general  oonflagration.  The  Triple  Al- 
liance  was  firm  in  its  dcclaratibn 
that  the  status  quo  in  the  Adriatic 
must  be  maintained  j  that  an  autono- 
mous  Albania  was  a  aine  qua  non 
to  a  European  Concert,  nnd  that 
Servian  access  to  the  Adriatic  was  in- 
conceivable. On  Dec.  20,  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Ambassadors  at  London 
announced  that  the  Concert  had  ac- 
cepted in  principle  Albanian  autoTi- 
omy  and  would  provide  in  some  way  a 
means  of  allowing  Servia  commercial 
access  to  the  Adriatic,  the  mode  of 
such  access  being,  however,  undeter- 
mined. 

Interests  of  the  Vaxions  Powers.— 

Primarily  and  direetly,  Austria* 
Hunjrary  and  Italy  were  the  most  in* 
tercstcd  powers  in  checking  Servia's 
advance  to  the  Adriatic  via  Albania. 
Montenegro  too  was  directly  eon* 
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terned  beeause  fbe  boped  for  eompen* 

satioa  in  northern  Albania,  purtioi- 
larly  the  city  of  Scitari.  While 
Servia  was  vitally  interested  and 
precipitated  the  problem  of  Albania, 
her  case  was  argued  and  championed 
by  Russia.  The  bargaining,  too,  was 
conducted  by  Russia  on  behalf  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro  as  to  what 
cities  should  be  included  in  Albania 
or  ahouhl  1^0  to  Scrvia  or  Montenegro. 
In  northern  Albania,  therefore,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  RuBsia  confronted 
each  other,  tltc  one  on  bidialf  of  her 
own  interests,  the  other  on  hohalf  of 
her  Slav  prot^g^s.  Austria-Hungary 
felt  that  at  a  crisis  a  Servian  port  on 
the  Aiiriatic  would  become  Russian. 
Rhe,  to;.fotlier  with  Italy,  decided  upon 
the  expedient  of  an  autonomous  Al- 
bania, to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  Slav 
advance  to  the  Adriatic.  In  south- 
em  Albania,  Italy  cnnfrontrtl  Greece. 
By  the  capture  of  Jauina,  Greece  as- 
sumed mastery  of  Epirus,  and  thereby 
extended  her  coastline  northward  on 
the  Adriatic.  While  Italy  was  quite 
reconciled  to  the  occupation  of  Epirus 
by  Greece  and  to  its  eventual  annex- 
ation, she,  like  Austria-Hungary,  was 
firm  that  no  other  Power  should  en- 
trench herself  on  the  Adriatic  so  as 
to  threaten  either  herself  or  her  ally. 

Northern  Delimitation. — ^Russia  de- 
sired Ipeic,  Prizrcnd,  Dibra  and  Dja- 
kova  for  Servia  and  Scutari  for 
Montenegro.  Austria-Hungary  in- 
sisted that  Scutari  and  Djakova  be  in- 
corporated in  Albania.  Slie  had  a 
particular  interest  in  Scutari,  he- 
cause  for  years  it  formed  the  center 
of  her  Roman  Catholic  propaganda 
in  northern  Albania,  particularly 
among  the  northern  tribes  called  the 
MalisBori.  With  Scutari  in  Mon- 
tenegrin bands,  Austria-Hungary's 
work  of  Tcara  would  be  undone,  and 
her  penetration  into  northern  Albania 
would  be  greatly  hampered  aud  de- 
layed. She  also  sought  to  retain 
Djakova  for  Albania  because  of  her 
interest  in  the  northeastern  tribes,  to 
whom  that  city  is  the  only  available 
market  place.  In  March,  the  north- 
era  and  northeastern  delimitations 
were  finally  agreed  upon  by  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia.  Ipek,  Prizrcnd, 
Dibra  and  Djakova  were  assigned  to 
Servia,  and  Scutari  to  Albania.  These 
jtelimitations  agreed  ii|ioin,  the  Powers 


sent  a  collective  note  to  Montenegro 

"inviting"  her  to  raise  the  seige  of 
Scutari  and  to  evacuate  the  territory 
then  occupied  by  Montentr^ro  but  as- 
signed to  Albsinia.  Servia  was  re* 
quested  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
the  territory  assigned  to  Albania  and 
to  cease  cooperating  with  Montenegro 
in  investing  Scutari.  Servia  complied 
reluctantly,  but  Montenegro  per- 
sisted in  attackinp:  Rcutari  with  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  its  surrender 
and  of  confronting  Europe  with  a  fait 
accompli  (see  also  IV,  Foreign  Af' 
fn  lr}i ) .  The  continued  stubbornness 
of  Montenegro  strained  the  European 
Concert  to  Its  hi^iest  pitch.  Europe 
feared  independent  Austro-Hungarian 
action,  which  appeared  iraniin  Tit  by 
the  mobilization  of  her  forces  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Relations 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
particularly  were  very  tense.  Russia 
mobilized  large  forces  along  the 
Galidaa  frontier  and  eastern  Europe 
took  on  tiie  appearance  of  an  armed 
camp.  The  situation  was  relieved 
somewhat  when  Russia  consented  to 
an  international  blockade  of  the 
Montenegrin  coast,  but  became  serious 
a'Min  \viien  carlv  in  ^^f;iv  Seutari 
surrendered  to  Montenegro.  Monte- 
negro yielded,  however,  on  May  6  and 
on  May  14  an  international  i  nt  fi- 
gent  under  the  ef>mmand  of  Vice- Ad- 
miral Burney  entered  Scutari  and 
took  possession  on  behalf  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

Southern  Delimitation.— A  n  o  t  h  e  r 
group  of  Powers  were  intercstetl  in 
delimiting  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Albania.  In  the 
sn!ith  file  champion  of  an  autonomous 
Albania  was  Italy.  Tlie  Power  seek- 
ing Albanian  territory  was  Greece  and 
the  Power  generally  thought  to  stand 
behind  Greece  ;vn^  Franco.  Frora  an 
Ttalinti  standpoint,  the  danger  of 
Greek  aggression  became  imminent 
when  Janina,  the  key  to  Epirus,  fell 
to  Greece.  As  Italy's  strong?  naval 
ha«e  on  the  Adriatic  is  Taranto,  it 
became  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
that  the  Corfu  channel  should  remain 
in  Albanian  hands.  Italy,  therefore, 
insisted  on  the  inclusion  in  Albania 
of  Cape  Stylos,  Ftelia  Bay,  and  the 
Koritza  district.  In  August  the 
southern  frontier  was  decided  upon 
by  the  Powers.   Th^  line  will  ni» 
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from  a  point  south  of  Cape  Stylos  to  >  lem  has  two  general  aspects,  from 


Lake  Oehrida,  and  will  leave  the 
kasa  or  district  of  Koritza,  as  well 
as  the  city,  to  Albania.    Grince  has 


the  point  of  view  of  the  oountriefl 


immediately  concerni 
point  of  view  of  tlu 


nd  from  th« 

Tr]T>1c'  .Mliance 


the  coast  line  of  the  Turkish  province  j  and  the  Triple  Entente.  The  coun- 
of  Epinis  between  the  River  Kalomos  tries  immediately  affected  are  Turkey, 


•ad    Ftelia    Bay.    An  international 

commission  will  trace  tlie  precise  de- 
limitation with  instruction  to  be 
guided  mainly  by  the  nationality  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  di>^tricta 
through  which  it  passes.  On  Dec.  13 
Great  Britain  presented  a  circular 
note  to  the  Powers,  suggesting  that 
Qroceo  be  allowed  one  full  month  to 
craciiate  iho  tr^rrit  ly  n^^i>xne(l  to  Al- 
bania, datinfz:  from  the  time  tiie  Com- 
mission finally  completed  the  deliiu 


Oroeoo  and  Italy,  the  first  by  reason 

of  prior  ownership,  the  secon"^  hy 
reason  of  conquest,  and  the  third  by 
treaty  and  present  possession. 
Italy  now  occupies  the  Sporadea, 

namely,  Patmos,  Lrrn-?,  7\alymos,  Kos, 
Nisyros,  Symi,  Stampalia,  Tilos, 
Rhodes,  Knsos,  Karpathos.  They 
were  occupied  during  the  Turoo- 
Italian  War  in  ^^ay,  1912,  and  se- 
cured by  111  Treaty  of  Lausanne 
(A.  Y.  U.,  I'Jii,  p.  100).    Greece,  the 


itation.    This  vraa  done  to  prevent  only  naval  power  of  the  late  Balkan 

parallr!  nrtirirs  Ihrmtened  hy  Austria-  Allies,  captured  Thasos,  Samothrace, 
Hungai  y  ami  !  I  lly  to  expel  the  Greeks  I  Inibro^,  Tcnodog.  Hai;i(jstrati.  Myti- 
iinless  they  withdrew,  not  only  from  lone,  Psara,  Chios,  Samos,  and  xsika- 

ria,  in  October  and  November  1912. 

of 

Greece  control  the  Dardanelles  and 
are  a  menace  to  Constantinople. 
Their  strategic  value  is  not  onlv  vital 

to   Turkey    but    to   the   Black  5>oa 


the  territory  assigned  to  Albania  but 

also  from  that  in  dispute,  hy  Dec.  31,  Those  in  the  present  pns=f>ssion 
the  flntp  nricinally  sot  by  t!ie  Powers. 

The  International  Commissions. — 
The  adjustment  of  Albanian  affairs 
has  been  participated  in  by  four  in- 
ternational commission*'.  One  lias 
been  appointed  for  delimiting  the 
northern  and  northeastern  frontiers 
upon  the  lines  decided  by  the  Great 
Powers,  and  another  for  delimiting 
the  southern  and  southeastern  fron- 
tiers according  to  their  Instructions. 
.The  third  international  commission, 
imder  leadership  of  the  British  Ad- 
miral Burney,  maintained  order  in 
Scutari.  A  fourth  eommission, 
known  as  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Control,  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  entire  Albania,  and  will  meet  at 
Avlona,  the  present  seat  of  th«  Alba- 
nian Provisional  Government.  Pro> 
vision  is  made  for  a  fjendnrmnrie 
under  officers  selected  from  one  of  the 
small  neutral  Powers,  and  eventually 
an  autonomous  state  will  be  set  up 
under  a  prince  chosen  ty  thf  Great 
Powers.  The  International  Commis* 
eion  of  Control  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  of  the  Triple  Kntente. 
On  Dec.  3  it  was  announced  that  the 
Powers  will  nominate  Prince  William 
of  Wied  to  the  throne  of  Albania. 
The  Problem  of  the  Aegean  Islands. 
-The  disposition  of  the  Aejrenn  Ts- 


countrica,  PvU.ssia,  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia. The  groups  in  the  present 
possession  of  Italy  affect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  security  of 
Asiatic  Turkf-y.  Some  of  them 
practically  form  part  of  the  coast  line 
of  Asia  Minor  and  in  hostile  hands 
would  form  splendid  military  basea 
for  attack  on  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Interests  of  Various  Powers. — Tur- 
key has,  by  the  Treaty  of  London, 
divested  herself  of  all  her  rights  in 
the  Islands,  leaving  the  ultimate  de- 
cii^ion  to  the  Powers.  Italy  has  a 
prior  interest  in  a  particular  group, 
and  while  her  occupation  was  contin- 
gent, subject  to  the  fulfillment  of 
certain  conditions,  the  fact  remains 
that  Italy  is  in  actual  possession,  and« 
therefore,  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  entire 
Archipelago.  Greece's  interests  arise 
out  of  actual  military  occupation. 
Iter  claim  for  annexation  is  tnat  of 
kindred  race  and  character,  it  being 
freely  asserted  in  Athens  that  eth* 
nologically  the  Aegean  Islands  of 
ripht  belong  to  Greece. 

Itnly  would  reserve  full  freedom  of 
action  under  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne, 
lands  raised  another  Balkan  problem  t  but  if  restitution  is  decided  upon  by 
for  the  European  Concert,  llie  prob- 1  the  Great  Powers  she  will  do  so  oa 
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condition  that  Turkey  alone  ehall  i  view."  Oil  Oct.  6,  the  conference 
retain  the  Islands,  as  being  absolute-  opened,  and  on  Nov.  11  the  Treaty  of 
\j  necesaar^'  to  the  safety  of  h<;r  Athens  was  signed.  No  provision  ap- 
raition  in  Asia.  Her  activity  in  de-  peart  to  have  been  made  regarding  the 

limiting  the  southern  boundary  of  {  most  important  question  of  the  A^ean 
Albania  which  resulted  in  keeping  Islands.  Talaat  Bey,  the  Turkish  Min- 
Greece  south  of  Cape  Stylos  indicates  >  istcr  of  the  Interior,  is  reported  to 
that  Italy's  policy  is  to  oppose  Greek  have  eaid  in  an  interview  that  the 
expansion  in  the  Mediterranean.  |  question  of  the  Islands  was  left  to  the 
The  Triple  Entente  favors  the  cession  Powers  to  decide   (Questions  Diplo- 


of  the  Aegean  Islands  to  Greece. 
The  Triple  Alliance  would  have  thoae 
islands  that  control  the  Straits  and 
those  that  lie  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  to  Turkey.  In  its  circular 
note  of  Dec.  13  (see  supra),  the  Brit- 
ish Government  also  proposed  that  the 
islands  occupied  by  Greece,  except  Im- 

bro9  and  Tenedos,  be  retained  by  her  J  ceded  to  Greece  (tdtd»,  682). 


matiqtie  et  Coloniales,  XXXVI,  604). 
The  treaty  disposes  of  the  trouhletome 
questions   of   domieile,  nattonality, 

property,  title,  prisoners  of  wor,  niuf- 
tia  and  their  jurisdiction.  The  Greek 
Government  ta  aubrogated  to  the 
rights,  charges,  and  obligations  of  the 
Ottoman   railways   in  the  territory 


subject  to  certain  guarantees.   As  to 

the  Dodecanese,  now  held  by  Italy,  thc> 
"uggests  that  they  be  restored  to 

iurkey. 

Graeco-Tarldsh  Ifegotiations:  the 
Treaty    of   Athens.  —  Although  the 

Treaty  of  London  lonvea  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Islands  to  the  Powers, 
recent  events  indicate  that  that  in- 
strument will  be  i^ored  in  this 
Instanof",  as  it  was  in  the  eventual 
inclusion  of  Adrianople,  in  Turkish 
territory.  With  the  state  of  the  Con- 
cert in  its  present  condition,  Turkey 


The  Concait  of  Bmope.— The  Am* 

bassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  held 

conferences  at  TiOndon  eont«»rnporanc- 
ously  with  those  held  by  the  belliger- 
ents. For  the  time  being,  the  confer- 
ence of  Uie  Ambassadors  constituted 
the  Concert  of  Europe.  Tta  functions 
were  various.  At  times  it  would  in- 
itiate proceedings  by  recommending 
proposals  to  the  belligerents,  formu- 
lating collective  notes  :in  ]  generally 
laying  down  the  principles  of  law 
and  expediency  that  Kurope  should 
observe.    At  other  times,  the  Con- 


is  playing  her  Bhrcwde?t  pame.  Her  I  ference  of  the  Ambassadors  fifti  d  as 
policy  of  treating  with  her  antago-  a  court  of  appeal,  as  was  the  case 


nists  singly  and  successively  is  again 
evident.  Observing  the  lack  of  una- 
nimity in  the  Concert  she  ignfjri d  the 
Treaty  of  I/ondon,  recaptured  Adria- 
nople, and  compelled  Bulgaria  to  treat 
with  her  separately.  Bulgaria  out  of 
the  way,  Turkey  turned  to  Greece,  but 
she  took  care  to  deal  with  Greece 
alone,  and  had  previously  directed  the 
attention  of  Servia,  Greece's  ally,  to 
Albania  by  fomenting  trnultle  tlicre. 
Crrr^cr  was  forced  into  a  conference  at 
a  moat  inopportune  moment.  Turkey 
isued  a  semi-official  eommuniquS  on 
Oct.  1,  in  which  the  Turkisli  po- 
sition was  stated  to  be  that  the 
Dodecanese,  in  the  hands  of  Italy,  and 
those  islands  occupied  by  Greece,  par- 
ticularly Chios.  Mytilone.  TenMos, 
Imbrofi,  and  Saniothraee,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  Turkey.  The 
coeunflffif^ti^  added  significantly  that 
Turkey  was  ready  to  go  into  confer 


when  the  Concert  refused  to  recognize 
the  right  of  indemnity  urged  bv  the 
Allies.  It  al-^o  took  to  itself  the 
function  of  auditing  the  various  pro- 
posals and  counter  proposals  of  the 
belligerents  and  subjecting  their  ne- 
gotiation'^  to  the  closest  'scrutiny. 
The  Ambassador's  Conference  was, 
therefore,  the  voice  of  Europe.  The 
Concert  was  all  powerful  in  setting  up 
an  iddrjiendfTit  All)ania.  But  since 
the  voice  of  Europe  was  the  blendini? 
of  the  united  utterances  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
there  were  times  when  no  concert  was 
j)(>ssible  and  tlie  voice  failed  to  speak. 
This  was  the  case  when  Turkey  oc- 
cupied Adrianople  and  proceeded  be- 
yond the  Maritza  with  impunity,  on 
which  occasion  the  Concert  failed  to 
act  and  shifted  the  burden  of  en- 
forcing its  previously  uttered  man* 
date  upon  Bulgaria,  wlio  was  com- 


enre  with  Greece  "if  Orrvco  desires  it  pelled  t~>  rope  with  Turkey  single- 
kad  accepts  the  Ottoman  point  of  |  handed  after  a  disastrous  war  with 
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her  former  allies.  The  voice  of  Eu-  of  the  various  enterprises  in  the  Turk- 
rope  therefore  is  law  only  when  the  ish  territory  oed«d  to  them,  as  weU 

Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  En-  '  as  the  piar.intces  of  interest  on  capi- 
t'^nte  are  a  unit  or  have  compromised,  tal  e.\pen<led  on  railways  which  pass 
When  they  fail  to  agree,  there  is  uo  i  through  the  ceded  territory. 
European  law  and  the  situation  is  A  oommission  under  the  presidency 
left  t  I  fVn  I  iTili  i-^  111  1  (]y  involved,  of  ^^.  Cloiit.  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
The  Balkan  Trial  Balance. — The  re  i  Affairs  of  France,  and  composed  of 
suits  of  the  Balkan  War  show  that  the  councillors  of  embassies  of  the 
every  Balkan  state  except  Turkey  Great  Powers,  together  with  repre- 
gained  in  territory.  It  is  estimated  |  sentatives  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
th&t  Greece's  pain  is  about  87  per  |  Finance,  conducted  the  prcliminnry 
cent.,  or  21,000  sq.  miles;  Servia's,  deliberations.    When  these  were  com 


about  80  per  cent.,  or  15,000  sq.  miles; 
Montenegro's,  about  CO  per  cent.,  or 


plcted,  France  invited  the  Powers 

interested  to  nnite  in  a  conference 


2,000  sq.  miles;  Btil^nria's.  abont  20  at  Paris  under  the  presidenoy  of  th6 
per  cent.,  or  6,000  sq.  miles;  and  that  Foreign  Minister.    On  June  4,  the 


Turkey's  loss  is  about  85  per  cent., 
leaving  about  9.700  sq.  miles.  Albania 

as  presently  drlimited  is  about  ll.OoO 
sq.  miles.  Bulgaria  has  obtained  a 
coast  line  on  the  Aegean  about  60 
miles  long,  but  the  gain  of  Greece  on 
the  Aojrean  was  most  marked.  Salon- 
ika, a  port  most  coveted  by  Bulgaria, 
is  safe  in  the  hands  of  Greece  and  is 
lunv  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
Buljznrinn  frontier. 

In  dividing  the  conquered  territory, 
no  regard  was  shown  for  ethnologi- 
cal consider.'itions.  The  indications 
are  that  the  Balkans  under  independ- 
ent rule,  as  under  the  Turkish  regime, 
will  continue  to  be  a  melting  pot  of 
races,  religions  and  nationalities.  The 
"Kovoye  Vrrmvn  r«;tinia{('S  that  Scrvia, 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
gets  about  1,200,000  subjects,  the 
minority  being  Serbs,  and  the  m.ijor- 
ity  beinp:  BulfrJirs  and  Alhaniana  in 
abont  equal  proportions;  that  Greece 
^nd  Rumania  acquire  each  about  200,- 
000  Bulgars;  and  that  r.ulgaria  gets 
a  mixture  of  Greeks,  Turks  and  Ar- 

nien 'aii-i. 

The  international  Financial  Com- 
mi88ion*^The  object  of  this  commis- 
sion was  to  in\ c-itiL'ate  and  deter- 
mine the  financial  liabilities  of  Tur- 
key and  the  Allies,  and  particularly 
the  amount  of  the  Turkish  debt  to 
be  transferred  and  apportioned  among 
the  belligerents  in  the  Balkan  War. 
The  amount  of  the  Turkish  debt  to  be 
apportioned  was  estimated  between 
twelve  and  twenty  million  pounds 
pterlinir.  Qne.stioiia  of  indemnity  were 
to  be  considered  by  the  commission; 
and  also  the  determination  of  the  bur- 
den each  of  the  Allies  waa  to  assume 


commission,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Fntente  and  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  an 
well  as  of  the  belligerents  of  the 
Balkan  War,  was  opened  at  Paris  hy 
M.  Pichon,  Frencli  Foreign  Minister. 
In  all,  till  re  were  about  50  delegatos. 
The  commission  adjourned  on  July 
IS,  upon  completion  of  preliminary 
investigation  oy  the  various  com- 
mittees. {Qurfttinn.9  Diplomat et 
t'oloniales,  XXXVI,  182.)  The  war 
of  the  Allies  made  further  deliberation 
and  adjustment  out  of  the  question, 
us  some  of  lite  represoitatives  had 
become  belligerents. 

THE  TBIPLE  ALUAKCS  AKP 
I'HK  TRIPLE  ENTEKTE 

The  Struggle  for  Mastery  in  the 
Heditefranean.— The  great  European 

prohh-nis  of  the  year  have  a  strong 
Mediterranean  tiii«,'e.  The  land-lock- 
ing of  Servia,  by  the  insistence  of 
AustrisrHungary  and  Italy;  tha 
fjiie^tion  of  Albania ■.  the  disposition 
of  the  Aegean  Island^;  tlie  conflicting 
claims  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
Aegean;  the  problem  of  Humanian 
and  Rus=;ian  eprress  from  t)ie  Black 
Sea  are  but  some  of  tlie  ])roininnnt 
problems  that  have  pressed  for  solu- 
tion. Groupings  of  nations  are  being 
formed  with  special  reference  to  their 
policy  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  While 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  new  group- 
ings is  to  maintain  the  sto<iu  quo, 
it  is  clear  that  a  struggle  Is  now  on 
for  hegemony  between  the  two  great 
groups,  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente.  The  setting  up  of  an 
Albanifta  state  ia  an  Alliaaoe  yiof 
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tory;  iho  hrmmlnp:  in  of  Bulgaria,  by  [  and  Spain,  the  subject  of  the  declara- 


the  creation  of  a  Dalmatia  on  the 
Aman,  whereby  Greece  obtained 
Safonika  and  Kavala,  is  a  great  ad- 
rantafje  to  tho  Entento.  Bulgaria, 
who  seems  to  have  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Triple  Alliance,  has  nevertheless 
become  an  Aegean  power  with  a  port 
at  DHeap^atch. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
war  fieet  from  the  Mediterranean, 
Fnnee  has  become  the  sole  naval 
Power  of  the  Entente  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  event  o£  a  general 
Enrop«m  war,  France  wtmid  b«ir  tlw 
impact  of  a  Mediterranean  naval  as- 
sault by  the  Triple  Alliance.  Her 
recent  policy  in  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  Spain  and  in  championing  the 
Greek  cause  in  the  Balkans  may  be 
bf-^t  iin«!er.sto()d  in  the  light  of  her 
sole  naval  guardianship  on  behalf  of 
the  1?ntente. 

The  Franco-Spanish  Entente. — 
While  the  understanding  with  Spnin 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  formal 
aspect  of  a  treaty,  the  utterances  of 
the  Prrsidont  of  France  and  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  ofTioial  and  semi- 
ofTicial  interviews,  and  the  tone  of 
the  press  conceded  to  be  officially  in- 


tion  being  the  territorial  atattta  qtto  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 

adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Africa.  Toasts  exchanged  by  Presidrnt 
I'oincar6  and  King  Alfonso  recallfd 
the  scope  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic  agrr  in  ats  of  1907.  An- 
other significant  fact  was  the  partici- 
pation of  the  British  warship  Invin- 
cibU  in  the  festivities  at  Cartegena. 
The  Journal  des  JHbaU  finds  that 
these  circum'-tnnces  and  references 
bring  out  the  fact  that  "the  Franco- 
Spanish  Mediterranean  entente  is  also 
an  Anglo-Franco-Spanish  entente." 

The  Franco-Spanish  Entente  and 
the  overtures  of  France  to  Greece 
were  interpreted  in  Italy  as  an  at* 
tempt  by  France  to  **clip  her  winffs" 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  probable 
efToct  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Entente 
is  to  drive  Italy  fast  into  the  arms  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  and 
postpone  the  dny  of  di  son  tangling 
her  from  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  Position  ot  Greece^With  the 
possession  of  Salonika  and  Kavala, 
Greece  mitring  upon  a  career  of  a 
great  comuicicial  nation.  She  is  in 
a  position  to  control  the  important 


spired,  all  point  to  an  tntente  cordiale  I  Xrur  Eastern  trade  and  trade  routes. 


between  the  two  Lntin  countries  that 
is  Mediterranean  in  scope.  Visits  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  the  two  countries 
were  interchanged  during  the  year. 
That  of  President  Poinear<?  to  Ppain, 
in  October,  was  the  more  signiticant. 
On  that  occasion  the  Spanish  Prime 
Minister,  Count  Romanones,  in  a 
Ftr.tcment  to  the  prcs  at  Cartegena, 
said  that  conversations  between  him- 
self, M.  Pichon,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  and  Seilor  Lopez  T^Iunoz,  the 
Spani-li  Foroi;:ii  ^Nrinister,  had  ber-n 
exchanged  on  question*^  of  political, 
economic  and  commercial  nature  in- 
teresting France  and  Spain,  and  that 
there  was  perfect  concord  between 
their  views.  He  further  stated  that 
tiie  policy  of  the  two  Governments 
will  cotttintte  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  ap'rcenicnts  of  1001,  1007 
and  1012.  Tlie  alluBion  to  tlu;  docla- 
rations  of  1907  is  significant.  They 
were  exchanged  between  Marquis  del 
Unni  and  M.  Pichon,  then  also  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  simulta- 
neously with  a  .'similar  exchange  of 
declarations  between  Great  Britain 
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The  annexation  of  the  Aegean  Tslands 
will  place  her  in  complete  mastery  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  In  the 
struggle  for  mastery  of  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean, Greece  is  the  corner  stone  of 
a  new  balance  of  power.  Both  Ger- 
many and  France  have  made  over- 
tures to  Greece.  The  visit  of  King 
Constantine  and  the  Crown  I'rince  to 
Berlin  and  their  attendance  at  the 
German  Army  maneuvers  in  Silesia, 
in  company  of  the  chiefs  of  the  GUsn* 
eral  StafTs  of  the  Triple  Ai:  =  anre 
have  given  causn  to  l)('lie\'e  that 
Greece  was  to  enter  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance; and  King  Constantine^s  Pots- 
dam speech,  in  which  lie  paid  a  moat 
glowinj^  tribnt'-*  fo  (^lernian  military 
training  caused  much  rejoicing  in  the 
German  Press  and  an  outburst  of 
phil-TTellcnisjn.  On  tlio  other  hand, 
France  \va«i  jjenerallv  reco'rni/ed  us 
the  champion  of  Greece  in  the  do- 
limitations  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Albania  and  of  the  inclusion  of 
Kavala  in  the  new  Greecp.  With 
Spain  and  Greece  in  the  groups  of 
the  Triple  Entente,  Italy  will  be  sul>* 
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ordinftted  at  a  M^itcrrmneaa  Power;  I  the  Hague,  in  tbe  easei  of  the  I4re&fl]i 

and  with  Russia  assured  egre.ss  from  [  mail  steamers  Carthage  and  Manouba 
tbe  Black  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  plying  between  ^Mirseilles  and  Tiinis, 
balance  would  tilt  in  the  favor  of  the  i  captured  in  January,  1912,  by  the 
Triple  Entente.  Italian  naval  authorities  in  the  Turoo- 

European  Armaments. — ^The  total '  Italian  war  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
collapse  of  Turkey  has  led  to  an  in- 1  100).    The  Carthane  was  stopped  on 


crease  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  the 
detaito  of  which  are  given  on  another 
page  (see  IV,  Foreign  Affairs).  Ger- 
many was  the  first  to  take  steps  to 
increase  her  army.  The  collapse  of 
Ttokey,  the  fear  of  Pan  Slaviam,  the 
stubbornness  of  Montenegro,  and 
Russia's  prestige  in  the  Balkans,  all 
were  factors  that  hastened  Germany 
to  restore  the  "halance."  The  speech 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  in  April,  in  introducing 
the  army  bill  in  the  Reichstag  is 
aigniflcant.  The  Balkan  War,  he  said, 
'has  substituted  for  passive  European 


Jan.  16,  1912,  in  tbe  open  sea  by  an 
Italian  warship.  The  oommander  of 

the  warship  found  an  aeroplane  on 
board  con?^i'ined  to  Ttmis  and  declared 
it  contraband.  As  it  waa  impossible 
to  transfer  it  from  one  vessel  to  the 
other,  the  Carthage  was  taken  to 
Cagliari,  and  there  detained  until 
Jan.  20.  The  court  held  that  the 
information  of  the  Italian  naval  au- 
thorities  was  too  general,  and  had  too 
little  connecHon  with  the  aeroplane  to 
admit  of  suilicient  reason  to  establish 
hostile  destination,  and,  therefore,  they 
were  not  justified  in  capturing  the  ves- 


Turkey  other  states  of  feverish  politi-  j  sel  transporting  the  aeroplane.  Under 


cal  activity.  .  .  .  Should  the  great 
European  conflagration  between  Ger- 
manism and  Pan  Slavism  come,  this 
change  would  alter  the  balance  in  Ger- 
many's disfavor."  The  German 
army  increase  means  the  recruiting 
of  about  160,000  additional  men  annu- 
ally, bringinu:  the  total  to  about  800. 
000  men.  The  measures  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  German  army  eompelled 
France  to  take  measures  to  keep  pace 


these  circumstance,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  aeroplane 
should  be  by  its  nature  included  in 
articl«"<  of  contraband,  conditionaUy 
or  absululely.  The  award  was  for  75,- 
000  francs  to  the  steamship  company 
and  26,000  francs  to  the  aviator* 
which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  ItaUaa 
Government. 

The  ^'HanoolM''  Case.— The  steamer 
Manouba  was  stopped  in  the  waters  of 


itli  linr  northern  neighbor  or  submit  the  Island  of  Ran  Pietro  by  an  TtnlraTi 


to  a  superiority  of  about  30  per  cent. 
France  met  the  situation  by  increas- 
ing  the  period  of  military  service 

from  two  to  three  years. 

In  October  Russia  announced 
measures  for  the  Increase  of  ber 

army.  The  war  ofiice  statement  attri- 
butes  tlie  nec(^?it\-   to   iiif^rpn*?!!''  the 


warship  on  Jan.  18,  1912.  Twenty- 
nine  Turkish  passengers  on  board  were 
suspected  of  bdonging  to  the  Turkish 

army,  and  in  conspquence  the  Manouba 
was  conducted  to  Cagliari.  There  the 
captain  of  the  Manouba  was  summoned 

to  deliver  the  Turkish  passengers  to 

Italian  authorities;  and  upon  hi«  re- 


Russian  peace  strength  to  events  that  i  f usal  the  authorities  proceeded  to 
are  ^'connected  with  the  steps  taken  |  seize  the  vessel.  The  passengers  were 
by  western  European  powers  for  in-  finally  deliverd  to  the  Italian  authori- 


crpasinfr  the  strencrth  of  their  armies." 
Russia  met  the  situation  by  extending 
the  legal  term  of  service  of  infantry 
from  three  to  three  and  one-quarter 

veara.    It  is  estimated  that  the  Eus- 

• 

eian  aiinv  will  bo  thereby  increased 
by  about' 365,000. 

HAOUB  TBIBUITAL  AWABDS 

The  "Carthage"  Case.— Two  inter- 
esting awards  were  made  during  the 
year  faj  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 


ties,  and  the  steamer  was  relonsed  and 
resumed  its  trip  to  Tunis.  The  court 
considered  the  three  successive  phases 
of  the  case — the  capture,  the  tempo- 
rary seizure,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
Turkish  passengers — and  examined  in- 
to the  legality  of  each  of  these  phases 
consider^  as  Isolated  acts.  The  court 
held  that  the  Italian  naval  authori- 
ties were  not  within  tlieir  rights  in 
capturing  the  Manouba  and  in  com* 
pelling  it  to  leave  its  course,  unless 
it  were  for  the  purpose  of  arrest* 
after  the  captain  liad  refused  to  ob^ 
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a  summoTiB  of  snirender  of  tlie  Otto- 

■uuk  passenger^:  find  that  as  no 
•uminons  bad  been  made  before  the 
eiptitre,  tbe  act  of  capturing  tho 
steamer  and  the  taking  of  it  to  Cag* 

linri  wn<^  not  legal.    But  the  author-; 
ities  had  the  right  at  Cagliari  to 
take  such  meaiar«8  of  compulaion  to 


(1(  tnin  the  flteiuner  ttniil  tiie  delivery 

of  the  Ottoman  paascng^erfl;  and  tho 
illegality  of  the  capture  originally 
and  the  taking  of  the  steamer  to 
Cagliari  did  not  Titiate  the  ■Ufleecding 
phnst's  of  the  case.  The  award  was 
for  4,000  franca  to  be  paid  by  tbe 
Italian  Government. 


ZSTEBNATZOVAL  BBLATIOVB  IN  ASIA 


Five  Power  Loan. — ^The  famous  loan 
was  finally  negotiated  on  April  20, 
after  many  delays  and  inter r  up tiuna. 
Although  a  party  to  the  negotiations, 
the  United  States  withdrew  in  March 
when  President  Wilson  annmmrcd  his 
policy  with  r^ard  to  China  (see 
tupra).  The  U>n8ortium,  therefore, 
was  composed  of  banking  groups  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia and  Japan.  Tbe  loan  was  for 
£26,000,000,  and  ia  to  be  need  exclu- 
sively for  the  Chinese  Government's 
liabilities,  for  the  redemption  of  out- 
standing provincial  loans,  lor  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  arising  from  the  revo- 
lution, for  the  disbanding  of  troops, 
for  the  redemption  of  a  certain 
amount  of  the  Chinese  Government's 
prorineisl  notes,  for  the  payment  of 
current  expenses  of  the  Chinese  Ad- 
miniBtration.  nnd  for  the  reorj^aniza- 
tion  of  the  salt  administration.  The 
loan  is  secured  on  the  whole  salt 
y  i  '  He,  subject  to  previous  loans,  but 
ail  fiitnrp  surplus  of  the  maritime 
customs  is  to  be  utilized  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  loan,  and  a  corre- 
spond ing  amount  for  the  salt  revenne 
will  be  rr]r>nsed  for  Chinese  Govern- 
ment purposes.  The  period  of  the 
loan  is  for  60  years,  with  interest 
of  five  per  eent.,  and  the  priee  of 
the  issue  was  90.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  not  to  issue  a  further  loan 
of  the  salt  gabelle  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Consortium.  (Bee  also  HT, 

Forrifjji  Affairs.) 

Tlie  fate  of  the  loan,  the  negotia- 
tions for  which  are  reviewed  in  the 
laat  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  (pp. 
94-6),  was  uncertain  for  months,  ow- 
ing to  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  purposes  to  which  the  loan 
ahonld  be  applied.  Kussia  waa  fear^ 
ful  lest  the  Chinese  Government 
would  thereby  be  enabled  to  prosecut 


military  measures  against  Mongolia, 
with  whom  Kussia  had  entered  into 
a  treaty  reeognizing  its  autonomy. 
England  was  probably  pimilarly 
placed,  because  of  her  long  cherished 
plan  to  disentangle  Tibet  from  the 
Empire,  and  to  set  it  up  as  an  autono- 
mous state.  France,  too,  as  late  as 
February,  threatened  to  withdraw  un- 
less a  Frenchman  was  appointed  one 
of  the  three  Chinese  Government  ad- 
vi.srr=^  in  the  matter  of  the  loan. 
Japan  was  careful  that  Chinese  rail- 
ways should  not  penetrate  into  Man- 
churia. The  interest  of  the  Consor- 
tium is  interpreted  to  be  primarily 
political,  the  object  being  to  secure 
political  control  and  liupervision 
through  the  medium  of  finance. 
Japan  and  Kussia  in-isted  on  partici- 
pation in  the  loan,  and  this  insipfpnoo 
is  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  a 
desire  to  participate  with  equal  voiee 
in  tlie  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  It  is  propi<!e]y  this 
phase  oi  the  loan  that  led  i'rcsidcnt 
Wilson  to  withdraw.  His  stotement 
is  clear  that  one  of  the  eventual i ties 
of  the  loan  may  entail  the  ^i^p  of  re- 
pressive measures  against  the  Chinese 
Ctovemment  which  would  tend  to  im- 
pair  the  administratiTe  independenoe 
of  rin'nn  it-^^lf. 

Mongolia  and  Tibet. — While  all  Eu- 
rope waa  absorbed  with  the  Balkan 
conflicts,  Kussia  and  Great  Britain 
wore  each  en^japed  in  nerjotiations 
with  the  Chinese  Republic  for  recog- 
nition of  their  respective  speeial  in- 
terests in  ^ronjrolia  and  Tibet.  As  in 
the  case  of  Persia,  their  activities 
appeared  parallel,  one  pressing  tbe 
Chinese  Bepublie  for  recognition  of 
Mongolian  autonomy,  the  other  \irr^- 
ing  the  recognition  oif  Tibetan  auton- 
omy. 

Following    the  Ruaso-lfongoliaa 

treabr  of  1912  (A.  7.  B.,  1912,  p.  96), 
Ttussia  began  to  take  active  steps  to 
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edlthraie  Mongoliaii  relations  and  to  i  Sir  Arthur  IfeMalioa.   As  Great  Brii- 

obtain  Chinese  recognition  of  Mon-  ain  insisted  that  the  representatives 


Solian  fiiitonomy.  To  accomplish  the 
rst,  a  iMuuguiiun  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  arransed,  headed  by 
the  Mongolian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  negotiated  the  Russo- 
Mongolian  treaty.  The  envoys  were 
received  by  the  Csar  in  January,  and 
in  February  the  Russian  government 
sent  a  number  of  officers  of  the  Rns- 
sian  Siberian  Cavalry  to  act  as  in- 
struetors  for  the  Mongolian  army. 
In  the  meantime  Russia's  efforts  were 
centered  on  obtaining  Chinese  recog- 
nition of  Mongolia.  The  Chinese 
GoTemment  made  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  retain  Mon|[olia  by  oflfering  to 
assiiirae  Monjyoha'a  dfbts  to  Russia 
and  to  the  Taitsing  iiuuk.  On  Nov. 
5  the  negotiations  Mtween  Russia  and 
China  were  completed.  By  the  agree- 
ment China  reco«nii^<^9  the  autonomy 
of  Outer  Mongolia  and  engages  not  to 
interfere  in  us  internal  affairs,  nor 
to  send  troops  there.  Russia  recog- 
nizes Chinese  suzerainty  over  Outer 
Mongolia  and  engages  not  to  maintain 
troops  there,  except  consular  guards. 
Both  China  and  Russia  agree  to  ab- 
stain from  colonizing  Outer  Mongolia.  '  Turkey  of  about  £28.000,000.  The 


meet  on  equal  terms,  it  is  thought 
that  the  Simla  Conference  will  con- 
clude with  a  recognition  by  China  of 
an  autonomous  Tibet. 

The  terms  of  a  Mongol-Tibetan 
treaty  were  made  public  in  January. 
A  treaty  between  these  countries  is 
interpreted  as  a  concerted  attempt  to 
sever  their  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Republic  By  the  treaty  they  recog- 
nise each  other's  independenoe  and 
undertake  to  open  their  frontiers  to 
the  goods  and  products  of  each  other. 
The  subjects  of  each  have  the  risht 
to  establish  industrial  and  financial 
enterprises  in  the  other's  territories, 
and  both  undertake  to  spread  the  re* 
ligion  of  Buddhism. 

THE  NEAB  EAST 

Railway  Concessions. — Negotiations 
in  Paris  between  Djavid  Bey  and  the 
French  Government  resulted  in  a  pro- 

visional  a^TOf  nient  whereby  France 
acquires  important  railway  and  port 
concessions  in  Syria  and  in  Armenia. 
France  in  return  will  gr>.nt  a  loan  to 


China  declares  herself  ready  to  accept 
the  good  offices  of  Russia  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  Outer  Mongolia 
conformnble  to  the  Russo-lMongolian 
treaty  of  1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  90). 
In  an  exchange  of  notes  on  Nov.  5 
between  the  Russian  ^linister  at  Pekin 
lUld  the  Chinese  iMini.ster  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  KuHsia  recognizes  that  Outer 
Mongolia  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
China  [Questions  Diplomatiques  ct 
Coloniales,  759).   The  limits 

of  Outer  Mongolia  are  not  defined, 
and  are  to  be  determined  by  a  con- 
ference at  Kiakhta,  where  the  Russian. 
Chinese,  and  Mongolian  representa- 
tives will  meet  on  an  equality. 

While  Russo-Chincse  negotiations 
were  being  conducted  concerning  Mon- 
golia. Great  Tlritnin  pro??sed  the  mat- 
ter of  an  autonomous  Tibet.  Great 
Britain  had  long  marked  out  Tibet  as 
a  buffer  state  to  India  and  urged 
Chinese  recognition  of  Tibet.  In  Sep- 
tember, c  conference  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Tibet  and  the  Chinese 
Republic  was  arranged  by  Great 
Britain.  In  October,  the  conference 
met  at  Simla  under  the  presidency  of 


ports  in  which  France  gains  special 
concessions  are:  Haifa  and  Tripolis 
in  Syria,  Ileraclea  (Eregli)  and  Ine- 
Iwli  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  waa  orig- 
inally announced  that  railway  con- 
cessions in  Syria  include  .  a  right  to 
extend  the  Aleppo-Homs  Railway  from 
Layak.  the  southern  terminus,  to  Lyd- 
da,  where  the  line  will  join  the  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  railway,  and  that  in  Ar- 
menia they  related  to  projected  lines 
from  Samsun  to  Sivas  and  Kharput, 
and  from  Trebizond  to  Sivas.  But 
in  October,  it  was  announced  that  the 
original  concessions  in  Armenia  were 
tiKxliflcd  in  (h'feroncc  to  T^issia  and 
her  riglits  based  on  her  convention  of 
1900  with  Turkey.  The  concessions 
as  amended  will  not  include  the  ex< 
tension  of  the  Saiii.«un-Siva'?-Pingan- 
Erzinghian  line  to  Krzerum,  but  to 
a  point,  Pekjaridj,  50  miles  north- 
east of  Erzinghian.  The  south-going 
section  of  the  line  from  Pingan  to 
Kharptit  is  extended  as  far  as  Ar- 
ghana  and  a  concession  is  added  for  a 
line  from  Arghana  to  Bitlis  and  Van. 
{Questions    DiplomaHqu€§   tt  OSolo* 
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Tn  February  if  was  nnnotincrd  that 
Russia  acquired  from  I'ersiu  a  right 
to  (instruct  a  railway  from  Julia  to 
Tbbrit  with  SB  tstensioii  to  Lake 
UruDiiah  and  a  prefcreiit  i  i!  ri;:l]t  to 
baild  a  railway  from  Tabriz  t^i  Kaz- 
x'uL,  The  first  conceflsion  is  evideutly 
designed  bj  Biistia  for  the  pmpose 
of  penetrating  into  north  Persia  in 
order  to  aooompUsh  ita  eomplete  pa* 
cificatioii. 

The  Penlni  Gulf  .—An  erent  baT- 

ing  important  bearing  on  the  Bagdad 
Railway  and  ita  terminus  at  the  Ppt- 
sion  Gulf  was  the  agreement  between 
Tnrkey  and  Great  Britain  aonoiineed 
in  May.  Under  tiie  agreement  Great 
Britain  recognizes  thp  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte  over  Koweit,  which  is  to 


1m?  an  nutononious  Jcasa  of  the  Otto- 
II Kin  empire.  The  Porte  engages  not 
to  interlere  in  internal  fUQfairs  of 
Koweit  or  in  questions  of  eonoeMions 
niid  explicitly  recognizes  the  validity 
of  conventions  between  the  Sheikh  find 
Great  Britain.  The  Porte  abandons 
preteniiona  to  raierainty  over  the 
peninsula  of  El  Katr,  the  Bohrein 
Islands.  Muscat,  and  thf^  territory  of 
trucial  chiefs,  and  recognizes  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  light,  buoy  and 
police  the  Gulf.  The  significance  of 
this  agreement  lies  in  th^^  tact  that 
the  Persinn  Culf  terminus  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway,  a  German  interest,  is 
completely  in  British  control.  To  be 
fr^e  from  British  influence  the  ter» 
uiinus  must  be  shifted  to  Ba^ra, 


INTESNAXZOVAIi  PEACE  AND  ABBIT&ATIOK 


Jamu  L.  TBTOM' 


Ite  PaUee  of  Piaee.— ^e  mort 

significant  event  of  the  year  in  the 
peace  movement  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague. 
^Ikis  is  the  first  eourtboiise  of  the 
family  of  nations.  By  it  the  organ- 
ization of  international  justice,  which 
is  now  on  a  permanent  basis,  has  be- 
come irfsiialized  even  to  the  man  in 
the  street.  The  ceremony  of  dedica- 
ti<m  took  place  in  the  large  court  room 
of  the  Palace  on  Aug.  28,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Qneen  WilbeTmlna.  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Queen  Mother,  distin- 
guished officers  of  state,  foreif^ii  min- 
iiters,  members  of  the  Permanent 
Oourt  of  Arbitratton,  and  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  gave  the  money  for  the 
buildin«,  approximately  $1,500,000. 
The  control  of  the  Palace  was  trsins- 
fened  from  the  CamejEfie  Foundation 
to^  Jonkheer  P.encko  Van  Swinderen, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
KetherlandSi  and  ex-offlcio  president  of 
the  Permanent  Administrative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. Inspired  by  a  suprsrestion 
made  by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
•tsnt,  the  nations  have  made  gifts 
toward  the  construction  and  famish- 
ing of  the  hTiildinLT  'i'-'^  t}ip  adornment 
of  the  grounds.  The  interior  is  adapt- 
ed not  only  to  the  sesBions  of  the 
wnt,  but  to  the  use  of  committee 
fonfrrrnrrg.  to  a  librnrr  of  interna- 

ti<mal  law,  and  to  administration. 


Ill 


fntematioBal  Pmm  OoolinneM.^ 

The  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  inter- 
national meetings  held  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  arbitration.  The  first 
of  these,  the  twentieth  Universal  Peace 
Congre«5«!.  was  in  session  An;:  20-23 
in  the  Knights  Hall,  the  building  in 
wbieh  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
met  in  1007.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Knights  Hall,  Sept.  3-5,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  Lord  Wear- 
dale,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Tydeman,  president  of 
the  Netherlands  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Uinott.  The  hospital- 
ity ertended  to  the  members  of  the 
Union  and  the  conpfressists  hv  the 
municipalities  and  the  Government, 
and  the  thoroughly  organized  commit- 
tees of  arrangements  made  the  meet- 
injfrs  in  TTolland  meiTinrnMn  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  peace  movement. 

American  Agencies  of  Promotion.— 
The  fourth  American  Pmee  Congress 
was  }ie1d  at  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  ^Tay 
1-3,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon, 
Riehard  Bartholdt.  It  was  arranged 
and  financed  by  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  St.  Louis.  Thirty  states 
and  50  cities  were  represente*!  by  dele- 
gates who  came  not  only  from  peace 
societies  but  from  business,  education- 
al, religious,  and  other  asusociations. 
The  Clark  University  Conferenees» 
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wh:ch   nrr.  ilovoU'd  to  the  stiuly  of  :  turc>.    In  tlio  Unitt-d  S'tatoa  the  effort 


racial  conditions  and  pro.^ont  day  de- 
velopments in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries, took  for  the  general  subject  in 
1013  the  study  of  Latin-Anirrican  re- 
lations ^vith  the  United  States.  Tlie 
Lake  Mohouk  Conference  was  con- 
tinued under  the  direetion  of  Daniel 
Smllcy  with  its  usual  iHuccrss. 

The  report  of  Cliarlcs  \V.  Eliot  on 
his  visit  to  the  Far  Ea^t  ha^  been 
publiahed  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, under  \v]i().-.c  auspioos  ho  made 
his  journey.  President  Kliot  has  em- 
phasized in  ilia  recent  utterances  the 
importance  of  the  organisation  of  ]n-> 
ternational  justiec  as  essential  to  in- 
ternational peace.  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Pcah<»dy  has  recently  made  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East,  and  Robert  Bacon,  for- 
merly  Secretary  of  State,  is  visitinp: 


for  the  ori;anizat  ion  of  tlic  Chureh 
i*caee  League,  an  association  with 
over  a  thousand  members  which  will 
enlist  eler^^nnien  in  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace,  has  been  perfected, 
with  Bisliop  David  U.  Greer  of  New 
York  as  president,  and  the  Rev.  Fred* 
criek  Lyncli  as  secretary.  The  Amer- 
ican Peaeo  Society,  with  hcadiiuarters 
at  Washington,  has  now  a  total  of  23 
branches,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Tbo 
^^"()rM  Peace  Foundation  has  n  l  fr  1  to 
its  staflf  Prof.  Charles  H,  Lcvermore, 
for  work  among  colleges,  George  W, 
Nasmytb,  for  work  among  students  aa 
'director  of  the  International  Pureau 
of  Students,  and  Alfred  G.  Bryant, 
for  organisation  work  among  states 
and  cities.  Conferences  on  tiie  plan 
of  a   seniinar   have   been  projected 


South  American  countries  under  the  by    tlie    World    Peace  Foundation 


auspices  of  the  Endowment,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  peace 
and  arbitration. 

The  most  original  effort  made  by 
the  peace  movement  during  the  year 
along  practical  lines  was  the  send  in;; 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  of  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries to  report  on  conditions  caused 
b^  the  recent  wars.  This  commis- 
sion consisted  of  Dr.  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford  (En'jlfind)  ;  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dut- 
ton,  of  Columbia  University  (United 
States) ;  M.  Justin  Oodart,  deputy  for 
Lyons  (France)  ;  Professor  MiliukofT, 
member  of  the  Duma  ( Russia  K  Tlie 
work  of  this  commission  marks  a  dis- 
tinct attempt  on  the  part  of  the  peace 
movement  to  deal  with  actual  situa- 
tions of  criticnl  character  as  well  as 
to  devote  itself  to  educational  propa- 
ganda by  literature  and  lectures. 

The  need  of  more  complete  inter- 
national organization  of  peace  socio 
ties  has  become  apparent  to  workers 
engnged  in  the  peace  cause.  During 
1014  it  is  expected  that  a  special 
mertiTTT  will  be  held  somewhere  in 
Europe  for  the  revision  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Bnieau  of  International 
Peace  at  Berne,  which  at  present  is 
the  central  rnunril  of  nil  the  pen-p 
Bocietie*!.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Car- 
ton Foundation,  which  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  Norman  Angell,  author  of 
The  Great  Illusion,  has  extended  its 
influence  by  the  organization  of  so- 

eieties,  debates,  and  courses  of  lec 


lis 


and  will  be  carried  on  by  men  and 
women  who  are  authorities  in  the 
peace  movement.  Xonnan  Angell  has 
vi«itcd  the  United  States  unfler  the 
auspices  of  the  Foundation  and  David 
Starr  Jordan  has  made  a  tour  of  Eu' 
ropean  countries.  Dr.  Jordan  also 
ionk  an  active  part  in  the  di'^en'^sion 
that  arose  over  the  Alien  Land  bill 
in  California,  which  was  said  to  have 
discriminated  against  the  Japanese 
(see  International  Relotiom  of  the 
U.  8.,  supra;  and  I,  American  His- 
tory). Several  of  the  peace  societies 
organized  campaigns  of  meetings  and 
petitions  for  the  purpn«5e  of  influenc- 
ing Congress  to  repeal  the  exemption 
clause  in  the  Panama  Canal  Act  or  to 
•submit  the  dispute  on  that  subject  to 
arbitration. 

Celebration  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
— A  conference  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Celebration  of  the 
One-Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Peace 
Among  English-Speaking  Peoples  with 
British  and  Canadian  committees  was 
held  in  New  York  City  May  5-9.  The 
British  dele;7ation  wrs  headed  by  Lord 
Weardale,  the  Canadian  by  Sir  Ed- 
mund Walker,  and  the  Australian  by 
Sir  George  Held.  Arrangements  were 
under  the  p-eneral  ehar<?e  of  John  A. 
Stewart  and  Andrew  B.  Tlumjihrey  of 
New  York.  The  delegates  were  given 
public  receptions  and  banquets,  not 
only  in  New  York  but  in  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, Chirrv'f),  nnd  other  cities.  At 
Washington  they  were  received  by  the 
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Prf-sident  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Eminent  m«n  participated  in  the  pro- 
eeediogs  and  drew  up  a  tentative  pro> 
gramme  for  the  ob-ervance  of  tlie 
centenary,  A  conference  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican committee  was  called  to  meet  in 
Ridimond,  Vs.,  Dec  3  and  4,  for  the 
pnrpc^e  of  layinjr  out  a  plan  for  city 
and  state  celebrations,  and  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  peace  which  has  en- 
dured between  the  United  States  and 
other  eountries  as  well  «■  Great 
Britain. 

Tliird  Hague  Confeience.— Although 
there  has  been  general  inertia  in  re- 
gMTd  to  the  calling  of  the  Third  Ha^e 
Conference,  which,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  m  1907,  was  expected  to  meet 
in  1915,  ilrat  being  preceded  by  the 
work  of  a  preliminary  committee 
called  two  years  in  fi<lv:tnec,  an  efTort 
ia  gathering  force  to  induce  the  United 
States  or  some  other  Government  to 
take  steps  toward  having  the  nations 
a«;semhle<l.  Several  na*ion^  have  ap- 
pointed otficial  national  committees  on 
the  subject  of  the  programme,  but  an 
international  committee  has  not  yet 
brrn  form<vl.  The  Americ.in  ap- 
pointees of  President  Taft  (J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  chairman;  Gen.  Enoch  H. 
Crowd er,  Judge<Advocate>General  of 
thv  V.  S.  Army;  and  Kear-Admirnl 
Wainwright,  U.  S.  Navy)  have  re- 
cently submitted  their  report  to  the 
Department  of  8t:ite.  So  far  as  a 
eonsen«in?^  of  opinion  i??  nvnilnlilo,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  programme  of 
the  conference  is  likely  to  include  some 
attempt  at  the  codification  of  inter- 
ri.'itional  law,  nn  rfToit  to  dcvi^t'  a 
plan  by  which  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice  may  be  appointed, 
a  discussion  of  the  question  of  nrrinl 
warfiro.  a  eode  for  the  rfiriilation 
of  maritime  warfare,  a  prohibition 
against  war  loans  to  belligerents  by 
seatral  nations,  and  a  diseusslon  ot 
sanction^  to  prevent  tlie  violation  of 
internati'  Tri!  hiw.  A  discussion  was 
instituted  at  the  Interparliamentary' 
Union  for  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  permanent  mmtralization  to  small 
countries  otlicr  tluui  tliose  which,  like 
Beli^ium  and  Switzerland,  have  adopt- 
ed this  plan.  An  effort  was  also  made 
at  the  Interparliamentnry  Union  to 
enlarjre  the  rangf'  of  1  ^sic-;  for  dis- 
cu-sif)n  from  matters  relating;  purt'ly 
to  arbitration  and  peace,  and  bo  in- 


crease the  scope  of  the  international 
order. 

The  Bfyan  Peace  PlaiL— The  most 

popular  peace  project  of  the  year  ia 
that  which  is  known  as  the  Bryan 
plan,  the  spokesman  for  which  is  iSec- 
retary  Bryan  himself.  This  plan  pro* 
vides  for  treaties  l>y  which  the  United 
States  shall  insliiutt-  with  other  na- 
tions a  system  of  permanent  interna- 
tional commissions  of  inquiry,  on  the 
gennal  principle  of  the  commissioil 
adopted  by  the  TTaf^iie  Conforpnee*?  of 
1899  and  1907,  but  with  certain  ad- 
vanced features  which  these  conven- 
tions do  not  contain.  The  Bryan  plan, 
like  artich'  thr«'e  of  the  arbitration 
treaties  of  President  Taft,  provides 
that  in  case  diplomacy  has  failed  to 
adjust  any  international  difference, 
the  dispute  may  be  taken  to  a  perma- 
nent international  commission  of  in- 
quiry for  impartial  investigation.  The 
I  Ian  provides  for  a  commission  of  five 
members,  one  from  each  contracting 
country,  one  chosen  by  each  contract- 
ing country  from  some  other  country, 
and  one  cliosen  by  these  four.  It 
«rive<;  tho  commission  authority  to 
take  the  initiative.  While  a  question 
is  being  considered  by  the  commission, 
govern iricnis  which  arc  parties  to  the 
dtfpTite  shall  neither  dfclare  war  nor 
increase  their  armaments,  but  the 
clause  in  regard  to  the  truce  of  arma- 
ments will  not  apply  if  one  of  the 
countrie;'  becomes  menneed  in  a  dis- 
pute with  a  third  country.  It  ia  un- 
derstood that  in  the  matter  of  details 
considerable  liberty  will  be  allowed, 
and  then  fo TV  nil  Hic  troatir^  that  may 
be  adopted  liy  tlio  Ujiit<'d  States  em- 
bodying the  Bryan  plan  may  not  be 
uniform  in  character,  though  they 
will  tonfain  the  ^renoral  principl'  of 
an  investigation  by  an  inijKutial  com- 
mission, the  report  of  which  will  not 
bind  the  governments  to  arbitration 
or  any  othnr  notion,  althoni^h  it  is 
expected  to  enable  the  governments  to 
see  for  themselves  what  course  of  pro- 
cedure to  take.  At  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  me^^s;i;:o  to  ConL'rcss  on 
Dec.  2.  the  Bryan  [•Ian.  Avhich  was 
lirst  proposed  at  a  conference  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washington  soon 
after  the  new  Administration  came 
into  power,  had  been  adopted  in  prin- 
ciple by  .11  Covernfiicnt-..  Four  of 
these,  Salvador,  Guatcmuiu,  Panama, 
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and  Honduraa,  have  embodied  it  in 
trattiea  with  the  United  Statee.  The 

Bryan  plan  was  uniinimously  endorst-d 
by  both  the  Urn'vrr^al  Peace  Congress 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Intetnatioiikl  AxUtratimit.— It  may 
be  eaid  that  arbitrations  are  being 
held  somewhere  all  the  time.  Many 
of  these  are  minor  cases  which  are 
dealt  with  by  special  tribunals  and 
relate  to  boundary  [ur^tions  or  to 
claims.  On  May  6,  1913.  tin  Pcrmn- 
ncnt  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague  gave  its  award  on  the  ease  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  arising  over 
seizure  of  the  ships  Cartharjc  anrl 
Manouba  i&ee  supra).  The  awards  in 
each  question  were  in  fayor  of  Prance. 
In  the  ease  of  a  question  of  delimita- 


tion, arising  between  Holland  and 
Portugal  over  their  respeetive  boun- 
daries in  the  island  of  Timor,  the  dis- 
pute, instead  of  being  submitted  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  was  given  to  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A 
special  tribunal,  erected  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  ad- 
judication of  pecuniary  claims,  cod> 
sisting  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick  of 
Canada  for  Great  Britain  and  Chand- 
ler P.  Anderson,  former  Counsellor  to 
the  State  Department,  for  the  United 
States,  with  M.  Henri  Fromageot  of 
France  as  third  arbiter,  began  its  ses- 
sions in  May,  having  on  the  docket 
about  300  eases.  <iMe  also  Interna 
tUmal  Belaiitm,  •tfpro.) 


PAVAKA-PACZFIO  INTBBKATZOKjIIi  EZPOSmOV 


0  The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  au- 
thorised by  Act  of  Congress  as  the 
nation's  celebration  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Cjuial,  is  official Iv 
located  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  By 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  all  nations  are  invited 
to  partieipato  therein.  The  Panama 
Canal,  by  affording  a  more  direct 
waterway  from  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
icas to  the  Orient,  will,  it  Is  felt,  ad- 
vance the  commerce  of  the  world,  pro- 
mote universal  peace,  and  elevate  hu- 
manity. As  a  consequence  of  changing 
routes  of  ocean  travel,  new  migrations 
of  men  will  take  plnro  tk^w  nreas  of 
productivity  will  develop,  new  cos- 
mopolitan cities  will  arise,  and  new 
financial  and  trade  connections  will 
be  established.  The  location  of  the 
celebration  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
North  America,  on  the  line  of  what 
is  termed  "the  meeting  place  of  the 
Ka>*t  and  tlie  We<;t."  has  been  chosen 
ns  that  wliieh  will  best  enaiile  an  ex- 
position to  illustrate  and  emphasize 
the  good  work  of  the  Canal. 

Tlie  s;ite  eliosrn  one  of  the  nmst 
henntiful  to  l>e  found  in  tlie  United 
States,  facing  north  on  the  Bay  of 
Ssn  Francisco,  with  majestie  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  ri-^inpr  behind 
the  pieinresque  height"*  of  tlie  city. 
Ocean-going  ves.sels  may  discharge 
cargoes  at  the  grounds  snd  a  stand- 
ard-gauge railway  ninnint:  throvi^:h 
them  will  transport  carload  lots  di- 
rectly into  the  buildings.    The  eitr 


comprises  635  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  three  sections. 
In  the  center,  compacted  Into  m 

group,  and  separated  by  connecting 
courts  and  avenues,  are  placed  the 
great  exhibit  palaoes,  II  in  number, 

each  representmg  a  department  in  the 

industrial  classification,  as  follows: 
Machinery  Hall,  Varied  Industries, 
Manufactures,  Liberal  Arts,  Education 

and  Social  Economy,  Food  Prodneta, 
Afrriculture.  Transportation.  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  Horticulture,  to 
whidi  is  added  Festival  Hall.  Eight 
of  these  palaces  form  a  parallelogram, 
their  facades  modified  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  intervening  courts,  their 
architectural  features  harmonized  into 
a  noble  and  beautiful  picture.  Over 
the  ■vvhnip  i"  lavi';hcd  a  color  scheme*, 
caught  from  California  sun,  sea  and 
shore  and  specially  designed  by  one 
of  the  world's  masters  in  color.  The 
dominaf  injj  feature  of  the  arehitectnro 
is  a  seven-storied  tower,  called  the 
"Tower  of  Jewels,"  rising  over  the 
south  main  entrance  to  a  height  of 
110  ft.  Tlie  palaces  are  entirely  ade- 
quate to  a  display  of  the  world's  re- 
sources and  products.  Thev  are  con- 
structed of  an  imitation  of  travertine 
marble,  tlio  prevailinfr  tone  of  which  is 
old  ivory.  The  courts  are  hi^rhly  or- 
namented by  colonnade,  statue,  foun- 
tain and  mural  painting.  More  than 
2.'iO  ^'rntips  of  statuary  are  uttraetlve- 
ly  ]>laccd  within  the  rrr'^iird". 
To  the  east  of  this  central  section, 
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65  acres  are  devoted  to  the  amusement 
concessions,  all  of  which  have  been 
■elected  for  their  educative  as  well  as 
cnteitminmciit  Talue,  some  of  them 
representing  an  original  outlay  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  To  the 
west,  spreading  fan-shaped  along  the 
bay,  is  the  section  devoted  to  the  pa- 
vilionB  of  the  foreign  nations  and  of 
the  states;  while  still  bevoiid  IIk-sc 
lie  the  aviation  and  athletic  lield;  the 
drill  groimda,  capable  of  showing  ten 
thousand  trooj>s  in  drill  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  stock  yards,  buildings 
and  racetrack. 

The  Exposition  is  endowed  by  an 
initial  appropriation  of  approximate- 
ly $20,000,000  from  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia and  counties  and  the  city  of 
8an  Frnneisco  and  its  citizens.  Based 
on  the  lii^tory  of  previous  expositions 
and  the  pro'^*  nt  outlook  for  this,  it  is 
estimated  that  uwrc  than  $80,000,000 
will  be  expended^ as  follows; 

Appropriation    by  state  of 

raliforDia  (tax  levy)   15,000,000 

Appropriation  by  city  of  San 

Francisco  (bond  Issue) ....  5,000^000 

Subscribrd  by  dilzen.s  of  San 
Francisco    7,000^000 

Foreign  goTernmeuts  (esti- 
mated)   10,000,000 

BUtea  of  tlie  United  States 

festliDated)    8,000,000 

Counfl<'^  of  r.nllfnrnla  (cstl- 

matrd    2.000.000 

V  S,  ',..v. mm  rif  ( rstlmat'd )  1,000,000 

Indlvidoal  exbibltors,  for  in- 
stallation and  nalnteoaace 
(estimated)    26,000,000 

CmiceaBioaatres,  tor  Installa- 
tion, operation  and  equip- 
ment (estimated)    10,000,000 

Opemtlng  and  closing  by  Ex- 
position (estimated)   7.000,000 

Total  180.500.000 

^  Thirty-one  for'^if.'n  nations  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  participate, 
as  follows  fsArgentine,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Cnnafln.  (niili.  China,  Co?»ta  Rica, 
Ctiba,  Deniiiurk.  Doiniiiiran  RepubUe, 
Ecuador,  France,  Guatemala,  liayti, 
Holland,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Li- 
Wrii.  ]\Texico,  New  Zealana,  Nica- 
rajjua,  Panama.  Persia,  Peru.  Portu- 
gal, Salvador,  Spain,  JSweden,  Uruguay, 
Venesnela.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
nnd  Russia  have  ofTicially  deelined  to 
participate,  but  their  decision  may  be 
reversed  under  pressure  of  public  de- 
mand. vThlrty-flTe  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  also  have 
announced  their  intention  to  partiei- 
pate^K  namely:    Arizona,  Colorado. 
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Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Tndi  ana,  Towa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 

New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Kico,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washing^ton, 
West  Virginii,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Although  most  conventions  and  con- 
gresses fix  their  meeting  place  but  one 
year  in  advance,  already  more  than 
180  of  these  bodies  have  named  San 
Francisco  for  1015.  Among  the  moiit 
prominent  of  these  are: 

International  Congress  on  Education. 
International  Kfflclcncy  Congress, 
intornaiionni  Congress  on  ICaitetinc 
and  Farm  Credits. 
International   Bleetrotechnlcal  Com- 

mis<;|(iU. 

International  Electrical  Congress. 
Intrrnational  Council  of  Nurses. 
International  EnKlnoerlnp  Congress. 
Internal lonnl  (Ja  ^  ('on;;t<  sH. 
Intornatlonal  CongreM  of  Authors  and 
Journalists, 

Woman's  World  Congress  of  Mlasions. 
National  Congress  or  Mothers. 
National  Dralnape  Congress. 
Congress  on  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
Amcrlran  Urd  Cio-is 
American  Historical  Association. 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alnmns. 
Association  of  American  UnlTersltiea. 
American  8o^^  of  Mechanical  En* 

glnrers. 

American  Gas  Institute. 
Astronomical   and  Astropbyslcal  So- 
ciety of  America. 

International  Association  of  Labor 

Commissioners. 
American  Electrochemical  Boclctj. 
Nailonal  Association  of  Ballwaj  Com- 

missloners. 

American  Society  of  Animal  Nutrition. 
Amorlcan  Institute  of  Ekctrlcal  En- 
gineers, 

National  Academy  of  Political  and  So< 
clal  Science. 
American  Home  Economic  Association. 
Insurance  Commissioners*  National  As- 
sociation. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine. 
As'Jnclafrd  Harvard  Clubs  of  America. 
American  School  I'eace  League. 
Natkmal  Bdncatlonal  Assodatlon. 

O  The  Exposition  will  he  open  from 

Feb.  20  to  Dec.  4,  1915.  Its  plan  is 
alrendy  completely  wrouf^ht  out.  Tlie 
architectural,  sculptural,  color  and 
electrical  adornment  is  heing  applied. 
All  exhibit  palaces  are  under  construc- 
tion and  will  be  finished  by  July,  1914. 
The  four  divisions,  works,  exhibits, 
conoesaiona  and  exploitation,  are  er- 
ganizcd  In  foroa,  and  it  is  expected 
that  all  preparations  will  be  completed 
well  in  advance  of  the  opening  date. 
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INTEKNATIONAL  CONGB  ESSES  AND  EXPOSITIONS 


International  Congresses. — Below  is 
Ik  list  of  the  important  internutioiial 
eongreefleft  and  conferences  of  the  year. 
Many  of  t\ie  congre88e«  are  given  ex- 
tended notiee  in  other  departments  of 
the  \e\r  Book,  complete  references  to 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Index. 

A<'ronniitir  Fcdoratlon.  Parll,>Jaa.  28. 

AKriculiure,  Koine»  May  d. 
_  AlcobollMB  <foarteentb),  Milan,  Sept 
22. 

Alimentation  Workers,  rarls,  Jan.  27. 
c  hildren.  Protection  of;  Broawla,  July 

Commercial    Inatmction,  Bvdapest, 
Aug.  HI -Sept.  5. 
Co^ttoQ    (ninth).  The  Hague.  Jnne 

Cultivation  hf  Machlaea  (second), 

Bolssons,  Aupr.  22-no. 

Customs,  i'aris.  Mar.  • 

Deaf  and  Dumb  (first),  Ghent,  Aug. 

18. 

Esperanto  (nlntb),  Berne,  Aug.  24. 
EucbarUtic     (fourteentb),  Valletta. 
April  23.  ' 

Pnctopy  Inspection.  Chicago.  Mnv  C. 

Fire  Knglnccrs  (forty-ttrst  aiiuuul), 
New  York.  Sopt.  l-<5. 

Plshrry  (sixth),  ostcnd,  Aug.  18-20. 

Food  TrodiK  ts.  Cooking;  ana  Hygiene 
(second).  Lyons.  May  1-18. 

G»»oRraphical  (tenth),  Rome.  March  27. 

Geological  (twelfth),  Toronto*  Canada, 
Aug.  7-14. 

Historical  Studies,  T.ondon,  April  8>9. 

Housing.  The  llngiic  Scptemhor. 

Infant  Mortality.  I..ondon,  Aug.  4-5. 

International    Associations  (^second 
Brussels,  June  in- 10. 

International  Law  ( twenty -slxtb),  Ox- 
ford, Ang.  4-9. 

Interparliamentary  T'nlonfelghteentb), 
The  Hague.  Sept.  .'{  .I. 

Jnrlsls.      rlin,  Feb.  10-11. 

Law.  Madrid.  Oct.  1. 

Literary  and  Artistic  Property  (thirty- 
third).  The  Hague.  July  16-19. 

Medicine,  London.  Aug.  6-12. 

Neurology  (third).  Ghent.  Atig.  20, 

Olive  Growers,  AJaccio,  Oct.  7-13. 

Opium  Conference,  The  Hague,  July 
1-9. 


Pan-American  (sixth).  Lima. 
I'eace  (twentieth),  The  Hague,  Aug. 
2023.  .  • 

Physical  Culture,  Paris,  March  18-20. 
I'byslotogical     (ninth),  Grontngen, 

Sept.  2-6. 

Physiotherapy  (fonrtli),  Berlin,  March 

2G  30. 

I'olar  Commission,  Rome,  April. 

Psychology  (second),  I'aria.  March  25. 

Refrigeration  (third),  Washington  and 
ChlcagOL  Sept.  1.5  24. 

Religions  Progress,  Paris.  July. 

Saccharine  and  Analoffom  Substances, 
Paris,  Feb.  3. 

School  Hygiene  (fourth),  Buffalo,  Aug. 
2&-30. 

Students  (eighteenth),  Buffalo,  Aug. 

20  Sept.  20. 

Sunday  School  (seventh),  Zurich,  July 

1  % 


White  Slave  Trafllc  (flfth).  London, 
July. 

Woman  SulTrage.  Budapest,  July 
15-20, 

Woman  SnfTrage,  Men's  League  for 

(second),  Budapest.  June  15-20. 

Wi.m.in's  ("lirlstlnn  Temperance  UntoB 

(Hint 111.  r.r«M>l;lyu.  Oct.  23-28. 

International  Expositions. — A  gen- 
eral international  txpo-^ition  Nvas  lield 
at  Ghent,  from  April  to  November. 
Tlie  important  special  expositions  were 
as  follows: 

Art  (eleventh),  Munich.  June-October. 

Autoiunbiii's  (fourth),  St.  Petersborx; 
Mny  L'O-.lnne  .•. 

Itulidliig,  Leipzig,  May-October 

Color  i'rlntlng,  Leeds,  March. 

I  "I  re  Prevention.  New  York.  Sept.  1-6, 

Flower  Show,  Sew  York.  April  5-12. 

(iraphic  Arts,  Amsterdsm,  July  10- 
Sent.  I.').  • 

Hyjrf.  nf,  Lima.  Nov.  2-r)ec.  V,l. 

Industrial  Motors,  I'arma,  Junc-Oc- 
toIxT, 

pharmaceutical  (third),  Vienna,  Sept. 
Safety  and  Sanitation,  New  ToHl 

Dec.  11.  ^ 
Watering  Places  and  Vacation  BesortSh 

Vichy,  May  5-OcL  15. 


lie 
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IV.   FOBEIGN  AFFAIRS 


Durine  1913  peace  in  Latin  America  [  Carnegie  Endowrnent  for  International 
*.:_r.„u„.4         ir.  Mnvipn  '  Peace,  reached  Brazil  in  October  and 


was  ritallv  disturbed  only  in  ]SIexico 
Interest  was  keenly  aroused  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  proba- 
ble Mteetion  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  Secre- 
taiy  of  State.  Much  discussion  was 
therefore  provoked  by  President  Wil- 
•on's  statement  on  March  11.  It» 
ehief  paragraph  was  as  follows: 

Wc  can  bare  no  sympatb?  with  thoae 
who  seek  to  sotro  the  power  OX  govern- 
jnont  to  advnnco  their  own  personal  in- 
t^Tosrs  or  nml.ltlon.  \V<'  arc  the  friends 
of  peace  but  w.-  know  that  tbt-re  can  bo 
no  Is8ting  peacf  in  such  circumstances*. 
As  frlendii  we  shall  prefer  those  who  act 
la  the  Intewet  of  peace  and  honor,  who 
motect  prirate  rlgbts  and  respect  the  re- 
straints of  constitutional  proTlslon. 


While  no  particular  nation  is  there- 
in mentioned,  the  signiBcance  of  the 

address  lies  in  its  application  to  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America,  and  is 
related,  in  its  essence,  to  the  present 
Administration's  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe   Doctrine.    The  suspicion  of 


Peace,  reached  Brazil  in  October  and 
delivered  addresses  in  many  of  the 
capitals  of  South  America,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  arouse  the  sympntliy  of 
all  serious  students  to  the  benefits 
of  international  understanding  and 
the  resultant  adherence  to  peaceful 
methods  in  all  international  relation- 
ships. Kx -President  Roosevelt  left 
New  York  on  October  4  for  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  where  he  was  to  de- 
liver, on  the  invitations  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, public  addresses^  on  topics 
of  great  international  signifteance. 
The  writer  also,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  spent  the 
latter  half  of  1012  and  a  part  of  1913 
in  Soutli  America,  giving  public  con- 
  'al  81 


ferenccs  with  the  oflScial  support  of 

various  Governments,  on  the  Pan- 
American  Union  and  its  unique  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  better  friendship  and 
commercial  interchanjje.    Gen.  Rafael 

Monroe   i^cLrim-.    i  n'    -..-I'.v-.v,   p.pyes.  a  former  president  of  Colombia, 

the  American  Republics  was  not,  how- j  traveled  in  South  America,  deliv- 
erer, altogether  allayed  by  some  of  ^.^ing  addresses  on  Pan- Americanism, 
the  practical  steps  deemed  necessary  Delegates  from  the  Boston  Chamber 


by  the  Administration,  and  as  the 
rear  ended  there  was  evidence  that 
those  who  were  enemies  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  had  a  consider- 
able following  in  Latin  America.  One 
oontributary  cause  to  this  was  the 
constant  effort  maintained  by  the  Pan- 
Latin,  Manuel  Ugarte,  in  his  writings 
sad  public  utterances,  to  oppose  what 
he  called  the  "imperialism"  of  the 
United  States.  Forces  arrainst  such 
a  misunderstanding,  but  by  no  means 
directed  intentionally  toward  that 
end,  were  obsenred  through  the  tour 
in  South  America  undertaken  by  Rob- 
ert P.acon.  formerly  Ambassador  to 
France,  who,  as  representative  of  the 


of  Commerce  spent  three  months  in 
South  America,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained hospitably,  returning  with 
sincere  regard  for  the  peoples  there. 
Similar  tours  by  otiier  commercial 
bodies  were  planned,  as  the  United 
States  trade  with  Latin  America  has 


>  In  this  presentation  of  the  ycnr'a 
events  In  Latin  America,  no  particular 
attention  Is  given  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  anv  Republic,  nor  to  the  dlploinatlc 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  united 
States  for  a  review  of  which  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  pr.  e,  dinp  Depart- 
ment Intcnuttiovnl  li'cUid'niH.  In  ho  far 
as  Is  possible,  their  Internal  progress  Is 
here  reported,  and  political  affairs  noted 
only  wnen  they  seem  tO  bave  InflOOlCeCl 
Internal  conditions. 
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IV.  FOBEION  AFFAIRS 


laenased  183  per  oent.  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  better  reralta  are  prob> 

able  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  Central  America  a  confed- 
eration of  the  five  Republics  was  dis- 
ensaed  with  •  deepening  intereat  dur- 
ing 1918. 

ABGEimNA 

During  1012  crop  conditions  had 

been  excollont.  At  the  beginninpj  of 
1913  promises  for  the  year's  crops 
were  good,  and  everything  pointed  to- 
ward increased  trade,  although  1012 
had  broken  all  records.  Tho  income 
for  the  past  12  months  had  balanced 
the  expenditure.  The  Panama  Canal 
and  the  lower  tariff  in  the  United 
States  were  expected  to  stimulate 
foreign  commerce.  On  Jan.  1,  1913, 
Buenos  Aires  reported  a  population 
of  almost  1,500,000,  and  the  tram- 
ways had  a  length  of  005  km.  (about 
330  miles).  It  has  been  a  good  year 
lor  railway  development,  the  lines 
westward  being  pushed  so  that  an- 
other route  across  the  Andes  into 
Chile,  south  of  the  present  line  to 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  is  nearing 
lealiaation.  Rail  eommunieation 
north  934  miles  to  Asuncion  (Para- 
guay) was  established  on  Nov.  17. 
The  Senate  passed  a  law  (Aug.  26) 
for  the  penaioning  of  railway  em- 
ployees, although  ttie  sjrstem  has  still 
to   ho   worked   out.    A  BuVnvay  was 

Projected  under  the  River  Plata  from 
tuenoe  Aires  to  Colonia  (Uruguay), 
but  no  active  steps  were  taken.  The 
subway  in  Buenos  Aires  itself  opened 
in  October.  A  consolidation  of  the 
Great  Southern  with  the  Western 
Railway  was  approved  but  the  ap- 
proval was  later  withdrawn.  The 
Government  also  rejected  the  proposal 
of  the  Farquhar  group  to  purohaae 
the  lines  belonging  to  the  Government. 
In  February  the  Government  decided 
to  send  students  to  schools  in  the 
United  States,  as  announced  at  Har- 
vard by  Minister  Nadn;  it  purchased 
for  $300,000  the  legation  building  in 
Washington,  and  appointed  Sefior  Vil- 
lanueva  special  envoy  to  the  United 
States  to  thank  tliis  eountry  for  par* 
ticipation  in  the  centennial  of  1910. 
In  January  Lientenant  Fels  of  the 
Argentine  Army  flew  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Montevideo,  125  miles,  the 


greatest  flight  in  South  America  then 
recorded,  u  March  a  meeting  wms 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  governors 
of  the  10  national  territories  to  dis- 
cuss the  progress  of  the  nation.  Oil 
wells  in  Graiodoro  Ri^adnTia  pro- 
duced profitably  during  the  year,  and 
oil  was  discovered  in  paying  quanti- 
ties in  Salta.  In  April  a  scarcity  of 
cattle  began  to  be  noticed,  after  the 
intense  demand  for  home  consumption 
and  export;  in  May  Congress  under- 
took a  bill  to  control  the  so-called 
"beef  trust"  but  could  accomplish 
nothing.  In  June  the  first  Argentine 
meat  arrived  in  New  York,  in  Sep- 
tember larger  shipments  were  under- 
taken, and  by  November  exports  to 
steamer  capacity  were  announced, 
stimulated  by  the  new  United  States 
tariff.  In  May  fruit,  and  in  October 
butter  from  Argentina  entered  New 
York,  and  in  October  corn  entered 
Galveston;  events  showing  the  start- 
ling changes  in  export  conditions  of 
the  world.  Gn  July  4  a  statue  of 
George  Washington  was  unveiled  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  July  17  a  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  building  was  opened.  Floods 
occurred  in  Buenos  Aires  Province  in 
June  and  August,  and  wheat  was  dam- 
aged in  November,  but  good  crops 
were  reported,  23,000.000  hectares  of 
land  being  under  cultivation.  A  finan- 
cial stringency  marked  the  gear's  end. 
Argentina  has  signified  ofiicial  partici- 
pation in  the  PanamarPacifle  Ebqpoai- 
tion. 

BOLIVIA 

The  Republic  had  a  good  year  in 
1918.  There  had  Iteen  no  political 

disturbance,  commercially  -  thm  was 

prosperity,  and  the  revenue  exceeded 
the  expenditure.  Military  activity 
had  been  popular,  to  show  prepared- 
ness for  possible  trouble  with  Para- 
guay, but  1913  opened  by  a  cordial 
etTort  to  settle  its  boundary  dispute 
with  this  neighbor.  Plans  for  Qor* 
ernment  wireless  stations  were  for- 
warded, and  other  evidences  of  mate- 
rial prosperity  were  marked.  An  elec- 
tric railway  was  inaugurated  in 
Cochabamba  (April)  and  the  railway 
south  toward  the  Argentine  frontier 
was  pushed.  To  add  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  petroleum  was 
discovered  early  in  the  year  near 
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8anta  Cruz.  On  May  12  the  cente- 
nary of  the  l)c;4inning  of  printing  in 
Bolivia  (then  "Alto  Peru")  was  ccle- 
brntod.  Thf  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce visited  La  Paz  (May  28).  In 
June  the  American  Minister,  H.  G. 
Knowles,  was  sent  by  the  Government 
to  San  Francisco  to  select  the  site  for 
the  Ttfflivinn  hnilding  at  the  Exposi- 
tion m  iUiu.  On  May  13  took  place 
the  fomial  opening  of  the  Arica-lA 
r.iz  rtaiUvay,  which  connects  the  sea- 
port of  Arica  in  C  hile  with  the  capital 
of  Bolivia,    it  offers  tiic  shortest  line 


to  establish  rubber  factories,  in  Rio, 
Minas  Geraes  and  Para,  to  cost  about 
$1,325,000.  in  which  only  Brazil  rub- 
ber should  be  used;  an  experiment 
station  for  rubber  growing;:  was  locnted 
at  Para,  the  federal  Government  thus 
cooperating  with  the  state  govern* 
nients.  Toward  the  end  of  the  vear 
a  decline  in  rubber  prices  gave  in- 
creased anxiety  to  the  country.  On 
March  7*8  «  atorm  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
damaged  the  new  sea  wall  alonj;  tho 
watrr  front.  In  March  an  agitation 
aLMiiibt  the  increasing  cost  of  living 


to  tha  Pacific  seaboard  and  brings  {  began.   Aa  an  effort  m  attraet  Irami- 


the  Republic  into  closer  touch  with 
the  outer  world;  during  the  cere- 
monies a  better  sympathy  between  the 
two  interested  nations  was  manifested. 
On  Aug.  6  Ismael  Montcs  was  inaug- 
urated for  thp  second  time  into  the 
Presidency.  During  the  four  years 
intonrening  sinee  his  earlier  adminis- 
tration President  Montes  had  been  dip- 
lomatic representativp  t*^  Franco,  nn  1 
had  studied  the  rcq^uiremeuts  of  his 
aountiy* 


The  year  1912  had  been  very  pros- 
perous and  increase  of  commerce  was 
reported.  The  death  of  Bar^o  Eio 
Branco  had  left  empty  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Lauro  Miilb  r,  who^e  services  during 
1913  were  of  decided  value  to  the  na- 
tion. Early  in  the  year  a  bill  to  re- 
vise the  deeree  of  exile  against  the 
Bragranza  (royal)  family,  was  reject- 
ed. On  Jan.  3  a  new  tariff  law  was 
proposeil,  and  while  still  under  dis- 
cnssion,  it  tended  to  influence  the  cus- 
toms transartinna  of  the  year.  On 
Jnn.  22  tlie  battleship  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  launciied  at  Newcastle,  of  27,500 
tons,  one  of  the  largest  warships  in 
existence.  On  Feb.  21  there  was  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  reduce  the  rubber  ex- 
port tax  in  those  states  exercising  that 
right;  in  fact,  dnring  1913  the  rubber 
question  became  acute  in  Brazil.  An 
Knglish  investigator  of  rubber  condi- 
tions on  the  Amazon  reported  so 
strong  a  contrast  with  conditions  in 
the  Far  Kast  that  on  April  12  a  new 
<»r;^r'! -tinn  to  the  Amazon  was  under- 
taken by  the  Government  to  improve 
methods.   One  of  the  first  steps  was 


grants  away  from  the  cities  and  into 
country  life,  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes 
(at  Bello  Horizunte)  increased  its 
agricultural  colony  and  started  an  im- 
migrants*  hotel.  In  May  arrange- 
menta  were  made  in  the  state  of  8no 
Paulo,  by  which  20,000  Japanese  col- 
onists were  to  be  introduced  for  rice 
cultivation.  The  Japanese  Govem- 
HM-nt  planned  also  a  steamship  route 
from  Japan  to  Brazil  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  China  established  a 
legation  in  Brazil,  in  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  Brazil  was  the  first  state 
to  recognize  the  new  Chinese  Eepub- 
lie.  Dr.  Lauro  Mfiller  visited  the 
United  States  from  June  6  to  July  16, 
being  delegated  to  return  the  courtesy 
of  Secretary  Root's  visii  to  South 
America  in  1006.  He  was  here  June 
6  to  July  16. 

A?;  mntrrial  improvements  should  be 
noted  that  the  first  section  of  the  new 
port  works  at  Rio  was  inaugurated 
(May  12),  and  progress  at  remam' 
buco.  Bahia  and  other  ports-,  was  ac- 
complished. In  May  the  number  of 
Marconi  wireless  stations  was  in- 
creased so  as  to  offer  communication 
from  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the 
other.  On  July  1  Greenwich  time  was 
recognized  by  four  "watches,"  the  first 
(extreme  east)  being  10  A.  M.  at 
noon,  London,  the  second  0  A.  >r.,  the 
time  at  Rio,  and  the  third  and  fourtfi 
to  the  west.  The  study  and  plans  of 
the  work  against  drought  in  the  dry 
regions  advanced,  and  experts  were 
introduced  from  the  United  States 
(March)  to  this  purpose  and  to  teach 
the  practical  application  of  "dry  fann« 
ing."  A  new  line  of  steamers  was 
put  in  operation  along  the  coast  from 
Porto  Alegre  to  Manaos  (May),  and 
a  railway  southeast  from  Para  was 
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surveyed  as  a  link  toward  Rio  de  j  genheim  interests  obtained  control  of 
Janeiro.   The  railway  across  the  Uru- 1  the  Chile  Kxploration  Co.  with  mines 

pKn  un  frontier  into  Rio  Grande  do  '  at  Chuquicaniata,  where  arc  100,000,- 
bul  was  opened.    In  May  a  loan  of  000  tens  of  copper  ore.    Oil  wa??  re- 


£11,000,000  was  made  in  London 
thToogh   Rothschilds*   for   port  im- 

jirr-vpnicnts,  but  cnj  ital  was  shy  dur- 
jntr  the  liitter  part  of  the  year,  so 
that  a  financial  stringency  waa  felt, 
especially  as  the  balance  of  trsde»  for 
the  first  one  third  of  1913  at  least, 
waf?  nfjnin^t  Bra/.il. 

As  national  elections  are  to  be 
held  in  March  1,  1014,  in  August  s 
parliainontarv  convention  selected 


ported  (May)  discovered  near  Punta 
Arenas.   For  the  first  half  of  1913 

the  price  of  nitrates  dropped,  and  the 
GoverrinKTit  ordered  an  invc-^l  igation 
of  the  cause.  A  new  tar  ill  waa  pro- 
posed (April  28)  which  increased 
duties  and  made  tliom  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem.  One  {^roat  efTeet  of 
the  tariir  would  be  to  depress  the  im- 
portation of  lumber  and  its  products 
from  the  TTnited  States;  Chile  went 


Wenceslo  J?raz  and  Ruy  Barhosa  as  |  no  further  than  the  project  of  tho 
candidates.    Brazil  has  signified  its  " 
intention  to  participate  la  the  Fana- 
ma'Pacific  exposition. 


CHUiE 

In  1912  trade  had  improved  over 
1911,  and  good  crops  were  realized, 

but  the  expenditure  exoprdod  the  rev- 
enue. Nevertheless  Unancea  were  hope- 
ful, and  Government  therefore  opened 
1913  l>v  perfecting  the  plans  for  spend- 
ing $20.0(10,000  on  the  ports  of  Val- 
paraiso and  San  Antonio,  on  which 
work  had  been  inaugurated  on  Oct. 
6,  1012.  Altogether  another  $25,000,- 
000  is  to  be  expended  in  other  port 
improvements,  to  place  Chile  in  good 
condition  for  its  expanding  commerce. 
In  April  traffic  was  opened  by  rail 
as  far  south  as  Puerto  ]\Tontt;  in 
November  rails  were  joined  on  the 
Longitudinal  Bailway  as  far  north 
as  Iquique,  and  traffic  will  be  carried 
early  in  1014;  thus  riiile  has  al.out 
1,600  miles  of  north  and  south  rail- 
way.   In  addition  to  this  purely  na- 


iaw,  however.  Punta  Arenas  lost  its 
character  as  a  free  port,  and  a  cus* 
tomhouse  was  established  there.  In 
April  the  Republic  accepted  repre- 
sentation in  the  San  Francisco  Kxpo- 
sition.  On  June  3  two  Chilesn  sub- 
marines, the  Iguique  and  Aritofagasta 
were  Inunelicd  at  Seattle.  The  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  arrived  in 
Valparaiso  on  June  4.  On  Mav  25 
the  legation  huilding  purchased  by 
the  Argentine  Republic  for  a  perma- 
nent home  in  Santiago  was  dedicated. 
On  July  19  the  British  hospital  in 
Valparaiso  was  inaugurated.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  new  National  Li- 
brary in  Santiago  was  laid  on  Aug. 
22.  The  property  of  the  nation  was 
estimated  in  1913  to  he  worth  $280»- 
000,000. 

COLOMBIA 

The  year  1912  passed  quietly,  hut  a 

deficit  in  the  finances  wa;^  recorded. 
At  the  beginning  of  1013  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  six  revenue  cutters  and 


tional  system,  there  was  opened  in  two  launches  for  its  navy.  Francisco 
the  second  half  of  the  year  the  Arica- [  Urrutia  wn-;  appointed  ^Minister  <»f 
La  Paz  Railway,  built  by  Chile  with  Foreign  AlTairs,  considered  favorable 


the  cooperation  of  Bolivia.  A  bill 
was  passed  (February)  by  Congress 
to  electrify  the  railway  connecting 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Two  great 
investments  by  U.  S.  capital  marked 
1913.  Tlie  Tafa  iron  mines  were 
purchased  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
which  thereby  secured  a  supplv  of 
100,000,000  tons  of  iron  practically  in 
sight;  the  company  expects  to  put 
into  pervice  10  steamers  from  pnmc 


to  the  United  States,  but  (Jan.  31) 
an  offer  from  the  United  States  to 

settle  Panama  claims,  was  refused. 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  by  President  Taft 
on  March  1 ;  Colombia  prefirrod,  how- 
ever, to  wait  for  the  U  ilsdn  adminis- 
tration before  entering  upon  negoti- 
ations. On  Jime  24  the  Republic  pro- 
posed a  renewal  of  the  discussion 
til  rough  SeAor  Betancourt,  recently 


port  in  tlie  United  States,  probably  appointed  Minister  to  the  United 
to  the  port  of  Cobija,  which  must  be  I  States,  but  no  re^iults  were  attained 
improved  for  such  traflSc.  The  Gug- 1  during  the  year  (sec  also  III,  /nlsmo- 
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i'wnal  Relations) .    In  Mny  discussior 
was  aroused  by  tho  conci'ssion  granted 
to  Pearson  &.  Son  (Lord  Cowdray) 
oo^ering  ilie  oil  intereBto  in  the  Re- 
public, on  similar  lines  to  a  conces- 
sion given  to  the  same  interests  in 
Ecuador    iq,  v.).    Along  with  the 
right  to  explore  for  aad  to  exploit  oil 
discDvercd,  for  which  a  Axed  sum  an- 
nually was  to  be  paid  the  Qovern- 
meat,  went  the  right  to  begin  yarious 
undertakings,  among  which  was  that 
to  improve  harbors  and  dig  canals  in 
the  country;  a  concession  of  like  na- 
ture had  been  rcauested  by  the  United 
States  toward  tne  end  of  the  Taft 
n  litiinistration.    Congress  met  Nov. 
30  to  settle  this  concpsnion,  but  mean- 
while it  had  been  withdrawn  by  Lord 
Cowdray.    In  July,  Colombia  and 
Peru  had  trouble  about  the  Putumayo 
region,   claimed   by  the   former  al- 
though the  Indian  cruelties  had  lyccn 
repudiated  by  her.   In  August  the 
National  Assembly  at  Bogota,  in  joint 
meetinj»  of  Senate  and  House  of  Dep- 
uties, chose  as  a  candidate  for  the 
next  President,  to  be  elected  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  Dr.  Jose  Vicente  Concha; 
altliouj^h  not  an  election,  this  showed 
the  tmper  of  the  people  to  be  favor- 
able to  conciliation.   On  Aug.  7  the 
first  wireless  message  to  Colombia 
was  received  through  the  station  at 
Cartagena. 

COSTA  BICA 

The  year  passed  peacefully  in  the 
Republic.  Financially  and  coniraer- 
etally  conditions  were  sound,  and  ma* 
terial  improvement  was  characteristic. 
Some  anti -American  sentiment  was 
manifested  at  times,  but  was  not  lost- 
in|r.  In  January  Senator  Boot  took 
occasion  to  deny  officially  any  founda- 
tion for  an  utterance,  reputed  to  him 
by  irresponsible  newspapers,  that  ex- 
ercise of  force  toward  Central  Amer^ 
Sea  was  necessary.  Sonic  feeling  was 
arotiscd  (July  10)  by  the  proposed 
Nicaragua  treaty  (g.  v.)  because 
Costa  Rica  had  not  been  consulted, 
although  the  Republic  was  touched 
by  the  Pan  Juan  River,  an  interna- 
tional boundary  within  the  Nicara- 
guan  canal  area,  but  as  the  treaty 
was  dropped,  no  negotiation  was  nec- 
essary (fee  ITT,  Tntemattonal  Rrla- 
tiont)*   On  Aug.  8  Costa  Rica  accept- 

12 


ed  Secretary  Tlryan's  peace  plan.  The 

most  iraport.nit  enterprise  planned  in- 
dustriallv  was  that  for  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railway  connecting 
San  Jos6  and  Puntarenas,  on  tlie  Paci- 
fic, a  distance  of  67  mile??.  P  ilitically, 
excitement  centered  around  the  cam- 
paign for  President,  which  was  begun 
in  Alarch.  Tl»ere  were  three  candi* 
dates:  T«:lesln8,  who  had  ?rrved  four 
years  ago:  Fernftndez  and  Dr.  Durfin, 
but  all  electioneering  was  conducted 
in  a  constitutional  manner.  No  candi- 
date received  a  majority,  so  the  elec- 
tion devolved  upon  Congress.  Congress 
in  October  considered  a  concession  to 
S.  Pearson  and  Son  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  fields,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia 
(j.  v.), 

CUBA 

Commerce  during   1012  had  been 
good  and  the  year  opened  quietly. 
President-elect  Mario  0.  Menocal  sent 
r^Tv^otings  to  the   United   States  on 
Jan.  1,  1013,  but  political  condilions 
were  clouded  by  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Gijmez  to  liberate  many  whose 
so-called  crimes  had  hcen  aj^ainst  the 
Government,  yet  the  release  of  whom, 
as  there  were  many  negroes  among 
them,  AVDuld  be  a  menace  to  the  coun- 
try.   On  April  25  a  satisfactory  Am- 
nesty bill  was  passed,  the  course  of 
events  being  watched  closely  by  the 
United  States  (see  III,  International 
Relations) .    On  Jan.  24  a  threat  was 
rumored  to  annul  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident Menocal,  but  nothing  resulted. 
On  Feb.  7  the  Department  of  State 
(V.  S.)    authorized  a  suit  against 
Luba  fur  a  libel  on  the  character  of 
Minister  Beaupre  and  Secretary  Gib* 
son.   On  Feb.  9-10  Wm.  J.  Bryan 
visited  TTavana.  On  April  11  Ceferino 
MendejE,  mayor  of  Cienfuegos,  was  as- 
sassinated.   President  l^ocal  was 
inau<:;iirated  on  May  20,  and  he  as- 
sumed a  firm  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment   On  June  13  Wm.  £.  Gonzalez 
was  appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Cuba, 
and  on  May  29  Pablo  Desvernine  y 
Galdoz,  of  the  University  of  Cuba,  was 
sent  to  represent  Cuba  at  Washing- 
ton.  On  June  30  President  Menocal 
annulled  the  contract  of  tlie  Port  Im- 
provement s  Co.,  nn  act  which  aroused 
much  discussion  about  concessions  and 
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the  relation  of  this  administration 
to  the  former.  Congrese  refusetl  on 
Oct.  21  to  eonvene  In  extra  MMion 
to  vote  a  loan,  and  President  Menocal 
appealed  to  the  people  to  support  him. 
Materially  the  country  waa  prosper- 
ous; the  sugar  crop  was  the  largest 
on  reoord;  road  construction  was  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  island,  and 
further  improvements  and  public 
works  were  authorized,  for  which  loans 
were  before  Congress.  The  United 
Railways  of  Havana  acquired  on  Nov, 
24  by  purchase  the  Cuba  Central  Hail- 
way. 

sommcAV  bspxtbuo 

Trade  conditions  were  good  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  wiUt  increased 
customs  collections,  the  receipt'^  fnr 
the  year  being  almost  $4,000,000.  Un 
J  uu.  22  a  loan  of  $1,500,000  from  local 
bankers  was  contracted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Provisional  President.  Arch- 
bishop AdoHu  Nouel,  secured  peace 
with  the  revolutionists  aetive  at  the 
end  of  1012,  and  on  Jan.  23  a  now 
Cabinet  was  funned,  but  on  March 
9  the  President  resigned.  On  April 
13  Joe«  Bordas  Valdes  was  elected 
president  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cahin"t.  On  the  same  day  the  Domin- 
ican iienublic  accepted  Bryan's  peace 
plan.  W.  W.  Russell  resigned  as 
Minister  from  the  United  States  on 
July  23  and  on  Aug.  12  James  !^T. 
Sullivan  was  confirmed  in  his  place. 
Walter  W.  Vick  was  apfminted  united 
States  cu8t<)m6  receiver  of  the  Dorain- 
ienn  Republic.  On  Sept.  8  a  revolu- 
tion waa  threatened  and  U.  S.  war- 
ships were  sent  to  the  Island,  but  a 
statement  was  issued  to  the  revolu- 
tionists  from  President  Wilson  on 
Aug,  20  that  he  would  not  recognize 
nor  turn  over  to  them  the  cnstoms- 
house  collection and  an  end  to  the 
lawlessness  resulted  (see  also  III,  In- 
ternational Relations) .  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  remained  in  ex- 
cellent condition  during  the  year. 

EOUASOB 

In  December,  1912,  Colonel  Oorgas 

visited  Ecuador  t  )  ^tudy  sanitary  con 
ditions  at  Ouayiujuil,  and  in  January. 
1013|  he  mode  his  report  to  Wasii 


ington,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ecua- 
dor Government,  but  much  antagon- 
ism was  aroused  against  interference 
by  the  United  States.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  was 
discussed  the  entire  year,  although 
Henry  L.  Janes  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment (if  State  wn«:  recalled  as  arbiter  ; 
the  new  American  Minister,  Charles 
S.  Hartman,  then  took  it  up.  Ecua- 
dor sent  to  Washington  as  Minister 
Onrt/rilo  S.  COrdoba.  During  May  and 
October  there  was  political  unrest, 
and  some  trouble  with  Peru  between 
Indians  on  the  frontier.  A  notable 
event  waa  the  concession  (June  20) 
to  Pearson  &  Son  (Lord  C'owdray) 
for  the  exploitation  of  oil  lu  the  Re- 
public; this  carried  great  freedom  of 
action  f  >r  any  sub^^idiary  activity,  on 
the  atmual  payment  of  £100,000.  It 
wai$  closely  related  to  a  similar  con* 
cession  in  Colombia  iq»  «.).  Work 
on  the  Ambato-Rio  Curaray  Railway 
was  continued  durinir  the  year,  under 
American  engineers.  Un  Sept.  20  the 
President  signed  a  bill  for  a  loan  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  improvements  in 
(inayaquil.  o«yu'ri:illy  for  the  system 
of  sanitation  outlined  by  Colonel  Gor- 

OTIATElCAIiA 

At  the  beginning  of  1013  the  Be- 

public  held  its  own  in  financial  mat- 
ters, although  a  deficit  was  reporteii : 
commercially  the  country  was  pros- 
perous. In  January  shipments  of 
corn,  fruit  and  flour  arrived  from  Ar- 
gentina, showing  a  fresh  trade  chan- 
nel. In  January  the  railways  of  Gua> 
temata  were  made  part  of  the 
International  Railways  of  Central 
America,  thus  bringin{»  some  harmony 
of  relationship  into  what  wore  hither- 
to unassociatcnl  lines.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  April  Great  Britain  d^anded 
a  settlement  of  her  debt;  an  appeal 
to  the  United  States  to  mediate  was 
rumored,  but  interference  was  refused, 
as  the  debt  was  undeniable  (see  also 
TIT.  IntrrnntionaJ  l?rIafions) .  A  loan 
from  outside  sources  was  not  obtain- 
able, but  a  postponement  of  settle- 
ment was  allowed  until  May  15;  mean- 
while Great  TJritain  Rent  a  warship 
to  the  coast.  On  May  15  Guatemala 
agreed  to  pay  (interest  payment  bad 
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teAsed  in  1894)  and  set  aside  $1,001 
of  every  $1.50  collected  on  the  export  | 
tsT  <^f  coffee.  In  June  Guatemala 
recognized  Huerta  as  President  of 
llexico.  In  JuIt  the  Gorenuncnt  of- 
fered five  sehouLTships  in  national 
scho<>ls  to  yonnfr  students  of  the 
Unite  d  States,  following  President  Es- 
trada Cabrera's  policy  of  fostering 
edneation.  Guatemala  accepted 
Bryan's  peace  proposal  on  Sept.  20. 
By'  the  end  of  1913  rail  communica- 
tion was  practically  established  with 
City. 


Until  March  affairs  in  the  caiin- 
trj  went  on  smoothly,  but  in  that 
month  political  disturbanoos*  arose. 
On  May  2  Gen.  Tancredc  Auguate, 
the  President,  died.  Michel  Oreste 
was  elected  by  the  Congress  on  Mav  t 
but  further  disturbance  followed,  al- 
though a  new  Cabinet  was  appointed. 
Haiti  accepted  Secretary  Bryan's 
peace  plan  on  June  10.  Madison  R. 
Smith  was  confirmed  as  ^linistir  to 
Haiti  from  the  T'nited  Stat^-s,  being 
the  first  white  man  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion for  several  terms.  A  new  cur- 
rent* with  a  gold  gourde  of  ino  « cn- 
ttmea  worth  26  cents  in  Unite  !  States 
money,  is  to  be  issued  on  Jan.  1,  1914. 


HONDUKAS 

On  Mareh  21  President  Manuel 
Booilla  died,  and  was  immediately 

gneeceded  by  the  Vice-Pre.sMent,  Fran- 
cisco Ikrtranii,  who  maintained  a 
steady  peace  in  the  Republic.  Early 
in  the  year,  the  highway  between  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  capital,  Teiruei- 
p:«lpa.  was  so  repaired  that  automo- 
were  again  engaged  in  carrying 
truiuc  over  it.  To  the  Borth  coast 
(Atlantic  side),  there  was  a  practical 
promise  of  accessibility  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  const riict ion  on  the  rail- 
wnv  from  Trujillo,  which  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  This 
will  open  np  a  rich  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical cmintry  that  offers  abundant 
opportunity  for  settlement  for  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  Honduras  ac- 
eepted  Secretary  Bryan's  peace  plan 
Nov*  9> 


As  the  year  opened  there  was  great- 
er unrest  than  in  the  last  months  of 
1912.   Foreign  residents  were  not  pro- 
tected against  irresponsible  attaclcs 
and  many  of  them  prepared  to  h  uM- 
the  country.   On  Jan.  16  the  U.  S.  S. 
Denver  was  ordered  to  Acapuleo  to 
assist  migration,  and  on  Jan.  21  the 
Wheding  to  Vera  Cruz.    The  Zapa- 
tistas in  central  Mexico  were  looting, 
and  in  the  north  President  Madero 
had  no  support.   On  Feb.  18,  after 
several  days  of  fierce  fighting  in  the 
capital,  Madero  wasarn  sf^'d  in  >Tex- 
ico  City  by  General  Blaunuet,  under 
orders  from  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta 
acting  in  concert  with  General  Felix 
Diaz,  recently  pardoned  after  hia  ar- 
rest in  Vera  Cruz  (A.  y.  B.,  1912,  ^. 
113).  Huerta  declared  himself  Provi* 
sional  President  and  on  Feb.  19  took 
the  oath  of  office.   On  Feb.  23,  while 
being  removed  from  the  Palace,  the 
dcp<Med  President,  Madero,  and  his 
Vice-President,    Pino    Suarez,  were 
killed;  the  exact  circumstances  were 
never  satisfactorily  disclosed,  but  sus- 
picion attached  to  Huerta  and  Diaa 
as  implicated  in,  if  not  instigators  of, 
tlie  deed.   On  Fob.  27  Huerta  was  pro- 
claimed   President,   provisional  but 
constitutionaL 

In  the  north,  Vcnustiano  Carranza, 
the  Governor  of  Coahuila,  immediate- 
ly revolted  as  leader  of  a  constitu- 
tional party  that  declared  Huerta  a 
traitor,  and  others  of  the  northern 
tier  of  states  refused  to  acknowledge 
liim.  On  March  1  the  Government 
proposed  a  loan  of  100,000,000  pesos; 
it  was  hoped  to  secure  the  money  in 
Europe  if  not  in  the  United  States. 
Pascuale  Orozco  arrived  in  Mexico 
City  on  March  12  declaring  for  Hu- 
erta. thus  strengthening  the  latter 
so  that  rail  communication  from  El 
Paso  was  established.  Late  in  March, 
however,  Durango  revolted,  and  al- 
though Carranza  lost  Saltillo  (Mareh 
25 ) ,  the  month  ended  with  no  decided 
gains  for  Huerta.  On  April  1  Con- 
fess opened;  in  his  first  message 
Huerta  accused  Madero  of  having 
ii-^cd  $13,000,000  improperly.  A-^  Mex- 
ico ranked  fourth  among  the  world's 
gold  producers,  an  export  tax  of  10 
per  cent,  was  placed  on  that  metal 
sent  ahroad. 
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Great  Britain  recognized  TTuorta  as 
President  on  May  3.  France  fol- 
lowed on  May  13,  Germany  on  June 
17,  and  thereafter  Austria,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy 
and  Norway.  In  July,  only  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Cuba 
had  failed  to  acknowledge  Uuerta. 
He  had  orderrr!  frv'<h  drafts  for  the 
army  to  be^rin  June  1,  with  promises 
to  pacify  the  country ;  nevertheless 
Gua^'mas  went  to  the  revolutiontota 
in  "May.  Confess  (May  28)  approved 
the  suggested  loan,  but  it  found  no 
purchasers.  A  coubtitutioual  election 
for  President  wftt  set  for  Oct.  26. 
During!-  luno  Duranpo  continurl  l>v-t 
to  fl 111  rta,  but  atrocities  were  numer- 
ous in  the  state,  attributed  to  ad- 
herents of  Onrraiiza,  although  un- 
doubtedly bandits  were  chiefly  guilty. 

On  July  10  Fedcrico  Camboa  was 
appointed  Iviiuister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  the  resignation  of  de  la 
Barra.  The  efforts  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  to 
secure  from  bis  Govern  ment  a  recog- 
nition of  Hnerta,  led  to  his  being 
called  to  Washington  (July  16)  to 
explain  conditions  and  to  give  his 
views  in  person;  he  had  (July  28)  a 
conference  with  President'  WilsoUi  and 
was  questioned  thereafter  by  the 
Senate,  but  was  then  orderf»d  to  re- 
frain from  further  conversation  on 
all  Mexican  matters  and  not  to  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  his  retirement  from 
the  diplomatic  service  being  set  for 
Oct.  14.  To  obtain  information  from 
fresh  sources  President  Wilson  sent 
to  Mexico  late  in  July.  John  Lind, 
former  Governor  of  Mi?ir)e^ntn,  to 
negotiate,  as  an  independent  but  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  but  not 
in  tho  character  of  a  traditional 
diplomatic  oificer,  with  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  Mexican  Government.  He 
was  received  in  his  private  capacity 
by  TTuorta  and  Oamboa.  Lind  reached 
Mexico  City  on  Aug.  11  and  left  it 
for  Vera  Cruz  on  Aug.  26,  his  errand 
having  been  unsuccessful. 

On  A\ij^.  27  President  Wilson 
livcred  to  Congress  an  address  ex- 
plaining his  purpose.  Lind's  instruc- 
tions had  been  to  arrange,  if  pos- 
sible, for  a  Eottlement  on  these  con- 


nrmjstice;  security  given  for  an  early 
and  free  election;  Uuerta  to  bind  him- 
self not  to  be  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion; the  agreement  of  all  parties 
to  abide  by  the  election  and  to 
support  the  new  administmti  n. 
The  United  States  offered  its  uuod 
offices  toward  the  settlement  of  these 
plans,  but  Minister  Gamboa  rejected 
them  through  Mr.  Lind.  On  Aug.  28 
President  Wilson  issued  a  statement 
warning  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  Mexico.  On  Aug.  19 
the  U.  S.  S.  NaffhviUe  was  ordered  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  many  Americans  were 
assisted  to  depart  from  a  fund  voted 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  TTuerta 
subsequently  decreed  that  tiie  usual 
time  limit  for  warships  in  foreign 
waters  must  be  observed. 

Felix  Diaz  wns  nppointrrl  special 
Ambassador  to  Japan  on  July  19, 
and  started  thither  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Ho  bad 
reached  Canada  when  Japnn  sent 
word  that  his  presi'nro  would  not  be 
acceptable.  Thereupon  Diaz  went  to 
Europe,  probably  to  consult  witb  bJa 
uncle,  Porfirio  Diaz.  Tie  returned  to 
Havana,  and  as  he  had  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  went  (Oct.  22)  to  Vera 
Cruz,  wJicrn  ho  became  virtually  a 
prisoner,  awaiting  orders  from  Hu- 
erta  as  head  of  the  army. 

On  October  6  tbero  was  a  ebange 
in  tlie  Cabinet,  Gamboa  going  out 
BO  that  he  might  be  the  candidate 
of  the  Cailiolie  party  for  President. 
Torreon  (Coahuila)  fell  into  the  Ckr- 
ranzistas'  Imnd^  on  Oot.  8,  showing 
that  ihp  revohition  in  the  north  was 
by  nu  means  suppressed.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  was  stated  that  a  loan  of 
18.000.000  pesos  had  been  Fomred  and 
the  money  paid,  chiefly  from  local 
bankers.  Suddenly,  on  Oct.  9,  a 
coup  d*€iat  was  effected,  led  up  to 
by  an  outspoken  attack  on  TTuerta 
by  Senator  Pelisario  Domfnguez;  110 
members  (23  were  subsequently  re- 
leased) of  the  Chamber  of  l>q>utiea 
were  imi)ri3oned  and  the  (DhamW 
dissolved.  ITuerta  proclaiming  that  b*> 
assumed  the  functions  of  CJongress 
and  many  of  the  Ministers.  President 
\^'il8on  thereupon  sent  a  note  to 
Uuerta  statinj::  tliat  the  United  States 


ditions:  an  iriinicdiate  e<"ssation  of  |  would  not  recogni/c  the  results  of  the 
fighting  throughout  Mexico  with  an  ,  election  on  Oct.  20,  as  they  would  be 
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TOwmstitutional.  On  Oct.  20  Ambas- 
eador  Page  in  London  asked  the  Brit- 
Uh  Girvemmeat  its  constrnetion  of  its 
llmist^s  (Sir  Lionel  Garden)  action 
in  prf^"onfing  his  crcclrntials  to  IIu- 
erta  the  day  after  the  lorcible  disso- 
lution of  the  Mexican  Congress;  and 
tlie  rep]y  was  that  the  date  had  been 
previously  «5f;lected  and  had  no  inten- 
tional relation  to  that  event.  Mean- 
while British,  German  and  Frrach 
^va^.ships  had  been  gathering  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  there  ^ncmpd  a 
necessity  to  protect  the  subjects  of 
these  nations  in  case  an  antiforeign 
uprising  broke  out  in  Mexico.  Mon- 
terrev  fell  into  the  hnrif]^  nf  Carran^.a 
on  Oct.  25.  The  election  (Oct.  26) 
passed  quietly,  although  no  general 
voting  was  attempted.  On  fhat  day 
rirn.  Folix  Diaz  Rent  in  his  rrsi^a- 
tion  from  the  Army,  and  Oct.  28 
sought  safety  on  a  U.  S.  warsliip  in 
Vers  Cms  harbor. 

A  new  Congress  convened  on  Nov. 
20  undor  Huerta,  hut  no  action  was 
taken  concerning  the  election  or  Huer- 
ta's  relation  to  the  Government.  The 
ttatvi  quo  was  preserved  during  No- 
vember. It  was  reported  that  ex- 
Prcsident  Diaz  advised  Iluerta  to 
yield  to  United  States*  demands;  also 
that  negotiations  with  Carranza  had 
>M»cn  opened  by  President  Wilson,  but 
with  no  open  recognition.  Mr.  Lind 
went  id  Tampico  late  In  the  month, 
where  the  revolutionists  were  active, 
and  where  the  oil  interests  of  Pear- 
son &  Son  were  threatened,  this  com- 
pany having  requested  U.  8.  protee- 
tinn.  On  Nov.  25  a  battle  between 
Fi  .]  rals  and  revolutionists  took  place 
at  Juarez,  the  former  being  routed 
with  considerable  loss.  Mr.  Lind  was 
malted  to  Vera  Cruz  shortly  after- 
wards, and  the  year  ended  with  Fed- 
eral losses.  (See  also  HI,  Interna' 
iional  RelaiUms.) 

In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  revo- 
lution,  some  progress  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  cultivation  of 
wheat  was  encouraged  and  the  crop 
promised  to  meet  the  home  demand. 
The  production  of  oil  increased.  Kail- 
way  construction  continued  to  some 
extent,  especially  on  the  line  between 
Vera  Cnm  and  Tampico  (national 
a3rstem).  The  reservoir  (4,170  acres) 
of  the  Nacaxa  electric  plant  that  Bup- 
plies  power  to  Mexico  City,  was 


opened,  its  construction  t>pmir  callrd 
one  of  tlie  greatest  engineering  feats 
of  the  age.  As  a  whole,  however,  all 
indusity  suffered,  and  the  country 
was  approaching  starvation  in  De- 
cember. Exchange  fell,  touching  36 
cents  at  one  time,  the  normal  being 
approximately  60  cents. 


On  Jan.  I,  Seflor  AdoUo  Diax» 
elected  on  Nov.  2,  1912,  became  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Repnldie.  His  aims  were 
good  and  progressive,  and  he  has 
tried  seriously  to  improve  the  coun- 
try. Tha  Uidted  States  marlnea  were 
withdrawn  in  February.  EmUiano 
Oiamorro  was  sent  as  Minipff  f  to 
Washington  on  Jan.  20.  Benjamin 
L.  Jefferson  was  later  sent  as  U.  B* 
Ministtf  to  Nicaragua.  On  Feb.  10 
a  new  coinage  and  cTirroncy  was  es- 
tablished, the  unit  bcmg  the  c6rdoha, 
equal  to  $1.00  gold,  wak  silver  utd 
paper  of  usable  denominations;  the 
old  pcsn,  of  which  a  "uperabuiubnt 
issue  of  paper  had  been  in  circula- 
tion, was  withdrawn  on  the  basis  of 
eight  pesos  for  one  c6rdoba.  On  Feb. 
2fi  the  United  Rtat<'s  Senate  took  up 
the  new  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  in 
which  was  embodied  the  proposal  thai 
the  United  Statra  secure  the  exclu- 
sive rif^lit  to  a  canal  across  Nica- 
ragua; a  loan  of  $3,000,000,  to  be 
part  of  the  treaty  obligation,  was 
projected;  and  another  clause  pro- 
f>nsf(l  the  reservation  of  the  P.ny  f>f 
Fonscca  as  &  naval  base  ior  the 
United  States  (see  also  HI,  Inter* 
natUmal  ReUttinns).  Dissatisfactioa 
was  expressed  in  both  countries.  A 
state  of  siege  was  declared  (Mav 
18)  after  the  U.  B.  8.  Denver  (March 
15)  had  been  sent'  tO  Corinto  to  join 
the  Duff  a  Jo,  but  no  unfortunate  acci- 
dents resulted.  The  treaty,  however, 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. On  May  11  Pedro  R.  Cuadro  was 
8ent  by  Xifjirn^ua  to  Washin^jton  as 
a  special  representative  to  explain  the 
plans  of  htis  Government  and  to  re- 
quest a  loan  of  four  to  five  million 
dollars,  proposinj^  to  yield  the  Na- 
tional Railway  as  security.  On  July 
19  Secretary  Bryan  sent  anew  treaty 
to  the  Senate,  in  which  was  proposed 
a  fjppcies  of  p  rol  or*  to  rate;  the  treaty 
had  three  clauses  similar  to  the  *Tlatt 
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Amendment"  for  Cuba.  This  aroused 
criticism  in  ail  countries,  altbougli  it 
seemed  to  be  favorably  received  in 
Nican^liia,  and  was  lost  in  Senate 
Commifff'o  on  Foreign  Relations  by  a 
▼ote  of  8  to  4  (see  also  ill,  Interna- 
tional Relations ) .  In  October  arrange- 
menta  were  made  with  the  banking 
house  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  New 
York,  in  association  with  J.  and  W. 
Seligman  &,  Co.,  that  the  National 
Bailway  of  Nicaragua  (103  miles) 
should,  by  the  sale  of  51  per  cent,  of 
the  stock,  be  turned  over  to  this  bank- 
ing  hou&e  on  payment  of  a  loan,  the 
remaining  49  per  cent,  of  stock  to 
remain  with  the  Government  of  Nica- 
rngua.  This  loan  was  the  discounting 
at  par  of  $1,000,000  one-year  Trcas- 
viy  bills  of  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, dated  Oct.  1,  1913,  maturing 
Oct.  1,  1914,  nt  6  per  cent.,  secured 
by  a  iien  on  the  customs  (subject  to 
firior  liens),  the  customs  admiaistra- 
tinn  to  be  conduct rd  by  an  Amcr 
ican  collector-general  recommended  by 
these  bankers.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Republic 
have  materially  increased  since  the 
service  has  been  in  operation. 


Panama  and  David  was  not  so  favor- 
able as  were  several  north  and  south 
lines  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  into 
the  interior;  the  earlier  project  waa 
tlierrforo  abandoned,  but  plans  were 
made  lor  siiort  (electric)  railways 
northward  from  the  available  harbors 
on  the  Pncific,  thus  opening  regiona 
to  commercial  settlement  while  pre- 
serving the  coast-wise  movement 
which  has  been  a  good  feature  of  the 
Republic.  On  Sept.  20,  Panama  ac- 
cepted Secretary  Bryan's  peace  treaty. 
An  exposition  to  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  is  expected 
to  be  held  in  1915  in  Fanana,  and 
work  to  that  end  has  born  continuous 
during  1913.  An  electric  trolley  serv- 
ice for  the  city  of  Panama  has  been 
inaugurated.  Arrangements  were  con- 
cluded for  wireless  stations  in  tho 
Republic.    On  Nov.   13  the  Chinese 


residents  of  Panama  refused  to  paj 

"  inal  compli 
bat  aerioua 


pay 

a  head  tax,  and  international  compli- 


rntTons  were  threatened, 
consequences  were  averted, 

PABAQUAT 

During  1912  ()iay)  political  dis- 

tTirfrances  were  overcome,  and  in  1913 
an  era  of  commorriixl  activity  bcfmn. 
In  January  uu  appointmeiit  was  uiatio 
(Dr.  H^tor  VeIAK|UeE)  of  a  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  the  first  diplo- 
matic ri:{)rcsentative  in  eight  years. 
All  exiraditiou  treaty  between  the 
I  nited  States  and  Paraguay  was  rati* 
iied  on  July  30,  thus  obliterating  the 
last  refuse  of  criminals.  Tn  August 
the  Hepubiic  accepted  Secretary  Bry- 
an's peace  plan.  Suspicion  of  Bolivia 
on  arcount  of  the  Chaco  boundary 
was  irianit i  -t  in  the  early  part  of 
1913,  but  a  small  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  at  onee  quelled.  Financial- 
ly, the  debt  was  reduced  and  the 
money  placed  on  a  better  rating; 
a  loan  of  £1^00,000  was  authorised 
on  March  5.  Industrially  much  en- 
erpy  was  shown:  wireless  stations 
were  equipped  in  the  country,  elec- 
tric tram  service  in  Asuncion  was  in- 
augurated (July  9),  and  immense 
tracts  of  land  were  opened  to  grat- 
ing and  ajrriculturo.  Much  of  the 
interest  of  these  advances  was  due  i» 
the  visit  (June)  to  Paraguay  of  Per* 
cival  Farquhar,  of  the  Brazil  Rail- 
ffi  a  railway  across  country  between  i  way  and  other  South  American  ea- 


The  financial  condition  of  the  Re- 

fublic  was  satisfactory  during  1912. 
n  October,  11)13,  it  was  compelled 
to  sue  in  New  York  on  a  morti^'i^'c 
for  part  of  the  investment  of  $10,- 
000,000  left  on  deposit  in  the  United 
States,  this  b«'in^  an  act  of  interest 
to  the  bankuig  world.  Commercially 
the  year's  movement  was  progressive, 
althougli  locally  in  the  Zone  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon  decrease  was  no- 
ticed owing  to  Ihe  gradual  reduction 
of  the  working  forces  of  the  Canal. 
Banana  shipmrTits  and  production  in- 
creased, and  new  steamers  were  en- 
gaged for  that  business,  especially  to 
Europe.  The  United  Fruit  Ck>.  he^n 
to  enpifjo  employees  from  the  T'an- 
ama  Canal,  who  make  good  workmen 
as  their  experience  in  the  tropics 
qualified  them  for  activity  on  the 
plantations.  Larj^e  cocoanut  planta- 
tions were  started  on  the  Colon  (At- 
lantic) side  of  the  Republic,  and  thus 
permanent  development  was  assured. 
Tho  On^  f'rnment  decided  fViat  the  idea 
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terpriBeB,  who  controls  the  Paraguay 
Centrn!  rtailwny,  the  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public, and  lar^io  randies,  and  whose 
plana  include  an  exteuBioa  oi  the  Bra* 
til  Rftilway  eutward  from  Aauncidn 
across  the  «oiiiitr7  to  ths  Atlaatio 
Ocean. 

PEBU 

In  1012  trade  conditions  impnyred. 

The  mhcritance  of  that  year  con- 
cerning the  rutumayo  atrocitifs  (A. 
7.  B.,  1912,  p.  85)  was  carried  over 
to  1913.  On  Mareh  19  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Co.  was  wound  up  in  Lon- 
don, but  the  investigation  continued, 
although  the  atrocities  themselves 
Boown  to  have  practically  dia- 
app^^arpd.  Peru  claimed  that  accounts 
were  exaggerated,  and  Jose  Arana, 
against  wnom  attacks  were  chiefly 
directed,  offered  himself  for  trial.  Po- 
litically, there  were  Cabinet  changes 
on  Feb.  26  and  June  17,  and  a  dis- 
turbance occurred  on  July  25  on  ac- 
count of  whieh  Ex-President  Lo^niia 
left  the  country.  On  June  23  Ex- 
President  Pi^rola  died,  and  tributes 
of  sincere  regret  were  expressed  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  6n  April  10 
Peru  recognized  the  Chinese  Kepub- 
lie.  In  July  Minister  Pezet  in  Wash- 
ington was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to 
fie  1  Oct  a  site  for  Peru  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Within  the  Re- 
public notable  events  were:  an  ex- 
pedition of  only  ten  days'  travel 
irem  Lima  to  Iquitos,  on  the  Ama- 
zon, demonstrntinc'  that  a  commer- 
cial route  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  was  practicable;  the  estab- 
lishment of  wireless  commvnieation 
for    pcTierftl    service   between  these 


On  Feb.  5,  President  Manuel  K. 
Araujo  waa  assassinated,  just  as  he 
had  completed  plans  for  opening  many 
public  work?^  on  >Tarch  1.  ^tartial 
law  was  declared  and  the  murderer 
executed.  The  suspicion  .of  Guate- 
mala's instigation  of  tlie  plot  was  un* 
founded.  Araujo  was  succeeded  by 
Vice-President  Carlos  Melendez,  who 
continued  his  predecessor's  policy  uf 
progress.  A  manifestation  of  this  was 
tlic  contract  given  on  May  21  to  I*ear- 
son  and  Sons  for  the  sanitation  and 
paving  of  the  city  of  »Sua  buivadur, 
to  be  completed  in  three  years  at  the 
cost  of  about  $0,260,000.  On  Aug.  1 
an  express  service  between  New  Yorlc 
and  San  Salvador  began.  Commercial- 
ly and  industrially  the  country  was 
prosperous,  but  the  coffee  crop  was 
short.  On  May  17  Salvador  protested 
against  the  proposed  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
whereby  the  United  States  was  to 
spctiro  from  the  latter  (bcidc^j  the 
control  of  a  canal  across  the  Repub- 
lic) the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  Salvador 
claiming  that  as  the  Bay  of  Fonseca 
was  partly  waters  of  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua had  no  right  to  cede  such  per- 
mission (see  also  A^ieoro^ua,  supro, 
and  ni,  Intern  at  innal  Relations) .  Sal- 
vador  on  Aug.  7  accepted  Secretary 
Bryan's  peace  plan.  The  Banco  Na- 
cional  (not  the  Government's  national 
bank)  suspended  paymoit  on  Nov.  14, 
but  financial  conditions  remained  ex- 
cellent. 


xmxrauAY 

Tho  Republic  had  been  peaceful  dur- 


two  points,  which  had  hitherto  defled  |  ing  1912,  revenue  increasing  as  com 
regular  connection ;  the  opening  of ;  merce  increased  for  that  year.  On 
nine  wireless  stations  to  service;  and  June  8  Uruguay  agreed  to  Secretary 


ihp  encouragements  given  to  plans  to 
extend  the  railway  (already  operating 
from  Callao  to  Cerro  de  Pasco)  down 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the 
T^cayali  River.  Ti  c  Peru  Steamship 
Co.  disrontmned  its  Bervice  southward 
to  Cliile,  thus  concentrating  its  ac- 
tivity to  the  run  between  Panama  and 
national  ports  On  ^fay  10  the  Bos- 
ton Cniamber  of  Commerce  arrived 
at  Lima.  An  international  medical 
congress  was  held  in  I4ma  during  Ko- 
WDbor. 


Brvfin's  peace  plan.  A  radical  pro- 
posal of  the  President,  which  received 
some  attention  from  Congress,  was 
that  the  nation  should  be  governed  by 
a  commission  of  nine  mrmlu  r\  doing 
away  with  a  President  and  Cabinet. 
This  evoked  much  discussion  at  home 
and  abroad.  An  unfortunate  disagres* 
ment  hotwcnn  the  nnvernment  and 
certain  con1r;winr«  for  public  works 
led  to  the  Karnbia  Sud"  affair,  in 
which  the  British  Minister,  although 
innocent  of  wrong»  was  involved  and 
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threatened  suit  agaln«;t  Urn^ian  ofB- 
cials.  Tbe  delay  in  preparing  an  ac- 
ceptable budget  led  id  a  depression 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Re* 
public.  In  June  an  attempt  was  made 
to  effect  a  loan  of  £2,000,000,  but 
there  was  diflleulty  in  placing  it,  and 
investors  in  <  i  neral  failed  to  ucc-cpt  it. 
Finfineially,  therefore,  the  nation  was 
on  an  insecure  footing  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Industrially  and  eommer* 
cially,  however,  prosperity  continued, 
the  wool  crop  being  tl>e  largest  re- 
corded. Early  in  the  year  rail  con- 
nection across  the  frontier  was  estab- 
lished botwcen  Uruguay  and  Brazil 
(Kio  Crandc  do  Sul),  so  that  a 
through  schedule  was  put  into  opera- 
tion between  Montevideo  and  Porto 
Alegre,  Improvements  of  tha  port 
works  of  !\fontcviilt'0  proLrrPssod 
steadily,  large  steamers  now  coming 
to  the  docks  and  unloading  with  mod- 
erate expedition.  The  Pan-American 
Railway  was  extended,  althoucrh  con- 
struction was  interrupted  at  times. 
Oil  was  reported  at  Melo.  An  Amer- 
ican  packing  plant  was  established  on 
the  Uruguay  River. 

VENEZUELA 

During  1012  peace  prevailed,  and 
the  country  waa  prosperous.  Trade 
increased  noticeably,  and  the  revenue 
balanced  expenditure.  On  Jan.  5  a 
T.<'v:  Tftbinet  was  formed,  strengthen- 
ing the  Government.  On  Jan.  15  ex- 
President  Castro  was  denied  admit- 
tanoe  to  the  United  States  at  New 


York  hut  after  extended  nrfniraents  he 
was  admitted  on  Feb.  15.  Alter  a  brief 
stay,  he  went  to  Cuba,  returning  to 
Washington  in  time  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  President  Wilson. 
There  was  a  slight  uprising  in  Ve< 
nezuela  on  Feb.  28,  said  to  have  been 
due  to  Castro.  On  May  25  several 
officials  fled  the  capital,  and  on  June 
7  another  Cabinet  was  appointed. 
Another  uprising  was  reported  on 
Aug.  1  to  have  broken  out  at  Coro. 
Presidont  Griincz  himself  led  the  army 
to  its  suppression.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions befwem  Venetueia  and  Franee 
were  restored,  the  French  represen- 
tative coming  to  Caracas  on  Feb.  12. 
On  June  2  Elliott  Northcote  resigned 
as  ^linister  to  Vene2iiela  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Preston  ^fcC.oodwin.  The 
final  payments  of  the  emergency 
debts  to*  Great  Britain  and  France 
harinfr  been  made,  the  Government 
decided  to  continue  the  extra  taxes 
wliercViy  these  debts  were  met,  and 
the  money  thus  retained  within  tbe 
nation  was  applied  to  public  improve* 
ments.  One  great  gain  was  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  old  high- 
way between  La  Guayra  and  Caracas 
being  rebuilt,  and  roads  leading  from 
tlie  ca|>ifal  being  extended.  Caracas 
itself  has  been  supplied  with  many 
miles  of  good  pavement,  so  that  au- 
tomobiles are  becoming  quite  common. 
A  nationnl  money  order  service  was 
inaugurated  on  Jan.  1.  The  Govern^ 
ment  has  promised  participation  in 
the  Panama^Paciflo  Exposition. 


CANADA 

ESSEST  II.  CiODiEEY 


During  the  year  public  attention 
was  largely  directed  to  the  Navy  bill. 
Owing  to  the  protracted  debates  on 
this  measure  tne  parliamentary  ses- 
sion did  not  end  until  June  6.  On 
April  "3  new  nilc^  of  the  ITou^e  of 
Commons  were  adopted  under  which 
a  form  of  closure  of  debate  became 
applicable  for  the  first  time  in  Can- 
ada. Tbe  fjeneral  financial  strinuoney 
made  itself  felt  somewhat  in  Canada, 
but  an  exoellent  grain  harvest  did 


the  United  States  have  also  been 
subjects  of  widespread  interest.  A 
comuiissiofi  to  inquire  into  the  high 
cost  of  living  was  appointed  on  Die. 
18.  It  consists  of  John  McDougald, 
commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  R. 
H.  Coats,  editor  of  the  Labour  Gazette, 
Nayal  Policy.— The  earlier  history 
of  this  question  having  l>een  described 
la<t  year  (1.  Y.  B..  1012,  pp.  121- 
123),  it  only  remains  to  state  that 
the  amendment  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lav- 


much  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  rier  to  the  naval  proposals  of  the 
increasing  co?t  of  living  and  the  ef-  noverTimenf  ef>Tit ??iiied  to  be  the  sub- 
fect  in  OBnada  of  the  new  tariil  of  ject  oi  prolonged  debate  when  the 
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Ilouse  of  Commons  reassembled  on 
Jul  14.    Penittent  obttiiictio&  on 

the  part  of  the  Opposition,  accom- 
panioJ  by  all  night  siltinprs  and  par- 
liamentary scenes,  created  a  dead- 
lock vhidi  was  only  ended  by  the 
adoption  on  April  23  of  new  rules  of 
d<  batc  proposed  by  the  Government. 
The  motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Naval  bill  was  passed  on  May  15 
by  101  votes  to  68.  In  the  Senate, 
however,  whore  the  Liberal  party 
still  commands  a  majority  of  votes, 
the  following  amendment  by  the  lead- 
er of  the  Opposition,  Sir  George  Ross, 
to  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  carried  by  51  votes  to 
27  on  May  29:  This  Honse  is  not 
justified  in  giving  its  assent  to  the 
bill  until  it  is  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country."  The  bill  con- 
sequently failed  of  enactment. 

Railway  Constniction.  —  According 
to  the  official  railway  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Ca- 
nals for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1913^ 
the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  Do* 
minion  was  20,33G.  an  increase  of 
2,007  miles  over  the  previous  year. 
During  the  same  year  $100,483,633 
was  aided  to  the  capital  liability  of 


the  railways,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
$1,531,830,692,  of  whkh  $765,316,516 

was  represented  by  stocks,  $163,257,- 
224  by  consolidated  debenture  stock 
and  $613,250,952  by  bonds.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  con- 
struction  of  the  new  National  Trans- 
continental line;  on  the  main  line 
of  the  eastern  portion  between  Monc- 
ton,  N.  B.,  and  Winnipeg  the  total 
mileage  of  rails  laid  to  date  is  1,822. 
On  the  Hudson  Bay  line,  now  under 
construction  for  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, 82  miles  of  steel  have  been 
laid  and  130  miles  have  been  graded 
ready  for  track-laying. 

Population. — According  to  the  cor- 
rected returns  of  the  census  the  total 
population  on  June  1,  1911,  was  7,- 
200.643,  representing  an  increase  of 
1,835,328  since  the  previous  census 
of  April  1,  1901.  For  the  period  cov- 
ered, the  rate  of  increase,  34.17  per 
cent.,  is  the  larjjest  in  the  world  and 
is  due  to  the  heavy  tide  of  immigra- 
tion which  set  in  with  the  begfaining 
of  the  present  century.  The  follow- 
in?  table  shows  the  population  of 
Canada  by  provinces  and  territories 
for  each  of  the  five  decennial  cen- 
suses once  Confederation: 


PSOVMCM 

1871 

1881 

1881 

1001 

1911 

73.022 
17S,r).'>7 
255.211 
331.120 
459.574 
2.1^2.047 
103.259 
1,648,893 
91.279 
27,219 
20,129 

374,663 

392,480 
455.014 

4'.»2.3JS 
2,523.274 
93.728 
2.003.232 
492.432 
8.512 
18^1 

British  Columbia  

Ont;irio  

C^ucboc •■••••••••»•«•#•••••••••* 

fiidbililiwiiB  

30.247 
25.228 
2.S.'>.5a4 
3S7.H00 
1. 020.851 
94.021 
1,191,516 

Vo.459 
62.2G0 
321,2,33 
440.572 
1,920.122 
108.891 
1,358.027 

98.173 

152.506 
321.2(13 
450.3'.>r> 

2.114.321 
109.078 

1.488,585 

48.000 

65,445 

98,8C7 

4.334310 

4338,239 

6.371,315 

a 

7305343 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  census  is  the  larpe  in- 
crc.nse  in  the  urban  population  of 
Canada.  Thus,  whilst  during  the  dec- 
ade 1901  to  1911  the  rural  popula- 
tion increased  by  576,103,  or  17.20 
per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  urban 
population  was  1,259,165,  or  62.28 
per  cent.  There  are  now  four  Ga- 
nadian  cities  with  an  af?gregate  popu- 
lation exccc'lin^  100,000,  as  compared 
with  only  two  in  1901;  these  are 
Montreal,  470.480;  Toronto.  376388; 
Winnipeg,  130,035;  and  Vancouver, 


100,401.  Of  the  total  population  in 

1011  the  persons  of  Kritish  orijrin, 
numbering  3,896,985,  const itutrd  54 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  57  per 
cent,  in  1901.  The  French  numbered 
2.054,800,  or  28.5  per  cent.,  of  the 
total;  so  that  together  the  British 
and  the  French  numbered  5,951,975, 
or  82.5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  thus 
leaving  17.6  per  cent,  as  the  pro- 
portion for  all  other  races.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Canada  has  increased 
from  16,131  in  1901  to  75,681  in 
1911. 
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Xmai^Atloii.— Eacb  of  tbe  past 
three  years  hat  constituted  a  record 
as  regards  tbe  number  of  immigrants. 
In  tbe  liscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1918,  ilw  total  airivalt  atunbered 
402,232,  of  whom  150,542  were  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  139,009  from 
the  United  Sutes  and  112,681  from 
other  ooimtriei,  the  pro^rtlon  of 
BritSali  and  Axnerican  Immigrants  be- 
ing 72  per  cent,  of  the  total.  For 
the  first  11  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1918  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants was  409,248,  of  whom  155,- 
128  camp  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
111,483  from  the  United  States  and 
142,637  from  other  eonntrles.  The 
total  for  the  calendar  year  is  esti- 
mated at  418,000. 

Agriculture. — In  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  agricul- 
tural crops  suffered  considerably  from 
drought:  but  in  the  western  prov- 
inces, where  the  bulk  of  the  grain 
crops  is  produced,  an  exeellent  har- 
vest" has  oeea  realized.  Weather  con- 
ditions throughniit  tlin  ripening,  har- 
vesting and  threshing  periods  were 
ideal;  consequently  the  grain  crops 
escaped  the  oangers  of  frost  and  wet, 
and,  as  a  rule,  good  yields  of  ex- 
cellent grade  were  everywhere  se- 
cured. The  following  is  an  estimate 
of  the  yield  in  thousands  of  bushels 
(or  tons)  of  the  principal  field  crops 
in  the  Dominion  for  1913  compared 
with  1912: 


1913      I  1012 

Wbeat  (bu.)  

Oats  (bu.)  

Rye  (bu.)  

FUxseed  (bu.)  

Potatoes  (bu.).. .  . 
Turnips  and  other 

roots  (bu.)  

Bay   and  clover 

(ton?)  

(000  omittixi  i 
207.575 
391.418 
2.5.^)9 
44.348 
14,912 
14.086 
76.720 

73,090 

lO.O.'jO 

(000  omitted) 
1Q0,236 
361.733 
2.594 
44.014 
31.681 
16.570 
81.343 

87,505 

11,189 

Note. — Thr»  ahovo  quantities  nro  ox- 
presspd  as  bushels  of  weight :  00  jhs, 
wheat,  DOtatoo.s.  turnlp<?.  etc. :  56  lbs.  rye. 
lUzaeM  and  corn  ;  48  lbs.  barley ;  34  lbs. 
oats;  tons  of  2,000  Um.  haj  sad  clover. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  grain 
trade  has  thore  been  so  rapid  a  mar- 
keting of  grain  products,  and  the 
records  show  tliat  up^  i;o  Kov.  21  th« 
total  quantity  of  grahn  inspected  was 

180 


128,743,976  ha»,  compared  with  76,* 

846,075  bu.  in  1912,  ac  innrsaaa  of 
61,797,900  bu.  As  was  to  be  expected 
the  passing  of  the  Underwood  tariff 
has  nad  an  Immodiata  eflTeet  upon  tha 
Canadian  trade  In  farm  products. 
Large  numbers  of  young  Canadian 
cattle  have  been  purchased  by  Amer- 
ican buyers,  with  tha  lasali  that  ft 
scarcity  of  heef»  with  eonsaqnant 
high  prices,  is  apprehended.  The 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool  appears 
lilcdy  to  hxn  an  important  effeet 
upon  tha  ratoing  of  sheep  in  the  Do- 
minion— a  branch  of  the  live  stock 
industry  which  has  hitherto  been 
oompaiatiyely  neglected.  The  follow- 
ing ara  the  mt^t  available  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  Can- 
ada for  1913  compared  with  1012  and 
191  It 


1913 

1912 

1911 

Horses.. ... . . 

2.S35,800 
G. S3 1.800 
2.141.000 
3.072,600 

2, .378. 204 
6,59<),S»50 
2.084.594 

2.30fl,444 
6,699,391 
2.178,722 
3^719 

Siiecp*  ••••«• 

External  Trade.— The  value  of  th« 
>igg^cgate  trade  of  CSanada  for  tha 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1013, 
made  a  record  of  $1,085,264,140  and 
fur  the  first  time  exceeded  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  Total  imports  amounted 
in  value  to  $692,032,392  and  total  ex- 
ports to  $393,232,057.  The  value  of 
imports  entered  ifor  home  consump- 
tion (exeltisive  of  coin  and  bullion) 
for  the  same  period  was  $670,089,066, 
including  $138,741,076  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  $435,783,343  from  tha 
United  States  and  $95,564,648  from 
countries  other  than  these,  whilst  tho 
exports  of  Canadian  produce  were 
$355,754,600,  including  $170,161,903 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  $139,726,958 
to  the  United  States  and  $45,866,744 
to  countries  other  ihan  these.  The 
trade  of  the  Dominion  has  increased 
in  value  to  nearly  three  timea  what 
it  was  in  1900,  the  increase  mora 
exactly  representing  184  per  cent, 
while  durmg  the  last  five  years  tha 
increase  has  been  from  $571,268,767 
(1908-09)  to  $1,085,264,449  <1912-13), 
or  in  the  ratio  of  90  pw  ooit.  For 
the  ten  months  endea  Oct,  31  the 
Talue  of  the  total  eztamal  trade  of 
Canada  reachad  |926,S66,2IH»  importii 
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for  home  consumption  being  $668,* 
647,488  and  exports  of  Canadian  prod- 
uce $357,718,716.  Of  the  total  vol- 
ume $520,295,650  represents  trade 
with  the  United  States,  including 
$370,273,278  imports  and  $150,017,- 
352  exports. 
CanAdian  Trade  with  the  West  In- 
By  the  Weat  Indian  Trade 
Agreement  Act  (Ch.  50),  which  went 
into  force  on  June  2,  effect  was  given 
on  the  part  of  Canada  to  a  trade 
a|frecniont  with  the  British  West  In- 
dian Colonies  of  Trinidad,  British 
Guiana,  Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Dominica, 
Mootserrat  and  Grenada,  the  last 
named  having  been  admitted  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Act  by  proclama- 
tion in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  May 
£4.  The  chief  provisions  of  this 
agreement,  now  operatiYS,  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  That  the  duties  of  customs  on 
coodt  enumerated  In  Schedule  A,  being 
ibe  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada 
Isaported  Into  the  West  Indian  Colonies 

represpnted,  shall  not  at  any  time  be 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  duties  Im- 
posed In  the  colony  on  Bimilar  goods 
when  Imported  from  any  foreign  country. 

grovlded  that  on  flour  the  preftMcnco  In 
Lvour  of  Canada  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  leu  than  12  cents  per  100  lbs. 

(2)  That  the  duties  of  customs  on 
goods  enumeiaied  In  Schedule  B,  being 
the  produco  or  manufacture  of  nny  of 
the  colonics  represented.  Import' <1  Into 
Canada  shall  not  at  nny  time  be  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  duties  Imposed  on 
similar  goods  when  imported  from  any 
foreign  country,  jprovided  that  on  raw 
sogar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  Standard 
In  colour,  and  mola«!«;es  testing  ov<  r  H'i 
deg.  and  not  over  75  deg.  by  the  poljirl- 
scopo,  the  prefi-renrc  In  favour  of  tbe 
colony  shall  not  at  any  time  be  less  than 
4i  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional degree  over  75  deg..  the  preference 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  cent  per 
100  lbs. 

(3)  That  on  goods  enuracratod  In 
Schedule  C.  viz..  cocna  beans,  llmi's  and 
lime  juice,  Imported  Into  Canada  from 
the  colonies  represented,  there  shall  be 
no  duties  of  customs :  but  certain  specific 
dotles  are  to  tie  loiposed  thereon  when 
Imported  from  any  foreign  country. 

The  Bahamn<»,  Bermuda,  British 
Honduras,  Grenada,  Jamaica  and 
Newfoundland  are  to  enjoy  the  hen> 
eilts  of  the  concesuona  granted  by 
Oanada  under  the  agreement  for  a 
period  of  three  vears,  at  the  end  of 
tHiich  period  foe  eoneestioiis  may 
cease  as  respects  any  of  sueh  colo- 
nies which  slinll  not  have  granted  to 
Canada  the  advantages  above  set  forth. 


Seyenue  and  Expenditure. — For  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1913,  the  pub- 
lic revenue  reached  the  total  of 
$168,689,903,  again  the  his^uat  on 
record  in  Canada.  The  ezpenditim 
was  $112,059,537,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $56,630,300.  Substantial  surpluses 
have  beiien  realized  during  eaeh  of  the 
last  four  yeara  and  have  been  suffi- 
cient  to  provide  not  only  for  ordi- 
nary capital  expenditures  but  also 
for  the  applieation  of  considerable 
Bimis  toward  the  construction  of  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway. 

Legislation. — The  second  s^ion  of 
the  twelfth  Parliament  of  Canada, 
held  at  Ottawa  from  Nov.  21,  1912, 
to  June  6,  1913.  rcsult<^d  in  the  pass- 
ing of  57  public  general  and  152 
private  and  local  acts.  Of  the  public 
acts  the  chief  subjects  dealt  with 
comprised  aid  to  agriculture  (Ch.  5), 
banks  and  banking  (Ch.  9),  wireless 
telegraphy  (Chs.  43  and  52),  a  treaty 
with  Japan  (Ch.  27),  a  trieide  agree- 
ment with  tlie  West  Indies  (Ch.  66) 
and  the  establishment  of  a  parcel  poet 
(Ch.  35). 

The  Agricultural  Instrueilon  Act 

(Ch.  5)  repeals  Chapter  3  of  the 
previous  session  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
125),  and  provides  for  the  aporo- 
priation  of  a  turn  of  $10,000,000  anr- 
ing  the  next  ten  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  and  advancing  the 
farming  industry  by  instruction  in 
agriculture,  including  the  work  ear- 
ried  on  by  the  veterinary  colleges. 

The  Bank  Act  (Ch.  9),  which  came 
into  force  on  July  1,  1913,  repeals 
previous  Bank  AoM,  and  renews  the 
charters  of  the  24  Canadian  banks  for 
n  further  period  of  ten  years  expiring 
on  July  1,  1923.  It  lays  down  in  160 
seetiona  legislative  provisions  for 
their  future  control  and  regulation, 
the  principal  changes  thus  effected  in 
the  law  of  banking  being  as  follows: 
(1)  maldng  more  aeeure  for  all  in- 
terests afTccted  the  obtaining  of  a  cer- 
tificate to  carry  on  the  business  of 
banking;  (2)  making  it  obligatory  to 
have  a  shareholders'  audit;  (3)  pro- 
vision for  the  granting  of  loans  to 
farmers  on  the  security  of  their 
grain;  (4)  returns  to  be  made  by 
banlcs  as  to  interest  and  discount 
rates  charged;  (6)  central  reserves, 
deposits  to  be  made  by  the  banks  in 
the  reserves  of  gold  or  Dominion 
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Dotes.  Against  these  deposits  the  I 
bank  may  issue  its  own  notes.  Gold 
reserves  will  be  under  the  control  of 
trustees,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Bankers'  Association,  with  the  ap- 
proTal  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  une  by  liie  Minister  of  Finance. 
Inspections  of  the  ^Id  coin  and  notes 
held  by  tlio  trustees  are  to  be  made 
at  least  twice  in  each  vr-ar. 

The  Radiotelegraph '  Act  (Ch.  43) 
|M»Tides  for  the  licensing  hy  the  Min- 
istf-r  of  the  Xavul  S\  v\  "i  .  of  all  rjuFio- 
telegraph  stations  and  apparatus  in 
Canada  ur  on  board  ships  registered 
in  CanudA.  this  Aet,  after  Jan. 
1,  1014.  and.  subjVrt  to  certain  condi- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  persons  a 
Teasel  is  licensed  to  carry  and  the 
length  of  its  Toyage  sad  certain  ex- 
ceptions in  the  case  of  inland  waters, 
no  passenger  sti^mer,  wliether  rejjis- 
tered  in  Canada  or  not,  may  leave 
ftny  Ganadiftn  port  unless  equipped 
with  an  efficient  radiotelegraphic  ap- 

Earatus  in  good  workinpr  order  capa> 
le  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
messages  over  a  distance  of  at  least 
100  nautical  miles  by  nipht  and  day 
and  in  charge  of  a  fully  q'vilifif  d  |x'r- 
son.  Ships  leaving  or  attempting  to 
leave  Canadian  ports  contrary  to 
these  provisions  are  made  liable  to  a 
fine  nnt  exceeding  $1,000  and  costs. 
The  Ocean  Telegraph  Act  (Ch.  52) 
sonfirms  an  agreement  dated  April 
28,  1013,  made  between  the  Post- 
mnster-General  and  the  Universal 
Badio  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  for  telegraphic 
flommuueatioii  between  Great  Brit 


lain,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land bv  the  Poulsen  wireless  svs- 
tem.  Under  this  agreement,  winch  is 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  rates 
for  niessai^es  between  Montreiil  and 
the  Unitrri  I\in^doni  are  fixed  at  not 
more  liiun  4»i.  per  word  for  mesnagea 
in  plain  lan^nge  not  deferred,  8d. 
per  word  f'>r  code  nies^ajts,  2]d.  per 
word  for  Government  messages  and 
3d.  per  word  for  preiis  mes^iagcs. 

On  July  17,  1913,  the  period  of 
two  ve.irs  durincr  which  a  customs 
tariff  with  Japan  was  continued  in 
force  pending  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  commercial  treaty  between  Can* 
ada  and  Japan  was  due  to  expire 
f  .l.  y.  R,  1911,  p.  127),  and  on  April 
10.  1913,  the  Japanese  Treaty  Act 
(Ch.  27)  was  assented  ta  Under 
this  Act  the  treaty  of  April  3.  1011, 
between  the  United  Kinjrdoni  and 
Japan  was  sanctioned  and  declared 
to  hsTO  the  force  of  law  in  Canada, 
subject  to  two  provisos:  (1)  that 
the  treaty  or  act  should  not  repeal 
or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  Act  under  which  Jap- 
anese immigration  into  Canada  is  re* 
stricted;  and  (2)  that  Article  VITI 
of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  re* 
spectively  should  be  deemed  not  to 
apply  to  Canada.  The  Parcel  Post 
Act  '(Ch.  35)  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parcel  post  in  Canada 
for  the  conveyance  or  parcels  of  all 
kinds,  includinj^  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  will  come  into  operation 
,  about  Feh.  1,  1014. 


EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AFBICA 

FbANCIS  6.  WiCKWABB 


THE  UNITED  KINGDO:Ul 

Tlie  Home  Rule  Bill.— On  the  as- 
sembly of  Porlinment  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess  on  Dec.  30,  1912,  the  con- 
sideration on   report  of  the  hill 

rntinp  home  rule  to  Ireland  {A. 
/?.,  1912,  p.  126-7)  was  begtm  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  During  the 
report  stage,  which  was  condudM  by 
liberal  use  of  the  closure  on  Jan.  13,  a 
clause  wns  added  to  the  bill  providing 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  minorities 


in  those  constituencies  returning  three 
or  more  members  to  the  lower  house 

of  the  Irish  Parliament  the  elction 
should  be  held  on  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation  ana  each 
elector  should  nave  one  tansferable 
vote.  After  two  days  of  impressive 
debate,  in  which  the  coercion  of  Ul- 
ster was  the  chief  issue,  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  was  passed  oa 
Jan.  16  by  a  vote  of  367  to  257.  The 
hill  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
House  of  liords  and  the  same  night 
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was  read  a  first  time  to  five  inemberB  I  event  of  the  passage  of  the  Homa 
of  the  upper  chamber.    Debate  on  the  Rule  bill. 


motion  for  second  reading  was  begun 
on  Jan.  27  and  on  the  30th  the  bill 

was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  32n  to  69. 

The  Parliamfnt  Act  of  1911  pro- 
Tides  that  a  measure  passed  hy  the 
Hotwe  of  ComuHHU  in  identical  form 
in  three  successive  sessions  shall  be- 
eome  law  notwithstanding  its  rejec- 
tion or  amendment  by  the  House  of 
Lord*  (A.  F.  B,,  1911,  p.  128).  The 
Government  accordingly  reintroduced 
the  Ilomc  liule  bill  in  the  new  session 
in  May,  thus  bringing  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  into  operation  for  the  first 
time.  The  debate  on  the  second  read- 
in«r,  npp'eed  to  on  .Tnnr»  10  by  a  vote 
of  3C8  to  270,  dealt  wholly  with  the 
problem  of  Ulster.  Mr.  ii^uith  ad- 
mitted the  serious  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation but  rejected  all  6Up:r;:estion  of 
compromise.  Sir  Edward  Carson  de- 
clared that  UUter  had  the  whole 
force  of  the  Unionist  party  behind 
her  determination  to  resort  to  arms 
if  necessary  to  resist  the  authority  of 
an  Irish  Piarliament;  thenceforth,  he 
promised,  the  Opposition  would  no 
fonirer  attempt  to  obstruct  tlio  p.T^- 
sage  of  the  bill  ;  their  duty  was  now 
to  help  the  people  of  Ulster  to  or- 

fanize  and  to  ask  the  people  of  Great 
tritain  to  oryjanize  for  tlieir  assist- 
ance. The  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
on  July  7  and  passed  by  852  to  243. 
On  Lord  Landsdowne's  resolution  de- 
clining^ to  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  until  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  judprment  of  the 
country,  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
the  measure  a  second  time  on  July  15 
by  a  vote  of  302  to  64. 

In  Ulster  in  the  meantime  the 
training  of  an  e/Tcctive  military  force 
wr>^  ROing  quietly  forward.  By  the 
end  of  July  a  volunteer  army  of  over 
60,000  men  hnd  been  recruited  from 
the  Unionist  clubs  and  Orange  lodges 
and  another  100.000  were  submittincr 
themselves  to  semi-military  drill  and 
discipline.  Arms  were  being  imported 
Into  Ulster  in  large  quantities  and 
thf"  orijanization  of  service  corps  and 
a  general  staff  was  in  progress.  The 
Ulster  Unionist  Council  in  a  confer- 
ence attended  by  500  delegates  at 
BrKn^t  on  Sept.  24  completed  the  or- 
ganization of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  be  set  u|>  in  Ulster  in  the 


e  r)!ii.  The  conference  delegated 
all  powers  as  a  central  authority 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Council;  subsidiary  to  the  central 
authority  it  appointed  a  military 
council  and  six  committees,  on  Ulster 
volunteers,  law,  finance,  publications, 
education,  and  customs,  excise  and 
post  office.  The  conference  decided 
further  on  the  creation  of  an  in- 
demnity guarantee  fund  of  at  least 
£1,000,000  to  indemnify  members  of 
the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  a^inst 
personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  in  the 
execution  of  orders  of  the  provisional 
government. 

With  the  progress  of  these  active 
preparations  for  resistance  the  Irish 
question  entered  a  new  and  more  dis* 
quieting  phase.  The  Government,  no 
longer  able  to  depreciate  the  serious 
intent  of  the  people  of  Ubter,  was 
besieged  with  suggestions  of  oompro* 
mise  and  conciliation.  An  influential 
plea  for  an  interpartr  conference  on 
the  Irish  question  was  made  by  Lord 
Lorebum,  a  Liberal  peer  formerly 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  present  Gov- 
ornm^  nt,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
L*)ndou  Timea  of  Sept.  11.  Mr.  As- 
quith  on  Oct.  25  refused  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  a  formal  conference  but 
ngred  to  consider  an  informal  ex- 
change of  views  without  prejudice. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  while  declaring  that 
the  situation  demanded  a  general  elec- 
tion, on  Oct.  29  accc  j)ted  ISW.  Asquith's 
invitation  for  an  exchange  of  views. 
During  the  last  weeks  of  the  year 
some  further  progress  was  made  to- 
ward clearing  the  w;iv  for  a  confer- 
ence but  without  deliuitc  result.  The 
last  significant  event  of  the  year  was 
the  issue  of  proclamations  prohibit- 
ing  the  importation  into  Ireland  or 
the  coastwise  carriage  of  military 
arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Welsh  Church  Bill.— The  bill 
for  the  disestablisliment  and  partial 
disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Wales  {A,  T.  2?.,  1912,  p. 
127)  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Feb.  5  bv  a  vote  of 
347  to  240.  Like  the  Home  Rule  bill, 
it  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  second  reading  on  Feb.  13 
by  a  vote  of  252  to  51.  The  bill 
was  inf ri xluct'd  a  sooond  finif  under 
the  Parliament  Act  lu  .M.u^'  and  waa 
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passed  on  third  rcadin^r  in  the  House  |  sentenced  to  three  yeara'  penal  eenri* 


of  Commons  on  July  8  bv  a  vote  of 
a47  to  244.  The  Houee  of  Lords,  fol- 
lowing its  procedure  in  tlic  second 
rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  bill,  de- 
clined  on  July  22  by  a  vote  of  242 
to  48  to  proceed  with  the  contidera- 
tion  of  the  bill  until  it  had  been  suh- 
mitted  to  the  country 

The  Franchise  Bill  and  Woman 
Suffrage.— The  Franehiee  and  Regis- 
tration bill,  designed  to  abolish  plural 
voting  and  to  simplify  the  system 
of  registration  for  Parliamentary 
electors  (A.  T.  B.,  1012,  p.  127), 
renclied  the  oommitteo  stage  on  Jan. 
23.  There  were  then  pendinj?  four 
amcudments  opening  the  franchise  to 


tudc. 

On  entering  prison  Mrs.  Pankhurst 

immediately  resorted  to  the  "hunger 
strike."  Hitherto  the  Government 
had  made  futile  efforts  to  cope  with 
this  expedient  for  evading  punish- 
ment. Scores  of  suffragist  "hunger 
strikers"  liad  been  liberated  on  medi- 
cal grounds  before  their  sentences 
had  expired.  Late  in  Hareh  Mr.  Mo- 
Kenna,  the  Home  Secretary,  intro- 
dueod  a  bill,  popularly  known  as  tho 
"Cat  and  Mouse  Act,**  providing  for 
the  temporary  and  eonditi<mal  rMease 
of  prisoners  in  a  condition  of  ill 
health  caused  by  their  own  conduct 
in  prison,  with  suspension  of  the  cur- 


women,  of  different  degrees  of  corn-  ■  rency  of  sentences  during  the  periods 
prehensivcness,  to  whieh  Mr.  Asquith  of  release,  the  prisoners  being  sub- 
proposed  to  give  precedence  in  the  do-  ject  to  rearrest  without  warrant  for 
bate  in  redemption  of  a  pledge  to  ,  failure  to  observe  the  conditions  of 
allow  woman  suffrage  to  be  taken  up  >  their  release  or  to  return  to  prison 
in  eonneetion  with  the  Franchise  bill  on  the  expiry  of  their  license, 
as  an  open  q:ir^fion.  An  amendment  The  result  of  this  Act,  which  ^vni 
propo<5ed  I>y  Sir  Kdward  Grey  was  ;  passed  in  April,  has  been  to  cause 
accordingly  moved  on  the  24th.  The '  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  strength 
same  day  the  Speaker  informed  the  |  of  the  militant  movement.  Mrs. 
Cabinet  that  if  anv  of  the  definite  I'ankhurst  has  hrrn  rolr-n^rd  and  re- 
woman    sulTrape    amendments    were  i  arrested  several  times  und(  r  its  terms. 


embodied  in  the  bill,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  rule  at  the  proper  time 


visiting  the  United  States  during  one 
of  her  periods  of  freedom.   Few  of 


that  the  princij)le  of  the  hill  had  be«'n  her  fnllnwrrs,  however,  have  cnrp-^  to 
chanpel  nnd  that  it  would  be  out  of  face  th  '  rigors  of  repeated  Ininger 
order  to  proceed  with  it.  In  view  of  ;  strikes  and  during  the  last  months 
this  ruling  the  Government  withdrew  I  of  the  year  the  convictions  of  snffrm* 
the  Franchise  bill  on  the  27th,  and  gists  for  outrages  on  property  haya 
offered  a  new  pledge  to  the  woman  I  been  comparatively  fow, 
suffragists  that  a  private  bill  for  the  While  the  "Cat  and  Mouse  Act" 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  |  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords 

the  Government  redeemed  its  latest 
pledge  by  permitting  the  introduction 
and  debate  of  the  private  Dickinson 
hilt  for  the  enfranchisement  of  all 
violent  lines  their  campaign  of  terror- 1  women  over  25  years  of  age  entitled 
i-^m.    The  niil-U-r  tactics  of  window  to   be  re!ri«»tered   in  respect  of  the 


would  be  given  in  the  next  session  the 
facilities  of  a  Government  measure. 

Incensed  at  this  "betrayal,"  the 
militant  suffragists  resumed  on  more 


smashing  and  destruction  of  mail  were 
abandoned  for  the  more  vifforous 

measures  of  arson  and  the  Domb. 
On  Feb.  19  an  attempt  was  made  to 
blow  up  Lloyd  George's  residence  at 
Walton  Heath.  The  actual  perpe- 
trators were  not  discovered,  hut  as 
Mrs.  Pankhurj^t  publicly  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outrage,  she  was 
arrested  on  Feb.  24,  charged  with 
procuring  and  inciting  persons  to  com- 
mit nfTcnsf"^  contrary  to  tlie  Malicinns 
Damages  to  Property  Act.  She  was 
convicted  by  a  jury  ou  .-Vpril  3  and 


household  qualification  applying  to 
male  suffrage  and  all  wives  of  men 

possessing  the  household  qualification. 
The  Honse  of  Commons  rejected  the 
Dickinson  bill  on  May  6  by  a  vote 
of  266  to  219  and  thus  disposed  of 

the    possibility    of  woman-suffrage 
legislation  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  Parliament. 
The  Haflways  and  Trade  Union 

Acts. — Parliament  was  prorogued  on 

March  7.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  two  niiTT^r  items  of  tlie  r^n-- 
trnment*s  programme  were  enacted. 
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The  Railways  bill,  approved  hy  tlie  ?  ed  to  £188,802,000  and  exponrlihirp  to 


House  of  Commons  on  March  6  as 
•mended  the  Lords,  was  a  tardy 
fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  by  tlie 
Govemraent  during  the  negotiations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  railway 
strike  in  August,  1911  {A,  T.  B., 
1911,  pp.  132-3),  that  the  railway 
companies  should  be  cnab1>'J  to  raise 
their  rates  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creased burden  throMm  upon  them  by 
the  improvement  of  the  oonditknu  of 
labor.  The  Act  'Inp^;  riot  alter  in  any 
way  the  maxiiimin  rates  prescribed  by 


£101,550,000.  Lloyd  George's  fourth 
budget,  presented  on  April  22,  esti- 
mated the  revenue  for  1013-14  at 
£195,825,000  and  V\o  expenditure  at 
£195.040,000,  leaving  an  estimated 
surplus  of  £185,000.  No  change  was 
proposed  in  taxation,  which  was  ex- 
pected tn  provide  £100.000,000.  Of 
the  expenditure  the  navy  estimates 
accounted  for  £4G,30U,300  and  the 
army  estimates  for  128^20,000. 

Naval  Programme. — The  naval  esti- 
mates for  1913  14,  wcri!  introduced  by 


law  but  facilitates  the  raising  of  '  Winston  Churchill  on  March  20. 
rates  within  the  existing  maxima.  They  called  for  an  expenditure  of 

Tlie  railways    increased   their  rates  £40.300,300,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 


f'Xi  merchandise  iimler  tlie  act  on 
July  1  by  an  average  of  four  per 
ent  The  Trade  Unions  Aei,  ap- 
proved by  the  Lords  on  March  7,  was 
a  partial  victory  for  the  Lal)or  party 
in  the  long  fight  for  a  reversal  of  the 
famous  **08Donie  judgment,"  whteh 
denied  to  trade  unions  the  right  to 
use  their  funds  for  political  purposes. 


cediniT  year  of  £1,233,000.  The  pro- 
gramme  provided  for  an  increase  of 
8,600  in  personnel  and  the  construe* 

tion  of  five  battleshijis,  to  meet  the 
nccelernted  increase  in  tJie  German 
navy  authorized  in  1U12  (JL.  Y.  B., 
1012,  p.  13j8),  eight  light  cruisers, 
16  destroyers  and  a  number  of  sub- 
5?idiarv  craft,    ^fr.  rhurchill  reiter- 


The  Act  authorizes  a  trade  union  to  i  ated  the  determination  of  the  British 
apply  its  funds  to  political  ends  with  Goremment  to  maintain  the  16  to 


the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
inember«  of  the  or^janization  voting 
on  a  .special  resolution  submitted  for 
that  purposeu 

The  Ifew  Session. — A  new  session 
of  Parliament  was  opened  on  March 
10  after  a  two-day  recess.  The  legis- 
lation forecasted  In  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  included  a  measure  to 
facilitate  land  purchase  in  Ireland,  a 
loan  to  the  Soudan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton  culture,  a  bill  to 
abolish  plural  voting,  and  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, for  the  restriction  of  child  labor, 
and  for  the  development  of  a  national 
system  of  education.  A  bill  to  abol- 
ish plural  voting,  one  of  the  reforms  | ra ) ,  the  bitildinff  programme  was 
contemplfit^d  in  the  Franchise  bill ;  accelerated  by  the  laying  down  of 
withdrawn  in  January,  was  passed  by  three  ships  six  months  in  advance  of 


10  ratio  against  the  next  strongest 
Power,  but  referred  to  the  competition 
in  naval  armaments  as  "one  of  the 
most  stupid  and  unnatural  chapters 
in  the  whole  history  of  European 
civilJjration."  lie  proposed  ihnt  nil 
countries  should  by  common  consent 
tske  a  holiday  of  a  year  in  naval 
construction  in  1014  or  1016,  and  re* 
peated  the  propo«?nl  with  a  specifto 
offer  to  Germany  in  a  speech  at  Man- 
chester on  Oct  18  (see  III,  Inter- 
unitonal  Relations).  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Canadian  Naval  bill  in 
May,  which  deprived  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  the  expected  contribution 
of   three   battleships    (see  Canada, 


the  House  of  Commons  on  July  14; 
it  vrtiH  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  ' 
on  .Tnly  24.  the  upper  chamber  de- 
clining to  accept  a  bill  dealing  with 
plural  voting  without  attempting  to 
remove  the  serious  imperfections  nf 
the  electoral  law.  The  second  rejec- 
tion of  the  House  Rule  and  Welsh 


schedule. 

Commerce. — The  increase  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  has  been  in  progreM  since  1908 
oontinned  at  an  accelerated  rate  dur- 
ing 1012,  the  total  renr  liinp:  the  new 
high  record  of  £1.341,168,421,  com- 
pared with  £1,237,035.954  in  1911  and 


Church  bins  was  the  most  interesting  :  £1,212,402,841  in  1010.  Imports 

feature  of  the  8<»ssion   (see  *Mpr/i ) .  |  were  valued  at  £744.fiOn..^M.  an  in- 
Pinance.  -Dnrinfr    the    fiscal    year  crenie    over   the   precedinf;   year  of 
ended  March  31, 1913^  revenue  amount-  £04,738,987  or  9.5  per  cent,  largely 
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in  raw  materials.  Exports  of  Brit- 
ish goods  totalled  in  vftliis  £487,434,- 
002,  sa  increase  of  £33,314,704,  or 

7.3  por  cent.,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  was  m  manufactured  articles. 
Reexports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
products  increased  bv  £9,078.771,  or 
8.8  per  ront.,  to  £11*1,837,905.  Dur- 
ing the  Urat  six  months  of  1013,  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £378,700,000,  and 
exports  at  £257,050,000,  compared 
with  £353,995,000  and  £225,313,000 
during  the  same  period  of  1912,  in- 
creaRBS  of  7  and  13.7  per  cent,  re- 
ejn'ot  1  vi-]y. 

The  Marconi  Inquiry. — A  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  in  October,  1912,  to  investi- 
gate the  contract  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Tele*?raph  Co. for  the  erection 
of  wireless  stations  in  the  Imperial 
system  (J..  1'.  i?.,  1912,  p.  128)  un- 
covered in  March  sensational  evidence 
of  speculation  in  the  shares  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  by  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters during  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations. The  appointment  of  the 
committee  on  inquiry  was  the  out- 
come of  vf'ilcd  newspaper  clinr^if's  that 
the  Government  had  been  imiuenced 
to  enter  into  a  disadvantaireotis  con- 
tract by  ^Iini??ter8  financially  intcr- 
e<U'i\  in  the  British  Marconi  company. 
All  the  cliarges  unmistakably  pointed 
to  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  the  Attorney- 
General,  wliose  brother,  Godfrey 
Isaacs,  was  tne  managing  director  of 
the  Marconi  company.  Sir  Rufus 
Isaaes  denied  in  the  House  of  Com- 
muns  that  he  had  speculated  in  Mar- 
coni shares  and  his  statement  was 


vested  the  funds  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  American  Marconi  stock.  The  re- 
port of  the  select  committee,  pub- 
lished on  Jnne  13,  found  that  tncro 
was  no  i^round  in  any  of  these  trans- 
actions for  a  charge  of  corruption  or 
unfaithfulness  to  public  duty,  or  for 
any  rellectirii  on  tho  honor  nf  the 
Ministers  concerned,  since  the  Ameri- 
can company  was,  as  the  Ministers 
understood,  entirely  independent  of 
the  British  company  and  nad  no  in- 
terest, direct  or  indirect,  in  the  con- 
tract of  the  latter  with  the  British 
Government.  In  a  debate  on  the  re- 
port in  the  House  of  Commons  OQ 
June  IS  Sir  Kufus  Isaacs  and  Mr. 
Llo^d  George  frankly  conceded  that 
their  dealings  in  Marconi  shares  and 
their  failure  to  make  a  full  explana- 
tion to  Parliament  when  the  question 
was  first  raised  were  errors  of  judg- 
ment. A  resolution  of  vindication 
moved  in  amendment  to  nn  Opposition 
motion  of  qualified  censure  was  adopt- 
ed on  the  following  day  by  a  vote  of 
340  to  268. 

During  tbn  pron-rcss  of  the  inquiry, 
the  Marconi  company,  in  Fel)ruary, 
repudiated  its  agreement  with  the 
Government.  A  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Postmaster-General  to 
investij^ate  the  existing  systems  of 
wireless  telegraphy  reported  on  May 
1  that  the  Marconi  system  was  tlie 
only  one  capable  of  fulfillin;;  the  re- 
quirriLcnts  of  the  Imperial  wireless 
chain.  A  new  contract  was  accord- 
ingly negotiated  with  the  Blarooni 
C(imj>any  in  Tinic  along  lines  substan- 
tially .similar  to  the  earlier  agree- 


acccpted  in  good  faith  as  covering  [  ment,  but  with  tlie  10  per  cent,  roy- 


the  whole  ground.  It  transpired  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  inquiry,  how- 
ever, that  Sir  Rufus  T^^nacs'had  in 
fact  purchased  from  another  brother, 
Harry  Isaacs,  who  had  no  oonneetion 
with  the  British  company,  10,000 
shares  in  the  Am^nVan  Marconi  com- 
pany, though  subsequent  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  contract  with  the 
British  company,  and  had  later  dis- 
posed of  a  part  of  his  holdings  to 
Mr,  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Murray 
of  Elibank,  the  chief  Liberal  whip. 
Sir  Kufus  Isaacs  explained  that  his 
former  statement  had  referred  only 
to  tiie  shares  of  the  British  company. 
Further  disclosures  in  May  proved 
Master  of  Elibank  to  have  In- 


alty  distributed  over  four  parts  of  the 

apparatus,  so  that  any  part  can  be  dis- 
carded by  tlie  Government  at  any 
time.  The  contract  was  ai)proved  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Aug.  8. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Lord  Al- 
%'estone.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land since  1900,  resigned  for  reasons 
of  health  early  in  O^ber.  Sir  Rn* 
fus  Isaacs,  the  Attorney-General,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  on  October 
19,  Sir  John  Simon,  Solicitor-General, 
was  appointed  Attorney-General  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  S.  O. 
Buckmaster  as  Solicitor-General. 

National  Insnrance.— Medical  bene> 
fit  under  the  National  Insuranoe  Aet 
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mt  Sato  eflM  on  Jan.  18  with  ade- 
quate panels  of  doctors  in  ovory  dia- 
^ict  except  certain  sections  of  Lon- 
don. The  oppoiitioii  of  tbe  British 
Medical  Association  to  the  terms  of- 
fered by  Lloyd  Gcorjre  was  completely 
defeated  by  the  defections  in  progress 
at  the  end  of  1912  {A.  7,  B.,  1912, 
p.  129),  and  on  Jan.  18  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  released  from 
their  pledge  not  to  accept  service  un- 
der tfe  Act,  On  Feb.  7  Lloyd  George 
announced  that  14,000,000  persons 
were  insured  and  contributinj^r  under 
the  Act,  5,000  were  in  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  and  15,000  doctors  had 
joined  the  panels. 

The  Liberal  Land  Policy. — The  lonjr- 
expected  Liberal  oanipai^n  for  land 
reform  was  opened  by  Lloyd  George  at 
Bolton  on  Oet.  11  in  a  speech  re- 
vi.nvin^r  the  drawbacks  of  rural  life 
in  Knu'land  as  disclosed  by  the  report 
of  an  iiuestigatiou  by  a  Bpecial  com- 
mittee of  the  party  {The  Land:  Re- 
port of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee^ 
published  by  Ho.ldor  and  Stoughton). 
The  report  treatt-d  &h  subsidiary  the 
important  question  of  the  rehabilita- 
ti'tn  of  n;.'ricnltiiro  as  an  industry, 
and  concentrated  attention  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  laborer, 
arising  from  monopolistic  holding  of 
land  by  large  owners.  The  chief  evils 
to  be  correctetl,  according  to  the  re- 
port, were  inadequate  wages,  bad 
iionsing,  inseenrity  of  tenure,  and  the 
system  of  frame  preservation.  Ihe 
Liberal  pro<jramine,  announced  Ijv 
Lloyd  George  at  Swindon  on  Oct.  22, 
followed  eiosely  the  recommendations 
of  the  report.  The  Government  pro- 
poses to  create  a  new  Ministry  of 
Lands  to  which  is  to  be  ai^r^igned  all 
the  existing  funetions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  administration  of 
the  law  afTectinir  settled  e^tafps,  the 
machinery  of  valuation,  and  the  reg- 
istration of  titles  and  land  transfer. 
Besides,  the  Ministry  of  Lands  is  to 
exercise,  through  commissions  of  a  ju- 
dicial character,  control  and  supervi- 
■ion  of  the  land  generally,  including 
amall  lioldings,  land  purchase,  dis- 
putes between  landlord  and  tenant, 
reclamation  of  waste  land,  afforesta- 
tion, and  development  of  uncultivated 
land*  The  oommisiioners  are  to  be  em- 
pgwered  to  award  full  compensation 
and  ezmplarj  damages  in  cases  of 


"capricious  eviction;  in  case  of  sala 
to  award  compensation  to  the  tenant 
for  improvements  and  for  disturbance; 
to  fix  and  revise  rents;  to  grant  re- 
ductions  of  rent  to  permit  farmers  to 
pay  their  laborers  a  minimum  living 
wage  to  be  fixed  by  the  State;  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  hours  of  ]aix>r;  to 
fix  the  price  of  land  in  condemnation 
proceedinprs;  find  to  acquire  unculti- 
vated land  and  to  afforest,  reclaim  or 
equip  it  with  a  vieiv  to  cultivation. 
Houses  for  agricultural  laborers,  the 
number  of  which  required  is  estimntcd 
at  120,000,  are  to  be  provided  by  the 
Governmeut  out  of  the  reserve  fund 
under  the  National  Insurance  Act; 
eacli  honsr^  is  to  have  a  garden  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  occupier  with 
vegetables  all  the  year  round  and  for 
the  v?hole  an  economic  rent  is  to  i>e 
charged.  The  Liberal  prnnrramme  con- 
templated also  amcmimcnts  to  the 
law  of  game  ppeaervation,  to  protect 
tenant  occupiers  against  destruction 
of  crops  by  pheasants  and  other  game. 

Labor  Troubles. — Labor  troubles  in 
1913  were  neither  so  acute  nor  so 
widespread  as  in  either  of  the  two 
previous  years.  The  events  of  the 
year,  however,  disclosed  new  and  dis- 
quieting tendencies  towards  an  implac- 
able warfare  between  labor  and  eapi* 
tal.  Syndicalism  for  the  first  time  bo- 
came  an  important  factor  in  the  labor 
unrest.  Late  in  August  employers  of 
labor  in  Dublin  revolted  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Irish  Transport  Work- 
p''-><'  Union,  a  syndicalist  organization 
wliose  secretary,  James  Larkin,  had 
disorganised  local  industry  by  calling 
out  its  members  in  support  of  a  series 
of  trivial  disputes.  Employers  in 
various  industries  declared  lockouts 
against  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion which  eventually  affected  about 
13,000  workers.  T!i"  lockouts  were  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  riotu  which  the  police 
suppressed  with  severity;  meetings  of 
the  Transport  Workers*  Union  were 
proscribed  and  Larkin  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  sedition  and  incitement 
to  riot.  He  was  convicted  by  a  jury  on 
Oct.  27  and  senti  n  -d  to  seven  months' 
imprisonment.  His  followers  t?;r<^:it- 
ened  to  make  his  conviction  an  election 
issue  in  every  by-election  in  Great 
Britain.  The  prospect  of  the  defection 
of  the  Labor  party  from  support  r.f 
the  Liberal  Home  Eule  policy  threw 
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the  Kationalista  into  a  panic.  On 
Wot.  8  Keading  returned  a  Unionist 
ill  a  by-election  to  iUl  the  vacancy 
•aiised  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  Rufug 
Isaacs,  after  a  campaign  in  which 
Home  Rule  was  made  the  sole  issue, 
and  in  another  election  in  Linlith- 
gowshire on  tb<»  '^anjp  day  the  Liberal 
najority  was  reduced  by  three- fourths. 
Faced  by  these  results,  the  Govern- 
ment also  became  panie  stricken,  and 
on    Nov.    13    T^rtrkin    was  p.irdoncj. 
With  his  prestige  among  the  Dublin 
labor  elment  immeasurably  height- 
ened by  the  Government's  bltmder, 
Larkin  set  out  for  Enghmd  to  carry 
the  "fiery  cross"  of  a  general  strike 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
apeeiu  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Lon* 
don  on  Dec.  9,  however,  rejected  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  a  sympathetic 
strike  throughout  tlie  British  Isles  in 
support  of  the  transport  workers  in 
Dublin  and  repudiated  Larkin's  prin- 
ciples and  practice  as  a  labor  leader. 
The  Dublin  strike,  denied  the  support 
of  the  English  unionists,  immediately 
collapsed. 

The  repudiation  of  Larkin  by  the 
British  labor  leaders  was  a  definite 
rejection  of  syndicalism.  Other  sfarlkes 
during  the  Summer,  however,  indi- 
cated that  the  leaders  are  no  !on'rer 
able  to  control  the  rank  and  tile  of 
trade  nnionlsts.  Bailway  workers  at 
Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Cardiff, 
cotton  workers  at  Bolton,  and  other 
isolated  groups  struck  for  petty 
grieYsnoes  in  violation  of  contracts 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  t>e 
central  organizations  of  their  unions. 
This  new  tendency  in  British  labor  is 
regarded  with  grave  apprehension. 

Against  the  growing  tyranny  of  or- 
ganized labor,  capital  has  bt^<xua  to 
consolidate  it^  resources  for  defence  of 
its  freedom  to  bargain  individually 
with  free  workers  or  collectively  with 
trade  imions.  In  September  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  completed  the  or- 


strikes  are  forced  upon  them,  to  pre- 
vent intimidation  of  workmen  by 
m^bers  of  trade  unions  or  any  other 

k  i  r  1 1 !  r  (  1  o  rganizations. 

The  Unionist  Party  and  Tariff  Re- 
form.— In  January  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion in  the  Unionist  party  gave  a  new 
definition  to  the  policy  of  tariff  reform 
based  on  Imperial   preference  intro- 
duced into  Ent^'liah  politics  by  Joseph 
Chamberiuin  m  iiiOa.    The  principle 
of  taxing  imports  of  food,  to  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  disciples  ad- 
hered as  an  essential  element  of  Im- 
perial preference,  divided  the  Union- 
ist party  into  two  hostile  camps. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Balfour  after 
the  two  unsurcpspful  campaigns  of 
1010  and  the  choice  as  leader  of  Bonar 
I  aw,  an  exponent  of  scientific  protee* 
tion  and  an  ardent  Imperialist,  was  a 
triumph  for  the  advocates  of  tariff  re- 
form.  They  attempted  to  consolidate 
their  victory  by  persuading  Mr.  Law 
in  November,  1912,  to  permit  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  withdraw  a  pled  ere  g-ivcn 
by  Mr.  Law  to  his  Manchester  con- 
stituents that  in  the  event  of  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  Unionist  party  no  new 
tariff  would  be  imposed   without  a 
direct  appeal  by  referendum  to  the 
electors;  but  they  failed  to  take  ao- 
count  of  a  powerful  and  growing  sen- 
timent in  the  party,  the  re^tilt  of  the 
extraordinary  trade  prospentv  of  the 
last  two  or  ttiree  years  snd  of  the  in- 
creasingly socialistic  tendencies  of  the 
Lilieral  novernment,  in  favor  of  elim- 
inating tarifif  reform  from  the  Union- 
ist programme  and  of  fighting  the  neact 
general  election  on  a  critical  and  de* 
fen<^ive  rather  than  an  offensive  p1r\t- 
form.  The  result  was  an  immediate 
outbreak  of  discontent,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  a  new  statement  of  policy 
by  Mr.  Law  ir  a  speech  at  Asliton  on 
Dec.  18.  1912.    After  rehearaintr  the 
arguments  for  protection  and  colonial 
preference,  Mr.  Law  declared  that  the 
Unionist  pnrty  had  not  abandoned  the 


mnization  of  the  United  Kingdom  I  principle  of  food  duties,  but  ns  food 


Employers'  Defence  Union,  the  mem 
berg  of  which  propose  to  guarantee  a 
fund  of  $250,000,000  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. The  Union  disclaims  an  anti- 
trade union  attitude,  but  it  proposes 
to  usd  the  fniarantee  fund  to  defend 
members  against  flu^  interference  of 
oufpide  organiz:<ti'in<,  tr>  !]phold  the 
iuviuiability  of  cuutractb,  uud,  when 


duties  were  contemplated  solely  for 
the  sake  of  Imperial  preference*  they 
proposed  to  impose  them  only  after  a 
conference  of  the  mianies  had  con- 
sidered the  whole  subiect  of  preferen- 
tial trsde  and  hnd  declared  a  tariff  on 
foodstuffs  to  be  essential  for  prefer- 
ence. On  Tnn.  10.  after  a  frnnk  a«d 
full  discu<»sioQ,  229  of  the  282  Union* 
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Ist  Tnembers  of  Parliament  repreaent- 
ing  all  sections  of  the  party,  presented 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Law  ateuring  him 
of  the  abeolttte  loyalty  of  the  party 

but  fxpros^ing  the  hope  thjit  food  du- 
ties would  not  be  made  an  issue  in 
the  next  eampaini.  They  requested  a 
modification  of  the  Unionist  policy  to 
include  a  pledge  that,  should  it  prove 
desirable  after  conaultation  with  the 
eolonies  to  impose  new  dutiea  on  food 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective 
system  of  profcrrtifT.  tlif^  new  tariff 
would  not  be  established  until  it  had 
been  approved  hy  the  people  at  a  gen- 
ami  election.  With  the  loyal  eoneor- 
renco  of  Austnn  Chnmberlain,  the  pro- 
tagonist of  Imperial  preference  based 
on  food  duties,  Mr.  Law  accepted  the 
modification  on  Jan.  13,  and  on  the 
24th  rcstatpiJ  nt  Ftiinhurgh  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  reunited  party:  to  im- 
pose a  tariff  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods  lower  than  that  of  any  other  in- 
dustrial country;  to  give  the  colrnioa 
the  largest  preference  in  the  home 
market  possible  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  duties  on  food;  and  to  es- 
tablish throughout  the  Empire,  by 
means  approved  by  the  colonies  and 
by  the  British  electorate,  cooperation 
in  trade  as  well  as  in  def eoMt 

THB  OOIdOHIBS 

Australia. — The  chief  event  of  the 
year  was  the  fifth  general  election 
aince  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Alfred  Deakin,  thrice 
Premier  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Australia's  pioneer  leader  in  the  Im- 
perial movement,  resigned  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party  early  in 
January.  His  successor  was  Joseph 
Cook,  a  Liberal  of  Radical  sympathies 
inherited  from  a  brief  period  of  lead- 
ership of  the  Labor  pnrty  in  New 
South  Wales  in  the  early  nineties,  who 
liad  bsen  Minister  of  Defence  in  Mr. 
Deakin's  last  Cabinet.  Under  Mr. 
Cook'8  lendership  the  Liberals  made 
a  vigorous  campaign  in  opposition  to 
proposed  coostitntional  amendments 
for  the  nationalisation  of  monopolies 
and  the  establishment  of  complete  con- 
trol by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment over  eommeree  and  commercial 
orvanlzations,  two  of  which  had  been 
once  defeated  in  1911  (il.  7.  B.,  1911, 
p.  133 ) .  The  Liberal  platform  pledged 


the  party  to  the  maintenance  of  state 
rights,  the  development  of  Australian 
d«renee,  the  maintenance  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  and  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  tariff  and  mdustrial  com- 
mission, a  policy  of  Imperial  reciproe- 
ity  by  prd'eroioe,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  contributory  scheme  of  na- 
tional insurance.  The  Labor  party 
made  the  six  constitutional  amend- 
ments the  principal  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign and  offered  an  extensive  pro- 
pr;«mme  of  commercial  reforms.  The 
election  of  June  30,  overturned  the 
Labor  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatim  and  gave  the  Liberals  38 
members,  a  majority  of  one.  Of  the 
18  Senators  elected,  \  1  were  Laborites, 
reducing  the  Liberal  representation  to 
only  seven  of  the  30  seats. 

All  tho  referenda  were  rejpctpd  by 
small  majorities.  Mr.  Fisher  resigned 
the  Premiership  on  June  20,  and  on 
the  24th  Mr.  Cook  completed  the  fol- 
lowing Cabinet,  assuming  himself  the 
portfolio  of  Home  Affairs:  Treasurer, 
Sir  J.  Forrest;  Attorney-General,  W. 
H.  Irvine;  Defence,  Senator  E.  D.  Mil- 
I  n;  External  Affairs,  V.  AT.  Glynn; 
Irade  and  Customs,  L.  E.  Groom; 
Postmaster-General,  A.  Wynne;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Senator  J.  H.  McColl:  nnd  W.  H. 
Kelly  and  Senator  J.  S.  demons,  witli- 
out  portfolio. 

Parliament  was 'opened  on  July  9 
and  on  Aug.  12  Mr.  Cook  announced 
a  programme  practically  identical 
with  ^e  Liberal  platform.  Except 
where  it  coincides  with  the  Labor  plat- 
form, however,  the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme is  of  practical  importance 
only  as  campaign  material.  Under 
existing  oondltione  it  is  impossible  lor 
Parliament  to  make  any  progress,  and 
Mr.  Cook  announced  on  An  p.  21  that 
the  Government  would  shortly  appeal 
to  the  country. 

The  provision  of  the  Commonwealth 
constitution  authorizing  the  creation 
of  an  Interstate  Commission  was  put 
into  effect  by  an  act  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Labor  Parliament. 
The  Commission  of  three  membora 
created  by  the  Act  combines  the  func- 
tions of  a  tarill  and  a  railway  cora- 
mission.  It  fs  empowered  to  inquire 
into  production,  prices,  exports,  im* 
port??,  wapes,  profit''  immicrration, 
labor,  and  other  matters  having  « 
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bearing  on  the  operation  of  the  tariff, 
in  which  the  Commisflion  is  authorized 
to  reoommend  ebanges  in  the  direc- 
tion of  scientific  protection.  The  Com- 
missi'-^n  lia.-i  jurisdiction  also  over  in- 
terstate waters  used  for  either  naviga- 
tion or  irrigation  and  it  ie  fuiiher 
empowered  to  fix  maxlmiim  rates  for 
any  service  of  common  carriers. 

The  budget  for  1913-14,  presented 
to  Parliament  on  Oct.  2,  estimated  the 
revenue  at  £21,462,000.  Expenditure 
was  estimatofi  to  absorb  not  only  all 
the  revenue  but  also  the  surplus  of 
£2,053,000  accumulated  from  previous 
years.  The  chief  increase  in  expendi- 
ture was  for  dffrnre.  This  item 
amounted  to  £5,750,UU0,  an  increase  of 
£1,400,000  over  the  actual  expenditure 
of  1012;  £1,000,000  was  provided  for 
naval  construction,  £1,500.000  for 
other  nnval  purposes,  and  £3,250,000 
for  military  purposes.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1913,  revenue  was 
£21,809,413  and  e]q»ettditttre  £21,607,- 
8C3. 

Both  exports  and  imports  showed  a 
small  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30.  Exports  of  merchandise 
were  vnluod  at  fr»8,r)12,0.'55  compared 
with  £6*1,002,904  in  1912;  and  imports 
at  £75,746,287,  compared  with  £71,- 
278,986  the  preceding  year.  Imports 
incronsinjT  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
exports,  the  balance  of  trade  in  mer- 
ehandise  against  Australia  Increased 
from  £4,676,022  in  1912  to  £7,234,252. 
In  1912  net  exports  of  gold  and  spe- 
cie turned  the  unfavorable  balance  to 
a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  £13,- 
137,579;  in  1013,  however,  the  net  ex- 
ports of  gold  and  specie  decreased  t^ 
£5,441,106  leaving  the  total  balance  of 
trade  still  £1,703,056  against  Aus- 
tral ia. 

A  board  to  which  the  rommon- 
wealth  Government  submitted  the 
prize  designs  for  the  now  capital  city 
(.4.  7.  1012,  p.  752)  decided  early 
in  January  against  the  use  of  any  one 
of  them  in  toto.  For  the  central  area 
the  design  of  Mr.  OriiBn  was  broadly 
followed,  but  fentiucs  from  several 
of  the  premiated  and  purchased  de- 
si  jrns  wore  incorporated  in  the  final 
plan.  On  March  12  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  first  structure  was  laid 
by  Lord  Denham,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  the  capital  waa  formally 
named  "Canberra."' 


Eg3rpt. — Ijnrd  Kitchener's  !?econ<!  r<*- 
port,  published  late  in  May,  recorded 
continued  prosperity  during  1912.  The 
political  condition  of  Egypt  is  mate- 
rially improved;  partv  strife  ha??  (^o- 
creased  and  the  Legislative  Council 
is  at  laat  of  assistance  to  the  Qov> 
emment.  Tlie  raising  of  the  Assuaa 
Dam  was  completed  in  DeciMnber, 
1912;  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  a 
new  dam  on  the  White  Nile  40  miles 
above  Khartum  by  which  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  agricnUiiral  lands  of 
Lower  Egypt  may  be  still  further  reg- 
ulated. Rural  savings  banks  have 
been  established  and  a  new  law  ex- 
empts the  holdings  of  small  farmers 
from  seizure  for  debt.  Koad  building 
has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 
New  resources  are  being  developed  and 
Egypt  e?:portod  crndo  pctrokiim  in 
1912  for  the  tirst  time.  The  Soudan 
is  now  very  nearly  self-supporting  and 
will  soon  be  producing  cotton  in  largo 
quantities.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
mont  decided  during  tin*  year  to  guar- 
antee a  loan  of  £3,000,000  for  iia  fur- 
ther development. 

Sweeping  changes  in  the  parliamen- 
tary system  were  made  by  new  organic 
and  electoral  laws  promulgated  on 
July  21.  The  legislature  under  tho 
old  system  consisted  of  two  bodies: 
a  Legislative  Council  of  14  perma- 
nent and  16  elected  members;  and  a 
General  Assembly,  whoso  sole  legis- 
lative duty  was  to  approve  new  taxes, 
composed  of  six  ^Tinisters,  the  30 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  46  other  elected  membera.  These 
two  bodies  are  now  amalgamated  into 
a  Legislative  Assembly  of  89  members, 
of  whom  66  are  elected  on  the  basis 
of  one  representative  for  each  200,000 
of  population,  one-third  retiring  every 
two  years.  The  Bvstora  of  election  is 
made  much  more  democratic.  While 
all  elections  are  still  indirect,  the  elee- 
tions  in  the  third  degree  are  abolished 
and  the  number  of  electors  is  greatlj^ 
increased,  to  one  for  every  60  inhabi- 
tants. The  systian  of  nominated  mem- 
bers, one-third  of  when  tiso  retire 
evcrv  two  rears,  is  intended  to  crrTire 
the  representation  of  minorities;  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  population,  the 
Copts,  Bedouins,  merchants,  educa^ 
tionists,  etc.,  are  thus  guaranteed  a 
specified  representation.  The  grow- 
ing political  responsibility  of  the 
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Egyptians  h  recognized  by  endowing  '  creased  by  £5,706,850  during  the  year ; 


the'  Legislative  Assembly  with  the 
means  of  compelling  the  Government 
to  undertake  a  careful  and  prolonged 
study  of  any  projects  of  laws  which 
do  not  meet  with  the  approval  ol  the 
Assembly. 

India.— The  finaneial  statement  for 
the  vear  1012-13  fihowrtl  n  revenue  of 
£86,985,300  and  expend uu re  of  £83,- 
623,400.  The  surplus  of  £3,301,900 
again  exoeded  that  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate by  nearly  two  million^i  sterlinj^ 


the  toufdebt  now  exceda  £90,000,000. 
Sonth  Africa.— The  Defense  Aet  of 

1912  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  132)  went 
into  rtTect  on  Jan.  1.  Its  popularity 
exceded  all  expectations.  The  speech 
from  the  Throne  at  the  openingof  Par- 
liament on  Jan.  24  announced  that  the 
voluntary  rejri  strati  on  for  military 
8er\'ice  had  already  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  a  foroe  great- 
ly in  excess  of  the  requirements. 
The  energies  of  Parliament  during 


The  estimates  for  1913  14  show  a  sur-  the  early  weeks  of  the  session  were 
plus  of  £1,311,200,  with  both  revenue      '    •  *  ^ 
and  expenditure  on  a  slightly  smaller 
scale  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  trade  rot  urns   for   the  fiscal 


crippled  by  the  dispute  hefcween  the 

Premier  and  G'>neral  Hertcog.  The 
situation  was  discussed  in  a  full  cau- 
of   the   Nationalist  party  on 


cus 


year  ended  March  31  emphasize  thci  Feb.  5.  The  party  decided  hy  a  large 
remarkable  eommereial  prosperity  of  ■  majority  to  support  the  Premier,  and 


India.  Imports  incrca>ed  from  £92, 
383.250  in  1912  to  £107,343.002  in 
1913;  and  exports  from  £147,878,013 
to  £161,204,782.  India  is  absorbing 
gold  and  silver  at  an  enormous  and 
increasing  rate.  The  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  of  precious  metals  was 
£28.731,294  In  1012  and  £34,a2M26 
in  1013. 

New  Zealand. —  A  cliange  in  the 
form  of  New  Zealand's  contribution  to 
the  Imperial  Navy  was  effected  by  a 
bill  pased  by  the  lower  house  of  the 
Dnminirin  Parlianont  on  Dec.  4.  The 
annual  subsidy  of  $100,000  is  t  be  dis- 
continued. Instead,  New  Zealand  is  to 
train  her  own  personnel  in  a  vessel 


although  the  Government  suffered  an 
adverse  vote  during  the  session  which 
ended  on  June  16,  the  record  of  legis- 
lation included  acts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  imnii^'ration  arsi!  iiativ2  owner- 
ship of  land,  the  equalization  of  taxa- 
tion, the  authorization  of  an  extensive 
programme  of  railway  construction, 
and  other  m<>asures  of  importance. 
Racial  antagonism  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  the  establishmenl 
of  a  national  university,  one  of  the 
f  items  of  the  Government's  pro- 
L'lamnie,  for  which  Sir  Julius  Wern- 
iier,  who  died  in  1912,  had  bequeathed 
an  endowment  of  £600,000. 

A  final  effort  to  compose  the  difTer- 


loaned  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  pur-  >noes  within  the  Nationalist  party  was 


pose.  The  Government  proposes  to 
build  a  fast  cruiser  in  Great  Britain 

to  supplement  two  light  cruisers 
placed  in  New  Zeahm  ]  waters  by  the 
Admiralty  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. This  ship  and  others  aecjuired 
by  New  Zsaland  will  be  administc  rt  d 


by  the  colony  in  time  of  peace,  hut '  131  to  90. 
will  pass  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Admiralty  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  or  if  otherwise  urgently  re- 

quiff"'] 

Reveriiu'  in  the  fi'^r^nl  xp'^t  onding 
March  31  reached  £li,7»i-4,u7i,  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  of 

£701.529.  Expenditure  amounted  to 
£11,082,038,  an  increase  of  only  £47,- 


made  in  the  annual  party  conference 
in  November.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  find  a  basis  of  compromise, 
and  General  Hertzofr  and  his  fol lowers 
finally  seceded  from  the  party  after 
the  conference  had  approved  the  pol- 
icy of  the  OoTenunent  by  a  vote  of 


In  July  fTie  Oovpniment  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  serious  labor 
crisis.   Late  in  May  an  insignificant 

dispute  over  a  rearrnnrrement  of  work 
in  one  of  the  Kand  minoa  developed 
into  a  strike  of  white  miners  for  rec- 
ognition of  their  union.    For  several 

wf'<'k?i  the  trouble  was  confined  to  one 
locality.    The  Federation  of  Trades, 


670,  but  the  apparent  surplus  for  the  i  however,  was  known  to  be  laying  plana 
year  was  wiped  out  l^  the  transfer  for  a  ireneral  strike  and  at  the  end  of 

of  £760,000  from  the  revenue  account '  .Tune  tVn  miners  pot  out  of  hand  nrid 
to  the  public  works  account.  The  |  brouf?ht  the  whole  movement  prcma- 
public  debet  of  tl»e  Dominion  was  in-  turely  to  a  head.  By  July  3  all  work 
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wad  suapended  on  the  Rand  and  the 
nihrajr  workers  were  threatening  to 
strike  in  sympathy  with  the  miners. 

The  Govcrnraent  drafted  into  the  min- 
ing area  all  the  av:i liable  police  and 
called  out  all  the  Imperial  troops  in 
the  colony.  On  July  4  serious  riots  oc- 
curred in  Johanncsburpr,  in  which  19 
miners  were  killed  and  over  30  seri- 
ously injured,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  city  was  placed  under  mar- 
tial law.  On  the  5th  General  Botha 
persuaded  the  miners  to  accept  a  tem- 
porary agreement  by  which  they 
should  be  reinstated  without  penalty 
whenever  the  mines  were  reopened 
pending  a  Government  inquiry  into 
their  grievances.  After  three  weeks 
of  negotiation  the  mine  operators  of- 
fered substantial  concessions  to  the 
men,  including  the  rcco^niilion  of  the  i 
union  on  certain  conditions,  and 
tiie  GoTemment  renewed  their  prom- 
ise of  a  commiision  of  inquiry.  The 
minors,  however,  rejected  the  terms 
on  July  '2f)  nn<1  the  Federation  of 
Labor  agaiu  threatened  to  pro- 
elaim  a  general  strike  if  the  full 
demands  of  the  men  were  not  con- 
ceded.   The  QoTemment  refused  to 


■  reconsider  the  demands  of  the  miners 
and  took  the  most  complete  measures 
against  disorder,  even  to  elaborate 
arrangements  for  the  repatriation  of 
the  native  miners  who  had  shown 
signs  of  incipient  revolt*  Public  opin- 
ion was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  nnd  as  the  miners  and 
railway  workers  withdrew  their  sup* 
port,  the  extremists  of  the  Federation 
of  Trades  were  obli^'cd  to  recede  from 
their  position  on  July  31  and  to  aban- 
don the  projected  general  strike. 

The  budget  for  1913-14  estimated 
revenue  at  £16,389,000  and  expendi- 
ture at  £10,410,201;  it  is  proposed  to 
make  up  the  ^^reater  part  of  the  defi- 
cit by  drawing  on  the  unappropri- 
ated iM&lance  of  the  surplus  of  1910* 
11,  of  which  some  £677,000  still  re- 
mains. 

Imports  in  1912  were  valued  at 
£39,845,210,  and  exports  at  £61,504,- 
113.  In  lOTl  the  value  of  imports 
was  £38,036,495,  and  of  exports,  £55,- 
389,353.  Exports  of  mineral  products 
increased  from  X4a,268,6GG  in  1911  to 
£40,367,230  in  1912;  they  included  in 
the  latter  year  £38,342,306  in  gold 
and  £9,153,316  in  diamonds. 


OOKTINEHTAIi  EX7B0FB 


FBANCE 

The  Presidential  Election. — Kay- 
mond  Poincar^^  was  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic  in  joint  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  Jan.  17,  to  succeed  Armand 
FalliCros  for  the  seven-year  term  be- 
ginning Feb.  18,  1913.  M.  Poincarfi's 
chief  opponents  were  M.  Pams,  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  M.  Vaillant,  a 
Socialist  dopnty,  M.  Deschancl,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
M.  Ribot.  On  the  first  ballot  M. 
Poincar6  fell  short  of  the  necessary 
majority  by  eight  votes.  On  the  sec- 
ond ballot  the  supporters  of  the  minor 
candidates  transferred  their  vote?;  to 
the  three  leaders;  the  final  result  was: 
M.  Poincartf,  483;  M.  Pams,  296;  M. 
Vaillant,  69,  in  a  total  vote  of  859. 
M.  Poinenrd's  eleetion  was  e\eerdin£r- 
ly  popular  in  spite  of  the  politiral 
bitterness  excited  by  the  contest.  He 
WM  Inaugurated  on  Febb  18. 


14$ 


The  Briand  Ministry.— M.  Poihcarfi 
resigned  the  Premiership  on  the  day 

following  his  election  to  the  Prosi- 
dencv.  and  a  few  hours  later  M.  Fal- 
liOres  received  the  collective  resigna- 
tion of  the  entire  Ministry.  A  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  by  Aristide  Bri- 
and, in  which  the  portfolio's  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Interior,  M. 
Briand;  Justice,  Louis  Barthou;  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Jules  8teeg;  War, 
Eugene  Etienne;  Marine,  Pierre  Bau- 
din;  Foreipu  Affairs,  Charles  Jon- 
nart;  Finance,  Louis  Klotz;  Colonies, 
Jean  Moret;  Agriculture,  Fernand 
David;  Commerce,  Gabriel  Guisfhau; 
Public  Worlw,  Jean  Dnpuy;  Labor, 
T^en^^  r>e«nr^rd.  The  new  Ministry'  met 
the  Chamber  on  Jan.  24  with  a  long 
list  of  lopislntive  proposals,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  a  scheme  for 
enabling  trade  unions  to  act  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity.  ^1.  Briand  subse- 
quently declared  the  adherence  of  his 

Ministiy  to  tht  eneatial  fettaet  of 
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the  Electoral  Reform  bill  which  passed 
the  Chamber  in  1912  {A.  1 .  IS.,  1912, 
p.  135). 

The  Bartbou  Ministry. — On  March 

18  the  Sennto  rejected  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation  embod- 
ied in  this  measure  and  the  Briand 
Ministiy  immediately  resigned.  A 

new  C«binet  was  formed  on  the  21st 
by  Louis  Barthou,  with  the  foUowiog 
distribntion  of  portfolios:  Public  In- 
struction, M.  Barthou;  Interior,  Louis 
Klotz;  Jnsticc,  Antoine  Raticr;  Fi- 
nance, Charles  Dumont;  War,  £u£(ine 
Etienne;  Marine,  Pierre  Baudln;  For- 
eign Affairs,  Etienne  Pichon;  Posts 
ard  Tele<,Taphs,  Louis  ^lass^;  A^rri- 
cultur^  Etienne  Clementel;  Labor, 
M.  Cheron;  Colonies,  Jean  Moret; 
Public  Works,  M.  Thierry.  The  Min- 
isterial declaration  of  policy  commu- 
nicated to  the  Chamber  on  March  25 
was  eonfined  almost  exclusively  to 
nnqnaliiied  approval  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Briand  Ministry  fnr 
the  increase  of  the  French  army.  The 
programme  was  approved  by  the  omi- 
nous majority  of  63. 

The  Army  Bill. — France  replied  to 
the  projected  increase  in  the  German 
army  before  the  programme  of  the 
German  War  Office  was  officially  pub- 
lished (sec  Germany,  infra).  On 
March  f3  the  Briand  Ministry  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  increase  the  peace  strength  of 
the  Army  by  the  restoration  of  the 
three-year  term  of  military  serivce, 
reduced  to  two  years  by  the  law  of 
1006.  The  bill  also  increased  by  two 
years  the  term  of  service  with  the 
rosprves,  raising  the  total  period  of 
liability  from  25  to  28  years — ^three 
years  with  the  colors,  11  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  af  five  Army,  seven 
years  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and 
seven  years  in  the  Territorial  Reserve. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ministry  asked 
for  an  ertraordlnary  credit  for  mili- 
tary purposes  of  $100,000,000,  but 
this  demand  was  later  reduced  to 
$84,000,000.  The  Socialists  and  syn- 
dicalists made  an  active  campaign 
against  the  bill  and  fomented  a  few 
Isolated  outbreaks  of  mutiny  among 
the  soldiers  whose  term  expired  in 
1913.  The  opposition,  however,  was 
mainh'  for  political  rffpr-t  in  view  of 
the  impending  elections,  and  the  Gov- 
enunent'fl  programme  was  popularly 
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accepted  as  a  necessary  sacrifice.  In 
the  Chamber  provisions  were  added 
for  an  allowance  of  about  25  cents  a 
day  with  10  cf  nts  additional  for  each 
child  under  lU  to  families  whose  sole 
support  is  servini^  in  the  Army,  and 
for  the  incorporation  of  physically  se- 
lected conscripts  at  the  age  of  20 
instead  of  21,  thus  abolishing  the 
retroactive  features  of  the  original 
measure.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  10  by 
a  vote  of  358  to  204;  on  Aug.  7  it 
was  approved  without  change  by  the 
Senate  oy  a  vote  of  250  to  37.  By 
the  new  law  the  peace  strength  of  the 
Army  is  raised  to  673,000,  an  iacreaso 
oi  about  170,000  men. 

Finance. — ^The  budget  for  1013  was 
not  passed  until  July,  sevoi  months 
in  arrcar.  Aftor  various  revisions  the 
estimate  of  the  initial  deficit  was  in- 
creased from  tho  original  figure  of 
$3i-'.200.000  {A.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  135) 
to  $85,087,000.  The  final  .-.timate  of 
expenditure  was  $948,000,000.  This 
estimate  did  not  include  large  supple- 
mentary votes  for  armaments  and 
other  purposes.  The  additional  rev- 
enue required  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
1913  and  the  further  financial  bur- 
dens of  1914,  estimated  at  $39,200,000, 
was  to  be  obtained  from  increases  in 
the  tax  on  alcohol  and  in  the  stamp 
duties  and  from  new  ta.\es  on  col- 
lieries, electric  lamps  and  motion- 
picture  films. 

The  budget  for  1014  introdiifrd  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Nov.  4 
foreshadowed  another  enormous  deficit. 
It  estimated  revenue  at  $915,RC0.00O 
and  expenditures  at  $1  ,n74.nn0.000. 
To  meet  the  anticipated  deticit  of 
$158,800,000,  the  Government  pro- 
pose.! to  increase  indirect  taxation  by 
anotlier  .fTiO. 000,000 ;  a  special  loan  of 
$80,000,000  was  pronosed  to  relieve 
the  general  budget  of  the  expenditure 
from  1911  to  1013  on  the  military 
operations  in  Morocco;  and  the  bal- 
ance was  to  be  covered  bv  the  rem- 
nant of  the  surplus  realized  in  the 
fiscal  year  1012. 

To  meet  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture involved  in  tho  increase  of  the 
Army  and  the  cost  of  the  pacification 
of  Morocco  the  Government  on  Nov. 
14  introduced  in  the  Chnmber  a  bill 
for  the  i*sue  of  $260,000,000  of  per- 
petual three  per  cent.  rente9.  For 
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t}io  service  ftnd  redemption  of  the  new 
debt  it  proposed  to  levy  certain  suc- 
eeBBion  duties  and  a  progTessive  tax 
an  incomes  above  $2,000.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Legislation  approv(Kl 
a  loan  of  $180,000,000  to  cover  the 
mi1itar7  expenditure  but  refiued  to 
include  the  cost  of  the  Morocco  ex- 
j)eTiditure.  Tbcy  rejeoted  also  thn 
buccession  duties  aud  recommended 
instead  a  personal  and  annual  tax  on 
capital,  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  in- 
comes. In  the  Chamber  the  Govern- 
ment urged  the  immediate  nece&sity 
of  raising  the  full  amount  of  the 
proposed  loan  and  insisted  that  the 
new  rrnfe.<;  should  enjoy  all  the  im- 
munities from  taxation  of  tlie  old. 
On  this  latter  point  the  Government 
was  defeated  on  Dec.  1  by  a  vote  of 
290  to  265  and  M.  Barthou  nt  once 
placed  the  resignation  of  the  Cal)inct 
in  the  hands  of  President  Poincare. 

Tlie  Doumergue  Ministry.— Tiie  oon- 
flict  over  the  Electoral  Reform  bill 
combined  with  the  fi'^ca!  question 
made  the  situation  one  ot  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. M.  Ribot  and  HI  Jean  Dupuy 
refused  the  offer  of  the  Premiership 
and  the  President  finally  called  upon 
Senator  Gaston  Doumercue,  a  leader 
of  the  Social ist-Radieaf  party,  who 
formed  the  following:  r^  il  inet  on  Dec. 
8:  Foreiprn  Affairs,  M.  Duumercne ; 
Interior,  Rcn^  Renoult;  Justice,  Bien 
▼enu  Martin;  War,  Joseph  J.  B.  E. 
Noulens;  Marine,  Ernest  Monis;  Fi- 
nance, Joseph  Caillaux;  Public  In- 
struction, Ren6  Vivani ;  Public  Works, 
Femand  David;  Commerce,  Louis  J. 
Malyy;  Colonies,  Albert  F.  Lebrun; 
Agriculture,  Maurice  Rcynaud;  La- 
bor, Albert  Metin. 

The  new  Ministry  met  the  Chamber 
on  Dee.  11.    M.  Caillaux  definitely 

announced  the  postponement  of  the 
loan  and  an  attempt  to  bind  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  prior  issue 
of  any  foreign  loan  in  Paris  was  de- 
feated. The  Ministry  secured  a  ma- 
jority of  161  on  a  vote  of  conflflonee 
ut  with  the  umlertaking  that  the 
Government  would  give  precedence  to 
national  over  foreign  necessities. 

Electoral  Reform.— On  Nov.  IS  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  second 
time  the  Electoral  Reform  bill  of 
1012.  In  its  original  form  (A.  F.  JJ., 
1912,  p.  135)  ih"  hill  proposed  the 
luhstitution  of  scrunn  de  liste  for 
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arrvtin  d'arrondisfiemrnt  and  propor- 
tional representation  by  means  of  the 
electoral  quotient,  llie  Senate,  as 
noted  above,  accepted  the  principle  of 
scrntin  de  Hate  but  rejected  the  pro- 
viHiun  for  the  representation  of  mi- 
norities.  During  the  second  debate  in 
the  Chamber  this  provision  was  re- 
stored and  the  amended  bill,  passed 
by  i^jrote  of  333  to  225,  was  returned 
to  the  Senate,  which  atiU  remains 
fundamentally  opposed  to  proportion- 
al representation. 

Commerce.— France's  foreign  trade 
in  1918  showed  a  slight  decrease  in 
imports  and  a  somewhat  larger  in* 
crease  in  exports  over  the  figures  for 
1911.  Imports  were  valued  at  $1,534,- 
515,208,  compared  with  $1,556,704,804 
in  1911;  and  exports  at  $1,280,810,- 
322,  compared  with  $1,172,833,787  the 
previous  year.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  $159,- 
584,559  to  9168,082.000,  while  exports 
to  the  United  Statos  inrrp.ised  Irom 
$119,583,254  to  $130^283,100. 


OS&MANY 

The  Army  Bill.-^A  large  increase  in 
the  German  army,  justified  by  the 
pleas  of  the  growth  of  the  Pan  Slar 
movement  in  the  East  and  the  devel- 
opment of  French  chauvinism  in  the 
VVest,  was  foreshadowed  in  a  speech 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  Febru- 
ary. The  full  proposals  of  the  Goy« 
ernment  Were  published  on  March  ^ 
The  programme  called  for  an  inoroase 
in  p^ace  strength  of  4,000  oiVicers, 
15,0€0  non-commissioned,  117,000  pri- 
vates and  27,000  horses,  raising  the 
peace  strenrrth  of  the  army  in  privates 
from  544,000  to  061,000,  or  from  0.84 
to  1.02  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, involving  an  annual  increase  in 
ret'ruitinf:^  of  about  00.000,  and  in 
ofiicers  and  non-commissioned  oUiccrs 
to  1441,000.  In  addition  to  the  for- 
mation of  new  units  and  an  increase 
in  the  peace  stren^^h  of  the  existing 
t'stablishment,  the  bill  proposed  to 
triple  the  war  chest  of  $30,000,000,  to 
expend  $52,500,000  on  the  defenrea  of 
the  eastern  frontier,  and  to  ^^tron^jthen 
tlio  air  fleet  by  an  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000  on 'land  equipment  and 
the  foundation  of  a  naval  air  fleet  of 
10  airship!?  and  FlO  nrmrilnnf**!.  The 
recurring  annual  cj^|>cnditure  iavolved 
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In  [he  scheme  was  estimated  at  $47,- 
600.000,  the  non-recurring  expendi- 
ture at  $202,500,000.  To  provide  the 
iton-T«enrriDg  expenditure  the  Gorern- 
meot  proposed  to  levy  a  special  tax 
©f  0.5  ppr  opnt.  on  all  property  above 
an  exemption  limit  of  $2,500  and  a 
tax  on  individiial  and  corporate  in- 
comes above  $12,500.  The  permanent 
expenditure  the  Government  proposed 
to  obtain  from  an  increase  in  the  con- 
tributions of  the  individual  states 
from  20  cents  to  51  cents  per  head 
of  population,  for  which  the  states^ 
were  expected  to  provide  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  property  tax  before 
1916. 

All  the  parties  except  the  Social- 
ists accepted  the  Government's  pro- 
gramme as  a  national  necessity  and 
the  Army  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Reicbptnn'  on  June  30  without  mate- 
rial change.  The  financial  provi* 
eions,  however,  were  almost  completely 
transformed.  The  extraordinary  levy 
on  property  wtm  chanj^ed  from  a  flrtt 
rate  to  a  graduated  ecale  rising;  from 
0.15  per  cenL  on  the  first  $14,500 
over  an  exemption  limit  of  $2,000  to 
}  fi  poT  cent,  on  fortuiifs  over  $1,250.- 
000;  a  ;Tr;uluated  tax  on  incomes 
other  thxm  income  from  property  was 
added,  rising  from  one  per  eent  on 
the  first  $1,250  over  an  exemption 
limit  of  the  Bame  amount  to  eight 
per  cent,  on  incomes  over  $125,000. 
To  meet  the  permanent  expenditure, 
thf"  proposed  increase  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  individual  states  was 
rejected  in  favor  of  a  graduated  Im- 
perial tax  on  property  inerementi  to 
ne  nsf»csaed  every  three  years,  rising 
in  double  progression,  aeeordinjr  to 
the  amount  both  of  property  and  of 
the  inerease,  above  an  exemption  limit 
of  .ta.ooo  of  property  and  $2^00  of 
increase. 

The  War  Office  Scandal.— While  the 
Army  bill  -wtit  pending  in  the  Reichs- 
tag the  disclosure  of  irregularities 

in  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty 
threatened  for  a  time  seriously  to 
exasperate  popular  discontent  with 

the  new  burden  of  armament  taxa- 
tion.  A  Socialist  Prpnfy  informed 
the  Reichstag  on  April  18  that  traffic 
in  military  and  naval  secret  docu- 
ments between  subordinate  War  Office 
and  Admir.-iUr  nflVinls  and  German 


had  been  discovered  and  was  under  in* 
vestigation  by  the  Government.  It  was 
further  allied  that  certain  armament 
Arms  were  in  the  htibit  of  eo9pmt- 
ing  with  foreign  firms  to  promote 
international  rivalry  in  armaments 
by  inspiring  inilammatory  articles  in 
chanvinistic  journals.  The  admission 
of  the  Minister  of  War  that  secret 
donirnents  had  been  obtained  by 
Krupps  through  bribery  in  the  War 
Office  created  a  most  painful  impres- 
sion. It  transpired  that  the  War 
Oflice  had  hof^n  informed  of  the  ir- 
r^ulariti^  in  October,  1912,  and  had 
caused  the  arrest  of  six  minor  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  two  Krupp 
agents  in  February.  The  officials  were 
brought  to  trial  in  July  and  the 
Krupp  agents  in  November;  all  the 
accused  were  eonvicted  and  sentenced 
to  short  fprms  of  impri-nnmrnt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  principal  Krupp 
a;:ent  who  received  the  option  of  a 
fine. 

The  Military  in  Alsace. — A  series  of 
petty  incidents  of  military  oppression 
ill  Zabern,  a  garrison  town  in  Alsace, 
led  early  in  December  to  a  serious 
constitutional  cri'^is.  Early  in  No- 
vember the  civil  population  of  Zabern 
made  a  riotous  demonstration  against 
a  young  infantry  officer  because  of 
nbiisive  remarks  about  Al^atian!^.  Out 
of  this  incident  grew  a  violent  con- 
troversy between  tiie  military  and 
civil  authorities  whieh  eventually 
reached  the  Reicbstafj.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment deferred  replying  to  the  in- 
terpellations of  Alsatian  deputies,  the 
SSahem  garrison  began  to  infliet  pun- 
ishment on  townspeople  who  showed 
derision  and  contempt  toward  the 
military,  and  on  Dec  2  the  lieutenant 
who  had  been  the  original  cause  of 
the  trouble  struck  with  his  sword  and 
serionsly  wounded  a  lame  shoemaker 
for  alleged  insulting  language.  Be- 
fore this  outrage  was  known  in  Berlin 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Beth- 
mann  Hollwep,  made  a  statement  in 
the  Reichstag  admitting  the  impro- 
priety of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
military  but  excusing  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  intended  "to 
prevent  worse  things  from  happen- 
ing." On  Dee.  4  the  Reichstag  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  293  to  64  motions  of 
di!5'*atisfaction  with  the  Chancellor's 
amiAment  &rms,  especially  Krupps,  j  statements  offered  by  the  Radicals  and 
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Socialistf!.  rublic  opinion  throiipli- 
out  Germany  was  shocked  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  Goveniineut  uiid  the 
pren  was  praeticallj  unanimous  in 
its  condemnntion  of  the  dof.  nco  of 
military  prestige  a^^ainst  obliijation 
to  obey  the  laws.  For  a  few  days 
tlie  fa  to  (if  the  Government  was  very 
uncoifnin.  Tlie  Socialists  demanded 
the  r(^in;riation  of  tlie  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor as  an  alternative  to  the  rejec- 
tion f>f  the  budget.  Although  the 
ChniuM'IIor  flntly  rcftificd  to  resign, 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Emperor  in 
ordering  the  transfer  of  the  Zabern 
garrison  and  the  punishment  of  its 
principal  ofTendcrs  withdrew  the  sup- 
port of  the  Xntional  Liberals  and 
Radicals  from  tin?  Socialista  and  pre- 
vented the  threatened  conflict  between 
the  Reicb-tnir  nnd  tbo  riovernment. 

Commeice. — Thn  expansion  of  Gcr- 
manv's  foreign  trade  continued  at  au 
accelerated  rate  during  1912,  both  im- 
port<<  and  exports  increasing  by  more 
than  10  per  cent.  Imports  reach od  a 
value  of  $2,074,000,000,  compared  with 
$2,310,000,000  in  1911;  and  exports 
a  value  of  $2.2^0.000,000,  compared 
with  $1,028,000,000  the  previous  year. 
The  liiitid  States  displaced  Russia 
as  the  largest  exporter  to  Germany 
Mifh  .$.^r>n..-on.000  to  her  credit,  com- 
pared witli  $;M!).«?no,000  in  1911;  ex- 
ports to  tlie  United  States  increa'^ed 
from  $150,600,000  in  1911  to  $174, 
600,000  in  1012. 


The  Balkan  War^The  position  of 
affairs  at  the  elese  of  1912  offered 

eneoTirairing  indications  of  an  early 
settlenient  of  the  Balkan  War  {A.  Y. 
/?.,  1912,  pp.  89-93,  142-5).  Undt  r 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  conclude  I 
on  Dec.  3,  1912,  the  belligerents,  with 
thp  exception  of  Clrnece.  were  resfing 
on  tlieir  arms,  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  peace  negotiations  begun  in  Lon- 
don on  Dec.  16,  1912.  In  a  campaign 
of  eight  weeks  the  Allies  had  swept 
the  Turks  from  Albania,  Epirus. 
Macedonia  and  the  greater  part  of 
Thrace.  The  Turks  were  in  posses- 
sion of  only  five  important  positions. 
The  m;iin  Ito.ly  of  tlio  nrcck  army, 

continued  during  tiie  armistice  to  npe   

rate  against  Janina,  the  Jast  strong-  i  (Ireat  Powers, 
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hold  of  the  Turks  in  Epirus,  while 
tireek  warships  kept  the  Turkish 
fleet  bottled  up  in  the  Dardanelles. 
Scutari  was  invested  by  the  whole 
Montenegrin  army,  reinforced  bv  the 
Servian  artillorj',  and  Adrianople  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  hy  Bulgarian 
and^  Servian  forces.  At  lUifair  a 
Turkish  force  guarding  the  narrow 
entranee  to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula 
was  menaced  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  the  Bulgarian  armv.  The  Turkish 
army  under  Nazim  >asha  faced  an 
immen.se  force  of  Bulgarians  under 
General  SavofT  from  behind  the  Tehat- 
aldja  lines,  the  last  difonse  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  this  hopeless  situa- 
tion Turkey  entered  the  peace  nego- 
tiations prepared  to  relinquish  The 
jwter  part  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Allies  as  the  price  of  retaining  a 
small  remnant  of  her  European  em> 
pi  re. 

On  Dec.  23,  1912,  the  Allies  pre- 
sented their  territorial  demands.  They 
involved  the  surrender  (.f  all  territofy 
west  of  a  line  from  Rodosto  to  Cape 
Malatra  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gallipoli  neninsula,  and  of  the  Turk- 
ish islands  in  the  Aegean,  including 
Crete,  with  certain  exception^    to  ho 
specified  by  the  Powers,  relating  to 
the  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles.    Tn  a  series  of  proposals 
Turkey  gradually  concr  lr  f  the  bulk 
of  the  Allies'  demands,  but  insisted 
on  retaining  the  Aegean  islands  and 
file  town  and  north-eastern  part  of 
the  vilayet  of  Adrianople.    On  Jan. 
3  the  Allies  demanded  as  a  condition 
of  the  continuance  of  negotiations 
that  Turkey  agreo  forthwith  to  the 
relinquishment    of    invert  ijn  rights 
over  Crete,  the  cession  of  tlie  Aegean 
Islnnds,  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
front  i.  r  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople 
to  include  tlie  town  in  the  coded  ter- 
riton'.    The  Turkish  reply  on  Jan.  (1 
offered  to  abandon  sovereign  rights 
in  Crete  on  condition  that  the  Allies 
would  not  demand  the  cession  of  the 
other  Aegean  Islands,  hut  refnsixl  to 
surrender  the  town  of  Adrianople  on 
the  ground  that  its  possession  was 
essential  to  the  seenrity  of  Constan- 
tinople  and    the   Dardanelles.  The 
Allies  thereupon  suspended  the  nego- 
tiations and  opened  the  promotion  of 
s.  ttlement  to  the  inituitiTe  of  tho 
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The  Powers  cm  Jan.  16  presented  to 
the  Porte  a  collective  note  urging 
Turkey  to  agree  to  the  cession  of 
Adrianople  and  to  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Powers  the  fate  of 
the  Aegean  islands.  They  undertook 
to  saf^uard  Musulman  interests  in 
Adrianople  and  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  A^^n  question  which  would  not 
monace  the  security  of  Tiirkoy,  and 
they  reminded  the  Porte  of  the  grave 
penl  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  and  of 
the  dependence  of  Turkey  in  the  event 
of  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  the 
Powers.  Kiamil  Pasha  and  the  Turk- 
ish Cabinet,  while  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  opposing  the  will  of  tlio 
Powers,  hesitated  to  assume  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  a  decision  to 
surrender  Adrianople  and  the  Aegean 
i-ilnnds.  Tlioy  sought,  therefore,-  the 
advice  of  a  Grand  Council,  and  on 
Jan.  22,  their  policy  was  approved  by 
the  leading  civil,  military  and  re- 
ligion'* authorities  of  the  Kmpiro. 
The  following  dav,  while  the  Cabinet 
was  engaged  in  drafting  a  tentative 
acceptance  of  the  advico  '  f  tl;o  Pow- 
ers, the  Government  of  Kiamil  Pasha 
was  overthrown  by  a  coup  d*Hat 
planned  by  a  group  of  Young  Turk 
politician<i  under  the  leadership  of 
Talaat  Boy  nnd  executed  by  Enver 
Bey.  The  conspirators,  supported  by 
a  few  hundred  adherents  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  invaded 
the  council  chamber,  forcf  I  the  resi;;- 
nation  of  Kiamil  Pasha,  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Nazim  Pasha,  Commander' 
in-Chirf  of  the  Turkish  Army,  was 
murdered  in  the  only  serious  attempt 
to  resist  the  conspirators;  otherwise 
the  demonstration  was  practically 
without  bloodshed. 

Mahmud  Shevket  Pa«;ha  was  pro- 
claimed Grand  Vizier  the  same  even- 
fnff  and  on  the  24th  completed  a 
Cauiinet  (see  infra).  The  revolution 
created  a  most  painful  imprc^sinn 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  was  with 
difficiuty  that  the  Balkan  Allies  were 
persuaded  to  wait  for  the  reply  of 
tlie  new  Government  to  titr  note  of 
the  Powers  before  denouncing  the 
armistice.  The  note  delivered  to  the 
Powers  on  Jan.  30  was  extremely 
eoneTlIatorv.  It  Insisted  on  maintain- 
ing Turkish  soTereignty  orer  the  sec- 


tion of  Adrianople  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Maritza  but  left  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  the  city,  and  with  certain 
exceptions  of  the  Aegean  Islands,  to 
the  determination  of  the  Powers.  The 
Allies,  however,  refused  to  accept 
these  concessions  as  a  basis  for  tne 
resumfttion  of  peace  negotiations.  The 
armistice  was  mimediately  denounced 
and  hostilities  were  resumed  on  Feb. 
3.  (See  also  III,  IntematioiMU  Re- 
Uiti<ma») 

Izzet  Pasha,  Chief  of  the  General 

Staff,  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Turkish  armies  on  Jan. 
31.  The  forces  at  his  disposal  num- 
bered some  50,000  men  in  tlie  n  illi- 
poU  peninsula  and  200,000  at  Tchat- 
aldja.  During  the  armistice  the 
positions  held  by  the  Turks  had  been 
strengthened  and  their  defenders  re- 
inforced w  ib  men  and  munitions  of 
war,  but  the  morale  of  the  army  was 
impaired  by  political  ouarrels  among 
the  officers,  and  the  lade  of  money 
find  administrative  service  precluded 
eircctive  offensive  operations.  The 
Bulgarians,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
550,000  men  in  the  field  and  a  poteiL* 
fial  re<5erve  of  250,000  Servians  ex- 
clusive of  the  45,000  already  assistingf 
around  Adrianople,  were  in  a  position 
to  asstuae  the  offensive  in  any  of  three 
directions.  The  alternatives  open  to 
them  wore  to  attack  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula,  reduce  the  northern  de- 
fenses of  the  Dardanelles,  and  clear 
the  straits  for  the  appearance  of  tho 
(■reek  na\*y  before  Constantinople;  to 
force  the  Tchataldja  lines;  and  to 
concentrate  their  forces  on  the  attadc 
on  Adrianople.  They  chose  the  latter 
plan  of  campaign.  The  greater  part 
uf  the  Bulgarian  army  was  withdrawn 
from  Tchataldja  and  joined  a  new 
force  of  Servians  before  Adrianople. 
Tlie  Turks  were  occupied  by  desul- 
tory attacks  at  Tchataldja  and  Bulair, 
but  the  chief  incidents  of  the  second 
period  I-'*'  the  war  were  the  successive 
enpitiiiations  oi  Janina,  Adrianople 
and  Scutari. 

The  garrison  of  Janina,  approxi- 
mately 30,000  men,  surrendered  to 
the  Greek  army  under  Crown  Prince 
Constantine  on  March  6.  Adrianople 
fell  three  weeks  later.  On  March  24 
the  allied  armies  under  General  Ivan« 
off  bej2:an  a  determined  assault  on  the 
eastern  front  of  the  defences.  Under 
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cover  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  the  •  nnw  rfxlucod  to  2r).000  men,  continued 
Bulgarian  infantry  stormed  a  number  the  siege  until  the  23d  when  K^sad 


of  the  advanoed  Turkish  position^? 
The  attack  was  continued  with  simi- 
lar success  the  following  day.  Early 
In  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  Allies 
carried  the  heights  comnrnnding  tlie 
town  and  the  northern  forts  of  the? 
eastern  section  and  advanced  their 
artillery  to  command  the  town  itself. 
Shukri  Pusha  thon  Burrondered  the 
fortress  and  the  garrison  of  30.000 
were  taken  prisoners  of  war.  In  the 
fiiiul  assault  the  Allies  lost  7,000 
in  killed  and  wound-!:  fVn  Tnridsh 
loss  was  estimated  at  10,OU0. 

The  siege  of  Scutari  was  being 
prosecuted  meanwhile  hj  a  force  of 
30.000  ^fontene;rrins  and  15.000  Ser- 
vians. With  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities in  February  the  Allies  aban- 
doned their  plan  of  starving  the 
garrison  into  surrender  mti  !  hfLran 
vigorous  offensive  operations  which 
ultimately  involved  them  in  flerious 
difTieulties  with  the  Great  Powers. 
On  March  20  t])e  An^'vi^^adors  of  tlie 
Powers  in  London  reached  an  agree- 
ment, after  three  months  of  negotia- 
tion, on  the  incorporation  of  Scutari 
in  the  new  state  of  Albania  (see  III, 
International  Jielaliuuis) .  The  decia- 
ion  of  the  Powers  was  communicated 
to  Montenegro  and  S  i  via  on  tlie 
28th,  with  a  demand  fur  the  with- 
drawal of  all  troops  from  Albania 
territoiy.  The  reply  of  the  Allies 
was  to  remind  the  Powers  of  their 
solemn  declaration  of  neutrality  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  to 
cany  by  assault  on  April  2  several 
tiers  of  the  Turkish  entrenchment h 
before  Scutari,  The  Powers  there- 
upon undertook  to  coerce  Montenegro 
I  s  an  international  bloekade  of  the 
RionlenefTTni  const.  An  international 
squadron  repreaeuting  all  the  Powers 
except  Russia  assembled  in  Monte- 
nenrrin  waters  on  April  4.  On  the 
liith,  the  squadron  began  a  formal 
bl  iekade  of  the  coast,  and  during  the 
next  fortnight  the  warships  cruised 
before  Antivari  and  Dulcin^o  while 
King  Nicholas  continued  to  the  final 
issue  the  futile  siege  on  which  all  of 
Montenegro's  hopes  of  gain  and  glory 
"were  concentrated.  Servia  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Powers  on  April 
16  and  withdrew  her  army  from  the 
investment  The  Monjtencgrin  forces, 


Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commander,  eur* 
rrndnred  the  town,  although  provi- 
sioned for  another  three  weeks,  and 
withdrew  the  garrison  with  all  the 
honors  of  war.  The  acute  interna- 
tional crisis  which  fnllnwi  l  t]i  fall 
of  Scutari  is  reviewed  on  another 
page.  It  was  relieved  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Montenegrins 
on  May  13  and  its  occupation  by  an 
international  force  from  the  blockad- 
ing fleet  (See  III,  Intematianui 
Rclalxons.) 

Mfanwhile  negotiation^  for  pence 
had  U'eu  resumed.  On  March  1  Tur- 
key placed  her  case  unreservedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Powers  with  a  re- 
quest for  mediation.  The  Allies 
agreed  on  March  14  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  Powers  on  conditions 
substantially  repratinrr  tbpir  original 
territorial  demands  of  Dec.  3,  1912, 
and  involving  further  the  payment  of 
a  war  indemnity.  After  a  month  of 
negotiation,  the  course  of  which  is 
reviewed  on  another  page  (see  III, 
Jntemationdi  jRelafione) ,  the  Allies 
A\ithdrew  their  conditions  on  April 
21  and  accepted  without  reservation 
the  offer  of  mediation  on  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  Powers.  Hostiliti^ 
liad  meanwhile  hern  ^n-prnded  at 
Tchataldja  by  verbal  agreement  of  the 
Bulgarian,  and  Turkisli  commandera 
on  April  14,  and  two  days  later  the 
Servian  army  was  withdrawn  from 
the  siege  of  Scutari.  The  capitula- 
tion of  Scutari  cm  the  23d  enoed  the 
military  operations  of  the  second  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  In  the  middle  of 
Jilay  representatives  of  Turkey  and 
the  Allies  assembled  in  London  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Powers  for  the  for- 
mal conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  on  the  30th  the  Treaty  of  London 
was  signed.  (See  III,  /utemaltdnol 
Rilatlons. ) 

Having  brought  the  war  against 
their  common  encm^  to  an  issue  suc- 
cessful beyond  their  most  sanguine 
hopes,  the  Balkan  Allies  fell  o\it  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  Their  early 
plans  (see  III,  JntematUmal  ReUh 
tiona)  contemplated  a  joint  campaign 
for  the  liberation  of  Macedonia,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  their 
expectations  did  not  rise  beyond  tlM 
expulsion  ol  Turkey  from  this  Ott« 
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prorinee.  The  unexpected  successes 
of  the  Bulgarians  in  Thrace,  however, 
cztaDded  we  proapect  of  conquest  and 

altered  the  concert  of  the  Allies. 
While  the  Bulgarians  concentrated 
moat  of  tbdr  troopa  before  Adriaoople 
and  Tchataldja,  tne  Servians  overran 
northern  Macedonia  and  occupied  ter- 
ritory far  beyond  the  limits  laid  down 
In  tha  treaty  of  alliance.  Henoe  the 
Servian  army  demanded  the  al)ro;:a- 
tion  of  the  treaty  and  a  revision  of 
the  frontier.  In  southern  Macedonia 
the  Greeks,  whose  sphere  of  influence 
wns  not  delimited  by  treaty,  were  de- 
termined at  all  coats  to  hold  their 
conquest  of  Salonik*.  Thus  the  8er* 
Tians  and  Greeks  were  united  in  a 
common  interest  againat  tiieir  domi- 
nant partner. 

Between  the  Gredc  and  Bulgarian 
forces  around  Salonika  actual  fight- 
ing wa-s  in  pro;^es9  from  early  in 
March,  beginning  with  a  small  en- 

fajrement  at  Nigrlta  on  Mareh  5.  The 
tulgarian  and  Servian  armies  re 
leased  from  the  sieges  of  Adrianople 
and  Scutari  were  concentrated  in 
Macedonia  early  in  May,  but  hostili- 
ti^^  hrtvi-rr^n  thern,  except  for  minor 
skirmishes,  waited  for  several  weeks 
upon  the  ieaue  of  diplottatie  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  governments, 
the  course  of  which  in  outlined  e]^c- 
where  (see  III,  International  Rcla- 
llona).  The  impatience  of  the  armies, 
however,  det^troyed  the  possibility  of 
a  peaceful  scttienient.  On  June  30, 
the  Bulgarians  under  General  SavofT. 
attacked  at  Gyev;j:f  li  the  line  held  by 
the  S<»rvians  and  Greeks,  now  formal- 
ly in  alliance.  General  Savoff  ex- 
pected by  a  eudden  attack  to  thrust 
a  wedge  iMtween  the  Servians  and 

Greeks  and  occupy  for  Bulgaria  the  •  Shukri  Bey.    Only  the  Ministers  of 


were  beaten  at  all  ooints  and  gradu- 
ally driven  within  weir  own  frmitiera 

where  they  made  their  only  successful 
stand.  At  the  same  time  Bulgaria 
was  threatened  from  the  north  by 
Roumania  who  had  intervened  with  n 

declaration  of  war  on  July  10  to  chas- 
tise Bulgaria  for  breaking  the  peace 
between  the  Balkan  Allies  and  to  se- 
cure territorial  compensation  for  her 
neutrality  during  the  war  against 
Turkey  (see  III,  International  Rda- 
tions).  A  Roumanian  army  pene- 
trated without  opposition  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  The  Turks 
meanwhile  had  b^n  on  July  12  the 
reoccupation  of  Ihraee  and  entered 
Adrianople  on  the  22d.  Bulgaria  ap- 
pealed to  Russia  for  mediation  fo  end 
the  war  on  July  10.  On  the  30th  an 
armistice  was  arranged  at  a  peaoe 
ennfrronce  of  the  Tl:il!:an  States 

in  Bucharest,  and  a  week  later,  on 
Aug.  6,  Bulgaria  assented  to  a  hu- 
miliating treaty  defining  the  future 
fn^nticrs.  The  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
pigned  on  Aug.  10,  and  the  successive 
adjustments  between  Bulgaria  and 
Turkcgr,  Turkey  and  Greeee,  and 
Greece  and  Servia,  are  discuf^'^d  on 
another  page  (see  III,  International 
RelaiioM),  ' 

Politics. — ^Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha 
assigned  the  portfolios  in  the  Cabinet 
formed  on  Jan.  24  as  follows:  War, 
the  Grand  Vizier ;  President  of  the 
Council,  Prince  Said  Halim;  Interior, 
Ifi^dfi  Adi!  Bey;  Foreign  AfTairs, 
Mulvhtar  Bey;  Marine,  Tscliuruk  isuia 
Mahmud;  Justice,  Ibrahim  Pasha; 
Finance,  Pifnnt  Bey:  Public  Works, 
Batzaria  Effcndi ;  Evkef,  Hairi  Bey; 
Agriculture,  Djelal  Bey;  Posts,  Oski- 
an  Effendi;  aiid  Public  Instruction, 


territory  in  dispute  in  western  Mace- 
donia.  The  movement  precipitated  a 

general  engagement  along  tlie  whole 
front  of  over  a  liundred  miles,  ex- 
tending from  Kratovo  to  Ishtip  and 
Strumnitza,  through  Gyevgeli  and  on- 
ward to  Salonikn.  Tn  ihron  d.^ys  of 
furinn^  fighting  tlio  ]>ulgnrian  right 
flank  was  driven  back  almost  to  the 
frontier.  On  July  6  Servia  and  Greece 
formally  declared  war  on  Bulgaria 
and  on  the  10th  they  were  joined  bv 
Montenc^o,  but  the  war  was  already 
won.  In  the  bloody  struggle  in  Mace- 
donia during  July  the  Bulgarians 


the  Interior  and  Finance  were  states- 
men of  reputation  and  the  Ifinistry 
drew  its  chief  strength  from  the 

Grand  Vizier. 

The  assassination  of  Nazim  Pasha 
was  avenged  on  Jtme  II  by  the  mur- 
der of  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha.  Prince 
Said  Halim  was  at  once  appointed 
Grand  Vizier;  on  the  I7th  he  com- 
pleted a  Cabinet.  The  Grand  Visier 
confirmed  all  but  five  of  the  preced- 
ing Cabinet  in  their  portfolios  and 
himself  assumed  the  portfolio  of  For- 
eign Affairs;  the  new  UJnisters  were: 
President  of  the  Council,  Halil  Bsf} 
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Interior,  Talaat  Bey;  Wnr,  Izzet 
Pasha;  Commerce,  Suleiman  ed  Bus- 
tani;  and  Publie  Works,  Osman 
Niaiaai  F^udia. 


Austria-Hungary. — A  bill  granting 
a  certain  measure  of  franchise  reform 
was  adoptcnl  by  tlie  Hungarian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  March  8.  The 
agitation  for  universal  suilrage  has 
kept  Hungarian  politics  in  a  state  of 
chnn^  for  several  years.  The  new 
law  provides  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  suilrage  but  it  safe- 

Suards  in  every  possible  vnj  the 
ominanee  of  the  Ma^^jar  rlrment. 
The  electors  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  possei»B  certain  edu- 
cational qualifications  and  pay  direct 
taxes  of  5^S.OO,  or  possess  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  land,  are  entitled  to 
TOte  at  the  age  of  24;  for  all  others 
the  qualifieationB  are,  age  of  30  years, 
five  years  of  Hungarian  citizenship, 
and  one  year's  resid^ice.  Voting  is 
by  word  of  mouth. 

The  Hungarian  Cabinet  headed  by 
Dr.  de  Lukacs  resigned  on  June  4  as 
a  protest  against  the  failure  of  a 
libel  action  brought  by  the  Premier 
early  in  the  year  against  an  Opposi- 
tion deputy  who  had  accused  Dr.  de 
Lukn^*  of  the  divpf^ion  of  large  sums 
of  public  money  to  party  uses.  Count 
Tisaa,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  made  Premier  on  June 
8.  He  retained  in  his  Cabinet  all 
but  two  members  of  the  preceding 
Ministry. 

In  October  the  Common  Council  of 
Mini^iters  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  de- 
cided upon  an  increase  in  the  yearly 
contingent  of  recruits  for  the  Army 
by  35,000  men,  raising  the  peace  foot- 
ing by  70,000  men  and  in volving  an 
addition  to  the  annual  military  bud- 
get of  $30,000,000.  The  COundl  also 
approved  the  addition  of  four  Bread - 
noughts  to  the  naval  programme.  The 
cost  of  Austria-Hungary's  prepara- 
tions during  the  Balkan  crisis  (see 
ITT,  JntrmatUmal  Relathn»)  was 
$70,000,000. 

Belgium. — ^An  agitation  of  many 
months  for  a  reform  of  the  franchise 


franchise  ia  open  to  nil  males  over 
25  years  of  age  but  supplementary 
Totes  are  granted  for  property  and 
educational  qualifleations  which  the 

working  classes  are  generally  unable 
to  meet.  After  the  electious  of  1U12, 
which  increased  the  majority  of  the 
Clerical  party  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
134),  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  de- 
spaired of  obtaining  the  abolition  of 
plural  voting  by  normal  methods  and 
began  the  organization  of  a  general 
defiionstration  of  protest.  About  350,- 
OOU  men,  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  the  mining  industry,  ceased  work 
on  April  14;  the  number  gradually 
increased  to  half  a  million  and  the 
sti'ike  spread  to  other  industries.  At 
the  outset  the  Government  assumed 
an  unyielding  attitude,  but  after  ten 
days  of  peaceful  demonstration,  which 
gave  the  Government  no  opportunity 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  force,  a  com- 
promise was  reached  and  the  strike 
wag  ended  on  April  21.  Tender  thn 
terms  of  the  agreement  a  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  draft  changes 
in  the  franchise  law  abolishing  plural 
voting  in  provincial  and  communal 
elections. 

The  Government  programme  for  tha 
extension  of  military  service  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
^Tay  30.  Instead  of  taking  only  one 
son  per  family,  compulsory  service 
with  the  colors  for  a  period  of  15 
months  is  now  made  general.  The 
peace  strength  of  the  army  Is  in- 
creased under  the  new  plan  to  55,000 
men,  and  the  war  strength  to  340,000. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army  is  estimated  at  $57,000,- 
000,  for  which  a  25-vear  loan  is  to 
be  issued.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
military  budget,  estimated  at  $9,400^ 
000,  is  provided  for  by  new  taxes  on 
the  income  from  corporation  securities 
and  for^gn  bonds,  automobiles,  mo- 
tion-picture films  and  spirits,  and  in- 
creased succession  and  stamp  duties. 

Greece. — Georgr  T  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, was  shot  and  killed  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Salonika  on  Bfarch  18. 
His  assassin,  one  Alexandre  Skinns, 
a  Greek  of  feeble  intellect,  allofi  d  no 
motive  for  the  crime  except  the  des- 
peration of  sickness  and  want.  The 


system  reached  a  climax  In  April  In  late  King  was  liom  in  Copenhagen  on 

a  general  strike  organized  by  the  So- 1  Doc.  21.  1S15,  the  second  f?nn  of  Chri<^ 
cildist  trade  unions.    The  Belgian  1  tian  IX,  King  of  Denmark.   He  was 
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elected  Kin^r  of  ihc  TTellenes  by  the  ,  notwithstanding  tlie  ext^'TisIon  of  tlie 
Greek  Assembly  after  the  deposition  franchise  to  the  poor  and  illiterate 
of  King  Otho  in  1862  and  accepted  the 
throne  on  June  0,  1863.    On  Oct.  27, 
1867,  he  marrifd  the  Grand  Duchess 


classes. 

Netherlands. — Tlie  election  of  a  new 

Shitrs  General  in  June  overthrew  tlie 


Olga  Conslantiuovna  of  Russia.  The  |  coalition  Government  headed  by  Theo- 
periodfl    of    tranquillity    in    Kinjj  I  dore  Heemskerk  and  definitely  reject 


George's  long  reign  were  few  nnd 
brief,  but  the  material  and  political 
progress  of  Greece  was  nevertheless 
steady  and  substantial.  In  the  per- 
petual struggle  for  the  recoveiy  o! 
Greek  territory  from  Turkey,  Greece 
gradually  developed  u  national  senti- 
ment. The  conquest  of  the  Creek 
arni.s  in  tlie  Balkan  War  were  the 
response  of  a  united  nation  to  King 
George's  labors  of  half  a  century  for 
the  regeneraclon  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. 

Constantine  IX,  eldest  son  of  George 
I,  was  proclaimed  King  in  Athens  on 
March  19.  The  new  King  was  born 
in  Athen«<  on  Aug.  2,  1868,  and  was 
married  on  Oct.  27,  1889,  to  Princess 
Sophia  of  Prussia,  sister  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  As  Crown  Princi'  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  Army  and  lia^ 
been  for  some  vcars  its  commander  in 


ed  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff 
put  forwarrl  by  the  *  t  nservative  Min- 
istry as  a  mean^  of  relieving  the 
budget  of  the  burden  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East.  Warned  by  the 
results  of  previous  by-elections,  the 
Government  strove  to  eliminate  tariff 
reform  as  an  issue  in  the  campaign 
and  to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  electorate  on  th<  ir  social  and  eJu- 
cationul  prograimuc.  The  live  Liberal 
and  Soeialist  groups  of  the  Opposition, 
however,  fou;,'ht  the  campaign  on  tlie 
issue  of  free  trade  and  secured  55  of 
the  100  scats  in  the  second  chamber. 
The  Social  Democrats  more  than  dou- 
l>led  tln  -r  rcy'r«^-r-nf  iiion,  and  w'.th  18 
members  okitained  tiic  balance  ut  pow- 
er amojii;  the  radical  parties.  They 
refused  to  coiiperate  with  the  Liber- 
al«?  in  the  formation  of  a  f'al/inet. 
The  Queen  thereupon  called  upon  Cort 


chief.  The  brilliant  campaigns  of  the  van  der  Linden  to  form  an  extra 

Greeks  in  the  I^alkan  War  are  the  Parliamentary  Cabinet, 
measure  of  his  qualities  as  a  military  i     Portugal.-Thc  Cabinet  headed  by 
leader.  Dr.  Duartc  Leite  resigncfl  on  Jan.  4. 

Italy.— The  first  general  election  |  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Dr. 

under  the  electoral  law  of  1012  wa?*  '  Aianicida.  leader  of  tin-  E\ olut'onists, 


completed  on  Nov.  4.  The  new  law 
introduced  practically  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  in  place  of  a  restricted 
franehise  nnd  increased  the  eh'cto!ot' 
from  three  to  eight  millions;  the  fran- 
chise was  denied  only  to  illiterates 
who  have  not  cn mpletew  their  military 
•service.  The  law  provided  also  for 
the  payment  of  Deputies  at  the  rate 
of  $1,200  per  year.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  the  return  of  the  Giolitti 
Government  by  a  majority  of  74  in  the 
Chamber  over  all  other  parties  com- 
bined. The  representation  of  parties 
in  the  now  Chamber  is  follows: 
Constitutional  Ministerialists,  291; 
Constitutional  Opposition,  22;  Consti- 
tutional Tndepcnaents,  5;  Catholics, 
24:  Tladicals.  70;  Republicans.  16; 
Socialist  Reformists,  23;  Socialists 
proper,  51;  fcjj'ndicalist  Socialists,  3; 
Independent  Socialists,  3.  The  re> 
tnarkable  feature  of  the  election  was 
the  ffmnll  gain  of  the  extremists  and 
M  the  democratic  parties  in  general. 


a  new  Ministry  was  form<Mi  by  the 
Democratic  leader,  Dr.  Alfonso  Costa, 
in  which  the  portfolios  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Interior,  Dr.  Costa; 
Colonies,  Almeida  Ribeiro;  War,  Pe- 
reira  Bastos;  Public  Works,  Antonio 
Silvtt;  Marine,  Freitas  Ribeiro;  For- 
eiu'n  Affairs,  Goncalves  Teixeira; 
Finance,  Maruoco  Sousa;  Justi<^, 
Paulo  Faleao. 

The  new  Ministry  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Republic  {A,  7.  B.,  1912,  p.  138). 
The  budget  for  1013  11,  introduced 
after  several  revisions  on  Jnn.  10, 
anticipated  a  deficit  of  $3,435  with 
an  estimated  revenue  of  975,747,003. 
Administrative  reforms  introduced  by 
Dr.  Costa  have  made  it  possible  to 
luiance  the  country  out  of  ordinary 
revenue,  although  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation and  in  other  directions  have 
been  materia lly  increased.  Instead  of 
the  anticipated  deficit,  the  year  is 
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expc^cted  to  show  a  surplus  of  about 
$4,000,000. 

A  project  lor  the  ereation  of  a 
large  navy  was  announced  in  May. 
The  immediate  programme  is  to  in- 
clude three  Dreadnought  battleships 
of  about  20|000  tons  displacement*  two 
scout  cruisers,  six  destroyers*  three 
submarines^  and  a  number  of  auidiiary 
craft. 

Supplementary  elections  were  held 
in  37  districts  on  Nov.  16  to  All  va- 
cancies causpi!  hy  doath  and  resigna- 
tion since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic.  The  return  of  34  Democrats 
gives  Dr.  Costa's  Government  a  sub- 
stantia! ninjority  oTsr  all  opposition 
partit  a  combined. 

Russia.— The  budget  for  1913-14, 
published  in  October,  estimated  the 
total  revenue  at  $l,7fi7,50O,OOO,  com- 
pared with  the  estimate  of  $1,625,- 
000,000  for  1912-13.  Ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenditure,  whieh  bal- 
anced the  revenue  in  the  budget  for 
1912-13,  was  eptimnted  at  $1,779,000,- 
000.  The  free  balance  in  the  Treasuiy 
win  be  drawn  upon  for  the  deficit 
of  $11,600,000.  Of  the  revenue  nearly 
one-third,  $467,600,000,  ;«  anticipated 
from  the  liquor  monopoly,  an  increase 
OTer  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  $50,- 
noo  non,  Of  the  expenditure,  $485,- 
000,000  is  assigned  to  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Spain.—- The  Liberal  Democratic  co- 
alition Cabinet  of  which  Count  Ro- 
manones  a?««timed  the  leadership  after 
the  assassination  of  Sefior  Canalejas 
in  November,  1912  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
140),  failed  to  support  the  new  Pre- 
mier in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
legislative  programme  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  pr^eeessor.  A  erisis  was 
reached  late  in  December,  and  00.  the 
31st  the  entire  Cabinet  reaifmed.  A 
change  of  policy  was  averted  by  the 
action  of  the  King,  who  requested 
Count  Romanones  to  remain  in  office, 
and  the  Premier  immediately  formed 
a  new  coalition  Ministry  in  which 


I  tlio  porf  folios  were  distribntcil  as  fol- 
lows: foreign  Affairs,  Kavarro  Ke- 
▼erter;  Pubbe  Instruction,  I>opez  Mu- 
noz;  War,  General  Luque;  Marine, 
Amalio  Gimeno;  Finance,  Suarez  In- 
clan;  Interior,  Seflor  Alba;  Public 
Works,  8efior  Villanueva;  and  Jus- 
tioe,  Seflor  Barroso. 

One  of  the  mc-t  ?.if»nificant  events 
in  the  recent  political  history  of  Spain 
was  a. conference  on  Jan.  14,  between 
the  King  and  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  on  the  subjects  of  social 
reform  and  education.  A  new  spirit 
of  religious  toleration  was  exhibited 
late  ill  January  in  a  Royal  order  ex- 
cU8in;[T  nnn-Cnf holic  polilicr?  from  at- 
tendance at  mass.  At  the  same  time, 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
interrupted  In  1910  (A.  Y.  fi.,  1910, 
p.  81),  were  resumed,  the  Pope  un- 
dertaking to  prohibit  tbe  establish- 
ment of  new  religious  orders,  the 
original  subject  of  controversy  (t&td.» 
1011,  p.  Ul)>  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

The  Cortes  was  reopened  on  May  2d 
after  a  recess  of  five  months.  The 

Conservatives  refused  either  to  aet  as 

an  opposition  or  to  alternate  with  the 
Liberals  as  a  Government  and  on  May 
30  Count  Romanones  resigned.  At 
the  request  of  the  King  he  resumed 
office  on  June  1  with  the  same  Cabi- 
net.  Ten  days  later  Count  Roma- 
nones again  resigned,  and  on  the  14th 
again  resumed  oflice  with  three  new 
Ministers.  On  Oct.  2.*)  the  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  Senate  and 
Count  Romanones  withdrew  finally 
from  the  Premiership.  A  new  "Min- 
istry was  formed  on  Oct.  27  by  Seiior 
Eduardo  Da  to,  in  which  the  portfolios 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Justice, 
Se&or  Ugarte;  Finance,  Count  Bugal- 
Inl;  Public  Works  and  Agriculture, 
Marquis  Vadillo;  Interior,  Sanchez 
Guerra ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  Le- 
ma ;  War.  General  Echaqiie;  Navy, 
Admiral  Miranda;  Instruction,  Sefior 
Bergamin. 


CHINA  ilishod  in  1912  {A.  T.  n.,  1912,  pp. 

144-7)  was  the  adoption  of  Ic^slation 
The  Nstional  Assembly.— The  chief  |  for  the  organization  of  the  National 

service  of  tin"  Advisory  Council  which  i  Assembly.  The  parliament  of  the 
exercised  parliamont  i  ry  functions  in  Republic  was  to  consist,  under  this 
the   provisional   Government   estab-  measure,  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
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l^epresentatJv^s.  The  Senate  was  to  infra),  without  reference  to  the  As- 
have  274  members,  of  which  each  of  i  aembly  and  against  the  proteatfl  of 
the  22  ProTineial  Assemblies  was  to  uneouistitutioiiality  raised  vy  tlie  Kuo> 

oler  t  ten,  the  remainder  boin^j  elected  ming-tang  under  the  leadersnip  of  Sun 
by  the  Central  Educational  Society  '  Yat-sen,  terminated  the  truce  betwpfn 


(eight)  and  electoral  collegea  of  Men 
golia  (27),  Tibet  (ten),  Turkestan 
(three),  and  Chinese  abroad  (six). 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  to 
have  696  members,  including  40  rep- 
resentatives from  Mongolia,  Tibet  and 
Turkestan,  elected  by  districts  on  the 
basis  of  one  representative  for  each 
800,000  of  population  with  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  representatives  for  each 
province.  The  age  limit  for  Senators 
was  hxed  at  30  years,  for  Representa- 
tives at  26  years.  For  elections  to 
the  lower  lioii-p  the  franchiiie  was 
limited  to  male  citizens  over  21  years 
of  age,  of  two  years'  residence,  either 
payers  ol  direct  taxes  of  $2.00  per 
year,  owners  of  real  property  of  a 
value  of  $500,  or  graduates  of  an  ele> 
mentarr  or  higher  school. 

Pontics. — Elections  under  this  law 
were  conducted  in  a  more  or  l*'s*s  hap- 
hazard fashion  during  the  early  weeks 
of  the  year.  The  first  session  of  the 
new  parliament  was  opened  in  Peking 


the  two  parties.  On  April  29  the  Isa- 
tionalists  forced  a  resolution  repudiat- 
in'^  the  a^Toonient  throiiLrh  the  Sen» 
ate  by  a  vote  of  102  to  49,  and  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  was  adopted  in  the  low- 
er house  on  May  5  by  a  vote  of  222  to 
152.  The  conflict  w?«8  exacerbatpd  by 
a  procbimation  issued  by  Yuan  iShih- 
kai  on  May  4,  In  answer  to  threata 
of  a  second  revolution  in  the  South, 
in  which  the  President  declared  his 
determination  to  protect  the  territory 
and  people  of  China  against  the  vio- 
lenre  of  politirnl  factions.  During 
the  next  two  months  the  Nationalists 
created  a  deadlock  in  parliamentary 
business  by  refusing  to  form  a  quorum 
in  the  Assembly  but  refrained  from 
any  overt  act  of  rebellion.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  however,  a  young  offi- 
cer of  Kiangai  Province  who  had  been 
dismissed  for  irr^nbordination  by  Yuan 
Shih-kai  took  up  arms  against  the 
Ctovemment.  Before  troops  could  be 
mov<'d  to  deal  with  this  small  local  re- 


on  April  8,  with  177  Senators  and  volt,  the  revolutionary  movement 
5U0  Representatives  in  attendance.  To  spread  over  several  of  the  provinces 
aTOid  the  suggestion  of  a  conflict  of  on  the  Yangtszc  Kiang.    On  July  10 


authority  between  the  Nation :il 
peinbly  and  the  provisional  Adminis- 
tration, Yuan  Shih-kai  absented  him- 
aelf  from  the  capital  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Assembly  only  a  mes- 
sage of  ooneratulation  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  general  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, fnilf^d  to  conceal  the  potential- 
ities of  trouble  in  the  hostility  of  the 
Kuo-ming-tang,  the  revolutionary  Na- 
tionalist party  of  the  South,  to  Yuan 
Shih-kai  and  his  ConHcrvativc  support- 
ers of  the  North.  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  South  China 
had  opposed  Yuan  Shih-kai  :n  iho  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  Mancbu  regime. 
The  rigorous  measures  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suppress  conspiracies  again^^t 
the  provisional  Governmonf  (A.  Y.  B., 
1912,  p.  146)  and  the  negotiations  of 
the  (jrovemment  for  the  financial  sup- 
port of  foreign  Powers  inflamed  the 
imagination  of  the  Nationalists  with 
visions    of    autocracv.      The  sijina- 


the  army  at  Nanking  joined  the  reb- 
els, the  revolutionists  placed  Tsen 
Chun'hsuan  in  command  of  the  forcei 
of  the  South,  and  the  opposition  to 
Yuan  Shih-kai  crystallised  into  organ- 
ized reliellion* 

The  reroltttira,  however,  was  prema- 
ture. Outside  of  southeastern  China 
the  provinces  remained  loyal  to  the 
Peking  Government.  Yuan  Shih-kai 
secured  the  loyalty  of  the  Kavy  by 
arranging  with  banks  representing  the 
Five-Power  Group  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  crews,  and  at  Shanghai 
the  fleet  co{)perated  effeetiyely  with 
the  land  forces  in  the  defense  of  the 
arsenal,  the  chief  objective  of  the 
southern  attack.  The  fighting  at 
Shanghai,  which  began  on  July  24, 
WIS  the  most  serious  engagement  of 
the  brief  revolt.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  the  military  phase  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  past.  The  rebel  leaders, 
among  thrm  Sim  Yat-sen,  fled  to  Ja- 
pan.     DuriiiL'^    August  Government 


ture  of  the  loan  contract  with  the  i  troops  occupied  ull  the  revolted  prov- 
Five-Power  group  on  April  20  (seelincea,  and  except  at  Canton,  Nanking 
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and  a  few  other  cities,  where  the  reb- 1  eminent  entered  into  a  definite  con 
els  made  a  Btubborn  stand,  the  revo- 1  tract  with  the  Five-Power  group  for 


lutionary  organisation  collapspJ  with 
thrir  advance.  Isanking,  the  last  con- 
siderable rebel  stronghola,  was  cap- 
tured early  in  September.  The  mur- 
der of  three  .laj>aTi»'<c  during  the  un- 
restrained looting  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  indulged  inTolved  the 
Government  in  difBcttlties  with  Japan, 
the  issue  of  which  was  an  official  apol- 
ogy, the  payment  ol  an  indemnity  and 
the  punishment  of  the  murderers. 

Finance. — Little  progress  was  made 
dnrinf*  the  vpir  towards  the  solution 
of  the  pressing  financial  problems  of 
the  Bepublie.  After  several  months 
of  fruitless  negotiation  with  the  Six- 
Power  group  of  bankers,  the  Govern- 
ment arranged  an  independent  loan  of 
160,000,000  with  the  London  firm  of 
Charles  Birch  Crisp  Co.,  one  linlf 
of  which  WHS,  issued  in  September, 
1912  (-1.  1.  >>.,  1912,  pp.  94-6).  The 
proceeds  of  this  loan  were  not  imme- 
diately available  and  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  instalment  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  due  OB  Jan,  1.  Negotia- 
tions had  liocn  resumed  meanwhile  with 
the  Six-Power  group,  and  on  Jan.  1 
a  preliminary  ag  recent  was  reached 
for  a  40  year,  five  per  cent,  loan  of 
$125,000,000,  seen  red  by  the  salt  ga- 
belle.  In  view  of  this  arrangement 
China  eaneelled  for  a  snbstantial  con- 
Biderntiftn  the  spcnnd  half  of  the  Crisp 
loan  due  in  Sei>t<'nil)er,  11113.  The 
Six-Power  group,  however,  became  in- 
volved in  an  international  controversy 
ciyrr  llio  list  of  foreign  stiperviaors 
propcsed  by  the  (  hincse  Government. 
Early  in  March  the  bankers  proposed 
a  modified  scheme  of  supervision 
which  was  rejected  bv  the  Oovernmcnt 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  chance 
of  ratification  by  the  newly  elected 
National  Assembly.  Another  inde- 
pendent loan  of  $l)).000.00n  had  been 
arranged  meanwhile  with  the  Lower 
Austrian  Diseount  Co.»  of  Vienna^  and 
the  \\  ithdrawal  of  the  American  syn- 
dicate on  \fnreh  19  (sec  ITT.  Interna- 
tional Jielation.^)  encouraged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  hope  that  sufficient  funds 
mipht  be  obtained  from  other  sources 
independent  of  the  international 
group.  The  condition  of  the  European 


a  47  yonr.  five  per  cent,  loan  of  $125,. 
000,000  to  be  issued  at  90,  of  which 
China  was  to  receive  84  per  cent. 
Four  representatives  of  the  British, 
Russian,  French  and  German  groups, 
were  appointed  to  supervise  the  col- 
lection of  the  salt  tax,  the  audit  of 
accounts,  and  the  administration  of 
the  loan.  The  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment had  serious  political  conse- 
quences (see  "Politics,"  ewpro) ;  a 
preliminary  instalment  of  $1,200,000 
was  nevertheless  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  Government  on  May  13  and 
the  loan  was  successfully  floated  in  the 
principal  European  capitals  on  May 
21.  Of  the  proceeds  $00,000,000  wa^ 
immediately  applied  to  the  settlement 
of  foreign  debts  and  910,000,000  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  salt  gabclle; 
there  remained  only  $35,000,000  for 
con.stnictive  purposes  of  the  Republic. 

The  lamentable  financial  condition 
of  the  Republic  was  fully  di'^dosod  in 
a  budget  produced  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  June  to  cover  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  half-year  were  estimated 
at  $25,608,000.  and  the  toUl  expendi- 
ture  at  $84,000,000.  The  largest  item 
of  revenue,  the  customs  receipts, 
amounting  to  nearly  $16,000,000,  was 
at  once  absorbed  for  the  service  of  the 
foreign  debt.  The  remittances  prom* 
\>rf]  hy  j)rnvinces  had  a  paper  value 
of  .$n.(iiHi  (HHt.  none  of  which  had  hoen 
received,  it  thus  appeared  that,  apart 
from  loan  advances,  the  available  re* 
sources  of  tlie  Oovornment  had  been 
less  than  $1,500,000,  while  a  deficit 
of  over  $58,000,000  had  accumulated 
during  the  half  year. 

Tlif  Five-Power  loan  afforded  the 
Government  only  temporary  relief. 
Most  of  the  proceeds  was  expended  in 
crushing  the  rebellioil  in  the  South 
and  in  tlie  late  Pummor  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  again  in  the  market  for 
accommodations.  Early  in  September 
the  Lower  Austrian  Discount  (  n..  ar- 
ranged a  further  issue  of  $0,000,000 
four-year,  four  per  cent.  Treasury 
bonds  secured  by  the  duties  on  th« 
tran-ifer  of  real  property.  In  Novem* 
ber  the  Five-Power  group  was  n?jain 
in  consultation  with  the  Government 


money  market  disappointed  these  ex- 1  in  the  effort  to  discover  a  baria  for 
Peetationi  and  on  April  20  the  Gov-  i  the  negotiation  of  n  mw  loan* 
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The  Cabinet. — The  remnant  of  the 
National  Assembly  approved  on  July 
80  the  nomination  of  HBittng  HBi-Iing 


had  the  efTect  of  permanently  suspend- 
ing the  Assembly,  since  a  quorum  was 
left  in  neither  house.  In  its  stead  the 


as  Premier.    The  Cabinet  which  he  i  Government  fornieJ  an  "administra- 


formed  resigned  on  Sept.  4  and  on 
Sept.  8  the  House  of  Kepreseutativea 
approved  the  Premier'e  nomination  of 
atx  new  Ministers.  Portfolios  were 
assigned  to  them  as  follows,  the  Pre- 
mier acting  temporarily  as  Minister 
of  Finance:  Foreign  AflTairs,  Sun  Pas* 
chi;  Interior,  Chu  Chi-ehien;  Jnstioe^ 
Wiang  Chi  chiao;  Education,  Wane 
Ta-hsien;  Industry,  Chang  chien;  and 
Communications,  Chow  Tse-ehi. 

The  Presidetttial  Election.— The  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  Oct.  2  adopted  a 
clause  of  the  constitution  providing 
that  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Kepublic  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Assembly  for  terms  of  five  years  and 
shall  V>e  inelif^ible  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  terms.  Without  waiting 
for  the  constitutional  eonvention  in 
session  at  Pekin::  for  some  months  to 
complete  the  draft  of  the  remniiidor 
of  the  organic  law,  the  Assembly  de- 
cided to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
election  of  the  first  constitutional 
President.  Accordingly  tlie  election 
was  held  on  Oct.  6,  and  of  the  20  can- 
didates proposed  Yuan  Shih-kai  was 
elected  on  the  third  ballot.  Li  Yuan- 
hung  was  elected  Vice-President  on 
the  following  da  v.  On  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Yuan  6hih-kal  on  Oct.  10 
the  Republic  waf^  formally  recognized 
by  those  foreign  powers  whicl'  had 
withheld  recognition  from  the  provi- 
sional government.  The  President  de- 
clared that  China  undertook  to  ob- 
serve all  treaties  entered  into  and  all 
obligations  incurred  under  the  Man* 
ehn  regime  and  agreed  to  confonn 
with  established  usage  in  the  conduct 
of  foreijrn  relations. 

The  President  and  the  National 
Assembly. — Within  a  month  of  his 
election  Yuan  Shih-kai  took  drastic 
and  wliolly  unconstitutional  measures 
to  consolidate  his  Government  and  to 
sweep  away  all  opposition  to  a  consti- 
tution drawn  in  accordance  with  his 
WTshe'5  f^n  Xov.  4  he  issued  a  man- 
date denouncing  the  Kuo-minp^-tang 
for  its  complicity  in  the  rebellion, 
ordering  its  dissolntion,  and  expelling 
ifo  representatives,  130  Senators  and 
220  Representatives,  from  the  Nation- 
Aseembl^.   The  President's  coup 


tive  conference"  of  71  nominated  mem- 
bers, representing  the  President,  the 
Cahinety  the  nine  ministries,  the  prov- 
inces, and  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  to  act 
until  the  reorganization  of  parliament. 

lAPAK 

Polities. — ^Prince  Katsura  assumed 

the  premiership  on  Dec.  17,  1912,  with 
the  Diet  almost  solidly  united  against 
him,  as  the  nominee  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen,  concetning  whose  preten- 
sions to  overrule  the  will  of  the  rep- 
resentative assembly,  supported  by  the 
military  party,  the  temper  of  the  Diet 
had  reached  a  crisis.  His  brief  tenure 
of  office  was  a  period  of  violent  po- 
litical agitation.  Tnitintr  lii^;  Ciibinet 
on  a  strong  programme  of  tiscal  re- 
form, Prince  Katsura  undertook  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  hostile  par- 
ties in  the  Diet  by  a  recantation  of 
his  bureaucratic  principles  and  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  conviction  that  Ja- 
pan was  ripe  for  a  more  popular  form 
of  L^'i^f^'mment.  But  the  Diet  rrfn-^nd 
to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  new 
constitutionality.  On  the  reassembly 
of  the  Diet  on  Feb.  6,  after  the  presen- 
tation of  a  ^ii  i'T't  alTirmiDg  a  policy 
of  strict  economy  and  administrative 
reform,  a  vote  of  censure  was  moved 
by  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional 
party  amid  a  demonstration  exceed- 
ingljr  hostile  to  the  Premier.  The 
session  was  suspended  by  Imperial  de- 
cree, and  during  five  days  of  tumult 
Prince  Katsura  and  his  collearrueg  la- 
bored imsueeessfully  to  abate  the  op- 
position of  the  Seiyu-Kai.  On  the 
10th  an  attack  on  the  Premier  in  the 
streets  developed  into  a  considerable 
riot,  and  the  fol lowing  day  Prince 
Katsura  and  his  Cabinet  resigned. 

Admiral  Gombei  Yamamoto  accept- 
ed the  premier=;hip  on  Feb.  12.  but  it 
was  a  week  hi'i  t  Uofore  he  readied  a 
compromise  with  the  Seiyu-Kai  by 
which  that  party  was  to  receive  all 
the  portfolios  except  Foreign  .AfTairs, 
War,  and  Marine,  and  completed  a 
Cabinet  in  which  the  portfolios  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Foreign  Af* 
fairs,  Baron  ^fakimo;  War.  Baron 
Kikoshi:  Marine,  Baron  Saito-.  Fi- 
nance, liorekiyo  Xokaliai^iiii  A^ricui- 
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ture  and  Commerce,  Tatsuo  Yama- 
moto;  Justice,  Masahiso  Mutsuda;  In- 
terior  and  Railways,  Kei  Harm;  Edu- 
cation, Sajima  Moto(la;  rdmnumica- 
tions,  Gigin  Oknda,  The  now  C  abinet 
undertook  to  pursue  the  work  of  re- 
trenehmcnt  tnd  reform,  while  reeerv- 
in<r  f'lr  thnroiinrh  consideration  the 
needs  of  national  defence.  The  Cahi- 
nct  was  strengthened  in  June  by  the 
retirement  of  Baron  Kikoehi  and  the 
Appointment  at  Minister  of  War  of 


General  Kusunose,  an  opponent  of  the 
militarist  policy  of  the  Clioshiu  clan. 

Finance.— The  budget  for  191S-14, 
introduced  for  the  third  time  on  the 
reopening  of  the  Diet  on  Feb.  27,  bal- 
anced revenue  and  expenditure  at 
9208,400,000,  an  Inereaae  of  |2,400,- 
000  over  the  estimates  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Baron  Taknhashi  forecasted 
a  reduction  of  the  income  tax  through 
administrative  reforms  expected  to 
save  about  $25,000,000  annnally. 
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T.  raS  HATIONAI  ilUCIHISTllATlOH 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 


PKtUent.— Woodrow  Wilson,  Dem- 
ocrat, was  inaugurated  twenty-eighth 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4,  succeeding  William  Howard 
Tafb»  Republican,  defeated  for  reflec- 
tion in  the  election  of  Nov.  6,  1012. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  born  at  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  on  Dec  28,  1866,  the  son  of 
tbe  Rer.  Joeeph  R.  WIIsod.  a  dlsttn- 

fuli^lK  d  scholar  and  clorp.vmnn  of  the 
'rosbytorlan  Chunh  of  the  South.  Ills 
boyhood  days  wt;vv  t.peni  In  Anpiistn, 
CJa.,  at  Columhla.  S.  ('.,  and  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  wheie  he  prepared  for  col- 
Um  with  private  tutors  and  at  tlie 
•OMola  of  these  place*.  In  1874  ho 
entered  Davidson  (.'ollcffo.  North  Caro- 
lina, remained  one  y*ar,  and  In  the 
fall  of  1875  went  to  I'rlaceton  CoUeKe. 
from  which  hv  was  ^'laduated  In  th«» 
class  of  1870.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion be  entered  tbe  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Chariot tesTllIe.  Va.,  as  a  law 
student,  and  was  graduated  in  1881. 
For  two  years  he  practiced  law  at 
Atlanta,  C.a.     In  ISSS  to  1885  he  did 

f:radiiati'  work  at  the  Johns  flonklns 
Jnlversitv  in  pollilcal  eronoiny  and  his- 
tory. I'rom  l^S.')  to  1888  he  was  pro- 
ttmof  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Brjn  Mawr  College,  and  from 
1968  to  ln90,  professor  In  the  same 
branches  at  Wosloyan  T'nlvorsity.  In 
Jnno.  1890.  he  was  oh'cted  professor 
of  Jiuisiu  nd.  n' «•  nnd  politleal  economy 
at  I'rlnceton  rnlverslty  :  on  the  dlvl- 
Blon  of  the  department  In  1895  he  was 
assigned  to  tbe  chair  of  iarlaprudence. 
In  189T  lie  was  promoted  to  tbe  Mc- 
cormick professorship  of  Itirlsnnidenro 
and  politics.  On  Aug.  1.  irK)2.  Mr.  Wil- 
ROD  became  president  of  the  \inlverslt v. 
He  resigned  both  that  •>nire  nnd  his  pro- 
fenorshlp  on  Oct.  20.  lOK*.  iiamedlately 
after  bis  nomination  for  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  to  wblcb  office  be  was  elect* 
ed  on  Nov.  8.  IftlO,  hv  a  r.hjrnHtv  of 
49,056  votes  for  the  f«'rm  Jnn.  17.  1011. 
to  Jan.  I  t.  1914.  This  nmrr  h"  reslgnod 
on  March  1.  1913.  He  Is  author  of  the 
fMllnuIng  works:  Cnnnreftxional  Gnrtrtt- 
ment,  1885  ;  The  State — ElemenU  of  Ui9- 
toHcal  and  Practical  Politic;  1889;  Di- 
risloa  and  Reunion,  1893:  An  Old  nfnit- 
ter,  and  Other  PoHttral  Ennau!*.  isn.-?; 
%frrr  lAfrrnfurr  and  Other  E/<xfiii^\  iS;!)*!; 
Life  of  firorffe  Woxhinpton.  1S!M1  ;  //|>. 
lorv  of  the  American  People,  1002:  and 
ContHtutional  Oovemmtnt  in 
BHtm,  1906. 


The  President  and  Viee-Prcddoit 

are  elected  for  terms  of  four  yeare 
by  the  state  Electornl  Colleges,  whose 
membership  is  based  on  the  Congress- 
ional apportionment.  This  apportion- 
ment 13  revised  after  each  decennial 
census,  ns  shown  in  the  table  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1912,  p.  159.  The 
official  flguroB  of  the  popular  and 
electoral  votes  in  the  elections  of  1908 
nnd  1912  are  piven  on  the  following 
page.  The  salary  of  the  President  ia 
$75,000,  with  an  allowanoo  of  $26,- 
000  for  traveling  expenses. 

Secretary  to  the  President. — The 
Secretary  to  the  President  is  Joseph 
Patrick  Tmnulty,  whose  appointment 
was  announced  on  Feb.  8. 

Joseph  i'alrlek  Tumulty  was  born  in 
Jersey  City,  X.  J..  May  5.  1879.  He 
was  edueated  In  St.  Bridget's  parochial 
school  snd  9t  Peter's  College.  Jersey 

City,  receiving  the  degree  of  B  .\.  In 
1.S0I».  After  three  yeniw"  study  in  at- 
torneys' ofllces  he  wn'^  admitted  to  tho 
bar.  nnd  In  19u4  eniernl  the  legal  part- 
nershln  of  Tumulty  and  Cut  lev.  In 
1900  Mr.  Tumulty  was  elected  to  tbe 
New  Jersey  Hoase  of  Assembly.  At  tbe 
end  of  bis  term  In  1010  he  became  pri- 
vate secretsry  to  (Jovernor  Wilson  Two 
years  later  Afr.  Wil';on  appolnttd  him 
elerk  nf  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jer- 
poy.  but  he  ro'i tinned  t<i  serve  the  (Jov- 
ernor as  secretary  until  Mr.  Wilson's 
resignation  on  .March  1.  In  announcing 
his  choice  of  Mr.  Tumulty  as  Secretary 
to  the  President  on  Feb.  the  Presf* 
dent-eleet  made  the  sole  eteeption  to  his 
rule  cf  silence  on  prospective  appoint- 
ments. 

A  elanse  in  tbe  General  Defleiencr 

Appropriation  Act  approved  on  March 
4  continues  the  salary  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  at  $7,500  per 
year,  to  which  it  was  raised  from  the 

statutory  amount  of  .$fl,ooo  in  1911 
at  the  request  of  President  Taft. 
President  Taft's  Secretary  was 
Charles  W.  Hilles,  now  chairman  of 
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Vermont.... 
ViniiiU... 

WbA  

Wert  Va — 
Wi.scon!«in.. 
Wyoming. . 

Total  


Plurality.. . 


lOOB 


Tuft, 
Piipublieaa 


10 


Popular 


27 
l.'i 
13 
10 


G 
2 
16 
14 
11 


IS 

3 


4 

12 

39 


4 

23 


4 

34 
4 


."5 
7 
13 

3 


321 


56,7m 
214,398 
123,700 
112.915 

2').(tl1 

iu.r..-i4 

41.092 

62y.'J-".» 
34H.9y3 
275.210 
197.210 
235.711 
8.958 

66.987 
lir,..5l3 
2*i.j, nr>r) 
3:i.j,.*sn 
195.S43 
4,3tV3 
347,203 

32.333 
126.997 

10.775 

63.140 
2»).').32tl 

870.070 
114.937 

67,080 
672.  U  2 
110,474 

62,530 
74r>.779 

43.912 
3,  ".»•..') 

07,. '»{("• 

Tn,:{21 
»),'..r.<iti 

f>l.02s 
39..>52 
62.S7S 
100,002 
137.sr,«» 
247.747 
20,840 

7,079.()(»0 

1 .2 1- 'J,  900 


Bryan, 
Democrat 


WUaon, 
Democrat 


Popular 


1 1 
9 
6 


6 
13 


74.374 


13 
9 

6 


10 


12 

"i 

9 

12 
18 

12 


87.0  L^i 
127,492 
120.644 
68,2.'>.=i 
22.071 
31.104 
72.413 
.30,102 
4.".0,79.-) 
3.38,202 
200,771 
161.209 
244.092 
63,508 
35.403 
ll.'i.OOS 
l.').\,.>13 
1 75.771 
109,401 
00,2S7 
340.674 
29.320 
131,099 
11,212 
33.0.'i.=> 
182..507 


EIm- 
torml 


102 


6t)7.40>s 
130.99.'. 
32,S.S.5 
502,721 
122,363 
38,049 
448,778 
24,706 
62.290 
40,200 

i:i  .">,•',(  IS 

217.302 
42.001 
11.490 
82,946 
68.691 
111.41S 
160.032 
14,918 

0.109,100 


12 
3 
9 
2 
6 
7 
3 
0 
14 
4 
29 
15 
13 
10 
13 
10 
6 
S 
IS 


10 
18 
4 

8 
3 
4 
14 
3 
45 
12 
6 
24 
10 
6 

•  •  • 

5 

9 

12 
20 


12 

'  'h 

13 
3 


Popular 


82,4.3S 
10,324 
68,838 
283,436 
114.232 
74..'>01 
22.0."!  I 
30,4  1 
93,070 
33,'.»2 
405.04  .S 
2S1.H90 
1H5.325 
143,663 
219.584 
00.971 
61.113 
112.074 
173,40s 
1.50.751 
100.420 
57.227 
330.740 
27.941 
109.008 
7.986 
34.724 
170.2S2 
22,139 
6.55.475 
144. .507 
29..'>56 
424.S34 
119,156 
47.0A4 
395.019 
30.4 1 2 
48.357 
4<<.'^»2 
l:;M,_i:;- 

2l'J.*5'.t 
3t..57'.» 
15.3.54 
90,332 
80.S40 
113,010 
10J,J2s 
15,310 


1913 


Rooeevelt. 
Progreaave 


toral 


11 


15 
12 


«  •  ■  • 


3S 


435  0,2.si),214 
3472.100.191 


Popular 


22,080 
0,949 
21.673 
283.610 
72.30t? 
34.129 

4,.'i;{ 
21,980 
25,527 
380.478 
102.007 
101,819 
120.210 
102.766 
9.323 
48.495 
67,7S9 
142,228 
214..5.S4 
125.S.50 
3,045 
124,371 
22,4.56 
72,614 
5,620 
17.7(  . 
145.409 
8.347 
390.021 
69,007 
25,726 
229,807 

87.600 

447.426 

10„S7S 
1.293 
5S,sil 
53.725 
2s.,^):i() 

21.174 
22.132 
21.777 
113.698 
78,977 
62,460 
9,232 


SS  4.120.020 


Talt. 

Republican 


U>r«J 


Popular 

9.732 
3.021 
24.467 
3,914 

58.386 
68,324 
15,997 
4.279 
6.191 
32.SIU 
25.J..-,93 
151,207 
119..S0.' 
74,845 
115.512 
3.«*34 
26.545 
54.950 
155.94H 
152.244 

64. . 334 
1.595 

207.  S21 
ls..'»12 
64,029 
3.190 
32.927 
8S.S34 
17,900 

455.4  2S 

29.1. 'i9 
23,090 

278.168 
90.786 
84,673 

273,305 

27.703 

536 
t 

59,444 

26,745 
42,100 
23.332 
23.2a8 
70,445 
56.667 
13n.0<»5 
1  1.500 


8  3. 4 S3. 922 


Debs, 
fSo- 
cialiatt 


Poptilar 


3,029 
3.103 
8.153 
79.201 
16,418 
10,056 
5.56 
4.806 
1 .026 
1 1 .9tl0 
81,278 
30,931 
10,907 
26,77» 
11,647 
5,249 
2,541 
3,996 
12.016 
23,211 
27,505 
2.061 
28.466 
10.886 
10.174 
3,3IS 
1.980 
15.900 
2,H59 
03.. 381 
117 
6.966 
90.144 
41,674 
13,348 
80.915 
2.049 
UA 
4,003 
3.492 
24.896 
9,023 
028 
880 
40,134 
1.5.336 
33,4<51 

;\7oo 

897.011 


Note. — In  1908  there  were  cast  for  Debs  (Socialist),  420.820  votes;  for  Chofm  (Prohibi- 
ticm)i  358.683;  for  Hisfen  (IndependeBce  League),  83,582;  for  Wataon  (Populiet),  38,181;  for 
OillheoeCSocialiat-Labor).  13,S25.  In  1912  there  were  cast  for  Cljafm  (Prohibllioniflt),  208.923 
votes;  for  Reimer  (So  i  di^t-Labor),  29,079.  The  total  vote  in  1908  14,887,133;  in  1912, 
15,031,169;  theae  figures  do  not  include  blank  or  void  ballota  or  aMtteriog  votes  for  names  oot 
•M^ewiac  OD  uy  eleetonl  ticket. 

>  Boocevelt  daeton  not  oa  ImHoI. 

>Teft  eleotoit  sol  on  battot. 
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Vice-President.— XhomaB  Riley  Mar- 
shal], Democrat,  was  inaugurated 
Vice  Preeident  of  the  United  States 

on  March  4. 

Tbomas  Riley  Marrball  was  bom  at 
North  Manchester.  Ind..  March  14.  1854. 
He  was  eraduated  from  Wabash  Col- 
lei?e  In  1873,  and  two  years  latiT  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Marshall  prac- 
ticed Jaw  from  187.")  to  1909  at  Colum- 
bia Clfy.  Ind.  Tn  VjnH  he  was  elecfd 
Governor  of  Indiana  hv  a  Democratic 
majority  of  about  i.^.oAo  for  the  term 
expiring  on  Jan.  1.  1913. 

The  Vice-Prosident  preaidpg  over 
the  Senate,  with  no  vote  except  in 


[case  of  a  tic.  His  salary  is  $12,000. 
1  During  the  third  session  of  the  Kixty- 
I  second  Congress  the  office  was  vacant^ 
tlirou^rh  the  death  of  James  School- 
craft iShornian  on  Oct.  30,  1912.  The 
functions  of  the  oilice  were  exercised 
alternate  fortnights  by  two  Presi- 
dfnts  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ators AiinTjstim  0.  Bacon  (Ga.)  and 
Jacob  M.  Galiinger  (N.  H,).  The 
present  President  pro  tempore,  who 
presides  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Vice- 
President,  is  Senator  James  P.  Clarke 
(Ark.). 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 


Ten  Cabinet  ofTiccrs,  constituting 
the  President's  advisory  council,  each 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  great  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmeti 
by  the  Senate,  for  a  term  subject  to 
the  President's  pleasure.  The  tenth 
Department,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
was  created  in  1013  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  4  (see  infra: 
and  J,  Afnerican  Bitiory),  The  ma- 
Tf  of  the  Cabinet  officers  is  $12,000 
each. 

Hie   terms   of    the   members  of 
President  Taft's  Cabinet  expired  on 
March  4.   The  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet  were  nominated  by  the  ,„„  „  ......        ,  , 

•e»  —--1    X      J        a       iLiio  rnmous  "cross  of  gold    speech,  ad- 

President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 1  vocatlnif  the  adoption  of  a  free  Voin 
ate  on  March  5.    By  Act  of  Congress,  nge  ^lank.  secured  him  the  nomination 
in  the  case  of  vacancy  in  oflice  of 
Pre-i^ident  throuph  the  death  or  re- 


^1*^1®^  )JL  ^"af  defeated  In 

1SV4.  poring  hla  two  terms  In  the 
llouse  of  ltfpn'.st'niailvL-.s  (.")lid  nud  fi.Jd 
Congresses.  l.SJ>l-.->j.  he  was  a  membor 
of  the  Ways  and  Moans  Committee,  op- 
Iiost'd  with  vigor  the  McKlnlej  Tariff 
and  the  repeal  of  the  silver  parehase 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  and  bv  hi<» 
advocacy  of  the  free  and  tinllfnitcd 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  ic,  to 
1.  boeame  the  recojfillied  Itad.  r  of  tbo 
-silver  wing"  of  ihr  K.  inocratic  party. 
In  l.sn.T  h.'  rrr.iv.d  the  Democratic 
voto  in  Ihr  N.'i.raska  legislature  for 
U.  S.  Senator,  and  the  next  year  was 
nominated  for  the  same  ofllee  In  the 
Democratic  convention,  but  was  d<  fr  nr.  d 
In  the  legislature.  After  bis  n  fliuuiont 
from  Congress  bo  edited  for  two  years 
(1894-(»)  the  ninalm  W w  hi  i h  rail'. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1S90.  Mr.  Bryan's  eloquence  In 
the  famous  "cross  of  gold"  speech. 


pep- 
Wil- 


moval  of  both  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Cabinet  officers  succeed 
to  the  Presidency  in  tlie  order  indi- 
cated below* 

DCPASTlfElVT  OF  StATB 

Secietary  of  State.— William  Jen- 

ninps  Bryan  (Neb.)  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Secretary  of  State  on  March 
5,  1013,  succeeding  Philander  Chase 
(Pa.). 


William  Jennings  Bryan  was  bom  In 
Salem.  Hi.,  March  19.  1860.  He  waa 
gradaated  from  Illlnon  College.  Jack- 
SOttTllle.  111..  In  1881.  and  three  years 
later  received  the  degree  of  .\..M.  In 
188.1  he  was  grafliiated  with  the  degree 
of  I.I.-B.  from  Tnlon  College  of  Law. 
Chicago,  was  aflinitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Jackson- 
▼llie.  where  he  remained  until  his  re- 
moval to  Lincoln,  Neb..  In  1887. 

Mr.  Brjan  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  ISno  t<^  represent  a  district  normnl- 
Ij  overwhelmingly  Kepublican,  was  re- 
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for  rrosidcnt.  After  a  remarkable 
sonal  campaign,  he  was  defeated  by 
liam  Mckinley  by  271  ele.  toial  "  vur.  a 
to  170.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic.  Populist,  and  Silver 
UepnhllcaD  parties,  and  was  again  de- 
feated by  McKiniey.  on  the  Issoes  of 
free  coinage  and  "imperialism."  bj  202 
eiectoral  votes  to  ir».'».  After  this  sec- 
ond defeat  Mr.  Brynn  founded,  hi  Jjin- 
uary.  1901,  his  weekly  pnlitbal  m;nia- 
zlne.  the  Commoner.  Ills  leadership 
was  for  a  time  obscured,  but  in  1008 
he  was  agnin  nominated  for  President 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  suffered, 
at  the  hands  of  Wm.  H.  Taft.  a  third 
dffent.  by  .121  electoral  votes  to  102. 
this  time  on  the  Issue  of  the  trust 
question.  lie  remnin.d,  However,  a 
very  important  factor  in  national  poll- 
tics,  and  his  support  in  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1912  eecnred 
the  nomination  for  Woodrow  Wilson  (A. 
V.  B.,  1912.  p.  18). 

Cl)arped  with  negotiations  relating 
to  foreign  affairs. 

Aaetofsftf  Stereiary.  —  John  E.  Os- 
borne, Wyo.  .^ri.OOO. 

Iliintlnfftnn  Wil-^on  flll.l.  Assistant 
Seerefnry  of  Stnfe.  resitrrn  <1  on  March 
10  because  of  i'rcsideni  Wilson'M  abrupt 
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reTersal  of  policy  In  regard  to  the  Chi- 
nese loan  (see  I,  American  History;  and 

III,  Interuationiil  It(  latiun,H  > .  Mr.  Os- 
borne, whose  nomination  was  confirmed 
on  April  21.  was  (Jovornor  of  Wyoming 
1893-97  and  Kepresentaiive  in  Congress 
1897>99. 

Second    AtHtiant    Beoretary, — ^AlTey 
A.  Adee.  D.  C  S4,600. 
Third  Attistamt  Aeortflonr.  

 .  14.500. 

Dudley  Field  Malone  (X.  Y.)  was 
appointed  Third  Assistant  Secn'iary  of 
State  In  1913,  siii-f^codln;?  Cliandler 
Hale  (Me.),  reslgnrd.  He  was  ruu- 
flrmed  on  Nov.  13  as  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  New  York.  Ills  successor  has 
not  been  appointed. 

Director  of  the  Qoneular  Servioe. — 
Wllbar  J.  earn  N.  T.  $4,600. 

Coi<n«r/or.— Jdm  BaBMtt  Moofe^  M. 
Y.  $6,000. 

Mr.  Moore  wa.s  formerly  professor  of 
International  law  at  Columnla  t'nlver- 
slly.  He  was  confirmed  on  April  21, 
succeeding  Chandler  1'.  Anderson  (N. 
Y.),  resigned. 

Solicitor. — Joiepb  W.  Folk.  Mo.  $5,- 
000. 

Mr.  Folk  was  GoTemor  of  Missouri. 
190S-0  He  was  confirmed  on  Sept.  22. 
Bucrf-f  ding  Joshua  B.  Clark  (Utah),  who 

reslgn.'d  March  4.  --.„. 
Bureau  of  AcoounU,—CblM,  Wllltam 

McNelr.    $2,300.  .  .  ,  , 

Mr  McNelr  was  appointed  In  1913, 
flucceedlng  Thomas  Morrison,  resigned. 

Bureau  of  Appoint ment9.-—CaUX,  M. 
M.  Shand,  N.  J.    $2,100.  ,  ^ 

Bureau  of  (HtUeeneMp.— Chief,  Rich- 
ard W.  Floiirnov,  Jr.,  Md.  $2,100. 

Consular  liurcau. — Chief.  Herbert  C. 
Hencstler,  Ohio.  $2,250. 

Diplomatic  Bureau. — Chief,  Sydney 
y.  Smith.  D.  C.  $2.2.-0. 

Bwcau  of  Indexes  and  Archive9. — 
Chief.  John  R.  Buck,  Mo  $2,100. 

i9lir««il  of  RollM  and  Library. — Chief, 
John  A.  Tonner.  O.  $2,100 

Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs. 
— Chief.  Boaz  W.  Ix)ng.  $4.5()p. 

Mr.  Long  was  appointed  in  1913.  suc- 
ceeding Wm.  T.  8.  Doyle,  resigned. 

rHrh{(jn  of  Far-Eastern  A.ffairs.— 
Chief.  Hansford  S.  Miller.  N.  Y.  $4..'>00. 

Division  of  Near-Eastern  Affairs.-- 
Asst.  Chief,  Albert  H.  Putney.  $2500. 

Mr.  Putney  waa  appointed  In  1918, 
the  office  being  vacant. 

Division  of  Information.  —  Cbwl, 
John  H.  James.  $3,000 

Mr.  James  was  appointed  In  IW'j. 
■accceding  Swelton  L.  Brown,  resigned. 

Tbbisubt  DiPAsnimT 

Secretary  «f  the  Trettniy.— Will- 

iam  Gibbs  McAdoo  (N.  Y.)  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  March  6,  1913,  succeed- 
ing Franklin  UaeVeagh  (111.). 

William  Oibha  McAdoo  was  born  near 
Marietta,  Ga..  Oct.  31,  ISM.  He  en- 
tered  the  University  of  Tennessee,  but 

left  In  18R2,  at  the  end  of  his  Junior 
ear    to    hecome   deputy    clerk   of  the 
S.   (Mrcnlt  Court  for  the  Ronthern 


i:>lTlsion,  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee. 


He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1S85, 
and  practiced  law  in  ChatUnoosa  until 
his  removal  to  New  York  In  1892.  Hers 
he  formed  with  Wm.  McAdoo  a  part- 
nership for  the  practice  of  law  under 
the  firm  name  of  .McAdoo  and  Mc- 
Adoo, which  subsisted  until  1903.  In 
1902  Mr.  McAdoo  organized  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  constructed  tmder  the  Hud- 
son River  between  New  Tork  and  Jersey 
City  the  tunnel  svstem  now  owned  and 
Qpcirated  by  the  Hudson  and  ManhsttMi 
RtlHroad  Co.  Of  the  latter  company  ho 
was  president  from  Its  formation  In 
to  his  retirement  to  enter  the 
I'ahlnet  In  1013.  Mr.  McAdoo  was  one 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Mr.  ^^  llson 
for  the  Presidency,  and,  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  took  a  venr  orominent  part 
In  the  campaign  of  1918. 

diarffed  with  management  of  the 
nationiU  finances.   He  prepares  plana 

for  improvement  of  the  revenue  and 
support  of  the  public  credit;  super* 
intends  collection  of  the  revtenue; 
grants  warrants  for  all  moneys  paid 
from  and  into  the  Treasury;  con- 
trols construction  of  public  build- 
ings; coinage  and  printing  of  money; 
and  the  administration  of  the  life- 
saving,  revenue  cutter,  and  the  pub- 
lic health  service. 

Assistant  Secretaries. — Charles  S. 
Hamlin.  .Mass.,  In  charge  of  cu.stoms ; 
John  Skelton  Williams,  Va,,  In  charge 
of  fiscal  hiireaus;  Byron  R.  Newton,  N. 
Y..  In  charge  of  nubile  buildings  and 
mlscellan<}ou8.    $S.000  each. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  Cleveland's  second 
terra :  he  was  confirmed  July  28,  suc- 
ceeding James  F.  Curtis  (Slass.),  re- 
signed Aiip.  1.  .Mr.  Williams,  a  promi- 
nent banker  of  Ulchmond  Va.,  was  con- 
firmed .March  17,  succeeding  Robert  O. 
Bailey.  D.  (!.,  resigned.  Air.  Newton, 
formerly  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo. was  confirmed  Sept.  20.  succeed- 
ing Sherman  P.  Allen  (Vt.),  resigned. 

SuperviMinff  Architect. — Oscar  Wen- 
deroth,  $0,000.  Charged  with  superin- 
tending the  constmeuon  and  repair  of 
public  hulldings. 

Enfjravitif}  and  Printing. — Chief  of 
Bureau.  J<»seph  R.  Rali»h."  HI..  $6,000. 
Produces  nil  the  sermiiies  and  similar 
work  of  the  Government  printed  from 
steel  plates. 

Secret  Service.— Chief  William  J. 
Flynn,  New  Tork.  $4,000.  Charged 
with  detection  of  counterfeiting,  and 
similar  frauds  on  the  Government. 

Comptroller  of  the  Trcasurfj. — George 
C.  Howney.  Ind.  $0,000.  Tonstrues  the 
laws  relating  to  appropriations  and 
methods  of  rendering  and  stating  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  Downer  was  confirmed  May  0. 
succeeding  Robert  J.  Traeewell  (Ind.), 

resigned. 

Treasurer   of   Ihe   Untted  Staten.— 

John  Biirke.  N.  D.  $S.000.  ('iinr^nd 
with  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
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all  puhllc  mnnoys  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  and  sub-treasuries  and  In  na- 
tional bank  depusitorles. 

Mr.  Burko  was  (lovemor  of  North 
Dakota  1907-13 :  he  was  confirm<  d 
March  17,  succeeding  Carml  A.  Tbomp- 
■on  (O.),  resigned. 

Oomptroller  of  the  Currency.  

■  .  16,000.  Has  superTlsion  of 
th«  natlooal  banks,  their  ezamUmtlon 
and  reports ;  the  preparation  and  Itrae 
of  national  bank  circulation  ;  the  re- 
diniptiun  and  destruction  o£  national 
iMtnk  notes. 

Lawrent*'  <>.  Murray  (X.  Y.)  resljjnrd 
as    Comptroller    of    the    Currency  In 
April  ;  no  appointment  has  been  made 
the  duties  of  the  office  being  exercised 
b7  Tbomaa  P.  Kane,  Deputy  Comptroller. 

fntemal  Bevenw. — CommlssloBer  Wil- 
liam II.  Osborn,  N.  C.  $0,000.  General 
supervision  of  the  collection  of  all  In- 
ternal revenue  taxes.  Including  the  In- 
come tax,  and  thf»  enforcement  of  In- 
ternal revenue  laws. 

Mr.  Osbom  was  confirmed  April  24. 
succeeding  Bojal  B.  Cabell  (Ta.),  re- 
algned. 

The  Mint. — ^Director.  Oeorgv  B.  Rob- 
erta, la.  $5,000.  General  snpervUlon 
of  the  mints  and  assay  oflBcea. 

Puhiir  jjrnlth  Service.  —  Sunr.-Oen- 
eral  Uupert  Blue.  $0,000.  Charged 
with  tlie  framing  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  tho 
Introduction  and  upread  of  eontnglnns 
diseases :  supervision  of  the  qaarantlne 
aerrlce  of  the  T'nlted  States,  and  of  tlie 
marine  hospitMla. 

WaB  DVABnORT 

Secretary  of  War.— Lindley  Miller 
Garrison,  N.  J.,  took  the  oath  of  ofTice 
aa  Secretary  of  War  on  Afarch  5,  1013, 
succeeding  Henry  Lewis  Stimson 
(N.  Y.). 

Llndley  Miller  Oarrlfon  was  born  In 
Camden.  N.  J..  Nov.  28.  1804.  After 
cradnatlon  from  preparatory  school,  ful- 
lowed  hj  m  year  In  the  iianranl  Law 
School,  ne  entered  the  aenrlee  of  a  law 
firm  In  Philadelphia  and  completed  his 
legal  studies  In  the  University  of  I'enn- 
avlvanla.  In  ISSO  ho  was  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar.  and  began  the 
practice  of  Inw  in  I'liIIai] 'Iplila.  Two 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar  as  an  attorney,  and  as 
a  coun!!'  lor  In  1882.  Mr.  Garrison  prac- 
ticed law  In  Jersey  City  nnttl  l904. 
the  last  six  years  as  a  memlitf  of  the 
firm  of  Garrison.  HcManiis  and  Bn- 
right,  which  he  founded  In  1898.  In 
1904  he  was  appolntrd  to  the  office  of 
Tlce-rhanrelior.  and  was  ronttnolnted  on 
the  expiry  of  his  term  in  1911.  holding 
the  otiir.  until  he  entered  tne  Cabf' 
net  In  101.3. 

Charprd  with  supervision  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  army  expenditures. 

A»»t»tnnt  ffeerelary  of  War. — Henry 
S.  BrecklnrJdpo,  Ky.  $5,000. 

Mr.  Br.'(  kinrldtfo  was  confirmed  on 
April  28.  sucereding  Bobsrt  81iaw  Oli- 
ver (N.  X.),  resigned. 
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The  aeneral  Staff. — Chief.  MaJ.-Oen. 
Leonard  Wood.  Charged  with  jnena ra- 
tion of  plans  for  the  national  defense, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  ellicieucy  of 
the  .\rmy. 

The  chiefs  of  the  military  bureaus 
are  as  follows : 

Adjuiunt-Ot  neral. — B  r  Ig.-  G  en .  G  eorge 
Andrews.  $8,000. 

inapeotor-Oeneral.— Brlg.-Oen.  B.  A. 
Qarllngton.  $0,000. 

Judge-Advocate-OeneraU  —  BrlC^Gfl. 
E.  II.  Crowder.  $C.OOO. 

Quartcrmastcr-GeneraL—^tig.'QtllL  J. 
B.  Alt  shlrc.  $t;,<MM). 

In  November.  1!)12.  the  ofllces  of  the 
Paymaster-General  and  the  Commissary- 
General  were  consolidated  with  that  of 
the  Quartermaster-Oeneral :  General  Ale- 
shire  was  continued  In  charge  of  the 
enlarged  department  (sse  also  XII,  TAs 

Arm  in. 

Sur{jeonGeneral.'—Bttg»'Q9!D,    G.  H. 

Tornev.  $0,000. 

Chief  of  En<jineer%, — ^Briff.-QeD.  Dan  C 

Klncman.  SO.CXiO. 

(ieneral  Kingman  succeeded  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  BUby  In  1913.   

Chief  ot  Ordnance— Brlg.-Gen.  Wil- 
liam Crosier.  $0,000. 

Chief  Sional  Officer.  —  Brlg.-Gen. 
George  P.  Rcrlven.  $0,000, 

f;«'neral  Scrlven  succeeded  Gen.  James 
Allen  In  1912. 

Chief  of  Jiurrau  of  Insular  Affairs. — 
I'.rlg.-Gen.   Frank  Mclntyre.  $0,t>00. 

Bonrd  of  Enginrrrs  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors. — Col.  William  Si.  Black,  presi- 
dent. A  permanent  body  which  InTesti- 
gates  In  tnelr  engineering  and  economic 
aspects  all  surveys  and  river  and  har- 
bor Improvements  proposed  by  Congress. 

DrPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Attorney-General. — James  Clark 
McReynoida  took  the  oatli  of  ofllce  as 
Attom^-Gcoeral  mi  March  6,  191S» 
succeeding  Geoz^  Woodward  Wioker* 
sham  (N.  Y.). 

James  Clark  McReynolds  was  born  In 
Klklon.  Ky..  .luly  L'.t  isr,2.  He  wan 
graduati'd  from  Vanuerbllt  TTnlverBlty 
with  the  degree  of  B.8.  In  1882.  and 
from  the  law  department  of  Virginia 
two  jears  later.  From  his  admission 
to  the  bar  In  1884  until  1903  he  prac- 
ticed law  In  Nashville.  Tenn.,  serving 
as  professor  In  the  law  scliool  of  Van- 
derbllt  Inlverslty  from  lUOO  to  ino:i. 
In  1903  .Mr.  Mclieynolds  was  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  an  assistant  attor- 
noy-geueral  of  the  I'lilf'-d  States.  II<« 
resigned  thi.s  ofUcc  In  1007  and  engaged 
In  private  practice  in  New  York,  Dttt 
was  retained  by  the  OoTemment  as  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney-general  In  toe 
anti-trust  prosecution  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  which  he  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  In  1011. 

Hepregents  the  United  Statea  ia 

all  legal  matters. 

Solfetfor'neneraJ.  —  J  o  b  n  William 

Davis.  W.  Va.     $10,000.     Chnrged  with 
the  buslne.'js  of  the  (Jovernnn'nt  In  the 
Supreme  Court  and  In  sta'e  rourtR. 
Mr.  Davis  at  th^  time  ot  his  appoint- 
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cellor  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Loais,  and  rcsi^od  this  post  to  enter 
tlie  Cabinet,  l^e  degree  of  LL.D.  has 
been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Houston  by 
TnUuift  University  and  the  University  of 
Wlaconiln. 

Exorcises  supervisioii  over  agricul- 
tural industry,  experiment  stations, 
quarantine  stations  for  imported 
cattle,  inspeotion  of  foods  and  drugs, 
national  forest  reserves,  and  inter- 
state game  laws. 


T. 


AMUtant     Secretory.  —  Bererly 
Galloway.  Mo.  $5,000 

Mr.  Galloway  was  conflrmed  March 
17,  succeeding  WlUett  M.  tiara  (Mlnn.>. 
resigned;  at^tlie  time  of  &  appoint' 

Plant  Industry. 

Weather  Bureau.— Ch\c[,  Cbarlos  F 
Marvin.  I),  C.  $0,000.  ('har«ed  with 
forocHsilnp  of  weather  for  the  benefit 
of  agiiculture,  coiumcne  and  naviga- 
tion. 

^vT*i^  realgnaUon  of  Willis  L.  Moore. 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  since 
1895,  was  accented  by  Presld.nr  Wii 
son  on  March  22,  lo  take  effect  on  Jiilv 
31.  Immediately  after  his  resignation 
charges  were  III.  <1  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  the  employees  and 
fund8  of  the  Bureau  bad  been  improp- 
erly used  to  promote  Prof.  Moore  8 
campaign  for  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  After  an  Investigation 
Preaidcnt  Wilson  on  April  10  snmmarilv 
removed  him.  Mr.  .Marvin,  who  has 
been  chief  of  the  Instrument  divlsiou 
for  over  20  years,  was  contlrmcd  Julv 
81. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Imiuitry. — Chief. 
A.  D.  Mclvln,  111.  $5,000.  Conduct .s 
Inspection  of  animals  and  meat  food 
products :  investigates  commaalcable  dis- 
eases and  their  prevention,  and  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  animals. 

Hiircau  of  I'lnnt  fndusiry. — rblef. 
William  A.  'i"nylor.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  liiii>rovement  of  crops  l)y 
breeding'  and  selection,  and  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  plants  and  seeds  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Taylor,  formerly  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau,  succeeded  Beverly  T. 
Galloway,  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (see  nujira). 

Forest  Kerrice. — Chief,  Ilenrv  S. 
Grnves.  ?.-j.000.  Charged  with  the 
admlnlstrntlon  of  the  national  forests, 
the  invest  Ikh!  ion  of  forest  problem-^ 
and  encouragement  of  protecting  grow- 
ing timber. 

Bureau  of  ChrmMru- — Chemist  and 
Chief,  Carl  L.  Alsberg.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  analysis  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  fertilizers,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  composition  and  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and  drugs. 

Bureau  of  soth.—CMft.  Milton  Whit- 
ney. Md.  i3,&00.  Charged  with  Inves- 
tigating eoila  In  their  relations  to  cli- 
mate and  organic  life. 

Burrnu  of  Enlnmnlnq]/. — Chief.  T..  O. 
IToward  \.  Y.  .<  t  ()(I0.  Tharged  with 
dlsHemlnation  of  information  regarding 

Injorlons  Insects  affecting  forests,  cropa 
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and  fmlts,  and  means  of  their  dimlna- 
tlon. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. — Chief, 
Henry  W.  Ilenshaw.  Mass.  $,'?,000.  In- 
vestigates the  economic  relations  of  enl- 
mai  life.  Charged  with  enforcing  the 
bird  and  game  laws. 

Hunan  of  statisties. — Chief,  Leon  M. 
Kstabrouk.  $3,000.  Collects  snd  collates 
agricultural  statistics  and  issaes  crop  re> 
ports  and  forecasts. 

Victor  H.  Olmsted  was  suspended  as 
Thief  of  ihe  r.ureun  on  June  IS  for 
failure  to  preserve  disiipllne,  and  later 
resigned. 

0/Pce  of  Erperiment  FHalinnx. — T>i rec- 
tor. A.  C.  True,  Conn.  $4,000.  -Author- 
ized to  promote  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  Investigation. 

Office  of  Public  Roadft. — Director. 
Loean  W.  Page,  Mass.  $.3,000.  Charged 
witli  investigating  road  making.  r()ad 
ninUitetiance  and  road  materials,  and 
colh'cting  infornintion  regarding  SJS" 
terns  of  road  management. 

Depabtukvt  of  Coxkkbob 

Secretary  of  Commerce. — William 
Cox  Red  field.  N.  Y.,  took  the  oath  of 
ollicc  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
March  6,  1013«  suoeeeding  Charles 
Nagel  (Mo.). 

William  Cox  Redfleld  was  born  In  Al- 
bany. N.  Y..  June  18,  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated In  the  public  scliools  of  Plttsfleld, 
Mass.,  whither  his  oarents  removed  in 
18G7.  In  1877  Mr.  Bcdfleld  removed  to 
N<  w  York,  and  six  years  later  to  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  sl<'el  forgings  tools, 
etc..  wifli  tlie  corporation  of  .1.  11.  Will- 
iams and  Company.  Mr.  Iledtleld  has 
held  the  oQices  of  treasurer  and  preal- 
<lent  In  this  concern,  of  vice-president  In 
the  Warp  Twlstlng-ln  Machine  Company, 
and  of  president  of  the  Sirocco  Rngineer- 
Ing  Company,  mnnufactnreis  of  lientlng 
and  ventilating  apparatus.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  Hlower 
Company,  of  Detroit,  manufacturers  of 
fans.  l)lower8,  engines,  etc.,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Mauufacturem'  Export  Arao- 
clatlon  since  its  organization  In  loio. 
Mr.  Redfleld  was  Commissioner  of  I'ul)- 
llc  Works  of  Prooiilrn  in  1902-3.  In 
1890  he  ran  for  (.'oncress  unsuccessfnllv 
as  nominee  of  the  NnllonnI  Democratic 
|)arty,  but  was  elected  to  the  G2d  Con- 
gress (1911-1.!)  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  New  York  as  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
crstlc  and  Independence  League  parties. 

CTharged  with  promoting  commero^ 

mininfr,  inannfactnrinjr.  shipping,  flsh- 
erics.  and  transportation. 

This  Department  is  the  larger  of 
the  two  into  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  nnil  T.nbor  was  divided  by 
the  Act  of  March  4.  1913,  creating  a 
I)ej»artment  of  Labor  (see  infra,  and 
f,  Am^riioan  Mittory), 
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AitsUtant  .^eerHary.— BdwlB  F.  Bwaet, 
Mlcb.  S6,000. 

Mr.  Sweet  wis  eoaflmed  Ibrdi  17, 
■Qcceedlog  BeiUtmin  8.  Cabte  (IlL),  re- 
el pned. 

Bureau  of  Corporation*. — Corarais- 
sluner,  Joseph  K.  Davioa,  Wis.  J.'*, 000. 
Authorized  to  luvestlgato  the  orKftniza- 
tioD  and  conduct  of  anr  corporation  or 
combination  eoge^ed  In. interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  (except  railroads). 

Mr.  DftTlee  took  tbe  oath  of  ofllee  on 
May  17,  succeeding  Luther  Conant 
(N.  Y.),  resided;  in  1012  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  14«tioiiAl  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  an/l  Domrtitir; 
Commerce. — t'hlef,  Albcrtua  H.  Bald- 
win. Conu.  $4,0(K).  Cliar;;ed  with  the 
collection  and  publication  oX  itatistlcs  of 
forelffn  and  domestic  commerce,  the  de- 
velopment of  manufactures  and  marlcets 
therefor,  by  the  publication  of  Informa- 
tion, and  tho  Investlcarlnn  of  matters 
alT»»«'tlnL'  tin*  coniuu'rtial  Intore.st  of  the 
United  States. 

Bureau  of  UghthouneH. — Tommlsslon- 
er,  Georse  U.  I'utnain.  la.  $5.04X). 
Charged  with  tbe  admlnlstratlTe  duties 
relating  to  llfbthoases  and  protective 
signals* 

fffesmdoaf  Jn^pteHon  8frt4ee.-^^- 
pervlslng  Inspector  •  Genem  I.  Oeorcre 
Uhler.  Penn.  f 4.000.  Chnrped  with  the 
lns[H>ctlon  of  vessels,  the  llcrnsln^,'  of  of- 
flcfrs,  and  the  admhilsf ration  of  laws  rf>- 
lailu^  to  .stf.iiii  vcsst  ls  and  their  officers. 

The  Ccn/<uH  OT''^'' — Director,  Wllllnni 
J.  Hnrrh,  $7.oOO  during  decennial 

census  period,  SG.OOO  regular  salary.  The 
dat7  of  tbe  Census  Offlce  is  to  take, 
compile  and  publish  the  decennial  ccn- 
SQS  of  the  TTnlted  States :  the  quinquen- 
nlnl  census  of  aKrlonlttire  and  inannfac- 
tures  :  the  d.'aths  In  reglstraflon  areas  : 
the  statistics  of  cotton  ginned,  and  of 
cotton  consumed  ;  the  annual  statistics 
of  cities;  and  to  make  such  other  st.itls- 
tlcal  luvestlgations  as  C')ii;rr<  ss  may  or- 
der. 

Mr.  Harris  was  confirmed  June  26, 
mcceedlnf  B.  Dana  Dnrand  (Cat.),  re- 
signed. 

Cnant  and  Gcoftette  flurveu. — Stinerln- 
tendciit.  Otto  H.  Tlttmann.  Mo.  5:0.000. 
rharued  with  Kurvey  of  cuasts  iiiidcr 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  I'tilifd  States, 
and  publication  of  charts  covering  these 
CO"«fr. 

Bitreaii  of  Fiaherie*. — Commissioner. 
Hoail  M.  Smith,  D.  C.  $6,000.  Charged 
wltn  tbe  pn^catlon  of  useful  food 
flsbes.  investtfratlon  of  deep  sea  flnhlng 

8 rounds,  and  care  of  the  Alaskan  salmon 
sherles   and   the  Prlbllof  Islands  Keal 

hc'-'N-. 

Mr.  Smith  was  confirmed  May  1,  suc- 
ceeding Oeorge  M.  Bowers  (w.  Ya.), 
resigned. 

Bureau  of  NavinaHon. — Commission- 
er, Eugene  T.  Cbamberiain,  N.  Y.  $4,000. 
Charged  with  superintendence  of  tbe 
commercial  marine,  issne  of  licenses,  and 

collectbm  of  tonnage  taxes. 

Bureau  of  Standards. — Director.  Rnm- 
uel  W.  Stratton.  III.  $0,000.  rhar^rcd 
with  coniparlni:  and  testlnp  standards 
•used  in  sclcntiflc  investigntions.  ccmi- 
merce  and  educational  Instttutlons,  with 
stsndards  adopted  Of  rtcofnUed  bj  the 
OoTernmeot. 


Depabticent  op  Labob 

Secretary  of  Labor.— William  Bau- 
chop  Wilson,  Pa.,  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  first  Secretary  of  Labor  on 

March  5,  1913. 

William  liauchop  Wilson  was  horn  In 
Hlantyre,  Scotland,  April  2,  180L'.  His 
purenta  emigrated  to  tbe  United  States  in 
1870  and  settled  at  Arnut.  Pa.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing  jear  Mr.  Wilson  began  working 
in  the  coal  mines ;  thenceforth  his  edu- 
cation was  obtained  In  irregular  attend- 
ance at  the  public  school.  In  iSlli  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Mine  Worliers' 
I'nlon  and  .since  early  manhood  has  taken 
nn  active  p.irt  in  trude-nnlon  affairs. 
He  WAH  president  of  the  Miners'  Union 
of  his  district  from  18S8  to  1800,  a 
member  of  the  board  which  organised 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amerlea 
In  1800.  and  International  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
from  moo  to  mos.  Since  1008  he  has 
been  eniraped  In  farming  at  Blossliurg. 
I'a.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  nnsnccosfnl 
candidate  f.tr  the  Ti-nnsvlvaula  legisla- 
ture In  ISSM.  and  for  Congress  In  1892. 
but  was  elected  to  the  GOth.  61st,  and 
62d  f'ongresses  (1007-13)  from  the  Fif- 
teenth District  of  rennsylvnnla. 

Charced  with  the  duty  of  fostering, 
promoting  and  developing  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  eamera  of  the  United 

State''. 

This  Department  was  created  by 
Act  of  Congress  approved  Mareh  4, 

1013;  the  four  bureaus  which  it  com- 
prises were  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  (see 
I,  American  Bitiory). 
AKsixtant  BtemUnnf, — Lonls  F.  Fost 

Bureau  of  Immigration. — Tommlsslon- 
er  Ceneral.  Anthony  CaminettL  Cal. 
$5,000.   Charged  with  sdmlnlstratlon  of 

Immigration  laws.  By  the  Act  creating 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of 
Immlcratlon  and  Naturalization  trans- 
ferre<I  thereto  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  was  divided  into 
two  Bureaus,  of  Immigration  and  of 
Naturalization.  Mr.  Camlnetti  was  con- 
firmed as  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration on  June  6. 

Bureau  of  NataraUzat ion.— Commlo- 
si  oner.  Richard  K.  Campl>eil.  Charged 
with  administration  of  the  naturalisa- 
tion laws. 

Mr.  ('nnipt>cll  was  fh*»  Thief  of  the 
Division  of  Naturalization  in  the  Btirenn 
of  IniuilKradon  and  Naturalization  be- 
fore tbe  division  of  the  Bureau  (see 
supra), 

Bmreom  of  Labor  Stati$tto*. — Com- 
missioner. Royal  8.  Meeker,  N.  J.  $5,000. 

rhnrged  with  the  duty  of  acquiring  and 
dlfTnsIng  Information  concerning  labor 
in  lis  relations  to  capital  and  iiio;nis  of 
|irf)motlng  prosperity  amonc  the  lahor- 
Injr  classes. 

Bj  tbe  Act  of  March  4.  the  name  of 
the  Bareau  of  Labor  was  changed  to 
Bureao  of  Labor  Statistics.   Charles  P. 
I  NelU  (D.  C),  whose  term  as  Comnle- 
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sloner  of  Labor  expired  Feb,  1,  wns  re- 
appointed by  I'resldeut  Tuft  but  failed 
01  conllrmatlon.     lie   wus  ngain  reap- 

Kointed  by  Fresident  Wilson  and  con- 
rmed  on  May  1.  A  few  days  later  he 
nslgned  to  enter  the  American  Smelting 
and  Hetinlng  Co.  In  charge  of  the  labor 
dL'i)anineiii.  Mr.  Meeker,  conttrmed  Aug. 
11.  was  IKrnierly  professor  of  political 
economy  in  I'rluceion  University. 

C/tildren's  Jlurtau. — Chief.  Julia  C. 
Latbrop.  111.  Ifo.UOO.  Charged  with  the 
Investigation  ot  all  matters  pertaining 
to  thtt  welfare  of  ehlldrea  and  child  life. 

IinttPBITDtnT  BUBEAUS  AND  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

f^mithsonian  Institution.  —  Secretary, 
Charles  I>.  Walcott.  $7,500.  Kstiib- 
Ilshed  184»5,  under  the  terms  of  Jaraes 
Smitbson's  will,  for  the  "Increase  and 
diCTuslon  of  knowledge  among  men." 
The  former  to  aeeompllahed  by  promot- 
ing original  sdentlflc  research,  and  the 
latter  by  publication  and  lectures.  Man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Regents.  It  co5p- 
erates  with  the  Oorenime&t  and  national 

sclent  I  tic  Uo(|i»>s. 

yational  Mufcuvi. — Under  the  >ame 
management.  Charged  with  preserving 
and  ntiltolng  objects  of  art,  ethnological 
collections,  geological  and  mlneraloglcal 
apeclmens  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Pan- A  merican  Union. — ^Director-Gen- 
era I.  John  narrett.  Ore.  $5,000.  Es- 
tablished for  tlio  purpo.se  of  develnphiK 
closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friend- 
ship between  the  twenty-one  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion. — 
Seven  members,  each  receiving  an  an- 
nual salary  of  |10,000:  appointed  for 
terms  of  seven  years,  one  retiring  each 

J ear.  Edgar  B.  Clark,  la.,  chairman; 
ud«on  C.  Clements,  (la.  :  Charles  A. 
Prouty.  Vt.  ;  James  S.  Harlan,  III.  ; 
Charles  C.  McChord,  Ky.  ;  llalthasar  II. 

Meyer,  Wis.:    :  Secretary, 

George  B.  McGInty,  salary,  $5.01 »(». 

The  term  of  Edgar  E.  Clark  expired 
Dec.  31,  1912.  He  was  reappointed  by 
President  Taft  but  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  62d  Congress.  He  was 
again  r'^appolnted  by  President  Wilson 
and  con Ji rmed  on  March  .'>.  Franklin 
K.  I,:in<'.  appointed  fhnlrnian  of  the 
Commission  on  Jan.   13,    resigned  on 


1  March  4  to  become  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  his  place  as  chairman  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Clark.  On  Dec.  24  Mr. 
Clements  was  reappointed  and  conflrmed 
for  a  further  term  of  seven  years.  On 
March  7  John  U.  Marble,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  was  confirmed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Marble  died  on  Nov. 
21  ;  his  HUC(;essor  has  not  been  api>olnted. 

Civil  Service  Comtnissioti. — Commis- 
sioners, John  A.  Mcllhenny,  La.,  I'resl- 
deut, .*s4,5UU  ;  Charles  M.  Galloway,  S.  C, 
*4,uou ;  Uermon  W.  Craven,  Wash.. 
$4,000.  Charged  with  the  conduct  of 
competitive  examinations  of  apnlicanta 
for  the  classified  civil  service.  Mr.  Mc- 
llhenny became  president  of  the  Com- 
mlKSlou  In  1'J13,  succeeding  J.  C.  Black 
(111.),  resigned;  Mr.  Galloway  and  Mr. 
Craven  were  confirmed  June  18;  \V.  S. 
Washburn  (N.  Y.),  resigned. 

Government  Printing  Office. — Public 
Printer,  Cornelius  Ford.  N.  J.  $6,600. 
Charged  with  the  printing,  press  work, 
and  binding  of  all  Government  pnbtlca- 
tlons  of  every  description. 

Mr.  Ford,  formerly  New  Jersey  State 
Presldint  i,{  ilw  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  was  confirmed  June  '2^.  suc- 
ceeding S.  B.  D(»nnelly  ( N.  Y.),  rcsi^'iu-d. 

Ifthmian  Canal  Commiaaion. — Chair- 
man and  Chief  Engineer,  Col.  George 
W.  Ooethais,  asalsted  by  five  army  of- 
fleers  as  commissioners.  $15,000,  In- 
clusive of  army  pay.  Secretary,  Joseph 
Bucklin  Bishop,  N.  Y.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  construction  of  tha  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Library  of  Congress. — TJbrarlan, 
Herbert  I'utnam.  Mass.  $6,000.  Prl- 
marlly  a  reference  library,  composed  of 
numerous  collections,  presented  and 
bought.  It  is  the  third  largest  collection 
in  the  world.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts. — Estab- 
lished 19in.  to  nnss  upon  sites  and 
plans  for  future  buildings,  montiments, 
etc..  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  No 
compensation,  but  actual  expenses  al- 
lowed. Chairman.  Daniel  C.  French,  N. 
Y.,  sculptor ;  VUm?  Chairman,  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  Mass.,  landscape  archi- 
tect; Thomas  Hasttngs,  N.  T..  archi- 
tect: Cass  Gilbert,  N.  Y..  arcbltect : 
Edwin  H.  Blnshfleld.  N.  Y..  painter; 
rierce  Anderson.  111.  :  Charles  Moore, 
Micli. ;  Secretary,  iipeucer  Cosby,  D.  C. 


The  Senate. — complete  list  of  the 

members  of  the  Senate  in  the  iSixty- 
Pocnnd  Congress  at  the  close  of  1011 
was  given  in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1011 
(pp.  203-4),  and  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  1912  in  the  issue  for 
1012  (p.  156).  The  following 
changes  occurred  during  January  and 
February,  1913: 

Joseph  W.  Bailey  (Dem.),  of  Texas, 
resigned  on  Jan.  3:  he  was  succeefled 
for  the  balance  of  the  t^rm  expiring 
March  4  by  R.  M.  Johnston  (Dem.), 
appointed  Jan.  4.  J.  K.  Heiskcll 


(Dem.)  was  appointed  hy  the  Gover- 
nor of  Arkansas  on  Jan.  6  for  the 
balance  of  the  term  of  Jeff  Davis 
(Dem.),  deceased;  the  l^islature, 
however,  elected  on  Jan.  29  Wm.  M. 
Kavanaugh  (Dem.),  who  retired 
March  4.  Win.  R.  Webb  (Dem.)  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
on  Jan.  24  for  ute  unexpired  term  of 
Robert  L.  Taylor  (Dem.).  deceased, 
for  which  Newell  Sanders  (Rep.)  was 
appointed  in  1912.  Charles  S.. 
Thomas  (Dem.)  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  Colorado  on  Jan.  14 
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for  the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  J. 
HaghM  (Dem.),  deeeaied,  expiring  in 
1915.  The  vacancy  in  Illinois  was 
not  filled  until  tho  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress (see  I,  American  History). 

The  organization  of  the  priitelpa] 
committees  was  given  in  the  Ykab 
Book  for  1911  (p.  202). 

The  House  oi  Representatives. — A 
complete  list  of  members  oi  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  tho  tsixty-second 
Congress  was  given  in  the  Year  liooK 
for  1911  (pp.  204-8),  and  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  1912  in  tlic  issue 
for  1912  (p.  156).  The  following 
changes  occurred  in  January  and 
February,  1013: 

James  M.  Cox  (Dem.),  of  Ohio, 
resigned  -Tan.  8;  William  W.  Wede- 
meyer  (Rep.),  of  Michigan,  died  Jan. 
2;  and  Sylvester  C.  Smith  (Rep.), 


of  California,  died  Jan.  20.  None  of 
these  vacancies  or  of  the  live  va- 
cancies existing  at  the  eloae  of  1912 

was  filled. 

Third  Session^ — ^The  third  session 
of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  began 

Dec.  2,  1912.  and  ended  March  4,  11)13. 
Two  of  tlie  regular  appropriation 
bills,  the  Sundry  Civil  and  Indian, 
failed  of  iwssago  (see  I,  American 
History)  ;  they  were  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
i'he  total  appropriations  authori/.ed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1014.  nmounted  to  $r,S  1757,276.26. 
The  appropriations  exclusive  of  per- 
manent appropriations,  appropriations 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  by  classes 
of  expenditures,  for  the  fivf»  years 
1910-14,  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  CONGRESS.  1910-14 


2d  ses.Mon 
60th  Con- 

gress 

1910 

Ist  and  2d 
sessions,  61st 

3d  session 
6l8t  Congress, 
1912 

1  st  and  2d  «e»- 
luons,  62d  Con- 
great,  1913 

3d  sefwion,  fi2d 
CoogrcM,  1914 

To  M^pUr  defioien- 

Lei^ative,  execu- 
tive, sod  judicial 
expense  <4  

Sundry  civil  expends 

The  army  

The  naval  »er\'ice. . . 

The  Indian  service. . 

Riven  and  harbora . 

Fort*  and  forCifica- 

MiHiary  Aesdemy. . 

Post  Office  Dept  

Consular  and  diplo- 
matic aervioe. . . . . 
Depa  rt  ment  Of  Agri- 

District  of  Columbia 

JMIor* 

18.913.565 

32.007.049 
117.H42.1U9 
101.I9O.SS.1 
136.9:?5.1'l«» 
ll.sr»-t.9H2 
29.190,2G4 

8.170.111 
2,531.621 

160.008,000 

3,613.801 

12.996.030 
10.099.631 

23.046.012 

3i.ir.<5,7n7 

10t•,,01.'■).ll)^ 
95.44O..0<i7 

1,11.4  10. r>«>cS 
<.t.2iW.,.-,2S 
49.3S0..''>41 

£.617.200 
1366.249 

155,758.000 

4.11G,0S1 

1.3.4S7,r,3r, 

20.020.000 
8.644,796 

ZMlan 
10,088,686.84 

.'?.').378,M9  85 

i;<.">.24i,y.'i.=>.:j4 
i:t:j.:i74.7:..".  t»7 

l20.4U.*i.5m»  2t 
8,842. .37 
30,883,419.00 

6,473,707.00 
1,163,424.07 

Indrfinito 
153,682,000  00 

3.988.5 16  41 

16.900.016.00 
13.066,786.60 

DoUan 
8,186,687.25 

34.24.^>.3.56  T.'i 
102.5:W.9:J4  40 

90.9.'>S.712  9S 
12;1.151.5:{S  70 
8. '.120. 970. 60 

40,359.020. 5(1 

4,036,235.00 
1.064.668.20 

Indefinite 
165,146.145.84 

3,n3.S,047.41 

16.648.168.00 
10376388.60 

DoUan 
27.060.513.30 

3.'5.172.434  50 
106,749,532  01 

94,206,145  51 
140,71 8,4. 'M  .^l 
9.480, s] 'J  (,7 

Sl.llS.SMt  OO 

6.218.250.00 
1.099.734.87 

Indofinite 
180.300,000.00 

3.730.642  68 

17.986,045.00 
11383,739.00 

1.327.176 

1,130,678.81 

7.043369.03 

446.197.23 

648.191,076 

063,725.790 

634,549.661.40 

617382,178.84 

•684,767376.38 

*Eieluiiv«of  16,262.850  09  apprrmiinted  during  first  or  extra  eesaion  of  63d  Consress 
which  SDpropmtioik*,  under  terma  of  Deficieccy  Act  of  Oct.  22. 1913.  are  to  be  oompiled  and 
faduded  imn  mtpnprimlkm  bUle  for  the  noood  eeetiien.  63fd  Cbaif . 


The  number  of  bills  and  resolutions      S.  2Gi.    To  provide  assistance  to  per- 

intrndiiPAd  in  thp  Rixiv-BeGond  Con- 1  ^'^^^  Alaska  who  are  indigent  and  In- 
introaucea  in  ine  aixiyseoona^^  through  nonage,  old  age, 

gress  was  89,626,  of  wnich  toe  House ;  siclcness,  or  accident,  and  for  other  pur 
was  responsible  for  30,228.  The  bills 
enacted  durinf?  the  third  session  in- 
cluded the  following  of  general  inter- 
est; tbe  dates  are  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approvml: 


poses.    Public.  No.  411,  March  3.  1013. 

S.  271.  To  authorize  the  collection  of 
the  military  and  naval  records  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  with  a  view  to  their 
publication.  Public,  No.  403,  Marcb  3. 
1813. 

B.  4048.  DlTesUng  Intoalcatlng  Uq- 
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nors  of  their  Intorstaic  characfor  In 
certain  cases.  Public.  Xo.  398.  March 
1,  lOi:^.     (Sec  I,  Amtnicnn  Hxaiorp.i 

8.  8000.  Providing  for  publlcliy  in 
taking  evidence  under  act  of  Jnlj  2. 
1890.    Public.  No.  410.  March  8.  IMS. 

S.  8439.  Restricting  the  Issuance  of 
tntertocntory  Injunctions  to  suspend  the 
onforccmont  of  the  statute  of  a  state 
of  an  oidiT  niadf  by  an  ndmlnlstiaf Ivc 
board  of  commission  created  by  and  act- 
ing under  the  statute  of  a  slaio.  I'ublic 
No.  445.  March  4,  1913. 

U.  H.  87G8.  To  regulate  the  buslnesH 
of  loaning  money  on  security  of  any  kind 
b/  ponons,  firms,  and  corporations  other 
tnnn  national  banks,  Mceused  bankers, 
trust  companies,  savings  bunks,  building 
nnd  loan  associations,  and  real  estate 
brokers  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Public.  No.  359,  Feb.  4.  1913. 

H.  II.  104.'jO.  To  Dunlsh  the  unlawful 
brenklng  of  seals  of  railroad  cars  con- 
taining interstate  or  foreign  shipments, 
the  onlawful  entering  of  auch  cars,  and 
other  offenses.  Public.  No.  377,  Feb.  13. 
1913. 

H.  R.  18787.  Relatln?  to  tho  limita- 
tion of  tho  hours  of  dally  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanb-s  eninlovid  upon 
a  public  work  of  the  Tnlicd  Slates  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ^  f  nil 
persona  employed  In  constipeting,  uiaiu 
talning.  or  ImproTlng  a  rlrer  or  harbor 
of  the  Ualtod  iBtates  and  of  tbe  Dtatrict 
of  Colombia.  Public.  No.  40iB.  (See 
XVII,  Labor  LtglftlaiionA 

H.  R.  21220.  To  extond  the  power  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion. Public.  No.  .3S7.  Feb.  25,  1918. 
(See  I,  Aiverirnn  Tfistori/.) 

H.  R.  22r)2n.  To  amend  section  8  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
90,  IMS,  to  permit  slight  TartaHons 
from  weights  and  measures  marked  on 
packages  In  certain  cases.  Public.  No. 
419 

H.  R.  2259.3.  To  amend  an  act  en- 
titled *'An  act  to  regulate  commerce,** 


approved  Feb.  4,  1887.  and  all  acta 
amendatory  thereof,  by  providing  for  a 
valuation  of  the  several  elaaaea  of  prop* 
erty  oi  (nrrlers  subject  thereto,  and 
securing  information  concerning  their 
stocks,  Donds,  and  other  securities.  Pub* 
lie,  No.  400.  March  1.  1013.     dhid  i 

II.  K.  22913.  To  create  a  Denariment 
of  r,abor.    Public^  Mo.  420,  Mareli  1. 

1913.  (Fhid.) 

II.  R.  2:;001.  To  amend  section  44T2 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  TTnited 
States,  relating  to  the  carrying  of  dan- 
gerous articles  on  passenger  steamers, 
inibllc.  No.  849.  Jan.  22.  1913. 

II.  R.  233351.  To  amend  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  an  en- 
la^i'ged^homestead.*'  Fnbllc^  Ko.  800,  FMk 

il.  R.  23568.  To  amend  section  55  of 
"An  act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
acts  respecting  copyright,"  approved 
March  4,  1008.  Public,  No.  400,  Uareh 
2,  191.3. 

II.  R.  23070.  To  regtilate  the  nmeer- 
Ing  and  manning  of  vessels  subject  to 
the  Inspection  laws  of  the  United  StatM. 

Public.  No.  420.  ifhift.) 

II.  R.  24703.  To  extend  the  authority 
to  receive  certified  checks  drawn  on  na- 
tional and  state  banks  and  tnut  com- 
panies in  payment  for  duties  on  imports 
nnd  internal  taxes  and  all  public  dues. 
Public.  No.  421. 

H.  R.  27323.  To  provide  for  refund 
or  abntement  under  certain  conditions 
of  penalty  taxes  Imposed  by  section  38 
of  the  act  of  Aug.  S,  1000,  known  aa  tho 
special  excise  corpora  I  Ion-tax  law.  Pub- 
lic. No.  422.  Marcli  3.  1013. 

II.  R.  28700.  To  increase  the  limit  of 
cost  of  certain  public  buildings,  to  au- 
thorize the  enlargement,  extension,  re- 
modeling, or  improvement  of  certain  pub- 
lic buildings,  to  authorise  the  purchase  of 
sites  for  public  btilldlngs.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Public,  No.  432,  March  4, 
1018. 


THE  SIXTY-THIBD  CONGBESS 

The  Swuitt.— The  terms  of  32  Sena- .  oral  Constittitioii,  proclaimed  on  May 
tors  expired  on  March  4;  11  were  re-  31,  191.3,  Senators  will  be  elected 
elected,  indicated  thus  *  in  t!ic  list  henceforth  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 


of  Senators  below.  The  death  of  Sen- 
ator Joseph  F.  Johnston  (Deni.),  of 
Alabama,  on  Auf*.  8  wai  the  only 
chancrG  in  the  Senate  since  March: 
his  successor  has  not  been  appointed 
(see  1,  Amariean  HUtorjf),  By  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 


pie.  With  the  exception  of  Senator 
Ati^stus  O.  Bacon,  of  Georf^a, 
elected  under  the  terms  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Amendment,  the  present  Sena- 
tors hold  office,  under  the  old  law, 
through  election  hy  their  state  legis- 
latures. 


THE  SENATE 

Democrats  In  Roman,  ."O  ;  Republicans  |  Snliiry.  $7,. '00  pr-r  year  and  mileage  of 
In  italics.  44 ;  Progressives  in  small  20  cents  per  mile  each  waj.  Thosa 
CiPSt  1 ;  vacancj,  1 ;  whole  number  00:  >  marked  *  rejected  In  1012-18. 


AUUUUA 

Term  expires: 

191B.  . 

1010.   J.  H.  Bankbead  • 

Arizona 

lftl.5.    Marrui  A.  FJmlth 
1017.   Henrj  b\  Ashurst 


Abkansas 

Term  expires : 

1914.    James  P.  Clarke 

1010.   Joe  T.  Bobinson 

CAUaOBlflA 

1015.  Oeorge  O.  Perkin§ 
1017.   John  D.  Work* 

m 


COLOBASO 

Term  expires: 

1015.    Chas.  S.  Thomas 

1010.   John  F.  Sbafnth 

Connecticut 
J015.    Franl-  H  Tivnndegw 
1017.    Qeotge  P.  McLean 
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Delawabb 

Term  expires : 

1917.    Henry  A.  du  Pont 

1919.   WUUti4  tettlabary 

Florida 

1915.  Duncan  U.  Flctcber 
1917.   Natlwa  P.  Bmn 

OBOBOtA 

1915.    noke  Smith 
1919.   Aug.  O.  Bacon  *• 

Idaho 

1915.   Jamea  H.  Brady 
1919.    W.  E.  Bcrah* 

IlLXKOIS 

1915.  LatertMeY.Sherman 
1919.  J.  Hamilton  Lewis 

Indiana 
1915.    Bon.  F.  Slilvoly 
1917.   John  W.  Kern 


Minnesota 
Term  expires: 
1917.    Moaei  Edwin  Cla§p 
1919.   Knute  Nelaon* 


1917. 
1919. 


1915. 
1917. 


191T. 
1919. 


Mississippi 
John  S.  Williams 
Jbi.  K. 


Missouri 

William  J.  Stone 
James  A.  Reed. 

Montana 
Henry  L.  Myers 
Ttaoa.  J.  Walali 


Nebraska 
1917.    O.  M.  Hitchcock 
1919.  Geo.  W.  irorrto 

Nbtaoa 

1015.  F  G.  Newlands 
1919.    Key  PIttman 


Oeboon 
Tvrm  esptni: 
1915.   6.  E  ChamberlatB 
1919.    Harry  Lane 

Pennsylvania 

1915.    Boise  Penrote 
1917.    Otorgt  T,  OMMT 

Rhode  Island 

1917.  Henry  F.  LtopiM 
1919.    LeBaron  B.  <Mi 

Sol- Til  Carolina 
1915.    rilison  D.  Smith 
1919.   B.  B.  TlUman  • 

South  Dakota 
1915.    Coe  I.  Cratcford 
1919.  TJkomot  Btenlng 

TBNlfBSSBB 

1917.    Luke  l/ca 
1919.    John  K.  Shields 


Iowa 

A.  B.  Cummina 
W.  8.  Kenyon* 

Kansas 
Joacvh  L.  Briatow 
W.  u.  Thompson 

Kentucky 

TTm.  O.  Bradley 
onto  M.  Jmmcfl 

Louisiana 
John  H.  Thornton 
Jos.  E.  Bansdell 

Maine 
Charles  F.  Johnson 
Bdiotn  a  BwMgh 

Mabtlakd 

1915.    John  W.  Smith 
1917.    William  /^  Jackson 

Massachusetts 
1917.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
1919.  John  W,  We$k» 


1915. 
1919. 


191S. 
1919. 


1915. 
1919. 


1915. 
1919. 


1917, 
1919! 


New  Hampshire 
1915.    Jacob  H.  Gallinger 
1919.   Henry  F.  HoIUs 

New  Jebset 

1917.   James  R.  Martine 
1919.    Wm.  Hughes 

New  Me.xico 

1915.  Thomas  B.  Catron 
1919.   Albert  B.  FaU* 

New  York 

1916.  Blihu  Boot 

1917.  Jas.  A.  0*Gormnn 

North  Carolina 

1915.   Lee  S.  OTermtn 
1919.   P.  M.  Simmons 

North  Dakota 

1915.   Aalo  J.  Gronna 
1917.   P,  J.  MeOumber 

Ohio 

1915.  Theo.  B.  Buricn 
1917.   Atlee  Pomerene 


Texas 

1917.  Chas.  A.  CalbenoB 
1919.   Morris  Bheppnrd 

Utah 

1915.  Xeetf  Bmoot  ^ 
1917.    Oeo.  Buiheriamd 

Vermont 
1915.    Wm.  P.  DiUinpJiam 
1917.    Carroll  Page 

Vtrotwia 

1017.  riande  A.  Swnnson 
1919.    Thus.    S.    Martin  • 

Washington 
1915.    Wesley  L.  Jonea 
1917.    MILBS  POIITOBZVBB 

West  Virginia 

1917.    Wm.  E.  Chilton 
1919.    Jfathan  Ooff 

Wisconsin 
1915.    Inaac  Stephenson 
1917.   B.  M.  La  Follette 


11915. 
1 1919. 


Oklatioma 

Thomas  P.  Gore 
Bobt.  L.  Owen* 


Wtomtno 

1917.  Clarence  D.  CJar% 
1919.   F,  B,  Warren* 


Michigan 

1917.    Chaa,  E,  Townaend 
1919.    Wm,  Akteii  Bmtth 

rMtmwA¥¥amn    nf    *hm  SmntB. — The\The  Cennu/t. — W.  E.  Chilton.  W<  st  Vn. 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees and  tlu'ir  chairmen  (see  also 
I,  American  History)  : 

AddlHonal  AeeommodaMona  for  the  LI- 

httiru  of  CoufjrcMs. — Boise  Penrose,  Pa. 


ht  tirii  of  vont/rcMH. — noise  l  uurwo^  »  «. 
Aunrulturv  and  Forestry. — T.  P.  Gore, 
Okla. 

Appropriations. — T.  S.  Martin.  \a. 
Audit  and  Control  the  Cottlinaent  Ex- 
prnsea  of  the  Henate. — J.  S.  Williams. 

Banking  and   Currency— n.  L.  Owen. 

Canadian    BaMiont*  —  J.    K.  Shields, 

Tenu. 
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Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment. — Atlee 

Pomerene,  Ohio. 
C/oijiM.— N.  P.  Bryan^  Fla. 
Coaat  ana  tnauktr  Surrey.  —  WlUtrd 

Snnlsbiiry,  Del. 
Coatit  Defense. — J.  K.  Martine,  N.  J. 
Connnrrrc. — J.  P.  Clarke,  Ark. 
Conaervation  of  National  Resources. — J. 

K.  Tardaman.  Miss. 
Corporationa  Organised  in  the  Diatrict  of 

CoJumhta.—n.  M.  Ja  FoTlette.  Wis. 
Di.'*i)osition  of  Useless  Papers  in  the 

erutive  Departments. — C.  8.  Papp,  Vt. 
Dislrirt  of  Columbia. — J.  W.  Smith,  Md. 
Kdvcation  and  Labor. — Hoke  Smith,  Ga. 
Engroued  Bf  tls^F.  B.  Wnrren,  W70. 
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Enrolled  Bills.'-n.  F.  ITollIs.  N.  n. 
BwamiM  the  Several  Branchee  of  the 

Civil  Service.— W.  A.  Smith.  Iflcta. 
Expenditure*  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 

etitturc. — Morris  Shoppard.  Tex. 
Exprnditin  t  s  in  the  I)f  partvirnts  Com- 

mtrce  and  Labor. — W.  II.  Thompson, 

Kan. 

Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department. 

— Uecd  Smoot,  Utah. 
Empenditurea  in  the  Department  of  Jue- 

tiee. — George  Sutfaerland.  Utfth. 

Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Doporttneni. — 

William  IIuRhos.  N.  J. 
ErpeniliturvH  in  the  Post  Office  Dxpart- 

tnent. — (To  appointed.) 
Expenditures  in  the  Pepxrtment  of  State. 

.  — J.  H.  Lewis.  111. 
Expenditui  I  .s   in  the  Treasury  Dopart- 

memt, — J.  T.  Robinson,  Ark. 
Erpendituree  in  the  War  Department.^ 

Milos  I'olndnxtof,  Wn-^h. 
Flnnnre. — V.  M.  Simmons.  N.  C. 
Finheiirn- — J.  ii.  Thornton.  La. 
Five  Viiilizrd  Tribes  of  Indians. — Knate 

Nelson.  Minn. 
Foreign  Relations. — A.  O.  Bacon,  Ga. 
forest  Reservations  and  the  Protection 

of  Game. — Harry  Lane,  Ore. 
Oeoloffieat  Surrey, — T.  D.  Clark,  Wyo. 
Immitjratlnn. — K.  D.  Smith.  S.  C. 
Jndian  Affairs. — W.  J.  Stone,  Mo. 
intUiin  J>epr0tfal<4HM.— W.    B.  Borah, 

Idaho. 

In<i  us  trial  Expotitiona. — ^11.  F.  Aalmrst. 

Ariz. 

InteroccaMo  OanuU. — J.  A.  O^Oorman, 
N.  Y, 

Interttate  Commerce. — ^F.  G.  Newlands, 

Nov. 

Int  rstifjdtr     TrespnufcrH     npon  Indian 

Lnniin. — -Isaac  Sti'i>h«  nson.  Wis. 
Jrrif/ation    and    Ileclamation    of  Arid 

Lands. — M.  A.  Smith.  Ariz. 
Revision  of  the  Law»  of  the  United 

States  {Joint). — J.  T.  Robtnaon,  Ark. 
Judiciary. — C.  A.  Culberson,  Tex. 
Lihravy. — Luke  I^pa,  Tenn. 
ilainifactui  I  f.. — -J.  A.   Ilr>cd,  Mo. 
Military    Affairs. — G.    E.  Chamberlain, 

Ore. 

Mines  and  Mininrj. — T.  J.  Walsh,  Mont. 
Mississippi  Rirrr  and  its  TrfbttloHeS. — 

A.  B.  Cummins.  Iowa. 
Tfational  JBanlto.— O.  F.  JohnsoD.  Me. 

ynrnl  Affnirs.—n.  R.  Tlllmnn.  f!.  C. 
Parific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico. — J.  F. 

Sha froth,  cio. 
Pacific    Railroads. — F.    B.  Brandegee, 

Conn. 

Patents. — O.  M.  James.  Ky. 
Pensions. — B.  F.  Shively.  Ind. 
Philippines. — G.  M.  Ilitchock.  Neb. 
Post   Offices  and   Post   Roads. — J.  H. 

P.ankhead.  Ala. 
Printing. — D.  U.  Fletcher,  Fla. 
Private  Land  Otaima. — H.  C  Lodge. 

Mast. 

PriviJeges  and  Elections. — J.  W.  Kern, 

Ind. 

Public   Ituildings  and  Grounds. — C,  A. 

Swan  son,  Va. 
Public  Health  and  yattonal  Quarantine. 

—J.  E.  Kansdeil,  Ln. 
PiihUr  Lands. — H.  L.  Myers.  Mont. 
Haih'jads — G.  C.  Perkins.  Cal. 
Reiolutionary  Claims, — W.  ().  Bradley, 

Kj. 

Rulee. — L.  B.  OTennaa,  N.  C 


standards.  Weiffhtt  and 

liL  Clapp,  Minn. 
Territories. — Key  Plttman,  NeT. 

Transportation  Routes  to  thx  BooUHHIirdi 

— P.  J.  McCumber,  N.  D. 
Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Frod* 

nets. — II.  A.  du  Pont,  l>cl. 
Vni'-rrsitu  of  the  United  Statoe, — ^W.  F. 

DillinKham.  Vt. 
Woman  Suffrage.'^.  8.  Thomas,  Colo. 

The  complete  membership  of  tiM 

more  important  committees  are: 

Approprialionx. — Martin  (Va.),  Over- 
man (N.  r.  I.  Owen  (Okla.),  Smith 
(Md.).  Chamberlain  (Ore.).  Lea 
(Tenn.),  Bryan  (Fla.),  Shafroth 
(Colo.).  Tillman  (S.  C),  Culberson 
(Tex.),  Warren  (Wye).  Perkins 
(Cal.),  Galllngcr  (N.  IL).  Smoot 
(I'tah),  Oliver  (I'a),  Dillingham 
(Vt),  Jones  (Wash.). 

Bankintj  and  Curtenn/. — Owen  (Okla.), 
Hltcbork  (Neb. ».  O'(^orman  (N.  Y.), 
Heed  (.Mo.  >.  Pomereoe  (Ohio),  Sha- 
froth (Colo.),  IIoUIs  (X.  II.).  Nelson 
(Minn.),  BrUtow  (Kan.),  Crawford 
(S.  D.),  McLean  (Conn.),  Weeks 
(Mass.). 

Finance, — Simmons  (N.  C).  Stone  (Mo.), 
Williams  (Miss-.).  Johnson  (Maine), 
Sliively  (Ind. I,  Smith  ((Jh.>.  Thomas 
(<  '(»lo. ).  James  (Ky. )  Hnnhes  (N. 
J.I.  (;f)re  (Okla.  K  Penrose  (Pa 
LoflK<'  (Mass.  >,  Mornniber  ( N.  I) 
Smoot  (Itah),  Galiin«er  (N.  H, 
Clark  (Wyo.),  La  Follette  (Wis.). 

Foreign  Relations. — Bacon  (Ga.),  Stone 
(Mo.).  Shlveley  (Ind.),  Clark  (Ark.), 
nitchcock  (Neb.).  O'Gorman  (N.  Y.), 
Williams  (Mi.ss. ).  Swnnson  (Va.), 
Pomerene  (Ohio),  Smith  (Ariz.) .  Lodge 
(Mass.h  Smith  (Mieh  ).  Hoot  (N.  Y.), 
McCuml)er  (N.  D.  (.  Suth.  rland  (Utall), 
Borah  (Idaho),  Burton  (ohlo>. 

Interstate  Commerrc— Newlands  (Nev. ), 
Smith  (S.  C),  Pomerene  (Ohio),  My- 
ers (Mont.),  Robinson  (Ark.).  Sauls- 
bury  (r>el.),  Thompson  (Kan.).  Lew- 
Is  (111.),  Gore  (Okla.),  Clapp  (Minn.), 
Cummins  (Iowa).  Brandegee  ((^onn.), 
Oliver  (Penn.).  Llppltt  (R.  I  ).  Town- 
send  (Mlrh.i.  La  Fulletto  (Wis.). 

Judiciary. — Ciiltit  rson  (  I'ex.),  Overman 
(N.  C),  rhiltun  (W.  Va.).  O'Cornian 
(N.  Y.),  Fleteher  (I'^Ia.).  Reed  (Mo.), 
Ashurst  (Ariz.),  Shields  (Tenn.), 
Walsh  (Mont.),  Bacon  (Ga.).  Clark 
(Wyo.).  Nelson  (Minn.).  Dillingham 
(Vt.),  Sutherland  (TUah).  Brandegee 
(Conn.),  Borah  (Idaho).  Cummins 
(Iowa),  Boot  (N.  Y.). 

House  of  Representatives. —  The 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  is  the  first  im- 
der  the  Apportionment  Act  of  1011, 
uiiich  increased  the  membership  from 
301  to  435.  A  table  showing  the  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  to  tne 
various  states  under  each  census  was 
given  in  the  Year  Book  for  1912 
(p.  159).  The  following  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress: 
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H.  Olin  Young  (Dem.),  of  Michi- 
gan, resigned  on  May  10,  and  was 
succeeded  hj  Wm.  J.  McDonald 
(Prog.),  whoM  deetion  Mr.  Young 
conceded;  John  W.  Davis  -  (Deni.),  of 
West  Virginia,  resifrned  on  Sept.  1 
to  become  Solicitor-General  of  the 
U.  S.;  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  M. 
Neely  (Dem.),  elected  Oct,  14.  Fran- 
cis Burton  Harrison  (Dem.),  of  Now 
York,  resigned  Sept.  1  to  become  Gov- 
ernor-General  of  the  Philippine  Is* 
lands;  ho  was  succeeded  by  Jacob  A. 
Cantor  (Dem.).  oloctod  Nov.  4.  The 
House  lost  by  death,  Lewis  J.  Martin 


(Dem.),  of  New  Jersey,  May  5,  sue- 
cooded  by  Arch.  C.  Hart  (D<'!n.), 
elected  Nov,  4;  Forrest  Goodwin 
(Rep.),  of  Maine,  May  28,  succeeded 
by  John  A.  Peters  (Rep.),  elected 
Sept.  5;  Timothy  D.  Sullivan  (Dem.), 
of  New  York,  Aug.  31,  succeeded  by 
George  W.  Loft  (Dem.)  elected  Nov. 
4;  Wm.  H.  Wilder  (Kep.).  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Sept.  11,  succeeded  by  Cal- 
vin D.  Paige  (Rep.),  elected  Nov.  4; 
Scahom  A.  Roddenbery  (Dem.),  o! 
Georgia.  Sept.  25.  succeeded  by  Frank 
Park  (Dem.).  olocted  Nov.  5\  Irvin 
S.  Pepper  (Dem.)j  of  lowa^  Dec.  22. 


H0U8B  OF  SBPRBSENTATiyES 


Democrats  In  Roman.  290:  Repabll- 
cana  In  italics.  124 ;  Progressive  Ropub- 
Ikaas  In  ITALIC  CAPS,  6;  Progres- 
sives In  SMALL  CAPS,  13;  Independent 


In  CAPS,  1 ;  vacaney,  1 ;  whole  nnmber 
43.'>.  Those  marked  •  servod  In  th»? 
U2d  Congress.  Salary,  $7,500  per  annum 
and  mileage  of  20  cents  per  mile. 


AXJ^DAMA 

1.  Oeofie  W.  Taylor  * 

2.  8.  n.  Dent  Jr.* 

3.  IT.    D.  f'invton 

4.  F.  L.  r.la.  kraon  • 

5.  J.  T.  Ilfflin  • 

6.  II.    P.  Hohson 

7.  J.  L.  nurn.'tf  • 

8.  William  Kichardson  • 

9.  O.  W.  Underwood  • 
AT  ijuoa— John  W.  Aber- 

cfemble. 


AT 


1. 

2. 

:\. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
B. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 


1. 

2. 
AT 


1. 
2. 
X 
4. 
6. 


AaizoMA 
LAaOB — Carl  Hayden  * 

Abkansas 

T.  U.  Carawav 
W.  A.  Oldfleld* 

J.  r.  Floyd  • 
nils  Wlnt:o 
II.  M.  .in<n\vay* 
S.  M.  Tai  lor 
W.  8.  Cfoodwia* 

Calivobnia 

WM.  Kr\T 

J.  r..  n-.ik'  v  • 

Ch'iM    F  Ciirrjf 

Julius   K(iht\  • 

J.  J.  .VOL.4  V 

JoM.   U.   Knotrland  • 

D.  S.  Church 

EverU  A.  Uayet  * 

O.  W.  BELL 

TTJf.  n.  tfTEPHEXS  • 

William  Kottoer 


C«tI.OUADO 

George  J.  Klndol 
II.  H.  _8eldomrldgc 
.  T.  Taylor 
Edw.  Keating 

CriNNECTICVT 

Augustine  Ix>nergan 
R  r.  Maban 

Thomas  L.  Rcllly  • 
Jeremiah  Donovan 
Wm.  Keanedy 


AT 


1. 

2. 
3. 
AT 


Dei.aw.vuk 
LAMOB— F.  Brockson 

FumiDA 

8.  M.  Spnrkman  • 
Frank  Clark  • 
Emmett  Wilson 
LABOB — Clande  L*Bngle 


Geobgia 


2. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

I. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


C.  C. 
Frank 
C.  R. 
W.  C. 
W.  8. 

r.  L. 

ffordon 


Edwards  * 

Park 

Crisp 

Adamaon  * 
Howard* 

Bartlett* 
L«-o  • 


AT 


1. 

O 
^ . 

3. 
4. 
5. 
«. 

I  . 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 

14. 

l.^ 

17. 

la 

10. 

20. 
21. 


S    .T.  TrlhMo  • 
Thos.   M.  Ilrll  • 
Th..^    W.   Ilardwlck  • 
J.  U.  Walker 
D.  II.  Haghes* 

Idaho 

LABOE — n.  L.  French  • 
Addison    T.  Smith 

Illinois 
Martin  B.  Madden* 

Jantrs  R.  Mann  * 
Ocorgp  v..  (Jorman 
J.  T.  .MolMTinott  • 
A.    J.    Sahalh  • 
Jann's  Mc.Vndtfws 
Frank   liuchanan  • 
Thos.  CJallagher  • 
Fred  A.  Britten 
Cras.  M.  Tromrox 
IRA  C.  COPT.EY  * 
Wm.  H.  HTNEiiAian 

John  C.  HrKruzic 
C.  H.  Tavenncr 
Sfcphf-n  A.  Iloxworth 
Claudius  r.   Stone  • 
Louis  Fltzlfrnr.v 
Frsnk  T.  O'Halr 
fhas.  M.  Rordiers 
IT.  T.  Ralncv* 
J.  M.  Oraham  • 
W.  N.  Baits 
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2X     M.  D.  Foster  • 

24.  II.  U.  Fowl.  r  • 

25.  K.  P.  Hill 

AT  LABOfi— W.  S.  Witllams 
L.  B.  Stringer 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

S. 

u. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


0. 
7. 
S. 
;» 

10. 

11. 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
fl. 
7. 
8. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
0. 


Indiana 
Chas.  LI<'b 
W.  A.  Cullop* 
W.  B.  Cox  • 
Lincoln  Dixon* 
R.   W.   Moss  • 
F.   IL  Oi ay  • 
(\    A.    Korhlv  • 
J.  A.  M.  Adair  • 
M.  A.  Morrl.xon  • 
J.  It.  I'.'fff.son 
fJ.  W.  Kauch* 
Cyrus  Cllne  • 
H.  A.  Bamhart* 


c. 


Iowa 
A.  Kennedy  • 


Maurice  Connolly 
(f.  N.  Hnufien* 

J    M\        oil  * 
S.   Kirkp:i  trick 
K.   F.   I'routti  • 
If.  .\f.  Ttnrnrr  * 
W.  It.  Orern  • 
F.  P.  Wood*  • 
George  C.  Soott 

Kansas 

D.    R.    Anthony  Jr.* 
Joscpli   Tapfrart  • 
P.  P.  CamphrU  • 
Dudloy  Doolittle 
(}.  T.  IIolvfMing 
J.  R.  Connelly 
Oeo.  A.  Nceley  • 

ViCTOB  MUBOOCK 

KE.NTtrCKY 

A.  W.  Berkley 
A.  O.  Atanley  ♦ 
R.  Y.  Thomas.  Jr.* 
Ron  .Tohnson  ♦ 
Bwagar  Sherlej* 
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e.  A  B.  Boose  * 

T.  J.  C.  Cantrtll* 

8.  Harvey  Ilplm  • 

9.  \V.  J.  Fields* 

10.  J.  W.  Langley  • 

11.  Caleb  Fowcn  • 

LOUISTAKA 

1.  Albert  Estoplnal  • 

2.  H.  Garland  Dupr«  * 
8.  R.  F.  Broussard* 
4.  J.  T.  WatklU* 

6.  Walter  Elder 
0>  Ifc  Li>  Morgan 

7.  L.  Lazaro 

8.  J.  B.  Aswelt 


1. 


Maine 

A.  C.  Hinds  * 
D.    J.   Mo(;illlcuddy  • 
8.    John  A.  Peters 
4.  F,  E.  OMniMir* 

Martland 

1.  J.  Harry  CovlnRton  • 

2.  J.  F.  (".  Tall.ott  • 
8.    Charks  P.  Cuady 

4.    J.  ('has.  Llnihlcum  • 
6.   Frank  O.  Smltii 
e.   D.  J.  Lewis  • 

Massachusetts 

1.  AUen  T.  Treadicay 

2.  F.  11.  Gillctt  • 

3.  Calvin  1).  Paige 

4.  ^^  A'.  Wittxloir 
6.  John  J.  Uoijcra 

6.  /'.  Gardner^ 

7.  yi.  F.  Phelan 

8.  F.  8.  Del  trick 

9.  B.  W.  Roberts  • 

10.  W.  P.  Murray  • 

11.  A.  J.  Peters  • 

12.  J.   M.  Curlov  • 

13.  John  J.  MUf  hell 

14.  Edward  (lilmure 
IB.  IF.  H.  Qrecnr  • 
le.  Thos.  C.  Tliacber 

UlCBIOAN 

1.  Frank  E.  Doremus  • 

2.  Samuel  W.  Brakes 

3.  J.    M.    V.    .Sir,  1/^1 

4.  E.   L.  Hamilton  • 

5.  C.  E.  MapiH 

e.  »S'.   IF.  Umiih  • 

7.  L.  C.  Cramton 

8.  J.  W.  Fordney* 

9.  J.  C.  UrLaughUn* 

10.  R.  O.  WooDBCVr 

11.  P.  0.  LindquM 

12.  W.  J.  MArDoxAi.n 
AT  X^GE — P.  H.  Kellcy 

Minnesota 

1.  S.  A  ndfTBon  * 

2.  W.   S.  Hammond* 

3.  O.  R.  Davis  • 

4.  P.  C.  Stevens  * 

6.  Ctto.  R.  Bmith 

e.  O.  A.  Lindbergh  * 

7.  A.  J.  r»Jntead* 

8.  C.  B.  .\filler* 

9.  //.  Sterncrson  • 

AT  LAROi— Va«.  Uanahan 


1. 

o 

3. 
4. 
0. 
0. 
7. 
& 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

». 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
10. 


AT 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
0. 


Mississippi 

E.  8.  Candler.  Jr.* 
H.  D.  Stephens  • 
B.  O.  Humphreys  * 
T.  U.  Sisson  • 
8.  A.  Witli«rq»ooa  * 

B.  P.  Harrlaoa* 
P.  E.  Quin 

J.  W.  Collier* 

Missouri 
J.  T.  Lloyd  * 
W.  W.  Backer  * 
J.  W.  Alexander* 

C.  F.  Boohcr  • 
W.  P.  Borland  • 
C.  C.  Dickinson  • 
C.  W.  Hamlin  • 

1).  W.  Shackleford  • 
Champ  Clark  • 
Richard  Bartholdf 
W.  L.  Igoe 
O.  Dyer* 
W.  L.  Henslej* 
J.  J.  Russell  * 
P.  D.  Decker 
T,  L.  Rubey  • 

MOMTAXA 

Stout 
John  U,  Brans 


13. 

14. 

15. 

10. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

10. 

21. 

22. 

28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27 

L'8. 

29. 

.'50. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

.3.*). 

•M. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

48. 


J. 
C. 
D. 
C. 

a. 

M. 


Nebraska 

A.  ila^lrc  * 
O.  Lobeck  • 
y.  Stephens* 

B.  Sloan  * 

R.  Barlon 
P.  Kinkaid  • 

Nbtaoa 


AT  labqs— B.  B.  Boberf •  * 

New  Haupshirb 

1.  E.  E.  Reed 

2.  R.  B.  Stevens 

New  Jersey 

1.  Wm.  J.  Browning  • 

2.  .].  Thompson  Baker 

3.  Thos.  J.   Scully  • 

4.  A.  B.  Walsh 

G.  Wm.  E.  TtttUeu  Jr.* 
«.     Arch.  C. 

7.  R.  Q.  Brenmar 

8.  E,  P.  Klnkead* 

9.  W'.   I.  McCoy* 

10.  E.  W.  Town  send  * 

11.  J.  J.  EtiKnn 

12.  J.  A.  Hamlll  * 


AT 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


New  Mexico 
LABOB — ^H.  B.  Ferfos 
son  * 

New  York 
Lathrop  Brown 
D,  O'Loarv 
F.   E.   Wilson  ♦ 
H.  II.  Dale 
J.  P.  Maher* 
ir.  M.  Colder* 
J.  J.  Fltigerald* 
D.  J.  Griflin 
J.  H.  O'Brien 
H.   A.  Metz 
D.  J.  RIordan  • 
H.  M.  Goldfogle* 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

«. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

la 


1. 

2. 
8. 


1. 

2 

:i. 

4. 
6. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
AT 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
8. 


George  W.  Loft 
J.  M.  Levy  * 
M.  F.  Conry* 

P.  J.  Dooling 
J.  F,  Carew 
Thos.  G.  Patten  * 
W.  M.  Chandler 
Jacob  A.  Cantor 
Henry  George,  Jr.* 
Henrj  Bruckner 
J.  A.  Gonlden 
W.  R.  Oplesby 

B.  I.  Taylor 
Edmund  Plntt 
George  M<«"l.'llan 

P.  0.  T-  n  Kyek 
James  H.  Parker 
Samuel  Wallin 
E.  A.  MerHtt.  Jr. 
Luther  W.  Molt  • 

C.  A.  Talcott  * 
Geo.  W.  Fairchlld  * 
John  R.  Clau'.y 
Sereno   E.    Faun*'  * 
Edwin  S.  T  udeiLi.l* 
Thos.  B.  Dunn 

U.  O.  Danfni  til  • 
Robt.  H.  GIttliM 
Chas.   B.   Smith  • 

D.  A.  DrUcoll  • 
€.  M.  Hamilton 

North  Carolina 
J.  H.  Small  • 
Claude  KItchIn  * 
J.  M,  Falsou  • 

E.  W.  Pou* 

C.  M.  Stedman  * 
H.   L.   Godwin  * 
R.  N.  Page  • 
R.  L.  Don  phi  on  • 
E.   Y.  Webb* 
J.  U.  Ondger,  Jr.* 

North  t)AKOTA 
H.  T.  Ilelgesen* 
deo.  U.  Young 
P.  D.  Norton 

Ohio 

S.  E.  Bowdle 
A.  C.  All«n  • 
Warren  Gard 
J.  II.  Goeke  • 


Ansberry  * 
Pen 
Post* 

Willis  • 
Sherwood  * 
Siritzrr  • 


T.  T. 
S.  D. 

/*.  B. 
I  R. 
R.  M. 
11.       Claypool  • 
('.  lirumbauRh 
John  A.  Key 
W.  G.  Sharp* 
George  Wlilte* 
W.  B.  Frauds  • 
W.  A.  Ashbrook* 
J,  J.  Whltacrc  • 
F^.  R.  Bathrick* 
Wm.  Gordon 
R.  J.  Biilkley  • 
LABQE — Robert  Grosser 

Oklahoma 
B.  McGuire  • 
Dick  T.  Morqnn  * 
J.  S.  Davenport  * 
('.  r>.  rartt>r  • 
Scott  Ferris  * 
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AX  Liaoi — W.  H.  Marrft7 
Claude  Weaver 
J.  B.  ThompaoD 

Orkoon 

1.  W.  0.  Haxcley  • 

2.  V.  J.  Sinnott 

n.    A.  W,  LAFFBRTY* 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 

e. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
1& 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
2(5. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
82. 


1. 

2. 
8. 


Pennstltania 

W.  8.  Tare  • 
f?.  8.  (Iraham 
J.  H.  Moore  • 
O.  W.  Edmonda 
Michael  Donoboe  * 
J.  W.  Logue 
T,  B,  ButUr* 
R.  B.  Dtfenderfer  * 

W.  W  Gricftf 

J.  R.  FARli  • 

J.  J.  Cnsoy 

R.   E.   Lo«'  • 

J.  H.  Hothermel  • 

W.  D.  It.  Ainey  • 

B.  R.  Ki€»s 
John  v.  Lesher 
F.  L.  Dershem 
A.  B,  Kreider 
W.  W.  Bailey 

A.  R.  Brndt>i.rk 

C.  E.  Patton  * 
A.  L.  KeUter 
W.  N.  Carr 

IT.  W.  Temple 

M.  W,  Shreve 

A.  M.  Palmer  • 

J.  N.  jMUHfkam  * 

W.  J.  Htn.Tiro0 

8.  G.  Porter  • 

M.  C.  Kei.ly 

J.  F.  Burkr  • 

A.  J,  Barchfvhl  • 
bAMI^— A.    R.  RriM.ET 
J,  M.  Morin 
A.  n.  Walter$ 
F.  E.  Lewis 

Rhode  Island 

O.  F.  0*8luiiiiietty  * 

Peter  O.  Gerry 
AmbroMc  Kennedy 


South  Cabolina 

1.  Richard  8.  Whaley 

2.  J.  F.  Byrnes  • 

3.  Wyatt  Aiken  • 

4.  J.  T.  Johnson  • 

5.  D.   R.  FInley  • 

6.  J.  w.  Ragsdate 

7.  A.  F.  Lever  • 

South  Dakota 

1.  C.  n.  Dillon 

2.  C.  H.  Burke  • 

3.  B.   W.  Martin* 

Ten.nessee 

1.  Sam  R.  Sell»  • 

2.  R.  W,  Austin  • 

3.  J.  A.  Moon  • 

4.  Cordell  Hull  • 

5.  W.  C.  Houston  • 
G.  J.  W.  Byrns  • 

7.  L.  P.  Padgett  • 

8.  T.  W.  Sims  • 

9.  F.  J.  Garrptt  • 
10.  E.  D.  McKellar  • 

Texas 

1.  H.  W.  VauRhan 

2.  Martin  Dies  • 

3.  James  Young  • 

4.  Sam  Rayburn 

6.  Jack  Beall* 

6.  Rnfns  Bardy  * 

7.  A.  W.  Gregg  • 

8.  J.  H.  Eagle 

9.  O.  F.  Burgess  • 

10.  James  I*  Buchnnan 

11.  R.  I..  Henry  • 

12.  Oscar  Callaway  • 

13.  J.  II.  Stephens* 

14.  J.  L.  Slayden  • 

15.  J.  N.  Garner* 
Id.  W.  B.  Smitli  • 

A«  fiiEiOl  TT  W.  Snnuitn 
D.  B.  Oamtt 

TTtah 

ATLABOI — Joneph  TTnireU  * 
Jacob  Johnson 


VERMOifT 

1.    Frank  L.  Greene  * 

Virginia 

1.  W.  A.  Jones  • 

2.  E.  E.  Holland* 

3.  A.  J.  MoDtaga* 

4.  W.  A.  Wataon 

5.  B.  W.  Saanderg* 

6.  Carter  Glass  • 

7.  James  Hay  • 

8.  C.  C.  Carl  In  • 

9.  O,  B.  8lemp* 
10.  H.  O.  Blood  • 

Washington 

1.  W.  B.  HumphrtV* 

2.  A.  Johneon 

8.    W.  L.  La  FoUette  • 
AV  LABOE— J.  A.  FalcoNBE 
J.  W.  Bbzan 

West  ViROimA 

1.  M.  M.  Neelj 

2.  w.  G.  Brown,  Jr.* 
8.   B,  B,  Avi$ 

4.   W.  jr.  Jfoee,  Jr. 
a.    J.  A.  Huyhru  • 
AT  X.ABGS — H.  Sutherland 


Wisconsin 

1.  H,  A,  Owtpwr  * 

2.  Iff.  B.  BiiAe* 

3.  J.  M.  \rIion* 

4.  W.  J.  Can/  • 

5.  ir    rr.  Stafford 

6.  M.    K.  llvl'Ay 

7.  ./.  ./.  IJsrh  * 

8.  /;.  Itroune 
0.  T.  r.  I^onoj)  • 

10.  James  A.  Frear 

11.  /.  L.  Lemroot  • 

Wyoming 
AT  LARGE — F.  W.  Mondell ' 


Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.— The  following:  is  a  list 
of  the  House  Committees  and  their 
CSiairmen  (see  also  I  Afmiomn  Bit' 
«or|r)x 

Accounts. — J.  T.  Lloyd.  Mo. 
Aoriculture. — A.  F.  Lever,  S.  C. 
Aieohotlc  lAvtwr  IWjfkk— A.  J.  Sstatta, 
111. 

Appropriations. — J.  J.  Fitzpt^rnld,  N.  Y. 
Banking  and   Currency. — Carter  Glass, 
Va. 

Census. — Harvey  Helm,  Ky. 
Claims. — E.  W.  Fou.  N.  C. 
Oobtage,  Weights  and  Maantras. — ^T.  W. 

Hardwick,  Ga. 
IHitposition  of  Useless  BxeouHoe  Pop§n. 

—J.  K.  C.  Talbot t.  Md 
District  of  Columbia. — Ben  JotaBSOn,^. 
Educiilion. — D.  M.  IIuKhes.  Gn. 
Bltrlion    of    Prrxitlcnt.    Virr  President, 

and  Rcprcucntativr.'i  in  Congress. — W. 

W.  Ruckor,  Mo. 
Blections  No.  L — J.  D.  Post.  Ohio. 
EWtmm  Jro.  fc— J.  A.  Htoilll,  N.  J, 


Elections  Xn.  S. — H.  M.  GoldfoRle,  N.  Y. 
Enrolled  Bills. — W,  A.  A.shbrook.  Ohio. 
Lspcnditurcs  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.— R.  L.  Doughton,  N.  C. 
Smpenditurcs  in  the  Department  of  Oon^ 

meros. — J.  u.  Bothermel.  Pa. 
Expendttum  in  ihe  Interior  Depart- 

mrnt. — J.  M.  Graham,  111. 
Exixnditurtf  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tin . —  H.  F.  Hroussnid.  La. 
ExpcnditurCH  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor.—.1.   P.  Maher.  .\.  Y. 
Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department. — 

Rufus  Hardy.  Tex. 
Expenditures  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment.— I  S.  Pepper,  Iowa. 
Ewpenditures  in  the  8tat6  Departmtmt,-^ 

C.  W.  Hamlin,  Mo. 
Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Doport' 

mrnt. — C.  O.  Loberk,  Neb. 
Expenditures  in  the  War  Department,-^ 

J.  A.  M.  Adair.  Ind. 
Exncnditures  on  FuhUc  BtlXIMnos.'—fS,  F. 

Konop,  Wis. 
Foreign  Affairs. — H.  D.  Flood.  Va. 
Imwiif/ration  and  Naiuralitation. — J.  L. 
Bomett,  Ale. 
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tmikm  Afatn.^.  H.  Stephens,  Tex. 
imdtutrua  Art*  and  MfoaiMMW^B.  8. 

Underbill.  N.  Y. 
Insular  Affairs. — W.  A.  Jones,  Va. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. — W. 

C.  Adamson,  Ga. 
invoHd  Fentiotu. — I.  R.  SberwcxKi.  Ohio. 
IrHpaHon  of  Arid  LMtf*.— W.  JL  Bmltb. 

JudMary.—U.  D.  Clayton.  Alft. 
Xobor.^D.  J.  Lewis.  Md. 
LIhrary. — J.  J.  Slaydeo,  Tex. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fithmitt^^.  W. 

Alpxander.  Mo. 
Mil'in/c.—W.  W.  Ballpy.  Pa. 
Milttury  Affairs. — James  Hay.  Va. 
Mines  and  Mining. — M.  D.  Foster.  111. 
h'aval  Affairs.— h.  V.  Tadgott.  Tenn. 
Fatent$.—\\.  A.  Oldneld,  Ark. 
P«iMk»iM. — WIUlaiB  BIcbardaon, 
Po$t  O0ee  OMd  Fo§t  Aoaila.— J. . 

Tenn. 

Printing. — H,  A.  Barnbart,  Ind. 

Pvhlic   liuiUlingi  OMd  Oroitfidf.— Fcuik 

(lark.  Fin. 
Public  Lands. — Scott  F^rrl%  Okla. 

Ruiliraya  and  CanaU. — Martin  Dies, 
Tex. 

Reform  i»  tht  Civil  Btrvict. — H.  L.  God- 
win, N.  C. 

Eevialom  of  the  LdUM^,  T.  WatlOna. 
La. 

Biver$  and  J7arbort.^-B.  If. 

Fla. 

lioudx.    I).  W.  Shackloford, 
Rulea. — It.  L.  Henry.  Tex. 
Territories. — W.  C.  Houston,  Tel 
War  Claima. — ^A.  W.  Gregg.  Tex. 
Wav  wd  Maam, — O.  w.  Undanrood, 


The  complete  membership  of  the 
more  important  committees  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Appropriation*. '^'t\\MnT9\d  (N.  T.), 
Sberley  (Ky.),  Bartlett  (Ga.),  John- 
son (S.  C).  Page  (N.  C),  Ranch 
(Ind.).  Byrns  (Tenn.),  Slsson  (Miss.), 
Ktnkoad  (N.  J.),  Borland  (Mo.) 
White  (Ohio),  McAndrews  (III.),  Ma- 
han  (Conn.),  Carr  (I*a.),  GiUott 
(Mass.),  Good  (Iowa),  Mondell 
iWyoJ,  Davis  (Mtno.),  Calder  (N. 
T.),  Vare  (Pa.).  Hinebanfb  (111.). 

Banking  and  Currency. — Glass  (Va.), 
Korbly  (Ind.),  Brown  (West  Va.). 
Bulklcy  (Ohio),  Nreley  (Kfin.K  Taf- 
ten  (N.  Y.),  Stone  (HI.).  Phelan 
(Mass.),  Eagle  (Tex.).  Wlngo  (Ark.), 
Hayes  (Cal.),  Guernsey  (Maine  i. 
Burke  (Pa.),  Woods  (Iowa).  Piatt 
(N.  Y.),  Smith  (Minn.),  Lindbergh 
(Minn.). 

Foreign  Affairt. — Flood  (Va.).  Sharp 
(Ohio).  Cllne  (Ind.).  I^vy  (N.  Y.). 
rurlrv  (Mass.).  Llnthlcum  (Md.^ 
Dlfenderfer  (Pa.),  Goodwin  (Ark.), 
Stedman  (N.  C),  Townsond  (N.  J.), 
Harrison  (Miss.),  Smith  (N.  Y.). 
Walker  (Ga.).  Vanghan  (Tex.).  Coop- 
er (Wis.).  Ilnrtholdt  (Mo  ).  Falrcbild 
(N.  T.),  Porter  (Pa  ).  Alney  (Pa.), 
Rocers  (Mass.).  Temple  (I'a.). 
JiMHrton/.— Clayton  (Va.),  Webb  (N.  C). 
Carlln  (Va,).  Floyd  (Ark.),  Thomas 
(Ky.).  Diipre  (La.).  McCoy  (N,  J.). 
McGiniciiddv  (Me.»,  I{.>all  (Tex.), 
Taggart  (Kiin.),  FitzHenry  (111.),  Ca- 
(N.  T.),  Ftttrson  (Ind.),  Ifftdiell 


m 


(Mass.).  Tolstead  (Vlaii.).  Nelson 
(WlsJ,  Morgan  ( Okla. ) ,  Danforth  (N. 
Y.),  I>yer  (Mo.),  Graham  (Pa.),  Chan- 
dler (N.  v.). 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. — Ad- 
amsun  ((Ja. ),  Sims  (Tenn.),  Coving- 
ton (Md.),  CuUop  (Ind.  I,  Doremus 
(Mich.),  Gopke  (Ohio),  o'Shaunessy 
(R.    L).    Talcott    (N.   Y.)  Stephens 

iNeb.),  Stevens  (N.  U.),  Barkley 
Ky.),  Bajbum  (Tex.),  Montague 
Va.).I>edter  (Mo.),  Stevens  (Minn  ), 
Fsch  (WIs.K  Knowland  (Cal.).  Ham- 
ilton (Mich.),  Martin  (S.  D.),  Willis 
(Ohldi,  LafTrrty  (Ore.t. 
ITaws  and  Means. — I'nderwood  (Ala.). 
Kltchln  (N.  C),  Ralney  (III.).  Dixon 
(Ind.),     Hull     (Tenn.),  Hammond 

iMinn.),  Peters  (.Mass. ). Palmer  (Pa.), 
nsbcrry  (Ohio).  Garner  (Tex.),  Col- 
lier (Tex.).  Stanley  (Ky.),  Dickinson 
(Mo.),  Conry  (.N.  Y.),  Payne  (N.  Y  ). 
Fordney  (Mich),  (iardner  (Mass.), 
Moore  (Ba.),  Green  (Iowa). 

Fint  Session.— The  first  (speeial) 

w'saion  of  tlie  Sixty-third  Congress 
opened  on  April  7  and  ended  on  Dec 
1,  merging  without  adjonrnmoit  la 
the  second  session.  The  total  nmn- 
bcr  of  bills  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced durins  the  first  session  was 
17,218,  of  whieh  the  House  was  re- 
sponsible for  lO.OfiT.  The  important 
public  bills  enacted  were: 

S.  2310.  Authorizing  the  aDDolntment 
of  an  Ambassador  to  Spain.  Fabllc,  No. 
10,  Sept.  4.  1913. 

8.  2517.  Providing  for  mediation, 
conciliation,  and  arbitration  In  contro- 
versies between  certain  employers  and 
tlH'lr  employees.  Public.  No.  0.  July  16^ 
191. '5.     (See  I,  American  History.) 

II.  R.  3:{21.  To  reduce  larlflf  duties 
and  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
nient,  and  for  other  purposes.  Pabll& 
No.  16,  Oct.  8,  1913.  Obid.) 

H.  R.  4234.  Providing  certain  lefts- 
Intlon  for  the  Pannm.n-Cnllfornla  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  dur- 
ing the  year  1016.  PnbUc^  No.  2*  Maj 
7,  1913.  , 

H.  H.  T^O."?.  Providing  for  the  fr.-e 
Importation  of  articles  Intended  for  for- 
eign bulidlnga  and  exhibits  at  the  Pana- 
inn-Piiclilc  Internntlonnl  Exposition,  and 
for  the  protection  of  foreign  exhibitors. 
Public.  No.  14,  Sept.  18»  1918.  (See 
XXI,  Potenit.) 

H.  J.  Res.  180.  To  provide  for  the 
relief  and  trnnsportatfon  of  destitute 
American  citizens  In  Mexico.  PnbllC 
Res..  No.  8,  Sept.  16,  1013. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  im- 
portant bills  passed  by  one  house  dur- 
ing the  flnt  8eeai<m  hut  not  enneted: 

8.  60.     To  provide  for  agricultural 
en  ti7  of  oU  lands.  Passed  Senate  J  ulj  10. 
3.  186.    To  promote  the  welfare  of 

American  senmen  In  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States  :  to  abolish  ar- 
nst  nnd  Imprisonment  as  n  ponnlty  for 
dosertlon,  and  to  secure  the  abrogation 

of  treaty  pioTlslonf  in  telatlea  tlMiete| 
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and  to  Dromote  safetj  at  sea.  Passed 
Senate  Oct  28. 

8.  192.  To  limit  the  use  of  campaign 
funds  io  presidential  and  national  elec- 
tions.   Passed  Sonntc  Oct.  1.'0. 

S.  1294.  To  regulate  the  hours  of  em- 
nloynieDt  and  safeguard  the  health  of 
leuialea  employed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Passed  Senate  July  12. 

S.  2258.  To  extend  the  proposed  re- 
org^nizatlou  uf  the  customs  service  for 
a  period  of  alx  montlia.  Paaaed  Senate 
June  10. 

S.  2318.  Autborizlnff  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  envoys  extraoralnarj  and  min- 
isters pienioo't  ntlary  to  Paraguay  and 
Urujcnay.    I'asHod  Senate  Aug.  1. 

S.  J.  Res.  [>.  I'rovidlnj;  for  the  ap- 
polutiueut  of  a  commission  to  consider 
the  need  of  and  report  a  plan  for  na- 
tional aid  to  vocational  education.  Passed 
Senate  Oct  30. 

H.  B.  6282.  To  provide  tmt  tbe  leg- 
tftratlon  of,  wltli  eolleetom  of  Internal 
revenue,  and  to  Impose  n  tnx  npon  all 
persons  who  produce,  import,  manufac- 
ture compound,  deal  In.  dispense,  sell, 
distribute,  or  give  away,  opium  or  cocoa 


leares,  tbelr  ealta,  derlratlyea,  or  prept* 
rations,  aad  for  otber  purpoeee.  Paaaed 

House  June  27. 

Second  Session. — The  Second  Sea- 
Bion  of  the  Sixty-third  Congr^  open- 
ed  on  Dec.  1 ;  It  was  recesaed  on  Veo, 
23  until  Jan.  2.  The  bills  of  paUitt 

interest  enacted  were: 

II.  R.  7207.  Granting  to  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  certain  rights 
of  ^ way  la,  over,  and  thronsia  certain 
pnbllc  landa,  the  Toaemlte  National 

Park,  and  Stanislaus  National  Forest, 
and  certain  lands  in  the  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Stanislaus  National  For- 
est,  and  other  public  lands  in  the  state 
of  California.    Dec.  19.  1013. 

U.  K.  7837.  To  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  resenre  banks* 
for  furnlahlng  an  elaatlc  currency,  af- 
fording means  of  redlsconnting  commer- 
cial paper,  and  to  eatabllah  a  more  ef- 
fective superrlalon  of  banking  In  the 
Ignited  States,  and  for  othST  pnrpoiss. 

Dec.  23,  1913. 


THE  FEDEBAL  JUDICIAEY 


The  United  States  Supreme  Cout. 
—Supreme  Court  justices  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  and  receive  salaries 
of  $12,500  per  ycur,  eieept  the  Chief 
Justice,  whose  salary  is  $13,000. 
The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 


VnnmD  Statu  Supaim  Coun 

Bom.  App. 

Edward  D.  WMtO,  !«'..  Chief 

Justice   1845  1894 

Joseph  McKenna,  Cal  1843  1898 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass  1841  1902 

William  II.  Day,  Ohio  1849  1903 

Horace  H.  Lurton.  Tenn  1844  1909 

Cbarles  E.  Hughes.  N.  Y  1862  1010 

Willis  Van  Devanter,  Wvo..l859  1910 
Joseph  Rucker  Lamar,  Ky...l857  1910 
Mahlon  Pitney.  N.  J  1858  1912 

Clerk.  J.  H,  MoKenney,  D.  C,  |6,000. 

Marshal,  J.  M.  Wrii^'ht.   Ky.,  $3,500. 

Reporter,  Chas.  U.  Butler,  N.  Y., 

United  States  Circoit  Courts  of 
Appssls.— The  set  of  Msreh  S,  1911 

(A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  231)  provides  that 
there  shall  be  in  each  judicial  circuit 
a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
■bnll  eonsist  of  three  Jnoges,  two  of 
^hom  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  thp 
Chief  Justice  and  the  associate  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned 
to^  each  circuit,  and  the  several  dis- 
trict judges  within  each  circuit,  ahall 
bs  competent  to  sit  as  judges  of  the 
eireait  court  of  appeals  within  their 
ctive  circuits,  in  addition  to  the 

E«   of   the   circuit   courts  ahol- 
in  1912  U*  Y.  B,,  1012,  p.  281). 


There  were  33  circuit  judges  on  Dec.  31. 
The  salary  of  circuit  judges  is  $7,000. 

The  nine  circuits  into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided,  with  the 

Supreme  Court  justice  assigned  to 
each  in  March,  1912,  are  as  follows: 

Firftt  Judicial  Circuit.  — Mr.  Justice 
Holmes.  Districts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 

Islnnd. 

Second  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice 
lliiches.    Districts  of  Vermont,  Con- 

nectliMit.  Northern  New  York,  South- 
ern New  York.  Eastern  New  York, 
and  Western  New  Yori{. 

Third  JudUial  Cinuit— Mr.  Justice  Pit- 
ney. Districts  of  New  Jer.sey,  Ea.^tern 
reunsylvonia.  Middle  Pennsylvania, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

Fourth  Judicial  Circuit-^Ur,  Chief  Joa- 
tice  White,  DIatrlcta  of  Maryland, 
Northern  West  Virginia.  Southern 
West  Virginia,  Baatem  Virginia,  West- 
ern Virginia,  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
WeBtern  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina. 

Fifth  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  La- 
mar. Districts  of  Northern  Georgia, 
Sonthem  Qeorsls,  Northern  Florida, 
Sonttaem  Florlas.  Northern  Alabama, 

Middle  Alabnmn.  Smithrrn  Alnbnmn, 
Northern  MisslRsippl.  Southern  Nfls- 
slsslppl,  Eastern  Louisiana,  Wcsforn 
Louisiana,  Northern  Texas,  Southern 
Texas.  Bsstem  Texss,  snd  Western 
Texas. 

StTth  JudiHaJ  Cfrcalf,— Mr.  JtlBtlee  JHj, 
DI.Mtricts  of  Northern  Ohio.  Snntbem 
Ohio,  Eastern  Michigan.  Western 
Michigan.  Eastern  Kentucky.  West- 
ern Kentucky.  Eastern  Tennessee.  Mid- 
dle Tennossoe,  and  Western  Tennessee. 

8cr>rnth  JudiHnl  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice 
Lnrton.  Dlstrlrtn  of  Indiana,  North* 
ern  Illinois,  Eastern  lillnoia. .  Sonth; 
ern  Illinois.  Eastern 

Western  Wisconsin. 
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Mto^fh  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice  Van 
Devanter.  Districts  of  Minnerata, 
Northern  Iowa.  Southeni  Iowa,  East- 
ern Mlaaotirl,  Western  Bflssoarl,  East- 
em  Arkansns,  Western  Arkansas,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Kansas,  Nortb  Da- 
kota. Soutb  Dakota,  Eastfru  Okla- 
homa, Western  Oklnboma,  AVyomlng, 
UtJih.  nnd  New  Mi'xico. 

Jfinth  Judicial  Circuit.— }>ir.  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna.  Districts  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  California,  Oreeon, 
N«Tada.  Montana,  Eastern  WasbinK- 
ton,  Western  Waatilngton,  Idaho^  An- 
Bona,  and  IPnrttoclat  of  Alaakn  nnd 
UawalL 

United  States  District  Courts.— 

The  judicial  districts  into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided  are  enumer- 
ated ill  the  table  above.  Oo  Dee.  31 
there  were  92  district  judges  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  the  non- 
contiguous territories.  There  are  two 
U.  S.  dittriet  Judges  in  Hawaii  and 
one  in  Porto  Rico.  The  salary  of 
district  judges  is  $7,000. 

Commerce  Court. — A  court  to  be 
known  as  the  Commerce  Court,  and 
having  juris(?iction  (previously  pos- 
sessed by  circuit  courts)  over  all  cases 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  order  of 
the  Interstate  Comraeree  Commiasion, 
other  than  for  the  pn\T7iPiit  of  innney, 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1909. 
Its  members  ivere  additional  elreuit 
judges,  with  a  salary  of  $7,000  each. 
They  were  appointed  as  follows: 

PreHdima  Jiidire— Martin  A.  Enapp. 
Dec.  20.  1910,  for  live  yesni. 

AHMociatc  JudgrM — Robert  W.  Arcbbald, 
Jan.  31.  1911.  for  four  years. 

William  H.  Bunt,  Jan.  81,  1011,  fbr 
three  years. 


John  Fmmett  Carland,  Jan.  31,  1011, 
for  twu  years,  and  reappointed  Jan.  81, 
1918.  for  five  yeara. 

jQllan  W.  Mack.  Jan.  31,  1911.  for 
one  year,  and  reappointed  Jan.  81,  1818; 
for  five  years. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Arehbald  was  re- 
moved by  impeaehment  on  Jan.  19, 

1013.  The  Commerce  Court  was  abol- 
ished on  Dec.  31,  1913,  by  a  clause 
in  the  Urgent  Defleiency  Appropria- 
tion Act  approred  Oct.  22,  1913;  its 
juri«idiction  was  transferred  to  the 
district  courts,  and  its  members  were 
retained  as  additional  eireuit  judges. 
(See  also  I,  American  History.) 

Court  of  Claims.— Claims  against 
the  United  States  are  adjudicated  by 
a  Court  of  Claims  consisting  of  five 
judfTfs  appnintod  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior,  the  Chief  Justice  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $6,500  and  the 
assoeiate  judges  of  $6,000.  Tha  Court 
is  now  constituted  as  follows: 

Chief    Juttice. — Edward    tk,  Camp- 
bell, appointed  191:^. 
^^Jedfrea. — Charles  B.  Uowrj,  appointed 

Fe'nton  W.  Booth,  appointed  1807. 
Siiiiiuel  B.  Barney,  appointed  1906. 
George  W.  Atkinson,  appointed  1000^ 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals.— The 
tariff  act  of  1009  created  a  new  court 
to  hear  appeals  in  custom  cases  to  be 
called  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals, 
which  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Pretiding  Judof.-^Bobert  M.  Mont- 
gomery, Mlenlgan. 

Atsociate  Judprtf. — James  F.  Smith, 
California:  Orion  M.  Barber.  Ver- 
mont :  Miirioi)  i>t>  Vrii-s,  California; 

George  K.  Mai  llu,  Oblo. 


THB  OONSULAB  SEBVIOE 


The  consular  service  of  the  United 
States  was  reorj^anized  by  act  of 
Congress  of  April  6,  1906,  amended 
by  the  act  of  May  11,  1908.  Under 


this  reorganization  there  arc  flfty- 
seven  con.stil?*  peneral.  divided  into 
seven  classes,  the  salaries  being  as 
follows: 


Cbas  1  Salary  tl2.000  Two  at  London  and  at  Paris. 

S   "         8,000  8I««  located  at  Berlin.  Habana.  ITambuTf,] 

kong,  Hio  do  JaiK-irn,  and  Shanghai. 

'*     3   '*         6,000  Eight,  located  at  Calcutta.  Capo  Tovrn,  CoB* 

MantiDople.  Mexico  City,  Montrvftl,  Ottawa* 
Vienna,  and  Yokohama. 

4   5,500  Twelve  in  aU. 

••     5   "        4.500  Seventeen  in  alL 

"    6   "        3.000  NuMinalL 

7   8.000  Thne  fa  alL 


COBinls.— The  United  States  con- 
suls are  divided  into  nine  classes,  with 

salaries  ranging  from  $8,000  down  to 
$2,000.  There  is  but  one  consul  of 
Class  1,  located  at  Liverpool,  Eng., 
•t  a  aalaxy  of  $8,000,  and  but  one 


Class  2,  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  at  a 
salary  of  $6,000. 

There  are  in  all  241  consuls,  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  and, 
in  addition,  224  consular  agents. 
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THE  DIPIX)MATIO  SERVICE 


fZBD  BT  VNITBD  8TATBB 


ACCREDITED  TO  UNITED  STATES 


AlttAASAOOilS 

Appointed 

 Fkvderie  C.  Pinfitld      1913  ConsUntin  Th«odor  Dmnba  191S 

Brutil  Edwin  V.  Mornn         1912   Domicio  da  Oatna  1911 

fVanc«  Myron  T.Hemck          1912   J.  J.  Juaaerand  1908 

Oermany  James  W.  Gerard           1913    Count  J.  H  \  on  Bcrnstorff  1908 

Ore(U  Britain  Walter  H.  Page              1913    Sir  Cecil  Arth\ir  SprinR-Hice  1913 

Italy  Thomas  W.  Page            1913    Marquis Cusaru-Confalioneri  1910 

Japan  George  W.  Guthria        1913    Vincount.Sutt mi  C'hinda  1913 

Mexico  — —  — —                      Seflor  Don  Maiiuol  Cataro  1912 

Ru$na                                                                    George  fiakhm6tefl  1911 

SWifaqr.  B«ii(y  MoffgenthMi       1918  TonaoafZiAFlMlui  1910 

Ministers  Plbnipotentiabt 

AromtUm  John  W.  Garrett            1912    R6mulo  S.  Na^n  1912 

BdQiwm.  brand  Whitlock             1913    £.  Havenith  1911 

Boliwia.  John  D.  O' Rear            1913  Sefior  Don  hniaoio  Caldenm  1904 

ChM  Henry  P.  Fletcher          1909   Sefior  Don  Eduaido  SttilW  1911 

Chinm  Paul  8.  Reinach            1913  Chang  Yin  Tang  1909 

Colombia,  Thaddeus  A.  Thompeon  1913  Sefior  Don  Julio  BotaMoarl  .  1918 

CoHoJUm.  EdwudJ.Hals  1918  Sefior  Doo  Joaquin  Bernardo 

Calvo  1899 

CMa  William  E.  Gons&Iee      1913   Pablo  Desvernine  1913 

Denmnrk  Maurice  Francis  Egan     1907    Conatantin  Drun  1913 

D'>m\nica$iBopilMie.,  James  M.  Sullivan  1913    Sefior  Don  Francisco  J  Pfynadol918 

Ecuador  Charles  S.  Hartman       1913   Sefior  Dr.  Don  Goxualo  S  Cor- 
dova 1^^13 

Orooeo  and  MonUnogn  George  F.  WilUans       1913  L.  A.  Coromilas  1 006 

AmImmIb.  WUUamH.  Lavell          1913   Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Mondei  1<J12 

HaM  Madiaon  R.  Smith         1913   Ulrich  Duvivier  1913 

Hondurao  John  Ewing                  1913    Dr.  Alberto  Membreno  1918 

N t  therlands  and  Luxemburg.  Honry  xiiu  Dykff            1913    Jonkheor  J.  I-oudon  1908 

Nicaragua  Henjaniin  J.  Jeflerson      1913    Sen.  Don  Emiiiuuo  Chainorao  1913 

A' "r uvi  7  Albert  J .  Schraedemann  1 0 1 3    11 .  M .  Brj-n  1010 

Panama  William  J.  Price            1913   Sen.  Don  Euaebiua  A.  Morales  1913 

Paraguay                                                             Hector  Valaaquoa  1918 

PoraoiMiyaad  I7ni0ii^....Nicholay  A.  Grevatad    1913   •    , 

Perna  Charles  W.  RuaseU        1909    Mina  AU  Kuli  Khan  1911 

Foru  Benton McMillaa         1913  Fnderico A. Peaet  1912 

 TlKMiiaaH.Btreli         1918  ViMOuntdaAlte  1908 

inui,  Sertia  and  Bui- 

carta  _  Charles  J.  Volpicka        1913  — —     ■  ' 

8nlvador.,tt»**m  Wm.  Hcimke                 1909    Sefior  Don  Francisco  Duenas  1918 

iStam  Fred,  W.  Carpenter        1912   Prince  Traidoa  Prabandh  ^  1912 

Spain,  JoMph  B.  WiDaRl        1918  Sefior  Don  Jiua  Biallo  y  Ghiy^ 

angos  1910 

Smadm,  ,  Chas.  H.  Graves           1905   W,  A.  F.  Ekengren  1911 

SwiUortand  Pleaaant  A.  Stovall         1013    Dr.  Paul  Rittcr 

Uruauay                                                                          Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pen»  1911 

 PxwtoaMoQoodwia      1913  Don  P.  Eawiuiel  Bojao  1909 


ULVAAi 


LVXCJB 


CURION  Boons  WOODBUFF 


Growth  of  the  Service.— For  the 
llltii  time  einee  its  enactment  in 
1883  the  Federal  oiTil-Berrioe  law  has 

pa«?oe(l  through  a  change  of  party  in 
control  of  the  appointing  power. 
Under  nine  Administrmtions  and  on* 
der  different  parties  the  Act  has  heen 
enforced  and  its  application  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  The  competitive 
system  of  Appointments  as  a  remedy 
lor  aliaaea  and  a  basta  for  eflleient 


administration  is  now  nn  established 
and  widely  applied  policy  of  govern- 
ment, extending  to  over  300,000  posi- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  insular  possessions  and  about  as 
many  more  in  the  serrioo  of  atatea 
and  cities.  Kine  states  have  adopted 
the  system  by  law  for  their  state 
services,  three  of  them  in  1913 — Cali- 
fornia, Ohio  and  Connecticut.  About 
250  oitiea  and  a  nomber  of  oovntiet 
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md  TillAget  alio  operate  under  tbeiTaft  Comfflinion  to  be  retaised  in 

merit  .system  and  a  higher  cv(\c-r  of  j  office.  ^/ 


character  and  efficiency  has  been 
everywhere  obtained  in  the  branches 
ol  the  service  subject  to  its  operation. 
The  examinations  have  been  extended 
to  higher  classes  of  positions  requir- 
ing not  only  the  highest  expert  know]> 
'  cd«,'e  but  the  highest  expert  admin* 
istrntive  ability.  A  marked  instance 
of  this  is  in  the  examinationa  now 
being  beld  for  the  foree  of  expert!  to 
be  employed  under  the  Interstate 
f'nmmerce  rnmmitiioil  in  the  yalua- 
tion  of  railroads. 

The  Democratic  Attitude.— The 
democratic  platform  of  1912  definite* 
ly  pledged  the  new  Administration 
to  the  support  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  following  language: 

The  law  portalnlnsr  to  the  cItII  service 
■hotild  be  honestly  mihI  ri^Mdly  enforced 
to  the  end  tbnt  merit  luul  ability  ghould 
ho  fho  standard  of  appointment  ntid  nro- 
motloD  rather  than  service  rendered  to  a 
political  party* 

The  platform  also  recognized,  in  a 
promise  of  reorganization  of  the  civil 
F  T  vice  as  to  salaries,  a  long'Ueeded 
administrative  reform. 

President  Wilson's  first  pronounce- 
ment on  the  patronage  question  was 
made  on  March  5  when  he  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  onlv  oDice 
seekers  who  were  personally  invited 
into  conference  with  him  would  be 
rereived  at  tlie  White  ITouse.  All 
interested  in  appointments  would  be 
referred  to  the  several  department 
heads.    This    statement    was  inter- 

Sreted  as  not  includinc;  f^onators  and 
lepresentati ves  "to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  to  be  accessible  at  all 
times  and  on  all  subv  rt-  " 

A  New  Civil  Service  Commission. — 
President  \N  ilison  sent  to  the  Senate 


Consular  and  Diplomatic  Services.— 
The  course  of  the  administration  with 
refemoe  to  oonsular  olBoen  and  dip* 

lomatie  secretaries  is  regarded  as 
admirable  by  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League.  Previous  to  his 
election  the  President  declared  that 

j  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
executive  orders  of  June  27,  1906, 
and  Hov.  20,  1909,  requiring  that 
promotions  in  the  oonsular  serriee 
and  from  the  lower  poBitions  up 
through  the  secretaryship  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  shall  be  based  on 
efticiency  records.  These  orders  also 
provided  that  original  appointnunia 
shall  be  made  from  persons  whose 
qualifications  have  been  tested  by  a 
non -competitive  examination.  It  was 
well  known,  however,  that  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  hostile  to  the 
merit  system  as  applied  by  Presl- 
dents  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  This  hos- 
tility showed  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  The 
principal  criticism  was  that  the  ap* 
portionnient  idea  had  not  l  orn  prop- 
erlv  observed  and  that  the  South 
particularly  had  suffered  because  of 
favoritism  shown  to  Republican 
5*{ates.  The  system  was  also  attacked 
as  an  impracticable  one.  Following 
the  resignation  of  Frank  H.  Mason» 
for  many  years  consul-general  at 
Paris,  in  .Ttine,  Secretary  Bryan  is- 
sued a  statemnt  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  declared  to  be  ''entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  tlie 
executive  order  jrovernincr  appoint- 
metit;i  and  promotions  in  the  consular 
service."  The  records  of  dianges  in 
both  the  consular  service  nn^  ?rc- 
retaryships  in  the  diplomatic  service 
show  that  the  orders  have  been  con- 


on  June  10,  1913,  the  nominations  of  sistently   adhered    to.  Furthermore, 


Wilbur  J.  Carr  has  been  retained  as 
Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  a 
post  which  he  has  held  since  Jan. 

]  \  ^  ll  mt  as  is  the  record  of  tim 
Administration  on  this  part  of  the 
foreign  service,  its  course  with  refer* 
enoe  to  ministerships  is  open  to  seri* 
ous  criticism.  lender  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  surround  at  least  part  ol 
the  diplomatic  service  above  secretary- 
president^  the  only  member  of  the  I  ships  with  %  merit  tradition.  In 
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Charles  ^I.  nalloway,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, as  successor  to  John  C.  Black, 
of  Illinois,  and  Hermon  W.  Craven, 
of  Washington,  in  place  of  William 
C.  Washburn,  of  New  York,  "SU.  i 
Craven  was  a  lawyer  in  Seattle,  and 
Vr,  CkiUoway  was  seeretary  to  Sena- 
tor Ellison  D.  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  clerk  to  the  Immigration 
Committee  in  the  Senate.  The  new 
Cbmmission  as  reorganised  includes 
John  A.  Mcllhenny  of  Louisiana  as 
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H>pl7ing  this  policy  several  posU  of 
iiiiiiUt«ra  had  been  filled  by  ZD  en 


Mr.  Rockhill  had  been  in  the  diplo* 
ma  tic  seryice  continuously  since  1892. 


trained  in  dipkmaoy  thioiii^  years  when  he  was  aj  pointed  Chief  Clerk 
of  experienco  in  consular  posts  and  ae  '  in  the  Department  of  State.    He  has 


secretaries  oi  embasBies  and  legations. 
Hanilestly  if  this  prineiple  imild  be 

permanently  established  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States 
wouid  offer  opportunity  for  a  real 
eareer  ia  diplcmaey,  the  effect  of 

■s^-hich  would  be  felt  in  tlic  lowest 
ranks  of  the  foreifrn  Bcrvico  bccanse 
of  the  inducements  thus  held  out  to 
young  men  of  superior  qualifleationa 
and  hiuh  ambition  to  enter  the  eerv- 
ice  in  the  lower  grades. 

An  examination  of  changes  in  this 
part  of  the  diplomatic  service  made 
einco  ^fnrch  4  shows  that  t'rj'^  policy 
has  been  abandoned  in  a  considerable 
immber  of  caees  and  that  experieneed 
men  have  been  displaced  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  who  know  nothing 
about  the  diplomatic  service  and 
whose  reeorde  at  home  are  compara^ 
tively  obscure.  According  to  the  lat- 
est reci'^tf^r  of  the  Department  of 
State,  in  the  foreign  service  of  the 
United  Statee  there  are  11  ambassa- 
dors and  35  ministers.  The  Admini- 
stration has  already  accepted  the 
resignations  of  seven  of  the  11  am- 
bassadors and  22  of  the  35  ministers 
(see  The  Diplnmafic  Service,  supra). 
Thirteen  of  the  ministers  dropped  in 
thia  way  YmA  had  eeveral  years'  eac- 
perienee  In  tiia  diplomatic  service; 
n<MDe  of  the  new  appointees  had  ever 
had  experience  in  the  diplomatic 
sendee.  The  list  of  experienced  men 
dropped  includes  James  T.  Dubois, 
Minister  to  Colombia,  with  a  total  of 
23  years'  experience  in  the  service; 
Louis  Einstein,  continuously  in  serv- 
ice since  1903;  George  T.  Weitzel  v,'ho 
entered  the  service  in  1909  after 
examination;  Arthur  M.  Beaupr^, 
Hinialw  to  Cuba,  continuously  in 
the  service  since  1897,  when  he  was 
appointed  through  examination  as  a 
teeretary  of  legation;  and  R.  S.  R. 
Hitt,  continuously  in  the  service  since 
1901.  In  the  appointment  of  "FT'irtry 
Morgentbau  of  New  York  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  vhf  William  W. 
Bockhill,  resigned,  President  Wilson 
rewarded  the  chnirman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Finance  Committee  in  the  last 
campaign  and  displaced  the  most  ex- 
perienced anbasaador  in  the  serriee. 


served  as  Third  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Minister  to  Greece,  Ron- 
mania  and  Servia,  and  ambassador  to 

China,  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Classification  of  Kavy-Yard  Me- 
dianics.— On  Dee.  7,  1912,  President 

Taft  by  executive  order  placed  in  the 
classifierl  sprvice  all  artisans  and 
supervising  artisan  positions  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nary.  The 
positions,  which  number  about  20,000, 
were  put  under  a  competitive  regis- 
tration system  by  Secretary  Tracey 
in  1891  and  in  189C.  This  Bvstem 
was  placed  by  President  Cleveland 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  places  wev^ 
considered  classified  for  a  lonj»  time, 
but  in  1909  Attnrnny  Orneral  Wicker- 
sham  declared  that  under  the  technic 
ealities  of  the  law  they  could  not  bo 
held  to  be  classified  unless  classifica- 
tion had  been  specially  ordered  by  the 
President  by  revoking  or  modifying 
the  navy-yara  regalations.  The  oTecn 
of  President  Taft's  order  \rn<5,  there- 
fore, to  restore  these  positions  to 
the  classified  service. 

Classification  of  Fourth-Class  Post- 
masters.—On  Oct.  15,  1912,  President 
Taft  placed  within  the  classified  serv- 
ice the  balance  of  the  fourth-olasa 
postmasters  left  nnelasslfiei  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  executive  order  of 
Nov.  30,  1908.  This  order  completed 
one  of  the  great  steps  toward  tha 
liberation  of  the  postal  service  from 
the  political  influences  which  have 
so  long  hampered  and  obstructed  its 
efficient  administration.  The  order 
was  the  logical  development  of  the 
system  hejjun  five  years  before  by 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomao  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

President  Taff  s  order  was  attacked 
by  Democratic  Congressmen  as  actu- 
ated by  political  motives.  On  Dec. 
19,  1912,  the  President  replied  to 
these  attacks.  The  President  re- 
minded Congress  that  ha  had  repeat- 
ed lv  iirped  the  passing  of  l^slation 
which  would  give  the  Executive  au- 
thority to  classify  all  local-govern* 
ment  officers,  including  postmasters  ol 
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the  first,  second  and  third  classes, 
but  that  Congress  had  failed  to  act. 
On  JajL  13  rongress  returned  to  the 
attack.  On  May  7,  President  Wilson 
anwadad  tlie  previoiui  orders  by  pro- 
yiding  that  no  fourth-class  postmaster 
shall  be  given  a  compptitive  classified 
status  unless  he  was  appointed  as  a 
result  of  a  oompetitiTe  ezamiiiatioa 
or  shall  be  so  appointed.  This  order 
provided  that  all  vacancies  in  the 
offices  shall  be  filled  through  examina- 
tion conducted  hy  tiie  Civil  Serrice 
commission  or  by  post-office  inspec- 
tors. For  all  post  offices  of  the 
fuurth  class  the  incumbents  of  which 
were  not  appointed  through  competi- 
tive exn  mi  nations,  Huch  to>t?  will  be 
held.  i*o8tmiister9  now  in  oiiicc  may 
enter  these  examinations  or  not,  as 
they  choose.  From  the  eligible  list 
established  by  these  examinations 
permanent  appointments  will  be  made 
from  among  the  first  three  on  the  list, 
the  present  incumbents  taking  their 
chances  of  appointTnmt  with  the  other 
competitors.  In  taking  this  action 
the  Administration  departed  from  the 
rule  which  has  governed  all  previous 
administrations  when  extensions  of 
the  civil-service  classification  were 
made,  namely  that  the  ineomhents 
affected  by  the  nxt^nsion  should  be 
covered  in.  Simultanooiisly  with  the 
announcement  of  this  order,  Post- 
master-General Burleson  stated  that 
it  was  his  desire  to  secure  the  classi- 
fication of  postmasters  of  the  second 
and  third  class. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
ru]''(\  that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
political  activity  of  fourth-class  post- 
masters required  by  the  executive 
order  of  M&y  7  to  pass  a  competitive 
examination  before  receiving  a  com- 
petitive classified  status.  This  pro- 
Dibits  the  political  activity  of  thou* 
sands  of  fourth-class  postmasters  who 
will  not  be  able  to  enter  competitive 
examinations  for  many  months,  as  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  licured 
BufTiripnt  appropriatiaa  to  hold  the 

exa  miiri  tinns. 

Exemptions  from  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem^Tbe  first  concrete  attempt  in 
the  Senate  to  secure  patronage  at 
the  expense  of  the  merit  system  was 
exposed  in  the  Underwood  Tariff  bill. 
In  providing  for  the  collection  of  the 
income  tax  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Finance  appropriated  $1,200,000  for 
salaries  and  supplies  and  inserted  the 

provision  that  f^r  a  period  of  two 
years  the  ineome  tax  force  shall  be 
appointed  without  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil-service  law. 
The  only  excuse  for  such  a  provision 
would  have  been  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
supply  an  adecpiate  force  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  the  registers  of 
the  Commission  contained  a  full  com- 
plement of  eligibles  from  whom  so* 
lection  could  be  nuide  for  these  posi- 
tions. On  Aui;.  29  the  Senate  adopted 
the  amendment  by  the  closest  vote  of 
the*  session.  No  further  action  was 
taken  until  Sept.  9,  when  without 
any  explanation  Senator  James  on 
behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee  of- 
fered an  amendment  striking  out  the 
express  provision  prohil)iting  for  two 
years  appointments  to  the  ^eld  force 
from  the  eivtl-servico  registers,  so 
that  the  proviso  read: 
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Agents,  deftntv  coleetors.  Inspectors 

and  other  emplAyees  .  .  .  shall  be  np- 
nolnted  hy  the  ("oLiinilssloner  of  InterDal 
Kovonno  with  tho  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TrenKury  under  snch  rules 
and  roguliUlons  as  may  l>c  nxt><l  ...  to 
insure  faithful  and  competent  service. 

The  T.nT.f?  amendment  was  adopted 
without  a  roll  call  and  became  law 
when  the  President  signed  the  Tariff 
bill  on  Oct.  3.  Civil-service  reformers 
nrn; '  I  President  Wilson  to  isBitr"  an 
executive  order  requiring  that  ap- 
pointments to  the  income-tax  force  bo 
made  through  examinati^  1 11  n  n  d  from 
eH^'iMe  lists,  but  no  such  order  was 
issued.  The  only  action  thus  far 
taken  h^  the  Administration  was  the 
announcemnt  of  regulations  by  Secre- 
tary ^IcAdoo  which  provide  only  for 
pass  examinations. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
this  attack  on  the  merit  system  camo 
a  second  successful  attempt  to  evade 
the  civil-service  law,  in  the  shape  of 
a  rider  to  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation bill  which  removed  every 
subordinate  of  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue  or  U.  S.  marshal  from  the 
competitive  classified  service.  The 
provision,  proposed  by  Senator  Over* 
man,  was  inserted  in  the  item  ap- 
propriating $20,000  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  examin«p 
tions  of  fourth-class  postmastera  tad 
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\  described  by  the  Senator  as  re- 
noTing  from  the  oorapetitive  elani- 
fied  service  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue  and  deputy  marshals 
required  to  give  bond  to  their  super- 
iors. The  item  was  considered  in  the 
Senate  on  Oct.  3,  when  Senators  Lane 
and  Hughes  (Democrats)  led  the  at- 
tack against  the  order.  The  amend- 
ment was,  however,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  practically  a  party  vote. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  amendment 
was  apparently  not  imderstood  as 
there  was  no  discussion  of  the  clause 
which  made  it  possible  to  remove  not 
only  deputy  collectors  and  deputies 
from  the  eompetitiTe  elassified  serrioe, 
but  every  other  employee  in  the  ofHce 
of  a  collector  or  marshal  from  the 
messenger  up  to  deputy.  When  the 
bill  TMehed  the  Home  the  Senate 
amendment  was  formally  disagreed  to 
and  the  measure  went  into  conference. 
The  provision  came  up  for  debate 
on  Oct.  10,  when  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  order  was  clearly  8ho\vn.  Py 
a  vote  of  111  to  100  the  Senate 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  As  soon 
■a  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  the 
executive  officers  of  tlie  National  Civil 
Service  Eeform  League  urged  the 
Preddent  to  ^eto  the  measure  beeanse 
of  the  tpoila  rider.  The  President^ 
however,  approved  the  bill  as  he  was 
"convinced  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  facte  that  the  offices  of 
deputy  collector  and  deputy  marslial 
were  never  intended  to  be  includod 
under  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the 
dTil-serviee  law.**  Ciiril-eervioe  re- 
formers tbrniirr}i  the  national  asso- 
ciation took  issue  with  the  President 
on  this  point,  as  the  legality  of  the 
dasaiileation  of  both  deputy  eollector 
and  deputy  marshals  has  been  upheld 
in  formal  opinions  of  the  attorney- 

Sneral.  It  vnm  also  pointed  out  that 
e  bond  required  or  the  deputy  is 
protection  to  the  collector  against  the 
misconduct  of  his  deputies,  a  fact 
generally  recognized  m  ciTil-eenrice 
administration. 

A  third  evasion  of  the  merit  system 
was  authorized  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Currency  bill  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Owen  on  Dec.  18  and  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  39  to  34,  empowering  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board 


to  emploj  SQch  attornejs.  experts,  as- 
MmM,  elerkSi  or  other  oniMefece  as 
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may  be  deemed  neceitsary  to  properly 
condui  t  I  be  business  of  said  r.oard  and 
to  a<i''itnt)llsh  (he  purposes  of  this  Act. 
All  salarit  s,  allowances,  and  expcnHes  of 
those  employed  to  be  fixed  In  advance  by 
said  Board  and  to  be  paid  In  the  samo 
manner  as  the  salaries  of  the  members 
of  said  Board.  AM  such  ....  om- 
ployees  to  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Jan.  6. 
18R.'),  and  amendment h  thereto,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  made  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

Senator  Lane(  Ore.)  was  the  only 
Democrat  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment. An  attempt  by  Senator  Bi  ande- 
gee  (Conn.)  the  following  day  to 
strike  out  the  spoils  provision  was 
defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice- 
President  Marshall,  although  Senator 
Hiteheoek  <Neb.)  Joined  Senator  Lane 
in  opposition  to  their  Democratic  col- 
leagues. Before  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  a  proviso,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Jones  (Wash.), 
"that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  the  President  from  placing 
said  employees  in  the  dassiflra  serr- 
ice,"  was  added  to  the  Owen  amend- 
ment. In  spite  of  viirorous  protests 
by  civil-service  reformers,  the  pro- 
vision was  approved  in  the  eonferenee 
on  the  bill  and  enacted  in  the  final 
measure  signed  by  President  Wilson 
on  Dec.  23. 

State  Cfvil  Senrlce^November, 
1912,  saw  the  people  of  Colorado  by 
means  of  the  initiative  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  the  entire  state  serr- 
icc.  Tlio  original  civil  service  law  se- 
cured in  the  1U07,  after  ten  years  of 
fighting,  extended  onlv  to  State  insti- 
tutions and  the  CiTil  Serriee  Com- 
mission. 

In  New  York  Governor  Sulzer  ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Service  Conunis- 
gion  three  new  commissioners,  none 
of  whom  had  ever  had  any  experience 
in  civil-service  matters  and  all  of 
whom  were  known  to  have  been  active 
in  politics  at  various  timo<^.  The 
Commission  has  extended  the  cnmpeti- 
tive  principle  to  the  employments  in 
the  tniberculosis  hospitals  throughout 
the  state,  the  Trc<ntly  reorganized 
Department  of  Elllciency  and  Econ- 
omy, and  the  Department  of  High- 
ways. The  Commission  has,  however, 
allowed  the  Ptato  Hospital  Commis- 
sion to  be  reorganized  on  a  political 
basis.  It  was  active  in  seeurinff  the 
paaaage  of  the  Patrie  bill  providing 
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for  OTurUppiag  termi  of  six  years ,  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 


each  for  civil-scrvicc  commissi oncra. 
The  bill  was  objectionable  because  it 
made  mandatory  the  exemptioii  of 
the  secretary  of  every  ei^il'Senrioe 
commission  in  the  state. 

An  attempt  in  Illinois  to  repeal  the 
eiTil>aeTTiee  law  wai  defeated  on  May 
7.  The  re<K>rd  of  the  vote  showed  that 
13  representatives  who  had  si^ed 
pledges  "to  oppose  the  repeal  of  any 
of  tM  eivil-eenriee  laws"  Toted  againat 
the  merit  svsteni. 


Service  Commission  from  the  depnrt- 
menta  of  fire,  jpolice,  public  worka 
and  piiblie  ntilitieB,  to  the  entire 
citf  and  county  sen^cea. 

Two  cities  in  Michiran,  Detroit  and 
Grand  Kapids,  at  charter  electiona 
hdd  on  April  7,  1913,  approved 
amendments  providillg  for  tba  oom- 
petitive  system. 

Charter  electiona  have  been  recent- 
ly  held  in  a  number  of  eitlea  In  Ohio 
with  the  result  tliat  the  provisions  of 


Municipal  Civil  Service. — ^An  effort  the  state  civil-service  la  .v  have  either 


to  repeal  the  civil-service  law  m 
Philadelphia  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated in  the  PrnnsylvaBlft  ugiala- 

ture  at  its  1913  pp^^'ion. 

The  entire  municipal  service  of 
Minneapolis  wae  brought  under  the 
merit  system  by  nn  nrt  of  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  passed  in  1913;  0,700 
employees  were  afTected. 

On  Dec.  21,  1911,  the  late  Mayor 
Caynor  cf  Xfw  \nr\:  =rnt  a  letter  to 
all  of  his  commissioners  in  which 
be  orden^  that  the  policy  of  appoint- 
ing in  numerical  order  from  the  head 
of  the  list  should  be  extended  to  all 
departments  and  bureaus  under  the 
Mayor  beginning  with  Jan.  1,  1012. 
8uch  procedure  has  been  followed  and 
serious  abnar'g  which  obtained  under 
the  rule  aiiuwins  the  head  of  the 
department  the  choice  of  one  out  of 
three  have  been  elimirrttfd.  Dr. 
Lederle,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  considerably  extended  the 
order.  In  caaea  of  advancement  in 
falnry  within  a  civil  ?crvicf  salary 
grade  he  appoints  the  employee  high- 
est on  the  promotion  eligible  list 
for  the  not  higher  grade.  In  the 
absence  of  a  promotion  eligible  list 
he  advances  to  the  higher  salary  the 
employee  having  the  best  eivtl-eerrioe 
eniciency  and  seniority  record.  In- 
stead of  establishing  separate  pro- 
motion eligible  lists  for  each  bureau 
and  division  of  the  department,  as  is 
permitted  by  the  civil-servire  n]'o=^, 
he  establishes  a  single  promotion  elig- 
ible list  for  the  entire  department. 
As  vaeaooiea  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  department  than 
they  are  in  any  single  bureau  of  the 
department  thia  aystem  inereasea  the 
chances  of  each  individual  on  the  list. 

Denver,  in  ndoptincj  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  February,  1913, 


been  reenacted  or  special  civil-service 
chapters  adopted.  Cleveland,  on  July 
1,  voted  in  fnvor  of  a  charter  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  civil-service 
section.  On  Aug.  12  and  Aug.  27  the 
cities  of  Dayton  and  Springfield 
adopted  the  city-manager  scheme  of 
govemmoit.  The  Springfield  charter 
called  attention  to  the  provieiont  of 
the  state  law,  but  the  Dayton  charter 
includes  a  civil-service  chapter,  some 
provisions  of  which  are  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  state  law.  The  chief 
examiner  i?^  made  the  employment 
oHTicer  of  tlie  city.  He  is  authorized 
to  certify  to  the  city  manager  any 
name  on  an  eligible  list  to  fill  a 
vacarcy.  The  state  law  specifically 
providea  for  the  certification  of  the 
firet  three  names.  By  the  charter  a 
removed  employee  is  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from 
the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Thia  provision  ia  oontrarr 
to  the  stato  civil  service  law,  wliicn 
does  not  allow  any  appeal  either  to 
the  commission  or  to  the  courts. 

Civil  Service  Associations. — A  meet* 
ing  of  iho  yntionnl  Assembly  of  Civil 
Service  Commissions  was  held  in  New 
York  Ci^,  June  12-14,  1913,  at  which 
%  eoaimittee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  model  civil "orvice  law.  Jnlm 
T.  Doyle,  Washington,  D.  C,  secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Omnmlasion, 
was  reflected  secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  was  held 
at  Boston,  December  11  and  12,  1913. 
Richard  IT.  Dana,  Cambridge,  was 
elected  president,  Robert  D.  Jenks.  of 
Philadelphia,  was  reelected  chairman 
of  the  council,  Robert  W.  Beleher,  bco> 
retam  and  George  T.  Keyes,  assistant 
secrerarv.  The  ofilces  of  the  League 
are  at  79  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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Jomi  IL  MATSBW0 


In  the  following  series  of  tablet  the 

more  important  facts  relative  to  the 
forty-eight  states  which  at  present 
const  it  uta  the  American  Union  are 


of  sinklBg  fiinds  lietd  againtt  tho 

same;  the  appropriations  for  the  nn- 

nual  expenses  of  the  state,  which,  in 
some  cases,  indicate  the  actual  rev- 


brought  together  for  oonTonieiit  refer-  ornie  of  the  year;  and  the  total  «z- 


cnce: 

1.  The  first  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  ol  the  states,  together  with 
the  date  upon  which  they  severally 
ratiflfti  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  upon  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  The  population 
mt  1900  and  1010  is  given,  together 
with  the  pereentagfc  of  incrpfi<'e  since 
1900j  and  the  rank  of  the  several 
■tat«  in  poDulation  ia  1010. 

The  population  of  the  continental 
United  States  at  the  thirteenth  cen- 
sus, taken  April  15,  1910,  was  91,402,- 
ISl,  an  ineroaae  of  16,077,601  over 
tlio  population  on  Judg  !,  1000,  and 
an  incrensf  of  21  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  22.7  per 
€«nt  in  1900.  Tho  states  in  which 
the  population  increased  more  than 
50  per  cent,  include  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyomlnpr,  fl^ifl  Idaho.  All 
these  states  are  situated  in  the  west- 
ern batf  of  tho  United  Stotcs. 

Including  Aladca»  Blawaii,  Porto 
Pico,  nnd  military  persons  abroad,  the 
population  was  *  93,402,151.  If  the 
population  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(7.635,426  in  1903)  is  added,  with 
estimates  for  Guam,  Samoa  and  the 
Canal,  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  and  posicssions  on  April 
15,  1910,  was  101,100,000. 

The  new  apportionment  of  state 
representatives  in  Congress  is  based 
upon  the  population  as  given  upon  the 
following  page. 

2.  The  second  table  gives  for  each 
state  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty as  made  in  1911  or  1912;  the  to- 
tal state  indebtedness  and  the  amount 


pcnditurea  for  the  year.  The  duta 
furnished  in  this  table  were  courte- 
ously supplied  bv  the  treasurers  or 
comptrollers  of  the  several  states. 

3.  The  third  table  revises  and  ex- 
tends the  table  on  pp.  184-9  of  tlie 
Tbab  Book  for  1010,  which  gives  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  state  constitu- 
tions; dates  of  adoption;  methods  of 
ratification  of  present  and  former  con- 
stitutions, and  the  esistinff  methods 
of  amendment  autborized  bj  law  In 
each  state. 

4.  The  fourth  table  gives  the  state 
governors;  their  polities;  the  length 

of  the  rrnvrrTinr*s  term  in  each  Btntr; 
the  date  of  the  bo;::inning  and  end- 
ing of  his  term;  and  the  governor's 
salary. 

6.  The  fifth  tabic  pm^rnt?  th*"*  main 
features  regarding  the-  state  legisla- 
tures, including  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  legislatures ;  number  of 
members  of  each  house;  length  of  the 
term;  frequency  of  session;  the  limit 
upon  duration  of  sessions,  if  any; 
and  the  salaries  of  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

6.  The  sixth  table  indicates  the 
BMin  faets  regarding  the  state  Ju- 
diciarv;  the  name  of  the  courts 
and  number  of  judges;  how  chosen; 
length  of  term;  and  salary. 

7.  The  seventh  table  indicates  the 
number  of  rmmtlos  in  oach  state,  and 
the  general  facts  a*  to  tiie  county 
officers,  their  titles,  which,  as  a  rule, 
indicate  their  functions,  and  whether 
elected  or  appointed. 

An  eighth  table  appearril  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1010,  giving  the  census 
returns  of  receipts  and  payments  of 
counties  lor  1002. 
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I.  THB  STATES  OF  THB  UNION 


ForahkTumt  Datm  op  BATmoATBOir  amd  OwaMMMXiom, 
AMD  Qamni  aw  Aummum  to  not  Uimnr 


Arcs 

Population, 

I 

Population. 
1910 

of  Iiifln&He 

Rank  in 
Pnnul  AtifKli 

1910 

9.031 

411,588 

430.572 

— — — ^— 
4.6 

39 

8.039 

2.805.346 

3,366.410 

20.0 

6 

1.067 

428,556 

542.610 

26.6 

38 

4.820 

908,420 

1.114.756 

22.7 

31 

47.6.>4 

7.268.894 

9.113.614 

25.4 

1 

7.5H 

1.883.669 

2.537,167 

34.7 

11 

44.832 

6.302.115 

7.665.111 

21.6 

2 

1.905 

184.735 

202.322 

9  5 

46 

9.941 

1.188,044 

l,21»4.4:>t) 

9  0 

27 

40.262 

l,s,'vJ,184 

2.061.612 

11  2 

20 

48,740 

1,893.810 

2.206.287 

16  5 

16 

30.405 

1.340.316 

1.515,400 

13. 1 

26 

58.725 

2.216.331 

2.609.121 

17.7 

10 

Ni-w  Hampshire.  . 
Massacbuaetts. . . . 
Rhode  Island. . . . . 

Conn«ctiettt  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

PMrnaylvania  

Pf-hiu  nre  

Muryland  

VirRinin  

North  Carolina. .  . 
South  CaroUm. . . 
Georgia  


Ratification  of 

Constitution 


June 

February 
May 
January 
July 

DecMnlwr 
December 

December 

April 

June 

November 

May 

January 


21.  1788 

6,  1788 
29,  1790 

9.  1788 
26.  1788 
18,  1788 
12.  1787 

7,  1787 
28,  1788 
26,  1788 
21, 1789 
23,  17S8 

2.  1788 


Kentwdcy.  

Vermoofc  

1*CI1I1OI009  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Maine  

Texaa  

West  Virginia . .  . 

Ohio  

Louisifina  

Indiann.  

MLH.Hi.s.HippL  

Illinois. 
Alabama. . 
Ml«(6ouri. ..... . . 

A [kanaaa. ...... 

Miohigaa  

Florida  

low  a   

Wi,scon.iin  

Calif  oruia  

M  innosota  

Ori-t;'.n  

KauKoe. ..... .  . . 

Nevada  

Nebraska  

Colorado  

Montnna  

Wa."  hington  

Idaho   

Wyoming  

Ut.ili  , 

Oklahuiua. 
Now  M< 
ArU'  'E! 


Date  of 
Admiiaion 

1 

Area 

i'upulation, 
lUOO 

Population. 
1010 

Percentace 
of Increane. 
IwOO-lwlO 

Hank  in 
Population, 
1910 

February    4,  1791 

40.1S1 

2.147.174 

2,289.905 

6.6 

14 

February  18, 1791 

9,124 

34  3.  (VI 1 

355,956 

3.6 

42 

June           1. 1796 

4 1 ,6.s7 

2,020.616 

2.184.789 

8.1 

17 

Mareh       8. 1820 

29.895 

694.466 

742,371 

6.9 

34 

December  29. 1845 

262,398 

8,048.710 

3,89(i..>}3 

27.8 

5 

June  20.1803 

24,022 

958,vf\n 

l.22\.  \  19 

27.4 

28 

April         30,  1S02 

40,740 

4.i57.:a5 

4,7»i7,l.'l 

14  7 

4 

April           8.1  SI  2 

45,409 

1,381,625 

l.6.-)r..388 

19  9 

24 

DiM-mihor  11,  1816 

35,885 

2,516,462 

2,7(K),H76 

7.3 

9 

Dcremb.  r  ID,  1817 

46,362 

1.551.270 

1.797.1  14 

15  8 

SI 

December  3,  1818 

56.002 

4,821.550 

5, 63  S.  591 

16.9 

3 

December  14, 1819 

51.279 

1.828.697 

2.138,*Xi3 

16  9 

18 

Maroh       2.  1821 

OS,  7  27 

3.106.665 

3,'293,335 

6.0 

7 

June        15.  1836 

52.525 

1.311.564 

1,574,449 

66.2 

25  • 

January    26, 1836 

67,480 

2.420.982 

2,810.173 

16.1 

Maroh        3. 1845 

64,861 

628.542 

762.619 

42.1 

December  28, 1846 

65.586 

2,231.853 

2.224.771 

.3 

15  • 

May         29.  1R48 

55,256 

2,069.042 

2.333.8r,() 

12.7 

13    .  . 

September  9,  18.>0 

156.(X»2 

1,485.053 

2,.'.77..5l9 

f^  ,  I 

13 

May  11,18.j8 

80.858 

1,751,394 

2.1175,708 

18.5 

19 

F'  1  ruary  14,  1859 

95,«:>07 

413,536 

672.76.) 

62.7 

35 

January     29.  1861 

81,774 

1,470.495 

l.«)90,919 

15.0 

22  . 

March  21,1864 

109.821 

42,335 

M.S75 

93.4 

48 

F.l.ruary    9.  1867 

76.80S 

1,0(16,300 

1,192,214 

11.8 

29 

March        3.  1875 

103.658 

539,700 

799,024 

48.0 

32 

February  22, 1880 
February  22, 1888 

70.183 

819,146 
401,670 

677,056 

76.868 

083,888 

S:l 

S.r 

February  22. 1889 

145.776 

243.329 

876.063 

64.5 

February  22,  1889 

66.836 

618.103 

1,141,990 

120  4 

.luly           3,  1890 

83.779 

161,772 

325,594 

101  3 

July          10.  1890 

97.591 

9  2.. 53 1 

l<45,9ti.^, 

57  . 7 

47 

Jvily          16,  1894 

8^.184 

276.749 

373,351 

34  9 

41 

November  16,  1907 

69,414 

790,391 

1.6."j7,l.55 

109 . 7 

23 

January      6,  1912 

122.580 

195,310 

327,301 

67.6 

43 

February  14,  1912 

113,020 

122,931 

204,35^1 

66.2 

45 

Area. — ^The  total  area  of  continen- 
tal United  States  is  2,074, l.'iO  sq. 
miles.  The  total  area,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  is  3,624,122  sq.  miles. 
The  area  ol  Alaska  is  690,884  sq. 


miles;  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  6,449 
sq.  miles;  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
115,026  sq.  miles;  of  Porto  lUoo,  3,435 
sq.  miles;  and  of  the  Fiiiaina  CSaal 
Zone^  448  sq.  miles. 
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n.  STATB  INDBBTEDNES8*  TAXATION.  BEVENUSSi  AND  BXPSNDITUBB8 

TIm  figures  in  the  following  table,  for  the  moat  port  ootttleoualy  auppUad  hf  the  treaauren 

«r  audiiora  of  the  various  atatea,  aro  the  latest  available.  They  relatf  in  Reneral  to  the  Gacal 
year  ending  Lu  1913;  in  the  case  of  atatea  whose  fiaoal  year  coincides  wiub  the  oalendar  year, 
IteflfuntuvfortbayMtrmdliigDeoHalMrSl,  191S. 


Beats 


Alabama. 
Ariaona.. 


Califoroift... 

Colorado  

CoouecUcut. . 
IMaww*.... 
Florida... .,, 

Gttorgia  

IdAho..  . 

niiaflia  

Indiana...... 

Iowa....*... 


Kentucky  

Louisiana. .... 
Elaine. 

MMyUod  

MasaachuBCtts. 
Michigan ..... 

Minnoaota  

MiasiaitppL... 

JVIissouri  

Mfffitana  •  • . « 


Nevada  

New  Hampahira 
New  JeiMijr . . , . , 
Nttirllnioo*.., 

New  York  

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 

OUo  , 

Oklahoat.. 
Oragoai. 


Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Cn'i'.'lifi.i , 
SoutlL  Dakota . , 


Texas  •.*«t*ii»*«. 

f  tab  

Verm^mt,  


A8*'83«-d 

Value  of 
Property 


f570.S07.488 
87a,8(i2,4U 
437,i468,0M 

2,020,100.512 
413,S:ij.450 


212,887,518 
842.358.3-12 
422^9,980 

l.ROO.400.710 
7^,972,904 

85 1.550.237 
550.517.808 

079,800,1170 

5,479.279.093 

2.288.000,000 

1,339,758,747 
411,551XMM 

1.757.026,134 
382,807,277 
468.871380 
101,087.079 
398,714.464 

2^,770,280 
78,457,484 
11.128,498,055 
598,281,563 
294.770.32i 
*«.481W*188 

1,777,079,420 
006,011.679 

8,908.181.613 
618,834,569 
291.531.003 

14d6,70<MXK} 
5i8,OW380 

1532.710.050 
200.290.207 
222,989,343 
77d,mM 

l.loa.u  12,658 
2,841,630.416 


Tax  liato 
per 
11.000 


4.95 
6.876 

None 
4. 10 
Varioua 


7.50 
5  00 
2.48 
3. SO 

0  90 
3.90 
1.90 
5  00 
'  ':  n 

2l.i>6 

9.896 
17,92 

3  76 

2.35 

6.00 

1  90 
2.M 
6.90 
6.00 

10  00 

Noxw 

18.60 

1.00 

4.70 

4.40 

0.461 

3.50 

1.25 
Noil* 

0.90 
5.75 
1.00 
8.50 
2.60?^ 
7.50 
None 
3.50 
5.79 
0.10 
0.9088 
8.06 


Bonded 
ludeljtcd" 

DCSS 

Sinking 

iTUIIQ 

Total 

Total 
Expendi* 
turcs 

XT  ^  _  ^ 

50.288,992 

86,451,778 

*d,00ti,27o 

•10.394 

3,825,307 

3, 193,352 

V  OKA  feAA 

14.434 

6,812,480 

1  J,S0o,500 

21,445,950 
3.080.445 

18.691,877 

4,4(>4  ,U4y 

None 

o,8ii7,4iM 

7,004,100 
820,786 

118.500 

ooa.4oi 

019,066 

601, 5U4 

3,023,697 

2,870,602 

6,734,202 

100,000 

6,014,109 

5,627,668 

2,381,2i>0 

488.004 

'G,So8,G82 

=6,545..  43 

17,600 

None 

96,967,187 

^,ao2,257 

1,010.163 

378,271 

10,052,463 

10,091,329 

None 

1,379.827 

5,423.110 

5,084,760 

070,000 

103,878 

pa  AAA 

7,768,R26 

7,892,99(1 

XT  — 

Wone 

10,300 

7,606,780 

7,709,131 

11.108,300 

ISione 

7.219,1 42 

7,355,1 85 

^uO,UUU 

None 

5,321,711 

5,36o,7So 

13,098|006 

7,801,887 

8,008^64 

8.668,744 

1 17.4M),G02 

38.250,4  10 

17  '"."'"'.502 

17,092  I'll  I 

XT  , 

JNone 

9.249,40)5 

14,877 

13,105,4  68 

XT 

None 

None 

8.869,130 

MOM 

3.50O.0O0 

8.511381 

ouo.OUU 
Mooe 

ar_«_ 

6,178,233 

6,142,347 

680.000 

None 

1,269.431 

1,239,085 

1,Ij6,000 

XT.- 

Nono 

3,209,751 

3,273,o<  5 

jNone 

XT 

2^  one 

9.657,30o 

7.6tfU,4«a 

o  iiiA  <wm 

108,000,000 

20.01 3. v>9< 

1  A"?  tTAO  A*?  . 

107,703,004 

lUl  ,4yj,444 

7,539,000 

None 

3,321,647 

3,246,529 

937,300 

119,985 

4,501,1^ 

4.349,070 

NOM 

103m 

15,678.471 

14.0B7,1M 

4, 367 ,000 

None 

5.35o,115 

4.487,119 

069,160 

785,510 

OO  AAA 

82.374.890 

86.618,410 

6,580,000 

781.102 

3,250,631 

3,184,701 

6.272,351 

922.149 

3.972.032 

3,205.816 

Ntioe 

024>.135 

5.048.406 

4.123,271 

ll«468m 

785,190 

4,666,637 

4,199,869 

3,977,500 

None 

18,519,542 

18,517.589 

1,210,000 

240.000 

3,608,004 

3,954,599 

855.470 

None 

2.008,132 

3,019^17 

S1J18,0S9 

331,024 

T<405OT 

7,311.447 

7419.578 

6,535,871 

1.928,695 

None 

1,610.515 

6,491,206 

5,486,307 

Nona 

None 

15,456,099 

15.725.015 

117,000 

New 

1^890.158 

1^7.908 

'  Includes  County  hn(]  '^itv  Tth',  '  ♦(•dn(_'«'»,  ^"'/>'i^,r^02.86. 
1012.    *  Property  aiwt;ii^-d  ui  i  oil  viiiuu.      lit.  uiuul  report. 
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STATE  ADMII%ISTE.ATION 


A  survey  oi  Btate  adminUiration  in 
(h«  United  Stetce  woald  fnelnde  some 
■eeount  of  the  organization  of  state 

adroinii^trative  authorities,  the  prin- 
cipal functions  which  thev  are  de* 
•Igned  to  perform,  the  adminlstnitive 
machinery  and  methods  adopted  for 
carr^'ing  out  these  functions,  and 
the  relations  between  state  and  local 
•dmiabtrative  activity.  Thie  article 
does  not  attempt  any  complete  sur- 
vey of  state  administration,  but 
sketches  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  the  subject  which 
are  not  treated  elsewhere  in  this 
Yolnme. 

The  GoTenior.->At  the  head  of  the 
statp  administration  etand  a  number 

of  ollicers,  chief  nmonpr  whom  is  the 
ffovernor.  lie  is  elected  l>y  the  people 
for  either  a  two*  or  four-year  term, 
except  in  New  Jersey,  wlu'i  e  his  term 
is  three  years,  and  in  ^Massachusetts, 
where  his  term  is  one  year.  In  sev- 
eral states  he  Is  ineligible  to  saeeeed 

himself,  a  relic  of  the  old  idea  of  ro- 
tation in  ollice.  In  a  lar«re  majority 
of  tlie  states  tlie  govenior  is  declared 
bv  the  oonstitntion  to  be  vested  with 
fne  supreme  exeeiitivr  power  of  the 
state,  and  he  is  also  charg^  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  The  courts,  however, 
have  construed  the  powers  of  the  pjov- 
ernor  somewhat  narrowly,  and  have 
held  that  these  general  grants  of 
power  in  the  constitutions  do  not 
necessarily  authorize  him  to  exercise 
any  specific  functions. 

The  administrative  position  of  ttie 
governor  is  fundamentally  weak,  inas- 
much as  he  has  no  cabinet,  such  as 
tliat  of  tlio  President,  composed  of 
heads  of  departments,  appointed  by 
liiriisflf.    The  governor  is.  however, 

Granted  certain  specific  administra- 
ive  powers,  such  as  the  power  of  call- 
ing out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
and  suppress  insurrection,  and  the 
power  to  make  appointments  and  re- 
movals from  office  in  certain  specified 
ra<!ea.  The  governor's  power  of  ap- 
pointment, though  not  extended  to 
pome  of  the  more  important  ofiiccrs, 
such  as  heads  of  departments,  has 
nevertheless  tended  to  increase  within 
recent  years  through  the  creation  of 
numerous  administrative  boards  and 
commissions^  composed  of  members  ap* 


pointed  by  the  govemorj  either  ab* 
solately  or  with  the  oonsent  of  the 
senate.  The  governof'a  power  of  di- 
rection, however,  even  over  those  offi- 
cers  wlioni  he  may  appoint  is  compara- 
tively slight,  owing  to  the  limited  ex- 
tent to  which  he  is  vested  with  the 
power  of  removal.  The  governor  is 
not  deemed  to  be  vested  with  such 
power  of  removal  unless  it  is  specifi- 
cally granted  by  the  constitution  or 
laws.  Kvcn  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  granted,  it  is  hedged  about  by 
various  restrictions.  It  is  generally 
provided  that  removal  shall  not  take 
place  until  the  incumbent  of  the  office 
^hall  have  had  notice  of  chai^gea 
against  himself  and  a  hearing  in 
which  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  his  defense.  It  is  a  quite 
general  rule,  also,  that  the  legality  of 
the  action  of  the  governor  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  courts.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  exercise  of  the  removal 
power  by  the  governor  Is  made  final 
and  coj]clusivc;  for  example,  in  Xew 
York  and  Minnesota  the  governor  may 
remove  the  district  attorney,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  courts  from 
decision.  In  Oregon  the  governor 
is  given  the  power  to  remove  any 
member  of  the  state  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Cbmmission  for  cause,  and  "such 
power  of  removal  shall  be  absolute, 
and  there  shall  be  no  right  of  review 
in  any  court  whatsoever*  (Iaws  of 
1913,  Ch.  112). 

Heads  of  Departments.— In  nearly 
all  the  states  there  are  found  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  an  attorney-general,  a 
state  treasurer,  and  a  state  auditor 
or  comptroller,  whose  oflices  are  cre- 
ated by  tiie  constitution.  They  are 
generally  elected  by  the  people  on  the 
fsnrae  ticket  ns  the  governor.  Their 
powers  and  duties  are  largely  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them  they  are  not  subject  to 
tl  '  direction  or  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  governor  may  issue  com- 
mands, but  tiie  heads  of  departments 
need  not  ob^  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  by  a  court  of  law.  The  relation, 
therefore,  between  the  governor  and 
the  heads  of  departments  Is  not  an 
administrative,  but  a  legal  relation. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  membert  of  bis  Oabln«t» 
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and  tendfl  very  seriously  to  disintc* 
grate  the  etate  a^inistration.  In 

ordfT  to  remedy  this  sittiation,  the 
People's  Vnv-PT  League  of  Oregon  has 
proponed  tiiut  the  governor  be  given 
the  power  to  appoint  the  attorney- 
general,  secretary  of  state,  state  treas- 
urer, state  printer,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  secretary  of  labor 
and  the  state  business  manager,  who 
shall  con<'titutc  his  cabinet  and  be 
subject  to  his  direction.  This  pro- 
posal, however,  has  not  yet  Seen 
submitted  to  the  people  of  that  state 
for  a  vote.  In  1913  a  constitutionil 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Ohio,  designed  to  give  to 
the  governor  the  power  hoth  to  ap- 
point and  to  remove  the  secretary  of 
state,  auditor  of  state,  state  treas- 
urer and  attorney-general,  but  the 
proposition  fniled  of  ratification,  f  Sec 
also  11,  Popular  Oovemment  and  Cur- 
rmt  FolUiea.) 

Boards  and  Comml4cioa8.»0nc  of 
the  most  fitrikin«  features  of  state 
administration  is  the  vast  number  of 
boards  and  eommiesions  whidi  have 
been  established  in  the  vario  is  statos 
for  the  purpose  of  snporvising  the 
execution  of  some  part  of  the  substan- 
tive law  of  the  state.  The  ereation  of 
these  bodies  hefran  in  earnest  not  lonjr 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
has  continued  with  sli;;iit,  if  any, 
abatement  down  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
aueh  bodice  averaged  between  100  and 
200  annually.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
in  addition  to  the  nine  single  commis- 
sioners or  heads  of  departments,  more 
than  'in  hoards  of  coniniisisloners, 
while  in  Illinois  the  number  of  perma- 
nent state  boards  and  commi.ssion.s  is 
upward  of  80.  Tliese  bodies  have  gen- 
erally heen  crratdl  liy  statute,  but  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  state  constitutions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  (Corporation  Coinmis- 
STon  estahli^hed  by  the  Louisiana  Con- 
stitution of  1898. 

Some  of  the  more  important  mat- 
ters which  have  been  placed  un  Iri  ilie 
administrative  supervision  of  state 
boards  and  coromission.s  are  revenue 
and  taxation,  eliarities  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  education,  public 
health,  corporfttione,  such  as  rail- 


roads, public  utilities,  banking  and 
insurance,  agriculture  and  the  con- 
servation  of  natural  resources,  public 
works,  labor,  and  the  civil  service. 
The  increasing  complexity  of  indus* 
trial  relations  has  made  espeeiallf 
ntmierom  within  rccorit  years  the 
boards  created  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  labor  matters,  such  as  mini- 
mum wage  boards,  industrial  commis- 
sions, and  state  accident  commissions 
in  connection  with  employer's  lia- 
bility and  worlemen's  compensation 
laws. 

These  boards,  especially  tho.sc  deal- 
ing with  matters  o£  public  safety, 
have  been  granted  large  powers.  The 
treneral  rule  is  that  tlie  action  of  such 
administrative  agencies  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts,  but  a  tendency 
is  noticeable  toward  a  greater  degree 
of  conclusiveness  of  administrative 
action.  The  relation  of  these  boards 
to  the  state  exeentiTe  authorities  and 
to  each  other  is  slight,  and  they  con- 
sequently perform  their  duties  with 
scarcely  any  sense  of  responsibility  to 
other  constituted  authorities.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  they  practically 
constitute  a  fourth  department  of  the 
state  government,  and  bring  about  a 
serious  disintegration  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  .«5tate  btisine'*.':.  In 
order  to  bring  about  greater  unity 
and  co-ordination  in  the  work  of  these 
state  boards,  a  movement  has  rapidly 
prrown  within  rr^ont  years  toward  the 
abolition  of  useless  boards  and  the 
consolidation  of  others  into  homo- 
geneous groups  under  central  control. 
This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  charitable,  correctional 
and  educational  institutions,  which 
were  formerly  fjovcmed  by  separate 
hoard  of  trustees,  but  have  now, 
in  numerous  intitances,  been  brought 
under  a  single  board  of  control.  This 
has  hron^rlit  about  increased  economy, 
efficiency,  and  responsibility.  One  par- 
ticular item  of  economy  which  has 
thereby  been  cfTected  has  been  through 
the  centralization  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  state  institutions.  Dur- 
ing 1913  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont both  passed  laws  providing  for 
.'<f.'itp  pnrehasin;:^  acrcnts.  Tn  order 
still  further  to  centralize  the  state 
administration,  the  People's  Power 
League  of  Oregon  has  proposed  that 
the  governor  shall  talce  over  the  coa- 
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iiient  of  all  statp  institutions  innv 
manaj^cd  by  boards  and  commissi 


iral  of  fh«  orguilBfttfoii  and  numa^  lished  tniTCftiia  of  iBBpeetion  and  siiper- 

  "  vision  of  public  offices,  with  power  to 

invp'^ti^Tiite  and  publish  reports  of  the 
ijuancial  operations  of  local  bodi^ 
and  oflicers.  In  a  number  of  states, 
various  state  boards  and  comraissiona 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  installing  uniform  systems  of  ae> 
counts  for  local  bodies.  In  Oregon, 
by  a  recent  act  (Laws  of  lOl*^.  Ch, 
286),  the  insurance  <K)mmissioner  la 
empowered  to  audit  umnmllT  tho 
books  and  aooounts  not  only  of  each 
institution  or  officer  spending  stato 
money,  but  also  of  the  counties  of  the 
state,  and  to  fomnilate  and  preseribo 
a  uniform  s_vst<'iu  of  accounting:  to  be 
UHcd  by  all  such  ollicers.  institutions, 
and  counties.  Tlie  failure  of  any 
state  or  county  oflflcer  or  employee  to 
u'^e  the  STstcm  of  nrcoinitin::  Tire 
scribed  by  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor, 
and  may,  in  addition,  be  punished  Ity 
removal  from  ofTlfo. 

In  these  various  ways,  therefore, 
the  localities  are  being  gradnallj 
brought  imder  tlie  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  stat*».  That  this  tendency 
has  been  productive  of  much  good 
botb  to  the  people  of  the  locality  and 
to  the  state  as  a  whole  is  generally 
admitted,  but  a  feeling  is  entertained 
in  some  quarters  that,  with  respect 
to  cities  at  least,  the  tendency  naa 
f^one  fno  fir,  and  a  f^reater  measure 
of  homo  rule  should  be  accorded  to 
the  cities  in  the  management  of  their 
local  concerns.  This  feeling  has  been 
voiced  f-pecially  in  the  connof^tion 
with  the  control  by  the  municipali- 
ties of  their  own  public  ntiliti^,  as 
illustrated  by  the  report  embodying 
this  sentiment,  made  to  ihn  Xational 
Municipal  Lea^e  at  its  meeting  in 
Toronto  in  Koyember,  1913.  (See  also 
VII,  Municipal  Government.) 

Finance. — T'^nder  this  head  one  or 
two  phases  of  the  subject  may  be 
briefly  touched  upon.  Within  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amoimt  of  state 
cjcpenditures.  They  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  populatioa, 
and  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue 
hare  not  been  ablo  to  bear  the  strain, 
and  consequently  new  sources  of  rev- 
enne  have  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Oam* 
paigns  have  been  waged  upon  the  is- 
sue of  ccosomy»  but  administrationa 


and  may  continue  ^uch  boards  and 
commissions  in  an  advisoiy  capacity, 
but  he  alone  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  people  for  results.  (See  also  II, 
Popular  Qovemment.) 

CentcaBiatioii  and  Home  Suit.— 

Although  the   state  administrative 

system  is  still  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent decentralized,  nevertheless  tend- 
encies toward  centralization  have  re- 
cently bcome  more  and  more  promi- 
nent. I.e;:;'islative  interference  in  mat- 
ters of  local  government  has  often 
been  very  extensive,  but  state  admin- 
istrative  supervision  is  tenilin;:  grad- 
ually to  di8j)lace  direct  legislative  in- 
terference. Many  matters  which,  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  were  cus- 
tomarily left  to  the  control  of  local 
authorities,  have  now  become  subject 
to  the  administrative  supervision  of 
state  agencies.  State  control  over 
such  matters  has  been  brou;;ht  about 
either  (1)  by  the  direct  assumption 
of  a  local  function  by  the  state,  (2) 
by  allowing  a  local  function  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  but 
subject  to  state  administrative  super- 
vision, or  (3)  by  publicity  through 
investigations  of  local  administration 
and  reports  made  by  state  agencies. 
By  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways, 
state  control  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended ovrr  such  matters  as  chari- 
ties and  correction,  education,  public 
health,  the  maintenance  of  order, 
weights  and  measures,  finance,  roads, 
public  titilities,  etc.  Tins  movement 
toward  centralization  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  practical  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  ade- 
quate supervision  by  local  authorities. 
For  example,  the  widespread  use  of 
the  bicycle,  and,  later,  of  the  auto- 
mobile, to^'ether  with  the  need  of  the 
farmer  to  move  his  crops  to  market, 
have  caused  the  movement  for  good 
roads.  But  good  roads,  Mpecmlly 
'trunk  line"  roads,  could  not  be  elTi- 
ciently  constructed  or  maintained  as 
long  as  they  were  under  the  control 
of  townships  and  counties.  Hence  the 
fstnfp  TTifrrpo^rd  at  first  by  "•^■fn.te  uid.*' 
and  later  by  direct  construction  and 
maintenance  of  good  roads. 

In  some  states,  such  as  Ohio  and 
Washington!  there  have  been  estab- 
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elected  upon  this  issue  have  found 
tbemwlTes  equally  powerleis  to  ston 

the  tide  toward  lavish  expcnditurr<5. 
Gorernors  have  sounded  notes  of  warn- 
ing in  legislative  ears,  but  without 
result.  ^  a  large  extent,  of  course, 
this  incrcnse  of  state  expenditures  is 
natural  and  to  be  expected  on  account 
of  the  increasing  work  of  carrying 
on  the  state  government  and  admin- 
istrntion,  through  the  rrtpirl  pxtension 
in  the  Scope  of  existing  state  func> 
tions,  and  the  continual  assumption 
of  now  futietions.  Statistics  show  that 
a  larger  nnd  larger  proportion  of  the 
state  funds  are  now  being  expended 
upon  what  may  be  eallra  the  de- 
velopmental functions  of  government, 
such  as  charities  and  ednration,  while 
the  increase  is  not  so  heavy  in  the  case 
of  the  more  fandamental  functions, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
safety.  Neverthelosg,  while  this  in- 
crease of  expenditures  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  one  to  a  legitimate  growth 
of  state  businrM^,  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  also  in  part  to  graft,  extrava- 
gance, uneconomical  methods,  and  the 
multipIieatloiL  of  useless  boards  and 
officers. 

It  has  cnmn  fn  he  Tecopri\7.rr\  within 
recent  years  that  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  state  funds  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  a  more  unified  control 
over  such  expend itur(«  and  by  a  more 
systematic  correlation  of  expenditures 
and  rerenne.  I&  order  to  attain  these 
eesentlal  objects,  Tsrious  proposals 
nnd  «ome  positive  enactments  have 
been  made  in  recent  years.  The  Peo- 
ple's Fower  League  of  Oregon  has 
liroposed  that  the  governor  be  filyvn 
n  scat  in  the  legislative  assembly  ami 
be  vested  with  the  exclusive  right  of 
fntrodndnff  all  bills  nceessary  for  the 
approprifit  i  on  of  money,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  assembly  to  reduce 
but  not  to  increase  the  amount.  In 
1012  Speaker  Gushing  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  T?npre8entatives  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  state  finance 
commission,  similar  to  the  Boston 
Finance  Commission,  with  the  follow- 
ing functions:  (1)  supervision  of 
county,  city  and  state  indebtedness; 
and  (2)  a  more  thorough  control  over 
state  eirpenditurss  thnmgh  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pprmanent  agency  to 
"investigate  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  Tafions  dcpartmcDts  be- 


fore the  legislature  convenes  and  thus 
be  In  a  pontloa  to  make  recommenda- 

tinns  to  the  legi'^lnturr-  nn(\  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  coiincil  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  estimates  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  various  departments 
and  institutions."  The  Massachu^^etts 
General  Court  accordingly  passed  an 
act  (Laws  of  1012,  chapter  710)  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  with  powf>r  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  governing  the  financial 
transactions  oi  the  commonwealth,  to 
scrutinize  the  estimates  of  the  various 
departments  and  institutions  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
emor  and  council  and  the  general 
court.  During  1913  budgetary  Tegisla- 
tinn  was  passed  in  New  York.  Ohio, 
North  Dakota,  111  inois,  and  Oregon. 
The  New  York  law  created  a  state 
Board  of  Estimate,  composed  of  the 
governor  and  other  state  executive 
ofHcers  and  chairmen  of  legislative 
committees  with  the  commissioner  of 
economy  and  efficiency  as  secretary. 
This  board  examines  the  requests  of 
the  Tsrlons  departments  and  iastitit- 
tions  for  appropriations  and  prepares 
a  budget  snntially  for  the  considera- 


w 


etc.,  glmll  biennially  file  with  the  secre- 
tary^ of  state  statements  showing  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  current 
nnrl  next  preceding  biennial  period, 
tile  amounts  required  during  the  on- 
suing  biennial  period,  and  estimates 
of  probable  revenues  of  each  such  de- 
pa  rfm-nt  or  institution  for  the  ensu- 
ing biennial  period.  The  statements 
are  then  to  be  tabulated  by  the 
retary  of  state  and  transmitted  to  the 
governor  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  upon  the  basis  of  such  tabu- 
lation the  governor  b  in  a  position 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  leg^ 
islature.  By  these  methods  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  is  secured  in 
the  management  of  the  state  finances. 

TIm  Bafoicement  of  State  Law.-> 
Tlie  machinery  utilized  for  the  en- 
forcement of  !5tnto  law  may  he  classi- 
fied as  extraordinaiy,  including  the 
state  militia  and  the  pone  oomltelat, 
or  power  of  the  ocmnty,  and  tha 
ordinary,  including  the  courts  and 
prosecuting  officers,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, the  local  pmsecuting  attonMiy% 
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•heriffs,  constables  and  police.  The 
militift  may  tie  called  out  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  quell  riots  or  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  law,  but  cannot  be  utilized  in 
connection  with  isolated  or  spasmodic 
infnetians  of  the  law.  The  governor  is 
charged  by  tlio  constitution  with  see- 
ing that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, but,  as  has  been  said,  this  con- 
aiitutional  provision  gives  him  no  spe- 
cific powers,  and,  other  than  by  cnllinfr 
out  the  militia,  he  has  little  control 
over  the  enforcement  of  state  taw.  The 
prevalent  idea  aa  to  the  proper  method 
of  state  law  enforcement  has  been,  and 
•till  to  a  considerable  extent  is,  em- 
bodied in  the  practice  of  local  auton- 
omy. The  states  depend  for  the  en- 
forcement of  their  law  upon  county, 
city  or  town  officers,  such  as  local 
praeeeutinflr  attorneys,  sherllTs,  con- 
stables and  police.  These  ofTiccrs  arc 
fleeted  or  appointed  by  the  localities 
in  which  they  perform  their  duties 
and  are  not  subject  in  general  to  any 
administrative  control  by  the  central 
state  authorities.  The  nttorney-pm- 
cral  may  advise  the  local  prosecuting 
attorneys  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  but  cannot  remove  them  from 
office  if  they  fail  to  heed  the  advice. 
The  result  has  hwn  that,  though  the 
making  of  law  is  at  least  nominally 
centralized  in  the  legislature,  its  en- 
forcement is  greatly  decentralized.  The 
result  has  i)een  that  the  will  of 
the  state  as  embodied  in  law  has  fre- 
quently b<»en  set  at  naught  by  loc^il 
officials,  who  thus  really  become  poli- 
fy-determining  officers  within  their 
narrow  spheres.  A  realization  of  the 
disadvantages  of  this  situation  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  eestralized  control  over  the  en- 
forcement of  state  law.  Tlie  gov- 
ernor in  some  states  has  been  given 
the  power  to  remove  from  office  local 
prosecuting  attorneys,  sherifTs,  and 
even  mayors  who  have  been  derelict 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of 


state  law.  Municipal  police  forces 
have  in  some  instances  oeen  brought 

under  state  control.  For  example, 
the  police  systems  of  Boston  and  two 
other  Massachusetts  towns  have  been 
placed  under  boards  of  police  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  governor. 
Not  content  with  mere  supervision 
orer  the  local  agencies  for  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  some  states,  sudi 
as  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Arizona, 
have  created  state  constabularies  for 
the  direct  enforcement  of  state  law 
through  state  instrumentalities.  Al- 
though this  development  has  taken 
place  at  the  expense  of  local  auton- 
omy, it  has  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
proved  to  bo  a  more  efficient  nMAhod 
of  law  enforcement. 

References  and  Bibliography. — For 
detailed  references  to  state  adminis* 
trative  activities  the  index  to  this  vol- 
ume should  be  con.sulted,  under  dif- 
ferent topics  and  names  of  states.  Ex- 
tensive  treatmoit  of  the  more  im- 
portant topics  may  bo  sought  in  the 
following  departments:  II,  Popular 
Gowmmmt  and  Ounrmt  PoUtlea;  V, 
Civil  Service;  VII,  .Ifuniotpoi  Oowm- 
wcnt ;  X,  Pvhlir  Rcfiources  and  Pub' 
lie  Work^;  XI,  Public  Services;  XIII, 
The  Condmet  of  Bumne§a;  XIV,  F116- 
lic  Finaucr,  Bfinking.  and  Insurance; 

XVI,  Social  and  fJconomic  Problems; 

XVII,  Labor  and  Labor  Legislation; 

XVIII,  Prnscnitinrif  Correction,  and 
Charity;  XIX,  Agriculture;  and 
XXII,  Trade,  Transportation,  and 
GammtmieatUm,  The  following  worlm 
may  tie  consulted  f6r  fuller  disatssions 
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Arkansu.— To   be   submitted  in 

1914: 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  IC.  providing 
for  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
General  Assomblj  at  the  rate  of  six 
dollars  per  day  for  regular  sesslona  and 
mileage  of  ten  cents  per  mile  each  way. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  15.  providing 
for  an  annual  f-alary  of  mpmhcrs  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  $750  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  mUeage  of  five  oenta  per 
mile  each  way. 

Amending  Art,  VI,  Sec.  1,  defining  the 
peraonnel  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  state,  and  the  terms  of  ofBce  of 
the  executive  officers,  and  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  office  of  com- 
mlsslnnrr  of  sfafe  lands. 

Arnt-iidin^  Art.  VI,  Soc.  2.  relating  to 
the  «'xicut ivc  power  and  tho  modi*  of 
election  of  the  (Jovernor  and  Liouicnant- 
Govemor. 

Amending  Art.  VT,  Sec.  3,  relating  to 
the  mode  of  elect  ion  of  tte  Governor 
and  the  Lleutenant-Oovemor. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Bee.  4,  Imposing 
on  the  Ll'^titennnt-Oovemor  the  duties 
of  ofTlce  in  case  of  the  Impeachment, 
romoval  from  offlce*  disability  or  death 

of  tho  rjovrrnor. 

Amondlns:  Art.  VI.  S.m-  .'>,  relating  to 
the  rjnaliCM-ntloiis  and  duties  Of  the 
Llent'MiMtit Cnvcrnor  and  bis  SQCoeislon 
to  the  (tovernorship. 

Amending  Art.  vl.  Sec.  n.  flxlnic  the 
aalary  of  ttaa  LleBtenaat-Govemor  at 
92,000. 

Amending  Art.  VI.  Sec.  7.  ropoallnpr 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conmct 
In  the  foregoing  amendments. 

Califonia^To  be  mbmittcd  in 

1014: 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  23a,  relating 
to  tbe  Ilmluitlon  of  expenses  for  ottcers 
end  employees  of  the  Icgislatafe. 

Amending  Art.  lY,  See.  81.  relating  to 

tbo  financing  of  Irrigation  dlstrl^'ts 
Amcndlnir  Art.  V,  Sec.  20,  relating  to 

the  oh'ction  of  U.  s.  Senators. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Sec.  44,  relating  to 

appeals  and  the  aettlng  aside  of  Jndg* 

meets. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  by  adding  section 
4a.  prorldlng  for  the  holding  of  extra 
seMfons  of  the  district  courts  of  anpeal. 

Amending  Art.  XI,  Sec.  G,  relatfnc  to 
the  creation  of  municipal  corporations 
by  peneral  law. 

Amending  Art.  XI.  Sec.  7*.  rplnflng 
to  charf»»rs  nf  counties  and  amendraonts 
thereof  and  to  the  framing  of  charters 
by  boards  of  frcrholders. 

Amending  Art.  XI.  See  8.  relating  to 
mnnlclna!  charters  framed  by  boards  of 
freeholders  and  their  amendment. 

Amending  Art.  XT.  See.  13,  relating 
to  tho  snnrrvI''lon.  r<»giilatIon  and  ron- 
dnrt  of  the  affairs  of  Irrigation,  rerla 
ninii'<n  "t-  flrnlnagp  districts. 

AmondInK  Art.  XI,  Sec.  13|.  relating 
to  the  placo  of  paymont  of  bonds,  and 
the  Interest  theroon,  and  the  money  in 
which  bonds  and  Interest  are  parable. 

Amendlns  Art.  XI,  Sec.  18,  relating  to 
tbe  re«trlctlon  of  the  power  of  eeontles, 
eltirs  and  othor  sithdlrlsions  of  tbe  state 
to  lacnr  Indebtedness. 


Amending  Art  XI,  Sec.  19,  relating 
to  the  operation  of  public  utilities  by 
ninniiipal  corporations. 

Auunding  Art.  XI,  by  adding  section 
20,  relating  to  the  taking  of  property 
for  public  use  and  the  pnymont  therefor. 

Amending  Art.  XII.  Sec.  23.  relating 
to  the  supervision  and  regulation  of 
public  utilities. 

Amending  Art.  XII  by  adding  section 
2.3a,  relating  to  the  power  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission  to  fix  the  Just  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for  tbe  taking  of  the 
property  of  public  ntllUlce  In  eminent- 
domain  prorc«^dingB. 

Amending  Art.  XTII.  Scc.  1,  relating 
to  revenue  and  taxation. 

Amending  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  1,  relating 
to  the  exemption  of  certain  property  of 
educational  institutions  of  eoUepate 
giade  from  taxation. 

Amending  Art.  XIII.  Sec.  4,  relating 
to  the  exemption  of  vessels  engaged  In 
eonjujerre  from  taxation. 

AmiTxllnij  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  8».  relating 
'o  taxation  by  municipalities,  and  tho 
ria'^ses  Of  property  exempt  from  taxac 

Hon. 

Amending  Art.  XVIIT.  Sec.  2,  relating 
to  the  manner  of  calling  a  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution. 

Amending  Art.  XX,  Sec.  13.  relating 
to  the  preferential  system  of  voting. 

Amending  Art.  XX  bv  adding  Sec.  17}. 
relating  to  tbe  conditions  of  labor  and 
the  welfaie  of  employees. 

Colmdo.— To  be  submitted  in  1914 1 

Amending  Art  X.  See  IR.  relating  to 
the  personnel  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Kqualixation. 

Amending  Art.  XI.  Sec.  8.  relating  to 
the  Indebtedness  of  munlelpallties. 

Amending  Art.  XIX,  Sec.  2,  relating 
to  the  publication  of  amendments  to  tbe 
Constitution. 

Connecticut.— Suhmittod  Nov.  4: 

Amending  the  constitution  to  provide 
for  an  Increase  of  the  salary  of  state 
Representatives  and  Senators.  Defeated* 
17,812  for,  2S,898  against. 

Mawciew— Adopted  by  tbe  l^sl** 

turos  of  1911  ana  1913  and  tbercby 

added  to  the  constitution: 

Amending  Art.  II.  Sec.  10.  relating  to 
the  publishing  of  a  Journal  by  each 
house  containing  names  of  members  vot- 
ing on  bills  and  mode  of  final  vote. 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  10,  relating  to 
leclslation  (m  the  laying  out,  opening, 
alteration  or  malntoiance  of  roads  or 
highways. 

A nu  rullnc:  Art.  TV.  Sees.  5  and  6,  re- 
lating to  a  quorum  in  certain  conrts  and 
apportioning  boalnese  among  ttiem. 

Florida.— To  be  ■obmitted  in  1914t 

.\mending  Art.  TV,  Sof-.  10.  relating 
to  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  state  militia. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec  1.  relating  to 
the  Judiciary,  allowing  the  legislature 
to  fix  the  pay  of  Supreme  Court  judges. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  6,  relating 
to  the  election,  tprm  of  office  end  dutiea 
of  county  officers. 
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Idaho. — To  be  submitted  in  1014: 

Amending  Art.  IV.  Sec.  1,  to  extend 
the  term  of  otUrc  of  state  oflloeni  from 
two  to  four  years. 

Am^ndlug  Art.  V,  Sir.  G.  providing 
for  livi'  Justlros  of  llu'  Suprtnuj  (.  uuri 
In  place  of  thn  o. 

AmondiDR  Art.  IX.  Sec.  7.  dorlnrinK 
that  the  fiiipoiintondont  of  public  iu- 
atructlon  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
■tate  Board  of  Land  Commlnlonen. 

Indiana. — An  act  approved  on 
March  16,  1913,  provides  for  the  sub- 
mission to  tho  olectofB  at  tlio  ^jcnoral 
election  of  1014  of  the  question  of  a 
constitutional  eonTCfntion  in  Noven- 
ber,  1915. 

lowar— Passed  by  the  legislature  of 
1913.  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 

legislature : 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  1,  to  extend 
th**  KufTiaKo  to  women. 

Atu<udiiiK  Ar(.  II,  See.  7.  relating  to 
the  time  of  hudlng  p-noral  rU'dlons. 

Amending  Art.  Ill  by  adding  Sec.  30, 
authorizing  the  General  Assemblj  to  pro* 
Tide  fur  the  exrluHive  taxation  of  cer 
tain  clasAcs  of  property  for  state  revenue 
purposes. 

Amending  Art.  ITT,  Sec.  1.  providing 
for  the  initial  Ive  and  ri  f'Tt'tidinu  with 
reference  to  the  enactment  of  laws  and 
amendments  to  the  constitution. 

B^anaat.— To  be  submitted  in  1014: 

Am.  nding  Art.  II.  Sec«.  1  and  2.  em- 
pttwiiing  the  Icgislnlure  to  eslahllsli  a 
system  for  raising  state  and  Inral  reve- 
nue and  to  classify  the  subjects  of 
taxation. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sees.  3.  4,  and  5. 
provldinf  for  the  recall  of  public  ofllosn. 

KentuA^.— Submitted  Not.  4: 

Amending  th(^  constitution  to  permit 
the  emplovinont  of  convict  ialior  upon 

SubMe  ro:i(]v  and  bridges.  Adopted,  62,' 
58  to  28.280. 

Amending  Sec.  171,  giving  the  legis- 
lature the  power  to  classify  proi"  rty 
for  pur|)(>ses  of  taxation.  Adopt  i  d, 
4ft.R14   to  21,244. 

Louisiana.— .\  constitutional  con- 
vention was  held  in  November  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refunding  of  the  bonded 
del)t  of  the  state,  amounting  to  $11,- 
108,300,  due  Jan.  1.  1014.  Tlio  stnte 
offered  an  issue  of  four  per  cent.  50- 
yenr  bonds  bnt  found  it  impossible 
to  sell  tbem.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  seenre  authori/.ntinn  for  an 
issue  of  short-term  obligations  by  an 
nmendment  to  the  eonstitution*  The 
legislature,  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose in  speoinl  session  on  Sept.  8, 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission to  the  people  of  a  proposal 
I6r  the  aaasmblj  of  a  oonstituttonal 


convention  of  80  members  empowered 
to  frame  and  adopt  without  snbmis- 

sion  to  the  pcojue  amendments  to 
the  constitution  under  certain  Bpcci- 
fied  restrictions  as  to  subject.  The 
piijpo.^al  was  approved  and  the  dele- 
;,'ates  elected  at  a  special  election  on 
Oct.  28.  The  convention  assembled  on 
Nor.  10  and  adopted  ait  amendment 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Liquidation 
at  its  discretion  to  issue  one  to  ")0- 
year  serial  gold  4^  per  cent,  bonds  on 
publie  advertisement,  or  temporary 
five  per  cent,  bonds  running  over  five 
years  to  lio  soM  with  or  withmit  ad- 
vertisement, without  limituliuu  as  to 
price  in  either  ease. 

Maine.— Submitted  Nor.  4t 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  8,  regardlas 
the  apporilonm»-nt  of  taxes  upon  real 
I  and  personal  properly  and  empowerluff 
(he  legislature  to  levjr  a  tax  upon  in- 
tangible tieriwnal  property.  Adopted, 
10,000  to  846T. 

Amending  Art.  X.  See.  2.  relating  to 
the  method  of  proposal  of  and  voting 
on  amendments  to  the  constitution. 
Adopted,  10,746  to  6,741. 

Massachusetts. — Submitted  Nov.  4s 

Amendkig  the  coukI itutlon  to  make 
women  eligible  to  appointment  as  no- 
taries public.  Defeated,  164,681  for, 
181.343  against 

Amending  the  constitution  to  permit 
the  b'glHlaiure  to  refer  measures  to  the 
people.    Adopted,  200,680  to  77,767. 

Maryland. — vSubmitted  Nov.  4 : 

Amending  Art.  I.  Sec  3,  permitting 
the  General  Assembly  to  excuse  the  vote 
seller  and  to  place  a  penalty  upon  the 
vote  buyer.    Adopted.  4:i.02€  to  19.616. 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Stc.  27,  relating 
to  tho  Introduction  and  course  of  blll.s. 
Adopted.  42,7;!2  to  ID.r.o". 

Amiiiding  Art.  Ill  by  adding  Sec.  40a. 
prt.liilii ! Ing  til.'  (Irncial  Assembly  from 
i)a8slng  any  law  authorizing  prlvato 
proiKTiy  to  be  talcen  for  pablic  use  with- 
out compensation.  Adopted,  49.318  to 
20.861. 

Amending  Art  IV,  See.  21,  relating 
to  the  election  or  apT>otntment  of  a  chief 

ludge  and  associate  Judge  of  the  circuit 
courts.    Adopted,  41.0.'J1  to  20,riO7. 

Amending  Art.  V.  S.<\  ;i.  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  At  torney-CJeneral. 
Adopted.  :?n.ft.^«  to  iT.fl.m 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  9.  relating  to 
fees,  commissions  and  salary  of  tho 
state's  attoracj.  Adopted,  89,847  to 
20,744. 

Michigan.— Submitted  at  a  speelal 

election  on  April  7: 

Amending  Art.  III.  Sec  1,  to  extend 
the  Ruffrage  to  women.    Defeated,  168,- 

TriS  for,  2r,4,S82  against 

Amending  Art.  III.  See.  8,  providing 
for  the  reeal!  of  elective  officers  upon 
petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  electors. 
Adopted,  237,743  to  140,412. 
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Amending  Art.  V.  Sees.  1  and  19,  pro- 
vMlns  tor  the  Iniilative  <m  Ugislutlve 
mefttrures.    Adopted.  210.057  to  152.388. 

Amending  Art.  XVII,  Sec.  2,  providing 

for  the  Init  latlvo  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments.    Adopted,  204,790  to  110.392. 

Amondlng  Ait.  X,  Sec.  14,  to  provide 
for  a  flpemau'a  pension  fund.  Defeated. 
179.948  for,  20§3b04  asftlnst. 

To  1»e  submitted  in  1914: 

Amending  Art.  III.  Sec  1.  proyldlng 
that  studenta.  members  of  the  legislature 
and  commercial  travellers,  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  voting  by  reason  of  absence 
from  home.  „ 

Amending  Art.  VTII.  Sec.  inn.  grant- 
ing to  coiintl<'S  authority  to  Issue  Ixmds 
for  the  construction  of  drains  and  de 
Telopment  of  agricultural  lands. 

Amending  Art.  X,  Sec.  10.  permitting 
the  Issnance  of  bonds  for  the  constme- 
tlon  and  Improvement  of  public  wagon 
roads. 

Minnesota. — To  be   submitted  in 
1014: 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  1,  to  reserve 
to  the  iteopio  the  power  of  Initiative  and 
referi-ndum   on  constltutlfMial  amend* 

nientR. 

Araeudinp:  Art.  IV.  Sec.  2,  relating  to 
the  appoi  lionmont  of  state  senators  and 
Hepresentatives  and  (Lxlug  tlie  number  of 
Buch  Uenrewniatlvea. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  Sec.  2.  relating  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  associate  justices  from  four  to 
(dx  snd  providing  that  no  statute  shall 
he  held  unconstitutional  with  less  than 
five  Jiid_'(  H  concurring. 

Arnrnding  Art.  VI,  Sec.  7,  changing 
the  I'  liiriii  of  the  term  of  the  judge  of 
the  rrobale  Court. 

Amending  Art.  VII  by  adding  Sec.  10, 
providing  for  the  recall  of  public  offl- 

Amcndlng  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  2,  antborls- 
Ing  thp  setting  apart  of  a  fund  of  |260,- 

ooo  to  be  used  In  constructing  road<'. 
dlti  h<  H  and  fire  breaks  for  unsold  school 
and  swamp  lands. 

Amending  Art.  VTII,  Sec.  0.  relatin" 
to  the  lnve<!tment  of  school  funds  and 
aathorlslng  the  investment  and  loaning 
of  school  nicds  on  Improved  farm  lands 
i\lthln  the  state. 

Amending  Art.  VITT.  Sec.  8.  to  au- 
thorize the  setting  apart  of  certain  of 
the  state's  lands  as  slate  forests. 

Amending  Art.  IX  by  repealing  Ser 
11,  providing  for  the  publication  of  an 
annual  report  of  the  state  treasurer. 

Amending  Art.  IX  by  adding  Sec.  17a. 
relating  to  the  payment  of  bounties  by 
the  state  to  <  ncouraue  the  planting,  cul- 
tivation and  protcf  tion  of  forest  trees. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  18,  authoriz- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  taxing  d'>gs 
and  providing  for  the  payment  from 
funds  thus  derived  of  damages  sustained 
by  owners  by  reason  of  Injuries  caused 
by  dogs. 

MissowL— To    be    tubmitted  in 
1014: 

Amending  Art.  lY,  Sec.  lO.  fixing  the 
salary  of  members  of  the  legislature  at 
11,000  per  annum. 
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Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  47,  to  permit 
the  legislatnre  to  pdnaion  the  deaerrinff 

blind. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  57.  to  provide 
that  initiative  and  referendum  petitloiw 
shall  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  in- 
stead of  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
defining  the  powers  of  Initiative  and 
referendum,  and  limiting  the  resubmis- 
sion of  rejected  initiative  or  referendum 
measures. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  IG,  relating 
to  the  framing  of  charters  of  cities  hav- 


ing over  100,000  inhabitants  and  tlie 
pUDllcation  of  charter  amendments. 

Amending  Art.  X.  Sec.  12,  Increasing 
the  debt  limit  of  cities  of  above  100, OOO 

populai  Ion. 

Amending  Art.  X.  Sec.  12.  to  allow 
Kansas  <"lty  to  Incur  Indebtedness  for 
jiiiiulslt Ion  of  water  works,  gas  works, 
Htri  et  railways  and  other  public  utilities. 

Amending  Art.  X  by  adding  Sec.  23. 
providing  for  a  special  annual  levy,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  qnailfled  voters,  not 
to  eTceed  (18  cents  on  flOO  of  assessed 
valuation  for  road  purposes. 

Amt  nding  Art.  X  by  adding  Sec.  27, 
providing  for  state  fax  of  lo  ceuf*^  on 
each  $100  of  assessed  valuation  for  a 
road-improvement  fond. 

New  Meiico^To  be  gubmitted  in 

1914: 

Amending  Art.  V.  Sec.  1.  defining  the 
personnel  of  the  exeeuilv.'  di-partment; 
their  terms  of  ofllce  and  duties. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sees.  1.  2.  3.  4. 
5,  6.  end  7.  relating  to  taxation  and 
revenue. 

New  Tortc—Submitted  Nor.  4t 

Amending  Art.  I,  Sec.  7,  relating  to 
the  method  of  taking  private  property 
for  public  use.    Adopted,  424,028  to 

270.4t;7. 

.\mrndlng  Art.  I  by  adding  Sec.  19, 
providing  that  the  legislature  may  en- 
act laws  to  protect  the  Uvea,  eafety  or 
health  of  employees  and  also  permitting 
the  passage  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws.    Adopt.Mi,  6ia914  to  194,497. 

Amendltig  Art.  Vi.  Sec.  14,  by  adding 
two  Judges  In  Kings  County  ana  by  pro- 
viding that  the  number  of  Judges  In  any 
county  may  be  Increased  by  the  le^jlsla- 
ture  to  one  for  every  200.000  population 
of  the  county.  Adopted.  880,071  to 
255,530. 

Amending  Art.  VII.  Sec.  7,  permitting 
the  setting  aside  of  three  per  cent,  or 
the  wild  forest  land  of  the  state  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
reservoirs  to  regulate  flow  of  streams. 
Adopted,  486.264  to  187.290. 

Passed  by  the  legislature  of  1913,  to 

be  submitted  to  the  legislature  of 

1915: 

Amending  Art.  II,  .See.  1,  to  extend 
the  Bulfrage  to  women. 

Amending  Art  VII  by  adding  Sec.  7a, 
permitting  the  removal  of  mature,  dead 
or  fallen  timber  from  the  forest  pre- 
serve, nnd  the  leasing  of  camp  sites  and 
constiucUon  of  roads  and  trails  therefor. 

An  get  approved  on  Dee.  17  pro- 
vides for  the  aulmiieeioii  to  the  people 
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At  a  special  eleetion  of  April  14,  1014, 

of  a  proposal  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
atitutional  convention  in  1015. 

Nortli  CiroHiia.f—To  ba  aabmitted 

in  1914: 

Amending  Art.  I,  Sec.  G,  by  substitut- 
ing the  words  "war  between  tbe  states." 
for  "insurrection  or  rebellion  axainst  Um 
United  States," 

Amending  Art.  II,  Sec.  28,  relating 
to  the  Incieasf  of  c-umnonsatiun  and  the 
reduction  of  mllea>?t?  allowance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  (jt'iuTul  Assembly. 

Anu'iidlri-  Alt.  II.  by  addiug  Sec.  29, 
restricting  local.  [)rivate  and  special 
legislation. 

Ameodlns  Art  111,  Sec  X,  relating  to 
tne  beginning  of  tba  tera  offleem  of 
the  executive  department. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  by  the  elimination 
Of  obsolete  sections  20.  2G  and  S'.i 

AmindluK  Art.  V,  and  Art.  VII.  S.-r. 
9.  by  subatltuting  new  Art.  V,  to  revlso 
and  reform  the  system  of  revenue  and 
taint  ion. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1.  prohibit- 
ing the  creation  of  corporaUons  by  spe- 
cial acL 

Amending  Art  VIII.  Bee.  4.  Imposing 
on  the  legislature  the  duty  of  providing 
general  laws  for  organization  of  clil.s. 
towns  and  incorporated  villages. 

Amendiue  Art.  IX,  Sec.  3,  to  require 
a  public  ■cnool  term  of  six  montbs. 

Nortli  DakoU^To  be  lubmitied  in 
1014: 

Amending  the  constitution  to  provide 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum  on 
teglslatlvo  measures. 

AmendinfT  the  constitution  to  provide 
for  the  Initiative  and  referendum  on 
constitutional  amendments. 

Ann  ndlnj?  the  constitution  to  change 
the  name  of  the  state  Blind  Aaylnm. 

Amending  the  conttltotlon  to  permit 
atate  aid  for  highways. 

Amending  the  constitution  to  empower 
the  leplflature  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion and  operation  of  terminal  grain 
•leTators  witliin  the  Btato. 

Oklahoma.— Submitted  at  epeefal 

election  on  Aug.  5: 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec  Sa,  to  give  all 


counties  In  the  ttate  the  right  of  option 
on  the  qacBtlon  of  abollsbrng  township 
foremments.    Adopted.  3,182  majority. 

Amondlnp:  Art.  VI,  8pc.  ."U.  rcdncinjr 
the  membership  of  the  Hoard  of  Agri- 
culture.    .\dopted.  lO.Uir.  inn  jr. l  it V. 

Amending  Art.  VI,  by  adding  Sec.  32b. 
defining  certain  powers  and  duties  of 
the  commlmloners  of  the  land  office. 
Adopted.  11,085  majority. 

Amending  Art.  IX.  Sec.  9.  authorizing 
any  foreign  or  domestic  railroad  cnm- 
pany  on  the  ronsent  of  the  rorpornlinn 
Commission  to  sell  or  lease  Its  property 
or  franchises  or  acquire  property  and 
franchises  of  a  like  company.  Adopted. 
'61.786  tnajorlty. 

Amending  Art.  X.  Sec  12a.  providing 
that  ell  tateii  oaid  by  certain  pnbllc 
■tnrlee  eorpomtiooe  for  maintenance  of 


schools  be  dlstrlbnted  as  other  common 
school  funds.   Adopted,  15,878  majority. 

Ohio. — Submitted  Nov.  4  : 

Amending  Art  III,  Sees.  1,  2,  and  18 
relating  to  the  short  ballot  for  biaie 
oUicers.    Defeated,  238.7ti5  for,  4Gl,0Ga 
agalntit. 

Amending  Art.  X,  Sees.  1  and  2,  relnt- 
ing  to  the  short  ballot  for  county  and 

Sio  nl^'^*  omem  Iiefeated,  217,642  fOr, 
449,023  against.  * 

Amending  Art.  XI.  i^ec^v  1.  2,  3.  4, 
and  6,  relating  to  a  small  legislature. 
Defeaied.   L' iO.UGG  for,  417,5l.'J3  agaiust. 

Amendiu-  Art.  XII,  Sec.  12.  exempt- 
ing  Horn   laxinion   state  of  Ohio,  city 
village,  hamlet,  cuiniiy.  township,  rosd- 
district  and   schuol   bonds.  Defeated. 
311.7-17  for,  340,240  against 

Amendinc  Art.  XV,  Sec.  4,  relating  to 
the  eligibility  of  women  to  appointment 
as  members  of  boards  of  or  to  positions 
in  departments  and  institutions  caring 
for  women  and  children.  Adopted  434  - 
498  to  254  8GG.  *  ' 

.\t  the  same  election  a  referred  meas- 
ure (II.  ini\  xo.  3)  prohibiting  the 
••^bipment  conviyance  or  receiving  of 
Intoxlcatlni:  Ilguors  Into  territory  In 
which  Intoxlcatlog  liquors  are  prohlb- 

^Ifrr^!^^  d«»feated  by  860.534  for,  to 

455.009  agnir.  ^t. 

Pcnngylvania.— Submitted  Nov.  4: 
Amending  Art  III,  Sec.  7,  prohibiting 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  from  passing'  anv 
law  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or 
manufacturing  ;  t)ut  i)ermlttlng  the  leg- 
islature to  regulate  wages  or  salaries, 
hours  of  work,  and  welfare  of  employees 

I'LoH^^t  .  iJefeated,   203,033  for, 

210.J51  against 

Amending  Art.  VIII.  Sec.  3.  relating 
to  the  time  of  election  of  Judges  and 
todies  179*      ^^"^    Adopted,  217,845 

Amending  Art.  IX.  Sec.  1,  relating  to 
uniformity  of  taxation  and  the  ezemp> 
lion  from  taxation  of  public  property. 
Iteftated.  20.3.97G  for,  204,095  against 

.\ui.  nding  Art  IX,  Sec  4,  authorizing 
the  state  to  Issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  150.000.000  for  the  improvement  of 

SiSTw'ta-.t'^-'*^  *«■ 

Amending  Art.  IX.  Sec.  15,  relating 
to  municipal  obligations  for  debt  In- 
curred for  the  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  waterworks,  subways,  under- 
uroiind  railways  and  appurtenances. 
Adopted.  20S.or.:{  lu  2ni.no.< 

South  Carolina.— To  be  submitted 
in  1914s 

Amending  Art.  X  by  adding  Sec.  10. 
to  empower  the  cities  of  Rumter  and 
Iiarlinu'ton  and  the  towns  of  Helton  and 
Walhalla  to  assess  abutting  property  for 
permanent  Improvements. 

The  amendments  to  Art.  X,  Sees. 
14a  and  16,  approved  bv  the  people 
in  1012  (A,  T,  1912,  p.  189)  wen 
ratified  by  the  legislature  of  1918. 

South  Dtkota^Tb  be  anbinltted  in 

1914: 


Aoiendlng  Art  III,  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  ialilatlTe  and  referendnm. 
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AmradlDg  Art  III,  Sec.  0,  relating  to  j  ilce"  nnd  "Justices."  Adopted,  14,808 
the  torm  of  office  and  compoiMtlon  of  to  7,203. 


members  of  the  legislature. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  7.  relating  to 
A  QQonim  ot  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Conn. 

Amending  Art.  VII.  Sec.  1,  extending 

the  suffrage  to  women. 

Amending  Art.  VIII.  Sec.  5,  rclatliif; 
to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  school  aud 
endowment  lands. 

Amending  Art.  IX.  Sec.  5.  relating  to 
the  election  of  county  officers. 

Ameadlng  Art.  XIV,  Seca.  2  and  8. 
prorldlng  a  state  board  of  control  for 
■tatc  Inititatlone. 

Amending  Art.  XXI  by  adding  section 
7,  anthorlzlnp  tho  legislature  to  provirle 
for  the  Irrigation  of  agricultural  Iniuls. 

A  resolution  proposins  and  recom- 
mending  a  constitutional  QonTCBtion 
was  passed  by  the  legiilatare  for 
Bubmission  at  the  next  general  eiee* 
tioB  Nov.  1914. 

Texas.— Submitted  at  a  epeeiel  elec- 
tion on  July  19: 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sees.  40  and  52, 
authurlslaif  the  issue  of  bonds  for  pub- 
lic Improvements  and  the  levy  of  a  tax 
to  pay  Interest  and  sinking  fund  thereon. 

Defeated.  19.745  for,  120,734  against. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  7.  reladn^  to 
the  creation  and  formation  of  Judicial 
district^,  the  terms,  compensation  and 
qualification  of  the  Judges  of  the  district 
courts,  and  the  times  of  holding  court. 
Defeated.  88,320  for.  112.548  against 


pndlBC  Art.  XVI,  by  adding  new 
Sec.  58,  reiatlttg  to  the  tennre  of  office 
and  corapen<<ation  of  public  officials.  De- 
feated. 29..'i<jT  for,  108,254  agaUlSt. 

To  be  submitted  in  1914: 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1.  providing 
for  the  Initiative  on  legl>;!ailv.'  measures. 

Amending  Art  III.  Sec.  24.  granting 
members  of  the  legislature  a  salary  of 
$1,200  per  annum,  and  mileage  not  ex- 
ceeding flye  cents  per  mile,  and  Increas- 
ing the  length  of  a  regular  leaaloii  of 

the  legislature. 

Amending  Art.  XI  liy  adding'  Sec.  7a. 
authorizing  rountles  bordering  on  th-' 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  build  sea  walls  and 
designate  sea-wall  reclamation  districts 
for  the  protectloa  of  life  and  property. 

Vermont. — Submitted  >rarcli  4 : 

Amending  Art  II.  relating  to  the  ap- 
proving^ signing  or  yetoing  of  bills. 
Adopted.  lf.t)47  to  8.078. 

Amending  Art  XXIV,  Sees.  1.  2.  4.  5, 
and  6.  relating  to  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly:  the  biennial 
election  of  state  officers,  and  the  term 
of  office  of  Senators  and  RepretentatlTes. 
asst.<«tant  jodgen  aad  eherln.  Adopted, 

10.849  to  7.808. 

Amending  Art.  XXX,  relating  to  the 
granting  of  charters  of  Incorporation. 
Adopted.  14.589  to  7.542. 

Amending  Art  XXXI.  changing  the 
worOa  ''Jadge**  and  ''Jadgct**  to  '*iae> 


Amending  Art  XXXII,  permitting  the 
General  Assembly  to  pa^s  laws  compell- 
ing compensation  for  lujuriet  looelTed 
by  employees.   Adopted,  15,985  to  7.800. 

Amending  Art.  X.XXIII,  nlntlng  to 
the  rearrangement  and  reuumberlng  of 
(  h  ipter  li  of  the  Constttotloii.  Adopted, 

14.iib5   to  0,1)30. 

Amending  I'h.  2.  Sec  14,  rein  ting  to 
the  printing  of  votes  aud  proceedings  of 
the  General  Aaaembly.  Adopted,  16,258 
to  7,447. 

Amending  Ch.  2,  Sec.  20,  prohibiting 
the  decliyratlon  by  the  legislature  of  any 
person  to  be  snllty  of  treason  or  felony. 
Adopted,  18,958  to  9,244. 

Wathingtoiir— To  be  lubmitted  In 
1914: 

Amending  Art  II,  Sec.  .'53,  prohibit- 
ing the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens, 
other  than  ibuse  who  In  good  faith  have 
declared  their  Intention  to  become  dtl- 
sens  of  the  United  States. 


Wisconsin. — To 
1914: 


be    submitted  in 


Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec  1,  providing 
for  the  Initiative  on  leglalatlve  neae- 


ures. 

Amending  Art.  IV.  Sec.  21,  fixing  the 
f:alary  of  members  of  the  legislature  at 
$000  per  annum  and  a  mileage  rate  of 

two  cents. 

.\nt.  ruling  Art.  VII,  Sees.  6  and  7, 
empowering  the  legislature  to  alter  the 
limits,  decrease  or  increase  the  numl>er 
of  circuits  and  providing  for  the  election 
by  qnallfled  electors  of  one  or  more  cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Amending  Art.  VIII   by  adding  Sec. 

11.  permitting  the  state  to  grant  annui- 
ties and  Insurance  upon  such  rislcs  and 
in  Bueh  manner  as  may  be  piesovtbed  by 
law. 

Amending  Art.  VIII  by  adding  Sec. 
IZ,  permitting  the  state  to  grant  Insnr* 
ance  npon  such  risks  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Amending  Art.  XI  by  adding  Sec.  8a, 
empowering  cities  and  vlllnRes  to  am<>nd 
their  charters  and  to  fin  me  and  adopt 
nt  vv  ( liartcrs  and  to  fii.act  laws  nnd 
ordinances  relating  to  rauniciniil  affairs. 

Amondin;  Art.  XI  by  addini;  Sec.  3b, 
providing  that  when  private  property 
Is  taken  for  pnblic  use  by  municipal 
corporations,  additional  adjoining  or 
neighboring  property  may  be  takOtt  un- 
der conditions  to  be  preserlbed  by  Uie 

legislature. 

Amending  Art.  XII.  Sec.  1,  relating 
to  the  manner  of  amending  tho  constitu- 
tion, providing  ibai  anicndment.s  may  be 
proposed  in  cither  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  If  agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of 
the  menbere  elected  to  each  of  the  two 
honses  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
at  the  next  general  election. 

Amending  Art.  XTI.  by  adding  Sec  8, 
providing  for  the  Initiative  on  constita- 

tlotin!  nmendments. 

Ainendifir   Art.   XTTI  bv   adding  Sec. 

12.  providing  for  the  recall  of  public 
oaoers. 
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mJHIOIFAIi  HOXB  &UIJI 


Hew  York.— The  CuUcn-Levy  bill 
became  a  law  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  on  April  10.  It  pro- 
Tidps  that  every  cjty  in  the  state 
shall  have  power  to  regulate,  manage 
and  control  Ste  property  and  local  af* 
fairs  and  is  granted  all  the  rights, 
privi?ejre3  and  jurisdiction  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  such  power 
into  cxectttion.  No  enumeration  of 
powers  in  this  or  any  other  law,  it 
was  dccluri'd,  shall  operate  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  this  general  grant  of 
power,  or  to  exclude  other  powers 
comprehended  witliin  this  general 
grant.  Subject  to  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  a  series  of  specific  grants  of 
power  were  enumerated.  The  powers 
prriTitcd  were  fleclared  to  he  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  substitution  for 
all  the  powers,  rights,  privileges  and 
functions  listing  in  any  oi^  pur- 
suant to  nny  other  provision  of  law. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  un- 
der this  law.  Since  its  enactment  an 
ordinance  has  Ixmh  passed  in  New 
York  City  requiring  city  employees 
to  live  within  the  state,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  bill  made  this  legal.  A  com- 
mittee was  app-^'intrd  in  the  Sprinp 
to  moke  a  general  investigation  of 
the  possibility  of  providing  proper 
ppn<5inna  for  city  employees,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  city  now  has  sufft- 
eient  power  under  this  law  to  estab* 
lish  such  a  system.  It  seems  to  be 
a  general  iTunrr inn  tliat  much  so- 
called  social  le^iHlatiou  is  possible  un- 
der this  new  law,  such  as  a  provision 
for  reereations,  amusements,  etc. 

An  optional  city  government  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  leg- 
islature which  gave  to  the  cities  of  ^e 
second  and  third  classes  in  that  state 


power  to  choose  one  of  throe  forms 
of  municipal  government:  the  limited 
council;  the  limited  eooncil  with  ap- 
pointive city  manager;  and  govern- 
ment by  means  of  separate  executive 
and  legislativa  departments.  The 
"limited  oouncil"  is  only  another  name 
for  commission  government.  The 
third  type  is  that  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  "federal"  type.  The 
bill  did  not  pass,  but  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  come  up  again  in  the 
IQl'k  session. 

Ohio.-— As  a  result  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;il  :nnondraents  adopted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1U12  (.1.  y.  /?.,  11)12,  p.  191), 
the  cities  of  Oliio  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  adopting  new  charters, 
rioveiand  leading  the  way  with  one 
which  was  formally  approved  on  Sept. 
3.  It  provided  for  non-partisan  pri- 
maries and  elections;  a  mayor  and 
one  oonneilman  from  each  of  the  20 
wards;  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall;  the  merit  system;  and  six 
departments  (law*  public  service,  pub- 
lic welfare,  finance,  public  safety,  and 
public  utilities),  each  in  charge  of  a 
direetor  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Hie 
charter  leaves  to  the  city  all  the  powers 
of  local  self-government  granted  by  the 
home-rule  amendment  oif  the  constitu- 
tion. There  Is  no  attempt  to  limit 
those  powers. 

Tlie  constitutionality  of  the  charter 
was  upheld  by  a  divided  court.  An 
earlier  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(State  of  Ohio  eso  rel.  Toledo  r.  John 
J.  Lyiich)  held  that  no  city  could  do 
more  under  the  constitutional  amend* 
ments  than  heretofore,  unless  it  first 
adopted  a  charter  under  tbrni  or  se- 
cured authority  from  the  assembly. 
An  optional  charter  bill  giving  cities 
the  choice  of  three  forms  ol  ohartw 
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(commission  goTerament,  citv  mana- 

Er  and  federal)  wm  pueed  by  the 
rislature. 

Michigan. — A  circuit  court  judge 
has  upheld  the  cuiLstitutionality  of 
the  Hiehigaa  home-rule  law  in  the 
first  real  test  to  which  the  law  has 
been  subjected  in  the  courts.  An  in- 
junction was  sought  on  three  snecial 
grounds;  that  the  home*niIe  blu  was 
uncnri^titutionnl  because  it  delegates 
legislative  power  to  cliurtcr  coinniis- 
sioncrs;  because  the  act  provided  for 
the  incorporation  of  eities  and  also 
for  the  revision  and  amendmrnt  of 
city  charters  and  is  broader  than  the 
title;  and  that  the  Saginaw  charter 
eommissioner'a  work  was  void  because 
it  had  not  been  completed  in  90  days. 
The  court  held  against  the  injunction 
petitioner  on  all  theie  pointi. 

Wiscondn.— The  legielature  of  1013 
acted  favorably  on  a  comprehensive 
constitutional  amendment  that  paves 
the  wav  for  home  rule  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  state.  The  electors  will 
vote  on  this  question  at  the  election 
in  November,  1014.  It  is  expected 
that  the  amendment  will  be  approved 
at  the  polls  by  a  substantial  majority 
and  that  the  logislfitnre  elected  at 
that  time  will  probably  pass  the  nec- 
eioary  enabling  act  without  delay. 

HiasonrL — Bills  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  St.  Lmija 
excise  and  police  board  departmenta 
from  the  goTemor  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  mavor  of  St.  Louis, 
leaving  the  removal  power  with  either 
the  governor  or  the  mayor,  at  pk-as- 
tire,  and  with  the  city  council  *'for 
cause,"  were  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture  of  1913.  If  the  governor  re- 
mores  all  the  members  of  a  board, 
however,  he  is  vested  with  power  to 
fill  the  vacancies.  Viewing  t'l'.  bills 
as  passed  without  reference  to  the 
ciTCnmstanees  surrounding  their  pas- 
sage, it  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  they  give  a  deoTce  of  home  rule 
in  these  departments  of  the  St.  Louis 
government  without  impairing  the 
right  and  power  of  the  state  to  step 
in  and  compel  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

Kaasaa.— A  disenssion  of  the  needs 
of  a  hoine-nilc  constitutional  amend- 
ment wr!3  a  feature  of  the  meeting  of 
the  citv  attorneys  of  the  state,  in 
oonnceuoa  with  the  eoBTantioa  of  the 


League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  at 
Kanias  City,  Kansas.  The  league^ 
which  is  composed  of  85  cities  of  the 
state,  is  already  of  record  as  being 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  municipM 
home^rule  policy. 

Texas. — A  bill  carrying  into  effect 
the  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
in  November,  1012  {A,  Y.  B.,  1012,  p. 
103),  was  passed  at  the  1013  session. 

Colorado. — The  home-rule  provision 
of  tlie  constitution  (Article  20)  was 
amended  in  1012  through  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  in  audi  a  way 
as  to  extend  its  home^mle  features. 
It  will  be  diflicult  to  determine  the 
scope  of  this  amendment  imtil  there 
have  been  some  court  deeisions  on  the 
article,  which  virtually  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  a  home  ritle  charter 
shall  supersede  all  state  iawa  m  con- 
flict therewith.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  imlicated  in  a  previous  decision 
that  the  home  rule  amendment  does 
not  deprive  the  state  of  its  police 
control  in  home-rule  cities.  That  sug^ 
ge>tion  is  in  line  with  prevailing  opin- 
ion and  will  probably  guide  the  court 
when  this  new  provision  is  tested. 

Washington.— The  people  of  Seattle 
have  been  a  ! vised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  (Dolan  «.  Pugct 
Sound  Traetion,  Light  ft  Power  Co.) 
that  their  legislative  power  under 
the  initiative  and  referendum  is  not 
coextensive  with  the  power  of  the 
city  eoundl.  The  eourt  held  that 
"the  power  to  grant  franchises  is  a 
sovereign  power";  whilo  it  might  be 
delegated  by  the  ^.tute  to  a  city,  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  city  un- 
less expressly  so  delegated.  In  this 
case  a  iranchise  was  granted  violatin  j 
the  terms  of  the  city  charter  reserving 
to  the  council  or  the  people  the  right 
to  acquire  "all  the  property  of  tho 
grantee  within  tho  limits  of  the  pub- 
lie  streets"  without  including  any 
valuation  for  the  frauehite  iteelf,  and 
that  "every  ordinance  making  any 
such  grant  shall  contain  a  reserva- 
tlon  of  these  rights  of  the  city  eoun* 
cil  and  the  people."  The  ordinance  in 
question  did  not  reserve  these  rights. 
The  court  found  the  ordinance  valid 
and  the  charter  provision  void,  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislature  had  vested 
in  the  city  the  power  to  grant  fran- 
chises, that  granting  franchises  is  a 
subject  of  legislative  authority,  and 
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thai  "ilie  legislative  ftnihority  of  the  i  enaeted  by  the  legislature  it  anperior 

city  mcftns  the  mayor  and  city  coun-Jto  and  supersedes  all  "freeholder 
ciL"  The  court  fortified  its  position  i  charter"  provisions  inconsistent  wittt 
by  the  argument  that  a  general  law!  it. 
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Adoption  and  Distribntioa^There 

was  no  diminution  of  interest  in  com- 
mission  government  during  1913.  Up 
to  Dec.  1,  1913,  there  were  128  cities 
addec"  to  the  li>f.  as  compared  with 
64  added  in  1912,  8C  in  1911,  OG  in 
1910,  and  23  in  1909.  The  accom- 
panying table  ineludes  the  eitiee 
adopting  commission  gOTemment  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  of  1013 
and  those  added  to  the  list  in  1912 
not  reported  in  the  last  issue  ot  the 
TSAB  Book. 

The  total  number  of  cities  now  be- 
i^g  governed  under  the  commission 
form  is  371  (Dee.  1, 1913),  distributed 
nmor.ir  tlio  different  groups  of  states 
as  follows: 

Northwestern  80 

Southwestern  «   64 

North  Central   154 

Pacific  And  Rocky  Mountaina   48 

Middle   48 

South  Contml   42 

South'Tri  ........*.«.......,....  27 

New  Eaglaud   8 

The  total  population  of  tliese  cities 
is  about  7,600,000.  The  annual  in- 
erease  in  population  of  cities  under 
cnmTTii.csion  ^ovprnmont  has  been  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

1901   3f),Wl 

1905  ■  Ts.siX) 

1907   26r>.224 

1908   162,940 

1909   485.724 

1910   833.840 

1911  2, 120.0*30 

1912   l,17S.4:i5 

1913   2,333.377 

The  classification  of  commission- 
governed  oities  by  population  is  as 

follows: 

Population 

Ov(>r     2<M).(X10   5 

lOO.ttiH)  to  jou.ooit   8 

60.01K)  to  UR>.0(K»   24 

25.000  to  60.000   43 

lOrOOOto  25.000   73 

Lawtluui  10.000   218 

State  Legislation. — Twenty-eight 
PennsylTania  cities  went  on  a  com- 

mission-gnvornmont  l);isis  on  Dec.  1, 
1913,  as  tlie  ro«'ilt       tho  ]>nssage  of 


legislature.    In  one-half  of  the  citiss 

of  the  third  cla-^s,  the  hill  as  ftnallj 
amended  provides  that  the  mayor 
shall  receive  .$500  per  annum  and  eadi 
councilman  $2.50.  In  the  12  larger 
cities  the  salaries  of  the  council  are 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500  each.  The  sal- 
aries of  succeeding  couneils  may  be 
fixed  by  ordinance.  It  is  therefore 
pnsaiible  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  atfectiiig  salaries  to  adjust  them 
80  as  to  admit  of  tbe  adoption  of  the 
bnsiness-Miannfircr  plan.  If  sufTiciont 
intorost  i^*  aroused  in  the  boroughs, 
which  number  (j24  iu  Pennsylvania 
and  which  range  in  population  from 
500  to  10,000.  an  elTort  will  ho  made 
to  extend  the  commission,  form  to 
them. 

In  Missouri  two  laws  were  enacted 

at  the  1913  sossinn.  brinfjine  the  spc- 
ond-  and  third-class  cities  of  the  state 
under  the  system,  but  the  law  affect- 
ing the  latter  has  been  declared  liacon* 
stitiitional  by  one  of  the  lower  courts. 
New  Mi'xico  adopted  a  law  (March  15^ 
1013)  providing  an  optional  form  of 
commission  provernment  for  citi^ 
towns  and  villages. 

City-Manager  Plan. — With  its  adop- 
tion in  Dayton,  O.,  tbe  increasing  in* 
teropt  in  the  city  manager  plan  of 
municipal  government  is  now  elevated 
to  the  status  of  an  important  move- 
ment. The  real  pioneer  was  Sumter* 
S.  C,  which  lias  had  the  plan  in  ef- 
fect since  Jan.  1  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
193).  Sumter  in  turn  got  it  from 
T.fif;kpoTt,  N.  Y.,  whose  Board  of 
Trade  presented  the  plan  fruitlessly 
to  the  state  legislature  two  years 
ago.  Staunton,  Va.,  has  had  a  quasi 
city-manager  plan  for  several  years. 
Dayton,  being  the  first  real*  city 
to  adopt  the  plan,  seems  destined,  to 
assume  the  position  which  Galveston 
and  Des  Moines  have  occupied  ia 
relation  to  the  commission  plan. 

Tlic  basic  theories  involved  in  th9 
position  of  an  appointive  city  mana- 
ger, holding  ofTice  ot  the  pleasure  of 
an    elective    entninission,    have  been 


the  Clark  bill       ihe  Pennsylvania  i  ilealt  with  at  ienj^th  in  an  article  eo- 
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CITIES  ADOPTLNQ  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  IN  1912-13 


Alessndria,  IjB,  

Allentown.  Pa  

Altxonri,  Pa   

Ashlaad,  Wia  

Baton  I{ouKe,  La 
Battle  Crctk,  Mich 

Hcaron,  N.  Y  

HeaviT  Falls,  P»,.,. 
Belle  Fourcha,  8.  D. 

BMbpp,T«  

BovdiBtowB*  N«  J.. . 

Bradfgrd.  Pa  

Brfato!.  Tenn  

r:.ir.,.  ]]{  

C'nrl'nnilnlo,  I'a 
Cnrh.iU  IIill,  Ala.... 

Cart ill'',  Ga  

Charlt  »i.>ti,  Miw.. . , 

Chester,  J'a  

Cheyenne,  Wyo  

Colorado  City,  Colo. 

Corry,  Pa  

Covington,  Ky  

Dayton,  O  

D'-n\  <  r,  Cr  Jo  

D.  xil  rt  Lake,  N.  D.. 
I)oii:il(lsuriviile,  Ia.. 
Duiuth,  Minn. . . . . . 

Ea-Mton,  P»  . 

Elba,  Ala  

Erie.  Pa  

BveLeah.  Mina  

Fainnontf  W.  Va. . . . 

Fargo,  N.  D  

Floronco,  S.  C  

Fort  Collins,  Colo... 
Fort  Smith,  Atk.  .  .  . 
Franklin.  'I'l'K,,,,, , , 

Franklin,  Pa.  

Fraokaton^I^ ..... 

Oarnett,  Kan  

Q«neeM^e,  III.  

GnJtoi..  W.  Va  

Grt  'it  1<<  nd,  Kan.... 
Hh. Monti. ■hi.  N.  J... 
Iliiiniiiuad,  La. . . .  *  . 
Ilarlinger,  Tex. . ... 

Harrisbttrg.  Ill,  

Harriobuti.  Pft,  


11,213 
61.913 

52.127 
11. .594 
14,897 
2.').2fi7 
10,G29 
12.191 
IJ8S2 


4.2S0 

14,454 
7,148 
14,548 
17,040 
l.Gl'7 
4.()<)7 

i.k;« 

38.537 
11,320 
29.178 
6.991 

63.270 
116..577 
213.381 
6.157 
4,090 

78.466 

28..532 
1.079 

86.525 
7,036 
9,711 

14.331 
7.057 
8.210 

23.875 


HaadtooJPia^, 

Uickonr|ll.O  

tUftOB,  Kan.  

Aobon.  O  

Jackaon,  Tenn  

JfntiinRs,  La  

Jcfry  ("ity,  N.  J  

Juluiwtown,  Pa  

Joplin,  Mo   

Kingman,  Kan  

Ladysniith,  Vt  "\s  


•«•••«•••»«• 


9,767 

*  3.646 
3.171 
2.334 
3.199 

7.663 
4.622 
4.112 

2.942 

5.  .109 
64.1Ht) 
25.452 
8.716 
2.842 
5,46S 
15.779 
3,925 
287,779 
55.482 
32.073 
2.570 
2,352 
4.843 
11.449 


Lakeland,  Fla  

Lakewood.  O . . . . 

Larso.  FU  

I>a8  VPRns.  N.  M 
Lawrencr,  Ivaa.. 

lA-banon,  Pa  

Lvford,  Tex  

^lcKee8port.  Pa. 
Marseilles.  111. ... 
MaaonCitf, 
Manball,  Te>. . . 
Meadville.  Pa. .  . 

Middlfton,  O  

MilUnllo,  N.J  . 
MorK.-iiitown,  N. 
Morris,  Minn. . .  . 
Murphvsboro,  111..... 

Nn.-tlivillo,  Tenn  

Natchitoch«%_La. . . . . 

New  C&sUa,Pa  

NuunwTex...  

Nutley,  N.  J  

Oil  City.  Pa  

Orangfburu,  8.  C  

Orbindo.  Fla  

Ottiiwa,  Kan  , 

Ottuniwa,  la  

Pasadena.  Cal ....... 

Pawhuaka,  Okla.  

Pcnaacola,  Fla  

Phcsniz,  Aris  

Pittston.  Pa  

PoUmn.  Tex  

Port  Byron.  Ill  

Portland.  Ore  

RalriKh.  N.  C  

HeadinK.  Pa  

River  Forest,  III  

Rohfltown.  Tex  

Sabetba.  Kan  

St.  Petersbunt,  Fla. . . 

San  Benito,  Tex  

San  Bernardino,  Cal. . 

Ran  Mateo,  Cal  

Sea  I.tle  City,  N.  J.. . 

.SoirHTville,  Tex  

South  Ih  thlehein,  Pa. 
Spiirtun^urg,  S.  C.... 

Spit-r,  T<  X  , 

SpriiiKheld,  O  

Surinuticld.  TeUL . . . . 

Taylor*  Tex  

Ttonell.Tex  

Tituaville,  Pa  

Tower.  Minn  

Tran-s verse  City.  

Union.  N.  J  

Vicksburg,  Mi.*9  

Vinoland.  N.  J  

Williamsporti  P^.... 

Willis.  Tex  

Williston.  N.  D  

WUkfl»>Bam,Pa..... 
Toik.  Pa.  


8.710 
16.181 
281 

3.719 

2,570 
19.240 


C^a  •  ••••••••••••••I 


42,604 
3,291 
11.280 
11^ 
12.780 
16.162 
12.451 
2.713 
1,685 
7.485 
110.364 
2.632 


6,009 
15,657 
5.906 
3.894 
7.650 
22.012 
30.291 
2.474 
22.892 
11,134 
16.267 


652 
207.714 
19.218 
96.071 
MM 


1,768 
4.127 


a  •  •  •  < 


12,779 
4.384 
551 


19.973 
17,517 


46,921 
2.085 

8.533 
1.111 
12.115 
21.023 
20.814 
5.282 
81,800 


3,124 
e7.105 
46,780 


titled  'The  Theory  of  the  New  Con- 
trolled Executive  Plan,"  by  Richard 
S.  Childs,  in  the  National  Municipal 
Review  for  January,  1913.  In  brief, 
the  theoretical  gains  are  as  follows: 
Unlike  the  Des  ^foinea  type  of  com- 
mission plan,  it  gives  complete  unifi- 
cation of  the  administrative  establish- 
]d«d1  It  makes  it  poaible  to  hm  a 


permanent  professioiial  eicpert  admin- 
istrator.   It  abolisheB  the  one  man 

power  in  the  mayor-and  cotmcil  phin, 
Bincc  this  executive  is  under  continu- 
ous control.  It  leaves  the  people  free 
to  choo.se  candidates  simply  as  repre- 
sentatives, unlimited  by  any  implied 
requirement  as  to  executive  experi- 
ence or  capaoity  to  earn  a  large  lal* 
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ary.  It  ftbnndon««  the  unscientific  plan 
of  attempting  to  select  executive  ex- 
perts by  popular  election  for  .short 
terms.  Except  as  to  its  civil  service 
provisions,  the  Dajton  charter  is  a 
TAluable  contribution  to  the  progresB 
of  municipal  government.  Its  fea- 
tures are  discussed  in  detail  in  an 
article,  "The  City-^lanager  Plan  of 
Government  for  Dayton,  by  L.  D. 
l7pson,  in  the  Katioml  Munwipal  JCe- 
^<  ir  for  October.  11)13. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  com- 
munitiei  which  have  adopted  the  city- 
manager  plan  in  1913;  the  only  other 
city  IS  Sumter,  which  adopted  its 
charter  in  1012: 

Population 

Dayton.  O   116..')77 

Bpringfield.0   46.921 

Hirkory.  N.C   3.7 1  ti 

Morgantown,  N.  C   2.712 

Morm.  Minn.  ClBMttfiad)   l.t^H.'i 

PhoDnix.  Aria   11.134 

La  Grando.  Ow   4.843 

AmariUo.  Tex   9.957 

TeriwU.  Tex   7,050 

Cadillao  Mich   8.375 

Mwustee.  Ifieh   1S381 

CoUiiMviU0,Okla.   1.824 

General   Charter  Undertaldiigi.— 

New  II n von.  Conn.,  has  secured  by  act 
of  the  legislature  the  ri^'ht  to  draft 
its  own  charter.  In  Washington,  D. 
C,  there  ia  a  ▼igoroua  movement  to 
aecure  a  charter  from  rcin^jress  tliat 
will  permit  the  participation  of  the 
residents  in  the  manageuicnt  of  their 
eity  affaire.  At  preeent,  the  govern- 
ing commission  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  residents  have  no  vote. 
In  Detroit  a  new  charter  was  drafted 
which  will  be  voted  on  in  February, 
1014;  it  contains  no  new  (matures 
of  a  general  character.  On  Sept.  30 
the  voters  of  Minneapolis  defeated  a 
commission  crovernment  charter.  On 
Jan.  1,  1914,  St.  Taul  will  begin 
to  operate  under  ita  eommiaelon  ehar* 
ter.  St.  Louis  has  a  charter  commis- 
sion nt  work;  a  year  nsro  it  adopted 
the  initiative  and  a  referendum.  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  defeated  a  new  eharter  in 
December.  A  new  comniission-crov- 
ernment  charter  will  be  voted  upon 
in  Omaha  in  the  Spring  of  1914. 
Denver  went  on  a  commission  basis 
in  May.  An  effort  to  ropcnl  tlm  com- 
miBsion  form  in  Spokane  wns  defeated. 
Seattle  is  at  work  on  a  new  cliarter. 
PMtlaiid,  Ore.,  voted  a  eommisiion 


charter.  Los  Angeles  on  March  24 
adopted  a  number  of  important  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
public  utilities  and  providing  that  all 
functions  of  the  city  are  to  be  divided 
into  nine  aubdiviaiona  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  council  is  to  be  a  committee- 
man for  such  a  division.  The  func- 
tions of  the  several  councilmen  under 
this  amendment  are  not  thoee  of  ad* 
minieVrative  eupervisiion,  but  simply 
of  investigation.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation was  voted  down. 

State  Oovenuneot  by  CommliaioiL— 
Tn  a  message  to  the  Kansas  legisla- 
ture dated  March  10,  1913,  Governor 
Hodges  recoiuaiended  to  its  members 
that  they  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
commission  form  of  government  for 
the  state  of  Kansas.  lie  held  that 
there  ia  no  good  reason  why  .a  state 
government  should  be  modeled  after 
the  Federal  Government  and  main- 
tained that  If  a  commission  form  of 
government  ia  good  for  cities,  it 
should  be  even  better  for  a  atate.  He 
said : 

Two  years  ajro  I  Ru^rfroRted  a  ulngle 
leglRlatlve  nssoinbly  of  liO  ujumbers  from 
30  legislative  districlH.  I  am  now  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  number  Is 
too  large,  and  that  a  legislative  assem- 
bly of  one.  or  at  most  two.  from  each 
Congressloiinl  district  would  be  amply 
lar«(".  My  JudKnienr  Is  that  the  Oover- 
noi-  should  be  cx  officio  a  member  and 
presiding  officer  ot  this  assembly,  and 
that  It  should  bo  permitted  to  meet  In 
such  frequent  and  reprular  or  adjourned 
sesHlons  as  the  exigencies  of  fbe  public 
business  may  demand:  tlmt  their  terms 
of  oflico  be  fur  f<»ur  or  six  yi-ats  :  and 
that  they  be  paid  salaries  sultlclent  to 
justify  them  in  devoting  their  entire 
lime  to  the  public  business.  Such  a 
legUlatlve  assembly  would  not.  I  be- 
lieve, more  expensive  than  oar  prea- 
ent  system.  It  would  rentralixe  respon- 
Hllilliiy  and  accountability,  and  under 
the  cheek  of  the  reeall  would  be  quickly 
respfitislve  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  I  heie  seems  to  me  to  be  no  ques- 
tion but  what  it  would  be  vastly  more 
emdent  than  OQF  present  systeai,  as 
well  as  vastly  more  economical. 

Similar  aug^^estioos  have  been  made 

by  publicists  in  Minncpota.  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  but  so  far 
the  question  remains  an  academic  one, 
although  a  bill  was  actually  Intro- 
duced at  ^t.  Paul  for  a  atate  execu- 
tive commission. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
League  of  Califomia  MmiicipaUtiev 
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on  Oct.  10,  1013,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  report 
in  1914  on  the  adviaabllity  of  a  wm- 


mission  form  of  government  for  that 
state.  (See  alBO  II,  Popular  Qovern- 
ment  and  Ourrmt  Poliiio;) 


EFFICIENCY  AND  &ESEABCH 


Besearch  Bureaus. — The  following 
Is  a  Hat  of  bureaus  of  municipal  re- 
search prepared  for  the  yational 
Municipal  RevietOf  with  the  dnt<-  of 
establishment  and  expenditure  during 
the  last  fi.scal  year  giveu  for  each 
organization: 

Private  A>ji  ncics 

Alamoda  (  ounty  Tax  Association:  »ec- 
r«tar7,  w.  s.  (;ould.  Otkland.  CaL; 
March.  1911.  sn.OdO. 

Chicago,  lUii )  au  Lif  imbUe  Efflciencr  : 
director.  Harris  S.  Kcelen  810  Fa- 
month  Court:  August,  1010.  $180,000 
for  three  years'  work. 

Clnclonati,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search: dlrictor.  Knfua  K.  Miles.  804 
Neave  Building  :  Julv.  1909.  $10,784. 

Des  Moines.  Bureau  of  Public  Em- 
clencj  and  Kconomj :  secretary,  J.  G. 
Mitchrll :  October,  1011.  $800  for  first 
four  months. 

Hobolten,  Robert  L.  BteTena  Fund  for 
Municipal  Research :  secretary,  Qeue- 
Tiere  w.  Beavers.  Hudson  Trust  Build- 
Icp:  1010.  $^.0O0. 

Hudson  County.  N.  .T..  fMtlz.ons'  F«'d- 
eratlon :  pocri-tary,  WIn.ston  ratil,  fi.'iT 
Summit  Av.  nu<\  Jcn^ey  City  ;  1912. 
$5.0tto  or  ."^  i(i,(iin» 

Jersey  City,  IJurcau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search :  director,  Frank  Stevens.  46 
Montgomery  Street:  Febroarji  1912. 

Memphis.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
>»earch.  1909.  Activities  suspended  tem- 
porarily in  1911  through  lark  of  funds. 

New  York,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search :  directors,  W.  II.  A!l<n,  Henry 
Bnicre.  and  F.  A.  rieveland.  2G1  Broad- 
way:  January,  1900.  $97.T»i:i. 

rhiladelphia,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
pearcb:  director,  Jesse  D.  Burks,  731 
Real  Itetate  Trust  Building ;  Julj.  1900. 
fsn.ooo. 

rittsburgh.  romniltrpc  on  Municipal 
Researrh  (of  i  lvl  -  (  ntnnil.-^slon «  :  see- 
refarv.  Allen  T.  IJurns.  :;J4  Fourth  Avo- 
nu.- :  January.  1909.  $c..478. 

Wniiinsford.  Conn.,  Bureau  of  Munl- 
clnal  Research :  secretary.  Martin  F. 
riunkett ;  February,  1011.  Expenses 
nesllirlble. 

Wayne  County,  Ind..  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research :  secretary,  N.  C.  Hcl- 
/  ronimns.  Kb  hmnnd.  Ind. 

Westchester  County.  N.  Y.,  Research 
Bureau  :  director,  otto  (}.  Cartwriehf, 
16  Court  Street,  White  Plains;  October, 

loia  fiaooo. 

Publle  Agenetet 

Baltimore,  Department  of  I./egl8latlve 
Reference:  director,  Horace  K.  Flack, 
City  Hall :  January.  1907.  $3..'i73.82. 

Boston.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
(of  Finance  Commission)  :  director. 
George  A.  O.  ErnMt,  410  TreuHHit  Build- 
ing;  1910.  15,000. 


Kansas  City.  Mo..  Municipal  Reference 

Bureau :  director,  Charles  H.  Talbot ; 
1010.  $.?.0()(». 

Milwaukee,  Bureau  of  Econom/  and 
Em"lency:  secretary.  Jolui  B.  TNleTai; 
lino.    Idssolvcd,  1912. 

New  York,  Commissioner  of  Accowutt; 
280  Broadway  :  1873.  $219,1G9. 

Pasadena.  Cal..  Efficiency  Department: 
mayor,  William  Thnm:  1911.  $2,000. 

St.  Louis.  Municipal  Reference  U> 
brary :  Jesse  Caunlngliam,  City  Hall ; 
October,  1911. 

Academic  Agencies 

Columbia  I  nirerslty,  Politics  Labora- 
tory, 1911 :  director*,  Ctaarlee  A.  Beard 

and  E.  M.  Salt. 

Harvard  I  iiiverslty.  Bureau  of  Re- 
search in  Municipal  Government.  1911; 
director.  W.  B.  Monro. 

University  of  Illinois,  Municipal  Bo- 
reau.  1911 :  director.  J.  A.  Fairlie. 

I'nlverslty  of  Kansas.  Municipal  Ref- 
erence Bureau,  1909:  director,  Charles 
II.  Talbot. 

rnlverslty  of  Nebraska.  I^lslatlve 
Reference  Bureau,  1011;  director.  Ad- 
dl.son  K.  Sheldon. 

Whitman  College.  Walla  Walla.  Wash.. 
Municipal  Reference  Department,  1910; 
director.  Charles  O.  Haines. 

Fniveraity  of  Wisconsin,  Municipal 
Reference  Bvretn,  1000;  dlreetor,  Ford 
H.  MaeGregor. 

Snryey8.-~The  following  is  a  litt  of 

the  cities  in  which  surveys  (mostly 
under  the  direction  of  the  New  Yorlc 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Researcli)  were 
made  during  the  year  1912-1913:  At- 
lanta. Dayton,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y., 
Hobokcn,  Jersey  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Mihvaukee,  Minneapolis.  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Port  of  Portland,  Ora., 
St.  Pr.iil.  SprinjT^field  Mnss.,  Syracuse, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Yonicers,  N.  Y, 

This  list  indicates  how  widespread 
is  the  movement  for  establishing  effec- 
tive administrative  methods  in  cities. 
The  movement  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
there  is  novel^  in  the  fact  that  puh- 
iic  spirited  citizens,  including  a  large 
number  of  business  men,  have  become 
sufliciently  interested  in  the  success 
of  their  governments  to  proTlde  fnnds 
for  efTicioncy  work.  Groups  of  busi- 
ness men  and  public-spirited  citizens 
have  provided  sums  in  excess  of 
$1,000  for  efficiency  woric  by  the  New 
York  Inirenn  in  13  cities  in  1913,  ana 
in  n  few  cities  for  lesser  sums. 

These  surreys  are  designed  to  aa- 
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•wer  such  questions  as :  Are  the  pur- 
tfhasci  of  the  variouB  city  depart- 
ments made  under  etaodard  epeeifl- 
ontions  dmandin^  adequate  policy? 
Are  all  purchases  inspected  as  to  com- 
pliance with  specifications t  Are  bills 
audited  as  to  quantities  received  and 
unit  prices  charged?  Are  pavements 
contracted  for  under  specifications  fit- 
ting the  permanency  of  the  improve- 
ment to  the  kind  of  traffic  T  Is  eonatruc- 
tlon  work  ade<iuately  inspected?  Are 
guarantee  provisions  of  contract"  on- 
forced?  Do  the  school  reports  hhuw 
facts  concerning  attoidance,  ab- 
eenccs.  non-proTnnfinn,  rlimination, 
medical  and  piiysical  inspection  and 
treatment,  all  activities  of  schools, 
comparative  costs  and  statistics  for 
past  years?  Do  the  city  accoiinf*^  rec- 
ord the  actual  cost  of  government  each 
^  car,  instead  of  merely  the  total  an- 
nual receipts  and  disbursements;  do 
they  show  the  unit  costs  of  the  work 
of  the  various  departments?  Does 
tlie  budget  sbow  the  estimated  cost 
of  all  plans  and  comparative  costs 
for  fnst  years? 

Efficiency  Administration. — As  a 
part  of  this  growing  interest  in  the 
technique  of  government  is  the  exten- 
sive p.83iimption  of  etTicicncy  work  by 
municipalities  themselves.  The  coun- 
cils of  Pittsburgh  and  Portland,  Ore., 
!iavr>  employed  rxp crts  to  prepare  for 
them  definite  plana  of  administrative 
reconstruction.  The  finance  board  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  employed  an 
expert  accountant  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  to  install  a  model 
system  of  accounts.  New  York  City 
has  organized  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  a  special  efficiency 
•tair  under  the  supertisiim  of  a 
trained  efnoiency  engineer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  application  of  efficiency 
methods  in  ciiy  government,  which  in 
1912  and  1919  has  advanced  with 
unprecedented  strMcs,  charter  niaTrrrs 
incr:>af»ingly  recommend  i  n  o  1  n  d  1  n  g 
in  charters  provisions  to  ensure  the 
adoption  of  efficient  administrative 

New  York. — The  efficiency  of  con- 
tractors performing  public  work  and 
furnishing  public  supplies  has  been 

pmatly  incrcfi^rd  by  the  e5»tablish- 
rn^nt  and  development  >>f  tbn  Ptnndnrd 
Testing  Laboratory  at  I2.<i  irranklin 


Street,  New  York.  A  careful  study  of 
the  efiicieucy  of  power  plants  and  the 
work  of  repair  gangs  has  been  oomplei> 

ed  by  the  Department  of  Water  Slippljt 
Gas  and  Electricity.  A  proper  sys- 
tem of  records  and  reports  has  been 
installed  in  the  Department  of  Street 

Cleaning,  which  has  greatly  increased 
its  efficiency  by  showing  the  supervi- 
sory officers  of  all  erades  the  weaic 
points  in  the  system  from  day  to  day. 

Work  has  been  begun  by  the  Piard  of 
Estimate  and  Apportinnment,  tending 
to  equalize  the  salaries  and  grades  of 
city  employees.  A  remarkable  in* 
crease  in  the  efficiency  of  art  inspec- 
tion force  by  raising  its  moral  tone 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  I>uilding3.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Dr.  L.  F.  Fuld 
has  been  appointed  to  advise  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  efficiency  and  economy. 
He  has  studied  about  25  specino 
problems  and  rendered  reports 
thereon. 

The  New  York  poUoe  inquiry  re- 
sulted in  constructive  suggestions  and 

record  forms  for  tlie  efficient  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  the 
largest   police  department  in  tha 

world,  and  was  the  first  thorough, 
Sv^-ieritific  study  of  police  organization 
in  this  country.  The  police  depart- 
ments of  even  smaller  cities  are  ttie 

(hirk  and  mystrrin'tis  prnimd  of  mu- 
nicipal administration;  but  when  the 
results  of  this  investigation  are  made 
public  there  sliould  1>e  a  marked  ten* 
dency  toward  making  police  matters 
public  business.  (See  also  Police,  in- 
fra.) 

Pliiladeljtlto.— T  her  0  has  been  a 

steady  movement  in  Philadelpbia  to- 
ward standardizing  the  organization 
and  administration  and  a  notable  ad- 
vance in  departmental  accounting  and 
reporting.  Tlie  cnntrnlli  r's  report  is 
an  especially  conspicuous  example  of 
a  report  which  tells  clearly  ana  con- 
vincingly the  story  of  the  ml^s  trans* 
actions. 

The  per  capita  water  waste  in 
Philadelphia  tnrougn  carelessness  is 

over  80  gal.  per  day.  The  average 
daily  per  capita  consumption  in  Phila- 
delphia is  210  gal.  In  New  York 
it  is  108  gal.;  in  Boston,  167  gal.; 

in  Cincinnati,  128  gal.;  in  Cleveland, 

I  1^4  {-nl.;  in  Detroit,  168  gal.,  and  in 
Milwaukee,  III  gal.    The  cUmiDAtlon 
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of  a  per  capita  WMte  of  60  gal.  per  day  soon  recognized  that  the  scheme  wai 


would  save  the  city  $197,010  annually 


unsound,  and  as  late  as  1906  the  Civil 


in  the  pumping  department  aiune,  i  Service  CommisiiioD  in  ita  annual  re* 
$16,000,000  initial  expense  in  new  fil- 1  port  admitted  that  fftGt»  but  coofCBSed 

tration  beds,  and  adde.!  co?t  in  the  lli.it  it  had  not  been  Able  tO  devise  « 


trtatincnt  of  sewage  to  conform  with 
the  new  law  of  Pennsylvania  on  that 
eubject  The  city  held  during  the 
year  a  water  waste  exhibit  to  deter- 


more  feasible  one. 

Pay  determined  grade — not  duties 
and    responsibility.      The  peraonal 

equation,   and    not    competitive  ex- 


mine  the  way  of  reducing  water  waste  :  amination  as  contemplated  by  the 
through  educating  the  public  to  what  I  law,  determined  pay.  As  a  result  the 
it  meant  financially.  While  this  principles  of  civil  service  were  eye* 
method  of  civic  education  was  unique, ,  teniatically  undermined  and  the  vast 
encouragement  to  undertaice  it  was  majority  of  persons  in  the  classified 
found  in  New  York's  ezperienoe  in  I  service  stagnated  for  lack  of  incen' 
saving  $3,000,000  from  waste  by  an  \  tive.  From  this  condition  came  the 
expenditure  of  $75,000  on  inspection.' 
In  one  of  the  bootlis  the  Philadelphia 


fire  prevention  commission  displayed 

the  various  ways  in  which  water  can 
be  saved  at  fires.    In  another  place 


'  i  U  a  which  resulted  in  the  Chicago 
plan  for  increasing  municipal  e£b< 
ciency.  In  1909  a  Municipal  Effl- 
cieiicy  CoTiiTius.sion  was  appointed  to 
adjust  salary  controversies,  to  fix  sal- 
was  bliown  the  waste  through  taps  j  aries,  to  reconuuend  uniform  salaries 
and  leaks  of  various  sizes.  Another  {for  lilce  duties,  and  "to  make  such 
exhibit  showed  the  per  capita  con- 
sum  nti  on  of  water  in  Philadelphia 
and '  other  cities.  There  were  also 
stercopticon  exhibits  at  night,  and 
exhibits  of  the  various  meters  author- 
ized  by  the  Bureau  of  Water. 
Wilkesbarre^A  report  on  the  effi- 


ciency of  the  city  councils  was  pre- 
pared by  R.  Nelson  Bennett,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chicago. — The  plan  sometimes 
termed  "the  Chicago  experiment"  has 
stood  the  teat  fur  four  years,  has 
beoome  an  integral  /actor  in  the  city's 
government,  and  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  experts  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  this  country  and  in  En^^land, 
Germany.  Russia,  Jfew  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  germ  of  the  idea 
emanated  from  a  desire  to  remedy 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  municipal 
civil  service.  When  the  city  civil- 
service  law  was  pa«^f»cd  in  1S05,  osten- 
sibly taking  an  army  of  employees 
ont  o!  p<^litics  and  placing  them  un- 
der the  merit  system, little  was  known 
in  American  cities  rojiardiiif,'  correct 
administration  of  civil  service.  The 
law  provided  that  the  service  must  be 
classified  and  gTO<led,  and  that  pro- 
motion must  be  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades  by  open  competition. 
The  only  feasible  grading  plan  readily 
p.t  hand  was  that  of  t'e  salary  re 
ccived  and  a  grading  system  was 
adopted  based  on  that  alone.   It  was 


recommendations  as  its  investigation 
may  prompt,  looking  to  greater  muni- 
cipal efficiency."  This  was  the  first 
time,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  history  of 
American  cities  that  the  word 
''clliciency"  was  used  in  connection 
with  municipal  activities;  the  pre- 
vious watchword  had  always  been 
"economy." 

The  work  of  this  Commission  has 
been  reviewed  in  previous  issues  of 
tlie  Yf-\e  Book  (inil.  pp.  231-6; 
11)12,  p.  197).  A  complete  report  of 
its  investigations  and  results  was  pub- 
lished in  1013.  During  the  year  also 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  reported 
on  the  first  year's  work  of  the  per- 
manent efficiency  organization  created 
by  the  Efficiency  c  ommission  before 
its  retirement  in  1911. 

Detroit.— A  city  "efficiency  expert** 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the  charter 
commissioners.  He  will  be  known  aa 
the  r  ity  statistician  and  will  be  under 
the  city  clerk. 

Uilwaiikee.— -The  Common  Council 
has  passed  an  ordinance  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Efficiency  and 
Accounting.  Tlte  ordinance  creates 
the  position  of  director  at  $8,000 
and  an  as^i-^tant  at  .$1,R00.  Tt  also 
provides  tliat  the  first  incumbent  shall 
hold  office  until  1915  and  that  the 
term  shall  be  two  years  thereafter, 
the  two  years  to  cov  r  tho  ln"t  half 
of  on<»  Bdmint''trfitii"'n  and  the  first 
liali  of  the  ncxL    Jha  old  bureau 
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lapsed  at  the  close  of  the  r^ent 
ScHcialist  adjumistration. 

Lcs  Angeles.— A  oomprdieiuiive  sur- 
vey of  tl'e  city  was  completed  in  the 
Spring  of  1U13,  at  the  request  and 
expense  of  the  Municipal  Lea^ruc.  As 
a  result  an  Efficiency  Uureau  has  been 
ofTicially  eetablished' by  the  city  eoun- 
cil. 

UnlTvnity  AgeaelM.— The  mimicl- 
pal  referenee  buieau  of  tbe  extenaton 


division  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
lias  recently  compiled  a  table  showing 
the  bonded  indebtedness,  assessed  val- 
uation  and  tax  levy  of  each  of  the 
eight  first-class  and  31  second-class 
cities  of  that  state  for  t!ie  year  1912. 
Similar  bureaus  have  been  ostabliahed 
at  TTnrvanl,  the  Univ»^r'^itv  of  Wiscon- 
eiu  and  other  universities,  and  are 
proving  of  mueb  value  botb  to  tba 
etudents  and  to  ibe  public. 


21UNXCIPAJL  OBQAKIZATIONS 


National   Municipal  League. — The 

nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the 
twenty^flrst  National  Ccmference  for 
Good  Government  wa*?  held  at  Toron- 
to, Canada,  Nov.  11-15.  Among  tlie 
subjects  discussed  were  the  status  of 
liquor*liceiieel^sl:Uii>n.  the  city-man- 
ager plan,  the  model  municipal  court, 
proportional  representation,  preferen- 
tial voting  and  direct  primaries,  On- 
tario municipal  nietli'ids,  economic 
housing  in  Toronto,  Ontario's  publicly 
owned  hydroelectric  system,  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Oregon  system,  sci- 
cnti6c  mana;,'enu  nt  of  the  public  works 
of  cities  and  the  control  of  pnldic 
utilities.  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Riebmond,  Ind.,  was  elected  president, 
George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
treisurrr,  and  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
rnfT,  i'hila(U]{»hia,  secretary;  and  the 
following  were  elected  vice-presidents: 
Cam il his  C.  Kidder,  Orange,  N.  J.; 
Jane  Addams,  Chicairo;  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
George  SicAncny,  New  York;  J.  Hor- 
ace !i>IcF:u  land,  Harrisburcr. 
Charles  Kichardson,  Philadelphia ; 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  John 
Stewart  Br^^an,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and 
Dudley  Tibints,  Tr(\v,  N.  Y.  Impor- 
tant reports  were  presented  on  the 
subjects  of  franebises,  budgets,  oom- 
mission  povornnu-nt.  civic  education 
and  municijial  jiroL'ramnie.  A  volunie 
on  the  Social  Ccnlcr,  hy  Edward  J. 
Ward,  bas  been  added  to  tbe  '*Na* 
tional  Municipal  League  Series''  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.) . 

The  American  Society  ot  Municipal 
ImprovementB  beld  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Wilmington,  Del,  Oct.  7  to  10. 
The  Society  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
Association  for  Standardizing  Paving 
Specifications  in  wbich  the  latter  pro 


posed  to  imite  with  the  Society  and 
turn  over  to  it  the  funds  in  its  treas- 
ury. Keporlis  were  received  from  com- 
mittees on  standard  spoeiflcations 
(  stone  block,  brick,  macadam,  gravel 
and  sewer  specification"*),  standard 
forms,  sewage  treatment  and  disposal, 
fire  prevention,  and  minimum  illumi- 
nation for  street  lighting.  Edward 
il.  Christ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was 
elected  president  and  Charles  Carroll 
Brown,  Indianapolis,  secretary. 

An  International  Municipal  League 
was  organized  during  the  year  on  tbe 
initiative  of  the'  Union  of  Canadian 
Munieipilitics.  It  is  designed  to 
brin!»  into  elTectivc  correspondence  the 
national  organizations  interested  in 
municipal  affairs.  Tbe  secretary  is 
Clinton  Rotrrrs  Woodruff,  703  North 
American  iluil  liiijj;,  Philadelphia. 

American  Civic  Association. — ^The 
prcHident  of  t!ii^  Association  is  J. 
Horace  McFarlmd,  and  (lie  secretary, 
Richard  B.  Watrous,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  prin« 
cipal  activities  during  1013  have  bsoi 
directed  to  the  continued  preservation 
of  Xiagara  Falls  from  further  spoU* 
ation  and  tbe  utilisation  of  the  Heti^ 
Iletchy  Valley  for  niunici|)al  purjic-^es. 

The'  League  of  American  Munici- 
palities held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  in  July.  J.  J. 
T\ydi'r,  of  Oi!iahn,  was  rerle<'tcd  prosi- 
d*  nt.  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  ol  Baltimore, 
secretary. 

The  Progressiye  Party  and  Munici- 
pal Affair^:.  "Mr.  Roosevelt  baa  thus 
d<  lin«>d  the  functions  of  the  I'rngres- 
<ive  party  in  municipal  affairs  in  an 
introduction  to  a  pamphlet,  **Tba 
Making  of  a  Municipal  Platform,**  by 
Wm.  L.  Ransom: 


Unlike  both  the  old  parties,  the  Pro- 
gressive paiiy  has  a  platform  wblcb  la 
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Ttrj  Important  respects  applies  In  local. 

freclsely  as  In  state  ana  national,  af- 
airs.    Thii  may  mean  that  In  certain 
cities  the  local  Progresslre  organization 

(.fTtis  far  the  host  inHtrumt'nt  fn-  w!i 
talniDg  Id  municipal  matters  social  and 
iTidustrlal  Justice  tlirough  clear  and  ctll- 
ciecc  governmcnial  action.  But  In  many 
ct  our  cities,  including  all  our  biggest 
cities,  the  conditions  are  so  utterly  dlf- 
fffMii  that  our  first  effort  must  be  to 
keep  tiM  local  and  national  Issues  dis- 
I'tnet.  in  these  laraer  cities,  the  prob- 
Irms  of  administration  and  policy  are 
SI )iu(  times  more  formidable  and  dllficult 
tlian  those  confronting  manv  states;  but 
the  conditions  of  economic  Injustice,  the 
opportunitios  for  constructive  go^ern- 
mental  activity,  and  the  conseauences  of 
retrogressive  administration,  all  come  a 
little  more  closely  home  to  the  citizen 
thsn  similar  phases  of  state  and  na- 
tional goTernment  sometimes  do.  It  Is 
not  so  much  that  the  problems,  the  con- 
ditions, or  til.'  ii.M  ds,  are  so  raucli  differ- 
ent In  mnnlcipiil  as  compared  with  state 
and  national  administration,  but  that 
they  are  more  obvious  and  undeniable. 
Thus  It  coin' s  about  that  In  the.se  cities 
there  arc  many  good  citizens  who  thus 
fu«---adstakenl7,  as  we  believe — oppose 
OS  on  national  and  state-wide  applica- 
tion of  our  fundamental  principles  and 
purposes,  hut  are  willing  to  Join  with 
us  in  firing  local  application  to  essen- 
tially tno  pnme  humanitarian  conceptions 
of  government.  Many  citizens  who  are 
not  yet  progressives,  with  oiih.  r  a  lariro 
or  a  small  P.  in  national  aHfairs,  are 
liberals  of  demonstrated  tendencies  In 
mnnlclpal  matters.  It  is  surely  desir- 
able that  all  citizens  who  agree  on  these 
fundamental  matters  of  mnnlclpal  pol- 
icy, and  who  desire  to  work  for  substan- 
tially the  same  ends  in  municipal  affairs, 
should  come  together  and  act  together 
In  the  war  against  both  the  forces  of 
r»'action  and  nrlvlloffe  and  the  forces  of 
sheer  corruption  and  lawlessness.  This 
ha.s  noiliinsr  whatever  to  do  with  party 
amalgaiiintlon.  and  to  be  successful  ft 
mast  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  kind  of  fusion  which  consists  mere- 
ly  In  dlckerlac  tor  division  of  offices 
among  Tarlons  political  ommlzatlons. 
It  must  represent  the  Joint  action  of 
d'  cent  citizens,  Irrespective  of  their  sev- 
eral atiitude.s  on  national  politics,  on  be- 
half of  a  platform  plainly  I'sjircssInK  the 
fundamental  need**  of  tho  lurnl  nlfua- 
tion.  and  on  behalf  of  candidates  whose 
characters  and  expressed  convictions  are 
such  that  the  sincerity  of  their  accept- 
ance of  the  platform  it  erldeBt. 

A  rronrrcseive  Mnnicipnl  Service  has 
been  established  i\ith  headquarters  in 
the  Forty-second  Street  Building. 
Kew  York  City.  This  service  has  un- 
dertaken an  application  to  local  con- 
ditions of  the  scheme  uf  the  party's 
national  orjranization.  Tlic  experi- 
ment is  an  interesting  one»  extending 
as  it  does  to  boroughs  and  towns  no 
less  than  to  cities.   Under  the  admin- 


charge,  through  a  chief  of  service. 
From  this  head  the  service  radiates 
into  two  bareauiy  ttiat  of  edneation, 

and  that  of  Iq^slative  reference. 
There  are  four  general  departments: 
social  and  industrial  justice,  conser- 
vation, popular  goyernment,  eost  of 
living,  and  corporation  control.  Both 
the  bureaus  and  the  departments  have 
their  appropriate  subdivisions.  The 
municipal,  oorongh,  or  town  aerviee 
coinmittw.s  operate  througli  local 
chiefs  of  service.  In  the  local  organ- 
izations there  are  the  same  bureaus 
and  the  lame  general  departments, 
with  their  appropriate  subcommittees. 

The  operation  may  be  illustrated, 
in  the  case  of  cities,  by  the  example 
of  the  New  York  County  Progressive 
service  organization,  New  York  County 
and  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  having 
the  eame  boundaries.  Under  the  gen- 
eral charge  and  education  and  publi> 
city  committees,  corresponding  to  the 
education  and  legislative  reference  bu- 
reaus of  the  national  seheme,  tiiere 
are  14  subcommittees,  covering  the 
recrtiiting,  training  and  placing  of 
bpeakers;  housing  and  congestion 
problems;  markets;  licenses;  police 
department;  board  of  education;  city 
and  state  ofTicials  and  the  conduct  of 
their  ofhcea;  the  board  of  aldermen, 
their  records  and  votes  on  important 
questions;  local  and  auxiliary  organ- 
izations and  tiie  organization  of  clubs 
among  the  foreign  population;  poll 
watchers  and  election  workers,  to  in- 
sure hniie-;(y  in  elections;  .nnd  finance 
and  nriuting.  (See  also  I,  Politics 
and  Parting 

The  Socialist  Party  Informatioa 
Department  and  Research  Bureau. — 
In  November,  1912,  the  Socialist  party 
established  at  its  national  head(iuar- 
ters  in  Chictigo  an  information  depart- 
ment and  research  bureau.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  thousand  or  more  Socialists 
to  publio  office,  mostly  munieipal 
which  put  them  in  positions  where 
accurate  information  on  specific  prob- 
lems was  an  absolute  necessity,  served 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  such  a  ser- 
vice. The  National  Convention  in 
1012  authorized  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  organize  the  department 
and  put  it  in  operation.  In  general 
it  ;in-\\frs;  the  inquiries  of  the  party 
istrative  hoard  of  the  party  executive  |  membership  on  all  matters  concerning 
committeei  a  committee  has  general  I  the  Socialist  movement.  Tm  lervioe 
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is  rendered  without  charge,  and  while 
established  particularly  for  the  party 
membership,  is  not  limited  to  them. 
The  director  of  the  department  iB  Carl 
D.  Tliompson,  111  North  Market 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  department  specializt^  in  mu- 
nicipal problems.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  form  of  government, 
to  municipal  ownership,  clliciency  in 
administration  and  the  more  technical 
problems  of  municipal  government.  In 
th*'  nnture  of  the  case  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  measures  and 
means  for  improving  the  conditions 
of  labor.  In  addition  to  these  specific 
problems  the  drpirtment  deals  vs'ith 
the  more  general  social  and  economic 
problems,  such  as  poverty,  vice,  crime, 
cofiporation,  immigration  and  the  like. 
The  department  also  concerns  itself 
with  all  Socialist  party  methods  and 
tactics. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  de- 
partment is  the  vrtrinua  lines  of  co«">p- 
crating  forces  that  have  been  brouglit 
together.  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
Society  of  the  United  States,  number- 
ing in  its  membership  some  of  the 
most  noted  scholars  in  the  university 
circles  of  the  country,  the  Internation- 
al Socialist  Bureau  of  "nriissels,  and 
the  Socialist  organizatitniH  of  England 
are  codperating.  Law>-crs,  expert  ac- 
countants, engineers,  and  scientists, 
men  who  are  Bpecialiets  in  their  lines, 


have  volunteered  their  services  in  co- 
operation with  the  party.  When  occa- 
sion arises  the  bureau  is  able  to  put 
a  group  of  Socialists  elected  to  a  cit]r 
council  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
bf'st  rind  most  competent  autliorilies 
in  ^Uuerica  along  technical  lines.  In 
addition  to  the  distinctly  Socialist 
forces  an  effort  is  being  made  to  set 
up  cooperation  with  all  lines  of  tech- 
nical information.  To  this  end  the 
department  seeks  to  cooperate  with 
the  municipal  reference  libraries  that 
are  being  developed  throughout  the 
eonntry;  with  the  legislative  reference 
libraries  in  the  various  states;  and 
with  public  librariea  and  technical 
organizations. 

To  date,  the  National  Conyention  of 
Socialists  has  made  no  recommends* 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  municipal 
charters.  There  are  many  features 
of  the  commission  form  to  which  It 
objects  and  locally  it  has  opposed  in 
many  instances  the  adoption  of  such 
a  form.  A  committee  of  the  national 
party  is  at  work  on  a  formal  report. 
In  t!ir  TTirnntinie  ^fr.  Thompson  has 
prepared  a  tentative  outline  which 
was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  No- 
tioval  Municipal  Rturiew  for  July» 
1913.  It  advocates  municipal  home 
rule,  proportional  representation,  the 
recognition  of  parties  in  local  affairs, 
direct  l^slation,  and  a  responsible 
executive.  (See  also  XVI,  Socialism,) 
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St  Louis.— A  special  report  descrip- 
tive of  the  new  accounting  system  of 
St.  Louis  was  issued  by  the  city  comp- 
troller in  April.  The  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  the  new  accounting  forms 
are  of  special  value.  Tn  devising  a 
<K>8t  system  for  the  park  department 
use  has  been  widely  made  of  the  mne- 
monic classification.  The  classifica- 
tion of  appropriations  by  departments, 
bureaus,  accounts  and  objects  has 
been  based  on  an  actual  analysis  of 
vouchers  showing  the  city's  purchases. 
A  combination  of  figures  and  letters, 
not,  however,  the  mnemonics,  com- 
prises the  designations  which  will  be 
used  in  the  accounting  and  auditing 
processes.  A  complete  index  of  com- 
modities comprehended  within  each  of 
the  20  stanoard  aeeounts  has  been 
prepared  tat  QM  of  the  ci^s  depart- 
mente. 


In  connection  with  the  budget  clasai- 

f  c  afions  of  St.  Louis,  accounting  otR- 
cers  and  students  are  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  dasBiftcations 

recommended  by  the  Presidmt's  Gom- 

mission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
and  also  with  those  developed  by  Chi* 
cago,  New  Yoric  and  Cincinnati.  The 

Department  of  Public  Works  of  Phila- 
delphia has  probably  done  more  in  the 
line  of  cost  keeping  with  the  mnemonic 
symbol  than  any  other  city. 
*  Pittsburgh.— The  city  comptroller 
during  the  year  began  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  city's  accounting  and 
auditing  system.  The  installation  thus 
far  completed  includes  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  now  ledger  of  funding 
accounts,  registration  of  open  market 
orders  and  contract  liabilities.  A  study 
of  revenue  con^rnl  method  =5  has  been 
commenced  which,  it  is  intended,  will 
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lead  to  the  cstablisbmeni  of  account- 
ing and  auditing  control  over  both 
revenue  accruals  and  receipts.  A  prop- 
erty appraisal  has  also  been  author- 
ized, and  it  is  contemplated  that  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  a 
complete  capital  balance  alieet  can  be 
produced. 

New  TmIl— The  New  York  Quhii* 
ber  of  Commerce  through  its  commit- 
tee on  finance  and  currency  completed 
in  October,  1912,  an  examination  into 
the  pro;;ros^  of  the  in-itallation  of  the 
new  accounting  system  of  the  city  in 
the  interval  since  the  preceding  exami- 
nation by  the  same  committee  in  1009. 
Hampered  by  lack  of  authority,  lack  of 
funds,  a  shiftinj^  force  of  temporary 
clerks  to  do  the  work,  and  an  internal 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  old 
riffinr^  rnmptroller  Prenderjrast  in 
1912,  after  over  two  years  of  slight 
progress,  reorganized  the  installation 
staff.  Since  then,  although  some  of 
the  impedimenta  still  exist,  much 
more  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
and  there  1m9  neen  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  system  would  be 
in  full  and  complete  operation  by  the 
end  of  1913.  The  Chamber  ol  Ck>m- 
neree  report  eaya,  however,  that  be 
fore  completing  t^>f  introduction  nf 
the  reform  it  will  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  comp- 
troller and  to  settle  definitely  several 
deplorable  conflicts  between  the  de- 
partments and  the  controlling  central 
officers. 

Uniform  System  for  New  Yorlc 
Cities. — The  state  comptroner  and  his 
ac(X)unting  staff  have  been  engaged  in 
devising  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
for  second-class  cities  in  New  York. 
The  details  of  the  system  have  been 
practically  all  worked  out  and  the 
eonptroller's  office  is  ready  to  install 
the  system  on  request,  ill  is  is  the 
same  plan  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, the  Beard  of  Public  AJfairs  in 
Wismn^in  and  similar  bureaus  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  other  states. 

Chicago.— In  January,  1911,  after 
Mveral  mootbs*  stu4]r>  the  Ghiesgol 


Bureau  of  Public  Effieiency  submitted 

to  the  County  Board  of  Cook  County 
a  formal  report  in  which  a  modern 
form  of  segregated  budget  was  recom- 
mended as  a  basis  for  better  acoount* 
injT  control  over  the  county's  expendi- 
tures. No  action  was  taken  by  the 
County  Board  until  1912.  Meanwhile 
the  Audit  Company  of  Illinois  had 
completed  a  four-year  audit  of  the 
county  books  and  substantiated  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  financial  methods. 

Ohio. — Ohio  cities  adopting  special 
forms  of  accounts  under  new  charters 
must,  first  subnnt  them  to  the  Bureau 
of  Piiblic  Accounting  in  iho  oH'ice  of 
the  State  Auditor,  so  that  the  state 
requirements  with  regard  to  uniform- 
it  y  rr-:ny  enforced. 

M  e  t  z  Fund. — ^The  most  important 
work  of  the  Metz  Fund  during  the 
past  year  was  the  publication,  through 
D,  AppU'tnn  k  Co.,  of  its  Handbook 
on  Mumcipal  Accountina.  The  Fund 
also  made  a  detailed  field  study  of 
th  administrative  methods  in  a  num- 
ber of  German  cities.  It  prepared 
and  submitted  to  President  Wilson  a 
plan  for  maldng  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
model  city  tn  wliirh  the  administra- 
tive ofTlcials  throughout  the  United 
States  mi^ht  look  for  direction  as  to 
the  best  administrative  methods  and 
practices  in  municipal  froverrimcnt. 
The  President  has  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  it  is  expected 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  carry  out 
some  if  nr>t  all  of  the  suggestions. 

National  Association  of  Comptrol- 
tort  and  Aficoustinc  OlBeefs. — The 
eighth  annual  convention  of  this  as- 
sociation was  held  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  June  5-7.  The  ofTicers  elected 
were:  president,  Samuel  L.  Wilhite, 
Comptroller  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  first 
vice  presidont,  W.  G.  Justice.  Comp- 
troller of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  secretary, 
George  M,  Rex,  O.P,A.,  Pr  vi  l  nce, 
TJ.  T. :  treasurer.  Thmcan  Maclnnis, 
Department  of  Finance,  New  York 
City.  Milwaukee  was  chosen  as  the 
next  meeting  places 


CITY  PLAJTNING 


City  Planning  Commissions.  —  The 
City  Plans  Commission  of  Salem, 

ifaPF.,  prp^ntrd  its  first  nnnunl  rr^port 

under  date  oi  Pec  2&,  1912;  the  city's 


individuality  is  recognized  as  an  ele- 
ment of  chief  importance.  In  Ckm- 
necticut  the  legislnfMro  has  anthor- 
i?:ed  a  city  plan  commi.^'^ion  tor  is^w 
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Haven,  to  be  composed  of  the  mayor, 
city  engineer,  president  of  the  board 
of  aldennen»  and  four  cttlsens  to  be 

fippointcd  by  tlip  ninyor.  An  act  was 
parsed  by  the  Xcvv  \ork  lopishaUire  of 
1913,  enabling  cities  and  villages  to 
appoint  city  planning  commissions. 
New  Bninswirk,  X.  J.,  ha'^  votrd  to 
avail  itaell  of  the  law  which  rnablen 
dtlM  of  the  flrtt  class  to  appoint  city 
planning  eonunissions.  In  St.  Louis 
a  report  on  a  central  traffic  parkway 
has  been  recommended  by  the  City 
Plana  CommiBsion  {A,  T.  B,,  1912, 
p.  205).  A  plan  for  proposed  improve- 
ments in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  as  offered 
by  the  City  Planning  Board  was  is- 
sued earlv  in  1013,  and  a  '^Greater 
Portland''  plan  for  Portland,  Ore.,  bas 
also  been  is!*iTPd. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  (he  cities 
which  have  created  city  planninfr  com- 
missions since  June,  1912:  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Padueah,  Ky. ; 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  (Department  of  Parks  and 
City  Planning)  ;  New  TTaven,  Conn.; 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  J^awrence,  ^lass.  A 
full  review  of  city  planning  reports 
so  far  published  appeared  in  the  "Sa- 
iional  Munidj^l  Heview  lor  January, 
1913. 

While  New  York  City  has  so  city 

planning  comnii'^'^inn.  sundry  ofTieinl 
reports  on  city  planning  features  have 
been  presented  which  have  placed  New 
York  among  the  leaders  in  construc- 
tive city  planning.  An  illnminating 
report  on  terminal  improvementa  was 
presented  in  March  by  a  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment wlnVb  committed  to  the 
policy  of  city  planning. 

HasMctanaetti.— Under  an  act  of 
April  IC,  1913,  it  is  provided  that 
every  city  in  the  state  and  every  town 
having  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  at  the  last  preceding  national 
or  stnte  census,  is  autluMized  and  di- 
rected to  create  a  board  to  be  known 
as  a  planning  board,  whose  duty  it 
ahall  be  to  make  careful  study  of  the 
ro^Mnrrrci  nnd  possibilif ir-?  and  nredn 
of  the  city  or  town,  particularly  with 
respect  to  conditions  which  may  be 
injurious  to  tbe  public  health  or  other- 
wise injurioii«<  in  and  about  rontcd 
buildings,  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  municipality  with 
special  refer«nee  to  the  proper  hous* 


in;?  of  if^  people.  The  first  city  and 
town  piauiung  conference  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  lield  on  Nov.  18  and  10 
in  the  State  House  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Homestead  Commission.  Tbe 
conference  was  held  with  the  hope 
that  city  planning  will  be  shown  to 
be  "a  con-iitructive  fundamental  elTort 
to  correlate  the  community's  activi- 
ties so  that  the  welfare  of  all  citizens 
and  of  the  into'ests  of  the  community 
will  receive  proper  attention." 

Pennsylvania.— Governor  Tener  in 
July  signed  the  Mitchell  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  city- 
planning  departments  in  cities  of  the 
third  class  in  the  state.  These  de- 
partments of  city  planning  are  to  be 
in  charprc  of  a  commission  composed 
of  five  persons  selected  by  the  mayor 
and  council  for  five-year  terms.  They 
are  to  have  authority  to  superviao 
the  location  and  \videning  of  streets, 
parks,  parkways,  playgrounds,  public 
buildings,  civic  centers  and  other  pub- 
lic improvements  not  only  in  the  city 
but  al-^o  for  three  miles  outside  of 
city  limits.  They  may  plan  for  an 
area  of  three  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits,  and  tbny  may  veto  any  con* 
stni»Mion  within  that  limit  that  con- 
travenes those  plans.  While  tbe  com- 
mission may  not  itself  do  constructiva 
work  outside  the  limits  of  the  city,  it 
may  thus  prevent  obstructive  work 
within  three  miles  of  such  limits.  An- 
otiicr  act  enables  cities  of  the  state  to 
place  parks  and  plnygrotind^.  as  well 
as  streets,  upon  the  city  plan,  and 
provides  that  if,  after  such  plotting, 
the  o^njer  builds  within  the  limits  of 
an  area  shown,  he  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  damages  for  the  structure 
when  the  property  is  actually  ooa- 
denuK  d. 

PhUadelphia.—The  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, written  hy  Justice  Mestreiat, 

has  declared  nnconstitntional  the 
Parkway  Act  of  1007,  on  ^vhich  was 
based  the  ordinance  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Councils  authorizing  the  condem- 
rn*ir  n  by  the  city  of  land  adjoining 
the  Parkway  and  its  resale  to  other 
persons  or  corporations.  A  ruling  of 
Judge  Sulzberger  invalidating  the  or- 
dinance of  Coimcils  of  1013,  whirh 
contemplated  the  sale  of  the  property 
of  a  life  insurance  company  to  the 
telephone  company,  was  anstaised  in 
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the  decision.  The  Act  made  provision 
for  the  condcmuuLiou  of  private  prop- 
City  witbin  200  ft  of  &  public  im- 
provempnt  like  tlie  Parkway,  Judge 
Bulzbergcr  held  the  act  and  the  ordi- 
nances condemning  the  property  to  be 
tmlid«  Vut  declared  illegal  the  ordi- 
nance r  f  J  ul.  IG,  1013,  containiiif^  the 
agreement  of  sale  to  the  telephone 
company.  Justice  Mestrezat,  how- 
ever, declared  the  act  itself  invalid, 
on  tho  reasoning  that  the  use  to  be 
made  of  properties  outride  a  public 
highway  Is  sot  a  publie  use  for  whidi 
private  property  may  be  taken  by  the 
city  aqainst  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
The  Governor  later  vetoed  a  bill  which 
undertook  to  aneDd  tlie  Parkway  Aet 
by  requiring  that  when  a  city  nndrr 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  took  by 
condemnation  proceedings  property 
within  200  ft.  of  the  boundary  line  of 
parks  or  parkways  in  order  to  protect 
the  same  by  resale  with  restrictions 
as  to  the  manner  of  its  use,  it  would 
be  required  to  Twrnvey  such  property 
to  the  owner  from  wlioni  it  was  taken. 
Chicago. — A  decision  of  great  im- 

Krtance  to  Chicago  is  Chicago  City 
kilway  Co.  v.  South  Park  Commis- 
aloners  (101  N.  E.  201 ) .  The  decision 
affirms  the  right  of  the  city  to  control 
its  own  streets.  The  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  park  commissioners 
over  f?treet^  taken  over  as  parks  and 
tlie  intersections  of  such  boulevards 
with  public  streets  wss  the  point  at 
i*?sue.  Tlie  railway  coinj)any  refused 
to  comply  with  eondition>*  prescribed 
by  the  park  commissioners  and  dis- 
puted their  jurisdiction  under  the 
theory  that  it  was  authori^^r !  to  build 
as  it  proposed  under  the  franchise 
upon  which  it  was  operating  and  that 
the  authority  of  the  commissioners 
was  not  pxclu<;ive.  Tlie  court  found 
that  the  control  of  the  park  commia- 
ffloners  as  to  park  and  twulevard  uses 
is  exclusive,  but  that  the  city's  au- 
thority over  the  iiitor«pctinns  of  the 
boulevards  and  public  streets  is  not 
entirely  taken  away.  Sueh  interaee- 
tlons  ronain  parts  of  the  public 
streets  under  the  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  park  board  and  the  city. 
While  the  city  retains  the  sole  power 
to  permit  the  laying  out  and  main- 
tenance of  street  railways  and  while 
the  park  Ixmrd  can  not  prevent  the 
eonstruction  of  a  street  railway  across 
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the  intersections,  it  docs  have  the 
right  to  require  that  the  work  be  done 
subject  to  sueh  reasonable  limitations 
and  conditions  as  will  cause  the  least 
interference  with  their  use  as  drive- 
ways and  boulevards.  This  ruling 
makes  possible  the  eontinuation  of  the 
park  system  and  permit5<  \ho  park 
plans  to  be  carried  out  without  beint? 
brokra  into  too  seriously  by  the  rail- 
ways. At  the  same  time  the  park 
board  is  not  confirmed  in  any  stich 
authority  as  will  permit  it  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  legitimate  and  rea- 
son  able  tralllc  plans. 

The  location  of  a  fernnna!  for  the 
Pennsylvania  and  allied  railroads  has 
raised  an  exdting  eontroversy  which 
has  been  tentatively  settled  by  the 
City  Council  appointing  John  F.  Wal- 
lace as  an  expert  to  report  on  the 
question  of  a  site.  The  City  Club  has 
protested  against  an  investigation  by 
a  single  expert  and  has  ninfle  a  formal 
offer  to  the  Council's  committee  on 
railway  terminals*  in  ease  that  com- 
mittee could  not  obtain  suJTlcient 
funds,  to  guarantee  the  fee  of  one 
member  of  a  commission  of  three  or 
two  members  of  a  conuninsion  of  five, 
such  members  to  I  c  cboBen  by  the 
committee  and  the  City  Club.  Sub> 
sequently  the  Club  retained  Bion  J. 
Arnold  to  prepare  a  report  which  will 
probably  largely  influence  the  final 
settlement 

A  eontraet  was  entered  Into  on 
March  30.  1012.  between  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the  SJouth 
Park  Commissioners  to  enable  the 
Psrk  Commissioners  to  carry  out  the 
develi)pment  of  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  as  proposed  in  the  plan  of 
Chicago  originated  by  the  Commercial 
Club  and  committed  by  the  City 
Council  to  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion for  development  (.4.  Y.  B..  Iflll, 
p.  241).  The  park  plan  provides  for 
the  creation  of  approximately  1,500 
aero9  of  park  space  nlonjr  thr  likn 
front,  beeinning  at  Grant  Park  iu  Lhe 
center  of  the  city,  by  the  filling  in. 
first,  of  a  strip  oi  shore  land  approxi- 
mately .300  ft.  wide,  facing  the  open 
lake,  this  strip  to  extend  solidly  to 
eonneet  with  Jaekson  Park  on  the 
south.  The  strip  is  to  be  planted  xAfh 
trees  and  given  informal  land«;enpe 
treatment.  Along  this  shore  will  run 
a  watercourse,  approximately  500  ft. 
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vide,  for  small  craft,  for  sail'boats, 

motor  boats,  canoes  and  racin»,'  shells. 
Beyond  this,  built  to  protect  it  and 
provide  safety  and  shelter  to  pleasure 
craft,  will  be  an  island,  approximately 
700  ft.  wi  le,  and  extending  five  niilerf 
from  Grant  to  Jackson  parks,  planted 
with  trees,  having  a  shore  drive  and 
binding  walks,  and,  under  the  pro- 
posed plan,  providing  frequent  bathing 
beaches  for  the  city's  summer  multi- 
tudes, as  veil  as  athletic  grounds, 
baseball  fields,  running  tracks,  tenni<3 
courts,  football  fields,  a  stadium  and 
a  public  gymnasium.  The  Park  Com- 
tnissloners  and  the  Iltinofs  Central 
Railroad  Co.  provide  for  the  acquir- 
ing by  the  Park  Commis'^ioners  of  the 
riparian  rights  attaching  to  the  land 
lying  between  Grant  and  Jackson 
parks:  for  the  r^t  iSliahment  of  a 
Bpecified  permanent  boundary  line  di- 
vidinpr  the  railroad  property  from  the 
Bul  ii  i;ied  Innds  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Park  Commi^^^'oners:  and  for  the 
construction  of  8i)ecifled  viaducts  over 
.the  railroad  trades.  The  eontract 
was  modified  in  certain  details  by  a 
supplemental  agreement,  Pi*rnwl  June 
26,  1012,  to  permit  an  unobstructed 
Tiew  of  the  lake  and  for  a  prohibition 
upon  the  u^o  of  the  aiMltional  ri^rlit 
of  way  until  the  railroad  company  ar- 
ranges for  the  operation  of  its  four 
tra^s  by  motive  power  other  than 
steam. 

New  York  Height  of  Buildings  Com- 
mission.—The  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  New  York  recently 
nppoinled  a  coinmissinn  on  the  heifrht, 
size,  and  arrangement  of  buildings, 
with  K<lward  M.  B  a  s  s  e  1 1,  chair- 
man, George  B.  Ford,  secretary,  and 
Herbert  S.  Swnn.  inve<5trgator.  This 
committee  has  submitted  a  report  in 
which  the  following  questions  are 
considered:  under  the  head  of 
"n'  til  Is  of  control":  uniform  regu- 
lations for  all  buildings,  regulations 
varying  with  the  class  of  buildings, 
regiilations  varying  with  the  particu- 
lar district,  [renerril  penpe  of  constitu- 
tional regulation,  regulations  based 
on  the  width  of  street,  regulations 
based  on  tha  maintenance  of  a  mini- 
mum .tnjrle  of  light;  under  the  head 
of  "districting":  regulations  varying 
with  the  particular  district,  consti- 
tutionality of  districting  nnd  the  ne- 
eessity   for   it,   height  district  in 


American  cities  like  Boston,  Balti« 
more,  Indianapolis  and  Washington, 
the  regulation  of  open  spaces  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  residential  and  industrial 
districts  in  American  cities — Balti- 
more, Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  cities 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New  York. 
and  Massachusetts. 

The  commission  held  an  exhibit  in 
connection  with  the  city-planning  ex- 
hibit at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  analysis  of 
local  conditions,  mainly  of  the  exists 
ing  development  of  read  estate,  show* 
ing  the  general  height  and  occupancy' 
of  all  build ing.s,  the  height  of  all 
factories,  hotels,  oUicc  buildings,  stor- 
age lofts,  and  residence  buildings, 
land  values,  percentage  of  lot  cov- 
eii'i],  unimproved  property,  frame 
buildings  in»!ide  and  hrick  buildings 
outside  the  lire  limits,  the  detailed 
height  of  buildings  on  certain  streets, 
perspectives  showing  use  of  artificial 
light  in  tall  oflice  buildings  at  noon 
on  a  bright  midsuauner  day.  The 
other  portion  of  the  exhibit  was  de- 
voted to  the  hcifiht.  area  and  type  of 
occupancy  regulations  in  European 
and  American  cities.  The  soning  sys^ 
f 'm  in  Europe  was  represented  by 
maps  of  such  typical  cities  as  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Dresden,  Dusseldorf,  Essen, 
Frankfort,  Karlsruhe,  Munich,  Stutt^ 
part  and  Vienna.  Height  districti 
in  America  is  represented  by  maps  o 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis  and 
Washington;  and  occupancy  district- 
ing by  Baltimore,  Lo^  Angeles,  Mil* 
waukee  and  Minneapolis. 

Excess  Condemnation.— An  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  New  York 
State  authorizing  the  legislature  to 
pass  laws  for  the  excess  condemnation 
of  property  in  cities  was  approved 
on  Nov.  4.  Under  this  authority,  the 
leuislnf nre  of  1914  will  be  a^ked  to 
pass  laws  enabling  cities  like  New 
York  to  condemn  property  in  excess 
of  the  immediate  public  improvement 
and  thus  control  the  surroundings  of 
public  improvements  and  likewise  help 
to  finance  than. 

Uimidpal  Art  ComialadOBi,— On 
May  13,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
American  art  commissions  was  held 
in  New  York.  Representatives  of 
nearly  every  one  of  the  16  mitnieipal 
eommiasioni  of  the  country  ware  pnt- 
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eni.    Two  itates,  Gonnectieut  and 

^^assnchu.sotts,  liave  appointed  art 
commissions  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  a  national  Fine 
Arts  C<Kaniu8ai<ni;  TepresentatiTca  of 
ibeite  also  wpro  present. 

The  Fifth  National  Conference  ea 
City  Plaiming  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
May,  for  tha  first  time  since  its  or- 
ganization mcctin|»  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  conference  also,  for  the 
first  timc^  undertook  to  supplement 


I  Its  papers  and  diseutsioiis  Vy  (ftie 

presentation  of  actual  plans,  dm  wings 
and  sketches  to  illustrate  more  spe- 
cifically than  papers  can  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  city  planning  problems 
may  be  worked  out.  The  chairnifiTi, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  outlined  a  complete 
city  planning  programme  which  waa 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
conferenoe. 


New  York. — An  up-to-date  and  com- 
plete housing  code  for  seoond-class 

cities  in  Xew  York  becamf'  n  law  on 
May  31,  1913.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  housing  reformers. 

Pennsylvana. — An  Act  of  July  22, 
1913,  established  a  division  of  housing 
and  sanitation  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  and  charities 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  regu- 
lated the  erection,  alteration,  repair, 
use,  occupancy,  maintenance,  sanita- 
tion and  condemnation  of  dwellings, 
two-family  dwellings,  ronniing  liouses 
and  tenements  and  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  same. 

A  Bureau  of  Housii^  was  estab- 
lished by  another  act  approved  on 
July  24,  1913,  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the  sanitaiy  conditions  of 
tenement,  lodging  and  boarding  houses, 
and  when  the  same  are  found  to  be  a 
menace  to  those  occupying  the  same, 
or  employed  therein  or  to  be  over- 
crowded,  to  condemn  the  same,  and  to 
notify  the  owners  or  agents  thereof, 
setting  forth  the  unsanitary  or  over- 
crowded conditions  thereof,  and  speci- 
fying the  changes  or  a1teratinii<5  which 
shall  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
lieving such  conditions. 

Philadelphia.— A  Suburban  Housing 
Ap'^o-intif  Ti  has  been  established  to 
look  after  housing  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  It  has  offices  in  the  Empire 
Building,  close  to  those  of  the  Fhila* 
delphi?^   TToir-;inn-  roTT'T7n'--i''iT"i , 

Cincinnati — The  Housing  Commit* 
tee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
ortrnnizing  two  companies  (capital 
$500,000  each)  to  erect  and  manage 
wage-earners'  dwellings. 

£m  Aafdea.— The  Housing  Com- 
77:i^riion  hns  been  made  a  bureau  of 
tiie  Department  9f  Health 


Wadiington. — ^There  has  been  some 
legislation  that  has  improved  condi- 
tions. T)ie  Hoard  for  tlio  roTidenina- 
tion  of  Un.sanitary  Buildings  had,  up 
to  May  1,  1913,  demolished  1,692  of 
the  worst  shacks  and  caused  1,555  to 
be  repaired.  There  is  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  erection  of  houses  on  alleys 
less  than  40  ft  wide;  the  law,  how- 
ever, works  two  ways,  and  The  Survey 
is  authority  for  the  .statement  that 
Washington  has  made  very  little  pro- 
gress with  the  problem  of  its  alley 
dwellings. 

The  Third  National  Housing  Con- 
ference  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Dec 
5  and  G,  the  second  conference  having 
Leen  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  Robert  W.  DeForest.  Xew 
York,  is  president  of  the  National 
Housing  Associatif)n  under  the  au8» 
pices  of  which  the  Conference  is  held; 
Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  (105  E. 
2Snd  St.,  N.  Y.),  and  John  Ihlder, 
field  secretary,  ^fr.  Ihlder  has  con- 
tributed an  extensive  review  of  reports 
on  housing  to  the  National  Municipal 
Rerimo  for  October,  191S, 

Chicago  City  Club's  Housing  Exhi- 
bition.— The  central  feature  of  this 
exhibition  was  u  .series  of  some  40 
plans  offered  in  a  competition  pro- 
moted by  the  City  Club  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  quarter  section  in  an 
outlying  district  of  Chicago.  The 
competition  was  not  limited  to  local 
men:  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a 
Chicagoan,  William  Bernhard;  the 
second  by  Arthur  C.  Comey,  Cam- 
bridge, AfasH. ;  and  the  third  by  Albert 
Lilienberg.  Cothcnberg.  Sweden.  A 'I 
these  plans  show  a  radical  departure 
from  the  typical  rectangular  street 
system  which  reached  its  apotheosit 
in  Chicago. 
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Fire  Prevention  Day.  —  A  epccial 
Fire  Prerention  Day  was  obaerved  in 
1913  in  24  atatca  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:  May  3  in  Wisconsin; 
Oct.  8  in  Kentucky;  Oct.  U  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Town,  Knnsns,  I^\iirtlrin:i, 
Maine,  Minnc!«ota,  Montana,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolinn,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Virginia; 
Oft.  ]!)  by  Oregon;  Nov.  .'5  by  Okli- 
homa  and  Texas ;  Nov.  9  by  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont;  and  Nov.  15  hy 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  natu- 
ral, as  the  Quarterly  of  tho  National 
Fire  Association  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  middle  atates  should  choose  Oct. 
0,  l}io  niinivorsiiry  of  the  Chicago  fire, 
for  their  fire  prevention  drmorr^tra- 
tion;  as  the  Pacific  coast  might  be 
expected  to  select  April  IS.  the  ntini- 
versary  of  the  San  Francisco  fire, 
and  the  southeastern  states  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the 
conflagration  of  Baltimore  or  of  At- 
lanta. 

Progress  in  Fire  Prevention. — ^A  re- 

e>rt  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
nderwriter?  on  fire  prevention  dated 

May  22,  191.3,  declared  that  a  com- 
parison of  recent  reports  with  those 
issued  six  or  eight  years  ago  shows 

that  bv  reason  of  the  erection  of  build- 
ings  of  an  improved  type  of  construc- 
tion, generally  replacing  old  and  weak 
buildings,  the  providing  of  window 
protection  and  the  iir  t.dlitinn  of 
other  lire  prcvpntivo  equipment,  con- 
ditions in  njany  of  the  blocks  which 
previously  had  a  high  conflagration 
nnzard  have  bron  very  ninicriully  bet- 
tered. However,  these  improvements, 
while  reducing  the  chances  of  a  con- 
flngration,  have  not  been  sufllciently 
rndieul  as  yet  in  any  city  to  eliminate 
danger  of  spreading  fires.  The  old 
construction  common  to  our  cities  is, 
and  for  many  years  to  come  will  bn, 
wpftk  from  a  fire-prevention  stand 
point. 

Tliere  has  been  a  great  improvement 

in  the  laws  enacted  as  to  the  care  of 
firetniscs  and  i:u:inling  of  the  common 
)ia/,ardH,  and  in  several  instances  a 
marked  improvement  in  electrical  con- 
dition*'. The  report  al^n  declared  that 
in  a  number  of  cities  the  reliability 
and  adequacy  of  the  water  supply  has 
been  very  materially  improved,  and 
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in  most  of  them  there  ia  a  general 
bettering  of  the  distribution  Bjrstem. 
Fire  departments  have  in  general  be- 
come more  eflicient  through  drills  and 
training;  the  condition  of  fire  eng'inea 
and  the  ability  of  the  men  who  op- 
(  rate  them  show  marked  improvement 
in  a  great  many  cities.  Auitomobile 
apparatus  ia  bc»K>ming  every  day  a 
stronger  factor  in  fire-department  op- 
orations,  and  in  some  cities  has  almost 
entirely  replaced  horse-drawn  appa- 
ratus, with  apparent  increased  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  (See  alao  ZXItl, 
MecJmnical  Engineering.) 

The  Wisconsin  Legislative  Fire  In* 
anrance  Investigating  Committee  pre- 
sentcd  its  formal  report  to  Governor 
McGovern  in  March.  In  connect  ion 
with  its  work  it  prepared  a  report  on 
the  causes  of  fire  in  the  Uttit^  States, 
basing  its  conclusions  upon  the  an- 
nual reports  of  1910  of  the  leading 
cities  in  the  country.  The  appruxi- 
niate  annual  loss  in  these  cities  is 
$10,000,000.  and  the  report  points  out 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  fires  in  the 
cities  were  due  to  carelessness;  10.5 
per  cent,  to  careless  burning  of  rub- 
bish; 6.3  per  cent,  to  careless  handlin|; 
of  matches;  10.8  per  cent,  to  defective 
chimneys  and  furnaces;  and  3.97  per 
cent,  to  cigars,  cigarettes  and  pipes. 
The  report  states  that  the  sense  of  se- 
curity given  by  insurance  is  a  great 
can5=e  of  indifl^croncc  to  the  fire  I  p^. 
It  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  of  firo 
prevention  and  of  a  concerted  effort 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  fire  loss, 
and  proposes  to  shape  rat'- making, 
inspections,  the  form  of  the  policy 
contract  and  methods  of  transacting 
fire-insurance  business  for  this  pur* 
pose. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention 
ConunissioB  was  appointed  by  Mayor 

Blankenburg  on  Jan.  20.  Its  work 
ha^  progressed  rapidly  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  toward  eliminating 
fire  hazards.  A  force  of  45  firemen, 
(It'taili  d  from  fire  houses  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  city,  are  assigned 
to  the  work  of  inspection.  These  men 
have  practical  experience  in  fighting 
fires,  and  have  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  their  causes;  with  the  drilling  they 
have  received  at  the  office  of  the  Cora- 
mission  and  a  careful  study  of  ths 
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data  compilrd  fmm  the  daily  reports 
of  the  fire  marshal,  they  have  devel- 
oped into  an  effldeot  corps  of  in- 
■pectors. 

National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion.— The  seventeenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  tta«  National  Fire  Protoetion 

Aasociation  was  held  in  Nt  w  York  on 
May  13-15.  All  the  soKsions  of  the 
meeting  were  given  up  to  discussions 
of  the  AMOCiatioii'a  flre-prevention 
work.  The  committee  on  fireproof  con- 
struction presented  a  report  which  was 
regarded  as  the  first  advance  in  defin- 
ing standards  of  true  fireproof  build- 
ing construction.  The  report  fixed 
the  general  specifications  for  a  so- 
called  standard  building  whfeh  wmtd 
be  truly  fireproof  with  the  most  haz- 
ardous ehnrncter  of  contents.  The  four 
general  requirements  for  a  building  of 
this  elasa  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  All  material  ontcrlnjr  Into  Its  con- 
struction shall  be  {nronibiistlblc  and  all 
ftmctural  parts  shall  resist  fire  for  at 
iMSt  foor  nours  at  an  average  tempera- 
tore  of  2,000  drg.  F.  without  severe 
damage :  2.  Ample  and  safe  moans  of 
ogrpss  shall  be  provided  for  all  occu- 
pants; 3.  The  bnlldlnfT  sbnll  be  so  ron- 
struifi'd  that  a  liip  will  mnfiiHd  to 
the  ar<^n  In  which  it  orijjin.nes,  and 
the  biiildliifr  will  protected  airainst 
exterior  Are  by  approved  doors  and  win- 
dows, etc. :  4.  The  bnlldlng  will  be 
equipped  with  such  apparatus  that  a  flre 
can  oe  extfagnlslied  is  It  In  ttie  incipient 
•tait. 


The  electrical  committee  reported 
that  it  had  completed  and  adopted  a 
goieral  revision  of  a  national  elec- 
trical code  by  rewordin;^  certain  tech- 
iiiciil  plirn^ea  which  removed  the  few 
legal  obstacles  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered by  Tarious  municipalities  in 
rfloptin;r  tho  provisions  of  the  code 
for  their  building  requirements.  There 
were  also  some  advances  in  the  rules 
for  rubber-covered  wire,  armored  cable, 
and  conduit.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant change  was  in  making  the 
grounding  of  alternating-current  sec- 
ondary circuits  mandatory.  This  step 
was  taken  for  the  greater  proteotion 
of  life  by  removing  the  possibility  of 
chance  hi^h  potentials  on  low-roltags 
service  lines. 

The  following  ofiieers  were  elected: 
president,  R.  D.  Kolm,  New  York; 
vice-president,  F.  11  I>rake,  Louisville, 
Ky.  F.  IT.  Wentworth,  Boston,  wsi 
reelected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

National  Fire  Prevention  Confer- 
ence.— ^The  first  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Conference  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  14-18,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the 
city.  Sundry  phases  of  the  question 
Mere  disetissed  by  competent  experts 
and  there  were  numerous  demonstra- 
tions of  up-to-date  applianoes.  (See 
also  XIV,  Property  and  Oaeualiy  In- 
Murance,) 


VICE  ZHVB8TZOATZOH8  AND  THB  BOOIAIi  XVXL 


Hew  York.— The  soelal  evil  has  been 

the  subject  of  close  study  and  scru- 
tiny by  an  aldermanic  committee,  a 
citizen's  committee  and  the  District 
Attorney  during  the  year.  Before  the 
aldermanic  committee,  Samuel  H. 
London  from  an  actual  census  reduced 
to  a  card  index  form,  swore  that  there 
were  26,000  women  fai  New  York  City 
who  handed  over  a  part  or  most  of 
their  earnings  to  men  connected  with 
the  '^usinras."  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Morals  Commission  was  vetoed  by 
^fayor  GaynoT.  (See  also  Polioe, 
infra,) 

The  deniaiid  for  home  mie  in  police 
matters  has  grown  during  the  past 
two  or  three  vears.  Dr.  F.  C.  Howe, 
director  of  the  People's  Institute, 
pointed  out  in  an  adaress  before  tiie 
Ci^  Ctub: 


The  laws  directed  afslnst  prostitu- 
tion were  enacted  when  our  population 


was  for  the  most  part  mral,  afrleol- 
turaL  We  made  it  a  crime.  It  cannot 
be  winked  at,  tolerated,  or  permitted 
In  any  form.  Occasionally  m.n  have 
beon  elected  mayor  who  have  taken 
tlifclr  oiith  seriously.  They  hnve  en- 
dt-avorrd  to  forre  the  laws  to  the  let- 
t.  r.  Whnt  happened?  The  least  that 
can  l>e  said  Is  that  the  evils  which 
flowed  from  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  laws  were  as  bad  as  those  which 
were  corrected.  The  poison  was  scat- 
tered  all  over  the  community.  It  was 
spread  among  the  innocent.  It  was 
sent  Into  the  tenement  and  thn  apart- 
ment bouse.  It  brought  temptation  to 
those  who  had  never  known  of  Its  n- 

Istcnre.  .  .  . 

I  know  of  no  country  In  ihr-  world 
where  the  saloon  and  the  restaurant  is 
classed  as  a  criminal  business.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  Is  not  even  treat- 
ed as  a  natsance.  The  taxes  against 
it  are  Insljnlflcant,  competlfinn  pro- 
duces pure,  unadtilterafod  drinks  and 
everywhere  when'  the  saloon  is  treni*'d 
llke'nny  other  business  drunkenness  Is 
tniknown.  I  know  of  no  other  rfnintry 
that  treats  prostitution  as  n  rrlnie.  It 
is  handled  by  citl-M  just  ns  is  disease, 
bad  sanltarj  conditions,  or  anjr  oUiex 
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InfliiPtice  which  mny  Injtire  ihr  com- 
rnuiiity.  Kuroponn  cities  h)i\<'  full  ^•(^u- 
trol  over  the»e  ttiint^,  aud  they  han- 
dle theiD  Id  the  greatest  variety  of 
wajrt;  but  never,  eo  far  a««  I  know,  are 
they  Iwnnd  by  atate  laws,  and  never 
are  these  things  treated  aa  thoacb  tbef 
were  Crimea. 

PhiUdelpIila. — A  police  quarantine 

over  houses  of  ill  fame  has  been  cstab- 
lislu'd  by  tlio  Director  of  Public  Safe- 
ty. Palrolnien  are  stationed  in  front 
of  all  such  plaeea  to  warn  away  in- 
tending patrons  and  to  prevent  the 
women  from  carrying  on  their  trade. 
80  far  there  has  been  no  report  of 
Tesultfl. 

Pittsburgh. — A  Morals  EfTleleney 
Bureau  In'?  been  cstabli^ihed  by  an  art 
of  the  legislature.  (See  also  Police, 
infra. ) 

Baltimore. — The  Governor  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  the 
situation  and  report  thereon.  In  ad- 
dition there  has  been  an  unofBcinl 
study  and  nn  orijanized  elVort  to  im- 
prove conditions  by  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Chicago. — Ever  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Vice  Com- 
mission there  has  been  a  persistent 
onalaugbt  on  the  social  evil,  by  vari- 
ous ofHcial  and  unofficinl  bodies.  A 
persistent  effort  to  break  up  the 
grcgation  policy  has  been  made;  but 
it  is  too  Roon  to  report  definite  results. 
During  the  year  there  was  a  state- 
wide investigation  of  vice  in  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  other  cities  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  df  the  Senate  lieadtnl 
by  Lienf  t  Tim  t  <  ;  vernor  O'liara.  Kin- 
ployers  of  girU  and  women  in  depart- 
ment  stores,  mail  order  and  supply 
faouaea,  were  subpoenaed  to  testify  re- 
garding tb<»  wages  they  pay.  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor,  and  tlie  prof- 
its of  their  business.  They  were  asked 
for  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living 
among  their  employees,  and  their 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
rate  of  wages  and  moral  standards. 

f^ome,  according  to  The  ^urvry,  ad- 
mitted that  low  wages  occasionally 
account  for  the  demoralization  of  em- 
ployees; roost,  however,  denied  any 
perceptible  effect  of  the  rate  of  pay 
on  moral  standards.  The  other  wit- 
nesses subpoenaed  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  tlie  inmates  and  keepers  of 
places  of  ill  fame  whieli  were  rni<led. 
in  some  instanees,  for  the  purpose  of 
■ccttriqg  testimony.  The  enainnan  of 


the  committee  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  the  governors  and  legis- 
latures of  all  the  states,  urging  coun- 
try-wide  cooperation  in  investigating 
vice  conditions  and  l^ialation  on  the 
minimum  wage  and  other  measures 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  moral 
standards  of  working  girls  and  women. 
Assurances  are  reported  to  have  been 
received  from  two-thirds  of  the  states 
that  such  cooperation  would  be  given. 

A  police  ordinance  passeti  by  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Dec.  30,  1912, 
fixes  the  responsibility  for  "the  super- 
vision of  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  pertaining  to 
all  matters  utTecting  public  morals" 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  second  deputy 
superintendent  of  police,  who  "shall 
not  be  a  member  of  tht-  police  force" 
(see  also  Police,  ni/ra).  In  addition, 
its  municipal  court  has  recently  es* 
{abli«lied  a  branch  known  as  the 
morals  court  for  the  adjudication  of 
all  cases  arising  from  the  social  evil. 
The  select  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Council  appointed  to  investigate  the 
social  evil,  iu  a  preliminary  report 
dated  May  5,  recommends,  among 
other  thin;;s.  eon>tant  rei)ressio7i  with 
a  view  to  total  annihilation  and  elim- 
ination of  commercializetl  and  segre- 
gated vice. 

Minneapolis.  —  The  Council  passed 
an  ordinance  on  Oct.  25,  1912,  creat- 
ing a  Public  MoraU  Couiinission  con- 
sirting  of  nine  citizens  appointed  by 
tiie  pi  esident  of  the  Council,  this  com- 
mi>sion  to  investigate  the  moral  con- 
ditions and  social  vice  existing  in  the 
city  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
mayor  and  the  Council  Lvery  three 
months  or  oftener,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  will  promote  public 
moral"?. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Vice  Commis- 
sion submitted  its  final  report  in 
Jamiaty.  It  bad  accomplished  the 
enactment  of  the  following  legisla- 
tion: (I)  an  ordln:>nce  affecting  the 
sale  of  a  certain  kind  of  po.st  cards; 
(2)  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  shooting  gal- 
irrie?;  (^)  an  ordinance  affecting  the 
licensing  of  massage  parlors;  (4)  the 
passage  of  a  state  statute  called  the 
"tin-plate"  law  (see  below)  ;  and  (5) 
an  ordinance  and  a  statute  called  the 
nuisance  and  abatement  law  along 
the  lines  of  the  Iowa  Injunction  AdL 
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It  also  assisted  in  tho  passage  of  a  1  zon  may  oLtiiin  a  pormnnent  injnnc- 
Btatute  establishing  a  Minimum  Wage  tion  against  dii»orUt;rly  houses.  This 

Commission  in  Oregon  (■eealaoXVII,   *    '  *  *   

Labor  and  Labor  Legislation) . 

The  Council  on  Oct  23,  1912,  passed 
two  ordinances  directed  against  the 
social  eviL  The  aim  of  tho  first  ordi- 
nance ii>  to  provide  a  keener  setjse  of 
stewardship  toward  the  community 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  property  by 
its  owners  by  requiring  all  buildings 
used  as  hotels,  apartment,  roominju:, 
lodging,  boarding  and  tenement  houses 
or  saloons  to  have  placed  on  the  same 
a  plate  bearing  the  name  of  tbe  owner, 
of  such  size  and  distinctness  as  will 
render  it  easily  legible  to  persont^ 
passing  in  the  street  The  other  ordi- 
nance provides  for  the  regulation  of 
hotels,  rooming  and  lodging  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  haz- 
ard under  which  a  hindlord  may  at- 
tempt to  traffic  in  immorality.  Pro- 
prietor!* of  such  buildin^'3  are  request- 
ed to  give  a  surety  bond  of  $1,000  to 
the  ri^  as  a  guarantee  for  the  faith- 
in]  observance  of  the  ordinance,  such 
bond  to  be  forfeited  after  the  second 
conriction  for  the  violation  of  the 
ordiii  ni-e  in  the  municipal  court. 

San  Francisco. — Since  the  early  part 
of  the  regime  of  Mayor  McCartliy,  a 
municipal  clinic  has  existed  as  an' ad- 
junct to  the  segregated  district.  The 
women  of  the  underworld  %vho  pub- 
licly practiced  prostitution  were  com- 
pelled to  suhtnit  themselves  to  a  phys- 
ical examination  or  be  arrested.  In 
return  for  the  fee  paid  to  the  clinic 
the  women  received  a  certificate  of 
examination  and  were  enabled  to 
show,  in  aid  to  their  solicitations,  a 
guarantee  of  their  freod<»Tn  from  vene- 
real disease.  The  Pubiic  Morals  Com- 
mittee called  the  attention  of  the 
Mayor  to  this  condition  of  affairs 
during  the  early  part  of  tlic  year  and 
later  the  Mayor  withdraw  tlie  police 
detail  from  the  clinic.  An  effort  is 
pending:  to  prevail  upon  the  Mayor  to 
take  some  steps  for  the  abolition  of 
the  "segregated"  district,  which  is 
said  to  contain  not  more  than  500  of 
the  6,0nn  pri  sfitiites  in  the  city. 

Mflwaukee. — 1  he  last  Wisconsin 
I^|[ialature,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forto  of  the  Episcopal  Social  Service 
Commission,  enacted  the  Linley  Act, 
which  is  substantially  the  Iowa  In- 
junction Act,  providing  tliat  any  citi- 


Aet  is  now  being  enforced  in  Milwau- 
kee by  a  volunteer  society. 

Hartford. — The  report  of  the  Vice 
Coumiission  was  presented  to  the 
Common  Council  in  July.  The  report 
is  a  conservative  one  and  its  conclu- 
sions do  not  materially  vary  from 
those  of  several  similar  commissions. 

Philadelphia.— The  report  of  the 
Vice  Commission  was  presented  to  the 
Mayor  in  April.  The  report  contained 
in  addition  to  a  careful  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  sundry  appendices 
in  which  were  piven  the  data  upon 
which  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  based,  a  report  on  an  invei- 
tigation  of  foreign  conditions,  and 
drafts  of  certain  ficts  which  were  pre- 
sented at  the  1013  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvsnia  legislature,  none  of  which* 
however,  was  passed  except  a  muti* 
1at(Hi  duplicato  of  the  Iowa  injunction 
law. 

DeiiTer.— The  Morals  Oommittee 

lias  submitted  a  report  to  the  ccjmitiis- 
sioners  of  the  city  on  licensed  caf^s 
and  restaurants. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
foundeid  liv  dnhn  D.  Eoekefcllrr,  Jr., 
and  endowed  by  him  with  $1,0UU,0U0, 
has  set  itself  the  tasic  of  meeting  the 
needs  for  full,  accurate,  dispassiuisate 
knowled^je  of  the  social  evil.  In  a 
strictly  scientific  spirit  it  has  made 
exhaustive  studies  of  the  Tice  situa- 
tion in  New  York  and  of  the  ^ortt 
of  foreign  cities  in  handlinfr  the  same 
problems.  George  J.  Kneeland,  the 
director,  has  already  published  a  re- 
port desseribin;^  conditions  in  respect 
to  commercialized  prostitution  in  Xcw 
York.  It  will  be  followed  in  due 
course  by  three  volumes  dealing  re- 
spectively with  "Prostitution  in  West- 
ern Europe,"  ''European  Police  Sys- 
tems," and  finally  '^Prostitution  in 
th<  Pnited  States.*' 

The  Mann  White-Slave  Act  has 
been  upheld  at  all  points  by  the  Fed- 
eral Suprwe  Couix  in  a  unanimous 
opinion.  The  case  involved  a  woman 
and  a  man  who  bnd  been  convicted, 
the  one  of  enticing,  tlie  other  of  aid- 
ing her  to  entice,  a  young  woman  **to 
go  In  interstate  commerce  .  .  .  for 
the  purpo=f»  of  prostitution."  Their 
counsel  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  Con* 
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gress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
''is  BOt  blXMUl  enough  to  regulate  pros- 
tltutloa  or  my  otiier  immorality  of 
citizens  of  the  several  states  as  a 
condition  precedent  or  subsequent  to 
their  right  to  travel  interstate  or  to 
aid  or  to  assist  another  so  to  travel." 
The  Cmirt  doelared  that  interstate 
coatinetee  includes  the  transportation 
of  persons.  To  the  contention  that 
persons  have  a  right  to  move  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  that  no  one  can 
be  made  guilty  of  the  crime  of  assist- 
ing in  the  exercise  of  tliAt  right,  the 


Court  replied  that  this  contention 
"  urges  a  right  exercised  in  morality/* 
and  that  this  fallacy  vitiates  the 
whole  argument  against  the  law.  The 
Court  recognized  that  the  states  can 
exercise  control  over  the  immoralities 
of  their  citixens;  hut  it  adds: 

It  Is  a  control,  however,  which  can  be 
exercised  only  within  tiie  Jurisdiciion 
of  the  states,  but  there  la  a  domain 
which  the  states  canij  <t  k  ach  and  over 
which  Congress  aloLl^■  has  power  ;  and 
If  such  power  he  ('X«t'mI  I  j  l  ui  t;.  !  wliLit 

the  states  caaaot  It  is  an  armimi^t  tor, 
not  against.  Its  legality. 


POLICE 

Cleveland. — Frederick  Kuhler,  wide- 1  power  to  enforce  all  laws  and  prose* 
ly  known  as  Cleveland's  "|;oldai-rule  I  cute  all  violations  of  law  in  matters 

chief  of  police,**  was  dismissed  from  '  of  sex  relationship,  and  for  that  pur- 


the  service  on  March  17.  The  dis 
missal  was  the  outcome  of  a  trial 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
<m  charges  of  (•(inliut  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gcntkinan,  conduct  sub- 
versive to  the  good  order  and  disci- 
pline  of  the  p<Mice  (k])artment,  and 
gross  iiTininrality.  TIic  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  passing  sentence  took 
occasion  to  commend  Kohler's  official 
conduct,  stating  that  it  regarded  Koh- 
ler  "as  a  police  officer  of  exceptional 
intelligence  and  abilitv/'  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  even  a 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  or  corruption 
had  been  held  against  Kohler  or  his 
subordinates.  Kohler's  successor  as 
ehief  is  W.  S.  Rowe,  who  has  been 
connected  ^v\ih  the  police  department 
of  Cleveland  for  33  years,  and  has 
SOTved  as  inspector  of  police  since 
1003 

Pittsburgh  and  Scranton. — Bureaus 
of  public  morals  were  established  by 
the  legislature  !h  cities  of  the  second 

class  in  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh  and 
Scranton)  for  the  purposo  of  invosti- 
gatiog  and  acting  upon  all  questions 
and  conditions  arising  from  sex  rela- 
tionship which  afTt'ct  p\iMic  morals. 
Each  bureau  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
board  of  seven  directors,  tliree  of 
whom  may  be  women,  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  ilm  <  ify  for  four  years 
and  couiirmed  by  the  council.  The 
directors  are  to  elect  from  ontsido 
their  own  body  a  superintendent,  who 
shall  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  and  8hall  receive  a 
salary  not  exceeding  $3,000  per  year. 
The  board  of  directors  are  given  full 


pose  they  are  empowered  to  exercise 
such  police  power  as  mav  be  uccea- 
sary.  Such  policemen  and  detectives 
as  tlio  board  may  require  and  select 
for  its  purpose  are  to  be  detailed  from 
the  regular  police  and  detective  forces* 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director 
of  public  safety,  and  during  thr  time 
that  they  are  so  detailed  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board 
of  directors,  exerci5«ed  through  its 
superintendent,  and  shall  be  responsi- 
ble to  tlie  buurd,  and  shall  receive 
the  regular  pay  as  provided  by  law. 
The  board  of  flircct  ^Jiay  eniploy 
such  additional  investigators  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

New  York. — A  similar  measure  re- 
latiniT  to  New  York  City  and  creating 
a  bureau  to  deal  with  gambling  and 
the  social  evil  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  legislature  but  vetocd'by  "Mayor 
Gaynor.  It  was  nryed  by  a  Citizens* 
Committee  appointed  after  the  Rosen- 
thal murder  to  provide  for  a  *'thor- 
ouiih,  non-partisan,  unsparing  exami- 
nation" into  existing  police  conditions. 

TJie  investigations  which  followed 
the  Rosenthal  murder  (see  Qmft,  in^ 
fra)  resulted  in  many  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  police 
administration.  The  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  Sunday 
liqtior  selling  in  saloons  witliin  re- 
stricted hours  and  with  other  proper 
limitations  should  be  permitted  by 
law;  that  the  Raines  law  be  amendeo 
by  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  per- 
mitting ten-room  hotels;  that  a  board 
of  social  welfare  be  created;  and  that 
the  appointment  of  the  police 
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•ioner  continue  in  the  mayor,  that  hia 
•alary  be  made  $15,000  a  year  and  the 
term  at  ten  years,  and  that  he  be 

made  removable  by  the  appellate  divi 
•ion  of  the  Supreme  Court.   A  com- 
mittee of  the  i^^lature  headed  by 

Senator  Wagner  made  these  recom- 
mendations: the  amendment  of  the 
liquor  tax  law  so  aa  to  permit  the 
local  authorities  of  the  city  to  de- 
termine wliotluT  and  under  what  cnn 
ditions  liquor  may  be  gold  on  .Sim- 
day;  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion aa  will  remove  from  the  police 
department  the  responsiljility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to 

S ambling,  disorderly  houses  and  kin- 
red  vices;  the  creation  for  this  pur 


by  Clement  J.  DriacoU  in  the  National 
municipal  Review  for  April  and 
1913.  None  of  the  legialation  ree* 

ommended  by  tliese  several  commit- 
tees was  enacted  except  the  law  cre- 
ating a  welfare  department  vetoed  by 
Mayor  Gaynor. 

Chicago.— On  Dec.  30,  1  PI?,  the  Chi- 
cago Citv  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
readjuatmgf  the  police  department  of 
tlio  city.  T!)e  ord-ri mcc  divides  the 
entire  department  into  two  distinct 
bureaus,  each  subordinate  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  police.  The  two 
bureaus  created  arc  the  aetivo 
bureau,  imder  the  immediate  super- 
vision  of  the  first  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  the  elerieal. 


pose  of  a  department  of  public  wel-  mechanical  and  inspection  bureau,  sub- 
fare;  and  the  enactment  of  such  laws  j  ject  to  the  supervision  of  the  second 


as  will  recognize  the  principle  of 
home  rule,  so  as  to  enable  the  local 
unthorities  to  enact  modifications  of 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  or 


deputy  superintendent  of  police.  The 
ordinanoe  provides  that  the  first  dep- 
uty superintendent  of  police  shall  bo 
a  member  of  the  police  force  and 


ganiz&tion,  adminiatration  and  eon-  have  eharge  of  all  matters  pertaininc 

trol  of  its  police  departnif  nt,  ^^itliout'to  the  enforcement  of  the  municipal 
legislative  interference.  A  committee  I  laws  and  ordinances,  the  prevention 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  headed  by  ]  of  orime  and  the   apprehension  of 


Alderman  Curran  recommended  home 
rule  nrf'l  a  term  of  eight  years  for  the 
police  commissioner,  to  be  removable 
Dv  the  Governor,  but  opposed  a  de- 
}  n  rtnient  or  board  of  public  morals. 
Besides  these  legislative  proposals, 
the  Curran  Committee  made  a  large 
nnmber  of  other  reeoomiendations  on 
{he  details  of  police  administration, 
among  them:  that  neensrd  police  ofTl- 
eers  should  be  investigated  by  men 
outside  the  department,  so  as  to 
prevent  white-washing  through  self- 
investigation;  definite  instructions 
should  be  given  policemen  so  as  to 
prevent  ne^eet  of  duty  or  abuse  of 
authority;  re.sponsihllity  for  handling; 
complaints  should  ])e  centralized  in 


crimmals;  he  also  has  control  over 

the  as'^itrnment  and  distribution  of 
the  police  force  and  the  regulation  of 
street  trartlc.  The  second  deputy 
superintendent  of  police  aoeording  to 
the  ordinance  "shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  police  force."  He  is  charged 
with  the  general  care,  custody  and 
inspection  of  the  property  and  records 
of  the  department,  the  instruction  of 
the  members  of  the  police  force  and 
ssoertaining  and  reeordln|f  their  rela- 
tive efRcicncy  both  individual  and 
grouped,  and  with  the  receipt  and 
investigation  of  all  complaints  of 
citizens  rej^rdiniEf  members  of  the  unl- 
formed  force.  The  cen<;orinp  of  in  .v- 
in}»  pictures  and  public  performances 


officials  directly  under  the  supervision ,  of  all  kinds  is  placed  under  the  sec- 


of  the  commissioner;  police  officers 
should  be  held  responsible  for  making 
accurate  and  complete  reports  of  vice 
eonditions;  reports  on  complaints 
abottld  be  carefully  reviewed  so  as  to 
prevent  inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements;  policemen  in  court  should 
be  supervised  in  order  that  a  ehedc 
may  be  kept  upon  the  adequate  prepa- 
ration of  their  en-^f*"  nnd  the  truth- 
fulness of  their  testimony.  Tlje  tes- 
timony brottj^t  out  before  the  com- 
mittee is  summarised  in  two  wrtides 


ond  deputy's  supervision  as  well 
"th«^  anpervision  of  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  and  ordinances  per- 
taining to  all  matters  affecting  publio 
morals."      See  also  Graft,  infra,) 

Oakland.— Oakland.  Cal.,  haa  decided 
to  set  aside  $6,000  for  a  woman's 
police  bureau  in  1014.  Of  this  $1,600  a 
year  will  be  for  the  salary  of  a  woman 
chief  nnd  $1,200  each  for  two  assist- 
ants. The  bureau  will  have  headquar- 
ters in  the  city  hall  and  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  chief  of  police  and  tiia 
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probation  officer,  but  will  be  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  commiMionerB  of 
public  health  and  safety.  Tlie  depart- 
ment will  be  officially  known  as  the 
women's  and  children's  police  bureau. 
Its  functions  will  be  to  police  public 
dance  halls  and  escort  women  called 
to  police  courts  as  witnesses,  defend- 
ants and  complainants. 

Policewomen. — The  number  of  po- 
licewomen has  been  materially  in- 
creased during  the  year.  Philadel- 

Shia  and  Chicago  aro  among  the 
irger  cities  now  employing  female  po- 
lice offieers. 

Police  School  in  Philadelphia.— 
Philbdelpbia  has  developed  in  the 
new  police  school  one  more  idea  for 
increasing  the  intelligence  and  efh- 
ciency  of  the  police  department. 
Courses  have  been  arranged  for  all 
brnTichos  nf  police  dutv.  Tliev  will 
incliulo  miiititry  and  police  drills, 
setting-up  exercises  and  other  physi- 
cal training,  instruction  in  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  advice  as  to  the  hand- 
ling of  prisoners,  special  talks  on 
legal  points  with  reference  to  the  city 
ordinances,  and  other  matters  of  tech- 
nical impnrt;irteo. 

International  Association  of  Police. 
—At  the  Washington  meeting  of  this 
body  in  June,  the  chief  of  police  of 
Atlanta,  Oeorg^ia,  advocated  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  social  evil  in  this  coun- 
try.  He  told  ol  the  cleaning  up  of 


the  segregated  district  of  Atlanta 
eight  months  before,  and  declared 

that  since  it  had  been  cleaned  up 
there  had  been  less  crime  in  that 
city.  Most  of  the  police-department 
heads  favored  the  segregated  district^ 

as  opposed  to  an  attempt  at  total  sup- 
pression, hief  Peterson,  Oakland. 
Cal.,  declared  that  the  granting  of 
suffrage  to  women  had  added  a  com- 
plicatinpj  clement  to  the  social  evil 
question  in  California.  "The  women, 
with  their  diversified  opinions,  their 
sentimentalism  and  their  desire  to 
shine  socially,  have  "priously  handi- 
capped the  work  in  tite  city  which  I 
represent,"  he  declared,  "The  women 
are  actuated  by  the  best  motives  and 
they  are  sincere  to  the  very  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  but  they  laclc  tlie  abil- 
ity to  look  at  conditions  in  the  light 
which  men  do  and  which  they  should. 
The  women  are  in  favor  of  immediate 
and  absolute  elimination,  and  that  is 
where  the  trouble  lies." 

In  the  opinion  of  Major  Richard 
Sylvester,  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  coiiperation  of  police  au- 
thorities with  the  general  government 
looking  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
white-slave  traffic,  the  utilization  of 
the  antomobile  in  the  police  service, 
and  the  progress  made  in  the  signal 
service  pystems  for  police  work,  were 
the  most  important  developments  dur- 
ing the  year. 


GRAFT 


New  York. — The  murder  of  Rosen- 
thal and  the  indictment  of  Lieutenant 
Becker  of  the  New  York  police  force 
(A.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  215)  resulted  in 
an  aldermanic  investigation  of  the 
police,  a  "John  Doe"  Investigation  by 
District  Attorney  Whitman  of  New 
York  County,  an  invcstipntion  by  a 
citizens'  committee,  and  an  inquiry 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  (see 
Police,  supra).  Aside  from  the  con- 
viction of  Lieutenant  Becker  and  the 
gunmen,  who  are  now  awaiting  the 
result  of  an  appeal,  the  most  effective 
work  of  the  District  Attorney  has 
been  done  in  Harlem,  the  section  of 
Manhattan  Island  above  106th  Street 
to  the  Harlem  River,  considered  one 
of  ihr  host  business  ond  residcncp  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Captain  Walsh, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  128th 
Street  Station  since  April,  1007,  made 


a  complete  confession,  implicating 
Dennis  Sweeney,  James  E.  Hussey, 
James  F.  Thompson  and  John  J.  Mur» 
tha,  in  turn  inspectors  in  the  Harlem 
district.  These  men  were  convicted 
on  April  29  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  buy  the  silence  of  a  resort  keeper; 
they  await  trial  on  the  more  serious 
graft  charges.  The  testimony  of 
Captain  Walsh  cleared  vp  the  mathe* 
matics  of  the  prnft  situation  in  Hnr 
lem :  "I  collected  from  saloons,  gam- 
bling places  and  disorderly  hotels. 
Fifteen  to  20  per  cent^  went  to  En- 
pr>nc  Fox,  a  patrolman  who  collected 
for  me.  The  rest  I  divided  with  In- 
spectors Thompson,  Hussoy,  Murtha 
and  Sweeney  as  they  took  charge  of 
the  district  in  turn."  It  is  estimated 
that  by  this  system  1500,000  was 
mulcted  annually  from  Harlem. 
In  the  same  Harlem  net  the  Dietriefc 
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Attorney  caught  James  F.  Robinson, 
for  year«  Inspector  Sweeney's  most 
triL^tod  graft  collector,  getting  for 
him  a  six  to  ten  year  term  in  Sing 
Singi  George  A.  Sipp,  former  propri- 
etor of  a  Raines  law  hotel  in  Harlem, 
who  made  a  full  confession  after  a 
conspiracy  had  been  defeated  to  spirit 
him  out  of  the  oottit'a  Jurisdiction; 
Patrolman  John  J«  Hartigan,  convict- 
vd  ^{  p  rjury  In  swearing  falsely  for 
the  sybttm  either  through  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  or,  as  is  suspected,  for  a 
cash  consideration;  Edward  J.  New- 
ell, Sipp's  former  lawyer,  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  willfully  per- 
suading a  Grand  Jury  witness  to  re- 
main out  of  the  jurisflictioTi ;  and  a 
number  of  minor  police  otlicials.  In 
his  prosecutions,  District  Attorney 
Whitman  was  assisted  by  several 
women  vrho  had  run  disorderly  rc- 
feorts  in  the  city  for  years.  Their  ap- 
parently truthful  evidence  concerning 
ilia  amount  of  money  tiie  police  bad 
wrunp  from  them  was  even  more 
shocking  than  the  revelations  of  the 
Becker  trial.  The  District  Attorney 
declares  that  he  has  just  begun  to 
fight,  his  objective  point  he'xnrr  the 
head  of  the  "system"  at  headquarters. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  inve8ti<-'atin^  the  allcL'ed 
protection  of  wiretappers  and  pool- 
room operators. 

ChleagOw— In  Chicago  the  air  has 
been  filled  with  cbarfros  of  bribery  and 
various  forms  of  political  corruption 
and  graft,  but  no  such  dcvelopmentB 
have  resulted  as  in  New  Yoric  The 
activities  of  the  orcani/utlon  known 
aa  the  "United  Police"  were  investi- 
gated by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, beginning  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
December,  1012.  On  Jan.  21.  the 
(  ommission  reported  that  the  United 
Police  had  raised  a  "slush**  fnnd  of 
$r*0,000  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  the 
Rtat2  legislature  and  City  Council, 
but  had  failed  in  its  purpose.  The 
discredited  organization  thereupon 
disbanded  and  the  commission  issued 
a  strong  recommendation  against  per- 
mitting the  formation  of  similar  or- 
ganizations in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  precipi- 
tated a  most  interesting  sitnation  by 
her  resignation  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  There  had  been  a  strenu- 
out  attempt  to  coerce  her  into  recom* 


mending  certain  textbooks  without 
publishing  for  bids,  and  without  con- 
^<idering  other  publications.  She  re- 
fused to  be  coerced  and  put  the  re- 
sponsibility directly  on  the  Board  of 
Kducation. 

There  were  a  ntimber  of  convictions 
on  the  charges  of  graft  made  atptinst 
the  building  inspectors   (A.  F, 
1012,  p.  216)  and  against  smoke  in* 
apeclnr^. 

Philadelphia. — Henry  Clay,  Director 
of  Public  Safety  for  four  years  ending 
Deceisber,  1911,  and  John  R.  Wiggins 
and  Willard  H.  Wall,  heads  of  the 
Wiggins  Construction  Co.,  building 
contractors,  were  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  city  of  Phila- 
delpliia  in  the  alteration  and  erection 
of  public  buildings.  On  April  2  they 
were  sentenced  to  serve  not  less  than 
IS  montlis  n  r  niDre  tlian  two  years 
in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $500  each.  Suits  have  been  begun 
by  the  city  against  the  Wiggins  Con- 
struction Co.  to  comjiel  it  to  refund 
$160,000  which  it  is  alleged  to  have 
fraudulently  collected  from  the  city. 

Atlantic  City. — Of  the  nine  council- 
men  involved  in  t1ie  attempted  mil- 
lion dollar  concrete  boardwalk  swin- 
dle, three  were  acquitted,  four  con- 
fessed their  guilt,  and  two  were  con* 
victcd  in  December,  1912,  and  sen- 
tenced to  terms  in  the  penitentiary 
ranging  from  one  to  three  years.  The 
8rnt(  nces  included  fines  of  $1,000  and 
cost^  on  each  defendant. 

Qinton,  Iowa. — Thirty -one  indict- 
ments were  returned  against  three 
county  ofTlcials  and  tliree  contractors 
and  feupply  inrn,  Kliarers  in  ^'raft  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  other 
county  woric  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
posures, two  supervisors  wrrr  forced 
to  resign  and  $23,000  has  been  refund- 
ed to  the  county. 

Gary,  Ind.— Harry  Moose,  former 
city  ch'fk,  whose  disappearance  in  the 
Spring  of  1012  brought  the  bribery 
casej  against  Mayor  Thomas  E. 
Knotts.  certain  aldermen  and  former 
citv  cfricials  of  C'xrv  to  a  sudden  con- 
clusion, returned  in  November,  1912, 
and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
prison  term.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  trial  an  inve«»tic'ation  of  the  oflTi- 
cial  doings  of  Mayor  Knotts  was  be- 
gun by  the  state 'Board  of  Accounts. 
The  board  reported  to  Governor  Ral« 
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•ton  serious  shortages  of  Knotts,  male* 

ing  him  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  specific  charge  of  the  board 
is  the  illegal  retention  of  fees,  fines 
mod  other  moneys  by  Knotts  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  police  judge  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  drawing  a 
salary  of  $1,500  ai  mayor. 

Other  Cities. — In  the  other  largo 
cities  of  the  country  prraft  develop- 
ments have  not  been  serious  although 
rumors  and  charges  have  been  plenti- 
fal.  Cbaigta  of  receiving  double  pay 
have  been  mndo  in  Milwaukee  and 
Dea  Moines,  but  without  any  seri- 
ous developments.  In  Atlanta  the 
smoke  commission  has  investigated 
serious  charges  of  bribery  against  the 
"smokeless"  furnace  interests  alleged 
to  be  seeking  special  privileges.  In 
Cleveland  the  padding  of  city  pay- 
rolls has  been  charged.  Columbus 
has  investigated  alleged  graft  in  con- 
nection with  city  contraets  for  asphalt 
pavements.  Dayton  acquired  much 
newspaper  advertising  through  a 
Bums  investigation  ^th  dictograph 
aoeompaniment  and  grand-jury  probe. 
Denver  has  led  the  list  with  grand- 


jury  indietmcnts  of  city  oSiciala  and 

corporation  heads,  but  there  has  been 
thus  far  a  lack  of  developments  prom- 
ised by  the  initial  proceedings.  In 
East  St.  Louis  chargw  were  nuids  by 
M.  M.  Stephens,  former  mayor  and 
member  of  the  City  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, that  the  lawless  dement  paid 
$3,000  to  $5,000  a  month  for  protec- 
tion and  that  an  assessment  of  $15,- 
000  for  a  campaign  fund  was  levied 
on  the  "bad  lands."  Providence  has 
wrestled  with  the  question  of  graft 
in  its  highway  department.  San 
Francisco  has  brought  to  light  but  one 
case  of  embesslement,  due  to  faults  to 
tlie  check  system  rcccMitly  put  into  ef- 
fect in  the  city  administration.  Seat- 
tie  has  discovered  corroborative  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that,  as  sus- 
pect (d  by  the  Council,  the  city  has 
been  regularly  swindled  under  the 
garbage-collection  contract.  St.  Louis 
has  indulged  in  charges  of  grafting 
against  workhouse  oflicials  and  the 
plumbing  department,  with  counter 
charges  of  "name-up"  on  the  part  off 
the  accused,  all  without  definite  result 
so  far. 


NmsAarcoBs 


SMOKE 


Hew  York.— The  Department  of 
Health  brought  suit  during  tiie  year 
against  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  in 
the  Court  of  Spocial  Sessions  for  an 
infraction  of  that  section  of  the  sani- 
tary code  which  provides  that  "no 
person  shall  cause,  suiTer,  or  allow 
densp  fmc^ke  to  be  discharged  from 
any  building,  vessel,  stationary  or 
lommotive  engine,  or  motor  veiiiclc, 
place  or  premises  within  the  city  of 
New  York."  In  July  a  decision  was 
rendered  by  the  court  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  unconstitutional.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  will  make  an  ap- 
peal from  tills  decision  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  so  that  this  decision 
cannot  be  considered  as  final. 

Jersey  City.— In  Krie  "Railway  Co. 
17.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Jersey  City  (84  Atl. 
Rep.  697),  the  court  declared  it  to  be 
a  "fundamental  proposition  that  the 
chartered  riglit  of  a  railroad  to  oper- 
ate its  line  included  the  riglit  to 
make  such  noise,  smoke,  and  smells 
as  ar«i  really  unavoidable  in  the  proper 
and  careful  conduct  of  ita  business, 
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even  if  some  injury  to  health  or  some 
damage  to  property  be  caused  there- 
by." On  this  ground  the  court  held 
a  smoke- prevention  ordinance  of  Jer- 
sey City  invalid  and  held  further 
that  a  finding  that  more  smoke  was 
actually  emitted  than  was  necessary 
did  nrt  cure  the  defect.  The  court, 
however,  on  the  same  dav  sustained 
a  conviction  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Co. 
under  a  state  statute  for  maintain- 
ing a  public  nuisance  in  "emitting 
divers  noiscsome,  unwholesome  and 
dense  smoke  and  vapors  from  its  en- 
gines  and  roundhouse,  in  greater 
quantities  than  were  required  for  tho 
legitimate  and  proper  use  and  oper- 
ation of  its  railroad."  In  the  latter 
case  tlie  court  strongly  intimates  that 
even  the  constitutional  right  to  use 
soft  coal  cannot  be  pushed  to  excess: 

Wo  find  nothlnj?  In  tho  charters  of  the 
constituent  companies  of  the  defendant 
which  concedes  to  It  the  nhsolute  right 
of  burning  soft  coal  ad  libitum  regard- 
less of  the  public  right,  and  in  the  ab- 
8i>nfe  of  wnth  a  eonc<>fiMon  we  mtist  at- 
snme  thflt  while  tho  Irs-'l-^lntiiro  prantod 
to  the  defendant  the  right  to  operate  a 
railroad,  this  rlgkt  carried  wtta  It  no 
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irr«Dt  of  power  to  commit  a  nnlaanee. 
(State  V.  Erie 


Rep.  45.) 


BaUwaj  Co.,  188  N.  W. 


Pittsburgh. — The  work  that  is  being 
done  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  by  the  Federal  Government  rela- 
tive to  smoke  abatement  is  of  inter- 
est and  value  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  218). 
The  Univcnitj  liM  published  »  bibli- 
ography of  smoici  and  smoke  preven- 
tion with  104  pn^res  of  references. 
Another  recent  publication  entitled 
"The  Smoke  Nuisanee,  A  Question  of 
Conservation/'  states  that  the  amount 
provided  f'»r  the  investigation  m:\ile 
by  the  Luiversity  was  $40,000.  The 
work  ii  being  done  by  the  Mellon  In< 
stitute,  wliich  is  the  (1<  pnrtment  of 
industrial  ro«rarch  o£  the  University. 

Cleveian  d. — Considerable  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  by  large 
manufacturing  companies  in  Cleve- 
land, some  of  which  was  initiated  by 
the  city  smoke  department,  with 
which  it  is  keeping  in  touch.  The 
Ameilcan  Steel  a  Wire  Co.  is  mak- 
ing elaborate  and  extensive  experi- 
ments on  a  commercial  scale  with 
different  types  of  furnaces  for  metal- 
lurgical processes,  nnd  two  other 
companies  have  recently  stated  that 
they  are  prepared  to  make  investiga- 
tions  suggested  by  the  smoke  inspec- 
tor. Sncii  experimental  do  not  refer 
to  boiler  plants,  but  considerable  ex- 
perimental work  has  recently  been 


inspector  was  appointed  and  has  been 
for  some  montlis  in  charge  of  the  dty 
smoke  department.  Tf  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  general  custom  that 
prevails  of  appointing  as  inspectors 
men  not  qualitk-d  for  the  educational 
work  of  the  position,  but  overim- 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  their  prin- 
cipal function  is  that  of  a  police  offi* 
cer  and  the  best  test  of  their  effi- 
ciency the  number  of  arrest.^  they  can 
make,  whether  convictions  follow  or 
not  and  whether  or  not  the  offender 
has  been  instructed  as  to  the  correct 
method  of  handling  his  furnace  and 
boiler.  As  soon  as  the  new  inspector 
was  installed  the  policy  of  his  de- 
partment became  one  of  help  and  ad- 
vice. In  the  future,  plan.s  for  the  in- 
stalling of  furnaces  and  boilers  will 
be  referred  to  his  oflice,  the  result  of 
which,  it  is  predicted,  will  bo  that 
no  more  smolcing  plants  will  be  con- 
structed. 

Indianapolis. — A  study  was  made 
by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health 
to  determine  the  amount  of  soot 
which  fell  in  Indianapolis  with  the 
snow  in  the  eourie  of  24  hours  in 
March.  Tlie  parti plrs  were  collected 
from  the  business  district,  including 
the  Union  Station,  from  residentiM 
districts  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
City  Hospital.  The  railroads  were 
found  to  be  the  greatest  offenders  and 
the  deposition  of  soot  near  the  tracks 


done  in  connection  with  holler  plants  averaged  47  lb.  per  acre  per  day  as 


by  the  smoke  prevention  connnitteo 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Cleveland  Engineering  Society  and 
others. 

Cincinnati. — Cincinnati  is  setting  a 
worthy  example  in  a  successful  cru- 
sade against  the  smoke  nuisance.  In 
1900  a  proup  of  public  spirited  men 


compared  with  the  average  in  the  en* 
tire  district  ot  10.28  lb. 

Chicago.— The  Association  of  Com- 
merce B|'C-rial  committee  on  the  smoke 
problem  is  stiKJyin;^  three  questions: 
first,  the  extent  of  air  pollution  by 
steam  locomotives;  second,  the  me- 
chanical feasibility  of  complrto  olnr 


and  women  organized  the  Smoke  trification and  third,  the  financial 
Abatement  League  and  for  seven  practicability  of  complete  clectriflca- 
this  organization  has  followed  ,  tion.    Tentative  reports  on  the  prog' 

ress  of  the  w  ric  liavc  been  presented 
from  time  to  time  durin<x  the  year. 
It  is  expected  that  the  complete  re- 
port will  be  puldi-shed  early  in  1914. 
W.  F.  Goss,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  is  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation, vice  Horace  G.  Burt,  deceased. 

California.  —  A  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Smoke  Problems  of  California" 
has  been  published  by  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  Galifontia.  It  repre- 
sents »  Tcry  careful  iUTestigation  of 


a  consistent  policy  of  education.  A 
most  important  result  of  the  work  of 
this  organization  has  been  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  smoke  ordinance  by  the 
Council,  which  prescribes  that  "the 
cliief  smoke  inspector  shall  be  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  construc- 
tion of  boilers  and  furnaces,  proper 
combustion  of  fuel  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  sndce  abatement."  Un- 
der ft  elYil  service  examination  a  new 
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the  whole  question  in  a  number  of 
towns  and  includes  articles  on  the 
conservation  of  the  purity  of  the  air, 
the  Eanitary  and  medical  phases  of 
the  4|iiettion,  tli«  matter  of  legal  re* 
dre83«  and  the  effects  of  smoke  on 
vegetation. 

BTLLBOAKDS 

New  York.~-The  report  prepared  by 

the  roiiuiiissioiier  of  Accounts  on 
"Billboard  Advertising  in  jSevir  York 
City"  and  issued  early  in  the  year 
is  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
extent  of  billboard  advertising  in  New 
York,  its  le^al  control,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  violates  existing 
laws.  It  also  contains  an  argument 
regarding  the  necessity  for  refrul^ 
tion  and  a  discussion  of  the  decisions 
of  courts  and  the  methods  of  regula* 
tion  and  control  of  billboard  advertis- 
ing in  American  and  foreign  cities. 
It  concludes  with  a  tentative  sugges- 
tion for  a  new  ordinance  in  New  York. 

The  Commi«;sioTipr  found  tlmt  there 
■were  4,t)00  billboards  in  Manhattan, 
with  an  aggregate  advertising  space 
of  3,800,000  BO.  ft,  yielding  an  in- 
come? of  more  than  $1*000,000  a  year. 
He  recommended  limiting  billboards 
to  seven  feet,  with  exception  when  the 
entire  constr notion  is  of  metal. 
Mayor  Gaynor  appointed  a  committee 
of  seven  to  malce  an  investigation  of 
the  use  of  billboards,  sky-signs,  and 
similar  advertising  devices.  The 
membrrs  of  the  commission  are  Rob- 
ert Grier  Cooke,  ciiainnan,  Henry  W. 
Saekett,  Keginald  Pelham  Bolton,  Ed* 
niund  B.  Wells,  Ingulls  Kimball,  Al- 
bert S.  Bard,  and  Walter  Stabler. 
They  have  examined  experts  in  ad- 
vertining  and  members  of  the  com- 
pn!iir3  who  control  tl.p  hillboards  and 
niadr;  a  study  of  the  regulatif)ns  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  advertisin;:  boards 
in  European  countries  as  well  as  in 
many  states  and  cities  in  tliis  coun- 
try.   This  commission  presented  its 
report  in  September.    It  is  generally 


suit  in  which  the  Gunning  System  at- 
tacked  the  validity  of  the  St.  Luuis 
billboard  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
maintenance  of  billboards  more  than 
14  ft.  high  or  nearer  than  15  ft.  to 
the  building  line.  This  action  was 
taken  as  the  result  of  an  agrmnent 
between  the  city  and  the  company. 

Milwaukee.— The  city  has  lost  its 
fight  against  the  billboard  nuisane^ 
the  court  rendering;  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  posting  company  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  city,  alleging  a 
violation  of  the  city  OTdmanee  apply- 
ing to  billboards.  Thp  court  said 
that  under  its  fullest  authority  the 
city  can  regulate  and  control  the  con- 
struction of  billboards  only  in  so  far 
Hi?  to  protect  the  bralMi  and  safety 
of  the  citizen,  but  it  cannot  for  ccs- 
thetic  purposes  deprive  lot  owners  of 
the  right  to  cover  the  entire  space  of 
ground  with  billboards  if  they  wish, 
or  compel  them  to  have  open'  spaces 
at  both  ends  of  the  billboards  in  addi- 
tion to  the  opening  at  the  bottom. 

Albany.— The  Board  of  Aldermen 
passtd  an  ordinance  in  June  taxing 
all  billboards  five  cents  a  square  fool 
per  7  car  for  display  advertising.  The 
ordinance  became  effective  Sept.  1.  A 
permit  from  the  mayor  which  will 
carry  a  tax  with  it,  will  be  required, 
which  mny  rcvoknr?  if  matter  ia 
displayed  wliich  is  deemed  "ofTcnsive 
to  decency.**  Permits  will  cover  a 
period  of  one  year, 

Chicaro.— The  City  Council  two  and 
a  hair  years  ago  passed  a  billboard 
ordinance,  which  was  much  in  ad- 
vance over  previous  ordinances,  nota- 
bly in  prohibiting  the  erection  of  hill- 
boards  on  roofs  of  buildings  and  re- 
quiring frontage  consents  where  half 
the  buildinfjs  in  a  street  are  reouired 
for  risidence  purposes,  and  retrnfatin^ 
the  manner  of  construction.  The  bilT 
board  companies  have  not  contested 
the  ordinance  and  have  nominally  ob- 
served its  restrictions,  although  the 
requirements  for  license  fees  have  not 


re^'.irded  as  the  most  comprehensive  been  enforced.    Thi  Municipal  Art 


that  has  so  far  been  published.  It 
makes  a  number  of  recommendations, 
amon|;  others  one  to  the  effect  that 
TOnstftutional  amendments  should  be 
passed  {rivinf?  to  municipalitlea  power 
to  regulate  bi'lboards  elTectivelv. 

St.  Louts^The  Supreme  Conrt  of 
the  United  States  Las  dismissed  the 


Comniitto<-  nf  the  City  Club  hn^  h 
recently  engaged  in  investigating  the 
practice  of  the  building  department 
of  the  city  in  granting  permits  for 
billboards.  It  has  found  tT  nt  thorn 
has  been  no  eflicient  verification  of 
the  genuinenen  of  signatures,  nor 
the  amount  of  frontage  signed  up  is 
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residence  drstricls.  It  bad  dircctorl 
the  atlcntion  of  the  building  depart- 
ment to  sumeroiu  TioUtioiis,  and 
drafted  a  conmiunicaiioa  suggesting 
requirements  and  a  routine  of  action 
which  will  necessitate  the  veriiication 
of  frontage  consent  petitions.  Tho 
two  bodies  mcntionod  are  planning 
for  yuch  investigation  and  follow-up 
work  as  will  mure  strictly  enforce 
tlie  terms  of  the  existing  ordinance, 
and  probably  reduce  ilic  number 
of  billboards.  (See  ''Billboard  and 
American  Fonns  of  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising,** Oily  Club  BuUetin,  Dee.  16, 
1912.) 

Hartford. — About  three  years  ago 
there  was  formed  In  Hartford  a  soci- 
ety known  as  "The  United  Associa- 
tions Committee  for  Billboard  Regu- 
lation." Information,  was  sought  in 
elties  throughout  the  country  and  the 
good  features  as  tbey  appeared  se- 
lected, and  in  turn  a<lapted  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  Hartford.  The  com- 
mittee was  enabled  to  present  an  or- 
dinance which  was  adopted  with 
practically  no  change.  The  organiza- 
tion is  now  agitating  the  question  of 
rcffulating  sheet-iron*  electrld  and 
other  signs  thnt  are  a  danger  to  prop- 
erty, or  a  menace  to  life. 

Bristol,  S.  Lp-The  assessors  have 
decided  to  levy  a  tax  on  every  board 
w^bicli  bonrs  an  advertisement. 

Great  Britain. — A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced Into  Parliament  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Advertisements  Ttegu- 
lation  Act,  1907.  Tho  amendment  of 
the  Act  is  justified  by  the  diiliculty 
which  has  Men  experienced  in  de 
f^rniinirii:  it"  proper  construction  and 
the  precise  limits  of  the  powers  of 
local  authorities  tmder  it  The  ex- 
tension is  justified  alike  by  the  nar- 
row limitations  of  tlir  Act,  and  hv  thf 
steady  growth  of  opinion  on  th©  sub- 
ject among  the  municipalities. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  advertisement*?  on  land  or 
buildings  shall  be  subject  to  regula- 
tions, while  power  is  giyen  to  prohibit 
those  which  do  not  relate  to  the  land 
on  which  they  are  cxhibit<^d.  Adver- 
tisements exhibited  by  public  authori- 
ties, and  those  withhi  buildings,  are 
exempt.  Temporary  exemption  mu«!t 
also  be  given  to  advertisement'^  al- 
ready exhibited  when  the  by-laws 
«ome  Into  operation,  and  also,  to  some 


extent,  to  thn?v«  exhibited  on  certain 
hoardings.  Local  authorities,  in  ex- 
ercising the  ooncurrent  powers  of  r^- 
ulation  and  prohibition,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  controlled  by  the  general 
opinions  of  their  rate-payers;  and  it 
is  obviously  desirable  that»  if  they 
determine  to  ]»ro]iibit  at  all,  they 
ftbould  not  be  compelled  to  ])roliibit 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  tlicir  dibtrict, 
in  all  parts  of  which  the  same  oou' 
ditions  may  not  obtain.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  thc^  may  deal 
with  parts  of  their  district  differen- 
tially, m  that  they  may  prohibit 
"alien"  advertisements  in  rural  and 
residential  areas,  and  .^egulate  those 
in  the  business  parts. 


Baltimore.— Noise  is  reeelTing 

more  attention  at  the  hands  of  mu- 
nicipal legislators  and  societies  than 
formerly.  An  effort  to  suppress  un- 
necessary noise  as  being  made  in  Bal- 
timore. The  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge  is  seeking  the  aid 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  night  trades,  which 
have  been  active  in  the  anti-noise  cru- 
sades in  Massachusetts.  A  nine  year 
old  girl  has  called  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  fact  tbat  children  go 
to  8cl:nnl  without  being  called  by  bell 
or  whiaLie,  and  it  in  aigued  that  Kfo^n 
men  should  be  able  to  do  without  such 
a  summons.  An  elaborate  report  on 
the  whole  question  of  noise  has  been 
published  by  the  Anti-Noise  Commit- 
tee of  the '  Baltimore  City  Medical 
Society,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  So- 
ciety, 

New  York.— An  anti-noise  ordl* 

nance  for  New  York  City  has  b«'*'ri 
signed  by  the  mayor  and  is  now  elTec- 
tive.  The  ordinance  provides  that  no 
peddler,  vender  or  huckster  who  plies 
a  trade  or  calling  of  whatsoever 
nature  on  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares of  New  York  shall  blow  or  use 
any  horn  or  other  instrument,  nor 
make  any  Improper  noise  tending  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a 
neijjhborhood  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting attention  to  his  wares,  trade 
or  calling,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  ..*5  for  each  ofTen'^n  Thi- 
cago  is  also  about  to  adopt  a  similar 
ordinance,  as  is  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Bkard.  Charlos  A. — AmcHrfin  City  Oov- 
crntnent.    (New  York,  Ctuturv  (  o.) 

"City  i'lanning  Studies  for  tlic  National 
COBference  od  City  Planninsr."  (Land- 
teape  Architecture,  April.  1913.) 

Clat.  S.  H. — City  Building.  (Cincinnati. 
Clark  Publlshin?  Co.) 

CLorpEB,  Edward  Child  Labor  in 
City  itntU,  (Xew  York.  MacmlUan 
Co.) 

CaoKEn.  Edward   F. — Fire  Prevention. 

(New  York.  Dodd.  Mead  ft  Co.) 
Cohen.  Jul  ins  B..  and  Rusmrox  Arthur 

G. — 8mohc.  a  Htmly  of  Toirn  Air. 
(New  York.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Cu.NNiNOHAM,  Jossf. — LiMt  of  Books  and 
Arliclrx  on  City  Plnnnimi  and  Civic 
Ccntrrt.  (.St.  I. mils.  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Branoli  of  I'ubllc  Library.) 

HABUS,  Percy  A. — London  and  Its  Gov- 
ernment.  (London,  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons.) 

Eaton,  Allan  IL — The  Orrrjnn  S!y.^tcm: 
The  JStoi  )/  of  liirrrt  Letiitlnti'iv  in  Ore- 
<jon.     (Chi(npo,  .MrClurg  &  Co. J 

Elms.  Uavelock. — The  Tank  of  Social 
Hygiene,  (Beaton,  Honfflitoii,  Mifflin 
Co.) 

FouD,  James. — Codperation  in  Xcic  En 
land.  Urban  and  HwaU  (New  Xorl 
Barrey  AtaocMtM.) 

EowB,  Frederic  C. — European  CiHe$  at 
Work.    (New  York.  Srrlbners.) 

Jaxnev.  O.  Kdward. — The  White  Slave 
TrufTic.  (Nfw  York,  National  Vigi- 
lance Coram  Ittcp.) 

Jei'Iison,  a.  W. — Municipal  Work  from 
a  Christian  Standpoint.  (London,  Mo- 
bray  &  Co.) 

JoNE.s.  Chester  Lloyd. — Statute  Law 
Making  in  the  United  Statee,  (Boaton. 
Boston  Book  Co.) 

KNBBLAKO,  Ooorpe  .T. — CommrrctaHzcd 
Prostitution  in  .Veio  York.  (New  York. 
Cmtiiry  Co.) 

McCi.ELi-AND,  KUwood  IT. — mhliopraphy 
of  Smoke  and  Smoke  Prt'vention. 
(Pittsburgh,  University  of  I'ittJi- 
burgh.) 

McKkon.  Peter  J. — Fire  Prevention. 
(New  I'ork.  Chief  Pubilshlnsr  Co. ) 

McVev.  Frnnk  L. — The  Makinn  of  a 
Toirn.     ((  hlcapo.  McCIurg  *  Co.> 

MAf•KA^^•,  IVrry. — The  Civir  Thrntrr.  In 
Printion  to  the  Redemption  of  Leis- 
ure.   (New  York,  Mitchell  Kennerley.) 

MiNTZ,  I'ranrpg  S. — The  New  American 
Citizen.     (New  York.  Macmlllan  Co.) 

Moons.  Dlalne  Free. — The  Supreme  Court 
and  Unconetttuftonnl  Legislation.  ( New 
York,  LoTipraan'?.  Oroon  &  Co.) 

Mrxno.  William  Bennett. — The  Oorrrn- 
vivnt  of  Ainrrican  Cflfot.  (NtW  Totk, 
Macmlllan  Co.) 

PoAT,  James  Stnrgis.  and  KtsraALT,. 
Theodore. — A  City  Planning  Clasflft- 
cation.  (Cambridge,  Harvard  I  ul- 
vrrslty  Press.) 

Rawie.  Ilcnry. — Our  Citii  rivilizntion. 
(Baltimore.  Williams  &  Wllklns  Co/» 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  rtnhy  Saving 
Show,  with  the  Proceed  in  fjn  of  the 
Conference  on  Infant  tlunirne.  19f2. 
(Pobllshed  bv  the  Child  Hygiene  As- 
■odatloii,  PUlatfelplita.) 


RcDisiLi^  .9«?rge  F^The  Oomw»l$eion 
Plan,     (CoHunbofl,  Ffedonl  Printtof 

Co.) 

Ward.  Edward  J.— The  Social  Center. 

(New  York.  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.) 
Wauxb.  Frank  Jnllan.— 7Ae  Immiarant 

Inraeion.    (Now  York.  Dodd>  Mc«d  ft 

WATEnnocsE.  Paul,  and  Uxwix,  Ray- 
mond.— Old  TounM  and  S'ctc  Needi. 
(Manthcstrr.  I'nlverslty  Press. )~TlM 
Warbtirton  Lectures  for  1912. 

Wayback  Cluh:  A  Textbook  on  Progre*- 
sivism  in  Wi»con$ln^  with  an  Anolyaia 
of  the  Initiative,  Referendnm  OMd  Jlo> 
call,  (Crandon,  Wii..  Crandon  Pnb> 
Itsbing  Co.) 

An  impnrt.int  element  nf  the  bibli- 
ography of  municipal  government  is 
now  the  offiei*!  mtmicipal  gazettes  of 
a  number  of  citie!),  of  which  the  fc^* 
lowing  18  a  complete  list: 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Commleafo*  Gov- 
emtnent. 

Boeton,  Mam.,  MemthJv  Bulletin;  l»» 

sued  by  the  stntlstlcw  dopnrtment. 

Balllmore.  Md..  Municipal  Journal. 
semi-monthly. 

Burllnirton,  lawn,  Proceeding»  of  the 
City  comirii  urvirr  the  Comntteklom  PUm 
vf  (joi  et  nment,  moniliiy. 

Centraila,  Wash.,  Monthly  Bummarp 
Proceeding:  with  Itemised  atatement  la 
detail  of  the  receipts  and  ezpeodltvfee 
of  the  city  commission. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Municipal  Record, 
monthly. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Summary  of 
Prorndinge  and  Dep€artment  Beporte, 

monthly. 

iN  nvor.  Cnlo..  The  City  nf  Denver,  Is- 
f«Med  ^rmi-raontbly  by  the  city  and  conn^ 
of  ]>onrfr :  succesaor  to  Denver  lf«H 
nicipal  Facttt. 

ITonflton,  Tex.,  Progreetive  Houeton, 
monthly. 

Jackson.  Miss.,  Commission  Govern- 
ment Record,  quarterly. 

Lexington.  Ky..  Thc'City  of  Lexington. 

Los  Aiitrolcs.  <^'nl..  //0/»  Anyelcs  Mu- 
nicipal \ctrs.  published  weekly  by  the 
mnjilelpnl  nr«wspaper  commission  from 
April  17.  1012,  to  April  0,  1013  (MO 
infra). 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commieeton  Ooven^ 

ment. 

Minnrapoll!!.  MIUL,  Jfvilldl^t  Mlfe- 
tivM,  monthly. 
New  York,  N.  T.,  The  Ottp  Heeerd, 

dallv. 

r>mnha«  Neb..  MMiMpat  BtaHatiee, 

monflilr. 

Phlludelphia,  Pa..  PMddOphia,  month- 
ly, now  discontinued. 
Ban  Frtndaeo.  Cal.,  JTimfcfpal  Reeert, 

weekly. 

San  Jo«*».  Cel.,  Municipal  Record,  Is- 
sued monthlr. 

Sratflp.  Wash..  Municipal  Xeiee. 

Sr'oknno.  Wash..  Official  Gazette. 

Taeoma.  Wash.,  ifanicipal  BullttiM, 
monthly. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Neiosl 
{R.  Y,  JJ.,  1912,  286),  which  was  the 
lint  muaieipal  weekly  newipaper,  die- 
continued  publication  on  April  9, 
1913.  This  action  was  determined 
upon  hy  the  municipal  newspaper 
commission  in  deference  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  Spring  election  on 
charter  amendment  No.  14,  which 
read ;  "Shall  proposed  charter 
amendment  number  fourteen,  provid- 
ing that  the  City  Council  shall  not 
appropriate  or  provide  any  public 
money  for  the  printing,  publieatioii, 
gala  or  distribution  of  a  municipal 
newspaper,  be  ratified?"  Tlie  vote  on 
this  amendment  stood  24,0S9  for,  and 
15  J88  •gainit.  Tha  vote  that  ereatad 


the  municipal  newspaper  at  the  gen- 
eral election  of  Dec.  10,  1911,  was  68,« 
143  for,  and  43,987  against.  Manv 
held  that  the  amendment  did  not  af- 
fect the  department  at  all,  and  that 
the  publication  of  the  municipal  news- 
paper could  aontinuc  until  the  initia- 
tive ordinance  creating  the  municipal 
newspaper  should  be  repealed  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  or  at  kaut  until 
the  appropriation  mada  at  the  begin- 
ninj?  of  the  fiscal  year  was  exhausted. 
Witnout  entering  into  thia  conflict  of 
opinions  tha  eonimiuion,  ona  member 
dissenting,  construed  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  be  a  popular  command 
against  further  publication  of  a  mu- 
nicipal newspaper. 


STATISTICS  OF  CITIBS  OF  80.000  POPULATION  OR  OVBR 

The  GgurcB  in  the  following  tabic,  courteously  aupplird  by  the  trcaauirrs  or  comptroller* 
of  the  various  citicB,  are  the  lutest  available.  They  relate  in  Keneral  to  the  hacal  year  *»»Hin£ 
in  1913;  In  the  caac  of  cities  whose  fl.tcal  year  coiBMdM  with  tM  calwtdar  year,  tha  flgam  art 

for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912. 


Akron,  Ohio  

Albany,  N.Y  

A  lentown,  Pa ... . 

A  toona,  Pa  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Bflliinioro,  Md .  .  . 
Bayonno.  N.  J  .  . 
Birmingbivm.  Ala 

Boston,  Ma3s  

Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Brockton,  MaiS3 . . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y  

Gamhridfe,  Mms. 
Camd'-n,  T\ .  J  .  .  .  . 

Caiitf)n,  Ohio  

Chnrltston.  8.C.* 

ChiraKu.  Ill  

Ciacifiuati,  ( )hio. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio .  . 
Columbus.  Ohio . . 
Covington.  Ky . . . 

DaUaa,  Texas  

Dayton,  Obto. . . . 

Denver,  Colo  

D'-"  Moines,  la.. . 

Detroit,  Mich  

Duluth,  Minn. .  .  . 
East  St.  Louis,  111 . 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.. . 

Erie.  Pa  

Evansvillc,  Ind . . . 
Fall  River,  Mass . . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 
Fbrt  Worth, Tex. . 
0*d  Rapids,  Mich. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  .  . 
Hartford,  Conn. . . 
Hoboken,  N.J... 
Bolyoke,  Mass .  . . 
Houston,  Texas . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Jackaonville,  Fla 


.VssL'ssed 
Value  of 
ProixTty. 
thouiiaiida 


69.007 
100.358 
51.913 
52.127 

ir>4.S39 
5:iS.4S.*> 

5.5,54 .5 
132.6S5 
670.585 
102.0.>4 

5G.S7S 
423,715 
104.839 

94,5.38 

60,217 

6H,s;}:{ 

2,185.283 
303,591 

50o.gg:< 

181.511 
63,270 
92,104 

116,577 

313,381 
80,368 

465,766 
78.4  G6 
68.547 
73.409 
66,525 
69,647 

119.295 
68.033 
73,312 

112,571 
64.186 
98,915 
70,324 
67,730 
78.800 

2.33,  «r.o 
57.G'JU 


•93.967 
1034^65 
45,529 

25,200 

170.0(»0 
741.9W 
65.432 
82,0«K.) 
l.'lSl.Sl'.t 
10.>.UG.^ 
49,572 
335.489 
115.047 
56,662 
60.420 
19.742 
94l),4.'>0 
52.''».826 
7n.-,.7'>4 
2l7.57Gi 
25.S09 
94,&16 
160,005 
133,987 
21.971 
456,816 
61.03S 

I3,:iui 

&l,7.32 
26.627 
38.293 
97,725 
86.000 
62.451 

102.293 
50,000 

150.189 

6^s,.')n3 

67,9;iO 
96.273 

21S,tV27 
58,13U 


Tax 
Rate 
per 
$1,000 

$12.40 
21. QO 
6.40 

25.00 
12,.'i0 
20. 10 
20 .  S9 
10.  OO 
1G.4() 
1G.50 
19.70 
24.095 
20.40 
20.00 
12.30 
25 . 25 
47.10 
14  .84 
13.  GO 
13.40 
25.90 
19.20 
12.80 
10.20 
89.00 
19.93 
3r) .  30 
73.50 
18.00 
13.00 
13.20 
19.40 
11.20 
19.30 
21.412 
9.50 
21.50 

iG^oo 

l.'i.OO 

'J  I  ^0 

1  1  .  .>u 


Bonded 

Indebted- 
cess 


84,393,619 
5,433.555 
489.200 

2.031.000 

71. -'VI.  382 


.'■),SG3.700 
118,3G2.<M7 
2.313.400 
3,506,800 
30.977.109 
11,607.100 
6,158.950 
2.200.472 
4.14H,.'>()0 
29.7H2,  lUJ 
GD.jGl.OGG 
3'.».  J71,S.SG 
17..-.S.5.100 
2,179,400 
5,361,750 
6,483.9.56 
1.402.900 

\jav.\.:mq 

9.787.000 
6,721,000 

712..W0 
3,402.975 

838.800 
1.663,300 
7,361.750 

560,800 
5,276.000 
4,459.200 
1.882.000 
6,258.481 
3.()G2.G;52 
3,2GG..'>()0 
8.41»5.0(K) 
r^..'i72.'>'in 

2,1  IS.UOU 


Snking 
Fund  or 
Surplus 

Total 
Reodpts 

Total 
Expendi- 
tures 

833.345 
1.332,693 

832.098 
1.1S9.000 
26,042.924 
083,046 

84,612.418 

3,963.883 

84,337.130 

4.496,866 

AAn  nan 

4.78G.125 
20,707,673 

•  •••••••  >  ■ 

4,0.53.317 
19.898,866 

• 

43,733..392 
621.706 
619.391 
3.672,489 
4,161,688 
109,758 
161.062 
1G,4.^)1 
3,433. GIG 
9.024,228 
1.828.363 
8,631,186 

39.42<J,900 
1,994.521 

38.3,-.5.2.50 
2,012,398 

17,064,092 
4.690,180 
2.601.878 
1,054.377 

783.2ti3 
54, 2 18.. 54  G 
.5. 870, .5 19 
17.506,622 

16,199,173 
4.599.846 
2,608.839 
925.757 
745,159 
50,339.734 
5,9G0,,S43 
14.015.627 

565.138 

294.611 
641,SGO 

io<i,r>s7 
3.379.100 
88,600 

8.716.21 9 

3,259,004 

2.770.120 
1,080.057 
16.531.559 
1,066.750 

2.635.909 
1.138,872 
16,391,030 
1.063,768 

440.103 
488,679 
20,000 

3,666,173 
151.408 
388,286 
295,877 
264.049 

1,216.027 
628.220 
5.54  .'^30 

3.188.764 

2.330,485 

815.462 
4.109,316 

528,260 
1.272.385 
4,029.123 
1.10G.240 
2.686,407 

824,025 
3.906,169 
486.363 

2.003.294 
3.97G.G30 
1.0G3.202 
2,066.353 

428,708 

]  1  L'  2  t  s 

2.169  eii 

2.  f  sr., '."•(10 
,  2,7i.'>,',i;.-, 

1.944.528 

?. ITS. 3.59 
,  2,.V1U.0U7 
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VII.   MUNICIPAL  GOV£&NM£XX 
STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  OF  50,000  POPULATION  OR  OVER-Continu^d 


ASBCSSPd 

Value  of 
Property, 


Popula- 
tion, 
1910 


J«rwy  City,  N.J 
Jobnstown,  Pft .  . 

KaosasCity.Kan. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Lawrtnjcp,  Jklaan 
Los  Angolcs,  Cal . . 
Louisviille,  Kf.. . . 

Lowell,  MaM  

Lynn,  Maaa  

Manchester.  N.  H 
Memphis, Tenn  . .  . 
Milwaukfo,  Wi^^ 
MiiiMfapoli^,  Minn 
Mcl.il.-.  Ala 
Na.-divillo,  T<M»n .  . 
Newark,  N.J  ... 
Newlli'tlfi  >r(i,  .MaAH 
New  H;i .  <  n.  ( \,nu 
Hew  Orleans,  La . . 

New  York.  N.T.. 

Norfolk.  Va  

Oakluud.C'al  

OklahomaC'y.Okla. 

Omaha,  Neb  

Passaic,  N.J  

Paterson,  N.  J. . . . 
Pawtuckct,  R.  I . . 

Peoria,  III  

PhilMlelpbia,  Pa.. 

PittsburKh.Pa  

Portland,  Mo  

PortlrwKl,  Orf .  .  .  . 
Providence,  R.  I .  . 

Reading,  Pa  

Richmond,  Va . . . . 
RoeheflU-r,  N.  Y  . . 
Saciiuiw,  Mich 
8«rtLnk«C  y,  I  t 
San  Antonio,  Tex . 
San  Francbeo.  Cal 
Savannah,  Oa 
Schem-ctady ,  X.  Y 
Scranton.  I*a  ... 
S^nitle,  Wash  .  . 
Sonn'rvill»»,  Md.ss 
South  B(  nd,  Ind  . 
Spokane,  \Vu.sh .  . . 
Springfield,  111 ...  . 
Springfield,  Mass 
8t.  Joseph,  Mo. . . 
St.  I/Ouis,  Mo.  . . . 
St.Paul.Minn^  .  . . 
Svraru.so,  N .  Y  .  . 
Tamni:!,  ash 
Terre  Haute.  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio  

Trenton,  N.J,. 

Troy.  N.  Y  

Utica,N.Y  

WMhinffion,  D.  C 
Waterbury,  Conn . 

Wiehita.  Kan  

Wilmington,  Del  . 
Wilkes-Hnrre,  I*a 
Worr«'ster,  Masa. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y... 
Youngitown.  Ohio, 


207,779 
55,1  SJ 

82.:{:u 
2is.;jsi 

319.1!»,s 

lUti.2Ul 
hy.330 
70.U<i.3 

131. lO.*! 

3.)3.,S.-)7 
301. Ids 

51.521 
1  lU.3(i4 
347,400 

yti.(i52 

339.075 


Tax 
Rate 

per 
(1.000 


67.452 
150,171 

64.20.') 
124. 09t) 

54,773 
I25,»i00 

51,022 

60,9.50 
1,549,008 
533,1»05 

5S.571 
207.1' 11 

liti.OTl 


127.r,js 
2lS,14'-» 
5(),.-)10 
92,777 
96,614 
416,012 
65,064 
72.K26 
12<»,sr.7 
2;<7.194 
77.2:U1 
53.084 
104.402 
61,678 
88,926 
77.103 
O.S7.n'.»9 
214.744 
137.249 
83.74  3 
5S.157 
168.497 

on.  SI.' 

7»',.S13 
74.419 
831.060 
73.141 

52.450 

87.41 1 
67.10; 
14.T,0S(1 
79.803 
79,066 


257,640 
47,423 

<*),:'><;7 

177.S4.'> 
7.'..4  \'J 
4S1.4H3 
1U7.5(XJ 
&4.694 
81.629 
71,697 
110,519 
4r)().5i^ 

213.3!<s 
.33.0;tl' 
77.1111 
383. sni 
loi.-'ir.i' 

139,779 
245,468 


07,2nr, 

144,991 
72.171 
32. Sir, 
4J.s.^9 

101.993 
53.741 
22.0S4 
1,5.'M5.323 

7.js,:{(>6 

«j7,09.'{ 
30s, HT 
3.i4.7»i^* 
5(i.243i 
I4s.7».s 
lSs>(  »'i 
37,777 
66,400 
92.332 
623.844 
51.441 
53.7.-.  I 
81..V)r. 
212.929 
64.9ll> 
28,-21Ki 
89.779 
17,677 
149.530 
39,536 
601.;«)1 
133.4.59 
1.36.992 
73.2'.»8 
3.-.,047 
223,9.19 

74.  I'm 

5'.<.ii.>0 
44.565 

830.332 
67.900 
64.()(;5 
5.'>.1.'.3 
.57.7tlH 

153.058 
76.984 

130.084 


22  00 
4  50 

6  7t\ 

12  r,{1 
17  (  )0 

16  OO 
17.»iO 
19.00 
19.40 
15.20 
15  80 

1.  -  SS 

;jj  19 

11  <H) 

15  (K) 
20 . 40 
19  30 

17  ."VO 
22.00 
18.10 

to 
10  20 

16  50 
29  70 

8  50 
64  80 
17.50 
16  60 
16  50 
59  50 

15  00 

13  40 

21  20 

7  70 

li;  'lO 

10  00 

14  (10 
19  51- 
17.74 
38.65 

11  60 

22  42 
i:<  90 

2,  {  30 
-7  30 
34  57 
is  so 

12  90 
13.00 
63.10 
15.50 
13.00 
22.20 
28  20 

16  24 
12  00 
1 1  . 50 

14  (M) 

21  no 

22  S2 
22.34 

15  00 
15  99 
19  20 
15  30 

7  (M) 

17  2(J 
28.99 
II  20 


Bonded 
Indelitcd- 
neaa 


Sinking 
Fund  or 
Burpiua 


586,000 

2.393.4W 
6. 121, (MX) 
2.867.400 

36.2 18.625 

11,587.200 
2,304.777 
4.665.100 
1.829.000 
4.930,000 
9,2S9.7,'i^) 

18. 839.900 
3,94S,.'>(K) 
6.113,201 

29,685,200 
9.393,000 
3,62G.5(H) 

38,400,617 


4,800.439 

282.296 

379,220 
1,113.206 

266,:tt)4 
3.114,061 
1.387.783 

468.964 
1,251.684 

739.192 


014,100 
4,323,003 


212.533 
8.175.145 
1.925,565 
IIW 


0.22«,084 

5..^S4,155 
3,7  is. 500 
6.120.fH)0 
1.842.750 
4.616,500 
6,864  .(MM) 
637,000 
112.730.350 

32.903.435 
2.955,166 

2'>..V.t9,763 

1S..''.0,-|,(KM) 
1  ,(',S(i,000 

12,010,958 

17,169.6<H» 
2.162.570 
4.370.(KK> 
2.574.500 

33,830. .VIO 
2.610.0(M) 
4.272.S52 
1 .00.%,.'»OO 

15,297.380 
1,074  .(K)0 
4.V.»,.M)0 
4,7r)O,000 
754.700 
4.404.500 
972,350 

23.806.690 

10.126.000 
9.966.706 

11.449.585 
692.000 
9,672,244 
7,521.493 
4.494.892 
2.134.493 
7.610,850 
3.0S7.0(X) 
1,852,020 
3.790.3.50 
1,286.400 

12,076,625 
8.173.921 
2.888.8*1 


Total 
Reoeipts 


422.285 
3,056,089 
8,554.179 
1.897,S9i 
14, 042.886 
4,186,948 


4,885,489 

2.018,780 


13.1.50.862 
10.031.485 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures 


321,356 
2,87s. ,554 
9,0.58.273 
1,740,364 
19.866.073 
4.400M 


4.394.078 
2.030.150 


13.011.9.50 
10.047.590 


2.086.142 
0,818,286 


8,083,109 
7,560.561 


iMt^uom  2»,mMi  tsijsmjm  68o.o8i,ooa 


1,111.401 
None 
800,000 


148,97  .•> 
879.S32 
1,460.134 
47.000 
16.273,665 
2,648,313 


1.973,073 
8.770,701 
21 3.SS7 
2.SS3,500 
1.238.762 
102.889 
12.192 
566,14 
673.858 
None 
783,26-t 
440.625 
None 
None 
9,578 
121.371 
290,645 
874.880 
18,876 
l,9;i6.258 
359.937 
75.S47 
222.370 
41.937 
2,001.661 
2.(K)6.0.SS 
107.8.57 
336.361 
None 
89.008 
None 

Vo7.643 
4.790,615 
282.145 
180.045 


6.343.699 
1400380 


1,812.711 
7.005.2.57 
2.632.992 
1.120.907 
49,062,010 
27.072,784 


2.464.923 
•.848.610 


3,061,862 
7,660,651 


4,793,960 
<78031S 


8,177,721 
721.280 
4,587,868 
8.81,5,885 
1.372,677 
1.681.807 


29,080,909 
1.339,752 
2.623,101 


16.795.100 
3,088,455 
769,025 
4,584.924 
370,230 


677.000 
15.151.874 
8.319.512 
6.i>86,839 
8.018.705 


4,505,685 


3,062,643 
8,164,372 
14,700.637 


577.725 


671.151 


6.014.564 
8.488.875 


1 .930.088 
6,91H).144 
2.601.292 
1.004.618 
53,071.000 
18.144,909 


8.U1H).194 
654.322 
4,303,510 
8,490.804 
1.337.080 
1.558.784 


27.785.215 

1.317.960 
2.082.731 


17.101,850 
3.198,784 

711.938 
4.875.427 

363,205 


647.000 
14,167.821 
7,479.141 
6,692. 14S 
0378.000 

4,685^801 


3,399.189 
3^)42.724 
14.081305 


538.470 


6.54,247 


6.022.068 
1.7S.400 


*  Does  not  includo  cost  of  operating  city  schools. 

'  Finl  class  property ;  a«cond  class,  4,657 ;  third  doM,  2,515. 
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Vm.    T£££ITO£I£S  AND  DEPENDENCIES 


Fhank  McInttsb 


ALASKA 

Economic  Conditions.  —  Economic 
conditions  in  Alaska  have  not  mate- 
rially changed.  No  important  devel- 
opment may  be  expected  until  pro- 
vision is  made  for  tlie  development  of 
the  coal  and  natural  resources  of  the 
territory  and  for  the  eonstmction  of 
railroads  and  trails.  Both  of  tlx  -^c 
iubjects  are  reeeivinj*  the  coiT^idoru- 
tion  of  the  executive  department,  as 
well  as  of  Congresn,  ana  the  outlook 
for  some  action  ia  now  brighter  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Government. — ^C)n  May  1,  John  F. 
A.  Strong,  of  Junean,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Alaska  to  sueeeed  Wnlter 
F.  Clark.  The  first  session  of  the 
Alaska  legislature  convened  on  March 
3  at  Jnneau.  During  the  60-days' 
Rec*«joTi  considerable  prorrressive  legis- 
lation was  enacted.  Eiglity-four  laws 
were  passed,  the  first  being  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  to  such  women 
in  the  territory  as  had  the  qimlifiea- 
tions  required  of  male  citizens.  The 
Cknremor  of  Alaeka  reports  that  the 
work  of  the  legislature  was  such  as 
amply  to  demon«?trate  that  the  people 
of  Alaska  are  fully  capable  of  govern- 
ing themielvee. 

Edncation. — Six  new  schools  for 
white  children  were  established  dur- 
ing the  year,  there  now  being  20 
schools  for  white  children,  empwring 
37  teachers,  with  a  total  enrnllment 
of  943  pupils.  A  law  for  compulsory 
education  of  children  between  eight 
and  16  years  was  passed  by  the  legis« 
latnre. 

Health. — During  the  year  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  health  of 
the  nativps.  Tt  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  chain  of  small  hospitals  aloni? 
the  coast.  The  principal  disease  is 
tubereulosis,  of  wbidi  all  forms  are 


present.  There  were  no  serious  out- 
breaks of  epidonies  during  the  year. 

^lild  cases  of  measles  and  diphtheria 
were  reported  at  a  few  places,  and  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  was  confined 
to  one  town.  Two  cases  of  smallpox 
occurred  on  Kodiak  Island. 

Railroads. — The  report  of  the  Alaska 
Hailways  Commission,  appointed  by 
A(  t  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  24, 
H>12.  to  make  a  general  report  on  the 
transportation  question  in  Alaska, 
with  special  reference  to  the  possible 
railroad  routes  from  the  seaboard  to 
tlie  coal  fields  and  the  interior,  was 
submitted  to  Con;;ress  by  President 
Taft  with  a  special  message  on  Feb.  6. 
The  roniniission  found  that  railway 
connections  with  open  ports  on  the 
Pacific  are  imperative  if  the  fertile 
regions  of  inland  Alaska  and  its  min- 
eral  reconrces  are  to  be  utilized.  The 
report  describes  all  of  the  practicable 
railway  routes  for  reaching  the  inte- 
rior and  the  ocean  terminals.  The 
result  of  a  comparison  of  the  proposed 
routes  is  thus  summarized  in  President 
Taft's  message: 

Railroad  development  In  Ala<:ka  should 
proceed  first  bv  means  ot  two  Inde- 

Kendeot  railroad  systems,  bereafter  to 
e  connected  and  snpplemented  as  may 
he  Jnstlfled  by  fntnre  development.  One 
of  those  Unos  should  connorf  the  valley 
of  the  Yukon  and  Its  tributary,  the 
Tanana.  with  tl<l"water :  and  the  other 
should  b)>  devoted  to  the  develonment 
and  needs  ot  tbe  KnSkotwIm  and  tbe 
Susltna. 

The  railways  recommended  constitute 
two  independent  systems  of  a  t<jtal 
of  738  miles  of  new  eonntruetion  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $35,000,000.  Tlie 
Commission  and  President  Taft  recom- 
mended the  construction  and  owner- 
ship of  the  roads  by  the  Government, 
President  Taft  saying; 

1  am  very  much  opposed  to  govern- 
ment opeiatlon,  bat  I  believe  that  gov 
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ernmfut  ownership  w!th  private  opera- 
tion nD(ior  li-aso  la  Uw.  proj)f>r  solution 
Of  ihQ  dit&culUcs  here  preaentcd. 

Bills  emboflyin^T  the  rpcommcndations 
of  the  Commission  have  been  debated 
in  both  hoiiHt  of  CongKM.  The  leg- 
iaUtion  is  Btrongty  urged  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  annual  report  and  by  the 
President  in  his  annual  message. 
(See  also  XXm,  OMl  Bnglmwing.) 

Roads.— The  report  of  tbe  AlMkan 

Railwara  Commission  laid  great  str. 
Upon  the  necessity,  as  supplt'inenting 
railroads,  of  wagon  road  and  trail 
eoBstnietion.  The  work  of  building 
wagon  road*}  nnd  trails  has  been  car- 
ri^  on  during  the  year  by  the  Alas- 
kan Road  Commiwion,  which  reports 
a  total  mileage  np  to  June  30,  1913, 
as  follows:  wapon  road,  S02  milos; 
sled  road,  617  miles;  trail,  2,166  miles. 

Indiifttiea.— The  mineral  output  in 
1012  was  valiu'd  at  $22,537,821,  as 
coinparod  with  l?20,nnn.nn0  in  1011. 
The  decrease  iu  the  output  of  gold  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  exhaustion  of 
placer  areas  and,  in  part,  to  a  dry 
Spring  and  Summer  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  mining  in  those  regions. 
A  few  new  placer  gold  discoveries  were 
made  duriiif^  tbr  year.  Tlie  supply  of 
coal  is  unlimited,  but  the  coal  fields 
being  still  withheld  from  development, 
the  people  have  been  compelled  to  im- 
port coal  fnr  f!fiTi]('stic  fuel  and  for 
industrial  purposes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, largely  from  Britfah  Columbia 
and  not  infrequently  from  Japan  and 
Australia,  the  amount  of  stich  impor- 
tation being  102,169  tons,  valued  at 
$492,301. 

The  fisheries  of  Aladca  are  one  of 

its  most  valnablo  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial assets,  the  output  being  sec- 
ond only  to  the  production  of  gold 
and  other  mctnU.  Statistics  for  1912 
f!iov.-  Hint  there  were  24,263  per'^ons 
en^^aged  in  this  industry,  an  increase 
of  6,331  over  the  number  of  persons  so 
engaged  in  1911.  Tbe  total  invest- 
ments in  fi8h«?ries  in  1912,  exclusive 
of  the  off-shore  cod  and  halibut  fish- 
eries, was  $35,239,016.  as  compared 
with  $22,671,387  in  1911,  of  which 
nearly  90  per  cent.  wa«?  in  the  salmon- 
canning  business.  The  total  of  fur 
shipments  in  1912  aggregated  $794,- 
156.03.  A  recent  census  t)f  the  seal 
herd  sbowod  tliat  tbcre  were  215,040 
Seals  01  ail  clas^^s.    The  number  of 


skins  Bhip])od  was  3,764,  the  proceeds 
amounting  to  $130,640Ji7. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  num* 
ber  of  natives  affected  by  the  reindeer 
industry  is  6,500,  and  that  the  total 
value  of  all  the  reindeer  herda  of 
Alaska  is  $1,162,060.  Reports  show 
a  total  of  38,476  reindeer  in  1912,  an 
increase  of  4,747  over  the  number  in 
1911.  Agricultural  development  is 
promising,  but  awaits  the  building  of 
railroads  and  wagon  mnds  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  Liie  cost  of 
transportation. 

Commerce. — The  volume  of  mer- 
chandise shipments,  including  pre- 
cious metals  and  copper,  between 
Alaska  and  the  United  States  and  be- 
tween tbe  territory  and  foreign  conn- 
tries  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  territory, 
amounting  to  $67,150,519.  The  great- 
est advance  noted  in  the  shipments 
from  Alaska  was  in  salmon,  where 
there  was  an  increase  of  $2,875.79L 
Increased  shipments  to  Alaska  are 
not^^d  in  tbe  it^nis  of  coal,  lumber, 
hardware  and  provisions. 

The  exportation  of  Alaskan  prod- 
ucts to  the  T'nited  States  fur  tho  last 
three  fiscal  years  has  been  as  follows : 


1911 
t 

ms 
t 

191 
t 

Gold  

15,081.620 
11,175,712 

2,638,112 

17.156,989 

14.300.210 
7,207,472 

14,fi7«.016 

17.202.287 
5.934,971 

Fish  and  6sb 
producta. . . 

All  other  mer- 
chaodiae.. . 

GtTAX 

Economic  Condition.— The  comman- 
der of  the  naval  station,  who  is  the 
Governor,  reports  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  island  remains  satis- 
factory. The  area  of  land  on  which 
crops  have  been  planted  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  past  twelve  months. 
Tt  is  expected  that  the  copra  output 
will  be  unusually  large.  Public  works 
and  improvements  have  been  pushed 
to  th«'  utmost.  The  native  population 
is  12,448,  an  increase  of  309  during 
the  year. 

Bdneatlon. — The  schools  of  the 

inland  are  steadily  imfiroving  and  the 
people  are  takinc'  a  lt  .it  inferf^ef  in 
the  cause  of  educuUuu.    During  the 
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year  $2,435.54  was  expended  for  school  I  on  sugar  after  March  1,  1014,  with 
repairs,  furniture,  etc.,  including  the   hoo  «n>j;ar  after  May  1,  1916,  as  pro- 


new  sclujol  building  at  Vigo,  which 
was  opened  lor  attendance  on  Feb.  17. 

The  <r].■<.^  fnrollni.'nt  i-i  1. ''',(:. 

Sanitation. — Owing  to  the  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  condititins,  Uic  al- 
most universal  worm  treatment,  and 
the  instruction  in  hv-'ime  ":iveii  the 
school  cliildren,  the  general  health  of 
the  native  population  is  believed  to 
be  slowly  improving,  in  spite  of  the 
widespread  cpidoTnic  nf  mpa«?le<?  an<l 
mumps  and  the  increased  activity  of 
cbickenpox.  Over  1,500  eases  of  mea- 
sles have  been  reported,  but  no  deaths 
have  re^'tilted  from  this  di-^eaae.  Sev^n 
deaths  occurred  from  leprosy  and  six 
new  eases  were  discovered,  but,  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  of 
the  novernor  for  the  past  few  yoaf^, 
all  lepers  were  removed  to  the  riuiip- 
pine  Leper  Colony  at  Culion,  so  the 
island  \a  free  from  tliis  disease  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  Gangosa  is 
under  cuiitrol,  altliuugli  during  the 
year  22  eases  were  added  to  the  list 
and  there  were  si\  deaths  due  to  tliis 
disease.  I>espite  the  precautions  given 
the  native  inhabitants,  60  deaths  oc- 
curred from  various  forms  of  tulx  rcu- 
h)si3,  which,  however,  is  a  sliijlit  de- 
crease from  last  year,  and  as  soon  as 
th«  tuberculosis  sanatorium  which  is 
being  built  is  completed,  a  gradual 
diminntion  in  the  number  of  cnse<?  and 
deaths  from  this  disea.se  is  hoped  for. 
No  new  intestinal  parasites  were  dis- 
Coveri'd  f'l'.'  V-t  li-^iMl  y<'nr. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — Tlie  to- 
tal imports  for  the  year  uniountod  to 
$160,232.77,  those  from  the  United 
States  having  im^reased  from  $54, 
300.24  in  1913  to  $75,550.59.  The 
exports  amounted  to  $37,371.89,  most- 
ly copra,  a  marked  decrease  from  last 
year.  Owinir  to  the  drought  in  the 
Spring  of  1913  and  the  typhoons,  only 
667  tons  of  copra  were  exported,  as 
against  1,047  tons  in  the  preceding 


Xcosomie  Condition.— Prosperity  and 
progress  have  cha raster i/ed  the  la<'t 
year  in  Hawaii,  as  it  has  for  tlie  past 
several  years.  To  even  a  greater  ex> 

tent  than  Porto  Pico,  the  prosperity 
of  Hawaii  i*'  dnpendent  on  tlie  snjrvr 
industry,    ihc  reduetiuii  of  the  tuiiil 


vidcd  in  the  Tariil  Act  of  1913,  is 
quite  a  blow  to  this  industry  in  the 

territory,  the  result  of  which  cannot 
be  foretold.  During  the  year  55  cor- 
porations were  created,  and  five  large 
steamers  were  added  to  the  transpor- 
tation service.  The  past  two  years 
have  been  marked  by  extensive  con- 
struction of  public  works,  for  which 
appropriations  of  $4,503,970.09  were 
made. 

Legislation.— The  seventh  legisla- 
ture of  the  territory  began  its  biennial 
session  on  Feb.  19.    The  session  was 

eharncterized  by  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  houses  and  between 
the  legislature  with  the  aeeutive  au« 
thority.  The  legislation  was  distinct- 
ly progressive.  The  number  of  bills 
passed  was  170,  the  largest  passed  by 
any  legislature  of  Hawaii.  Among 
llie  imj)(>rtant  act.i  were  the  creation 
of  a  Public  I'tilities  Commis.sinn  with 
broad  powers,  a  direct-primary  law, 
and  a  law  prohibiting  political  contri- 
button  bv  eorporations. 

Population. — A  recent  census  shows 
the  population  on  June  30,  1913,  to 
have  been  217,744,  an  increase  of  13.45 
per  cent,  since  the  eensi]*^  t^f  1010. 
1  he  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  901- 
pinos,  5,747  having  been  i:iit  >duoed 
)  \  the  sn<rar  planttTs  during  the  year, 
brin;zing  the  total  introduml  in  the 
last  four  years  up  to  13,716.  The  laclc 
<'f  efficient  labor  continues  the  great 
problem  in  the  territory.  Strong  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  strengthen  the 
Caucasian  element  in  the  popidation 
liy  introducing  European  labor.  In 
the  six  and  one- half  years  ending 
June  30,  1913,  the  territory  introduced 
15.012  imnuL'rants  from  Spain,  Por- 
tuiral  and  lUissia,  of  whom  5,399  were 
men,  at  a  cost  of  $227.26  per  man. 

EdacatioiL—Th«  new  financial  policy 
adopted  two  years  ago  for  the  public 
schoolg  is  operating"  well  and  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  and  in  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  payment  of  higher  sal- 
aries. The  sum  of  $946,541.60  was 
expended  for  sehool  purposes  during 
the  year.  There  are  now  101  public 
"ohools  and  51  private  ?chr»nh:  f{74 
teachers  in  public  schools  and  312  in 
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r irate  schools;  25,631  pupils  in  pub- 
ic  schools   and  7,307    in  private 
■ehools. 

Sanitation. — All  of  the  islands  are 
now  fairly  well  protected  by  a  well 
organized  and  eiiicient  sanitation 
i^vlce.  Thera  wan  no  epidemics 
during  the  year.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  was  3,232,  the 
greatest  number  (426)  from  pneu- 
monia, and  341  from  tuberculosis. 
The  mosquito  and  rat  campaigns  at 
Ilonohilu  and  Ililo  have  bojn  con- 
tinued with  benellcial  results.  There 
are  'at  present  726  lepers  in  tlie  ter- 
ritory. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — The  sug- 
ar eAporlations  continue  to  be  much 
larger  than  all  other  exports  com- 
bined, though  tliorc  was  a  largo  de- 
crease from  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  due  to  a  shortage  in  the 
erop  on  account  of  drought.  The 
pineapple  industry  has  increased 
about  fivefold  during  the  last  five 
years  and  continues  to  show  a  vigor- 
ous growth.  The  exportations  of 
cofTee  have  also  greatly  increased. 
The  total  value  of  the  external  trade 
for  the  year  was  970,474.880.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  tlie  imports 
from  continental  United  States  have 
more  than  doubled.  The  following 
table  shows  the  values  of  the  prinei* 
pal  local  products  shipped  from  TTa- 
waii  to  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  in  the  last  three  years: 


1911 
t 

1912 
• 

1913 

s 

FniitMidttuU 

80.704,656 
846.507 
3.173,218 

49,961,530 
397.761 
3,948,738 

36,662.227 
492.883 
4.066.622 

PHILIPPINE  ISLAMDS 


Peace  and  Order.— The  condition  of 
peace   and    good   order  eonthaued 

throu^hnut  the  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  occasional  di'snrders 
among  the  Moros,  which  may  be  ex- 
pect ed  to  continue  for  some  years. 
Reference  was  made  in  the  last  i?!^ue 
of  the  Year  Book  (1912.  p.  224)  to 
the  success  of  the  disarmament  of 
the  Moros  under  an  executive  ordsr 
of  the  provincial  governor  of  Sep- 
tember, 1911.  There  was  reason  to 
believe  thnt  tbis  disarmament  would 

m 


be  completed  without  bloodshed,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  cer* 
tainty  that  the  few  outbreaks  of  tbln 
year,  whieh  have  been  ascribed  to  dis- 
armament, were  profierly  du2  to  this 
cause.  In  June,  however,  (Jenerai 
Pershing,  Governor  of  the  Moro  Prov- 
ince, found  it  necenary  to  lead  a 
government  force  against  a  band  of 
turbulent  Moros  fortified  at  Bagsak, 
who  were  killed  or  captured  in  a  seri- 
ous engagement  on  June  11,  in  which 
the  regular  troops  lost  14  killed  (see 
also  Xll,  The  Army).  The  dibarma- 
ment  is  steadily  nrogressing,  nearly 
3.000  arms  having  been  turned  in  dur* 
ing  the  year. 

Political  Conditions. — l^olitical  ex- 
citement in  the  islands  was  greater 
during  the  year  than  at  any  time 
since  tlie  close  of  tlu'  I'hilippine  in- 
surrection. Striking  evidence  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  islands  is  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  excitement 
there  has  been  no  public  disorder. 
The  excitement  was  due  to  the  in- 
auguration, for  the  first  time  since 
we  have  had  control  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islauds,  of  a  Democratic  Admin- 
istration. There  was  a  feeling  among 
business  people  and  the  more  con- 
servative eUnnont  in  the  islands  that 
the  agitation  preceding  the  incoming 
of  the  Demoeratie  Administration 
would  lead  to  disorder  when  people 
who  had  been  misled  bv  agitators  to 
expect  revolutionary  clianges  would 
find  the  new  Administration  eontinu- 
ing  the  slcady  progress  accompanied 
by  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
protection  of  property  which  had 
characterized  the  American  occupa- 
tion. Thesn  forebodings,  however, 
were  not  justified  by  events.  No 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  made  by  the  new  Ad- 
TTiinisI  ration  until  September,  and  no 
pronouncement  of  policy  was  made 
until  October.  The  several  months 
of  waiting  were  months  of  complete 
order,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  ex- 
citement, but  the  excitement  '  was 
rather  on  the  part  of  the  conservn- 
five  element  than  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  nutat- 
ing for  a  change. 

Francis  Burton  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed rJovernor-Ceneral  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  on  Sept.  2.  succeeding 
\V.  Cameron  Forbes,  who  had  resigneti 
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on  Sept.  1.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
Islands  on  Oct.  ii,  Mr.  .ilarrison  de- 
livered the  following  meuage  from 

President  Wilson,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  Islands  with  deep  satis- 
faction  (see  aibo  I,  American  Eia- 

We  refrard  ourselves  as  tnistees,  act- 
ing, not  for  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  beuellt  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Kvery  st«-p 
we  take  will  be  takvn  with  a  vi»  w  to 
the  ultimate  Independence  of  the  Islands 
ud  tn  a  preparation  for  that  Indepen- 
dence; and  we  hope  to  niOTe  towards 
that  end  as  rapidly  ts  the  safety  and 
the  permanent  Interests  of  the  Islands 
will  permit.  After  each  step  taken  ex- 
perience will  Kuide  us  to  the  next.  The 
Administration  will  take  one  step  at 
once.  It  will  give  to  the  native  citizens 
of  the  Islands  a  majority  In  the  ap- 
pototlve  Commission,  and  thus  in  the 
apper  as  well  as  In  the  lower  house  of 
tiSe  leslalatQfe.  It  will  do  this  In  the 
confident  hope  and  expectation  that  im- 
mediate proof  will  thereby  be  given  In 
the  action  of  the  Commission  under  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  political  ca- 
pacity of  those  native  citizens  who  have 
alreadj  come  forward  to  represent  and 
leed  their  people  in  affaire. 

The  Philippine  Commission  as  re- 
orgranized  by  President  Wilson  is  com- 
posed as  follows,  with  Mr.  Denison's 
nomiiuitioB  ttill  pending. 
Oot'cmor-Oeneral  and  Pretident  of  Com- 

mlMHion. — I'rancls  Burton  Harrison. 
yire Corernor  and  Secretarf/  of  Public 

ItiHti  action. — Henderson  8.  Martin. 
Secret arv  of  the  inferior. — ^WlOtred  T. 

Denison. 

Secretary    of    Commeroe  OMd  PoUdfc — 

Clinton  L.  RIgss.  .    .  ^ 

Beorettttv  of  FkMuet  and  Jintfloe.— Tie- 

torlno  Mapa.  _  .  _ 

iiemberg  \eithoui  portfoliot. — Jaime  C. 

de  Verra.  Rafael  Palmt,  Vleoite  Ilne- 

tre,  Vicente  SIngson. 

Bdvettion.— Ver7  eneonraging  ad- 
vance has  l)oen  made  in  education 
during  1913,  which  is  chiefly  shown 
in  the  hisber  standard  of  the  in- 
•tnietion  m  English,  as  well  as  in 
indostrial  and  vocational  work,  in 
the  better  school  buildini«<.  in  the 
improvement  in  the  American  and 
Filipino  personnel  eonneeted  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  the  pro- 
gramme for  physical  training  is  be- 
eoming  operative.  The  total  enrol- 
ment of  Filipino  pupils  for  the  year 
was  440,050.  Puolic  instruction  has 
not  yet  been  extended  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  islands,  bnt  a  recent  al- 
lotment to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
made  possible  the  opening  of  1,000  1 
iww  prlniify  tdhoolf  which  will  ae-l 


commodate  100,000  additional  pupils 
during  the  year  1913-4.  There  are 
in  the  public  schools  a  teaching  stall 
of  65 S  Americans  and  7,013  Filipinos, 
120  Americans  and  610  Filipinos  be- 
ing engaged  in  instruction  in  Indus* 
trial  work. 

Public  Works. — The  administration 
of  Governor  Forbes  in  the  Phihp- 
pines,  while  remarkable  for  progress 
along  many  lines,  will  be  longest  re- 
membcred  for  the  great  development 
of  public  works  in  the  Islands,  prin- 
cipallpr  public  works  of  utility  in  de- 
veloping agriculture  and  comnicne. 
Governor  Forbes  leaves  Manila  by  far 
the  best  harbor  in  the  Far  East. 
The  harbors  of  Oebn  and  Uoilo  hava 
been  greatly  improved,  and  improve- 
ments at  Zambonn^a  are  now  in 
progress.  The  railroad  mileage  in 
the  Islands  has  increased  from  120 
miles  in  1903  to  708  miles  in  1013. 
The  first-class  highways  have  in- 
creased mileage  from  303  in  1907 
to  1,187  on  Jan.  1,  1018.  In  addi« 
tion  to  these,  there  are  now  1.305 
miles  of  second-class  and  1,967  miles 
of  third-class  roads. 

Sanitation.-— Continued  improve* 
mcnt  in  the  general  health  conditions 
of  the  Philippines  was  shown  during 
the  year,  but  the  authorities  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  in  the  per- 
sistency of  leprosy.  Thnro  are  now 
3,500  lepers  at  the  leper  colony  and 
new  lepers  are  being  gathered  up  at 
the  rate  of  about  500  a  jear.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  lepers  re- 
ported is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  better  poUoe  control  over 
the  islands,  lepers  are  being  brought 
in  who  hitherto  were  conrealed  or 
escaped  notice,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  death  rate  among  the  lepers 
is  greatly  decreased  due  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  preventing 
beri-beri,  with  which  many  of  them 
are  afflicted,  and  to  their  good  care 
and  h  althy  surroundings. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — Trade 
returns  for  the  year  show  a  gen- 
erally favorable  condition.  Imports 
amoimted  to  $56,327,583,  an  increase 
of  $1,777,603  over  those  of  1912.  The 
value  of  American  goods  imported 
shows  an  increase  of  9PI,788,030  over 
last  year.  Several  typhoons  passed 
over  the  islands  in  Oetober  and  No- 
vember, 1912,  which  did  considerable 
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damage  to  the  berop  and  copra  crops, 
and  exports  were  adversely  aflfected 

as  a  result.  Reduced  production  of 
hemp,  however,  was  more  tlian  olTsct 
by  better  prices  aud  by  the  larger 
output  of  other  commoditieB,  and  the 
total  amount  of  exports,  $53,683^36, 


exceeded  by  $3,363,490,  the  hieh  rec- 
ord of  1913.  The  exports  to  the 

United  States  declined,  principally 
the  shipments  of  sugar.  The  increase 
in  trade  for  four  years  is  siiown  by 
the  following  tables  of  imports  aod 
exports: 


Imposts 

Expoirm 

From  the 

From  other 

To  the 

To  other 

United  States 

Counthee 

United  States 

Countries 

$10.77"). 301 

$20,292,329 

$18,741,771 

$21,122,398 

19,IS:<.ImS 

30.3.'>(».0«Vt 

16.716,956 

23,Ut>  1,673 

2u.(')0t,ir)."j 

21,517,777 

2S,802.059 

19,84S.886 

33,834,441 

PO&TO  BICO 

BeoBomk  Conditions.— While  pro* 
duetion  in  every  industry  was  large, 
there  was  during  the  year  almost  a 
money  crisis  in  Porto  Rico.  This 
affec^d  principally  the  sugar  indus- 
try. This  intlustrv  hud.  under  Anior- 
icnn  sovereignty,  increased  so,  that 
from  approximately  55,000  tons  of 
sugar  per  year  prior  to  the  American 
occupation,  the  amount  shipped  from 
the  island  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  was 
383,000  tons.  This  very  rapid  de- 
Telopment  of  the  industry  had  been 
i^i'T^nTfiMiuiied  by  speculation  and  an 
extension  of  cane  culture  lar  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  Whether  the  re- 
fusal of  bankers  to  extend  loans  or 
to  make  advances  on  the  giowini' 
crop  was  due  to  fear  of  a  modiucu- 
tion  of  the  sugar  tariff  or  to  the  be- 
lief  that  there  had  been  too  much 
borrowod  on  certain  sugar  properties 
in  Porto  Rico,  the  result  waa  a  prac- 
tical dental  of  such  loans  and  exten> 
gfons.  This  resulted  in  plnoin^r  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  suufar  properties 
and  centrals  in  the  hanas  of  re- 
ceivers. 

In  Porto  Rico  this  industry  repre- 
sents more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  industries  of  the  island,  and 
the  result  of  this  may  well  be  im- 
agined. Now  that  the  tarifT  hill  has 
passed  with  a  considerable  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  suji^r,  effective 
March  1,  1914,  and  free  sugar  after 
May  1,  1916,  it  will  be  necessary  for 


past  year  has  prepared  the  way  for 
this  readjuatment.  Notwithstanding 
this,  howeTa*,  the  most  serious  task 
which  the  government  of  Portn  Rico 
has  to  look  forward  to  for  the  next 
five  years  is  this  readjusttnent  of  its 
industries  bo  as  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  sugar  milSt 
be  hereafter  produced. 

Political  Conditions.— On  Nov.  8, 
George  R.  Ck)lton,  who  had  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island  since  1909,  re- 
signed; he  was  succeeded  by  Arthur 
Yager,  of  Kentucky. 

The  new  Administration  is  called 
on  to  meet  what  is  apparently  a  nt-w 
alignment  on  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  in  Porto  Rico.  Here- 
tofore all  of  the  political  parties  of 
Porto  Hico  have  favored  the  grant  of 
American  citizenship.  In  1906  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  com* 
po8f>d  exclusively  of  the  Unionist  or 
what  is  now,  as  then,  the  radjority 
party  in  Porto  Rico,  passed  a  reso- 
lution petitioning  Congress  to  pass  n 
citizenship  bill.  Again  in  1910  this 
party  urged  the  passage  of  a  citizen- 
ship bill,  but  it  now  seems  to  have 
changed  its  attitude  on  this  ques- 
tion. During  the  ln"=t  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Porto  Rico  cabled  to 
members  of  the  Senate,  protesting 
against  fhn  T>nspage  of  the  bill  th:>n 
pending  before  the  Senate.  Citizen- 
ship is  now  urged  only  by  individuals 
of  the  Unionist  party,  the  Republi* 
ran  pnrty,  and  the  associations  of 


the  producers  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  I  organized  labor  in  Porto  Rico.  This 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Fortu- 1  change  of  attitude  of  the  majority 
nately,  the  money  stringenqr  of  the  i)arty  has  bsen  ooneurrent  with  th« 
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orguiizatioii  la  Porto  Rico  of  a  per- 
haps not  numerous,  but  educated, 
group  favoring  the  independence  of 
the  island.  This  also  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  development  of  political 
thought  in  Porto  Kioo  and  creates 
another  problem  for  the  new  Admin- 
istration to  meet. 

Legislation. — Next  in  importance  to 
Porto  Rico  to  the  failure  of  tlie  citi- 
zenship bill  was  the  passage  of  the 
Underwood  Tariff  Act  (see  Economic 
Conditions,  supra).  Tlie  effect  of 
this  Act  on  the  sugar  industry  can 
only  be  sttrmised.  ^ugar  production 
in  the  island  under  the  old  tariff  had 
been  increaied  in  13  years  over  sixfold. 
With  the  reduction  of  duty  provided 
in  the  new  tariff  there  is  an  accom- 
panying reduction  of  duty  on  the 
principal  articles  which  enter  Porto 
Rico.  It  ia  difficult  to  balieve,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  not  be  a  consid- 
era)'!!^  rrfhu-tion  in  snijnr  production. 
The  Tariil  Act  also  extended  to  Porto 
Rico  the  income-tax  provisions  of 
that  law.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax 
in  Porto  Rico  will  accme  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  and  the  tax 
be  collected  by  the  internal-revenue 
officers  of  the  insular  government. 

Tha  Lejcrislative  A^semhly  at  its 
regular  session  and  extra  session 
held  in  1913  enacted  laws  of  vital 
importance  to  the  advancement  of 
the  people  and  the  protection  of  labor. 
The  most  important  of  these  laws 
followed  naturally  from  the  estab- 
r.t  of  nn  effective  sanitary  de- 
partment to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Yeaji 
Book  (1912,  p.  226).  They  provide 
for  the  estaMi^imirnt  of  a  Tul)r'rcn- 
loeis  Sanitarium  and  hospitals  in  each 
of  the  seven  districts  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  Medicine  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  tropical  dis- 
eases in  the  island.  Among  the  other 
important  Acts  were  those  regulat- 
ing the  work  of  women  and  children, 
revising  the  excise  and  license  taxes, 
and  amending  the  weights  and  meas- 
iire.s  !nw.  Increased  appropriations 
for  educational  facilities  and  public 
works  were  also  passed. 

Bdvcation. — ^The  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools  wa.^t  161,785,  a  slight 
increase  over  that  of  the  year  before. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  school 


purposes  was  increased  by  something 
more  than  $1,000,000  and,  in  order 
to  provide  schuol  accommodations  for 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  295,0CX> 
children  bet^\een  the  agn?  of  five 
and  14,  an  increase  of  nearly  800  in 
the  number  of  teachers  was  author- 
ized by  the  Assembly.  Special  at- 
t<.-ntion  ia  still  being  given  to  prac- 
tical courses  in  manual  training, 
household  economy,  and  agriculture. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico  completed  plans 
to  open  a  College  of  Law,  a  College 
of  rairmaey,  and  a  University  High 
School.  The  sum  of  $14,000,000  has 
been  expended  for  educational  pur- 
poses since  civil  government  was  ca- 
lablished  in  1900.  Instead  of  one 
schoolhouso  in  1899,  there  arc  now 
105  graded  scl  "ol  buildings  and  2<»4 
rural  school  buildings,  while  1,180 
separate  schools  are  maintained,  and 
1.973  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
service. 

Sanitation. — Reference  was  made  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Year  Book 
(1912,  p.  22G)  to  the  establishment 
in  Porto  Rico  of  a  non-partisan  insu- 
lar sanitary  service.  The  result  of 
this  legislation  has  been  far  more 
sati'^fn^tory  than  ^vas  anticipated. 
The  outbreak  of  biii)onic  plague  in 
1918  resulted  in  giving  to  the  sani* 
tary  service  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  could  not  so  soon  have 
been  won  short  of  some  such  calam- 
ity. As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of 
bubonic  plajrnc.  rat-proofing  and  rat 
destruction  were  taken  up  and  are 
still  being  prosecuted  by  the  insular 
sanitation  servics.  The  anti-plague 
measures  have  been  so  persistent  and 
efticient  that  the  aid  rendered  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  was  found 
to  be  no  longsr  necessary  and  has 
been  di!*cnntintTe<l.  The  last  infected 
rat  found  in  Porto  Rico  was  on  Dec. 
21,  1912.  No  plague  rat  has  been 
found  in  San  Juan  since  Sept.  10, 
1012,  and  no  case  of  human  plague 
has  occurred  since  Sept  14,  1912. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  ap- 
peared in  Pefluelas,  but  was  promptly 
overcomo  by  the  vaccination  of  the 
entire  population  and  the  adoption  of 
the  usual  protective  measures.  Tlie 
work  of  eradicating  hookworm  ia 
procrr??»sin2f.  29.^1(5  cases  hnvinir  been 
treated  during  the  year,  resulting  in 
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the  complete  cure  of  10,583.  The 
most  difHcult  problem  coafronting  the 
health  authorities  at  this  time  is  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  and,  as 
noted  above,  appropriation  wa«  mado 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals  to 
be  devoted  especially  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Another  im- 
rortant  feature  of  tlio  lu-nUh  work 
lias  been  the  mosquito  eradication 
with  the  resultant  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  malaria. 

Industries  and  Commerce.— In  ex- 
ternal   commerce    the    exports  and 
shipments  of  all  products  notably  in- 
creased,  and  except  in  sugnr.  n  turns 
therefrom    worn   cnnsidcrably  larizfr 
than  during  any  previous  year.  Ex- 
ternal commerce  reached  an  asgre> 
jiatr  of  $tf>.103,5fi5  for  tho  yoar.  SO 
jirr  (f'ut.  of  exports  being  shipped  to 
the  United  States.    Of  the  external 
purchases.  90  per  cent,  wore  made  in  ■ 
the  mninlnnd  Tiiarknts  of  the  United 
States.   Thus  Porto  Rico  haa  main-  : 
tained  its  position  at  one  of  the  larfr-  I 
est  and  most  valuable  fustoniers  of  , 
the  United  States,  wliidi  it  has  be- 
come since  free  trade  with  the  main- 
land was  extended  to  the  island  in 
1901. 

Tntemal  business,  while  developinpf 
in  every  line,  has  naturally  been  af- 
fected by  the  depression  in  the  sugar 


industry.  Deposits  in  bankinj^  insti- 
tutions show  a  healthy  increase  dur- 
ing the  year  of  17  per  eent.  Twenty- 
eight  new  domestic  corporations,  with 
a  paid-in  capital  of  $241,825,  and  15 
tureign  corporations  were  ofUcially 
registered  and  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  the  island.  Increasing 
attention  has  been  pivrn  to  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture,  resulting  in 
an  increased  acreage  under  tillage 
and  tlio roughness  of  cultivation,  as 
well  a*»  in  a  better  quality  and  rrr*  ;itor 
quantity  of  the  products  of  Porto 
Rican  agriculture. 

As  shown  in  tlie  table  below,  there 
was  a  substantinl  inert ase  in  all  the 
agricultural  products,  but  while  the 
sugar  shipments  were  nearly  16,000 
tons  ^'roat'M-  tlmn  diirincT  the  pr'  ,- ^d 
ing  year,  reaching  a  total  of  ,'l.S:i.(JOO 
tons,  the  reduction  in  the  average 
]tricc  of  $16  per  ton  reduced  the  total 
value  n'"  '-iT'ir  shipments  approxi- 
mately ^u.OOU,000  from  that  of  1912. 
However,  in  view  of  the  Increaae  in 
returns  of  other  products,  the  total 
value  of  all  exports  and  shipments  is 
aubstantiaily  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  approximately  f494M)0,000.  The 
following  table  of  exports  of  the  prin- 
cipal  products  of  Porto  Rico  for  the 
year  shows  the  marked  material 
progress  of  the  island: 


1010 

1011 

1912 

1018 

$23..'V4'».022 

l.F»:r.>i7 

1,343.6&4 

$24,470,340 

•t,'t'tj.779 
ii.;};jo.7S3 
2.073.993 
2.946.210 

S31.&44.063 

(i.TM/M.'i 
7,43'.».042 
2,377.7fi2 
1,676,380 

$26.61 9. 

3.1_M),'.tlO 
1.839.015 

TiiliHfi  )  Mini  it«  producU. . . . 

TUTUXLA 

The  year  10  l  i   was  uneventful. 

except  that  on  April  1?.  a  severe 
hurricane  passed  over  the  island  and 
caused  considerable  damage  to  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  besides  destroying  the 
banana  and  brend-fruit  ])lantat!ons. 
This  caused  an  unusual  scarcity  of 
food,  and  it  was  necessary  to  order 
foreign  food  from  Sydney. 

Education.— The  Governor  reports 
that  there  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  the  school  system  dnrinp^ 
tli^  year.  Owin?  to  the  Inek-  nf  firnda 
for  ?«fdioo!  pTT'-prmc'*,  it  lia's  ]nrn  im- 
pobdible  to  elect  schuoUiouabs  and  em 


242 


ploy  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
teachers,  and  the  condition  of  the 
schools  is  still  unsatisfactory.  The 

rJovernor  renews  hi.*?  r?eommendation 
that  the  public  schools  be  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Three  Samoan  boys  have 
bef>n  «'ent  in  the  TTilo  boarding  school, 
Hawaii,  at  the  expense  of  the  island 
government.  The  schools  of  the 
Western  District  have  been  conducted 
durinn*  the  year  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  the  ^Tarist  Brothers,  who 
are  paid  $1,000  per  year  by  the  is- 
larid  governnirnf.  A  n^w  Catholic 
ehool  was  conatrueted  direetly  op- 
posite the  Naval  Station  on  Pago 
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Pftgo  Bay,  but  tbia  scbool  receives 
no  flnmneial  or  other  M  from  the 

island  government. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the 
natives  has  been  good.  The  Samoan 
Hoepit«l,  completed  in  September, 
1912,  has  proved  to  be  very  success- 
ful; 2,517  persons  were  examined 
and  treated  therein,  and  187  opera- 
tione  were  performed.  Tiie  most 
prevalent  diseases  art'  tuberculosis, 
yaws,  eye  diseases  and  intestinal 
parasitical  infections.  These  diseases 
reeelve  the  caraful  attention  of  the 


Board  of  Hcalthi  which  holds  its  reg- 
ular meetings  once  a  month. 

Finances. — The  finances  are  in  good 

condition.  The  crop  of  copra,  still 
handled  by  the  government,  may  be 
somewhat  reduced  in  1918,  owing 
to  tlic  unfavorable  weather.  The 
amount  produced  up  to  June  30  was 
14  tons  less  than  that  produced  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  the  year 
1912.  The  contract  for  the  1918 
copra  crop  was  awarded  at  a  price 
of  $100.25  per  ton,  an  increase  of 
$6.50  over  the  1918  contract  price. 


AleslPa 

Alaska  Kalhvnv  Commission. — Railvoay 
HouiCH  in  Alaska,    ill.  Doc.  1340,  G2d 

Cong..   M  8e8F4.) — Report  of  Alaska 

Railway  Commission. 
Thoma.s,  W.  S. — Tiiiil.-i  anil  TrampH  in 

Alaska    and    XtufoutuUand.  (New 

York,  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1913.) 
UMDSawooo,  J.  J. — Alatka  an  Empire  in 

the  Making.   (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead 

*  Co..  191&) 

HavaU 

Casti.e.  W.  R..  Jr. — Uairaii.  Paxt  and 
Present.  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  1913.) 

CBAwroRo,  M.  L. — Seven  Weeka  in  Ha- 
waii. (Chicago,  Howard  D.  Barrett, 
1913.) 

KiKXET.  Henry  W. — The  Jaland  of  Ha- 
waii. I  Son  Francisco,  Hicks,  Jodd 
ft  Co..  1913.) 

rhllippines 

Bnioan,  Charles  W. — The  Progressive 
PhiiipjUnrs.  (noston.  Qrifllth  ft  Row- 
land PrcRs,  1913.) 

CHASCBBQLIN,  Frederick  C. — The  Phil- 
ioptne  Problem,  m^iDt.i.  (Uoston. 
Little.  Brown  ft  Co.,  1913.) 

OinnoNH.  James  (Cardinal). — "Retention 
of  tho  Phllinplnes."  (H.  Doc.  1446. 
62d  Cong..  3d  sees.) 

LeU'iy.  .Fnnics  A. — The  Amerirnnfi  in 
the  Phiiiiii  iiirH,  with  an  Introduction 
by  William  TI.  Taft,  2  vols.  (Boston, 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co..  I913.)"-C.lve8  a 
history  of  the  first  decade  of  American 
occopatlon  of  the  Islands. 


MiLLEit.  Hupo  IT. — Economic  Cnnditinns 
in  the  Philiiipint-M.  (Boston.  Glnn 
&  Co..  1013.) 

MoRE.s.  Bernard. — "American  Control  In 
the  Phlllnplnea.*'  UtlanMo  MontMff, 
May.  1918.) 

Williams.  Daniel  R. — The  OdysKcu  of 
the  Philippine  Commission.  (Chicago, 
A.  C.  McCInrg  ft  Co.,  1913.)— A  do- 
scripMoii  r.f  tho  trip  of  the  PhlMp- 
pl!u>  Commission  to  Manila  In  1000. 
of  tho  chaotic  conditions  oncounlorcd 
upon  their  arrival,  and  a  rf«um6  ot 
what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  period  of  American  occupation. 

WoRCksna,  Dean  C. — ^**81aTery  and 
Peonaae  In  the  Philippine  Islands.** 
(Manila,  P.  I..  Bureau  of  Printing. 
1918. ) 

Porto  Rico 

BXiOOxruii&  Mererw—gfiidv  of  Certain 
BooUih  BdMtutanal  ana  IndneMal 
Problems  in  Porta  UU»,  (BostML 

1912.) 

Compilation  of  the  Rci'iscd  F!:tatutcif  and 
CnifeH  of  Porto  Piro.  (Bureau  of  In- 
sulnr  Affairs.  lOl.',  :  S.  l).>c.  813.  Gist 
CoFiK  ,  3d  sesa.) — Kmbraclng  certain 
Spanish  laws,  Acts  of  Congress  and 
Acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Porto  Rico  In  force  In  Porto  RIco  on 
March  9.  1911. 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
Indians  and  Other  Dependent  Ponplo^. 
— Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference. — Relates  tS 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico. 

Ramirez.  U.  W.  -Question  Book,  Porto 
Ricon  History.  (San  Jaan,  P.  R., 
Porto  RIco  ProffresB  Fob.  Co.,  1912.) 
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TOSEiaN  JUBISPBUSENGB 


lAteniatioiiAl  BilU  of  Exchange  — 
The  draft  of  a  uniform  law  on  bills 
of  exchange,  referred  to  in  the  Year 
lk>OK  for  1011  (p.  149),  was  again 


esting  account  of  the  proeeedingt 
and  an  instructivo  diaennion  of  the 

dilTerences  between  our  law  of  checks 
uiid  that  proposed  by  the  second 


taken  up  at  the  second  Hague  OoniPer- ,  Hague  CSonferenee.  ^  poiaia  out 
ence  on  this  aubject  in  1912,  and  that  the  use  of  ehecka  jb  unfettered 

given  a  final  form  for  adoption.   All  in  this  country 

the  leading  commercial  nations  of  except  by  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
Continentai  Europe  and  of  Latin  eNsar.r  to  protect  parties  in  interest 
America   hound   themselves  at   this  These  regulatloiu  ars.tbf 


conference  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  this  uniform  law  by  their  various 
legislatures.  It  ia  expected  that  with- 
in two  or  three  years,  every  commer- 
cial state,  except  Great  Ikitain  aud 
her  dependencies  and  the  United 
States,  will  have  adopted  this  law. 
If  this  expectation  is  realized,  inter- 
national trade  will  then  need  to  con- 
cern itself  with  but  two  legal  sys- 
tems governing  bills  of  exchange. 

This  conference  took  up  also  the 
subject  of  international  checks.  Con- 
tinental law  does  not  treat  a  ebeck 
as  a  species  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  as 
does  our  law,  but  as  a  legal  instru- 
ment quite  distinct  from  a  bill.  It 
requires,  therefore,  a  separate  statute 
for  its  definition  and  regulation.  The 
conference  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions formulating  the  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  a  draft  for  a 
imiform  law  of  checks  is  to  be  made. 
This  will  be  considered  at  a  future 
conference,  and  will  be  adopted  un- 
doubtedly by  the  countries  which 
have  not  accepted  the  English  legal 
conception  of  the  check.  The  report 
of  the  United  State*  oommissioner, 
Charles  A.  Conant,  on  the  conference 
of  1012  and  on  the  proposed  law  of 
checks,  has  been  printed  as  Sen.  Doc. 
No.  162,  68d  Oong.»  1st  Sess.,  bv  the 
Gomiunent;  and  presents  an  inter- 


frnit  of  iMinklng  experience  enrstaliteed 

Into  positive  law,  and  possess  a  9\m- 
pllclty  and  flexibility  wnlch  is  lacking 
In  most  of  the  systems  of  Continental 
i:tirope.  The  employment  of  chocks  In 
tliosf  countries  Is  surrounded  bv  formali- 
ties which  are  the  outgrowth  of  different 
methods  of  bnulcing  organization,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  doing  boslness^  and 
the  fiscal  necessities  of  toe  states 

Legi8lation.^Tbat  the  general  trend 

of  legiRlation  tliroughout  the  world  ia 
markedly  humanitarian,  and  follows 
similar  lines  in  all  civilized  nations, 
cannot  be  doubted.^ 

Belgium  has  enacted  a  statute  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  environment  of  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  under  diseusrion 
in  the  Belgian  Parliament  for  nearly 
a  decade,  and  embodies  many  provi- 
sions which  have  been  found  to  work 
well  in  tiiis  country,  including  one 
for  a  new  magistitqTt  the  "QiiKbran'a 
Judge." 

Legislation  of  a  similar  character 
has  been  enacted  in  FraiMSe,  thou^ 
the  French  statute  does  not  provide 
for  separate  juvenile  courts.  Exist- 
ing laws  relating  to  tenements  for 
the  poor,  to  pensions  for  working- 
men,  and  to  frauds  in  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  adulterated  arti- 


^  See  the  Annual  BfM§Hn  of  the  Com- 

Bratlve  Law  Bureau  of  the  Aneiic 
LT  Association,  July,  1918. 
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cles.  have  been  anu  nded,  with  a  view  bolonjjs  to  the  pbotopraplier,  he  is 
to  securing  greater  protection  to  the  not  allowed  "to  publish  it  without  ob- 
taining the  oonsent  of  the  subject 


poor  and  nelpli 

The  volume  of  public  statutes  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  second  and  third 
years  of  George  V  looks  surprisingly 
small  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 
it  contains  only  116  pa^'es.  fompris- 
ing  31  chapters.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Uinlminii  Wage 
▲et  (Ghap.  2,  A.  T.  B.,  1012,  p.  130) ; 
tlie  Shops  Regulation  Acts  (Chaps.  3 
and  24),  directing  that  "no  assistant 
in  aueh  a  ehop  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  05  hours  a  week,  exclusive 
of  meal  times,  and  shall  be  given  32 
whole  holidays  on  a  week  day  In 
each  year  and  26  whole  holidays  on 
Sunday  in  pvnry  year,  with  certain  in- 
tervals for  meals";  amendments  to 
the  White  Slave  Act  (Chap.  20); 
amendments  to  the  Aerial  Navigation 
Act  (Chap.  22),  enlarging  the  author- 


painted  or  photographed,  during  his 
life,  or  of  his  next  of  kin  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  after  his  death." 
llie  law,  it  will  be  observed,  accords 
even  preater  protection  to  the  right 
of  privacy  than  does  the  statute  of 
New  York  of  a  similar  character  (L. 
1903,  Oh.  132). 

The  various  states  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  shown  themselves  subject  to 
the  same  le^lative  currents  that  pre- 
vnil  elsewhere.  .Argentina  permits 
foreiprn  corporations  to  do  business 
in  that  country,  providing  that  they 
file  proofs  of  their  legal  organixation 
in  tliiir  honip  state.  Bolivia  and 
Nicaragua  recognize  the  validity  of 
civil  marriages,  and  Ecuador  has  ac- 
corded to  married  women  the  right  to 
make  contracts  as  well  as  to  btiy, 


ity  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  I  hold,  and  convey  real  estate  without 
on  this  topic;  amendments  to  the  their  husbands*  consent.   Costa  Rica 


Trades  Union  Law  (Chap.  30) ;  and  I  and  Nicaragua  have  entered  upon  la- 


Rn  ^ct  tn  consolidate  and  amend  the 
law  relating  to  Pilotage  (Chap.  31). 
The  most  important  statutes  tor  the 

third  and  fourth  year  of  George  V 

are  the  Children's  (Employment 
Abroad)  Act  (Chap.  7),  restricting 
young  persons  from  going  abroad  for 

the  pur}inse  of  performing  for  profit; 
the  Herring  Fishery  (Branding)  Act 


bor  legislation,  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  the  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes. 

While  legislative  a  fi.ity  has  not 
been  great  in  f?pain,  it  lias  extended 
to  the  "construction  of  cheap  houses/' 
regtilating  their  rentals  ana  exempt- 
ing them  from  taxation  for  20  years. 
It  lias  reformed  the  contract  of  ap- 


(Chap.  9),  a  bit  of  pur^-food  legisla- 1  prenticeship  in  the  interests  of  the 
tion;    the   Fabrics    (Misdescription)  'apprentice.   It  has  fixed  the  tarifif  of 


Act  (Chap.  17),  making  the  misde- 
scription of  inflammable  goods  a 
crime  punishable  in  a  summary  man- 
ner; the  Forgery  Act  (Chap.  27),  con- 
solidating, simplifying',  and  amending 
the  law  relating  to  forgery;  and  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act  (Chap.  28).» 
(See  also  IV,  The  United  Kinffoom.) 

Upon  becoming  a  member  of  the 
union  for  the  protection  of  authors 
of  literary  and  artistie  works,  nnder 


attorneys*  fees  for  many  kinds  of 
service  at  a  very  low  figure;  regulated 
the  capitalization  of  corporations; 
provided  for  the  better  treatment  of 
women  employees  in  store?:  limited 
the  hours  of  labor  in  mines,  and  pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  chiloraa 
under  16  sJid  oi  women  in  any  kind 
of  subterranean  In  bor. 

Judicial  Decisions. — A  Belgian  court 
has  no  more  doubt  than  an  English 


the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1908,  Holland  or  American  court  would  have  that 


found  it  necessary  to  revise  its  legis- 
lation on  this  subject.  Its  new  law 
extends  protection  to  all  publications 

and  writing-,  without  regard  to  their 
artistic  or  iitt'tary  value.  While  the 
cojjyri^'lit  oi  a  portrait  or  photograph 


*Th!«  Act  wfts  passed  to  correct  the 

Acforf^  of  PTlsUng  law.  See  "Some 
Anomali*  s  and  Shortcomlags  of  Lunacy 

Law.  "  20  Lsio  gnarterlv  Jieview,  119, 
April.  1»13. 


a  promise  to  marry  a  woman  within 
eight  months  or  to  pay  her  7,000  fr. 
in  consideration  of  her  cohabiting 
with  the  promisor  is  void  as  againi^ 
public  policy  (Court  of  Appeal,  Li^ge, 
Pasicraisie  Beige,  1913, 1,  9) ;  or  that 
a  court  should  decree  the  dissolution 
of  a  partnership  which  could  be  con- 
tinued only  at  a  loss  (Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  Ghent,  ibid;  1912,  III, 
103). 
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The  rights  of  a  pledgee  in  France  litigated  cases  between  emploj  ers  and 

to  property  which  has  not  been  actu-  employees  going  to  the   House  of 

aUy  delivered  to  him.  under  Art.  fl2,  Lord^  has  preatly  increa'^rrl  hin  c  th« 

Code  of  Ck>nimercef  and  Art.  2070,  Civil  enacluient  of  Workmen's  Compenaa- 


Code,  are  different  from  thoae  Mcaied 

by  the  Englij'h  common  law,  as  ^hown 
in  Li  itii  !.  (ie  la  Soe.  la  Cellulose 
irancaioe  v.  8oc.  G^n6ralc  (Cass.'Req., 
2  Jan.»  1912).    In  Larose  «.  Naux 


tion  Acts,  while  the  total  number  in 
all  of  the  eonrte  is  enormous.  Tho 
Complete  Current  Digest  of  flif  Lato 
Jt€port8f  of  Aug.  1,  1913,  devotes  40 
fine-type  colnmne  to  these  eases.  In- 


(Cass.  Civ.,  20  April,  1912)   it  was  tlced.  so  numerous  have  they  become 


l>eld  that  the  French  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act  extended  the  liability  of 
the  employer  to  an  aeeident  befalling 

his  employee,  through  chance  or  the 


that  many  treatises  hare  b?en  pub- 
lished with  a  view  of  deducing  the 
principles  of  law  estsblished  by  the 

declsion.s.    One  of  the  latest  of  such 


latter's  unskillfulne.HS.  in  fallinf?  and  ,  books  devotes  70  closely  printsd  pages 
breaking  his   leg   while  entering  a  to  the  exposition  of  tiie  tirst  section 


hotel  after  a  business  engagement 
with  a  customer. 

With  the  foregoing  case  may  be 
compared  two  recent  decisions  under 
the  Workmen's  Gompensation  Aets  in 
England,  wliich  are  adverse  to  the 
employee.  In  one  the  question  was 
whether  a  journeyman  baker  whose 
rif^t  hand  had  been  injured  by  frost- 
bite while  driving  on  his  rounds  in 
his  employer's  cart  was  entitled  to 
compensation  as  for  an  "injury  by 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
cour':*'  of  the  employment";  the 
Houttc  of  Lords  attirmed  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts  that  it  was  not 
(Warner  r.  Couchman,  1912,  A.  C.  35, 
81  L.  J.  K.  B.  45).  In  the  other 
case,  the  employee  was  killed  by  a 
drunkoi  bully  because  he  warned  the 
bully  not  to  stand  so  near  the  horse 
which  di'cpfi'spd  was  drivinfr,  lest  the 
liorse  might  htirt  him.  Such  death 
was  held  not  the  result  of  an  aoci- 
dent  arising  ()ut  of  and  in  the  course 
of  eniplovnient  (Mitchinson  r.  T)ay, 
11»13,  1  K.  B.  C03,  82  L.  J.  K.  B. 
421). 

In  lK)th  of  these  cases,  as  in  most 
of  the  cases  in  England  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Aets,  the 
controversy  involves  no  broad  legal 
principle.  It  CJilK  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  question  oi  fact,  or  for  the 
construction  of  a  statutory  phrase. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  referred  to 
these  decisions  as  "f^<^  wearisomo 
tale  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Cases"  (29  Law  Quarterly  Review, 
247).  It  was  supposed  that  this  leg- 
islation would  do  away  with  a  ffr?at 
mass  of  litigation,  but  the  Law  Rc- 
ports  show  that  this  expectation  has 
not  been  realized.  The  number  of 


of  f  he  Workmen's  Gompensation  Act 

Certainly  the  statute  has  not  realized 
the  expectations  of  its  sponsors  as  a 
statement  of  legal  rules  which  could 
not  be  misunderstood  even  by  the 
man  in  the  street  and  could  be  swift.* 
ly  and  unerringly  administered  by 
lay  arbitrators. 

Kickards  v.  Lothian  (1913,  A.  C 
263,  82  L.  J,  P.  C.  42)  is  notable  as 
showing  the  disposition  of  English 
courts  to  narrow  the  doctrine  of  Ry- 
lands  17.  Fletcher  (L.  R.  3  H.  L.  330). 
It  holds  that  a  l:in(!]nrd  who  had  pro- 
vided on  the  top  lluor  a  water  8up> 
ply  and  lavatory  for  all  tenants  of 
the  building  wn-  n  t  liable  f<^  dam* 
ages  to  the  goods  of  a  tenant  on  a 
lower 'floor,  intiicted  by  the  overllow 
of  water  from  the  lavatory,  caused 
by  the  malicious  act  of  a  third  per- 
son who  choked  the  orerfiow  pipe  and 
turned  on  the  tap.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil declared  that  the  landlord  in  sup* 
plying  the  lavatory  was  putting  his 
land  to  a  reasonable  and  ordinary 
use  and  not  "to  some  special  use, 
bringing  with  it  increased  danger  to 
others."  They  also  declared  that  had 
the  use  been  of  such  a  hazardous 
character,  the  landlord  would  not 
have  been  liable,  as  the  damage  was 
not  due  in  any  legal  sense  to  his  acta, 
but  to  the  malicious  act  of  another, 
which  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decided 
that,  under  the  Trades  Dispute  Act 
oi  loot),  "no  action  in  respect  of  any 
tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  com* 
mitted  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade 
union  can  b?  entertained  by  any 
court,  whether  such  tortious  act  was 
or  was  not  committed  in  contempla* 
tion  or  furtheranee  of  a  trade  dia- 
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pute**  (Vaclier  Sons  v.  London  So- 
ciety of  Compositors,  1913,  82  L.  J. 
K.  h.  23.it.  Atiolher  mteresting  deci- 
sion connected  with  tmde  unions  is 
that  of  Oram  r.  Hutt  (1013.  1  Cli. 
259,  82  L.  J.  Ch.  152),  holding  that 
a  union  is  K"'^ty  of  maintenance  and 
acts  ultra  rircs  in  paying  the  costs  of 
a  slander  suit  brniij,'ht  liv  one  of  its 
oUicers  for  slanders  rellccting  upon 
hie  management  of  th«  union.  The 


costs  thus  paid  amounted  to  £949, 

which  the  defendants  in  the  a  hove  en- 
titled action  were  compelled  to  re- 
store to  the  union's  treasury.  An  ac- 

tion  for  misapplication  of  funds  or 
for  illoL'al  expulsion  may  he  main- 
tained againht  tltc  uuioa,  auch  pro- 
ceedings heing  founded  in  oontraet 
and  n"t  in  tort  ( f'lrr  r.  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Miners'  Fed.,  1913,  I 
Ch.  366,  82  L.  J.  CU.  193). 


LEGISLATIVE   TEUDEI^  CIES 

Volume  of  Legislation. — No  one  can  i  they  are  huspended  until  the  general 
even  glance  at  the  columns  of  Session  \  election  in  November,  1914,  when  they 
Laws  of  the  current  year  without  |  will  be  submitted  to  the  electors.  At 
amazement  at  the  volume  of  legisla-  j  the  election  in  Novenilier,  1912,  sev- 
tive  output.  California  leads  the  eral  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
yan,  and  its  legislators  appear  to  be  1911  were  repealed  by  popular  vote, 
proud  of  this  distinction,  for  they  Initiative  Statutes.  —  Perhaps  the 
print  in   the  forefront  of  the  huge  most  extraordinary  piece   of  initia- 


bulk  of  session  laws  for  1913  the 
name  of  the  author  of  each  act. 
These  acts  number  600,  besides  99 
joint  resolutions  and  constitutional 
amendments,  and  fill  1,746  closely 
printed  pages.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  eon.stitution  as  it  stood 
before  these  amendments  is  reprinted, 
covering  7)0  pages  in  small  type.  Such 
a  document  is  not  limited  to  outlin- 
ing a  frame  of  government,  hut  is 
filled  with  multifarious  details  sug- 
gested by  petty  and  temporary  con- 
troveraies.  Such  a  constitution  en- 
courages, if  it  does  not  necessitate, 
annual  broods  of  amendments.  But, 
the  California  legislators  of  1013  did 
not  stop  with  proposing  changes  in 
the  constitution.  They  tinkered  with 
multitudes  of  existing  statutes  and 
added  a  vast  mass  of  new  legislation. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  difTercnt  npirit 

f)revailed  in  some  of  the  other  legis- 
aturcs.  Connecticut  limited  itself  to 
241  chapters,  occupying  but 271  pages; 
and  Smith  Carolina  and  Texas  snowed 
almost  as  great  self-rsstraint. 

Referendum  Petitions.  —  In  accord- 
ance with  the  California  constitution, 
four  important  acts  of  1913  have  been 
subjected  to  the  referendum  bold  up. 
These  are  the  Ked  Light  Abatement 
Act  (Ch.  17),  the  Blue-Sky  Act  (Ch. 
353),  Non-Sale  of  Game  Act  (Ch. 
670),  and  the  Water  Commission  Act 
<Ch.  586).  But  for  referendum  peti- 
tions, these  statutes  would  have  he- 
come  effective  on  Aug.  10,  1013.  Now 


tive  legislation  of  the  year  is  found 
in  the  Montana  9es«ton  Laiot  (pp. 

593-616),  "A  bill  to  limit  candidates' 

election  expenses,"  etc. 

Legislative  Plagiarism.— Two  of  the 
California  statutes  referred  to  above, 

the  Red  Light  Abatement  Act  and  the 
l^lue  Sky  Act  (see  XIII,  The  Conduct 
of  liusincHs),  were  copied  from  the 
legislation  of  other  states.  One  or 
both  were  copied  also  by  Arkansas 
(Act  214),  Connecticut  (Ch.  127), 
Florida  (No.  2),  Idaho  (Ch.  117), 
Iowa  {Ch.  137),  and  Minnesota  (Ch. 
562).  The  ]U\\k  Sales  Act  is  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  which  was 
copied  by  several  legislatures,  e.g., 
Arkansas  (Act  88).  Illinois  (p.  258), 
Missouri  (p.  1«)3),  South  Dakota  (Ch. 

116)  ,  Washington  (Ch.  175).  The 
spirit  and  in  some  eases  the  letter  of 
liie  Slierman  Anti-Trust  Aet  has  been 
inf orj)orateil  into  state  statutes  and 
made  applicable  to  intrastate  busi- 
ness; for  example,  see  Indiana  (Ch. 

117)  ,  Towa  (Ch.  310),  Maine  (Ch. 
106),  Michigan  (No.  103),  Minnesots 
(Ch.  2.'?0),  Missouri  (pp.  549  and 
555),  Montana  (Ch.  7),  New  Jersey 
(Ch.  210).  NeT%-  York  (Clis.  408,  457), 
North  Carolina  (Ch.  41),  Ohio  (Ch. 
254),  and  South  Dakota  (Ch.  366). 
The  rule  of  the  Carmadk  Amendment, 
that  the  initial  carrier  shall  be  liable 
to  the  shipper  for  the  negligence  of 
connecting  carriers,  has  been  applied> 
to  intrastate  shipments  in  Michigan 
(No.  380)  and  Minnesota  (Ch.  316). 
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Statutory  regulation  of  railroad  train 
crews  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  common  original  in  California 
(Ch.  168),  New  Jrrsrv  (Ch.  190), 
and  New  York  (Ch.  14G). 

In  some  instancts  similar  atatntes 
in  difTerent  states  are  due,  imdoubt* 
ediy,  to  similarity  of  evils  to  be  rem- 
^ed;  for  example,  anti-^nrpsy  laws 
in  Indiana  (Ch.  S56)  and  in  Iowa 
(Ch.  312),  and  the  anti-hazlng  stat- 
utes in  North  Carolina  (Ch.  IBf).  Sec. 
2  contains  a  deiinition  of  hazing) 
and  in  Texas  (Ch.  117). 

Legislative  Originality.  —  While 
most  stato8  which  have  legislated  on 
the  subject  since  the  decision  of  the 
Ives  case  (201  New  York  271,  1011) 
have  cVio^  n  the  elective  rather  than 
the  compulsory  system  of  workmen's 
compensation,  Oalifornia  atandajbj  its 
radical  colon.  Not  only  is  ita  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  compulsory, 
but  it  applies  to  every  employer  (Sec. 
13),  thns  nnllifying  Miller  v.  Pilb- 
Imry  (164  Cal.  199,  1012),  which 
arose  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  of  1011,  and  in  which  it  was 
Md  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
Btate  employees.  F.vrn  more  sin^i- 
lar  is  the  Act  regiilatin^  the  use  of 
wiping  rags.  Under  this,  a  house- 
wife who  gives  to  her  servant  a  part 
of  "nnderdothing,  wearing  apparel, 
bedclothes  or  clothes,"  to  be  used 
"for  wiping  the  surfaces  of  windows 
and  furniture  .  .  .  unless  the  nine 
haa  been  sterilirrd  by  a  process  of 
boilinjg  for  4U  mmutes  in  a  solution 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  eanstie  soda, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor"  (Ch.  81). 
Another  statute  of  considerable  orig- 
inal ily  is  that  of  Kansas  (Ch.  170), 
providing  for  small  debtors*  courts  in 
cities,  in  which  an  alleged  d.  htnr  can 
be  summoned  orally,  or  by  mail  or 
telephone,  the  "cause  tried  consider- 
ately and  summarily,"  and  no  costs 
given  to  either  party.  ^Taine  has 
made  it  a  criminal  breach  of  the 
peace  to  drink  any  intoxicating  liqnor 
as  a  beverage  on  any  train,  street 
car>  steamboat  or  ferry  (Ql  42). 


Michigan  regulates  not  only  iMirber 
shops,  but  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
tramUig  of  barbers.  It  prohibits  bar* 

bers  from  serving  in  their  shops  any 
person  '  affected  with  erystpelas,  ec- 
sema,  impetigo,  sycoris,  tutwrenlotta 
or  any  other  conti^ous  disease,"  and 
forljidfl  a  person  SO  affected  from  de- 
manding service  (Ch.  387).  Minne- 
sota anthorisea  municipalities  to  try 
thp  experiment  of  planting  and  pro- 
tecting municipal  forests  (Ch.  211). 
Montana  provides  for  the  registration 
of  farms  and  ranches  (Ch.  49).  Ne- 
vada prohibits  the  ov  npr?  of  artesian 
wells  from  permittmg  water  to  run 
to  waste  or  to  employ  it  for  any 
"save  beneficial  nses"  (Ch.  54). 

Commission  on  Uniform  State 
Laws. — This  Commission  is  now  a 
very  representative  body,  having  dele- 
gates from  48  jurisdictions.  The  uni- 
form arts  \v1ii(  h  it  has  rer-nmmended 
for  adoption  by  state  and  territorial 
legislatures  are  gradually  unifying  tim 
law  throughout  the  nation,  upon  many 
important  topics.  During  the  past 
year  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Indiaoa,  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota  and  Vermont 
have  enacted  the  Uniform  NrTjotialilc 
Instruments  Law.  The  Uniform  Bills 
of  Lading  Act  was  adopted  m  Alaska 
and  New  Jersey;  the  Uniform  Sales 
Act  in  Alaska  and  Michigan;  the 
Uni'orm  Stock  Transfer  Act  in  Ales- 
ka,  Michigan  and  New  York;  and 
the  Uniform  Warehouse  Act  in  Wash* 
ington,  Orepon,  Minnesotfi.  NevadSt 
South  Dakota  and  Vermont.  The 
Uniform  Marriage  Evasion  Aet  was 
passed  in  Massncliusetts  and  formally 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. It  seeks  to  prevent  fraud 
upon  the  courts  of  any  state  through 
resident?  poin;?  to  another  Ftate  and 
contracting  a  marriage  relation  which 
would  be  void  in  the  state  of  their 
residence  and  then  returning  to  re- 
sume the  residenro  which  had  really 
never  been  interrupted.  The  Uniform 
Non-Support  Act  was  adopted  by 
Delaware,  and  the  Unifoim  WiXb 
Act  by  Colorado. 


jxrmctAL  DEcnsiom 

CONSTITUTIONAJj  LAW        promote  the  object  of  the  people  in 

adopting  it;  to  that  end,  narrow  and 
Construction  of  Constitutions. — The  technical    definitions    of  particular 
prevailing  view  is  that  a  constitution  words  will  be  disregarded.   See  State 
is  to  be  broadly  construed,  so  as  to  o.  Birmingham  Southern  By.  (62  So. 
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77,  Ala.,  March  24,  1913)  ;  Hipp  v. 
Hock-Hocking,  etc.,  Co.  (101  N.  E. 
1053,  Ohio,  May  6,  1913,  construing 
tho  constitution  of  1912) ;  Scribner  v. 
State  (132  Pac  933,  OkUu.  May  31, 
1913). 

Attorneys  at  Law.— The  power  of 

the  courts  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Ir-L'i'^lature  to  determine  thr  qiiali 
ticatiouid  and  fitness  of  attorneys  at 
law  it  Yery  folly  conBidered  in  the 
following  cases:  State  Bar  Commis- 
sion V,  Sullivan  (131  Pac.  703.  Okla., 
Nov.  22,  1912) ;  In  re  Plata  (132  Pac, 
Utah,  April  28,  1913) ;  and  Vmon 
County  Bar  Association  v.  McKibbin 
(153  Wis.  360,  141  N.  W.  283,  April 
29,  1913).  While  the  legislature  may 
prescribe  reasonable  conditions  of  elig- 
ibility for  admission  to  tho  bar,  it 
cannot  limit  the  inherent  right  of  the 
court  to  pass  upon  the  moral  fitness 
of  attorneys.  Nor  is  the  disciplinary 
power  of  the  court  over  the  bar  con- 
fined to  statutory  provisions  on  the 
subject  Authority  to  praetioe  law  is 
not  a  Tested  rigbt,  but  a  mere  privi- 
lege. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Cirenlt  bas 
declared  that  it  is  unseemly  for  a 
member  of  the  bar  voluntarily  to  tes- 
tify as  an  expert  witness  in  an  in- 
fringement suit  and  then  argne  the 
case  to  the  court  or  jury,  and  a  prac- 
tice which  should  be  discontinued  (N. 
Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Ry.  v.  Hcnney,  207  Fed. 

78.  June  14,  1913). 

Deprived  of  Property.— A  common 
carrier  is  not  deprived  of  its  property 
unconstitutionally  by  a  state  statute 
which  subjects  it  to  a  penalty  of  $10 
per  car  per  hour  for  prolonging  the 
time  of  transportation  of  live  stock 
beyond  the  periods  named  in  the  stat- 
ute. S^ueb  sum  may  be  fixed  by  the 
li'pislnture  as  liquidated  damn^rpq  pay- 
able by  the  carrier  to  the  shipper  for 
its  breach  of  duty.  "As  the  damage 
accruing  from  protracted  coniinment 
of  '^^tock  is  difficult  to  prove  with  rea- 
sonable exactitude,  and  yet  always  ex- 
ists, tbe  legislature  has  power  to  pro- 
vide for  liquidated  damages."  (Chi- 
cnjro,  13.  k  Q.  Ry.  r.  Cram.  228  U.  S. 
70,  33  Sup.  Ct.  437,  April  7,  1913, 
affirming  84  Neb.  607,  122  K  W.  SI.) 
A  land  owner  who  has  acquired  a  ri^ht 
to  cnmpen-^ation  from  a  municipal  cor- 
poratioQ^  under  a  statute  which  sub 


jects  it  to  liability  for  consequential 
damages  caused  to  abuttinjjf  owners  by 
a  change  of  street  grade,  is  unconsti- 
tutionally deprived  of  property  by  the 
repeal  nf  %\\ch  statute.     As  to  him, 
such  repeal  is  void.    (Ettor  v.  City 
of  Tacoma,  228  U.  S.  148,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
428,  April  7,  1913,  reversing  67  Wash. 
50,  fU>R.)    Thp  nv,-ner  of  a  water  plant 
IS  not  uiKuii^,ututionally  deprived  of 
his  property  by  the  erection  of  a 
municipal  water  plant  which  renders 
the  private  plant  vjilnelcss.  The  owner 
''is  left  to  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
justice  that  the  city  may  show." 
(Madera  Water  V7urks  v.  Madera.  228 
U.  S.  454,  33  Sup.  Ct.  571,  April  28, 
1913,  affirming  185  Fed.  281;  accord, 
Denver     N.  Y.  Trust  Co..  229  U.  S. 
123,  33  Sup.  Ct.  657.  May  26,  1913.) 
The  owners  of  brick  kilns  are  not 
unconstitutionally  deprived  of  their 
property  by  a  city  ordinance  whidi 
prohibits  them  from  wmxx^  their  kilns 
within  the  residential  portions  of  the 
city.    Nor  will  it  matter  that  when 
these  kilns  were  established,  tibey  were 
in    non-residential    locations.  (Eao 
parte  Hadacheck,  132  Pac.  684,  Cal., 
May  15,  1913.)    Nor  is  a  street  rail- 
road company  deprived  of  its  property 
unlawfully  when  it  is  required  tn  re- 
move its  tracks  and  other  property 
from  the  streets  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  expiration  of  its  fran- 
chise (Detroit  United  Ry.  v.  Detroit, 
229  U.  b.  3i),  33  Sup.  Ct.  697,  May  26, 
1913).   Nor  is  the  owner  of  oyster 
beds  unlawfully  deprived  of  property 
wlien  tlicse  are  destroyed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  tiie  improvement 
of  navigation  ( Lewis  Blue  Point  Oys- 
ter Cultivating  Co.  r.  Brip^s,  229 
U.  S.  82,  33  Sup.  Ct.  679,  May  26, 
1913).    The  distinction  between  tak- 
ing property  and  subjecting  it  to  re- 
mote and  conseouential  damages  is 
brought  out  clearlv  in  Jackson  v,  U.  S, 
( 230  U.  S.  1.  33  Sup.  C?t.  1011,  June 
IG,  1913,  affirming  47  Ct.  of  CI.  579). 
PlaintifT  claimed  that  his  plantation 
was  greatly  damaged  as  the  result  of 
certain  public  work  done  in  pursuance 
of  acts  of  Congress  for  the  public  bene- 
fit under  direction  of  the  Afississippi 
River  Commission.  Such  damage  was 
hdd  to  be  otmsequential  and  not  to 
constitute  a  taking  of  property. 

A  statute  is  unconstitutional  which 
fixes  $500  as  liquidated  damages  in 
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favor  of  the  shipper  for  any  exceaa 
charce  above  the  statutory  rate«  re- 
gardieM  of  the  value  of  the  8hii»meiit 

or  the  amount  of  actu:il  damages.  It 
is  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  (Mis- 
•ouri  Paeifio  Ry.  v.  Tnekert  230  U.  8. 
340,  33  8np.  Ct.  961,  June  16,  1913, 
reversing^  82  Kan.  'I'l'l.)  Also,  if  it 
prescribes  unreasonably  low  rates  for 
railroads,  eren  for  intrutate  traffic 
(Minnesota  Rate  Cases.  230  U.  S.  352, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  720,  June  U,  1!I13).  Tlie 
constitutional  provision  agaiubt  tak- 
ing property  is  violated  by  a  statute 
wliir!!  authorizes  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation of  ])riv}ite  property  ad- 
joining railroad  tracks  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fire  line.  Such  ap- 
propriation for  the  protection  of  the 

i>ublic  against  the  spread  of  tire  from 
ooomotiTes  !•  taking  private  property 
for  pitbHe  Uie,  and  tlie  owner  must 
be  compensated.  (Vrceland  v.  Forest 
Park  Res.  Com.,  87  At  435,  N.  J., 
June  18,  1013.) 

Due  ItOMM  of  Law.— The  Supreme 
Court  has  again  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  that  the  "due  process  of  law" 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
docs  not  require  a  state  to  adopt  the 
institution  and  procedure  of  a  grand 
jury  (Lcm  Wood  v.  Oregon,  229  U.  S. 
686,  33  Sup.  Ct.  783,  June  9,  1913, 
affirming  67  Ore.  4S2).  Xnr  does  this 
clause  prevent  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment from  deporting  aliens  (Tiaco  v. 
Forbes,  228  V.  S.  549,  33  Sup.  Ct.  585, 
May  5.  1013).  Xor  dof^^  it  render 
unconstitutional  a  state  statute  giving 
to  boarding-house  keepers  aa  extensive 
a  lien  upon  the  goods  brought  into 
the  house  by  their  guests  as  was  ac- 
corded by  the  common  law  to  an  inn- 
keeper (Nanee  «.  O.  K.  Houek  Piano 
Co..  155  S.  W.  1172.  Tonn..  April  20, 
1013).  But  the  clau-e  is  violated 
when  a  judge  decides  adversely  to  a 
prisoner  before  the  day  set  for  trial, 
and  tlie  forrnnl  liearmL'  i*?  n.  mere  farce 
{Ex  parte  Nelson,  157  S.  VV.  794.  Mo., 
June  2,  1013).  It  is  also  violated  by 
a  statute  authorizing  a  municipality 
to  pollute  a  stream  to  the  ininry  of 
lower  proprietors  without  compensa- 
tion (Attv.-Gen.  v.  Citv  of  Grand 
Rapids,  141  N.  W.  890,  Mich.,  May  28, 
19]?.)  :  hut  not  by  ^^tatutes  requiring 
the  drainage  of  lands  in  order  to  pre- 
vent or  abate  a  nuisance  (Mann  v. 
Board  of  Superriaon,  141  N.  W«  711 


la..  May  15,  1913;  Palmberg  v.  Kin- 
ney, 132  Pac.  638,  Ore.,  May  20,  1913). 

Due  process  of  law  does  not  neoes* 
sarily  imply  judicial  proceedings.  A 
general  law  administered  in  its  regu- 
lar course  aooording  to  the  form  of 
procedure  suitable  and  proper  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  conformable  to  the 
fundamental  rules  of  riglit  and  atlect- 
ing  all  persons  alike,  is  due  process. 
The  object  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  to  protect  every  person  in 
his  personal  and  property  rights 
against  arbitrary  action  of  any  per> 
son  or  authority.  Hence,  a  statute 
does  not  violate  it  which  gives  a 
license  board  power  to  revoke  archi- 
tects' licenses  upon  20  days'  iM>tiee  and 
a  hearing  at  which  evidence  can  be 
given.  (Klafter  v.  State  Board  of 
E^camiaers,  102  K.  E.  193,  269  111.  16, 
June  18,  1013.)  But  the  statute 
would  be  unconstitutional  if  it  cm- 
powered  the  board  to  revoke  the  li- 
censes without  eridence  (Interstate 
Com.  Comm.  r.  Tx)uisville  &  N.  Ry., 
227  U.  S.  88,  33  Sup.  Ct.  1S5,  Jan.  20, 
1913).  Due  process  of  law,  withia 
the  constitutional  guaranty,  limits 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal 
of  otiicers  to  those  proceed injjs  ex- 
pressly provided  by  statute,  or  where 
none  are  so  proTided,  to  the  methods 
which  by  the  common  law  are  reouired 
according  to  established  principles  of 
natural  justice  (Ekern  v.  McGovern, 
142  X.  W.  505.  Wis..  June  2.  1913). 

Division  of  Governmental  Powers. 
— That  the  Federal  Government  is  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  and  independ- 
ent branches,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  to  abstain  from  and  to  oppose 
encroachments  on  another,  has  oeen 
accepted  doctrine  ever  since  the  deei* 
sion  of  Haybum's  Case  (2  Dallas  409, 
1792).  It  has  been  applied  without 
hesitation  to  state  governments  and 
has  received  specific  statement  in  many 
state  constitutions.  Article  3  of  t^e 
constitution  of  Michigan  declnres: 
"Tlie  powers  of  government  are  di- 
vided into  three  departments :  the  leg- 
islative.  executive,  and  Judicial.  No 
person  belonging  to  one  department 
shall  exercise  the  powers  properly  be- 
longing to  another,  except  in  the  cases 
expressly  provided  in  this  constitu- 
tion." Under  this  provision,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  official  action  of 

the  Oo?mor  in  ranoving  from  olBes 
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the  mayor  of  a  city,  pursuant  to  au- 
thority given  by  statute,  is  not  re 
viewable  by  the  judiciary  in  certiorari 
proceedings  in  Qermaine  v,  Ferris 
(142  X.  W.  738,  Mich..  July  18,  1913). 
But  it  has  been  held  in  Wisconsin 
that  if  the  Governor  acts  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  authority  and  violates 
privnte  rights,  th>'<  injured  pnrt}-  may 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress  and 
be  entitled  thereto,  regardless  of  the 
official  status  of  the  wrongdoer,  though 
such  status  may  have  much  to  do  with 
the  manner  of  ' redress  (fikem  v,  Mc- 
Govern,  142  N.  W.  605,  Wis.,  June  2, 
1913).  By  this  deeision  the  plaintiff 
was  restored  to  the  oflfice  of  Insurance 
Commissioner,  from  which  Governor 
MeGorem  had  removed  him,  illegally, 
as  the  court  h«*l(l.  Tlie  prcviiiling  .'uul 
dissenting  opinions  in  this  case  con- 
tain a  full  review  of  authorities  upon 
the  subject 

While  the  lep;islature  cannot  confer 
upon  administrative  boards,  such  as 
boards  of  eounty  commissioners,  judi- 
cial authority,  that  is,  authority  to 
decide  actual  controversies  between 
litigants  duly  instituted  by  judicial 
process,  it  can  grant  them  power  to 
perform  quasi-judicial  functions,  such 
ns  determining  the  amount  to  be  al- 
lowed for  certain  ofticial  services  (  Hovt 
V.  Hughes  Comity,  142  N.  W.  471,  Bo. 
Dak..  June  24,  imr>).  A;?ain.  the 
legislature  cannot  dcle^rate  loj^'islative 
power  to  aflrninistrativc  boards  or  of- 
flcers,  but  it  can  confer  upon  such 
por<:nns  authority  to  execute  laws,  in- 
cluding authority  to  make  nilcs  and 
regulations  connected  therewith  (Rail- 
road Commission  v.  Northern  Ala.  Rv., 
62  So.  749,  June  12,  1913) .  The  right 
to  determine  the  plan  and  frame  of 
government  of  proposed  Tillages,  and 
what  powers  and  functions  such  mu- 
nicipal corporation"!  may  exercise,  and 
what  shall  be  the  limit  of  their  expen- 
ditures and  debts,  has  been  declared 
non-delegable  by  a  legislature  to  a 
public  service  commission  (/n  re  Mu- 
nicipal Charters,  86  At.  307,  Vt,  Jan. 
13,  1913).  The  legislature  does  not 
abdicate  its  legislative  power  when  it 
enacts  a  statute  complete  and  intended 
to  take  effect  at  once  for  the  future 
ereetion  of  a  new  eounty,  though  it 
permits  the  voters  within  the  proposed 
frrrit'^rT  tn  dr-ride  by  vofn  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  shall  be 


come  operative  (People  cx  reL  Unger 
V.  Kennedy,  207  N.  V.  533,  101  N.  E. 
442,  March  14,  1913).  But  it  does 
abdicate  its  power  when  it  undertakes 
to  give  to  a  private  individual  the 
option  to  declare  the  act  of  another  to 
be  a  crime  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment, or  a  private  wrong  to  himself, 
redressable  in  damages  (Fortune  v. 
Braswell,  77  S.  E.  818,  139  Ga.  609, 
March  11,  1913,  holdiug  unconstitu- 
tional Sees.  3712,  3713  of  CiYil  Code 
of  1910). 

So  long  as  the  l^ialature  keeps 
within  its  constitutional  tpl^re  of  ac- 
tion, its  statutes  cannot  be  avoided  or 

modified  by  judicial  decisions  (Board 
of  Trustees  of  University  of  Miss.  v. 
Waugh,  62  So.  827,  July  14,  1913,  de- 
clining to  interfere  witli  the  operation 
of  a  statute  aholi shiner  all  secret  so- 
cieties  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  state).  But  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  governmental  powers  re- 
quires the  courts  to  declare  unconsti- 
tutional an  act  of  the  legislature 
limiting  the  Governor's  power  of  ap- 
pointmfTt  of  rlrTtivp  mm mi«ci oners  to 
lists  of  eligible  citizens  submitted  by 
the  state  committees  of  the  political 
parties.  The  legislature  cannot  re- 
quire the  Governor  to  register  the 
will  of  such  committees,  for  they  are 
no  part  of  the  executive  braneh  of  the 
state  government.  (?t  it*  r.  Wrirjlit, 
158  S.  W.  823,  Mo.,  June  28,  1913.) 
The  court  must  declare  void  an  act 
which  violates  the  eonstitutional  re- 
(luiremcnt  that  every  law  sliall  cm- 
brace  but  one  subject,  which  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  title  (Painter  v. 
Mattfehlt.  87  At.  413,  119  Md.  466, 
Jan.  17,  1913).  The  doctrine  of  the 
division  of  governmental  powers  does 
not  apply  to  municipal  corporations, 
in  whose  officers  judicial,  executive, 
and  Ippislfttivc  function??  may  be 
united  (State  v.  Lane,  62  So.  31,  A\a., 
May  8,  1918). 

Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws.— A 
statute  or  ordinance  is  not  violative 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because 
it  apporttona  the  license  fees  of  the- 
atres on  the  basis  of  their  prices  of 
admission.  impo<?inp  a  license  fee  of 
$1,000  on  theatres  charging  $1  or 
more  for  admission,  $400  on  thow 
charging  50  cents  or  more,  and  so  on; 
even  though  it  is  proved  that  some  of 
the  theatres  of  the  first  class  have  les9 
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revpTiue  than  some  of  the  other  classes. 
The  legislation  may  be  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, but  if  its  dassification  ae- 

cords  with  the  Tin(5erstanding  of  busi- 
ness men  generally,  it  is  not  palpably 
arbitrary.  The  problems  of  govern- 
ment are  practical  ones  and  may 
justify  rough  accommodations.  >fere 
errors  of  government  are  not  subject 
to  judicial  review.  (Metropolis  The- 
atre Co.  V.  Chicago,  22 S  U.  S.  61,  33 
Sup.  rt.  411,  April  7,  1913.)  The 
same  doctrine  was  applied  to  an  Illi- 
nois statute  providing  for  protections 
to  elevating  and  hoisting  machinery 
in  buildings  under  construction  (Chi- 
cago Dock  Co.  V.  Fraley,  228  U.  S.  680, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  716,  May  26»  1«»18). 
Equal  protection  may  be  afTorded  l)y 
a  statuto  wliich  docs  not  mete  out 
rigid  equality  to  those  subject  to  its 
provisions;  e.g.,  a  statute  exempting 
from  taxntion  imposed  upon  tclophonn 
companies  generally  those  companies 
whose  gross  receipts  did  not  exceed 
$S00  a  year.  The  equal  protection 
clause  is  not  vinlated  by  a  statute 
which  classifies  the  rates  chargeable 
by  railroads  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  their  lines,  or  which  excepts 
electric  and  street  railways  from  the 
application  of  the  statute  (Chesapeake 
A  Ohio  Ry:  v.  Conley,  230  U.  S.  613, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  985,  June  10,  101  )  ;  nor 
by  a  statute  whicli  subjects  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines  to  regulations  not 
imposed  upon  anthracite  coal  mines 
<  Barrett  v.  Indiana,  229  U.  S.  26.  33 
Sup.  rt.  m2.  May  26,  1913).  It  is 
violated  by  a  statute  which  renders 
the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  liable 
for  nnv  injury  nrrn^innf^l  by  its  nejili- 
pent  use  by  any  person  except  a  thief, 
while  leaving  the  owners  of  other 
property  to  their  much  narrower  com- 
mon law  liability  (Barry  v.  Metzger 
Motor  Car  Co.,  141  N.  W.  629,  Mich., 
May  28,  1913).  "A  classification  in 
a' municipal  ordinance  by  which  vend- 
ors of  milk  from  cows  outside  the 
city  are  subjected  to  diflferent  regula- 
tions from  those  within  the  ciiy  is 
not  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law"  (Adams  v.  Milwaukee,  228  U.  S. 
672,  33  Sup.  Ct.  610,  May  12,  1913). 

Freedom  of  Contract— While  a 
common  carrier  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  bu?inecs  n«!  such  is  not  permitted 
to  drop  its  character  and  transmute 
itself  by  contract  into  a  mere  hailee, 


with  right  to  stipulate  against  the 
consequences  of  its  negligence,  this 
rule  has  no  application  when  a  rail- 
road company  is  acting  outside  of  its 
duty  a  common  carrier,  e.g.,  in  con- 
tracting for  construction  work  on  its 
roadbed.  In  aueh  a  case  it  is  free  to 
contract  for  exemption  from  liability 
for  its  negligence,  and  the  highest 
public  policy  is  found  in  enforcing 
such  a  contract  when  fairly  made. 
(Santa  Fe  Rv.  v.  Grant  Bros.,  228 
U.  S.  177,  33*  Sup.  Ct.  474,  April  7, 
1913,  remsing  13  Aric,  186.)  Under 
the  Caimack  Amendment  a  shipper  is 
not  bound  by  a  stipulation  in  his  eon- 
tract  with  the  initial  carrier,  exempt- 
ing the  latter  from  damages  not  oc- 
curring on  his  portion  of  the  through 
route,  such  contract  being  in  violation 
of  the  statute  (Norfolk  &  VV.  Ky.  Co. 
17.  Dixie  Tobacco  Co.,  228  U.  8.  693, 
Slip.  Ct.  609,  May  12,  1913).  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  prefers 
the  doctrine  of  Lochner  v.  New  Yorlc 
( 198  U.  S.  45)  to  that  of  later  cascs, 
and  holds  Act  No.  245  of  1012  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  Jimits  a  full 
day's  labor  for  stationary  firemen  to 
eight  hours.  The  right  of  the  em- 
ployer and  of  the  employee  to  make 
such  contracts  as  they  choose  is  un- 
necessarily interfered  with  by  such 
statute,  said  the  court. 

Such  riplit  is  not  improperly  in- 
vaded by  a  statute  which  forbids  a 
carrier  from  keeping  live  stock  in  cars 
for  more  than  '^9,  liours  without  feed- 
itiff  and  watering  tliem,  and  inval- 
idates any  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper  exempting  the  carrier  from 
damages  caused  by  such  violation. 
The  stntute  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipper  and  he  cannot  waive  Its 
requirements.  Its  primary  purpose  Is 
to  prevent  crueltv  to  animals.  (Clpve- 
land,  C  C.  A  St.*L.  Ry.  i?.  Hayes,  102 
N.  E.  34,  Ind.,  June  6,  1018.)  The 
bulk-sales  law  has  been  declared  con- 
stitutional in  Indiana  (Rich  v.  Calla- 
han Co.,  101  N.  E.  810,  Ind.,  May  14, 
1913),  and  in  Oklahoma  (Humphrey 
V.  Coquillard  Wagon  Works,  132  Pnc. 
800.  Okla..  June  '^O,  1013),  and  not  to 
interfere  imrea.sonably  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract. 

Impairing  Obligations  of  Contracts. 
— Tn  Abilene  National  Bank  t?.  Bollcy 
(228  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct.  409,  March 
17,  1913)  it  was  held  that  the 
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Bank  Depositors'  Guaranty  Act  (L. 
1909*  e.  61)  does  not  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  clause,  as  it  ap- 
plies onJy  to  contracts  hftwocTi  nn- 
iionai  banks  and  state  banka  made 
after  tbe  enactment  of  the  statute. 
A  state  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  if  a  contract  with  one  who  ha^  cnn- 
iractod  to  build  a  State  House  by 
refusing  to  permit  the  contractor  to 
do  tlio  work.  Tin*  obligation  of  tlio 
contract  remains  if  the  state  has 
acted  wrongfully.  While  the  state 
may  not  be  sued  for  its  breach  of  oon* 
tract  without  it«  ron*>"«nit.  the  con 
tractor  can  appeal  to  the  legislature 
for  redress,  "which  can  and,  it  must 
be  presumed,  will  do  whatever  justice 
mnv  rrquire  in  the  premi'^es."  (Cald 
well  r.  Donaghev,  15G  S.  VV.  839,  Ark., 
April  2S.  1913.) 

The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  im- 
pnircd  hy  the  revocntion  of  tho  right 
granted  by  a  municipality  to  a  water 
company  to  use  the  streets  for  itn 
pipes  after  the  company  has  exprndt  *! 
larjrf  sums  in  dcvolopinfj  it<^  water 
supply  system  and  laid  its  pipes  in  the 
streets.  The  right  acquire*!  under  a 
valid  municipal  ordinnn'^e  of  this  kind 
"is  a  valuable  legal  right,  havincr  all 
the  attributes  of  propertv,"  (Boise 
Water  Co.  V.  Boise  Cilv.  2'M)  V.  S.  S-l, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  W7.  June  l!)13.)  The 
same  doctrine  was  applied  to  a  munic- 
ipal grant  of  right  to  a  telephone  com- 
pany to  use  the  streets  for  its  pole«< 
and  wires  in  Owensboro  v.  Cumberland 
Tel.  Co.  (230  U.  S.  58,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
088,  June  16.  1913) ;  and  in  Old  Col 
onv  Trust  Co.  v.  Omnha  (1^0  U.  S. 
100,  33  Sup.  rt.  mi.  June  H).  1013) 
to  a  street  franchise  granted  to  an 
eleetrle-lif^t  compsny. 

Interstate  Commerce.— This  phrase 
continur^  to  ty'wo  the  courts  trouble. 
Is  a  railroad  employee  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  when  carrying 
bolts  to  be  u«ied  in  repnirin-i  a  railroad 
bridge  which  is  used  by  interstate 
trains?  This  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  divided  court  in  Pe<l- 
rrsen  v  D  L.  &  W.  Rv.  (220  U.  S. 
140,  33  Sup.  Ct.  fi4«.  May  20,  1913. 
reversing  195  Fed.  537).  An  employee 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  numbers 
of,  and  seal  up  and  laliel.  rtir^,  some  of 
■which  arc  used  in  interstate  commerce, 


is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  un- 
dar  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 


Act  (St.  L.  &  San  Francisco  Ry.  v. 
Seale,  229  U.  8.  106,  83  Sup.  Ct.  661, 
May  26,  1913).  Property  in  the  course 

of  transportation  from  one  Btate  to 
another  state  or  to  a  foreign  country 
is  subject  to  interstate  commerce  rates 
and  regulations,  notwithstanding  it  is 
shipped  under  local  bills  of  lading  to 
a  seaport  witliin  the  first  state  where 
it  is  to  be  put  aboard  ships  for  its 
final  destination  (Louisiana  Ry.  Com. 
V.  Tex.  Pac.  Ry.,  229  U.  S.  SSO.  :v.i 
Sup.  Ct.  837,  June  10,  1913).  But 
property,  which  has  been  shipped  from 
one  state  to  another,  wlicrc  it  is  stored 
while  awaiting  orders  or  means  of 
transportation  to  a  third  state,  is  not 
in  interstate  commerce  (Susquclianna 
Coal  Co.  i\  South  Amhoy,  228  U.  S. 
606,  33  Sup.  Ct  443,  May  26,  1913). 

State  legislation  establishing  the 
weight  of  a  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes 
is  not  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce (Comm.  V.  Gussacan,  102  N. 
E.  342.  Mass.,  June  18,  1913).  Con- 
<:ress  ha.«?  divested  "intoxieating  liq- 
(M  s  of  tlieir  interstate  character  in  cer- 
tain cases"  (Atkinson  v.  Southern  Ex, 
Co..  78  S.  E.  510.  S.  C,  May  14.  1918, 
applyinfj  tlie  Webb  Act  of  March  1, 
1913,  Ch.  90,  37  Stat.  (500.  for  which 
see  I,  Amrrican  HMoru). 

Shipments  between  points  within  a 
*tnf.'  which  never  pass  outside  the 
state  limits  are  not  a  part  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
l>e  subject  to  the  Federal  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (Sullivan  t?.  Minn.  & 
R.  R.  Ry.,  142  N.  W.  3,  Minn.,  1913). 
But  shipments  fall  within  the  Act, 
(hough  passing  from  one  point  to  an- 
other within  the  statr.  if  a  portion 
of  their  journey  is  through  another 
state  (Crescent  Brewing  Co.  v.  Ore- 
gon Short  Line,  l.l^  Pac.  07.'^.  Idaho, 
1013).  Whether  state  legislation  af- 
fecting shipments  of  the  latter  class 
is  vcit!,  h<'ca\w«»  violative  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  nf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
depends  upon  its  character.  If  it  pro- 
vides that  no  one  shall  sell  adulterated 
milk  and  shall  not  deliver  any  for 
shipment  unless  it  bears  a  label  with 
ft  true  description  of  its  adulterated 
pharacter,  it  does  not  attempt  to  regu- 
late eomm*^r'^n.  but  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  state's  police  power.  (People 
V.  Abramson,  208  N.  Y.  138,  101  N.  E. 
849,  April  16,  1013.)    So  a  state  U- 
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oense  tax  on  express  companies  for 
receiving  and  sending  packages  to  and 
from  points  within  the  state  is  not 
unconstitutional  as  a  regulation  of 

interstate  commerce,  though  some  of 
the  packages  are  carried  by  routes 
lying  partly  in  another  state;  but  a 
statute  fixing  the  rates  for  transpor 
tation  over  such  routes  would  be  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  ami 
therefore  beyond  the  constitutional 
authority  of  tlie  state  (Ewing  v. 
Leavonwoi  th,  226  T^.  S.  464,  33  Sup. 
Ct.  157,  Jan.  6,  1913). 

The  owners  of  private  pipe  lines  are 
not  engnged  in  interstate  commerce  in 
transporting  their  oil  throiiph  thrso 
pipes  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  eomtnon  car- 
riors,  by  Congressional  legislation 
(Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  204 
Fed.  798,  Commerce  Court,  March  11, 
1913).  '*A  regulation  of  a  state  rail- 
road commission  that  tlie  railroad 
company  must  deliver  freight  to,  or 
plaee  the  car  in  an  accessible  place  for, 
the  consignee  of  interstate  shipments 
within  24  hours  after  nrrival.  without 
allowance  for  justifiable  and  unavoid- 
able delay,  is  an  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  and  burden  on  interstate 
commeree  and  void  iinflfr  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion" (YajEoo  A  Miss.  Valley  Rv.  v. 
Greenwood  Grocery  Co.,  227  U.  S.  1, 
83  Snp   rt    er^'.Tan.  20,  1913). 

Tnal  by  Jury— The  right  of  trial 
jwry  is  varyingly  guaranteed  by 
state  constitutions.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, for  exainple.  the  compensation 
for  property  takon  for  public  use  must 
be  ascertained  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  in  a  court  of  record  (Poutli  Car. 
&  W.  %.  r.  Ellen,  78  ^.  E.  !»(.:],  June 
6.  1913,  applying  S.  C.  Const.,  Art.  9, 
Sees.  20  and  21) .  The  New  York  con- 
stitution provides  that  no  pcr^'nn  rIimII 
be^  held  to  answer  for  an  infamous 
crime  except  on  the  presentation  or 
indictment  of  a  frrand  jury  ;  but  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  reduce 
felonies  to  the  grade  of  misdemeanors 
when  committed  by  children  under  19, 
and  to  subject  such  juvenile  criminals 
to  Courts?  of  Special  Sessions  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury  (People  t\ 
Kaminsky,  208  N.  Y.  389,  102  N.  E. 
516,  Mny  13,  1013). 

Constitutional  ^maranties  of  trial 
by  jury  do  not  extend  to  suits  in 
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equity,  such  as  those  for  the  specific 
performance  or  the  rescission  of  con- 
tracts or  the  cancelation  of  deeds 

(Akins  V.  Jlolmea,  133  Pac.  849.  80 
Kan.  dune  7,  1913).    And  if  is- 

sues of  fact  in  such  suits  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury,  its  yerdiet  fs  not 
binding  on  the  Court  ,  :t  should  give 
tlif  verdict  due  consideration,  but  if 
uft?r  such  consideration  the  court  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  verdict  is 
incorrect,  it  may  ignore  it  and  ren- 
der such  judgment  as  in  its  opin- 
ion is  proper  (Hogan  t'.  Leeper, 
133  Pac.  190,  Okla.,  June  19,  1913). 
One  is  not  a  "L'uod  and  lawful  man'* 
under  a  statute  requiring,'  a  jtiror  to 
be  such,  who  declares  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  prohibition  liquor  law  of  Ten- 
nessee sli  ";;M  I  n  enforced  in  Shelby 
County  outnide  of  Memphis  but  not 
in  Memphis.  Such  a  man  is  not  im- 
partial, but  believes  in  an  unequal 
and  partial  enforcement  of  the  law. 
(Turner  v.  State,  157  S.  W.  67,  Tenn., 
May  24,  1913.) 

Martial  Law. — The  power  of  a  stato 
Governor  to  deelnr  -  Tiiartial  law  in  the 
case  of  riots,  the  status  and  authority 
of  a  military  commission  called  into 
existence  under  such  a  proclamation 
of  the  state  Fxecutivp,  and  the  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction,  are  discussed  with 
great  fulness  and  learning  in  Ex  parte 
Jones  (77  S.  E.  1029,  W.  Va.,  March 
2!,  1013).  The  court  held  that  the 
constitution  of  West  Virginia  empow- 
ered the  Governor  to  issue  the  procla- 
mation. \vh\ch  he  i>^ued;  that  within 
the  districts  defined  by  him  a??  insur- 
rectionary the  war  power  of  the  state 
in  the  form  of  military  rule  prevailed 
fo  the  exclusion  of  civil  trilniiial^; 
that  the  Governor  could  lawfully  order 
the  arrest  of  sll  persons  willfully  piv« 
ing  aid,  support,  or  information  to 
thp  insur'jents ;  that  the  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, and  punishment  under  the 
Governor's  proclamation  by  a  military 
commission  organized  under  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  the  state  did 
not  <leprive  persons  so  dealt  with  of 
their  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  decision  is  based  largelv  on 
^loyer  v.  Peabodv  (212  U.  S.  78,  29 
Sup.  Ct.  235,  1009). 

Pdiee  Power.— While  the  courts  are 
not  disposed  to  limit  the  police  power 
narrowly,  they  do  insist  that  it  "ball 
not  be  exercised  unreasonably.  Hence, 
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city  ordinance  was  held  void  which  i  lots  within  its  limits  BO  as  io  pre*  ant 


required  all  stables  in  wbi^-h  two  or 
more  bors<»,  mules,  or  cows  were  kept 
to  be  eoniMBeCed  with  water-mains  and 

sanitary  sewers,  .ilthou^/h  much  of  the 
city's  area  extoinhd  bevond  the  water- 
main  and  sewer  system  of  the  city. 
Th«  ordinanee  required  of  stable  own- 
ers in  tViis  area  what  wa'*  prni-tieallv 
injpodsiblf.  (Roai  J  of  Coni'ra  v.  Orr, 
ei  So.  920,  Ala.,  April  10,  1913).  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  held  a 
statute  (L.  1012,  c.  108)  uiir-  .n  f itu- 
tional  which  required  the  iiceosing 
and  registration  of  automobilee  and 
ih*  r  lyment  of  fees  varying  from  $5 
to  $25.  when  tli^  expanse  to  the  state 
attached  to  the  licensing  of  such  cars 
did  not  exceed  $1  (State  v.  Lawrence, 
61  So.  975,  May  26,  1913).  Had  th.-r. 
licensing:  provisions  been  part  of  a 
scheme  lor  providing  a  highway  fund, 
the  decision  would  protmbly  have  been 
JifTerent  fOasronado  Co.  v.  Gordon. 
241  Mo.  50;).  145  8.  W.  1160,  1912). 

A  statute  abolishing  the  fellow-ser- 
Tant  rale  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  nor  is  it  unconstitutional 
because  it  excepts  from  its  operation 
domestic  servants,  farm  laborers,  and 
those  engaged  in  cutting,  hauling,  or 
driving  logs.  Such  a  classification  of 
employees  is  not  unreasonable.  (Dir- 
ken  V.  Great  Kor.  Paper  Co.,  86  At. 
320,  Me..  A^ril  5,  1913.)  A  city  ordi- 
nance requiring  pn!)lic  moving  van 
drivers  to  keep  a  record  of  the  places 
from  and  to  which  and  the  persons 
from  whom  any  fnrnitnro  is  movt'd  by 
them  and  to  file  weekly  statenienta  of 
such  transactions  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  police  jK)wer  (Lawr  nu  p  v.  Con- 
nolly, 141  N.  W.  0-23.  Mkli..  May 
28,  1913).  Li  Missouri,  the  constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  legislature  from 
abridging  or  bartering  away  its  police 
power  (Art.  12.  Sec.  5).  The  provi- 
sion was  applied  in  Tranbarger  v. 
Chia  ft  A,  Ry.  (166  S,  W.  694,  Mo., 
May  10,  1913).  It  in  a  proper  exer- 
ci'^n  of  the  police  power  to  enact  that 
no  minor  or  woman  shall  be  required 
to  worle  between  fixed  and  travers* 
ing  parts  of  any  madiine  while 
it  is  in  mf)f  inn  by  the  action  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power 
(Stricklen  v.  Combe  Printing  Co.,  155 
S.  W.  829,  249  Mo.  614,  April  8, 
19ir?).  It  is  within  the  police  power 
of  the  state  to  authorize  a  city  to  fill 


a  nuisance  thereon  and  to  charge  the 
expense  against  the  lots  thus  improved 
(Palmberg  v.  Kinney.  132  Pac.  638, 
Ore.,  May  20,  1913).  It  is  also  a  valid 
pxercise  of  this  power  for  a  city  to 
prohibit  the  burning  of  bricks  within 
residential  districts  (Eof  parte  Hada- 
elu  rk,  132  Pae.  684,  Cal.,  May  16» 
1913). 

A  very  drastic  exercise  of  the  police 
power  has  hwn  held  constitutional  in 
New  York.  Section  ISI?  of  tlu-  Sani- 
tary Code  of  New  Vork  C  ity  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  re- 
ceive or  have  in  his  possession  any 
receptacle  used  in  tlie  trim=;p"r<;if ion 
and  delivery  of  milk  or  cream  which 
has  not  been  washed  and  cleansed  im- 
nieiliately  after  emptying.  The  ordi- 
nance was  construed  to  mean  "receive 
and  have  in  his  possession."  Thus 
construed,  it  makes  the  emptier  of  the 
receptacle  liable  for  a  niisih-nicanor  if 
he  fails  to  cleanse  it  firomptly;  and 
it  makes  the  owner  of  the  receptacle 
so  liable  if  he  retains  it  without 
promptly  cleansing  it.  (People  r. 
Frudenberg,  209  N.  Y.  218,  ...  N. 
E.  .  ,  60  y.  r.  Law  Journal,  Oct. 
21,  1918.)  The  same  court  has  up- 
lu  ld  as  a  %'fllid  everrise  of  the  police 

{>ower  a  statute  wiiich  punishes  crim- 
nally  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk 
unless  it  is  labele<l  as  such;  which  de- 
fines milk  as  afltilterated  when  part 
of  the  cream  has  been  removed  there- 
from, and  which  declares  that  "all 
adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed  un- 
clean, unhealthy,  impure,  and  un- 
wholesome" (People  V.  Abramson,  208 
N.  Y.  1.38.  101  N.  E.  849,  1913). 

It  has  bf'en  li(dd  that  a  state  is 
acting  quite  within  its  police  power 
in  enacting  a  law  requiring  all  flag- 
men on  railroad  trains  to  have  had 
one  year's  experience  as  brakemen. 
.^uch  a  statute  does  not  invade  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  se- 
cured by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
(Simpson  V,  fieary.  L'dl  Fed.  .^07, 
March  4,  1913,  upholding  Arizona 
Laws  1912,  Ch.  16,  See.  8.) 

Religions  Liberty.— The  constitu- 
tional ;[rnaranty  on  thi-^  subject  does 
not  exempt  a  regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  National  Astrological 
Society  from  criminal  liability  for 
violating  n  statute  against  fortune 
telling,  even  though  the  principles  of 
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religion  laid  down  by  that  society  in-  Unconstitutional  Statutes  Are  In 
elude  the  practice  of  casting  and  read-   operative. — This  doctrine  has  been  re 


ing  horoscopcfl.  Religious  opinions 
nnd  lu-liefs  cannot  be  iiiti*rf<T«'d  witli 
conbtitutionally,  but  harmful  prac- 
tices mnv  bo  prohibited.  (State  v. 
Keitzel,  1)9  Wash.  507,  125  Pac.  939. 
43  L.  K.  A.  N.  S.  203,  Au^.  21,  1012.) 

Supremacy  of  Federal  Law.  —  This 
was  reasserted  in  MeDeraiott  v.  Wis- 
consin (228  U.  S.  115,  33  Sup.  Ct.  431, 
April  7,  lOl.*?),  lioldirij,'  void  a  Wis- 
consin statute  wliich  reijuired  corn 
syrup  to  be  branded  in  a  different  way 
from  that  r<>quired  by  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  Act: 

The  stafr  rnny  not,  ander  the  milae  of 
exprcl.sin);  lis  iK.ii<<»  power  or  otherwiso. 
Ini[)«i^.'  hnidrns  upntj  or  discriminate 
a>.'niusr  inifi  sinto  ctinunrrfo.  nor  tnny  it 
enact  Ipglslaiion  in  conlllct  witli  th.' 
statutes  of  Congress  passid  for  Uk-  rt'Kn 
latlon  of  tlie  subject,  and  if  it  do.>*;.  to 
the  extent  that  the  state  law  Interferes 
With  or  fmatrates  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  Congrem,  Its  provisions  must  yield 
to  the  superior  Peroral  power  given  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

The  supremacy  was  reasserted  in 
U.  S.  i;.  ChandlerDunbar  Co.  (229 
U.  S.  53,  33  Sup.  Ct.  Gti7,  May  2C, 
1913)  and  Lewis  Blue  Point  Orster 
Cultivating  Co.  v.  V,\i<:<r^  (229  U.  S. 
82.  3:5  Sup.  (  t.  079,  May  2(1.  1913). 
holding  that  the  owners  of  land  under 
navigable  waters  are  subjeet  to  tlie 
dominant  right  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  use  it  in  any  way  appro- 
priate for  improving  navigation;  also 
in  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ry.  v. 
Seale  (220  U.  S.  15G.  3.T  Stiyi.  Ct.  G51. 
May  20,  1913),  holdiui'  tlmt  where 
the  Federal  Employers' Liability  Act 
a  Judicable,  it  supersedes  and  ex- 
cludes from  operation  a  state  statute 
on  the  same  subject.  This  topic  is 
discussed  fully  and  with  great  ability 
bv  ^^r.  .Tu-tice  Hughes  in  the  Minne 
sota  Rate  Cases  (230  T'.  S.  352.  33 
Sup.  Ct.  729.  June  9.  1913).  the  Mis- 
souri Rate  Cases  (230  U.  8.  474,  33 
S'lip.  Ct.  975.  June  in.  1913).  and 
Southern  Viic.  Co.  t'.  Campbell  (230 
U.  S.  537,  33  Sup.  Ct.  1027.  June  10. 
1913) ;  also  by  Chief  Justice  White  in 
Home  Tel.  &*Tel.  Co.  v.  Los  Ancreles 
(227  XT.  S.  278.  33  Sup.  Ct.  312.  Feb. 
24,  1913),  holding  that  Federal  courts 
had  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  brouuht  to 
enjoin  a  municipality  from  enforeinu 


Iterated  in  Chicago,  Ind.  ft  L.  Ry.  v, 

Hackott  (228  U.  S.  559,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
.')S1.  May  5,  1913).  Accordingly,  the 
Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1900  did  not  of>erate  to  suspend  rtate 
statutes  on  the  same  subject,  nor  was 
it  any  indication  of  a  purpose  by  Con- 
gr^j^.to  regulate  the  subject  of  em- 
ployers' liability.  That  statute  was 
never  a  law.  Even  thoui^h  tlie  objec- 
tions to  a  statute  that  rendered  it 
unconstitutional  are  removed  by  sub- 
sequent legislation,  it  remains  void. 
One  reason  why  vitality  cannot  be 
imparted  to  it  is  that  it  might  have 
an  entirely  different  effect  from  that 
orifrinallv  intended.  (Atkinson  v, 
Sr-Hfliern  Fx.  Co.,  78  S.  E.  616,  S.  C, 
May  14,  1913.) 

NON-GO»TXTUnO»AL  I.AW 

Anti-Trust  Acts.— Tlie  Sherman  Act 
was  applied  in  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co.  t\  U.  S.  (220  U.  S.  20,  33 
Sup.  Ct.  9,  Nov.  18,  1912)  to  cover 
a^rreements  between  enameled  ware 
manufacturers,  who  had  been  inda- 
pendent  and  competitive,  by  which 
they  were  combined  and  were  sub- 
jected to  certain  rules  and  re<ru]ations 
limiting  the  output  and  tiales  of  their 
products,  the  persons  to  whom  they 
would  sell  and  tlu>  j)rices  at  which 
their  vendees  should  sell  (.4.  Y.  B., 
1912.  pp.  23b,  240).  Under  these  reg- 
ulations the  trade  was  practically 
controlled  from  producer  to  consumer. 
Such  a  scheme  transcended  what  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  patents 
owned  by  members  of  the  combination 
and  violated  the  Sherman  law.  Thi^ 
law  was  referred  to  as  "a  limitation 
of  riprhts ;  rights  which  may  be  puslied 
to  evil  consequences  and  therefore 
restrained.  .  .  .  The  law  is  its  own 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  of  what 
it  permits,  or  forbids,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  courts  cannot  be  set  up 
airainst  it  in  a  supposed  accommoda- 
tion of  its  policy  with  the  good  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  and  it  may 
be  of  some  good  results."  This  case 
was  followed  in  U.  S.  v.  Pacific  &  Arc- 
tic Co.  (228  U.  S.  87,  33  Sup.  Ct.  443, 
April  7,  1913),  holding  that  while  a 
('arri:>r  may  select  its  thronph  con- 


an  ordinance  tixing  telephone  rate:s  on  |  nections,  it  will  be  guilty  of  violat- 
a  confiscatory  basis.  I  ing  the  Sherman  Act  if  its  agree- 
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znenia  fur  coanec^ons  arc  made  not 
from  natural  trade  reasons,  but  with  :i 
view  to  restrain  trade  and  olrtn-n  n 
monopoly  of  traffic  between  given 
points. 

The  Anti -Trust  Act  has  been  held 

inapp!irable  to  pi{)e  linos  owned  by 
oil-producing  companies  and  used  by 
them  for  the  tnuuportation  of  their 
otrn  oil.  Private  pipe  lines,  the  court 
fin  ill,  **S2paratcly  owned  by  dealers  in 
oil  or  rcfineriefl,  and  used  by  them 
in  the  private  biuineas  in  whteh  each 
is  separately  engaged,  cannot  be  a  mo- 
nopolistic possession.  IIow  does  the 
possession  of  a  private  pipe  line  by 
one  of  many  oil  producers  or  dealers 
take  from  t^io  others  any  privilege 
or  opportunity  wliich  is  rightfully 
theirs,  or  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to  share  with  the  more  for- 
tunate owners?'*  (Prairie  Oil  &  Gas 
Co.  V.  U.  204  Fed.  798,  March  11, 
1913.) 

The  Sherman  Act  does  not  apply  to 

a  combination  of  non-eompfting  buf»i- 
ness  groups;  and  its  purpose  is  not 
to  retrace  all  manufacture  to  ifiolated 

units  of  the  lowest  degree.  TTerKe, 
the  consolidation  into  a  sin^rla  com- 
pany of  thr^  corporations,  one  of 
which  made  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
lastlnff  macbinofi  sold  in  the  United 
States,  another  SO  per  cent,  of  all  the 
welt- sewing  and  outsolc-stitching  ma- 
chines, and  the  third  70  per  cent,  of 
all  the  lieelinjj  machines  and  PO  per 
oent.  of  all  the  metallic  fastening  ma- 
chines, was  not  a  violation  of  the 
Act.  Tlie  success  of  the  new  com- 
pany, as  of  the  seveT^l  '.Toups  before 
their  combination,  was  <lnc  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  several  patents  and 
the  monopoly  thus  secured  by  the 
patent  laws.  (U.  S.  r.  Winslow.  227 
U.  S.  202,  33  Sup.  Ct.  253,  Feb.  3, 
1013.) 

State  legislation  copied  after  the 
Sherman  A^-t  is  becoming  common,  as 
was  pointed  out  above  (see  Legisla- 
tive Tendeneiet),  When  confined  to 
intrastate  commcr  r  its  constitution- 
alitr  hn^  hr>cn  afnrinr»d  in  Central 
Lumber  Co.  r.  South  Dakota  (220  U. 
S.  157,  33  Sup.  Ct.  66,  Dec.  2,  1912, 
affirming  South  Dakota  r.  Ctntml 
Lnmber  Co..  24  S.  D.  13G,  123  N.  W. 
504,  42  T..  TT.  A.  X.  S.  R04). 

Assault  and  Battery. — A  person  in 
his  own  dwelling  housei  or  castle,  is 
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not  bound  to  retreat  \\  lieu  attacked, 
nor  wait  until  he  is  threatened  with 
iinat  bodily  harm,  before  using  forc3 
in  his  defense,  lie  may  act  as  soon 
as  he  is  attacked,  and  if  he  uses  only 
so  much  force  upon  the  body  of  his 
assailant  ns  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  his  defense,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
assault  and  battery.  (Shires  v.  Bog- 
gogs,  77  S.  E.  542,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  25. 
lOKl.)  A  police  officer  is  giiilly  of 
assault  who  without  a  warrant  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  a  person  who 
is  not  dnink.  Such  liability  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  risks  of  the  ministerial 
ofiiccr.  (Eldredge  V.  Mitchell,  214 
>ra83.  480,  102  N.  E.  60,  May  22, 
1013.) 

Attractive  Nuisances.  —  This  doc- 
trine was  pushed  unreasonably  far, 
it  is  snbniitt  'd  in  Sandecn  r.  Tschider 
(205  Fed.  253,  April  15,  1913).  whero 
a  railroad  contractor  was  held  iiablo 
in  damages  to  a  trespassing  boy,  who 
picked  up  a  highly  explosive  cap  and 
exploded  it,  with  a  manjiled  hand  as 
the  result.  In  Wcik  v.  Southern  Tac. 
Co.  (132  Pac.  776,  Cal.,  April  17, 
1013),  the  attractive  mitsanca  was  an 
uni^iiarded  turn-table;  the  defendant 
was  held  liable  for  injuries  received 
by  a  trespassing  boy  of  ten  while 
jilayin;,'  with  it.  Th^  doctrine  was 
held  not  applicable  in  a  case  where  a 
boy  was  drowned  in  a  culvert  of  hot 
sulphur  water  which  ran  along  a  city 
street  (Charvoz  v.  Salt  Lake  City, 
131  Pac.  001.  Utah,  April  28,  1013). 
A  similar  holding  is  found  in  McDrr- 
mott  V.  Burke  (256  111.  401,  100  N.  E. 
170.  December,  1012),  the  court 
daring  that  a  property  owner  is  not 
liable  for  maintaining  a  dangerous 
thin;^  for  his  Own  use,  which  could 
only  be  found  by  children  when  v<>- 
ing  upon  his  premises  as  trespasrtcTrt. 

Bankruptcy.— 'An  important  adjudi- 
cation under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1R08  as  amended  in  1003  is*  that  of 
Friend  r.  Talcott  (228  U.  S.  27,  33 
Sup.  Ct.  605.  April  7,  1913,  affirming 
170  Fed.  676,  103  C.  C.  A.  80,  43  L. 
N.  A.  y.  S.  640).  A  creditor  who 
imsuecessfully  opposes  a  banKnipt's 
discharge  on  the  ground  that  the  debt 
was  fraudulently  contracted  and  who 
proves  his  claini  an  !  receives  a  divi* 
dend  thereon  does  not  thereby  waJva 
Win  right  to  sr.e  in  tort  for  tlie  bal- 
ance of  the  debt,  nor  subject  himself 
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to  the  doctrine  of  rea  itdjudieata  as  |  cover  full  damages.  Such  was  not 
to  the  tortious  character  of  the  trana- 1  the  rule  of  the  GommoB  law.  whieii 

fiction.     The  court  declines  to  dis 


CUBS  ''what  constitutes  an  election  and 
waiver,  in  the  general  Bense,"  and  con- 
fines its  decision  to  the  question 
**whether  tJif  ro  wa^  a  waiver  or  elec- 
tion under  and  loi  the  purpubed  of  the 
bankrupt  law." 


refused  to  weigh  or  apportion  the 
concurring  ncpligenee  of  pliiintiff  and 
defendant.  (St.  Louis  &  S.  h\  Ry.  p. 
Elsing,  132  Pae.  483,  Okla.,  May  6, 
1913;  Mann  Bros.  i".  Citv  of  Hender- 
son, 164  Ky.  154,  150  *S.  W.  10n3. 
May  29,  1913.)    It  was  adopted  in 


It  is  now  settled  that  the  trustee  the  Federal  Eniployers'  Liability  Act 
of  a  bankrupt  only  takes  the  sur- |  of  1906,  but  niodihecl  in  th  -  Act  of 
render  value  at  ths  time  of  the  filing  1908  (Southern  Ry.  Co.  t.  Hill.  13J) 
of  the  petition  of  insurance  policies  Ga.  549,  77  S.  E.  803,  Feb.  28,  1913), 
on  the  bankrii])t'8  life,  awl  flat  theM\'ith  similar  modification,  tbe  doc- 
bankrupt,  his  personal  representative  I  trine  has  been  adopted  bv  varioua 
or  aasigns  will  take  the  balance  (Bur- 1  state  legislatures:  c/.  JMarchionne  v. 


lingham  r.  Grouse;  Everett  r.  Jud- 
8on;  Andrews  r.  Pnrtridge,  228  U.  S. 
459,  474,  470,  33  Sup,  Ct.  604,  568, 
670,  April  28,  lOIS).  "The  same  pcr- 
Ron.  acting  in  different  capacities, 
may  be  the  giver  and  receiver  of  a 
fraudulent  preference,  as  when  a  trus- 
tee of  several  trusta  transferred  prop- 
erty to  one  of  the  trusts  to  which  he 
was  indebted"  (Clarke  t?.  Rogers,  228 
U.  S.  534,  33  Sup.  a.  687,  May  5, 
1913).  A  debt  contracted  by  false 
representations  of  the  bankrupt  that 
he  owned  certain  property  is  not  re- 
leased by  the  bankrupt's  discharge 
(Dilley  t\  Simmons  Nat.  Bank,  158 
S.  W.  144.  Ark.,  May  11),  1913).  Nor 
is  a  claim  for  alimony  against  the 
bankrupt  released  even  though  re- 
duced to  judgment  in  a  state  other 
than  that  in  which  the  alimony  ^vn'> 
decreed  {In  re  Williams,  208  N.  Y.  32, 
101  N.  E.  853,  March  25,  1918).  A 
delit  not  dischargeable  bocavise  cre- 
ated by  tbe  bankrupt's  misapprojiri- 
stion  while  acting  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
paiity  is  limited  to  eases  of  special 


-Maine  Feldspar  Oo.  (86  At.  34,  100 

Me.  585,  :Manh  12,  1913,  applving 
L.  1909,  Ch.  258.  Sec.  4)  ;  Moore  r. 
Minn.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  ( 142  X.  W.  152, 
Minn.,  June  13,  *1913,  applying  la. 
Code  1007.  Sec.  2071);  Pope  v.  St.  L. 
&  S.  W.  Ky.  (155  S.  W.  1175,  Tex.. 
April  23,  1913.  applving  Rev.  Civ.  St. 
1911,  Art.  06401 

Construction  of  Statutes.  — As  a 
rule,  the  construction  put  upon  a 
state  statute  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  state  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Federal  judiciary  (Chip.  Ind.  &  L.  Ry. 
r.  Hackctt,  228  U.  S.  559,  33  Sup.  Ct, 
681,  May  6,  1913).  While  the  courta 
are  not  l)oiind  to  adojit  the  construc- 
tion placed  upon  a  statute  by  public 
officers  cliarged  with  its  cvecution, 
such  construction  is  persuasiTO  with 
thp  courts,  where  the  meaning  is 
doubtful  (Folk  V.  City  of  St.  Ixjuis, 
167  S.  W.  71,  Mo.,  May  20,  11U3). 

Notwithstanding  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  many  people  tliat  the  courta 
take  real  delight  in  invalidating  stat- 
ntes  as  unconstitutional,  the  law  re- 


trusts  and  does  not  include  a  debt  ports  show  that  judges  invariablv  act 
due  from  an  agent  or_  comnussion  upon  the  presumption  that  a  Pfntnt« 


merchant  (Am.  AgH.  Chem.  Co.  v. 

Berry,  87  At.  21 S,  Me.,  July  1,  1913; 
Tn-'o  r.  Stiilwell,  127  Pac.  627,  42  L. 
ii.  A.  N.  S.  1093,  88  Kan.,  33  Novem- 
ber,  1912).  A  claim  for  dsmages 


is  constitutional;  and  they  retiuiro 
its  assailant  to  ehow  clearly  its  vio- 
lation of  a  constitutional  provision; 
cf.  Realty  Inv.  Co.  v.  Citv  of  !\Tobile 
(Gl  So.  248,  Ala..  Feb.  4.  1913),  Gard^ 


arising  out  of  a  libel  against  the  ner  r.  Ray  (154  Ky.  609,  167*  S.  W. 


bankrupt  is  no  part  of  his  estate; 
it  is  peculiarly  personal  and  not  as- 
sifmable  (Irion  v.  Knapp,  60  So.  719, 


1147,  June  20.  10 13),  Painter  i\  Matt- 
fcldt  (119  Md.  400.  87  At.  413.  Jan. 
17,  1913),  People  v.  Bradley  (207  N. 


4n     n  N.  A.  a  040  with  note,  Jan.|  Y.  592,  101  N.  e!  766,  March  25! 

„   ,  ,       '  &  El.  Co.  V.  aty 

Comparative  Negligence.  —  Under  of  Portland  (1.1.3  Pa?.  72,  Ore.,  June 
this  doctrine,  if  plaintifTs  negligence  24,  1913).  But  a  court  will  not  read 
IS  comparatively  slight  and  that  of '  words  into  a  statute,  even  to  save  it 
defendant  gross,  the  plaintiff  may  re- 1  (Mellen  Lumber  Co.  v.  Industrial  Com* 
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miuion,  142  K.  W.  187,  Wii^  Bfoy 

31,  1913).  A  statute  which  is  open 
to  two  oonstnictions  should  receive 
the  one  which  renders  it  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  rather  than  the  one  which  would 
destroy  a  common  law  protection  of 

frivate  rights  (Ekern  v.  McGovern, 
42  N.  W.  595,  Wis.,  June  2,  1913). 
Contempt  Proceedings.  —  The  hue 
and  cry  often  indulged  in  against 
proceedings  for  contempt  tauL  the 
noi^  demands  for  a  change  in  exist* 
ing  rules  upon  the  pnhj?ct  find  little 
excuse  ia  the  decisions  of  1013.  No 
one  thould  find  fault  with  a  court  for 
summarily  punishing,  as  for  contempt, 
the  custodian  of  a  prisonrr  who  Itfd 
to  the  court  (People  v.  Gard,  iUi  js. 
E.  255,  259  IlL  238,  June  18,  1913) ; 
or  a  witrr-?  who  to  evade  service  of 
a  subpoena  in  a  murder  case  absconds 
and  conceals  himself  (Aaron  v.  State, 
62  8o.  419,  Miss.,  June  30,  1913)  ; 
or  a  newpprtpf^r  proprietor  who,  while  a 
divorce  case  is  pending,  prints  an  arti- 
cle aeriomly  reflecting  upon  the  trial 
judge  {Ex  parte  Nelson,  157  S.  W.,  794, 
Ho.,  June  2,  1913) ;  or  the  manaecr 
of  an  insolvent  corporation  who  pays 
a  creditor  from  the  company's  funds 
after  an  order  appointinj^  a  receiver 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  (Canulon 
r.  Virginia  Safe  Dep.  &  T.  Co.,  78 
S.  K  506,  Ta.,  June  12,  1913);  or 
any  other  person  who  deliberately 
violates  a  court  order  (Solano  Aquatic 
Club  p.  Superior  C^urt,  181  Fae.  874, 
GU.,  April  4,  1913). 

The  rule  that  the  fact  of  an  in- 
jimction  being  improperly  granted 
will  not  affect  contempt  proceedings 
to  punish  defendant  for  violating  it 
was  applied  in  Weidner  v.  Friedman 
(167  S.  W,  56,  42  Lu  R.  A.  N.  S. 
1041.  126  Tenn.  677,  Nor.  28,  1912). 
Tint  if  the  court  is  without  jurisdic- 
tion to  prant  the  injunction,  its  disobe- 
dience is  not  a  contempt  (People  v. 
McWeeny,  269  HI.  161,  102  N.  B. 
233,  ini3).  The  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  contempts  is  dis- 
cussed in  Bridgess  V.  State  (132  Pac. 
603,  Okhu,  Bfay  81,  1918),  and  In  re 
Kahn  (204  Fed.  581,  April  14,  1913). 

An  interestinj?  fxnmple  of  contempt 
of  court  is  afforded  by  In  re  Maury 
{206  Fed.  626,  May  6,  1918).  An  at- 
torney was  fined  $500  for  intimatini? 
to  the  jury  that  be  did  not  expect  fair 


treatment  for  his  client  from  them, 

anil  this  punishment  was  held  on  ap- 
peal not  to  liave  been  excessive,  un- 
usual or  cruel. 

Contrihvtory  Neg!Ugem,^11iit  ia 
no  longer  a  bar  to  a  servant's  action 
against  his  master  under  the  Federal 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  If  the  ser- 
vant is  within  the  protection  of  the 
statute  and  the  eausal  neglijirence  of 
his  harm  is  partly  attributable  to 
him  and  partly  to  his  employer,  he 
cannot  recover  full  damages,  but  only 
a  proportional  amount  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  full  amount  aa 
the  negligence  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer bears  to  the  entire  negligence 
attributable  to  both.  (Xorfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  v.  Earnest,  229  U.  S.  114, 
33  Sup.  a.  654,  May  26,  1913.) 

Extradition.  —  Several  important 
questions  under  this  heading  were 
disposed  of  in  Charlton  v.  Kelly  (229 
r.  S.  447,  83  Sup.  Ct.  946,  June  10, 
Tii:ii.  A  writ  of  hnhcas  corpus  in 
extradition  proceedings  cannot  be 
used  as  a  writ  of  error.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  not  a  trial.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  treaty  by  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  Government  is  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  though  not  con- 
clusive upon  the  judiciary.  A  govern- 
ment can  waive  violations  of  a  treaty 
by  the  other  party  and  it  remains  in 
force  until  formuly  abrogated. 

Tt  scorns  clear  and  has  been  judi- 
cially  declared  that  the  Fifth  and 
Sixtii  Amendments,  providing  that  no 
person  shall  be  hela  to  answer  for 
an  infamous  crime  e:fcept  on  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  grand  jury,  and  that 
one  accused  of  crime  must  be  con- 
fronted with  witnesses,  have  no  appli- 
cation to  proceedings  for  extradition 
to  foreign  countries  {Ew  parte  Le 
Mantia,  206  Fed.  330,  June  10,  1918). 

Employers'  Liability. — The  common- 
law  rules  governing  controversies 
growing  out  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  have  been  modified  by 
statutes  to  a  great  hut  varying  ex- 
tent. In  Alabama,  if  the  personal 
representative  of  a  servant  brings  ac- 
tion for  the  servant's  death  under  one 
statute  (C:odc  1007.  Sec.  3D12)  he  is 
limited  to  compensatory  (lnmT^f'«». 
while  if  he  brings  it  under  another 
(Code  1907,  Sec.  2486)  he  recovers 
punitive  damages  only  (Citizens' Light, 
n.  &  p.  Go.  9.  Lee,  62  So.  199,  Feb. 
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13,  1013).  A  recent  deoiBion  in  Con-.  Notwithstanding  tUa  legislation  up- 
necticut  it  peculiarly  interestuig,  be«  on  this  topic,  many  cases  Btill  arise 

cause  the  court  was  coiiipolled  to  con-  in  which  common  law  doctrines  are 
strue  and  apply  the  statute  of  Con-  a})plied.  A  house  s<  r'v;int  while  be- 
necticut  (Pub.  Acta  11)03,  Ch.  11)3),  a  in;^' taken  to  church  in  iier  employer's 
statute  of  New  York  (Consolidated  autoniobile  pursuant  to  lus  contract 


Laws,  Ch.  39,  Sec.  40)  and  the  Federal 


with  her  is  not  a  fi^llow  servant  witli 


Employers'  Liability  Act  (1908,  Ch.  the  chaulTcur.    It  was  no  part  of  her 


149,  35  Stat.  65  as  amcndsd) ;  the 
case  was  Farley  v.  N.  Y.,  N.  IL  & 
H.  Ry.  (87  Conn.,  87  At.  900.  July 
26,  1913).  Michigan  has  eliminated 
the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk: 
from  fellow  serr&nts'  negligence  in  the 
case  of  common  carriers  and  al^o  of 
risks  due  to  the  master's  violation  of 
a  statutory  duty  (Femette  v.  P^re 
Marquette  Rv.,  and  Quick  V»  Detroit 
&  M.  Ry..  l4l  N.  W.  1084  and  631, 
May  28  and  M&y  29.  1913). 

The  constitutionality  of  the  New 
Jersey  Employers'  Liability  Act  (P. 
L.  1911,  p.  136)  was  upheld  and  sev- 
eral of  its  provisions  applied  in  Sex- 
ton V.  Newark  Dist.  Tel.  Co.  (SO  At. 
451,  N.  J.  Sup.  Ct.,  Feb.  25,  1913). 
The  Workmens  Compensation  Act  of 
Washington  has  been  held  applicable 
to  labor  contracts  entered  into  be- 
fore its  enactment.  It  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power  and 
neitlMT  abrid^  nor  delays  the  obli- 
gaticni  of  prior  contracts,  though  it 
may  render  less  valuable  certain  con- 
tracts between  individuals.  Such  was 
the  effect  in  this  case,  as  it  compelled 
a  contractor  to  pay  into  the  accident 
fimd  provided  by  the  statute  sums 
wliich  he  was  under  no  liability  to 
pay  when  be  made  his  contract  (State 
V,  CSty  of  Seattle,  132  Pac.  45,  Wash., 
May  0,  1913).  The  same  statute  has 
been  held  applicable  to  workmen  em- 
ployed in  interstate  ooinmone  by 
water,  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
legislation  on  the  subject  (Stoll  v. 
Pae.  Coast  S.  S.  Co.»  206  Fed.  160, 
April  28,  1913). 

In  Texas,  the  common-law  rule  as 
to  risks  assumed  by  the  servant  has 
been  qualifled  by  relieving  him  from 


duty  as  85r%'ant  to  go  to  church. 
(O'Bierne  v.  Stafford.  87  Conn.,  87 
At.  743,  July  2.1,  101:?.)  'The  act 
of  a  railroad  brakcman  in  attaching 
a  torpedo,  intrusted  to  him  for  signal 
purposes,  to  a  personal  uotc  and 
throwing^  it  to  tlic  prronnd  on  the  right 
of  way  near  the  home  of  a  woman  in 
whom  he  was  interested  was  not  with« 
in  the  soopa  of  liis  employment,  and 
the  company  was  not  liable  for  injnry 
done  by  the  exjilosiun  oi  the  torpedo, 
to  the  Wdiiiaii/'  The  court  added 
that  it  is  the  judicial  tendency  to 
solve  dou1)tf\!l  questions  as  to  the 
scope  of  ewj)loyment  against  the  mas* 
ter.  (Johnson  r.  Ciiie.,  R.  I.  &  P. 
Ry.,  141  N.  W.  430,  la..  May  16. 
1913.) 

The  liability  of  combinations  of 

strikers  for  damage  inflicteil  upon 
their  former  masters  is  the  .subject 
of  a  very  full  discussion  in  Hitciiman 
Coal  &  5)lce  Co.  v.  Mitchell  (202  Fed. 
.'12,  D?c.  23,  1912).  a  ease  growing 
out  of  the  West  Virginia  cor]  rint^. 

Federal  Employers*  Liability  Act.-— 
It  is  now  settled  by  several  decisions 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court  tltat  this  Act 
is  intended  only  to  compensate  the 
surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased 
employee  for  the  actual  pcMnmiary 
loss  result in^r  to  the  particular  perfon 
or  persons  for  whom  an  action  is 
given.  The  jury  must  apportion  the 
pecuniary  interi^st,  which  each  bene- 
ficiary liail  in  the  deceased's  life,  and 
must  exclude  any  recovery  in  behalf 
of  any  one  who  fails  to  show  a  pe- 
cunia)  v  lo^-^.  (Gulf,  Colo.,  cfc.  Rv.  v. 
MeCJinnis.  228  5^.  173,  33  Sup.'  Ct. 
42G,  xipril  7,  1U13.)  Such  loss  does 
not  include  recompense  for  grief  or 


giving  notice   of   defects  or  danger  ]  wounded  feelings,  or  deprivation  of 


where  a  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence would  have  continued  in  service 
with  knowledge  of  such  defects  or 
danger  (Tex.  &  Pac.  Ry.  v.  Harvey, 
228  U.  S.  319,  33  Sup.  Ct.  518,  April 
14,  1913,  afTirming  184  Fed.  990  and 
following  Houston  ft  Tex.  C  Ry.  v. 
Alexander,  102  Tex.  407). 


conjugal  societv  and  companionj^hip 
(Mich.  Cent.  Ry.  v.  Vreeland,  227  U. 
S.  60,  33  Sup.  a.  102,  Jan.  20,  1013). 
Nor  does  it  include  the  loss  of  soci- 
ety and  companionship  of  a  son  to  a 
parent  (Am.  Ry.  of  Porto  Rico  i?. 
I>idricksGn,  227  U.  S.  146,  33  Sup.  Gi. 
224,  Jan.  27,  1013). 
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Injunction. — The  dread  of  govern- 
ment by  injunction  seems  to  be  sub- 
siding. Indeed,  legislative  authority 
for  its  use  to  prevent  condiK't  which 
is  punishable  criminally  is  now  quite 
extensive,  as  shown  by  the  Red  Light 
Acts,  already  refcrrc^d  to  under  Legis- 
la  tire  Tendencies  {cf,  L.  of  Minn.,  Cb. 
562). 

Most  of  the  injunctions  sought 

during  the  j'car  were  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  from  waste  (Pardee 
V.  Camden  Lumber  Co.,  70  W.  Va. 

68,  73  8.  E.  82,  43  L.  R.  A.  N.  8.  262) ;  |  -^j^^  Special  Committee  of  the  Ameri 
for  the  protection  or  owners  of  fran- ,  n»-  a»<.^:.«;».  *^  r»*«.* 


Commissioners  v.  Orr,  61  So.  920,  Ala., 
April  10,  1913). 

Rule  73  of  the  new  equity  rulss  of 
the  Fedi  ral  Supreme  Court  provides 

as  follows: 

No  preliminary   Injunction    nhall  be 
tea  without  notice  to  th( 
partv.     Nor   shall   any    temporary  re- 


granted  without  notice  to  the  opposite 
mrtv.  Nor  shall  any  temporary 
straining  order  be  Kranted  without  notico 
to  the  oppoKlto  party,  unless  it  shall 
clearly  appear  from  s[)eclfle  facts,  shown 
by  aflidavit  or  by  the  verified  bill,  that 
Immediate  and  irreparable  loss  or  dam* 
a^e  will  result  to  the  applicant  before 
the  matter  can  be  heard  on  notice. 


prot( 

chises  from  unlawful  interference  by    jj  .,  f^,^  ^y^^  Unnecessary  Cost 

maU  (Vallejo  terry  Co  Solano  K  Litigation  reported  at  the  last 
^'JoVJ^^^';^'  Pac  864,  Cal.,  May  ^^^^^j^  ^1,^  Association  adversely 
3    1013);  to  prevent  levying  a  tax        ^-^f^  ^^^^  ^  ^  introduced 


can  Bar  AsBociation  to  Suggest  Reme- 


illegally  imposed  (GiU  v.  Board  of 
oommlssloners,  160  N.  C.  176,  76  8. 

E.  203,  43  L.  R.  A.  N.  S.  293,  Nov.  12, 
1912)  ;  to  prevent  the  unlawful  re- 
moval of  the  dead  from  their  graves 
(Ritter  «.  Omeh,  76  8.  E.  428. 42  L.  R. 
A.  N.  S.  1216,  Oct.  29,  1912)  ;  and 


into  Con<rress  at  variance  with  this 
rule.  The  report  also  states  that 
from  November,  1002,  to  Jan.  1, 1918, 
only  2G  injimctions  were  granted  bj 
the  Federal  Courts  in  labor  cases, 
while   704  issuea   in  other  contro* 


.  L   A.         r      «     11       I  versies.  The  explanation  of  this  re- 

to  prevent  strikers  from  forcibly  and  ,     ^  by  the  chaiVman  of  the  commit- 


riotously  destroying  the  business  of  i 
their  former  employers,  or  intimidat- 
inf^  new  employees  (Fortney  r.  Carter, 
203  Fed.  454,  March  8,  1913).  The 
last-named  injunction  would  have 
been  justified,  even  under  the  progres- 
sive statute  of  Montana,  which  de- 
clares that  "an  injunction  cannot  be 
granted  In  labor  disputes  under  any 
other  or  different  circumstances  or 
conditions,  than  if  the  controversy 
were  of  another  or  ditlerent  charac- 
ter" (L.  1913.  Ch.  28). 

Current  decisions  reiterate  the  doc- 
trine that  an  injunction  cannot  hs 
invoked  to  decide  an  academic  ques- 
tion, but  may  be  brought  only  by 
one  who  shows  that  his  personal 
or  property  rights  demand  protection 
by  means  of  this  extraordinary  writ 
(Bellarts  V.  Cleeton.  132  Pac.  061,  Ore., 
Mav  27,  1013).  Also  that  it  cannot 
be  invoked  to  restrain  another  in  the 
exercise  of  political  rights  unless 
clearly  permitted  bv  statute  (People 
V.  McWeeney,  259  111.  161,  102  N.  E. 
233,  June  18,  1013).  While  a  criminal 
prosecution  will  not  be  enjoined,  mu- 
nicipal authorities  may  be  prohibited 
from  attempting  to  enforce  by  crim- 
inal prosecutions  a  void  ordinance 
when  such  prosecutions  will  destroy 
or  impair  property  rights  (Board  of 
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tee,  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Bar  Association  were  interesting 
and  instructive.  It  neemed  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  rules 
governing  injunctions  in  disputes  be- 
tween labor  unifHis  and  employers 
should  be  the  same  as  those  govern- 
ing all  other  cases.  Accordingly  the 
Association  directed  the  Committee 
to  oppose  all  legislation  exempting 
parties  to  a  labor  dispute  from  the 
liability  to  injunctive  process  that 
rests  upon  other  litigants,  and  also 
to  oppose  legislation  prohibiting  the 
grantin^^  of  injunctions  by  Federal 
courts  against  state  officials  who  are 
attempting  to  enforce  state  laws 
which  are  assailed  as  unconstitu- 
tional. Under  the  equity  rule  quoted 
above,  notice  must  be  given  of  appli- 
cation for  such  injunction,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  this  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  attorney -general  of  the 
state  whose  legislation  is  attaclced. 
Joint  Stock  Companies.— Although 

these  associations  are  partnershij»s  as 
distinguished  from  corporations,  they 
have  long  enjoyed  a  semi-corporate 
standing.  It  is  entirely  competent, 
therefore,  for  Coneress  to  treat  them 
as  legal  entities  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  under  the  Ajiot  'to  reg- 
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tilaie  oonunerae"  (24  Stat.  879,  Ch. 

104  L.  1887),  and  subjecting  th.-ra 
as  artificiai  persons  to  criminal  liabil- 
ity for  a  violation  of  such  Act.  This 
Congress  has  done  by  that  Act  as 
amended  in  1903  (32  Stat.  S47),  1006 
(34  Stat.  584),  and  1910  (36  Stat. 
539).  (United  States  v,  Adams  Ex- 
press Co.,  229  U.  S.  881,  88  Sup.  Ct. 
878,  June  9,  1013  ) 

Libd  and  Slander.  ~  A  newspaper 
publication  falsely  purporting  to  be 
written  by  plaintiff,  which  describes 
an  absurd  and  improbable  venture  of 
the  writer,  is  an  actionable  libel  upon 
him,  as  calculated  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  (D'Almonto  v. 
N.  Y.  Herald  Co.,  15!  App.  Div.  453, 
139  N.  Y.  Suup.  -100,  aiilrmcd  208 
N  Y.  696,  Apnf  29,  1913). 

In  case  of  slander  which  is  action- 
able pvr  s€,  damages  may  be  given 
for  mental  anguish  and  consequent 
sickness  caust^d  by  the  slanderous 
lan^iago.  If  a  -.vife  is  tb^  viffira  of 
Buch  defamation  and  the  hutiband  is 
deprired  of  her  society  and  services 
by  reason  of  her  mental  and  physical 
iUfr?riTig,  hp  may  recover  damages 
therefor.  (Garrison  V.  Sun  Printing 
ft  Pub.  Asso.,  207  N.  Y.  1,  100  N.  E. 
430,  April  17,  1913.)  That  part  of 
the  opinion  which  undertakes  to  ex- 

{)lain  the  earlier  New  York  cases  bold- 
ng  that  damages  are  not  recoverable 
for  mental  distress  and  physical  pain 
due  to  slanderous  statements  not 
actionable  per  ae  is  not'  very  convinc- 
ing, but  it  probal)ly  indicates  present 
indicial  dissatisfaction  with  the  ear- 
lier decisions. 

The  disposition  of  courts  to  sustain 
the  right  to  publish  true  accounts  of 
proceedinj^  in  wliich  the  public  have 
a  legitimate  interest  is  shown  by 
Parsons  v.  Age-Herald  Co.'  (61  So. 
346,  Ala.,  Feb.  6,  1013).  holding  that 
a  newspaper  is  not  answerable  in 
damages  for  libelous  statements 
prints  by  it  in  reporting  the  action 
of  a  grand  jury. 

Defamatory  statements  will  be 
privileged  conditionally  if  made  in 
good  faith  in  reference  to  a  matter 
in  wliioh  the  person  making  it  is  im- 
mediately interested,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  his  interest  in 
the  belief  that  it  Is  true  and  without 
any  sinister  motive  (Christopher  v. 
Akin,  214  Mass.  332,  101  N.  £.  071, 


May  19,  1013).   Privileged  defama* 

tion  should  be  di'-tin:;uished  from  fair 
comment  on  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice (Walsh  r.  Pulitzer  Pub.  Co.,  157 
S.  W.  32G,  Mo.,  May  20,  1913,  a 
case  in  which  plaintiff's  fitness  for 
ojQice  was  scathingly  criticised  with- 
out actionable  liability) ;  or  on  the 
condition  of  plaintiff's  packing  house 
and  its  metliods  of  doing  business, 
where  these  are  matters  of  public 
interest  (Schwars  Bros.  Co.  v,  Eyeii> 
ing  News  Pub.  Co.,  87  At  148,  N.  J., 
June  9,  1013). 

The  publication  of  a  full,  fair,  and 
accurate  account  of  judicial  preiceed^ 
ings  will  not  subject  the  publisher  to 
an  action  for  libel,  though  it  includes 
a  delibcratelv  false  statement  by 
counsel  whicn  is  defamatory  of  a 
party  to  the  proceeding.  Tt  in  for  the 
best  interests  of  society  that  judicial 
proceedings  be  open  to  the  public 
and  as  the  great  majority  of  people 
cannot  attend  the  sittings  of  court, 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  news- 
papers should  be  allowed  to  publish 
accounts  of  proceedings.  The  only 
limitation  upon  such  publication  is 
that  they  shall  be  full,  fair,  and  im- 
partial.  (Lee  o.  Broolclyn  Union  Pub. 

C  o.,  200  N.  Y.  102,  ..  .  N.  E  50 

N.  Y.  Law  Journal,  405,  Oct.  21,  1913, 
affirming  151  App.  Div.  924.)  WTiile 
this  decision  is  based  on  Sec.  1907  of 
the  C!ode  of  Civil  Procedure,  that  sec- 
tion is  treated  as  declaratory  of  the 
common  law. 

Negotiable  Instrument!."^ Aa  im- 
portant question  in  the  law  of  negoti- 
able paper  has  been  decided  recently 
by  the  New  Yoric  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  is  this:  Can  the  drawer  of  a  draft, 
who  has  paid  the  same  to  a  bona  fide 
holder  for  value,  relying  in  part  up« 
on  purported  bills  of  lading  attached 
by  the  drawer  io  the  draft  but  not 
mentioned  therein,  on  discovering  that 
the  bills  of  lading  are  forgeries,  re- 
cover baelc  the  moneys  so  paid  from 
the  payee  or  indorsee,  who  has  neither 
guaranteed  the  genuineness  of  said 
instruments  nor  been  aware  of  their 
fraudulent  charsetert  The  question 
was  answered  in  the  negative. 
(Springs  v.  Hanover  Nat.  Banlc,  209 
N.  Y.  224,  102  N.  E.,  50  N.  Y,  Law 
Jowmal,  475,  Od  21,  1018.) 

The  rule  in  the  Uniform  Negoti- 
able Instruments  Act  that  a  biU  or 
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note  is  not  rendered  non-negotiable 
by  a  provision  that  if  it  is  not  paid 

at  maturity  the  maker  agrees  to  pay 
the  costs  of  collection  or  an  attorney's 
fee,  has  changed  the  law  of  Missouri 
on  this  point  but  it  has  not  changed 


the  other,  depend  upon  that  agree- 
ment and  not  on  the  order  in  wbkh 
their  signatures  appear.  (Shea  v. 
\  ahey,  215  Mass.  80,  102  N.  £.  119, 
May  24,  1913.) 
Partnership  as  an  Entity.— The  Sn* 
the  legal  rule  as  to  the  validity  of  j  prenic  Court  declines  to  commit  itself 
such  a  provision  (Mechanics'  Ameri- 
can Nat.  Bank  v,  Ooleman,  204  Fed. 
24,  Feb.  10,  1913).  Upon  this  point, 
the  decision  is  in  accordance  witn  the 
view  expressed  by  the  draftsman  of 
tbe  Act.  He  bas  declared  that  the 
object  of  tilt'  statute  was  not  to  vali- 


on  this  vexed  question,  but  unhesitat- 
ingly declares  that  partnership  debta 

are  debts  of  the  members  of  tne  firm, 
and  that  the  individual  liability  of 
the  members  is  not  collateral  like 
that  of  a  surety,  but  primary  and  di- 
rect.   It  therefore  sustained  an  order, 


date  such  a  provision  but  only  to  directing  the  separate  estate  of  a 
prevent  its  aliecting  the  negotiability .  member  of  a  firm  which  had  been  ad- 

'  judged  a  bankrupt,  to  be  turned  over  to 


of  tbe  instrument.   Wbsther  sucb  a 

provision  is  valid  or  not.  according 
to  the  decision  above  cited,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  general  law  upon  wbieb  tbe 
Federal  courts  are  not  bound  to  fol- 
low state  dpf^i'^ions.  A  similar  pro- 
vision was  held  valid  in  R.  S.  Ogicsby 
Co.  V.  Bank  of  New  York  (77  8.  E. 
468,  Va.,  March  13,  1913),  the  court 
treating  the  note  as  a  New  York  con- 
tract, enforceable  under  the  law  of 
tbat  state,  and  not  repugnant  to  tbe 
public  policy  of  Virginia. 

An  indorsement  to  A  or  B  in  the 
alternative  does  not  render  the  instru- 
ment non-negotiable,  and  either  A  or 
B  may  further  negotiate  the  instru- 
ment (Page  V.  Ford,  64  Ore.,  131 
Pac.  1013,  April  29,  1913,  applying 
the  Uniform  Negotiable  Inatruments 
Act). 

Under  the  ^Vi8consin  version  of  tbe 
Uniform  Negotiable  Liatruments  Act, 
even  a  bolder  in  due  course  of  negoti- 
able paper  cannot  enforce  it  against 
a  maker  who  signed  it  when  so  drunk 
as  not  to  know  what  he  was  doing 
(Green  v.  Gunsten,  153  Wis.  413,  142 
N.  W.  2r)l.  May  31,  1913).  A  like 
ruling  has  been  made  in  New  York 
against  a  holder  in  due  oourse,  of  a 
negotiable  note  void  for  usury  (Cni 


the  trustee  for  administration,  thnugh 
his  partner  had  not  been  adjudged  a 
bankrupt  (Francis  v.  McNeal,  22.6  U. 
S.  095,  33  Sup.  Ct.  701,  May  26, 
1913).  This  practice  was  followed  in 
a  recent  District  Court  case,  though 
tbe  foregoing  decision  was  not  eited. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  non-bank- 
rupt partner  can  prevent  his  individ- 
ual estate  from  being  administered 
in  tbe  bankruptcy  proceeding  of  tbe 
nrrn  is  hv  paying  off  the  firm  debts. 
(In  re  Samuels  &  Lesser,  rx  parte 
Quinn,  207  Fed.  195,  July  12,  1913.) 

Patentees'  Rights.— It  is  now  set- 
tled that  a  patentee  cannot  by  notice 
attached  to  the  patented  article  limit 
the  price  at  which  a  sale  thereof  may 
be  made  by  one  who  has  acquired 
an  absolute  title  thereto  (Bauer  v. 
O'Donnell,  229  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct, 
616,  May  20,  1013).  A  retailer,  who 
sold  Sanatogen  for  less  than  $1.00  a 
bottle  in  violation  of  the  patentee's 
notice  alHxed  to  the  bottle  was  held 
not  to  bave  infringed  the  patent.  The 
case  was  distinguished  from  Henry  v. 
Dick  Co.  (224  U.  S.  1,  32  Sup.  Ct. 
364,  March  11,  1912)  on  the  ground 
that  tbe  Dick  Company  transferred 
only  n  f]\m\\ficd  title  to  the  patented 
sins  r.  Sieginan,  142  N.  Y.  Supp.,  Sup.  mimeograph  machine,  giving  a  right 


Ct.  Special  Term,  June,  1913). 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Bfassaebn* 

setts  has  found  it  necessary  to  reiter- 
ate the  doctrine  that  the  tiuc  rela- 
tion of  parties  to  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment may  be  shown  by  oral  evidenee 
in  actions  between  them  to  determine 
their  re=ppcfive  obligations.  Accord- 
ingly, when  an  agreement  is  shown 
between  indorsert  fixing  their  respec- 
tiTS  Uabilitiet,  their  rights,  one  ngainst 


to  ui^  the  machine  only  with  certain 
speeifled  supplies  (A.  7.  1912,  pp. 
241,  622). 

(Juasi-Negotiability  of  Stock  Certifi- 
cates.— This  is  brought  out  very  clear- 
ly in  Nat.  Safe  Dep.  Co.  v.  Hibbs  (829 
U.  S-  391.  33  Sup.  Ct.  818,  Jime  10, 
1913),  holding  tbat  a  trusted  agent 
of  a  bank  who  obtains  possession  with 
the  consent  of  the  bank  of  stoek  cer- 
tiiteatee,  assigned  in  blank  by  the 
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owner  can  give  a  perfect  title  thereto 
to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  him, 

thougli  Ins  conduct  in  thus  disposing 
of  them  is  criminal.  The  Uniform 
Stock  Certificate  Act  goes  even  fur- 
ther and  makes  certificates  fully  nego- 
tiable (see  N.  Y.  JU  1013,  Chap.  600, 
Sec.  106). 

"Res  Ipsa  Loquitur.**— The  eviden- 
tial value  of  a  state  of  facts  properly  j 
characterised  Ity  this  phrase  in  care- 
fully considered  in  bweeny  r.  Erving 
(228  U.  S.  233,  33  Sup.  a.  416,  April 
7,  1013,  j-nirming  .35  Apn.  D.  C.  57). 
Such  a  slate  of  facts  shown  by  the 
plain  till  warrants  the  inference  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant, but  do<\s  not  compel  such  an  in- 
ference. It  may  call  for  explanation 
or  rebuttal  but  does  not  shift  the  bur- 
den of  proof  from  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant.  Ar-r  or  lincj^ly.  the  fact  that 
an  X-ray  burns  the  plaintiff  does  not 
require  the  X-ray  operator  to  give 
affirmative  proof  of  his  freedom  from 
negligence. 

Trade  Marks  and  Unfair  Competi- 
tion.— ^Literary  property  in  a  book 
cannot  be  protected  by  a  trade  mark. 
Tn  ordpr  to  sustain  an  infringement 
of  a  trade  mark,  the  owner  must 
have  applied  and  afRxed  it  to  goods. 
Hence,  the  publisher  of  detective 
stories  under  the  so  called  tra^ile  name 
of  "Nick  Carter"  acquires  no  riglits 
under  the  trade-mark  statute  by  reg- 
istering these  words  as  a  trade  mark. 
(Atlas  Mfg.  Oo.  r.  Street  &  Smith, 
204  Fed.  398,  March  26,  1913.)  Nor 
can  a  person  aoquire  property  in  « 


trade  mark  by  its  registration  in  con- 
nection with  goods,  If  it  hnt  Immb 

used  by  another  so  as  to  be  identified 
with  that  other's  products.  Such  reg- 
istration of  an  imitated  trade  mark  is 
at  onee  a  fraud  upon  the  original 
user  of  it  and  of  the  public,  and  can- 
not be  the  foundation  of  a  property 
right  in  the  imitator.  (Ubeda  v.  Zial- 
cita,  22(1  U.  S.  452»  33  Sup.  Gt.  165, 
Jan.  0,  1013.) 

When  a  person  has  acquired  a  prop- 
erty right  in  a  trade  mark,  its  in- 
fringement is  in  the  nature  of  a  tree- 
pass  to  property,  and  the  intent  or 
motive  of  the  infringer  is  immaterial 
(W.  A.  Gaines  A,  Go.  Turner-Looker 
Co.,  204  Fed.  553,  May  8,  1913).  The 
trade  mark  in  this  case  was  a  whiskey 
label  bearing  the  word  "Hermitage" 
in  a  peculiar  script. 

If,  however,  the  trade  name  is  ter- 
ritorial or  geographical  or  descriptive, 
such  as  "Boston  Wafers,"  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  monopoly  by  the  first 
user.  It  can  with  equal  truth  and 
equal  right  be  employed  by  others 
in  connection  with  their  goods.  Such 
others,  it  is  true,  must  so  use  it  as 
not  to  induce  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  goods  which  they  otlcr  are 
the  goods  of  first  user.  put  their 
goods  upon  the  market,  under  this 
trade  name  in  such  circumstances  as 
to  induce  purchasers  to  believe  they 
are  buying  the  original  user's  goods, 

unfair  competition,  and  constitutes 
an  actionable  tort.  (C.  A.  "Hriggs  Co. 
V.  Nat.  Wafer  Co.,  215  Mass.  100, 
102  N«  E.  87,  May  24«  1913.) 


LEGAL  PBOOEDUBE 


The  bar  and  the  bench  are  agreed 

that  the  public  demand  for  rr-fonus  in 
judicial  proce<iure  ought  to  be  heeded, 
and  so  far  as  possible  satisfied.  In 
nearly  every  stale  the  legal  profession 
is  making  a  determined  attempt  to 
secure  a  simplification  of  procedure, 
to  minimize  technicalities,  and  to  se- 
cure the  earliest  possible  termination 
of  litigated  controversies.  Tlie  report 
of  the  Board  of  Statutory  Consolida- 
tion of  New  York,  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pend i.x  to  the  Report  of  the  Xrir  York 
State  Bar  Afisoriniion  for  1913,  is  a 
most  instructive  and  encouraging  doc- 
ument upon  this  topic.  It  contains 
a  plan  for  the  simplification  of  the 


civil  practice  in  the  courts  of  the 

state,  as  well  as  a  full  account  of 
practice  provisions  in  other  states  and 
in  England.  The  Board  was  author- 
ised by  the  legislature  of  1013  to  pre- 
pare and  present  a  Practice  Act.  rules 
of  court,  and  short  forms,  as  recom- 
mended in  this  report. 

Tlie  subject  was  dealt  with  from 
difTererit  angles  at  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Astjociation. 
Various  papers  were  read,  reports 
made,  and  discussions  had  which  wem 
iil-o  instructive  and  encouraging.  The 
Committee  on  Uniform  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure reported  a  bill  which  it  had 
prepared  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of 
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the  Astoeiation  passed  in  1912  and 

vLich  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Supreme  Court  to  preBcribe  forma 
and  niles,  and  generally  to  regulate 
pleading,  procodnrc  and  practice  on  the 
eommon-law  side  of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  stated  in  tl'r-  Xppenclix  to 
hi^  Annual  Address  for  lUU  that  laws 
had  been  passed  for  the  simplifica- 
tion of  practice  in  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  ifinnesota,  Now  York, 
N'orth  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  and 
Oregon;  and  that  in  Minnesota  the 
law  has  been  changed  so  that  a  verdict 
in  civil  cases  may  be  rendered  on  a 
five-sixths  vote  of  the  jury  after  12 
hours'  deliberation,  and  in  Ohio  on  a 
two-tiiirds  vote. 

Reported  cases  show  that  the  trial 
courts  find  great  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing existing  rules  of  evidence  and  that 
multitudes  of  cases  are  reversed  by 
appellate  courts  because  oi  errors  in 


the  admission  or  rrjcct'on  of  evidence, 
Howcvpr,  it  is  gratifying  to  discover 
from  an  examination  of  the  digests 
that  appellate  tribunals  grant  fewer 
new  trials  for  errors  in  this  respect 
than  formerly.  If  they  are  satisfied 
that  such  errors  did  not  affect  or 
should  not  have  affected  the  verdict* 
llipy  rarely  grant  a  new  trial  therefor. 

Dissatisfaction  with  existing  rules 
of  evidence  has  led  legislatures  ex- 
pressly to  discard  them  in  many  of 
tlie  eontroversica  arising  under  Work- 
men's Compensation  Acts.  It  has  also 
induced  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
law  of  evidence,  F.  H.  Wigmore,to  try 
the  experiment  of  supplanting,  or  at 
least  supplementing  them,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  JVincipfet  of  Judicial 
Proof.  Tie  thinks  it  is  necessary  ior 
lawyers  to  acijuire  a  scientific  under- 
Htanding  of  the  principles  of  wliat 
may  be  called  actual  proof,  as  distin* 
f,Mii's1ied  from  the  artificial  proof  now 
admissible  under  procedural  rules. 


WnXlAlf  E.  MiKBLL 


Legislative  Tendencies. — The  more 
serious  crimes  have  been  so  long  pro- 
vided against  by  statute,  and  tlie  ele- 
ments constituting  them  have  so  lon<^' 
ago  been  worked  out,  that  we  tind 
little  current  legislation,  and  few  im- 
portant decision^^  relating  to  tlieni. 
The  si;_'nilicant  feature  of  present-day 
legislation  is  the  tendency  to  bring 
witilin  the  domain  of  the  criminal  law 
so-called  social  legislation.  1  lie  great 
pia^s  of  itrent  legislation  in  the 
criminal  ii«  Id  is,  therefore,  the  creat- 
ing of  new  misdemeanors  consisting 
in  the  breach  of  laws  passed  to  con- 
serve the  health,  comfort,  and  safety 
of  the  community. 

Protection  of  Health  and  Safety.— 
Laws  for  the  protection  of  ^lealth  and 
safetv  have  been  enacted  in  almost 
every  state.  Iowa  (314)  makes  it  a 
crime  to  misbrand  food;  Nebraska 
(273)  and  Michigan  (279),  to  mis- 
brand,  to  adulterate,  or  to  manufac- 
ture or  deal  'n  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  foods;  Minnesota  (007),  to 
adulterate  milic  or  cream;  Nebraska 


*  Ftffurea  in  parentheses  refer  to  the 
page  oC  the  session  laws  of  1913. 


(272)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
adulterate  or  misbrand  drugs;  Nevada 

(560),  to  manufacture  or  deal  in  such 
<hug;4  or  liijuors.  Colorado  (205), 
C  alifornia  (G95),Iowa  (311 ),  Indiana 
(581,  30G),  Idaho  (163),  Kansas 
(283),  Delaware  (150).  Tonnecticut 
(1890),  and  Maine  (300),  regulate 
the  sale  or  gifts  of  poisonous  or  stupe- 
fying drugs, 

Idaho  (301)  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to 
drunkards,  and  Indiana  (29)  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  drink  liquor  on 
train:*.  Idaho  (122)  has  enacted  a 
stringent  law  against  physicians  pre- 
scribing liquor,  and  provides  for  for- 
feiture of  license  and  imprisonment 
for  from  onn  t"i  tliree  years  for  vinla- 
tion.  North  Dakota  (83)  prohibits 
all  sales  of  cigarettes  and  provides  a 
prison  penalty.  Minnesota  (870), 
Indiana  (043),  and  Idaho  (510)  pun- 
ishes such  sale  to  minora,  and  the  use 
of  cigarettes  by  minors. 

Maine  (171)  requires  registration 
of  all  sales  of  firearms,  and  Indinnrv 
(47)  punishes  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  the 
sale  of  deadly  weapons  to  drunkards. 
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Tilaho  (a.'H)  prohihits  sale  of  explo- 
sives to  minors,  Illiitois  (257)  makes 
a  misdemeanor  a  sale  of  toy  pistols 
BO  constructed  as  to  shoot  bltmk  car- 
tridges, and  Iowa  (307)  makes  it  fel- 
ony for  persons  under  14  years  of  age 
to  carry  firearms,  or  for  any  person 
to  earry  such  without  permit.  In 
Kansas  (101)    and  Illiiioig   (420)  it 
is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  miner  to  have 
more  than  25  lbs.  of  high  explosive  in 
a  Qoal  mine.    It  is  a  crime  in  Iowa 
(104)  anri  Illinois  (500)   to  nojjlect 
to  i'ouip  locomotives  with  head  lights; 
In  Montana  (240)  for  teachers  to  neg- 
lect to  have  fire  drills  in  schools;  in 
Indirin-^  fHOH)  to  speed  motor  bouts; 
in  Iviin^uii  (434)  to  tivmper  with  sig- 
nal lights.    Failure  of  a  flagman  to 
pr()t<'ct  n  train  is  a  misdemeanor  in 
Kansas  (4.'{2).    It  is  likewise  a  mis- 
demeanor in  ivanssUii  (106)  for  persons 
under  14  years,  or  an  intoxicated  per- 
son,  to  run  an   automobile.  Tnwa 
(129)  places  in  the  same  class  a  fail- 
ure to  observe  the  "law  of  the  road." 
Gasoline  receptacles  must  be  painted 
red  in  Illinois  ( ?,rui  ] . 

Protection  of  Morals.— White-slave 
laws  have  been  passed  in  Maine  (90), 
Nevada  (356)*  Kansas  (270),  and 
Arkan-'as  (410).  Maine  f<"l  i  has  en- 
acted a  stringent  law  against  indecent 
liberties.  Kansas  (271)  makes  it  a 
felony  to  keep  a  bawdy  house,  and  a 
misdemeanor  to  licit  a  male  to  m- 
ter  such  house  (iiiU).  In  Nebraska 
(201 )  marriage  and  divorce  according 
to  Indian  customs  arc  prohibited;  and 
in  South  Dnlrotu  (405)  intermarriage 
and  illicit  cohabitation  between  the 
Caucasian  and  Mongolian,  African, 
Corean,  or  Malayan  races  are  punish- 
able with  10  years*  imprisonment. 

Minnesota  (847)  prohibits  immoral 
dances  in  public  halls,  while  South 
Dakota  (227)  makes  it  a  misih-meaiior 
to  "do"  or  "to  attempt  to  do  the  hoo- 
chee  koocheo,  grii^zly  bear,  turkey  trot, 
snake  wrestle,  or  bunny  hug.**  Kansas 
(271)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  t^i  ^vW 
indi«cent  post  cards.  Gambling  is  pro- 
hibited in  New  Mexico  (33),  and 
book-making  and  pool-sell  in in  Idaho 
(327).  Keepinjr  a  jramhliri},'  ]\ou^o  is 
punished  with  three  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Arkansas  (613). 
Sterilization  of  Criminals  and  De- 


(525),  ntid  Towa  (209),  providing  for 
assexualization.    'ihe  California  law 
provides  only  for  the  assexualization 
of  persons  who  have  been  twice  im* 
prisoned  for  a  sevttal  crime.  The  Kan- 
sas law  applies  to  habitual  criminals, 
idiots,  imbeciles,  and  the  insane.  The 
Iowa  law  inohulcs  in   its  provi-i<ms 
criminals,  rapist^;,  iiliot-s.  fcehlc  mi  rul- 
ed, epileptics,  eyphilitics,  moral  and 
sexual  perverts,  and  diseased  and  de- 
generate persons.    This  statute  goes 
further  than  any  previously  enacted. 
It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Parole,  with  the  managing 
officer  and  physician  of  each  public 
institution  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  criminals,  rapists,  idiots,  feeble- 
minded, imbeciles,  lunatics,  drunkards, 
(liuir    lit'iids,    opilrptics.  syphilitica, 
moral  and  sexual  pervert^  ami  di^seased 
and  degenerate  persons  in  the  state, 
to  examine  annually,  or  oftcner,  into 
the  mental  and  physical  condition,  the 
records  and  family  history  of  the  in- 
mates of  such  institutions,  with  a 
view  of  determining  whether  it  is  im> 
proper  or  inadvisable  to  allow  any 
of  such  inmates  to  procreate,  and  to 
judge  of  such  matters.  If  a  majority 
of  those  officers  decide  that  procrea- 
tion bj'^  any  of  such  inmates  would 
produce  ciiildren  with  a  tendency  to 
disease,  deformity,  crime,  insanity, 
feeble-mindedness,  idiocy,  imbecility, 
epilepsy,  or  alcoholism,  or  if  tlie  phys- 
ical or  mental  condition  of  any  such 
inmate  will  probably  be  materially 
improved  thereby,  or  if  sncli  i innate 
is  an  epileptic  or  syphilitic,  or  gives 
evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  moral 
or  sexual  pervert,  then  the  physician 
shall  perform  the  operation  of  va^ec- 
tomv  or  ligation  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.    The  statute  further  makes 
mandatory  such  operation     n  every 
convict  or  inmate  of  sUch  institution 
who  has  been  twico  convicted  of  sex- 
lul  offenses,  including  soliciting,  or 
who  has  been  twice  convicted  of  fcl- 
onv.     (See  also  XVIII,  Pn  r(^ntion.) 

jProtection  of  Business.— Laws  for 
the  protection  of  business  have  been 
c  mil  ted  in  several  state-;,  ralifornia 
(  }37)  and  Delaware  (827)  have  added 
new  sections  to  their  criminal  codes, 
making  a  false  statement  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  credit  a  crime. 


fectives.  Important  laws  have  beenpTaine  (62)  makes  such  false  s  te- 
enactcd  in  Califoruia  1776),  Kansas  I  mentd  criminal  if  made  in  wr 
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and  if  thoy  are  made  respecting  the 
financial  condition  of  the  party  mak- 
ing them  or  a  firm  or  company  of 
whieh  he  is  a  mmber.  Indiana  (10) 
makes  oral  false  statement*'  as  to 
financial  condition  a  crime.  Indiana 
(ti2ti)  and  Maine  (7)  make  tt  a  crime 
to  laaue  a  cheek  or  order  for  money 
wlicn  the  drawer  has  not  sufficient 
lands  or  credit,  and  Delaware  (818) 
to  issue  checks  on  an  overdrawn  ac- 
count. 

Fraudulent  advertising  is  made  a 
crime  in  Iowa  (310),  Cuunecticut 
(1672),  and  Indiana  («26).  Tlu- 
Iowa  statute  makes  illegal  an  advLi- 
tlscment  of  anv  '^ort  regarding  mer- 
chandise which  advertisement  contains 
any  assertion  or  representation  which 
is  untrue  or  deceptive.  The  In<liana 
statute  is  re«trieted  to  certain  enu- 
merated kinds  of  misrepresentations. 
Florida  (417)  makes  it  criminal  to 
obtain  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
anything  of  value  as  a  credit  or  ad- 
vance under  a  contract  to  perform  la« 
bor,  and  failing,  without  just  cause, 
to  perform  such  lab--  to  pay  for 
the  tliiiiLT  received  upon  demand. 

Indiana  (2G3)  creates  the  misde- 
meanor of  selling  or  bartering  dis- 
ensod  or  defective  hor^^cs  or  mules, 
knowing  and  concealing  the  existence 
of  such  defect  It  is  a  felony  in  the 
same  state  fraudulently  to  remove  or 
conceal,  to  injure,  or  sell  «»ttle  or 
sheep  held  for  grazing  or  breedmg 
purposes  upon  which  there  is  a  chat 
tel  mortgage;  or  for  a  mortrrapee.  not 
being  at  the  time  the  owner  of  a  debt 
secured  by  mortgage,  to  execute  a  re- 
lease of  snch  mortgage  (600).  The 
nae  of  fal^e  wei^dits  and  measures 
(284)  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of  fertil- 
izers (229  )  has  been  made  criminal  m 
lowm.    Fraudulent  statements  mn  1' 
in  sales  in  bulk  are  made  y.enal  in 
Illinois  (259),  as  are  likewise  sales 
on  margin  (256). 

LawB  AffeetinK  Pziioiiers.  —  Laws 
dealing  with  persons  convicted  of 
crime  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
porUnt.  South  DakoU  (485)  and 
Montana  (21)  have  enacted  parole 
and  prfibation  law?,  and  Kansas  (264) 
has  added  to  the  number  of  crimes 
for  which  parole  is  allowed.  The  Mon- 
tana statute  gives  judges  power  to 
suspend  sentence  /except  in  the  more 
serious  felonies)  for  a  firat  offense. 


South  Dakota  provi<les  for  parole  by 
the  Governor  m  caoe«»  of  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  in  the  case  where  tho 
convict  has  served  one-half  his  term, 
but  in  no  ca<?e  unless  suitable  employ- 
ment has  been  secured  for  the  convict 
in  some  place  where  he  will  be  free 
from  criminal  influences.    Maine  has 
j'as-ed  an  indeterminate  sentence  law 
{o-i).  It  provides  that  the  judge  shall 
not  fix  a  definite  term  of  imprison- 
ment in  «=:pntcT!(MT';_'  a  prisoner,  hut 
may  fix  a  minimum  term  not  less  than 
six'months  and  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  maximum  term  fixed  by  statute 
for  tlic  particular  ofTense;  and  shall 
recommend   what   in   his  judgment 
would  be  a  proper  maximum  sentence, 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  fixed  by 
law. 

Still  more  significant  of  the  chang- 
ing attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 

criminal  are  other  laws  pa>;sed  in 
Maine  {128),  South  Dakota  (179), 
California  (S>19,  1010),  and  Kansas 
(524).   The  Maine  law  provides  that 

on  the  discliar!^'!'      a  T'Ti-'inrr  who  has 
•-(Tved  his  term  the  &heriir  may  supplv 
him  with  money,  clothing,  and  rail- 
road fare»  the  same  to  be  charged  to 
the  ';tate.    South  Dakota  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  the  erec- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  implements  for  the  suitable 
and  healthful  employment  of  convicts. 
California  provides  for  state  assist- 
ance in  securing  employment  for  dis- 
charged convicts.  Kansas  provides  for 
a  tlaily  wage,  of  not  less  than  10  cents 
and  not  more  than  25  cents,  for  work 
performed  by  convicts  above  their  ref?- 
ular  daily  task.    The  amount  earned 
is  to  be  a  fund  to  he  paid  each  month 
to  persons  dependent  on  such  convicts, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  dependent,  then 
f.)  be  piild  to  the  convict  at  the  end 
of  his  term.    A  new  note  is  struck  by 
California  (1010)  in  the  addition  of 
a  new  section  to  its  criminal  code. 
This  section  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  knowingly  and  will- 
fully to  communicate  to  another  any 
statement  concerning  any  person  then 
or  theretofore  convicted  of  a  felony, 
and  then  either  on  parole  or  finally 
discharge<l,  with  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent to  deprive  said  person  so  con- 
victed of  employment  or  to  prevent 
liim  from  procuring  the  same,  or  with 
intent  to  extort  from  him  any  money 
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or  property.  California  likewise  has 
the  diitinctioa  of  being  the  lint  state 
to  ouiet  a  law  proYiaing  indemnity 
to  persons  erroneously  convicted  of 
crime.  The  statute  limits  the  indem- 
ttitj  to  15,000.  Arkansas  (1014)  re- 
moves the  disahility  of  felons  to  tes- 
tify; California  (1011)  regulates  the 
Bale  of  prison-made  goods;  and  Iowa 
( 34 )  provides  for  the  keeping  of  crim- 
inal 'itatif?tics.  Indiana  (S44)  joins 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  states 
tiiat  have  substituted  electrocution  for 
hanging.    (See  XVHI,  Correction.) 

Unlawful  Possession  of  Property.— 
Indiana  (942).  Iowa  (310),  and  Mis- 
Bouri  (415),  have  made  a  crime  of 
what  heretofore  has  been  only  a  civil 
wronjr:  Iowa  and  Missf  ini  make  it 
criminal  to  be  unlawfully  in  posses- 
sion of  an  automobile  belonging  to 
another  without  that  other's  consent; 
Indiana  extends  the  same  principle  to 
the  use  o£  any  vehicles.  Delaware 
(825)  extoids  it  to  dogs  and  makes 
such  iiulawfii]  possession  larceny. 

The  Insanity  Defense. — It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  our  law  dealing 
with  insanity  as  a  defense  for  crime 
is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  An 
important  statute  has  born  passed  by 
Indiana  (774)  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  procedure  in  tliis  class  of 
cases.  The  statute  provides  that  in- 
sanity must  be  specially  plpa<lpd  in 
writing;  that  if  the  defendant  is 
found  not  guilty  in  the  trial,  the  ver- 
dict  shall  state  whether  he  did  the 
net  charged,  and  if  so  whether  he  was 
sane  or  insane  at  the  time;  if  he  is 
found  not  guilty  because  of  insanity 
and  is  still  insane,  he  must  be  com- 
mitted to  an  asylum  for  the  criminal 
insane;  if  he  is  sane,  but  a  recurrence 
of  the  attack  of  insanity  is  highly 
probable,  the  same  disposition  is  to 
be  made  of  him.  He  may  file  a  petition 
after  six  months  to  be  discharged;  if 
this  is  not  granted,  no  further  peti- 
tion can  be  made  within  two  years. 

Extradition  of  Witnesses. — A  very 
important  departure  from  existing 
law,  and  one  which,  if  constitutional 
aiifl  followed  by  other  states,  will  have 
a  most  wholesome  effect  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law,  is  em- 
bodied in  Chapter  315  of  the  laws  of 
Iowa  for  1913.    This  law  provides: 

When  a  petition  In  filed  la  the  office  of 
a  elerk  of  tbi>  district  court  upon  the  re- 


lation nnd  oath  of  a  rr''"'s<  <~ntlng  attorney 
In  another  sratr.  whi.  h.  l»y  Its  laws,  baa 
heretofore  or  nmy  hereafter  make  pro- 
vision for  commanding  persons  within  Its 
borders  to  attend  and  testify  In  a  criminal 
action  In  this  state,  setting  forth  that 
there  Is  a  criminal  action  pending  In  the 
courts  of  8uch  state  wherein  a  person  re- 
sUllrij^  or  bfin);  within  the  eonnty  wherein 
said  court  is  held  is  a  material  witness  for 
the  stale  in  such  notion,  to  which  there 
is  attaened  a  certitied  copy  of  the  Indict- 
ment therein,  a  Judge  of  said  court  shall 
issue  an  order  fixing  a  time  and  place 
for  a  hearing  on  said  petition,  which 
may  be  during  a  session  of  court  ur  in 
Tseatlon,  and  thereupon  the  clerij  shall 
prepare  a  noMce  requiring  the  said  wit- 
ness to  apr<  ar  before  the  said  jud^f**  at 
the  tini.'  nnd  place  specin.  d  in  said  order 
to  ni:ik.-  d.  fi  nse  thereto  and  shall  de- 
livrr   the   sanu'  to   the  sheriff  of  sald 
county  for  service  upon  said  person. 

Ail  costs  of  said  proceeding,  which 
shall  be  estinaatod  by  the  cleric,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  clerk  at  the  time  said  peti- 
tion Is  filed. 

If  it  shall  be  shown  upon  said  hearing 
that  the  said  person  N  a  material  and 
neeessary  wltn»»^«  for  ihe  prosecution  in 
said  case,  the  court  shall  enter  an  ord«r 
commanding  such  person  to  appear  and 
testify  in  said  cause  In  the  court  to 
which  such  criminal  action  Is  pendlnp.  at 
a  certain  named  time  and  place,  of  which 
order  the  said  person  shall  tak.^  notice. 

If  any  person  on  whom  si;,  u  order  has 
been  made,  having  been  1i  rulored  by  the 
party  asking'  i".,r  the  ord.  r  t.  n  cents  for 
each  mile  travrl^d  to  and  from  such 
court,  and  the  sura  of  five  dollars  for 
<.Tfh  day  that  his  attendance  Is  re- 
quired, Includinc  the  time  going  and  re- 
tnmlnir  from  the  place  of  trial,  the 
number  of  days  to  oe  specified  In  such 
order,  snail  unreasonably  neglect  to  at- 
tend and  testify  in  such  court,  lie  shall 
be  punished  in  tho  manner  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  dl-sohodlcn<'e  of  any 
order  is«n<-d  from  the  otRee  of  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  provided,  however, 
that  the  laws  of  the  state  In  which  the 
trial  is  to  i>e  held  give  to  perwina  eominir 
Into  the  state,  under  such  order,  protec- 
tion from  the  service  of  papers  and 
arrest. 

Miscellaneous.— Florida  (290)  and 
Indiana  (950)  have  made  desertion  a 
felony;  these  laws  do  not  apply  to 
the  desertion  by  the  wife  of  the  hus- 
band in  any  event,  and  do  not  apply 
to  the  husband  if  the  wife  has  been 
puilty  of  immoral  condaet.  Florida 
makes  the  sending  of  threatening  let- 
ters punishable  by  10  years'  imprison- 
ment ;  Delaware  '( 793 )  makes  a  crime 
the  unlawful  destruction  or  altering 
of  a  will;  Iowa  (128)  the  failure  to 
destroy  noxious  weeds;  Maine  (121) 
the  trespass  on  fmproved  lands  with 
intent  to  destroy  crops;  Indiana  (110) 
the  administering  of  poison  to  ani- 
mals; and  Iowa  (311)  the  desecration 
of  the  flag. 
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Legislation. — During  1913,  in  the 
aession  of  Congress  lasting  from  Dee. 

2,  1912,  to  March  4,  1913,  there  were 
passed  the  usual  number  of  bills  re- 
tating  to  the  publie  lands.  None  of 
tlisnt,  however,  was  of  special  im- 
porta T!c<'  in  regard  to  the  general  pol- 
icy reiaiius  to  the  public  lands. 

Sales  of  Indian  Lands.— Two  impor- 
tant  Bales  of  Indian  lands  took  place 
during  the  yvnr  1913.  n.'uncly,  the 
fcale  of  luiui»  in  the  former  l"'ort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  and  of 
lands  in  the  former  Fort  Niobrara 
Military  Reservation  in  Nebraska, 
and  an  area  excluded  from  the  Ne- 
braska National  Forest. 

Thp  Fort  Peck  lands  eover  an  area 
of  about  1»200,000  acres,  of  which 
nearly  600,(N)0  acres  are  agricultural 
land  and  700,000  acres  grazing  land, 
appraised  at  from  $2.50  to  $7  per  acre. 
These  lands  were  opened  under  the 
general  jirovisions  of  the  homestead 
and  desert-land  laws  with  tlie  addi- 
tional requirement  of  payment  of  the 
appraised  value.  All  applications 
were  required  to  be  presented  during 

n  rrrtain  tiiri?  in  S,]itiMnber,  1913, 
and  on  Sept.  23,  12,000  names  were 
drawn  from  among  the  applicants. 
There  are  kinds  enough  for  a  little 
more  than  8,000  entries  of  IGO  acres 
each,  and  there  were  over  40,000  ap- 
plicants. Those  who  were  successful 
in  the  drawings  will  be  permitted  to 
make  their  entries  at  specified  times 
after  April  1.  1914. 

The  lands  in  the  Fort  Niobrara  Mil- 
itary Reservation  comprised  a  total 
of  about  14.000  acres,  in  which  there 
were  94  traeta  subject  to  entry  of 
160  acres  each,  and  46  tracts  sub- 
ject to  entry  of  (110  acres  each.  The 
lanids  excluded   from   the  Nebraska 


National  Forest  amounted  to  about 
300,000  acres  and  are  subject  to  en- 
try in  tracts  of  G40  acres  each.  Ap- 

SlicatioQB  for  these  lands  were  to  be 
led  during  eertain  periods  in  Oeto* 
her,  1913,  and  the  names  were  drawn 
on  and  after  Oct.  28,  1013.  There 
were  about  76,000  applicants  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  about  650  en- 
tries in  tlie  restored  military  and 
forest  lands,  and  2,000  names  were 
di  awn.  The  entries  are  to  be  made  at 
speeilird  times  after  March  1,  1914. 
Applicants  for  lands  in  the  former 
Fort  Niobrara  Military  Reservation 
are  required  to  pay  the  appraised 
price  of  the  ]and,miich  ran  from  $1.25 
to  .$7.00  per  acre.  No  charge  was 
made  for  the  land  in  connection  with 
the  entries  in  the  former  Nebraska 
National  Forest. 

Water-Power  Sites.— Under  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910, 
a  number  of  withdrawals  of  publSe 
lands  were  made  with  the  view  of 
setting  apart  those  lands  which 
would  be  valuable  in  connection  with 
water«power  development.  After  the 
ynissage  of  that  Act  there  was  some 
eilort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
law  wMeh  would  permit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  sites  under  prt^er  re- 
strictions. Congress,  however,  did 
not  pass  any  such  act  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ulterior,  upon  con- 
sideration  of  the  matter,  decided  that 
tlie  J^ecretary  of  the  Interior,  imder 
existing  laws  and  his  general  super- 
visory authority  over  the  public 
lands,  was  authorized  to  permit  the 
use  of  these  reserved  power  sites 
under  appropriate  conditions.  Sev- 
eral permits  of  this  kind  have  been 
issuca,  one  of  the  most  important 
among  them  being  that  covered  by  a 
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permit  issued  July  29,  1913,  in  favor 
of  the  International  Power  &  Manu> 

facturing  Co.,  whose  plant  is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  Clark  Fork  or  Pend  d'OreiUe 
River,  Washiugton. 

This  permit  and  the  aecompanying 
agrectneiit  provide  for  the  occufuition 
of  these  lau  l"^  itmier  certain  conditions. 
The  company  is  req^uired.  after  the 
year  1023  to  paj  the  United  Statee 
certain  rates  of  compensation  per 
horse  power,  dependent  upon  the 
average  price  for  electric  energy 
charged  to  customera  and  oonaumers, 
the  cliarge  per  liorse  power  df^ereasing 
as  the  char;:<;  to  consumers  decreases. 
The  charge  iiaid  to  the  United  States 
per  horse  power  will  decrease  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  charge  to  con- 
aumcrs  decreases,  thus  offering  a 
strong  inducement  to  the  company  to 
lower  its  prices  to  consumers.  A  niaxi- 
vnnm  charpje  to  nistojni-r.s  and  con- 
sumers ib  provided  lor.  Tiie  company 
is  required  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  50.000  l-orso  power  within 
three  years,  and  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment will  be  112,000  horse  power. 
This  permit  is  revocable  at  the  dis- 
cretion <»f  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  jointly  issued  the  permit,  part  of 
the  land  being  public  land  and  part 
being  within  a  national  forest.  The 
rates  charged  under  this  contract  are 
subject  to  revision  at  intervals  of  not 
less  tlian  20  years.  This  airrcemont 
has  been  puMi^hed  as  a  Senate  Docu- 
ment, No.  147,  63d  Cong.,  Ist  sess, 

Hetch  Hetchy  Grant  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.— A  question  ^\]lich  has  aroused 
much  general  public  discussion  on  sub- 
jects related  to  the  public  lands  is 
the  grant  by  Conj^Tcss  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  n^e  of  certain  lands  in 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  Cal.,  for  the 
city  water  stipply.  The  Act  grants 
necessary  rit:!its  of  way  not  exceed- 
ing 250  ft.  in  \\  \<]lh  tluit  may  be  re- 
quired, in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  water-supply  sys- 
tem, together  with  power  houses,  pole 
lines,  roads,  trails,  bridges,  etc.,  with- 
in the  Stanislaus  Xational  Forest  and 
the  Yosemite  National  Park.  Among 
the  works  to  be  constructed  is  a  dam 
at  least  200  ft.  high  for  the  storage 
of  WAter  on  tho  floor  of  Hatch  Hetchy 


Valley.  The  Act  incbrpprates  certain 
regulations  to  preserve  the  streams 

from  pollution,  prohibiting  the  de- 
positing of  refuse  or  other  contami- 
nating matter  within  300  ft.  of  any 
reservoir  or  stream,  and  other  ap^ 

propriate  regulations  to  describe  the 
method  in  which  the  lands  shall  be 
occupied  by  residents,  campers  and 
others  using  it  as  a  summer  resort. 
TJie  Act  provides  for  furnishing  a 
water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes 
to  lands  within  two  irrigation  dis- 
tricts which  must  rely  upon  the 
waters  of  the  streams  alTeeted  for  the 
water  supply  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands.  The  city  is  permitted 
to  develop  power  by  use  of  the 
waters  under  certain  restrictions  and 
conditions.  The  city  is  required  to 
build  roads  and  trails  throufi^h  the 
park,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  ig 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000,  to 
be  turned  over  free  of  charge  to  the 
United  States.  These  roads  will  af- 
ford access  to  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant poiuts  m  the  vicinity  of  this 
worlc.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
purchased  about  3.400  acres  of  land 
within  the  national  park  and  national 
forest,  and  it  agrees  to  turn  over  to 
the  United  States  all  the  land  not 
needed  for  its  operations,  a  tract  con- 
siderably more  than  640  acres  in  ex- 
tent. 

I  his  Act  has  been  the  8ub|ect  of 

active  discussion,  many  persons  eon- 
tending  tliat  the  lands  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
water  supply,  or  at  le'ast  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  in- 
terference with  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  claiming  that  the  use  proposed 
will  constitute  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  heaiity  of  the  wonderful  scenery 
iu  this  portion  of  the  park.  Others 
claim  that  these  works  will  have  lit- 
tle  or   no   effect   upon   the  scenic 
Vieaiity  of  these  lands.  Whatever  may 
he  the  individual  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  legislation,  it  may  be 
said  that  Congress  has  not  acted  with- 
out  full  information,   as   both  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  were  extremely  active  in 
Iires.  ntiiiLT  their  views,  to  the  com- 
niittres.    to    individual    members  of 
("on^iress,  and  to  the  public  as^well. 
In  signing  the  bill  oa  Dm.  19, 
dent  Wilson  said: 
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I  bare  sIsBcd  this  bill  becanae  It 
•eemed  to  serre  Che  pressing  public  needs 

of  tlie  region  concerned  better  than  they 
could  be  served  In  any  other  way,  and 

y»  f  iilfi  not  Impair  the  usefulness  or 
materially  detract  from  the  beauty  o£ 

He  espnmd  the  Q|>iiii<m  that  tlie  ob- 

jections  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
were  not  well  founded  and  that  the 
bill  was,  on  the  whole,  in  the  public 
interest   (See  also  XXIII,  CMl  Bvh 

gill'  '^rinq. ) 

Disposition  of  Public  Lands. —  ihe 
total  area  of  public  landB  entered 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913,  was  16,867.2-2'?  15  ixctps,  a 
^eereaao  ol  ftbottt  1^U0,0U0  acres^  as 


compared  with  the  area  entrrpd  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912.  The  total  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  15)13.  were 
$4^7>40.67.  From  the  sale  of  Indian 
lands  there  was  recelTed  in  addition 
$2,118,469.34.  These  fii/uros  repreient 
a  decrease  of  about  $2,560,000,  as  eom- 

Sared  with  receipts  for  the  precedloff 
seal  year.  The  area  of  pateined  lands 
disposed  of  during  the  fiseal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1913,  was  12,678.076 
acres,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  of  about  2,542.601  acres.  Of  tibe 
an. a  j;  a  ten  ted  7,320,058  acres  were 
taken  under  the  homestead  law. 
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V.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SUaVEY 

Geoboe  Otis  Smith 

Range  of  Activities. — While  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
en]  Survey  in  eonnection  with  the  m- 

ministration  of  the  public  landst  con- 
tinue to  embrace  a  constantly  widen- 
ing sphere,  yet  the  work  of  the  survey 
covers  the  whole  country.  General 
and  economic  {ideologic  investigations 
were  carried  on  during  1'J13  in  46 
states  and  Alaska;  topographic  map- 
ping was  continued  in  26  states,  the 
District  of  Colinubia.  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii; stream  gauging  was  carried  on 
in  42  states,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii; 
work  on  midergroimd  waters  in  19 
states;  and  engineering  studies  of 
water  utilization  throughout  the  pub- 
He  domniiL  In  addition,  statistical 
inquiries  relating  to  every  mineral 
product,  addressed  to  62,000  y>rodne- 
ers,  with  the  accompanying  study  and 
pnbliabed  diecnesion  of  the  nature 
mnd  extent  of  the  mineral  reserves 
upon  which  the  mineral  industry  de- 
pends, indicate  that  the  Survey  is  in 
eloee  touch  with  the  physical  devel- 
oprnent  of  the  whole  country.  Nearly 
400  field  men  of  the  regular  stafi",  geol- 
<H^sta,  and  topoi^aphic  and  hydrau- 
lic engfneerfl.  ana  an  even  larger  nun- 
hr-r  nf  frmporary  assistants,  wnrr  m- 
gapi'd  in  field  work  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  the  year. 

GrowUi  of  the  Work. — A  remark- 
Able   growth   ha*'    rbnrnctrri7V'r1  fhr* 

SuT^f  work  durini;  the  iast  six 


years.  In  personnel  the  net  Increase 
in  that  period  has  been  37  per  cent.» 

in  correspondence  43  per  cent.,  in  dis- 
tribution of  reports  and  maps  23  per 
cent.,  and  in  cash  receipts  from  sales 
of  maps  and  publications  60  per  cent. 
Notwithstailding  these  gains  in  every 
particular,  there  has  b<»cn  an  actual 
net  loss  in  appropriationa  for  sus- 
taining the  work  of  the  Survey.  The 
total  of  the  several  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1914  is  *  1,5 17, 920, 
and  there  is  no  single  line  of  the  Sur- 
vey's investigations  that  is  not  in 
need  of  additional  financial  support 
to  meet  present  urgent  demands. 

Classificatiott  of  the  PabUc  Do* 
main. — To  enable  the  intelligrat  ad* 
ministration  of  the  remaining  unoccu- 

{)ied  half-billion  acres  of  government 
ands  on  a  busineae-Uke  baeis  with 
constantly  changing  conditions,  such 
as  confront  any  large  business,  the 
Geological  Survey  is  called  on  for 
more  and  more  detailed  and  exact  in> 
formation  of  an  economic  character. 
To  supply  this  information  the  land- 
classification  board  of  the  Survey  is 
drawing  more  heavily  and  more  con- 
stantly, not  only  upon  the  results  of 
the  current  seientifie  investigations, 
but  also  upon  the  earlier  published  rec- 
ords and  tne  mass  of  unpul>li8hed  data 
which  has  been  aocumulatini]:  during 
the  last  33  years.  In  this  connection, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1913  more  than 
2.000,000  acres  of  coal  land  were  clas- 
sified, valued  at  nearly  ?n3  500.000, 
while  nearly  8|000,000  acres  were  ciaa- 
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Bified  as  non-coal  land.  The  follow- 
ing table  allows  the  acreage  uf  vari- 
ous cluM8  of  land  reoommended  for 
withdrawal  under  the  Withdrawal 
Act  of  June  25,  1912.  and  the  acreage 
recommended  for  restoration  where 
Held  examination  luw  shown  that  the 
land  should  be  restored  to  the  public 
domain: 


With- 
draw Ilia 
(Acres) 

Restoru- 
tions 

(Acros) 

7.145.0(K) 
12o,tH)0 
95,(KM) 
134.000 
162.000 
4.500 
4,400 

'J,. ■".(.¥».(>*  A) 
5UU.UU0 

58.(K)0 
6.200 

Publio  water  vaMtTM. . 

The  total  acreage  to  date  of  lands 
which  have  been  classified  as  coal  is 
19^0»000  acres;  61,000»000  acres 
have  Tu  rrt  classilit'd  as  non-coal  land; 
68,000,000  acres  stand  withdrawn  as 
coal  lands  awaiting  dassiiicatiott; 
4,600,000  acres  stand  withdrawn  as 
oil  land ;  08.000  acres  as  naval  petro- 
leum reserves;  3,000»000  acres  as 
phosphate  land;  130,000  acres  as  pot- 
ash land;  2,000.000  acres  as  ])0\ver 
sites;  05.000  acres  as  reservoir  sites; 
and  90,000  acres  as  public  water  re- 
serres* 

Another  feature  of  the  Survey's 
field  work  is  the  designation  of  en- 
larged homestead  lands  under  wfaieh 
as  much  as  320  acres  of  non-irrigable 
land  may  be  entered  by  a  citizen,  aa 
against  100  acres  under  the  original 
homestead  law.  During  the  year 
2.300.000  acres  were  so  designated  and 
560,000  aercB  formerly  designated 
were  withdrawn.  • 

Publications  of  the  Survey.— The 
^rice  of  the  standard  toporrrnphic  map 
was  advanced  on  Jan.  1.  1913,  irorn  5 
to  10  cents  apiece,  and  from  3  cents 
«  copy  if  purchased  in  lots  of  100  or 
more  to  6  cents  a  copy  for  50  or  more. 
Nearly  600,000  of  these  maps  were 
sold  during  the  year.  The  maps  in 
stock,  numbering  2,200  separate 
eheets,  cover  areas  representinj?  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  United  States.  A 
flre  in  the  Survey  building  in  May 
slightly  damaged  about  175.000  geo- 
lopric  folios;  these  vrcm  immr^diately 
reduced  from  the  regular  prices  of 
{6  or  50  cents  a  copy  to  the  flat  price 
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of  5  cents,  and  over  60,000  were  sold 
in  the  following  six  months. 
The  Survey   is  issuing  accurate 

state  maps  on  the  .scale  of  1:500,000 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  international 
one-milliuuth  map  of  the  world.  Mapa 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas*  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wisconsin  have  already 
been  issued. 

The  Mineral  Resources  volume,  one 
of  the  principal  annual  publications 
of  the  Survey,  consists  of  OO  odd  sep- 
arate chapters  on  difTrrent  industries, 
each  of  which  is  published  and  dis- 
tributed as  one  or  more  '*advanco 
chapters"  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  annual  statistics.  Par- 
ticular endeavor  has  been  made  to 
get  such  statistical  reports  issued 
promptly,  and  by  Sept.  1,  1013,  45 
of  these  "separates,"  containing  tinal 
ligures  covering  the  respective  indus- 
tries for  1912,  had  been  completed  and 
distributed  to  the  public.  Contribu^ 
Hons  to  Economic  Geology,  another 
im;:orfant  annual  publication,  also  is- 
sued in  the  form  of  "advance  chap- 
ters," consi.^ts  principally  of  short 
papers,  many  of  them  of  a  preliminary 
or  reconnaissance  character,  resulting 
from  observations  incidental  to  regu- 
lar field  geolo^ric  work  or  field  work 
on  land  elausiheation.  Of  these  two 
classes  of  "advance  chapters,"  70,000 
copies  were  distributed  during  the 
year. 

A  notable  publication  of  the  year 
was  Bulletin  537,  "The  Classification 
of  tlie  Piililic  L.inds,"  containiiiT  cnn- 
tributions  by  many  geologists,  engi- 
neers, and  others  engaged  in  the  field 
work  of  classification.  The  publica- 
tion sets  forth  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  Survey's  classihcation  work, 
the  basis  of  that  work  in  law,  its  ad* 
ministration,  the  procedure  in  original 
field  investii:ation  and  in  ofHrc  studv, 
and  the  disposition  of  field  results. 
Another  publication  of  note  is  the 
geologic  folio  covering  the  Niagara 
gorgo  and  vicinity  and  the  topograph- 
ic map  of  the  gorge.  This  folio  at- 
tracted unusual  attention  at  the  re- 
cent Intematkinal  Geological  Congress 
at  Toronto. 

A  special  contribution  was  inn  Ha  hy 
the  Survey  to  the  work  of  the  Aiaai;* 
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Railmul  Commissioii,  created  by  the 
SirTv-second  Congress.  The  Cornmis- 
gioQ  consisted  of  five  memberSj  and  the 
Snirey  geologist  in  charge  of  Alaakan 
work  was  named  in  the  statntc  as 
on©  of  the  tive.  Alfred  iL  Brooks 
was  therefore  designated  by  President 
Tftft  M  •  member  and  rice-chairnian 
of  the  Commission.  The  exhaustive 
report  of  the  Commission,  with  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  for  railroad  con- 
rtruction,  WM  transmitted  to  Con' 
greas  in  Jaaiuury,  1913  (see  also  VHI, 
Alaska), 

STATE  GEOLOGICAL  SXTBVEYS 

Frank  W.  DkWoi.f 

Activities  and  Resources.— The  35 
■tate  ^eologieal  surveys  were  (-special- 
ly active  during  1913,  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  intended  to 
promote  the  orderly  development  of 
mineral  resourees.  Several  surveys 
also.liad  responsibility  in  connrction 
with  highways,  soil?,  forests,  and  rec- 
lamation of  wet  lands.  Besides  hav- 
ing these  utilitarian  functions,  the 
surveys  contributed  notably  to  pure 
science.  A  new  bureau  in  Oregon  was 
organized  and  provided  with  liberal 
foods.  The  Arkansas  Survey  received 
no  nppropri:if  ion.  Altojrethpr.  the 
state  Surveys  expended  approximately 
$475,000,  and  received  the  heoeflis  of 
$140,000  additlooal  expenditure  by 
cooperating  Federal  biireaus.  About 
100  scientists  gave  full-time  service 
ior  the  states,  and  about  60  others, 
besides  topographers  and  soil  experts, 
were  fu mi'? lied  in  cooperation. 

Topographic  Maps.  —  Topographic 
surveys  were  continued  in  14  states 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  shared  the  ex- 
pense. More  than  10,000  sq.  miles 
was  mapped  cooperatively  as  a  bnsis 
for  fjr  VIrKTical  an^l  rnt^ineerinir  -fndics. 

Economic  Geology. — ^Applied  geol- 
ogy, of  immediate  value  to  the  states, 
received  increased  attention.  Most  re- 
ports issued  descril)ed  the  local  min- 
eral resources  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  careful  investment.  Eco- 
nomie  work  in  the  various  states  is 
ft^^mmarised  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Stones  tod  Msends  for  Bimdiiis 
Purposes  and  the  Arts. — All  of  the 
state  Surveys  made  investigations  of 


stone  and  minerals  for  building,  or 
for  use  in  cement,  concrete,  road-bal- 
last, or  in  the  arts.  Marbles  and 
slate  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
crystalline  rocks  of  Alabama,  were 
especially  under  examination.  Ke- 
porta  on  building  stone  were  in  prepa- 
ration in  Minnesota,  New  York,  and 
Ohio.  Cement  materials  of  Washing- 
ton were  described.  A  studv  oi  lime- 
stcme  and  marl  for  agricultural  uses 
in  southern  Georgia  was  in  progress. 
Materials  available  in  Iowa  for  road 
building  and  for  concrete  were  tested. 
The  limestones  of  Miehi^  were  also 
investigated. 

Clay  and  shale  at  coal  mines  were 
tested  in  Illinois.  A  study  of  Minne- 
sota bndc  and  clay  industries  was 
completed.  Investigation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania fire  clays  continued.  Reports  on 
asbestos,  soapstone,  feldspar,  and  mica 
were  in  nreparation  in  Georoia.  A 
iTirmograpn  on  Michipau  "r^lt  deposits 
and  industries  was  in  press.  Investi- 
gations of  glass-sand  in  Missouri  were 
continued.  Reports  on  gjrpsnm  and 
Bait  of  Oklalioma  were  published. 
Lithia  lands  of  South  Dakota  were  ' 
examined.  White  rock  |>hosphate  of 
Tennessee  was  described  in  a  prelim- 
inary paper,  and  a  general  phosphate 
report  was  in  progress. 

Coal,  Lignite^  and  Peat^-Bivestiga- 
tlon  of  fuel  resources  was  the  most 
important  work  in  several  etntes. 
Stu^  of  coal  resources  and  mining 
practices  In  Illinois  was  continued  in 
cofiperation  v\ith  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mnes ;  three  reports  were  issued,  in- 
cluding proximate  analyses  of  350 
mine  ^  am  p! 's.  Tv.  o  folios  relating  to 
coal-mining  regions  were  also  pub- 
lished in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  another  was 
in  press  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
Iowa  a  series  of  ultimate  analyses  of 
coals  was  completed.  A  report  on 
peat  deposits  of  Ohio  was  distributed, 
and  one  on  the  Broad-Top  field  of 
Pennsvlvania  was  in  press.  Work  on 
the  lignite  of  Korth  Dskota  and  South 
Dakota  was  continued.  Tennesset'  coals 
north  anri  -^nufh  of  the  Tennessee  Ton- 
tral  Railroad  were  described  and  field 
work  was  finished  for  a  report  on  coals 
of  the  state.  Coal  survsfs  were  con- 
tinued in  Washington,  and  nlf^o  in 
West  Virgioiay  where  six  county  re- 
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ports  were  publislicd  and  three  others 
were  prepared. 

Oil  and  Gas. — State  surveys  made 
extensive  examinations  of  deveh>ped 
or  prospectivie  ftnd  gas  fields. 
Work  was  oontiniKd  in  California.  A 
report  on  southeaptorn  Illinois  \va>^ 
published,  and  three  cooperative  foliua 
covering  oil  territory  were  in  prepa- 
ration. Michigan  issued  a  bulletin  on 
oil  and  jras  resources.  In  tixe  Okla- 
homa lieUl.H  extensive  cooperative  work 
was  organised  and  four  parties  were 
employed.  A  ntudy  of  oil  and  gas 
was  made  in  western  Washington.  Six 
county  reports  published  in  West  Vir- 
ginia had  special  reference  to  the 
structural  relations  of  oil  and  ga.s. 

Leal^age  of  oil  and  gas  into  coal 
nines  was  considered  at  conferences 
between  re|)rt<sontativo9  of  state  geol- 
ogist'i,  tlic  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Klines,  and 
operators  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal  proper- 
ties. It  seemed  likely  that  mine  ex- 
plosions accompanied  by  great  loss  of 
life  may  re«nlt  from  prevailing  prac- 
tices. A  model  law,  providing  for 
state  inspection  of  drilling  operations 
through  workable  coal  de|i<>.><its.  was 
formulated  and  rocommonded  to  the 
le^rinlatures  of  all  states  conoorned. 

Metallic  Ores.— Survey  of  the  Pla- 
toro-Summitville  gold  district  of  Colo- 
rado was  made.  A  bulletin  on  iron 
ores  of  Mississippi  was  prepared.  In 
Missouri  experiments  on  the  elec- 
trode potential  of  minerals  were  con- 
tinued, and  a  report  for  the  Aurora 
region  was  in  progress.  Copper  pros- 
pects in  Pennsylvania  were  investi- 
gated. Eastern  Tennessee  rod  iron 
ores  were  described  in  a  cooperative 
report.  A  hnlletin  on  the  geology  and 
deposits  of  the  Covada  silver-gold  dis- 
triet  in  Washinjrton  was  issued.  Ore 
bodies  in  the  Wisconsin  lead  and  zinc 
region  were  mapped,  and  a  magnetic 
purvey  was  begun  to  outline  new  iron 
deposits  and  classify  flie  lands  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  for 
taxing  purposes. 

DetaOed  Areal  Smwya.— Detailed 
areal  work,  involvin^r  economic  re- 
sources to  some  extent,  continued  in 
most  of  the  states.  The  work  was 
done  on  quadrangle  maps,  or  by  coun- 
ty units,  or  according  to  the  arens 
of  particular  formations.  Much  work 
was  done  in  coSperation  with  the 


survey  of  California  was  begun.  Co- 
operative reports  on  four  quadrangles 

in  Illinois  were  published  and  those 
on  nine  others  were  awaiting  print- 
ing; besides,  two  quadrangles  were 
surveyed.    In  Indiana  200  sq.  miles 
were  mapped.    In  Iowa  10  counties 
were  completely  or  partly  surveyed, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene formations  of  northwestern  Iowa 
was  finished.    In  Kentucky,  general 
areal  and  economic  surveys  were  in 
progress.    In  Maryland  an  area  of 
1,000  sq.  miles  was  mapped  by  county 
units.     The  pre-Cambrian    in  three 
Michigan  counties  was  surveyed.  A 
map  of  the  surface  formations  of  the 
north  half  of  Minnesota  was  nearly 
finished.     In  !\rissoiiri,  a  report  for 
one  quadrangle  was  published,  and 
others  were  in  progress  for  three  conn* 
ties:  in  addition,  cooperative  reports 
for  four  quadrangles  were  in  prepara- 
tion.   Surveys  were  progressing  in 
Ste.  Oenevieve  County,  which  displays 
practieally  all  the  pre-Pennfsylvanian 
formations  of  the  state.  Work  in  New 
York  Ineluded  Saratoga  and  Schuyler- 
ville  rock  and  post-glacial  surveys; 
Pleistocene  surveys  of  ■^fohawk  and 
the  Hudson  valleys;  and  the  Silurian 
region  from  Koehester  to  Niagara 
Falls.     Tlie   j^'eology    of    five  quad- 
rangles   was    published.     In  North 
f  arulifia  a  cooperative  report  on  tiie 
Miocene  and  Pleiocene  formations  was 
in  preparation.   Tn  North  Dakota  the 
surface  geolotry  of  one  lin]f-nna(?rHTinr]o 
and  the  areal  geolofjy  of  050  sq.  miles 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
were  mapped.    The  Columbus  quad- 
rnnrrle,  Ohio,  was  described  in  a  re- 
port j^repared  tor  the  use  of  students ; 
and   I.a\\ieiiee  County  geology  was 
studied.    Tn  Oklahoma  one  qnadrancrlo 
was  mapped  in  cooperation.  Exten- 
sive aresl  and  economic  surveys  were 
made  in  Oregon.    In  South  'Dakota 
fntir  counties  wore  mapped.    In  T.-n 
nessoe  a  cooperative  survey  of  one 
quadrangle  was  in  progress.  West 
Virginia  issued  elaborate  reports  for 
six  countief?.  inchidir-'  maps  of  topog- 
raphy, soil,  and  geology:  reports  for 
three  other  counties  were  prepared. 
Areal  work  was  continued  in  north- 
western Wisenr;  =  ;Ti. 

Stratigraphic  and  Paleontologic 
Geology. — A  move   toward  coopera- 


V.  8.  Geological  Survey.   An  areal  |  tion  in  the  study  of  stratigraphy  was 
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made  by  state  gcoloeUta  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.    Eight  states  sent 

dele^'atcH  to  a  field  conff>ronc-e  in  Mis- 
souri in  October.  The  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  was  represented  by  the  chief 
geologist.  Since  a  great  amount  of 
work  is  being  done  on  the  Mississip- 
pian  formations,  a  committee  of  the 
states  was  appointed  to  direct  the  in- 
terstate work  and  to  co9perate  with 
thp  I^.  5^.  rit'ological  Survey.  It 
hoped  that  this  movement  will  pre- 
vent conftiet  sad  uimeeessary  dupli- 
cation. 

Sovf ral  Btates  accomplished  work  of 
broad  value  to  the  science  of  geology. 
In  Illinois  researeli  on  the  Mississip- 
pian  and  Silurian  systems  was  con- 
tinued; a  paper  on  tlit^  Alexandrian 
series  waa  published  ;  and  two  volumes 
on  Mississippian  brachiopods  were  in 
press.  In  Iowa  tlie  Devonian  and  ^Mis- 
sissippian  were  under  investigation, 
and  a  report  on  the  Aftonian  mam- 
malian fauna  was  completed.  The 
^faryland  Survey  pTihlitjlicd  throe 
splendid  volumes  devoted  to  the  De- 
Tonian.  Work  on  the  Ml98issip]>ian 
and  Devonian  of  Michigan  was  con- 
tinued. The  formation?  of  the  Coa«^tnl 
Plain  in  Mississippi  were  described. 
The  PennsylTsnian  stratigraphy  of 
northwest rrn  ^fissonri  will  be  de- 
scribed in  an  early  report.  In  Ne- 
braska fairly  complete  remains  of  two 
mastodons  of  a  new  species  and  new 
types  of  srtiallor  animal?;  were  discov- 
ered. Two  notable  volumes  on  tho 
Eurypterida  of  New  York  were  pub- 
lishea.  In  Ohio  large  monographs 
on  the  Mississippian  an<l  Di'voninn, 
and  on  the  Conemaugh  formation  were 
published;  a  study  of  the  Waverly 
formation  was  in  progress.  In  West 
Vir^rinia  a  report  on  living  and  fo=!- 
sil  Hora  was  published.  Cooperative 
stratigraphic  mvestigatfonfl  were  con- 
timip'!  in  northwestern  Wisconsin. 

Miscellaneous  Activity  and  Publi- 
cations. A  imual  mineral  statistics 
were  prepared  Is  nearly  all  states. 
Bibliographies  of  geological  and  min- 
ing literature  were  issued  in  Colorado, 
Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Washington. 
A  description  of  the  gtology  of  Colo- 
rado was  issued  for  use  with  ihf  stato 
map  of  1012.  A  base  r  of  ^fis- 
souri,  on  the  scale  of  1:1.000,000,  and 
a  geological  map  of  Washington  were 
in  preparation.    Physiographic  and 


geographic  studies  were  continued  in 
several  states.   Educational  bulletins 

on  the  northwest  portion  of  Tllinoia 
and  on  the  upper  Illinois  valley  were 
awaiting  printing.  A  report  on  the 
Missouri  slope  in  western  Iowa  was 
begun.  Studies  of  Lake  Agassiz  and 
of  the  Devil's  Lake  region  in  North 
Dakota  and  of  the  glaciation  of 
Puget  Sound  in  Washington  were  is* 
sued.  Vohimes  on  the  geo<jraphy  and 
industries  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the 
physiography  of  the  state,  were  com- 
pleted. The  Michigan  and  Wiscon* 
sin  Surveys  assisted  the  state  tax 
coumiiftsions  in  the  valuation  of  min* 
ing  properties  and  mineral  lands. 
pHillotins  on  the  weeds  of  Iowa  and 
on  the  flora  of  North  Dakota  were 
publiblicd.  New  Jersey  prepared  bul- 
letins on  ichnology  and  on  prehistoric 
Tndian  villaL^es  and  camps.  Reports 
on  the  birds  of  North  Carolina  and 
Oklahoma  were  in  progress. 

Surface  and  Undargronnd  Watsr^ 
Tn  vxny  states  a  special  bureau  or 
the  Geological  Survey  collected  infor- 
mation on  surface  and  underground 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial 
u«es,  Tn  Alabama  numerous  analyses 
of  water  were  made.  In  Connecticut 
coiiperatiTO  investigation  of  under- 
ground  water  wa^^  continued.  A  re- 
port on  the  underfrround  water  of 
western  Florida  was  issued.  In  Illi- 
nois well  records  were  collected  in  co- 
operation, and  the  decrease  of  artesian 
supply  in  the  Chicago  area  was  in- 
vestigated. Engineering  plans  for  re- 
claiming overflowed  lana  along  the 
T'mharras^  River  were  i<9<?ued.  Iowa 
industrial  waters  were  studied  and 
data  were  collected  from  wells  and 
from  stream-gauging  stations.  A  com- 
plete report  on  the  wells  of  Maryland 
was  prepared.  In  Michigan,  water 
wells  were  studied  in  connection  with 
the  work  on  oil  and  g&s.  Investiga- 
tions of  underirround  wnfer<!  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  North  Dakota  were  fin- 
ished. Data  were  collected  from  25 
counties  in  Missouri.  In  Nebraska  160 
alkaline  lakes  and  marshra  were  ex- 
amined, and  60  typical  water  samples 
were  analvzed.  Well  records  in  New 
Jersey  were  collected,  and  a  report  on 
the  staldlity  of  the  New  Jersey  nnrt^jt 
wa^  i)reparod;  the  New  Jersey  Survey 
al^  directed  a  large  expenditure  for 
the  improvement  of  en  ialet*  A  rt> 
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port  on  the  condition  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  was  finished.  Co- 
operative drainage  invest igations  were 
in  progress  in  North  Carolina.  A 
study  of  artesian  wastes  was  contin- 
ued in  South  Dakota.  Tennessee  is- 
sued a  paper  on  conservation  of  water 
power,  and  sent  a  full  report  to  press. 
A  report  on  the  water  supplies  of 
Wisconsin  was  nearly  completed  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Soil,  Forest,  and  Highway  Investi- 
gations.— In  many  states  the  Surveys 
investigated  soils,  forests,  and  Bign- 
ways,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  bureaus,  Alabama  continued 
co&perative  soil  surveys,  and  issued  a 
volume  on  eeonomie  botany.  Indiana 
mapppd  2.000  sq.  milns  rooperativply. 
Tn  ISIichigan  the  Survey  cooperated 
in  studies  of  soil  and  forests.  Thor- 
ough soil  surveys  of  two  counties  in 
Mississippi  were  finished.  New  Jer- 
sey issued  two  county  forest  reports, 
and  North  Carolina  published  a  report 
on  forest  fires.  North  Dakota  com- 
pleted soil  mapping  of  one  half-quad- 


rangle and  reports  for  two  counties. 
Oklahoma  issued  circulars  on  trees 
and  shrubs  and  began  a  oomprehensive 
report  on  trcps.  A  soil  map  was 
made  of  south-central  South  Dakota. 
A  survey  of  one  county  in  Tennessee 
was  in  progress,  and  papers  were  pub- 
lished on  soil  erosion,  on  state  super- 
vision of  forestry,  and  on  the  yellow 
poplar.  In  Washington  one  county 
was  surveyed.  In  West  Virginia  co- 
operative soil  maps  were  issued  for 
six  counties  and  were  prepared  for 
three  others.  A  volume  on  living  and 
fossil  flora  was  also  published.  Wis- 
consin continued  cooperative  oountj 
surveys. 

A  report  on  road  and  oonerete  ma- 

tcrials  of  Towa  was  finished.  In 
Michigan  all  gravel  and  other  suitable 
road  material  has  been  located.  Road 
materials  of  North  Dalcota  were  de- 
scribed.  In  New  Jersey  materials  for 
state-aid  roads  were  tested.  A  paper 
on  Korth  Carolina  publie  roads  was 
issued  and  road  staustics  were  oom* 
piled  oodperativelj. 
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XT.  S.  Reclamation  Service.— June 
30, 1918,  marked  the  close  of  the  first 

ten  years  of  operation  under  the  T?rc- 
lamation  Act.  The  following  statistics 
arc  a  summary  of  the  results  on  all 
^e  projects  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice up  to  June  30,  1918: 

Estimated  ares  ia  projects,  sens . . .  2,983,440 
Area  for  which  worici  were 

pletpd.  acres   1,290,956 

Area  irrijcatod  (estimated),  acres. . .  721,410 

Number  of  farms   lS,i72 

Ri-^t  rvoirs.  capacity,  acre  ft  6,061,210 


?,061 
221 
74} 
82 
157 
607 
61 
2.331 
361 
12 

power   80,785 

Vo^  umo  of  storage  and  diversion 

dams,  cu.  yds   9,!i2^,6!>2 

Material  excavated,  cu.  yda  99,245,768 

Riprap  placed,  cu.  yds   410,700 

Paving  placed,  ou.  yds   611 ,322 

Concrete  placed,  cu.  yds   1344,908 

Cement  mnnufacturcd,  bbls.: 

Portland   338.452 

Sand   9.5.4.35 

Cement  used,  bbU   1,633,644 


Trri<.Mti()n  anddraiMig0oaiials,miles 

Tunnels,  miles  

Flumes,  miles  

Levees,  miles  

Pipe  lines,  miles  

Roads  built,  miles  

Kulrottda  bant,  milee  

Telephone  lines,  miles  

Tran<»mi8sion  lines,  miles  

Powfr  plants  

Capacity  of  power  plants,  horse 


There  are  shown  in  the  table  over- 
leaf the  net  investment,  the  peroeni- 

apo  completed,  the  estimated  area  in- 
cluded, the  area  to  which  water  could 
Ije  supplied,  the  area  held  by  settlers 
under  water  right  applications  and  ren- 
tal contracts,  and  the  net  collections 
from  the  several  projects,  up  to  that 
date. 

On  May  2S,  1013,  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  announced  a  roorpaniza- 
tion  of  the  Reclamation  Service  by 
the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan, 
the  commission  to  oonsist  of  a  chair- 
man, a  chief  engineer,  a  chief  counsel, 
a  commissioner  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  a  commissioner  of  eon- 
tracts  and  finances.  Another  lesser 
chancre  was  made  in  July  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  supervisor  of  irriga- 
tion, who  is  to  devote  his  time  to 
looking  over  the  projects,  investigat- 
ing complaint'?,  and  advising  the  wa- 
ter users.  A  plan  has  been  worked  oat 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whereby 
each  of  the  fifteen  principal  projects 
will  be  provided  with  an  experienced 
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agriculturist  to  advise  the  settlers, 
AssiBt  them  in  inaugurating  better 
nif'thodH,  develoy  iriLr  b'  ttor  products, 
and  creating  better  markets. 

More  attention  than  ever  has  been 
given  during  the  year  to  making  the 
terms  of  payment  of  building  clinrfros 
less  burdensome  to  the  settlers  who 
are  actually  residing  on  and  reclaim* 
ing  their  lands.  Graduated  payments 
are  now  permitted  on  a  considprablp 
number  of  the  projects.  During  1913 
extensions  of  time  for  making  pay- 
ments were  granted  on  some  of  the 
projects  to  water  users  who  had  cul- 
tivated and  improved  a  certain  per- 
centage of  tbeir  land.  The  Secretary 
of  til  '  Tntrrior  nlso  issued  an  order 
perniiiliiK'  the  payment  of  but  onn- 
third  of  tlie  building  charge 
ments  due  Dec.  1,  1912,  and  delin- 
quent if  r\M  p.nd  by  Doe.  1,  1913, 
provided  one-half  of  the  irrigable  land 
oae  been  cultivated  and  there  are  no 
arrears  for  operation  and  maintenance 
on  Dec.  1,  1913.  Tbe  remnininjr  two- 
thirds  of  the  assessments  are  to  be 
added  to  the  final  building  assess- 
ments. 

In  1911  the  right  of  the  Service  to 
make  assessments  for  operation  and 
maintenance  was  attacked  in  the  U.  8. 
rircuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  \Vasliin:rton.  I'pon  subsequent  ap- 
peals the  case  went  to  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  and  finally  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which,  in 
May,  1913,  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  revers- 
ing that  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
sustained  the  right  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  to  collect  for  mainteimnce 
nnd  operation.  (Swigart  et  lU»  V. 
Baker.*  229  U.  S.  187.) 

A  formal  agreement  was  entered 
into  during  the  year  with  the  state  of 
Oregon  for  an  investi^jnt v  n  of  the 
feasibility  of  projects  in  that  stat<^. 
During  the  investigation  the  lands  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from  entry  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tnterir»r  and  suffi- 
cient water  for  their  irriL'atinn  is  to 
be  withheld  from  appropriation  by 
the  state  engineer.  The  construction 
of  any  project  or  unit  of  a  project 
may  be  turned  over  to  private  capital, 
provided  it  pays  the  cost  of  the  plans 
and  apeciflcatioQi  and  agrees  to  con- 
struct in  harmony  with  the  plan 
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adopted  by  the  state  to  bring  about 
the  highest  bi  in  Tu  ial  use  of  its  water. 

Carey  Act  Lands. — Up  to  June  30, 
1912,  473,999.51  acres  of  Carey  Act 
lands  had  been  |>atented  and  applica- 
tions  for  patents  were  pending  for 
approximately  200,000  acres.  It  is 
estimated  that  of  these  amounts  340,- 
000  acres  were  irrigated  in  1912,  and 
that  including  the  private  lands  with- 
in Carey  Act  segregations  that  the 
construction  under  that  Act  has  made 
water  available  for  1,200,000  acres, 
60  per  cent,  of  which  %vas  irrigate<l  in 
1912  (Senate  Doc  1097,  62d  Cong., 
3d  sess.). 

The  year  1013  was  no  more  favor* 
able  than  1012  for  the  construction 
and  settlement  of  Carey  Act  projects. 
The  financial  diniculties  during  the 
summer  of  the  banking  bouse  £uuic< 
ing  a  lar(re  perrmfipe  of  the  c^- 
struction  in  Idaiio  lead  to  a  general 
retrenchnient  in  that  state,  which  re- 
acted on  the  sale  of  irrigation  securi- 
ties of  projects  throup;hout  the  West. 
A  marked  falling  oil  is  beginning  to 
occur  in  both  the  segregations  applied 
for  under  the  Act  and  the  temporary 
withdrawals  under  the  Act  of  March 
15,  1910.  The  table  over-leaf  gives 
the  segregations  and  withdrawals  by 
states  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1912,  as  well  as  the  totals  for  the 
preceding  year. 

This  falling  ofT  is  accounted  for  by 
the  Ceneral  Land  OflRce  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed  projects  have  been  taken 
up  heretofore,  and  by  the  fact  that 
that  Omce  now  makes  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  lands,  water  supply, 
etc.,  before  granting  a  segregation, 
rather  than  relying,  as  was  done  at 
first,  upon  the  investigations  made 
by  the  statea.  The  acreage  for  which 
patents  is  being  asked  is  showing  a 
considerable  inorease.  due  t  '  the  inft 
that  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  segre- 
gations the  time  allowed  for  effecting 
the  reclamation  of  the  lands  has  near- 
ly expired.  Difficulty  is  being  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  patents  on  some 
of  the  earlier  segregations  made  when 
the  regulations  were  more  lax,  as  the 
Generflu  Land  Office  is  now,  before 
granting  patents,  making  complete 
investigations  r^arding  the  pcnna- 
ncncy  of  the  syston  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  water  rights  of  the  oompanies. 
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CAREY  ACT  LANDS 


Btatb 

SioaaoATiom  undbb  Act  op 
AvavvT  18.  1894 

Winn>RAWAi.a  tn-der  Act  op 
Mascr  15.  1910 

Applied 

for 
(Acres) 

Segregated 
(Am) 

Patented 
(Agim) 

ApnHed 

lor 

Withdrawn 
(Aeiw) 

305,807.17 
47.626.85 

252.830.08 
873.961.62 
420.864.98 

38,898.17 
86.213.38 

5.118.62 
10.000.00 
48.686.61 
21.065.74 
55,229.25 

outana. .............. 

15.348.58 
on  SAH  7 1 

«UtlM«.  4  A 

M.Uft.17 

15.236  71 

Ofi  IBB  O/t 

74.?)11.08 

80.4S7.41 

7.500  28 
4,402.21 

48.088.64 

Utah   

11.458.61 

3,328.52 

6.444.39 

Total,  year  eudiog  Juor 
30.  1912  

184.097.30 

97.117.01 

S5.5rt5  72 

l.n  0.471  0-t 

2M.2I1.G2 

Total,  vr  ar  endlos  JuiM! 

30,  I'Jll  

975,528  01 

328,794.67 

60.539.52 

2.137.975.47 

1.077,085.88 

The  provisions  of  the  Carey  Act 
were  accepted  by  the  lojrislature  of 
Arixona  on  May  30,  101  j:,  1  ut  with 
the  proviso  that  until  .Tuno  1,  1914, 
it  should  apply  only  to  Indian  Hcser- 
▼fttioiM.  So  seprcgatioiiB  have  been 
applied  for  in  that  state. 

Irrigation  in  the  Humid  and  Semi- 
Arid  Sections. — ^The  severe  drought 
during  the  summer  In  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  other  states  of  that  sec- 
tion cauft*»d  a  proat  intcrrst  to  be 
taken  in  the  possibilities  of  the  stor- 
age of  the  spring  floods  in  natural 
re.^orvoirs  and  of  pumping  for  irriga- 
tion from  the  uqderground  waters. 
The  investigations  made  in  the  fall 
of  1912  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultnrp  rppardin^r  the  reservoir  possi- 
bilities in  western  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa were  published  early  in  1913 
(Senate  Doc.  1021,  62d  Con-r..  "^d 
aess.).  The  1913  session  of  the  Kan- 
sas legislature  created  a  state  Board 
of  Tmmtion  Surrey.  Experiment  and 
Demon ration  for  tho  purpf>so  of  coT- 
Ifctin^  (lata,  conducting  experiments, 
and  making  demonstrations  to  aid 
irrigation  from  wells  in  the  western 
part  of  thr  state.  Thi«  board  was 
given  $125,000,  to  be  used  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  counties  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state  in  sinking  wells  and 
in  installing  and  opor;ifin<^  pnmpinji 
plants  and  irrigation  systems  to  be 
used  for  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion  purposr'?.  The  counties  of  the 
state  were  niso  authorized  to  establish 
demonstration  farms. 

The  Intercft  la  irrigation  in  the 


section  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  steadily  increased.  In  order  to 
determine  the  value  of  supplementary 
irrigation  and  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  the  humid  section,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the 
vrar  conducted  experiments  in  New 
•  h^Tnoy.  Maryland,  Gporgin,  Florida, 
.Alabama,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  acreage  of  rice  grown  Increased 
from  722,800  noros  in  ini2  to  approx- 
imately 824,000  acres  in  1U13,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  increase  being  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Arknnsas. 

Irrigation  Securities. — There  has 
been  no  improTement  during  the  year 
in  the  market  for  the  bonds  of  either 
Carey  Act  projects  or  irrigation  dis- 
tricts. Several  states  —  California, 
Montana,  Nebraska.  Arisona — have 
provided  that  irrigation  district  bonds 
shall  bo  approved  by  a  board  or  com- 
mission or  recorded  with  some  state 
board  or  official,  and  when  so  approved 
or  fi'eoTvled  sliall  bo  livral  investment 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following:  trust 
funds,  insurance  companies,  l)uil«ltng 
and  loan  associations,  banks,  trust 
companies,  or  state  school  funds.  The 
legislature  of  Idaho  provided  for  a 
commission  of  five  members  to  inves- 
tigate what  changes  are  neces.^a^y  in 
the  laws  of  that  state  to  give  the  best 
credit  and  standing  to  irrigation 
bonds  and  to  ascertain  whether  a  new 
form  of  contract  can  be  devised  that 
will  make  irriiration  bonds  more  se- 
cure and  valuable  and  yet  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  eettlenk 
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Interstate  Waters. — Two  suits  have 
been  filed  in  the  Federal  conrta  to 

determine  the  right  to  use  the  water 
from  interstate  strenm**.  Tho  rase 
of  Wyoming  v,  the  Laraiuie-i'oudre 
Irrigation  Co.  and  the  Oreeley^Poudre 
Irrigation  Distriot.  filed  in  the  Su- 
premo Court,  involves  the  diversion  of 
about  100,000  acre-ft.  per  annum  from 
tlie  Laramie  River  to  be  used  outside 
the  watershed  of  the  river  in  Colo 
rado.  The  case  of  the  U.  S.  Irrigating 
Co.  V.  Colorado  and  a  number  of  Colo- 
rado companies  taking  water  from  the 
Arkansas  Kiver  was  filed  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Co.urt  for  Colorado  and  in- 
volvea  the  qnestion  of  whether  350 
Ke.*ft.  of  wnter  must  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  state  line  for  use  some  dis- 
tance below  the  line  in  Kansas,  the 
contention  of  the  parties  being  similar 
to  those  in  the- Kansas-Colorado  case 
<206  U.  S.  46>. 

Report  of  the  California  Conserva- 
ti«Mi  Commission.— This  report  was 
Buhmitted  to  the  le{3islfttnre  of  the 
state  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  and  contains 
discussions  of  the  subterranean  stor- 
age of  flood  waters  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  and  the  prround  water 
resources  of  the  Indian  Wells  Valley 
and  reports  on  the  irrigatim  resources 
of  the  different  secttoiis  of  the  state, 
with  descriptions  of  the  irrigable 
areas,  the  irrigation  water  supplies, 
the  present  irrigation  derelopment, 
and  estimates  of  the  future  poHsIhiH- 
ties,  together  with  detniled  studies  of 
the  irrigation  practices  in  six  typical 
valleys.  In  aU  335  separate  valleys 
or  units  were  studied.  The  wlmlo 
area  of  irrigable  agricultural  land 
found  in  the  r.anos  of  irrigation  water 
supply  is  pla'-ed  at  21365*200  acres, 
of  which  3.192.600  acres  arc  already 
irrigated  and  0,699,000  acres  are  the 
area  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  ul- 
timately irrigated*.  This  report  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  law  passed  at  the 
1913  session  of  the  legislature  cre- 
ating a  state  Water  Commission, 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  tho 
present  npproprTnttons  ftnd  use  of 
water  and  having  charge  of  future 
appropriations  and  the  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  state. 

Irrigation  legislation. — With  hut  a 
few  exceptious  the  lepislatures  of  all 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  states  were  in 
Hwion  in  1918,  and  all  but  one  or 


two  enacted  some  legislation  pertain* 
ing  to  irrigation.    The  grea^  part 

of  the  legislation  was  merely  reCnact- 
ments  with  slight  chan<:»^'^  of  exist- 
ing laws,  amendments  to  remedy  min- 
or defeeto  in  existing  laws  or  to  define 
procednrn.  or  appropriations  for  the 
investigatioa  of  water  resources,  ir- 
rigation practices,  etc.,  or  lor  hydro- 
graphic  surveys.  Besides  the  legisla- 
tion noted  under 'other  subjects,  laws 
of  especial  importance  were  passed  in 
Oregon,  Wasnington,  Nevada,  and 
Texas. 

In  Orepron  the  state  l.and  Board 
was  authorized  to  complete  the  0>- 
Inmbia  Southern  Project,  started  by 
a  Carey  Act  company,  and  to  sell  the 
hinds  to  settlers  in  small  units  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  return  the  cost  of 
reclamation  plus  five  per  cent.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  thoiisand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  this  work,  to  bo 
used  in  the  years  1013  and  1914.  A 
$60,000  appropriation  was  made  to 
enable  tlie  State  KiiLrineer  to  cor<por- 
ate  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
investigating  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  irrigation  of  any  feasi- 
ble projects. 

A  state  Reclamation  Board  was  ere- 
a  ted  in  Washington  and  authorized 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  and  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  system, 
if  fensilile.  for  the  irrifRition  of  the 
Quincy  Valley  lands.  The  law,  How- 
ever, is  not  effective  unless  sustained 
by  the  referendum  in  November.  li)14. 
The  organization  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment districts  with  power  to  de- 
velop land  by  irrigation  was  author- 
ised also. 

In  Nevada  a  general  irrigation  law 
was  passed,  crcatinfj  the  ofTlre  of 
state  engineer  and  providing  for  the 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  state  by 
that  oflTice.  A  general  irrigatimi  law 
and  a  new  irrigation  district  law  were 
enacted  in  Texas.  The  former  divides 
the  state  into  three  water  dlrisIoDa 
and  creates  a  board  of  water  engi- 
neers to  investifrate  the  existing  water 
rights  and  to  have  charge  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  state. ' 

Drainage.— The  disastrous  floods  in 
the  spring  of  101.1  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys  emphasi/.'^d  the 
necessity  of  control  of  the  flood  wa- 
ters and  the  protection  of  lands  tob- 
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ject  to  overflow.  The  1913  session 
of  the  Missouri  legislature,  besides 
passing  a  number  of  amend ineuU  to 
the  dnunagie  dietrict  and  levee  dis- 

trict  laws,  creuted  a  Department  of 
Land  Reclamation,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fatate  Waterways  Com- 
niasion,  will  mTastigate  the  reclama- 
tion of  npproxima'ely  4.000,000  acres 
of  swamu  lands  and  low  lands  bubject 
to  overnow  by  floods. 

The  ipowing  need  for  drainage  in 
the  irrigated  sections  resulted  in 
drainage  legislation  in  a  number  of 
the  states  of  the  arid  section  at  the 
1913  sessions  of  their  legislatures.  Im- 
portant amonj;^  the  legislation  were 
new  laws  or  general  revisions  of  the 
existing  laws  pertaining  to  drainage 
districts  in  Nevada.  Idaho,  and  T'tah: 
laws  authorizing  the  formation  of 
agricultural  development  and  drain" 
age  improvement  districts  in  Wash- 
ington; the  creation  of  several  recla- 
mation and  drainage  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  the  empowering  of  the 
Oregon  Land  Board  to  contract  for 
the  lirtinaps  of  lakes,  marshes,  and 
swamp  lands  and  for  the  reclamation 
and  sale  of  the  lands  drained.  The 
legislature  of  California  formed  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  drain- 
age district  to  control  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Jonquin  rivers  for  the  purpn^p  of 
improving  and  preserving  navigation 
«nd  reclaiming  and  protecting  th« 
overflow  lands.  The  plan  adopted  was 
that  of  the  California  D<'!iri<^  Com- 
mission reported  to  the  iioiise  of 
Representatives  Jnne  27,  1911  (House 
Doc  SI.  62d  Cong..  Ist  sess.).  This 
plan  provides  for  the  rechnmatlon  of 
400,000  acres,  the  present  estimated 
aversge  value  of  which  is  |20,  but 


which  it  is  estimated  will  be  worth 
$150  when  reclaimed,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  300,000  acres  already  re- 
claimed having  an  average  value  of 
$200  per  acre.  The  total  cost  of  all 
the  reclamation  work  is  estimated  at 
$33,000,000, 

Since  1002,  the  Department  of  Agri« 
culture  has  been  conducting  investi- 
gations along  drainage  lines  and  as- 
sisting in  bringing  about  the  reclama- 
tion of  lands  bv  drainage*  By  June 
1912,  s,800*,000  acres  had  been 
.surveyed  and  classified  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  follows: 

Acrps 

Subject  to  period! ml  overflow.  4,lll).(>00 

Continually  wet,  awamp*.  ete.. . ....  3,550, iAKJ 

HojuinnK  n«w  or  improTvd  outlel 

chftnnnliit.   7G0,000 

Fami  ImmIs  nrrcliin  coroplglw  dfaio^ 

aift.   20.000 

Inigfttod  lands   980.000 

The  third  annual  Drainage  Conven- 
tion met  at  St.  Louis  April  10-12, 
about  300  delegates  repres^iting  30 

"-tntes  b»'in;_'  in  attendance.  The  ])ur- 
poses  of  this  congress  were  stated 
as  two:  the  bringing  about  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  swamp  and  wet 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  the 
prevention  of  river  floods.  Two  sys- 
tems of  Federal  control  were  advo- 
cated, namely:  (1)  by  a  special  com- 
mission as  provided  for  in  the  Nrv,  - 
lands  bill,  and  (2)  by  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Public  Works.  A 
rcso'lution  was  passed  recommending 
the  latter  plan  and  advocating  that 
the  head  of  such  a  department  be  a 
Cabinet  officer  and  that  the  depart- 
ment should  have  charge  of  all  con- 
structiv<>  «'ngineering  works  of  the 
(joverument,  except  worlcs  for  mili- 
tary purposes* 


ANDB£W  p.  A>D£BS0N 


The  Highway  Problem.  —  The  year 
1913  has  be^'H  a  notable  one  in  the 
field  of  highway  engineering  in  many 
vays — ^in  the  development  of  sounder 
methods  of  road  finance  and  the  bet- 
ter undereitundin;^'  of  road  economics, 
in  actual  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance, in  the  progress  of  engineer- 
incr  practice  with  rejzard  to  road 
building  and  street  paving,  in  the 


p-owth  of  a  more  harmonious  relation 
and  better  understanding  between  the 
officials,  engineers  and  contractors 
engaged  in  highway  work,  and  in  the 
trend  of  jiiif*l:c  0[iinion  in  all  mat- 
ters jiertaining  to  the  hotterment  of 
the  roads  of  the  country.  By  no 
means  all  of  the  problems  pertaininff 
to  the  finan<  inn",  construction  and 
1  maintenance  of  roads  that  will  with- 
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stand  the  effects  ot  present-day  traf- 
fic have  been  solved,  Init  toe  re- 
searches and  experiments  of  the  year 
have  brought  road  builders  nearer  to 
the  desired  end  than  tiiey  were  a 


nishes  one  of  the  best  recent  exam- 
ples of  a  definitely  planned  nyetem  of 
through  state  roads.  TheM  eompriea 

a  system  of  some  2,200  miles,  or 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  state 


year  ago.   Practice  has  become  crys- 1  mileage,  connecting  the  principal  cen* 


tallized  on  sonic  points  and  a  mor 
general  af,aeement  is  noticeable  on 
some  of  tlie  problems  which  have  so 
long  perplexed  the  road  engineera. 

Of  the  developments  during:  1013 
those  pertaining  to  highway  econom- 
ics and  linanec  seem  to  present  the 
greatest  advances  made  in  recent 
years.  Investigations  and  traffic  cen- 
suses have  revealed  some  definite 
facts  which  formerly  were  at  best 
but  vaguely  snrmised.  Thus  over  any 
f:ii-ly  large  area  of  the  afrricultural 
states  we  find  that  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  roads  carry  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic,  25  per  cent,  of  the  roads 
carry  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
traffic,  while  the  remaining  t>0  or  U5 
per  cent,  of  roads  carry  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  tlie  trafTie.  It  is  also 
evident  tliat  a  few  main  or  through 
roads  connecting  centers  of  population 
or  leading  to  recreation  and  scenic 
reports  carry  an  unwfually  large  and 
ever -increasing  proportion  of  motor 
vehiclea.  Traffic  censuses  in  Massa- 
chusetts show  that  durii^  a  period  of 
fn\\r  yenra  the  increase  of  antomnhlle 
trattic  on  all  state  roads  averaged 
131  per  cent.,  while  on  some  trunk- 
line  roads  the  increase  amounted  to 
300  per  cent.  Moreover,  thi«^  latter 
class  of  traffic  is  very  flexible  and 
much  difficulty  is  still  experienced  in 
many  places  in  deterniininir  before 
improvenu  nt  wliieli  of  two  or  more 
routes  will  be  generally  chosen  by 
this  class  of  traffic. 


T^.r^ed  on  traffic,  the  roads  thus 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  four 
distinct  classes:  through  or  automo- 
bile routes,  main  roads,  secondary 
ronds,  and  by-rorf?"  or  feeders.  This 
forms  at  once  a  ba^iii  for  determining 
not  only  what  roads  to  improve  and 
the  character  of  the  improvement,  but 
also  for  finnnr-ing  the  improvements 
and  distributing  the  cost  in  a  more 
equitable  manner.  Traffic  Investiga- 
tions have  also  demonstrated  the  ne- 
cessity of  planning,  in  general,  our 
road  svstems  as  a  systematic  whole, 
instead  of  providing  simply  for  iso- 
lated tingle  roads.    CtUfomia  fur- 


trrs  of  population  and  so  located  as  to 
provide  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
heavy  automobile  trallic.  The  county 
road  systems  are  thus  freed  from  the 
onerous  burden  and  difUculty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  large  volume  of  ex- 
traneous traflSc  and  left  to  plan  the 
county  road  system  on  the  Msis  of 
local  traffic  and  local  requirements. 

Federal  Aid.—The  demand  for  Fed- 
eral aid  seems  to  be  steadily  increas- 
ing, if  we  may  judge  from  the  ever- 
inereasing  number  of  resolutions,  me- 
moriab  and  petitions  passed  by  va- 
rious organisations  throughout  the 
country.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
(1  niand  has  been  skillfully  fostered 
and  aided  by  certain  interested  bodies, 
though  there  is  no  denying  that  a 
large  portion  is  spontaneous.  This 
well-defined  demand  for  Federal  aid 
has  unfortunately  in  cerlain  sections 
been  used  as  a  buffer  for  defeating 
state  legislation  and  state  or  local 
appropriations.  For  why  should  the 
state  or  county  assume  heavy  bur- 
dens which  may  soon  by  a  litti'  m  re 
agitation  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
(jJovcrnment? 

The  Federal  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  for  the  construction  Of  experi- 
mental and  rural  deliverv  routes  in 
1IU2  (.4.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  262)  has  not 
met  with  the  expeetea  response  from 
the  <?tate3.  The  chief  stumbling  block 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  state 
or  locality  where  a  road  is  to  be  lo- 
cated must  contribute  twice  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  and  the  entire  amount  to 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  gov* 
emment  specifications  and  under  gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

The  usual  flood  of  road  bills  macic 
their  appearance  in  Congress  during 
the  year.  Thexe  ii»  Eowever,  one  sig* 
iiifleant  difference,  the  attention  and 
cout«ideration  in  general  which  has 
been  given  to  the  few  bills  which  pro- 
vide for  substantial  Federal  aid  and 
at  the  same  time  oeom  to  provide  a 
practical  means  of  escape  from  the 
"pork  barrel.**  Not  a  few  nmnbera 
of  the  present  Congrees  have  either 
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on  the  floor,  in  public  addresses  or 
in  the  press  alUrmed  that  tkcir  uuly 
teriovB  objection  to  Federal  aid  is 
the  practical  iinpos.-*ibility  of  elimi- 
nating tiie  '  {lork  barrel"  as  exempli- 
fied in  tlie  public  buildings  and  river 
mud  harbor  improvement  apfovpria- 
tions  of  the  past.  The  questions  of 
constitutionality  and  of  iufrinf^ement 
of  state  rights  seem  to  have  lost  their 
former  importance.  The  main  dis- 
cussion in  1913  centered  about  such 
questions  as  the  sources  of  revenue 
and  the  prevention  of  abuBee,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  discussions  have 
largely  turned  from  the  abstract  sub- 
jects of  theory  and  policy  to  the  con- 
crete enbjeett  of  means  and  methods. 

State  Legislation,— During  the  year 
12  stateB  have  made  more  or  less 
furidaniental  changes  in  tlie  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  hi^'hways. 
^lain?,  Colorado,  New  York,  Iowa, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Minne- 
sota have  reorganized  their  highway 
dcjtartincnts  and  i  1  i])ted  more  or 
le-ssi  far-reaching  l  i -1  ;tion.  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Arkansas  and  Oregon 
have  provided  for  highway  depart- 
ments and  some  attempt  toward  state 
aid,  while  nearly  every  one  of  the 
41  legislatures  in  session  passed  some 
measures  pertaining  to  road  admin- 
istration, finaneea,  oonstruetion,  or 
maintenance. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  vari- 
ous  states  presents  many  divergencies 
and  ser\<'s  to  emplia-i/'-  tlie  fact  that 
American  road  administration  and  fi- 
nance is  blill  far  from  having  reached 
A  common,  accepted  standard.  As 
compared  with  lcj,'islation  of  the  past 
10  or  15  years,  however,  we  readily 
trace  a  definite  trend  toward  greater 
centralization  and  more  definite  re- 
sponsibility in  administration  a*?  w.'ll 
as,  though  less  clearly  marked,  better 
and  more  scientific  methods  of  road 


ed  tendency  toward  ereating  two  or- 
ganizations in  such  manner  as  to  be 

practically  free  from  politics,  each 
with  full  control  in  its  field,  but  both 
working  in  harmony,  a  state  depart- 
ment for  state  or  state-aid  roads,  and 
a  county  or  town  department  in 
charge  of  the  local  roads.  In  some 
instances,  however,  injudicious  agita- 
tion for  interstate  or  through  auto- 
mobile roads  and  other  caused  have 
served  to  create  a  marked  react  i<»ii 
against  centralization  and  an  eiTort  lo 
return  to  extreme  localization. 

In  regard  to  road  finance  and  road 
revenues,  there  still  exists  a  great 
variety  of  systems.  Two  points,  how- 
ever, stand  out  clearly:  lirst.  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  term  of  bonds  is- 
sued for  road  construction ;  and  second, 
a  growing  tendency  to  raise  immedi- 
atf  road  revenues  by  issuing  bonds. 
Five  years  ago  the  term  of  county 
and  district-road  improvement  bonds 
often  exceeded  30  years.  In  1912  the 
average  term  was  about  22  years, 
while  the  road  bonds  voted  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1013  have  an  aver- 
age term  of  about  20  years.  I  he 
state  road  improvement  bonds  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland  are  now 
issued  for  terms  of  15  years. 

Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
rapidly  improving  her  roads  without 
issuing  bonds.  During  1913,  53C  miles 
of  state-aid  road  have  been  improved 
with  a  hard  surface  and  -IGO  addi- 
tional miles  graded  and  drained,  all 
from  funds  provided  by  direct  taxa- 
tion. The  plans  for  1914  contemplate 
a  l<jtal  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,- 
OUO  in  the  construction  of  state-aid 
roads,  none  of  which  will  be  raised 
from  long  term  bond  issues.  The  leg- 
islation passed  by  Iowa  provides  for 
all  improvements  to  be  paid  for  from 
direct  taxation  without  resorting  to 
bond  issues.   In  Tennessee  an  "act  en- 


finance.    All  over  the  country  there  !  '^^'l'"?  counties  to  inj^rie  bonds  for  high- 


is  an  flwnlrrned  realization  of  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  the  public  roads 
and  the  need  of  dealing  with  them  in 
a  scientific  and  business-like  way. 
Vast  sums  of  monov  are  needed  for 
road  improvement  and  road  mainte- 
nance. These  funds  must  be  raised 
on  an  equitable  basis  and  adminis- 
tered and  eYpondod  «o  as  tO  produce 
the  maximum  results. 
Ill  Bdmituftitttion  there  !■  a  deeid- 


way  improvements,"  approved  Sept. 
27,  1913,  provides  that  a  tax  equal  to 
two  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  bond  issue 
shall  be  collected  annually  during  the 
term  of  the  bonds  and  set  aside  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
roads  built  from  such  funds. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  in  re- 
gard to  road  legislation  is  the  deter- 
mined efforts  many  of  tlie  middle 
states,  flspeoiaU^  lows,  Mlsioari,  Bli* 
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nois,  and  Minnesota,  are  making  to 
provide  for  better  maintenaucc  of 
their  earth  roads.  Iowa  waa  the  first 
state  to  make  dragging  of  the  earth 
roads  mandatory  (id.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
205).  This  law  has  proved  so  satis- 
laetory  that  it  has  been  copied  in 
niorf»  or  If^s  rnof^ifi  form  l)y  Mia- 
60uri|  Illinois,  Ivcbraska^  and  Minne- 
sota during  the  past  year.  In  this 
region,  where  material  for  building 
hard  roads  is  largely  lacking,  there 
Is  now  a  weli-detined  belief  that 
where  the  traffic  is  not  too  heavy,  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  judi- 
cious attention  will  greatly  improve 
the  common  eurth  roads.  The  new 
Missouri  law  provides  for  $16  a  year 
per  mile  for  dragging  eertaia  inter* 
county  earth  roads. 

Construction  and  Idaintenance.  — 
The  past  year  has  shown  bnt  few  new 
developments  in  cither  construction 
or  maintenance.  Instead,  there  has 
been  steady  progress  along  fairly 
well-established  lines.  Of  the  newer 
forms  of  construction,  concrete  with  a 
bituminous  wearing  surface  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  itSTslue  (A,  7.  B., 
1012,  p.  265).  Wayne  County,  Mich., 
continues  to  l«-nfl  in  the  construction 
of  plain  concrete  roads.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed,  however,  to 
give  US  a  definite  idi-a  of  the  life  or 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  plain 
eoncrete  road.  But  the  present  con- 
dition of  some  of  these  roads  which 
hnve  now  been  subject  to  fairly  heavy 
mixed  trathc  for  three  or  more  years 
would  indicate  at  least  a  low  mainte- 
nance cost  for  several  years  after 
construction.  In  the  standard  forms 
of  construction  we  note  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  questions  of  engineering 
practice  and  a  better  standardization 
of  the  materials,  especially  the  bitu- 
minous binders.  Asphaltic  oil,  coal 
tar,  and  asphalt  have  been  the  bind- 
er^ v^o"i  largely  employed  in  perma- 
nent improvement. 

The  mileage  of  sand-clay  roads  is 
increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  south- 
em  and  southwestern  states.  Com- 
binintj  as  it  does  a  low  first  cost  of 
construction  with  great  ease  of  main- 
tenance under  present  prevailing  traf- 
He  conditions,  the  sand-clay  road  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  idenl  for  Inr^re 
sections  of  the  agricultural  regions  of 
the  South.  It  is  estimated  that  over 


4,111)0  inilos  of  sand-clay  rnads  have 
bet-u  buill  in  15  states  during  1913, 
at  an  average  cost  not  exceeding  $750 
I>er  mile.  The  average  maintenance 
charges  on  the  sand-clay  roads  of  this 
region  have  probably  not  exceeded  $25 
per  mile  per  year. 

Brick  roads  are  yearly  b^^cnming 
more  popular,  especially  '  throughout 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  cost  of  a  well-constructed 
brick  road  averages  about  $1,000  per 
foot  of  width  for  each  mile  of  road. 
The  past  year  has  again  served  to 
emplinsize  the  fact  that,  of  construc- 
tion having  the  same  first  cost,  the 
brick  road  is  one  of  the  beiit  to  with- 
stand a  heavy  mixed  traffio. 

Road  maintenance  presents  tlir  larg- 
est  number  of  unsolved  problems  in  the 
field  of  highway  engineering.  Some 
of  these  questions  are  loeal,  others 
state  and  nation  wide:  •^nmp  arc  pure- 
ly engineering,  others  political  or  eco- 
nomic Everywhere  we  find  a  great 
diversity  of  practice,  opinions,  and 
also  cost.  The  state  oi  New  York 
finds  $1,000  per  mile  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  state  roads  In  first-class 
condition,  ^v!tile  Massachusetts  suc- 
ceeds in  keeping  her  state  roads  in  at 
least  a  fair  state  of  maintenance  for 
about  $600  per  mile  per  annum.  One 
thing  looms  larger  than  all  else.  tb<- 
steadily  increasing  cost  of  road  main- 
tenance during  &e  past  10  or  15 
years.  Trafiic  is  steadily  increasing  on 
our  roads,  but  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance is  increasing  at  a  much  greater 
rate,  especially  when  we  take  into 
"nncideration  tlie  increased  cost  of 
construction  made  necessary  by  pres- 
ent-day traffic.  Many  forms  of  road 
construction  employed  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  which  we  hoped  would  more 
than  ofl^set  their  increased  cost  in 
lower  maintenance,  are  only  adding 
to  our  burden.  Repeated  observations 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  on 
any  of  the  variously  bonded  macadam 
or  similar  road  surfaces  the  most  de- 
structive trafRc  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  heavy  automobiles  moving 
at  a  bi<^h  rate  of  speed  and  a  sulficioit 
number  of  heavily  loaded  wagons  on 
narrow  iron  tires  to  make  up  10  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  trame.  Ub* 
fortunately  this  is  the  character  of 
the  trafiflc  on  many  through  roads  in 
the  neighborhood  of  towns  or  dtiet. 
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State  and  Throuch  Roads.— In  th« 

construction  of  state  reads  New  York 
easily  leads  with  nearly  1,000  miles 
completed  iu  1913.  This  remarkably 
large  mileage,  however,  Ig  due  to  the 
larcre  number  of  contrac-ts  not  com- 
pleted ill  1912.  but  curried  over  to 
1913.  Of  the  ;^50,000,U00  bond  ibauc, 
$6,000,000  was  appropriated  for  eon 
etrurtinn,  while  the  legislature  appro- 
priated $3,464,476  for  maintenance. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  forced  to 
abridge  her  proposed  programme  of 
construction  because  of  lark  of  funds. 
An  amendment  to  the  constitution  to 
provide  for  the  issue  of  $50,000,000 
Dcmda  for  building  a  system  of  state 
roads  was  defeated  at  the  ^rcneral 
'  elections,  Nov.  3,  1913.  California  has 
practically  completed  the  final  loca- 
tion for  her  state  highway  system, 
while  about  300  miles  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  under  contract. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in 
routing  and  improving  interstate  and 


transcontinental  roads.  Nnmerons  or- 

ganizations  have  been  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  arlvancing  tlie  interest 
of  one  or  more  of  these  routes.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  old  historic  roads 
and  trails  have  been  marked  and  siif- 
lieiently  improved  to  permit  tlie  pas- 
sn^'e  of  automobile  trallic  at  least  a 
jmrtion  of  the  y^ar. 

International  Road  Congress. — The 
Third  International  Road  Conjiresa 
met  in  London,  June  23-28.  Tliough 
the  United  States  was  not  officiauy 
repre<?cnted,  17  of  tho  140  reports  and 
communications  brought  before  that 
body  were  presented  by  Americans* 
The*  full  deliberations  and  commnni* 
eat  ions  of  this  great  body  of  eminent 
highway  engineers  liave  been  pub- 
lisned  and  rorms  perliaps  the  latest 
and  most  authoritative  statements  on 
nearly  every  phase  of  highway  engi- 
neering {Reports  of  the  TJiird  Inietr 
natitmal  Road  Congress,  W.  Rees  Jef- 
frys,  SSecretaty,  Jjondon,  XSngland). 


WAXE&WAYS 
T.  W.  Vak  Meibb 


Federal  Appropriations.  —  By  the 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  approved 
I^larch  4,  1913,  Congress  appropriated 
841.073.004  and  antI,ori;-'M|  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  additional  work»  the  total  cost  of 
which  is  not  to  exceed  $6,795,800.  In 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act 
approved  June  23,  1913,  the  sum  of 
$10,040,795  was  appropriated,  chiefly 
to  pay  for  previous  contracts  for  river 
and  harbor  improvement.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  rivers  and  harbors, 
up  to  and  including  the  appropria- 
tions during  1913,  was$74G.927,946.6I. 
The  amount  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  durlnff  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  was  $40,725,- 
685.09. 

Work  of  the  Army  Engineers.— Much 

progress  has  been  made  by  the  En 
gineer  Corps  of  the  Army  diirinj]^  the 
past  year  in  the  betterment  of  prac 
tically  all  the  coast  and  lake  harbors 
and  the  navii/able  rivorR.  The  more 
important  improvements  are  described 
in  the  f(dlowing  paragraphs: 

Atlantic  Coast.  — The  harbor  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  being  deepened 


and  widened.  At  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket,  in  conjunction  with  the  work 
of  improving  the  harbors  and  chan* 

nela.  which  is  being  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation,  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 

are  exprndinrr  $2,000,000  for  the  con- 
stnietinn  of  better  terminal  facilities. 

Tiie  work  of  securing  a  35-ft.  chan- 
nel at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor 
has  been  completed,  and  the  di-ctlL'ini; 
of  the  dangerous  Pollock  Hip  Channel 
at  the  entrance  of  Nantucket  Sound 
was  continued. 

At  y.'W  York,  the  cifv  nnd  tho 
Federal  Government  are  cooperating 
In  the  work  of  improving  Jamaica 
Bay.  Tlie  new  Ambrose?  Channel  is 
now  practically  finished.  Considerable 
progres.s  was  made  during  the  year  in 
the  work  of  deepening  the  Bay  Ridge 
and  Red  Hook  cnannels  and  Flushing 
Harbor.  The  harbor  at  Newark.  N.  J., 
has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  IG  ft. 
at  mean  low  water. 

Tlie  work  of  secnrlncr  a  35-ft.  depth 
in  the  Delaware  River  between  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Atlantic  is  about  one- 
fourth  completed,  and  at  tlie  present 
rate  of  progress  should  be  finished  in 
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1915.   The  deepening  of  the  channel 

of  the  Delaware  River  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Trenton,  authorized  in  1910, 
was  completed  in  Iday.  The  chauiiel 
is  now  200  ft.  wide  and  has  a  mtni- 
inuni  depth  of  12  ft.  at  mean  low 
water. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Ca- 
nal, the  purchase  of  which  was  au- 

tliorizid  by  Congros«»  in  1012,  passed 
into  the  poHgession  df  tlif  I'ederal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Spring  and  was  opened 
to  free  navigation.  The  price  paid 
was  $500,000.  The  Beaufort  cut  fr<»m 
Beaufort  Inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  has 
been  completed,  and  within  a  few 
years  there  will  be  a  sheltered  water- 
way, with  n  ininimnm  depth  of  12  ft., 
extending  along  the  coast  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  Beanfort,  1  C. 

The  construction  of  the  harbor  of 
refniTP  at  Cape  Hook,  N.  C,  is  pro- 
ceeding. Congress  appropriated  $500,- 
000  for  the  continuation  of  this  work, 
and  authorirod  contracts  for  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $000,000. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  work  of 
widening  the  28-ft.  harbor  channel  i^ 
almost  nnished.  an'l  I'm  •2t'^t  clianm  l 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  likewi.^e  Bearing 
completion. 

6mf  Coast.— The  deepening  of  the 
chnnnel  in  Hillsboro  Bay  to  Tampa 
has  lK»en  continued,  and  $200,000  was 
appropriated  for  its  completion.  Tlic 
dredging  of  the  chnnnd  in  !\Tolii!»»  Bay 
to  a  depth  of  27  ft.  \\  \\\  soon  be  done. 
The  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
River  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
rtl  ft.  at  mr^an  low  Avater, 

Galveston  Channel  had  durint?  the 
past  year  a  depth  of  3U  ft  »  alightly 
less  than  the  depth  during  1912.  The 
work  of  securinjr  HO-ft.  channel  from 
the  inner  bar  to  51st  Street  is  now 
under  way.  The  dredging  of  the  Texas 
Citv  Channel  from  Galveston  to  Texas 

4- 

City,  which  is  ultimately  to  have  a 
depth  of  30  ft.,  has  been  continued, 
and  a  depth  of  24  ft.  has  been  attained 
for  most  of  the  distance.  The  work 
of  dredging'  the  Houston  Ship  Chan 
nel  to  secure  a  depth  of  25  ft.  from 
Galveston  to  Long  Beach,  near  Hous- 
ton, is  being  done  at  the  joint  expense 
nf  t'K  r r  ^  r  il  Govrrnment  and  Harris 
County,  Texas.  The  canal  from  Gal- 
veston to  Corpus  Christi,  an  intra- 
coastal  waterway  skirting  the  const 


was  completed  and  opened  to  naviga^ 

lion  throughout  its  length  in  1913. 
This  canal  is  a  link  of  the  project  for 
a  waterway  cuvenng  a  distance  of 
700  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Rio  Grande  !)clow  Brownsville,  Te\., 
which  in  turn  is  a  part  of  the  groat 
plan  for  a  protected  waterway  along 
the  entire  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  The  canal  from  S'ahine 
Pass  to  Port  Arthur  was  deepened  and 
widened,  and  $400,000  more  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  continuation  of  the 
work. 

Pacific  Coast.— The  construction  of 
the  immense  jetties  and  the  dredging 
of  the  river  bottom  at  the  mouth  of 

flic  CoInniMa  Piver  were  continued 
throughout  the  year,  and  Congress 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  carry  on 
tlic  w'oik  in  ini  l.  Tho  harbor  chan- 
nel at  Oakland.  (  al.,  was  dredged  to 
a  depth  of  21.5  ft.  at  mean  low  water, 
and  the  30-ft.  channel  to  the  artificial 
harbor  at  L<»s  Ati.rf  Its.  t(K'<  ther  with 
the  east  and  west  basins  of  the  harbor, 
are  practically  completed. 

River  ImproTcment.— A  million  dol- 
lar<?  WM«  appropriated  in  1013  for  the 
continuation  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Hudson  River  below  Troy.  The 
approaching  completion  of  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Cannl  insitres  an 
increase  of  the  commercial  importance 
•  >f  tlip  Hudson. 

The  ron=truction  of  iho  cprlos  of 
54  locks  and  dams  in  the  Ohio  River 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Cairo,  which 
will  give  the  river  a  minimum  depth 
of  nine  feet  throughout  the  year,  is 
proceeding,  11  dams  now  being  fin- 
ished. An  appropriation  of  $1,800,000 
was  made  during  the  year  for  con- 
tinuing the  improvemont.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  wns  authorized  to  make 
contracts  for  further  work  to  cost  not 
more  than  $3,200,000. 

For  the  c^n'^trnrf  ion  of  lovees  along 
fho  "Mississippi  River  and  the  deepen- 
in  i:  of  its  channel,  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing a  permanent  depth  of  nine  feet 
1i  w  the  mouth  of  tlic  Ohio  River, 
t  on^'fijsa  appropriated  $6,000,000  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  dam  now  under  construction  in 
the  Mi>'iH:>ippi  River  just  below  Min- 
neapolis w^ill  be  completed  in  1915. 
This  structure  will  give  a  depth  of 
9.5  ft.  at  Minneapolis.   In  addition  to 


of  Texas  for  a  distance  of  200  miles.  |  supplying  that  city  with  a  navigable 
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waterway,  the  new  dam  will  aHord 
facilities  for  tlie  generation  of  a  mini* 

mum  supply  of  oloctrie  power  of  10,000 
h.  p.  daily.  Tho  elictric  plant  will 
probably  be  leased  and  operated  by 
the  University  of  Minnesiota. 

The  improvetnont  of  tlir  (  li  uinel  of 
the  Mississippi  from  Miuueapolis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  proceeding, 
$2,600,000  havin<^'  been  appropriated 
for  the  work  in  The  work  of 

making  a  permaniiit  tf-ft.  channel  in 
the  mFbsouH  River  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  l)«'in<? 
pushed  forward,  and  $2,000,000  more 
was  appropriated  toward  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  construction  of  the  fourth  lock 
on  the  American  side  of  St-  Mary's 
River  is  now  under  way;  a  new  lock 
and  canal  have  been  authorized  and  an 
appropriation  of  $1J)00.000  made  to 
start  their  construction. 

The  canalization  of  the  Columbia 
River  from  its  month  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  in  1015,  after 
which  Lewiston  will  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  seaports  of  the  nation. 

Many  other  rivers  of  more  or  less 
commercial  importance  are  being  im- 
prored  by  the  constmction  of  locks 
and  dams  and  by  dredginp,  the  War- 
rior, Black  Warrior,  Tombigbee,  Trin- 
ity, Bra/OS,  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
and  Detroit  all  receiving  appropria- 
tions, while  scores  of  smaller  streams 
are  also  being  deepened  av<]  'widened. 

Improvements  by  State  and  Private 
Afenciei.— The  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal,  for  the  construction  of 
which  the  people  of  the  state  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $101,000,000  in  1903,  is 
about  two-thirds  finished.  On  Oct. 
1  (l)c  value  of  contracts  executed 
amounted  to  approximnf elv  $83,000.- 
000,  and  the  value  of  work  completed 
to  approximately  $64,000,000.  The 
route  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  and 
branclics  has  been  larp^ly  iVnndoned, 
the  Barge  Canal  project  being  largely 
a  scheme  of  river  canalization.  The 
main  branch  of  the  new  waterway  fol- 
lows the  bed  of  the  ^foliawk  "River 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  a  point 
near  Rome,  after  which  Wood  Creek, 
Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Oneida,  Seneca 
and  Clyde  rivers  are  utilized  to  carry 
the  channel  to  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  where  tha  bed  of  the  old 


caiml  is  retained  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  to  Buffalo.    The  new 

cnnnl.  with  a  minimum  depth  of  12  ft. 
and  a  minimum  width  at  the  bottom 
of  75  ft.,  will  accommodate  barges  of 
3,000  tons  capacity,  making  possible 
a  traffic  25  times  as  l;ir'_'-«  as  the  old 
canal  was  able  to  accommodate.  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo  are  planning 
the  construction  of  extensive  terminiu 
facilities  to  care  for  the  commerce 
the  Barge  Canal  is  expected  to  bear, 
and  the  Federal  Qovemment  is  ex- 
pending large  sums  on  the  improve* 
nient  of  the  Hudson  "River. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Bwusard's  Bay,  is  about  three- 
fourths  done.  Tliis  canal,  wliich  is 
being  built  by  a  private  corporation, 
was  begun  in  June,  lUill),  and  it  is 
exi>ected  that  it  will  be  finished  in 
1915.  It  is  eight  miles  k  i  _•,  with  a 
minimum  bottom  width  of  lOU  ft.  and 
a  mean  low  water  depth  of  25  ft.  A 
tonnage  of  about  26,000,000  now 
pas^p^  around  Capo  Cn<\  annually,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  large  part  of 
this  tonnage  will  pass  through  the 
canal,  which  will  afford  i  nuich  safer 
and  shorter  route.  Tlie  Fe.lcral  (^>v- 
ernment  has  authorized  a  survey  of 
Buzzard's  Bay  with  a  view  to  the  re< 
moval  of  tli»'  obstructions  at  the 
soutliern  entrnnnf  "f  <hc  Canal. 

Other  "Wateiway  Projects, — One  of 
the  most  important  movements  to- 
ward  the  improvement  of  inland  water- 
wnys  is-  that  for  wf  ininL'  a  chain 
of  intrucoastal  waterways  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  Already  several  links  of 
the  clinin  have  been  compl-ted.  tlie 
notable  advances  of  the  year  Ix'ing  the 
improvement  of  the  upper  Delaware 
River  and  the  opening  of  the  Cheea* 
peake  and  Albemarle  Canal.  During 
1913,  Gen.  W.  H.  Bixby,  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  Army,  in  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,*  recommended  that 
flie  Fedoral  Government  construct  im- 
mediately a  lock  cnnnl.  12  ft.  deep 
with  a  bottom  wiiltli  of  90  ft.,  from 
the  Delaware  River  to  New  York  Har- 
bor, purchase  tho  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  and  transform  it  into 
a  sea-level  canal,  and  open  a  seven- 
foot  waterway  from  Beaufort,  K".  C., 
to  the  tipper  St.  .John's  River.  Fla., 
whence  it  i«  proposed  sub?KV}n*>nt1y  to 
build  a  canal  across  Florida  to  the 
Gulf  of  Hexieo  to  connect  with  the 
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chain  of  waterways  being  constructed 
along  the  eotir«  Ouif  coast 

T&  eonBtniction  of  a  great  water- 
way from  Cbicago  tu  the  Gulf  of  i 
Mexico,  for  which  there  has  been  much 
agitation  during  Teccnt  years,  an<l 
toward  the  building  of  a  part  of 
which  the  people  of  Tllinois  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $20,000,000  in  1008,  is 
not  receiving  general  8up]>ort.  The 
Secretary  of  War  denied  tho  aj>plica- 
tion  of  the  F?anitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago for  permission  to  divert  from 
Lake  Michigan  10,000  cub.  ft.  of  water 
per  second,  in^toad  of  4,1G7  cub.  ft.  as 
at  present  authorized,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  resulting  reduction  of  the 
level  of  the  Great  Lakes  would  cause 
an  injury  to  navigation  that  would 
more  than  offset  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  increased  flow  of  water 
through  the  Chir:i-    Dmin  ujc  Canal. 

The  Ohio  Vaiiey  Floods. —  The 
Spring  of  1013  witnessed  a  most  dis- 
astrous flood  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Bftwprn  March  23  and  26  there  wnM 
a  rainfall  averaging  six  inches  all 
over  both  states.    All  the  northern 


tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  down* 
pour,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  coun- 
try were  submerged.  The  deluge  of 
water  made  the  Ohio  liivtr  overflow, 
causing  serious  losses  all  along  its 
banks,  the  greatest  damage  heinf,'  done 
at  Henderson,  Evansville  and  Cairo. 
The  Mississippi  overflowed  its  banks 
in  many  places,  but  its  waters  did  not 
reach  such  a  high  stage  as  during  the 
great  floods  of  1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  267).    The  unexpected  disasters 

•along  the  smaller  streams  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  has  caust^d  a  more  doter- 
mincd  movement  toward  measures  for 
flood  prevention  and  control.  Federal, 
state,  nnl  h^ral  govommonts  nrp  au- 
thorizing investigations  of  the  entire 
prohlem.  The  anniial  loss  from  floods 
in  the  United  States  averages  more 
th.Tu  $50,000,000.  The  saving  of  half 
this  amount  each  year  would  soon 
pay  for  a  system  of  reservoirs  and 
dikes  which  would  prevent  the  con- 
tinual recnrrenee  nf  Hoatructive  inun- 

I  dations.    ( See  also  XXIII,  Civil  Enr 

I  gineering. ) 


THE  FAVAMA  GAKAXi 

Francis  G.  Wickware 


Al>prOpfiations.— The  total  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress  for  the 
Panama  Canal  up  to  June  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  $349,505,223.14,  includ- 
ing $16,265,303  approprint<  <l  by  the 
Ur*»ent  Deficiency  Act  of  June  23. 
19f3.  Of  this  amount  $10,670,050 
was  for  fortifications.  $4,870,000  of 
which  was  appropriatod  hy  tli*^  Aft 
of  June  25,  and  §21.411.50  was  for 
the  relief  of  private  persons.  The 
balance  of  $338,806,861.68  was  appro- 
priated fir  tlie  construction  of  the 
canal  and  is  a  charge  against  the 
total  authorized  bond  issue  of  $376,- 
200.900.  Up  to  June  30,  1913,  a  total 
of  $318,132,050.70  had  lw»en  disbursml 
for  canal  construction,  leaving  an 
actual  cash  balance  of  $20,673,904.79. 
Tlie  balance  available  for  appropria- 
tion is  janO. 394,038.42.  Th^  pstiinate 
for  the  fiscal  year  1915.  suhiuitttd  to 
Congress  on  Dee.  2,  is  $26,326,085. 

Status  of  the  Work.  —  Colonel 
Goethals'  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 


by  the  clo.se  of  the  year  ending  June 
.30.  1013,  on  the  completion  of  the 
lock  gates  by  the  contractors  and  on 
the  cessation  of  slides.  His  latest 
report,  published  on  Xov.  24,  records 
the  completion  of  the  concrete  work 
on  the  locks  during  the  fiscal  year 
1913  and  explains  that  but  for  slides 
tho  rxcavntifin  of  Culebra  Cut  uouhl 
also  have  been  completed.  Slides  and 
breaks  have  increased  as  the  Cut 
was  deepi'Mi  <1.  The  most  troublesome 
movement  durinjf  the  year  was  the 
slide  at  Cucaracha.  It  was  predictecl 
in  the  report  for  1012  that  the  move- 
ment at  thiH  point  was  pr.oct ii  illv 
ondod.  UKKt  of  the  surface  stone  and 
i  lay  having  slid  o(T,  exposing  several 
large  dykes  and  flows  of  basalt 
which  vn^iM  maintain  in  place  the 
reinaining  material.  On  Jan.  20,  how- 
evor,  the  basalt  rocks  broke  and 
2,000.000  cu.  yd.  of  material  slid  into 
the  Cut,  closing  is  completely.  While 
the  excavation  of  all  the  other  slides 
n  the  dry  «»uYd  be  completed  by  Jon. 


year  1912  (.4.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  208)  i    

predicated  the  completion  of  the  eanar  1,  1014,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
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removal  of  the  Cucaracha  slide  by 
Bteani  shovels  would  take  aeveral 
months  longer.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, to  leave  it  for  excavation  by 
dredging  as  soon  as  drodpes  could  be 
brought  into  the  cut  through  the  locks. 

A  new  agreement  wita  the  eon- 
tractors  for  the  lock  gates  was  en- 
tered into  on  May  20  granting  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  locks  because  of  UDavofdable 
delays  due  to  causes  beyond  the  con- 
tractors' control.  This  agreement 
provided  that  all  gates  necessary  to 
permit  the  lockage  of  vessels  through 
one  side  of  each  flifiht  from  ocean  to 
oopan,  shniihl  ho  completed  by  Oct.  1, 
while  all  the  remaining  gates  at  Ga- 
tun  and  Pedro  Miguel  should  be  com- 
pleted bv  Jnn.  1,  1914,  and  at  Mira- 
florcs  by  March  1,  1914.  On  Sept  26 
a  tug  was  locked  through  Oatun 
IiOeks  into  Gatun  Lake  and  on  Oct.  1 
water  was  admitted  to  Culcbra  Cut 
through  sluices  in  the  dike  at  Gam- 
boa.  The  dike  was  blown  up  on  Oct. 
10  by  a^ charge  of  eight  tons  of  dyna- 
TTiite  ex'ploded  by  the  prc-«nrp  of  a 
button  by  President  Wilson  m  Wash- 
ington, Dredges  immediately  began 
work  on  the  dike  and  f)n  Oct.  20 
dredges  pn'^^pd  throuLxh  the  opening 
and  attacked  the  north  side  of  Cu- 
caracha slide.  The  first  lockage  was 
rnadt'  at  Mira floras  on  Oct.  14  and 
the  first  lockage  at  Pedro  Miguel  on 
the  24th.  On  the  2r>th  dredges  began 
work  on  the  soutl  I  I*  <  f  (  iiraracha 
slide.  By  the  middle  of  IVtt  inher  a 
channel  was  cut  through  the  slide,  and 
on  Jan.  7,  1014,  the  crane  boat  La 
Valley  completed  the  first  passage  of 
the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocran.  Secre- 
tary oif  War  Garrison  predicted  in  No- 
vember that  the  canal  would  he  open 
for  traffic  early  in  the  Spring  of  1014, 
but  the  formal  openini'  will  await  final 
completion  later  in  tiie  year. 

To  Dec.  1  the  f^nnd  total  of  canal 
excavation  was  213,004,031  cu.  yd., 
leavin;:  1S.448,9C9  cu.  yd.  to  be  ex- 
cavated, under  the  revised  estimate 
of  July  1,  1013. 

Atln'ntic  Division. — Tlie  work  of  the 
Atlantic   division  during  the  fiscal 


site  of  the  Gatun  locks  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1012, 
p.  269)  was  completed  in  November, 
1912.  With  the  exception  nf  a  few 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  miscellaneous 
finishing,  the  concrete  work  of  the 
locks  was  completed  on  June  14;  the 
total  amount  of  concrete  laid  in  the 
locks  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  2,040,715  cu.  yd.,  of  which  164,- 
715  en.  yd.  was  placed  during  the 
n^enl  year.  The  Gatun  dam  wa« 
raised  during  the  fiscal  year  to  prac- 
tically its  full  height,  with  three  to 
five  feet  additional  along  the  axis  to 
allow  for  settlement.  The  dry  fill 
amounted  to  2,159,159  cu.  yd.,  and 
the  hydraulic  fill,  which  was  stopped 
in  September,  1012,  to  022.877  cu. 
yd.  In  the  ppHlway  21,710  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete  was  placed  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  to  224,132  cu.  yd., 
and  the  construction  of  the  hydro- 
electric plank  was  begun.  Dredges 
worked  in  the  canal  prism  through- 
out the  year,  mainly  for  the  removal 
of  silt;  tlie  dry  excavation  wa?i  com- 
pleted during  the  fiscal  year  1912. 

Central  Dmsion.— Excavation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  this  division,  the 
work  of  which  innluded  nil  excavation 
betwen  Gatun  Dam  and  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  was  confined  to  Culebra  Cut. 
From  the  nnnnl  }ui>m  a  total  of  12.- 
582,124  cu.  vd.  of  material  was  re- 
moved,  nearly  all  of  which  was  rock. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  July  1, 
1012,  this  amount  'A  r)<;  more  than  .=!uf- 
ficient  to  complete  the  excavation  in 
this  section.  Because  of  slides,  how- 
ever, there  still  remained  to  be  «c- 
cavated  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yenr 
an  estimated  total  of  8,200,000  cu. 
yd.,  representing  an  increase  in  the 
estim.ite  nf  the  preceding  year  of 
0.280.237  cu.  yd.  The  total  amount 
of  material  excavated  from  this  divi- 
sion from  the  American  occupation  to 
July  1,  1013,  was  107,139,181  cu.  yd., 
of  which  93,305,075  cu.  yd.  was  from 
I  ulebra  Cut.  By  Nov.  1,  the  material 
to  be  removed  was  reduced  to  6,251,- 
.300  cu,  yd. 

Of  the  total  excavation  during  the 
fiscal  year,  5,899,200  cu.  yd.,  or  46.67 


year  included  the  construction  of  the  j  per  cent,  was  removed  because  of 
locks  and  dams  at  Gatun  and  the  ex- 1  slides;  in  the  f!~eal  year  1912  exca- 

cavntirn  between  the  locks  and  deep'vntion  brcausG  of  slides  amounted  to 
water  in  the  Caribbean.  The  small  1  35.90  per  cent,  of  the  total.  To  the 
amount  oi  excavation  required  at  the  |  end  of  June,  1013,  the  total  amount 
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of  slide  material  removed  from  Cu- 
lebra  Cut  was  22^70,200  cu.  yd,,  an 

inorease  of  2,304,200  cu.  vd.  over  the 

estimate  submitted  in  Co!on«^l  (Jnpth- 
&W  report  for  1912.  As  noted  above 
the  Cucaraeha  slide  has  been  the  most 
troublesome. 

At  the  close  of  tho  fiscal  year  the 
area  still  in  motion  wai^  approximate- 
ly 60  aeres.  Since  this  slide  began  to 
move  in  July,  1005,  a  total  of  :5.S50,- 
600  cti.  yd.  of  material  had  been  re- 
mov«'d  from  it  to  July  1,  1913,  and 
on  that  date  approximately  1,500,000 
cn.  yd.  remained  to  be  excavated.  Lit- 
tle ]iroi.'r(  SS  was  made  until  water  was 
admitted  to  the  Cut  in  October;  since 
then  several  dredges  have  hwn  at  work. 
From  the  West  Culebra  slide,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  68  acreSt  1,922,700  eu. 
yd.  of  material  was  removed  during 
the  fiscal  year,  making  the  total  since 
the  slide  began  in  Oi  tober,  1907.  8.- 
687,600  cu.  yd.;  the  amount  remain- 
ing to  be  excavated  on  Julv  1,  1913, 
was  estimated  at  2,390,000  cu.  yd. 
From  the  F.n^t  Tijlobra  slide,  which 
developed  in  January,  1907,  and  cov- 
ers an  area  of  approximately  56  acres, 
the  total  amount  of  Tiiatri  ial  rpmovod 
to  July  1,  1913.  was  5,006,200  cu.  yd., 
of  which  1,676,300  cu.  yd.  was  re- 
moved during  the  fiscal  year,  leaving 
about  2.0OO.000  cu.  yd. 

Pacific  Division,— The  Pacific  divi- 
sion, in  charfre  of  the  construction  of 
the  lork^  and  dams  at  Pedro  Miguel 
and  Mira Mores  and  the  excavation  of 
the  canal  prism  between  the  locks  and 
below  Miraflores  to  deep  water  in  the 
Pacific,  was  abolished  on  Deo.  12, 
1012,  and  it.=i  work  divided  between 
two  new  divisions  reporting  to  the 
chief  engineer,  the  fifth  in  charge  of 
(Mtn^trurtion  and  dry  excavation,  and 
the  sixlli  in  charge  of  dredging  oper- 
ations. At  Pi'dro  Miguel  58.367  cu. 
vd.  of  concrete  was  added  to  the 
locks,  bringing  the  total  to  906,293  cu. 


yd.,  and  practically  completing  the 
concrete  work.  The  west  dam  also 
was  finished  at  cl'  .  dion  107  with 
the  addition  of  114,117  cu.  yd.  of  fill, 
bringing  the  total  to  696,5^8  cu.  yd. 

The  concrete  work  at  Miraflores 
Locks  was  completed  on  May  17 ;  450,- 
792  cu.  yd.  oi  concrete  was  placed 
during  the  fiscal  year,  bringing  the 
total  to  1,476,896  eu.  yd.  To  the  spill- 
way dam  (M.112  cu.  yd.  of  concrete 
was  added  durin<;  the  fiscal  yrar;  the 
concrete  work  on  the  spillway  was 
completed  on  Oct.  8.  The  west  dam 
was  completed  with  the  addition  of 
418,375  cu.  yd.  of  dry  lill,  and  1,12*^.- 
769  cu.  yd.  of  back  fill  was  placed  lu 
the  lock  walls,  bringing  the  total  to 
2,006,054  cu.  yd. 

Dry  excavation  in  the  canal  prism, 
between  the  locks  and  below  Mira- 
flores totalled  3,120,851  cu.  yd.  dur- 
inj?  the  fiscal  year.  The  dredges  in 
charge  of  the  sixth  division  removed 
4,321,066  cu.  yd.,  leaving  3,447,774 
cu.  yd.  to  be  excavated.  At  the  close 
of  tlio  fiscal  year  the  channel  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  40*  ft.  for 
the  first  mile  and  a  half,  36  ft.  for 
i\n'  7ie\t  five  miles,  and  10  to  30  ft* 
btjtweu  this  point  and  the  locks.  Silt- 
age  in  the  prism  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  2,084,000  cu.  yd. 
On  Xov.  1  the  matorinl  to  hp  romoi^d 
by  dredging  in  tins  division  amount- 
ed to  2,224.957  cu.  yd. 

Labor. — The  number  of  employees 
on  i)u'  work  of  the  canal  and  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  increased  steadily  dur« 
ing  the  first  nine  montns  of  the  fiscal 
year,  from  34,957  on  July  1,  1912,  to 
44,733  on  March  26,  the  largest  num* 
her  in  tlie  historv  of  the  virork.  On 
June  30,  1013,  the  number  of  em- 
ployoos  vrna  4^.350,  and  by  Oct.  29, 
the  force  had  decrease*!  to  ^^6.426. 
The  average  number  of  American  em- 
ployees during  the  fiscal  year  was 
6,110. 


SOCKSy  WHABVSSi  AlTD  WAIEBTBOITTS 

Btntt  J.  Rahagb 


AdmimsUation.—Thc  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  War  Depart- 
ment, c'tnMislics  harbor  and  pierhead 
lines  that  determine  the  length  of 
wharves;  constructs  breakwaters;  it 
also  deepens,  widens  and  otherwise 


improves  harbor  channels.  Several 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
mnrco  aid  the  navigation  of  hnrhnra 
and  other  watercourses  by  lightmg, 
buoying,  and  charting  them.  Munic- 
ipal and  stftte  governments  are  more 
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directly  concerned  with  the  ownership 
of  waterfronts  and  with  the  adminia- 
tration  of  ports.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, an  augmenting  tendency  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities  to  co(5perato 
with  the  Federal  Government  iu  the 
matter  of  hwbor  improTemeiits. 

As  regards  the  ownership  of  watcr- 
fronl*;  and  the  construction  of  wharves 
and  other  terminals,  these,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  have  been  largely 
matters  of  private  enterprise.  Thus 
the  waterfront  at  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  American  ports  belong  to  rail- 
roads and  industrial  companies,  while 
port    terminal    facilities,  including 
docks,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  me- 
chanical appUanoea  for  loading  and 
discharging  vessels  are  generally  the 
property  of  dock  companies,  rnilroafls, 
coal,  ore,  and  other  business  corjjora- 
tiona  that  are  frequently  unconnected 
with  general  shipping.    But  there  is 
to-day  a  widespread  rnovcinent  to  ac- 
quire these  facilities,  as  did  years  ago 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and,  in 
less  dopree.  New  yryrV.,  for  the  general 
use  of  the  shipping  public  and  thereby 
to  eliminate,  as  it  were,  all  private 
gain  from  the  waterfronts.   This  has 
operated  to  bring  about  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  centralization  iu  port  admin- 
istration.   Ideals  such  as  those  just 
described  represent  the  forward  move- 
ment of  American  ports,  a  movement 
that  found   national  expression  at 
New  York  City  in  December,  1912, 
at  a  conference  held  there  of  port 
authorities^  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  all  of  tlic  leading  ports  of 
the  United  States.    After  a  general 
exehanfro  of  views  relating  to  port 
construction  and  ndministration,  the 
conference  was  organized  as  a  perma- 
nent association.  Its  second  meeting 
was  held  at  New  Orleans  in  Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

New  York.— Two  states,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  are  represented  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  wlio'^e  total 
waterfront  af <?ro'_rnf  f  ^  770  miles.  Tlie 
frontage  in  New  York  City  aggregates 
577  miles,  of  which  that  municipality 
owns  310  miles  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 10  miles.  The  cttr  nHo  owns 
235  wharves  out  of  a  total  of  805, 
and  the  rent  therefrom  in  1912  was 
$4,240,510.  Jurisdiction  over  these 
public  wharves  is  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  DocIdb.   The  length  of 


waterfront  in  public  o%vnershlp  is  in* 
creasing  each  year  and  has  been  ao 
increasing  since  1871,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Docks  and  Ferries  was 
urgauized.  Three  years  ago  there  was 
constructed  the  last  monumental  im- 
provement, the  Chelsea  trans-Atlantic 
steamship  terminals.  But  the  rapid 
growth  of  trans- Atlantic  liners  has 
forced  the  city  to  secure  a  new  loca- 
tion, and  it  is  now  constructing  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  West  46th  Street,  North 
River,  a  modern  steamship  terminal 
capaUe  of  accommodating  1,000-ft. 
liners.  ;Meanwliile,  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission of  New  Jersey,  in  its  report 
to  the  Governor,  outlines  a  plan  to 
improve  the  portion  of  this  water- 
front that  is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
The  report  also  points  out  that  New 
Jersey  has  too  long  allowed  its  por- 
tion of  this  riparian  property  to  bo 
exploited  by  railroads  for  ligliterflge 
purposes  and  in  the  general  interest 
of  other  sections  of  New  York  Harbor. 

Boston. — During  the  past  year  tii6 
Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  a 
state  board  for  whose  work  the  legis- 
lature authorized  a  bond  issue  of 
$9,000,000,  have  been  actively  devel- 
oping shipping  facilities.  At  South 
Boston,  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  has 
been  recentiv  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,000.  It  is  1.200  ft.  lon^r  by  400 
A\i(ie.  On  tlic  Commonwealth  Flats, 
also  in  South  Boston,  tlie  lessee,  a 
private  company,  is  erecting  the  Fish 
Pier,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
iish  terminals  in  the  world,  if  not  the 
finest.  In  East  Boston  the  Board  is 
expropriatinf?  and  widening  a  pier  at 
a  cost  of  $1,750,000.    A  large  dry 

dock  is  nl><>  projected. 

Philadelphia.— About  six  years  ago 
the  legislature  of  Fennsylvaniaereated 
a  Department  of  Dodu,  Wharves  and 
Ferries,  which  was  empowered  to  pur- 
chase and  construct  port  terminal  fa- 
cilities. Under  the  direction  of  this 
department  the  city  is  gradually  re- 
orfrnnirin?  shipping  facilities.  The 
waterfront  is  still  largely  owned  by 
private  corporaticms.  Recently,  how- 
ever, several  piers  have  been  taken 
over  under  nn  eminent  domain  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature.  The  Dock 
Street  Pier,  costing  the  city  about 
$1,000,000,  including  the  site,  is  about 
completed.  Preliminary  work  >ifi^  nUo 
been  started  ou  the  Southwark  Pier^. 
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In  1913  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
propriated $250,000  for  the  improve- 
iiioiit  uf  piiblio' docks  and  whanres  at 
Philadi-lj.liia. 

Baltimore.  —  la  leceai  years  the 
state  legislature  and  the  voters  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  have  authorized  the 
issue  of  bonds  aggregating  $9,000,000. 
After  the  great  conflagration  of  1904, 
the  Burnt  District  Commission  em 
braced  the  opportunity  to  launch  a 
scheme  of  public  wliarves,  and  this 
policy  has  won  ita  way.  A  new  com- 
mercial and  recreation  pier  is  in 
course  of  erection  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1914.  Private  corporations 
nave  also  been  actively  developing 
their  fnmtage  during  the  past  year 
at  both  Baltimore  and  the  near-hv 
ports  of  Canton  and  Port  Covington. 

SsTsnnali. — The  city  has  acquired 
803  ft.  of  wharfage  on  the  city  front 
and  400  ft.  of  waterfront  on  the  up- 
per harbor.  There  are  nine  public 
docks  and  29  private  owners.  Farther 

harbor  iinprovonicjita  incltule  a  turn- 
ing basin  to  accommodate  the  largest 
liners.  During  the  past  year  the 
railroads  have  expended  more  than 
$].OMn.ooo  on  new  -lips,  wharves, 
warehouses,  and  other  terminals.  The 
wharves  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Co.,  which  were  burned 
early  in  iniH.  are  bein|jr  rebuilt  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

Mohfle  has  hough t  2,000  fi.  of  wa- 
terfront, erected  steel  shed-^,  7. 240  ft. 
long  by  100  wide,  and  has  expended 
$20,000  to  help  dredge  the  harbor. 

GalTeston.  —  Recent  Improvements 
by  private  parties  are  the  installment 
of  three  banana  ennveyors,  the  eon- 
struction  of  several  piers  and  of  24 
miles  of  railroad  terminals. 

New  0rlean8.--The  Board  of  Com- 
missioner'' of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
a  state  board,  took  over  the  public 
wharf  system  in  1001.  The  earnings 
of  tho  Board  in  1912  amounted  to 
$429,990,  as  against  $396,730  the  pre 
ceding  year.  There  are  41.4  miles  of 
waterfront  under  the  control  of  this 
Board,  five  miles  of  wharfage,  with  an 
area  of  2,2^4.571  sq.  ft.,  and  3.6(1 
miles  of  steel  sheds,  with  an  area  of 
8,042,680  sq.  ft;  only  six  wharres  are 
owned  by  private  parties.  A  public 
belt  railroad  fonnccts  the  wharves 
with  the  industrial  section  of  th*^ 
port.   In  reoent  years,  hoods  aggre 


gating  $3,500,000  have  been  issued  to 
better  the  harbor  facilities.  Among 
recent  improvements  are  a  new  whari^ 
1,500  ft.  in  length,  seven  banana  con- 
veyors, six  conveyors  at  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co/s  wharf,  and  appUances  at 
the  Sugar  Refinery  wharf.  The  Board 
han  erected  three  oonveyois  to  unload 
bananas. 

San  Frandseo. — The  10  miles  of 

V  aterfront  at  San  .Francisco  and  its 
;50  projecting  wharves,  together  with 
a  belt  railroad  serving  the  waterfront, 
are  owned  hy  the  state  of  California 
and  are  administered  through  a  State 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  It 
lias  never  been  necessary  to  deepen  or 
widen  the  harhor,  as  all  channels  are 
well  scoured  by  tides.  For  port  im- 
provements there  have  been  issued 
during  the  past  10  years  bonds  aggre- 
gating $12,000,000,  running  for  75 
years,  and  redeemable  from  harbor 
dues.  Wharves  are  leased  for  terms 
not  exceeding  15  years,  the  lessee  pay- 
ing in  advance  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. There  are  now  in  course  of 
coniitruction  or  projected,  18  new  con- 
crete piers,  some  of  which  are  to  re- 
plnrr  \':r,n,]rii  structures. 

Los  Angeles.  —  When  the  ports  of 
Son  Pedio  and  Wilmington  were  con- 
solidated with  Los  Angeles,  which  is 
about  21  miles  from  the  sea,  a  bond 
issue  of  $3,000,000  was  authorized  for 
port  and  harbor  improvements;  in 
1913  an  additional  issue  of  $2,500,000 
was  authorised  for  the  same  purpose. 
Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  in  and  around  the  harbor,  and 
the  city  and  private  parties  are  now 
con-^tructing  transit  sheds. 

Seattle.— Prior  to  1911  the  harbor 
facilities  of  this  port  were  entirely  in 
private  hands.  The  existing  improved 
dock  frontage  is  49,935  ft.,  to  which 
23,686  ft.  is  being  added  at  public 
expense  by  the  Seattle  Port  CimimIS' 
sion.  This  body  was  orgnnized  two 
rears  neo  and  is  authorized  to  expend 
^6.300,000  in  harbor  improvements. 
It  is  expected  that  by  1915  there  will 
be  13J  miles  of  dock  frontage  im- 
proved and  available.  Out  of  53 
wharves,  three  are  now  owned  by  the 
publie.  The  present  waterfront  aggre- 
gates 70  miles,  which  will  be  about 
trebled  on  the  completion  of  the  Lake 
Washington  Canal  to  connect  Union 
Bay  with  Pn^  Sboild* 
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New   York  Subway  Contraet— 

Overshadnvinp  all  other  friinchise 
matters  during  1913  was  the  settle- 
ment reached  in  New  York  City  for 
the  eonstruction  and  operation  of  the 
new  rapid-transit  lines.  The  agree- 
ment finally  ratified  on  March  10, 
ldl3,  undoubtedly  constitutes  the 
roost  gigantic  fraticliise  deal  ever  ef- 
fected bv  a  niunicipalitv.  Statistics 
of  the  financial  and  operating  details 
are  given  on  a  subsequent  page  of  this 
article  ( ?'"<^'  ^fiinicipal  ()  ion  is  hip,  in- 
fra). Considered  as  franchise  docu- 
ments the  new  contracts  are  extremely 
interesting  and  important.  They  are 
verv  (  'mplox.  not  less  than  125,00') 
word:^  having  been  marshalled  to 
cover  the  details  of  the  agreements. 
The  net  result  is  a  division  of  rapid- 
transit  facilities  in  New  York  City 
into  two  great  interlocking  systoniii. 
TOie  lines,  both  elevated  and  subway, 
on  ^Manhattan  Island  and  in  tin* 
P.rnnx  are  to  be  controlled  by  the 
luttrborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  the 
operator  of  the  existintr  subway.  The 
lines  in  Brooklyn  are  to  bclon;:  to  tho 
New  York  Municipal  Railwav  Co., 
wbieh  is  the  name  assumed  fay  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.  interests 
for  the  purpose.  The  Brnnlrlyn  cnni- 
pany  is,  however,  given  a  line  into  tlic 
very  heart  of  Manhattan  rurmiiiL' 
along  T'lrnndway  from  the  City  Hall 
to  59th  Street  and  across  the  Queens- 
boro  Bridge  to  Queens,  The  Inter- 
borough  Co.  is  extended  into  Brooklyn 
by  linrs  rtinninpr  from  tho  terniinn^^ 
of  the  present  subway  along  Flatbusb 
Avenue  to  Eastern  Parkway  an<l 
thence  tb  rough  a  densely  populated 
reptdfntial  fsrctiOTi  to  Queens.  Both 
companies  are  to  operate  jointly  ele- 
vated lines  in  Queens  from  the  Queens- 
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boro  Bridge  to  Astoria  and  Corona. 

The  contra  pf's  v-rre  the  subject  of  one 
of    the    bitterest    possible  political 
fights,  with  the  weight  of  popular 
opinion  ultimately  turning  in  their 
favor  through  sheer  exhaustion  and 
irritation  with  the  inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting transit  facilities  (A.  F.  B., 
1912,  p.  285).    The  contracts  recog- 
nize the  prim  iplo  of  the  indeterminate 
franchise  after  ten  years  of  operation. 
They  provide  for  municipal  ownership 
from  the  date  of  construction  and  the 
gradual  amortization  of  private  capi- 
tal contributed  toward  the  building. 
In  so  far  they  are  an  advance  over 
previous  rapid-transit  contraets.  The 
chief  objection  urged  against  them  is 
the  ultra-liberal  financial  terms  al« 
lowed  tbe  companies.    Present  profits 
are  guaranteed  by  the  eity  through 
the  creation  of  a  first  lien  on  earnings 
after  operating  expenses.  New  private 
rnpital  is  grnnte.l  six  per  cent,  nnd 
placed  ahead  of  the  city's  new  invest- 
ment.  According  to  the  opponents  of 
the  contracts  these  preferentials  will 
rnt  up  all  the  earninjzs,  leaving  the 
city  with  a  heavy  load  to  carr^  in  its 
annual  tax  budget  to  meet  its  own 
interest   and   sinking-fund  charges. 
ron=^tnictTon  under  the  new  contraets 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  entire  sys- 
tem will  be  completed  in  between 
three  and  four  years.    Tbe  city  made 
no  attempt  during  the  negotiations  to 
recover  control  over  the  outstanding 
perpetual  franchises  of  the  elevated 
railroad-!,  altbou;.'}!  tlie^e  are  welded 
into  the  general  plan.    The  new  fran- 
eltises  for  extending  and  enlarging  the 
elevated  lines  by  third  tracking  are 
indeterminate,  but  cortnn  tbe  curious 
provision  that  if  recaptured  by  the 
city  they  may  not  be  used  for  rapid- 
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iraiMit  purposes,  thus  making  the  pos- 
sibility <tf  capture  so  remoto  as  to  be 

negligible.  (See  also  Municipal  Oum- 
erahip,  infra,  Mad  X2LJ1I,  Cfivil  En- 
gineering.) 

Indetetiiiliiata  Frtachises  in  Indi- 
ana.—One  of  the  most  interesting 
franchise  provisions  in  our  state  stat- 
utes is  contained  in  the  Shively- 
Speneer  Utility  Commission  Act  passed 
in  Indiana  in  1013  (House  Bill  No. 
361).   Section  100  provides : 

Everj  liceoie,  permit  or  franchise 
hereafter  ffranted  to  anr  public  mility 
idiall  have  the  efroct  or  an  Indetermi- 
nate permit  nubjoct  to  the  proTlslons  of 
this  Act  and  stihjoct  to  tne  provision 
that  the  llcrnse.  franchise  or  pormit 
may  be  revoked  by  the  Commission  for 
cause  or  that  the  municipality  in  which 
the  major  part  of  Its  property  is  situ- 
ated may  purchase  the  property  of  such 
public  utlflty  aetuallT  used  and  useful 
for  the  conrpnlcnre  of  the  public  at  any 
time  as  provldfd  herein,  paylnp  there- 
for the  then  value  of  such  property  as 
d<  t<  rmlned  by  the  Commission  and  ac- 
cording lo  the  terms  and  conditions 
fixed  by  said  Commission.  .  .  .  Any  such 
municipality  Is  authorised  to  purchase 
«nch  property  and  every  such  public 
utility  Is  required  to  sell  such  propertv 
at  the  Tfihip  and  accordlni?  to  the  terra's 
and  conditions  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission as  herein  provided. 

Any  utility  company  prior  to  July 
1,  1915,  may  surrender  its  franchises 

and  accept  from  the  rM]>lic  L  tilities 
Commission  in  their  place  an  indeter- 
minate permit.  By  so  doing  it  is 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  munici- 
pal purchase  of  its  pl.int  as  provided 
in  the  act.  As  an  inducement  to  per* 
suade  companies  to  aeeept  Indetermi- 
nate grarit-i.  it  is  prcn-ideil  tliat  in 
cities  where  companies  are  so  oper- 
ating, no  competing  municipal  plant 


shall  be  erected  without  the  express 
eonacDt  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  is  given 
power  to  declare  municipal  franchises 
unreasonable  and  void  and  to  grant 
franchises  direct.  The  act  is  radical 
and  its  practical  operation  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  by  other 
gtates.  The  duration  of  franchise 
grants  Is  one  of  the  most  diflSeult 
franchise  problems  to  solve.  The  in- 
determinate grant  is  the  most  promis- 
ing form  yet  devised.  (See  also  Pub' 
lie  Service  Comtniaaionay  infnk) 

Cleveland  Street  Railway  Fran- 
chise.— The  whole  country  is  inter- 
ested in  the  experience  of  this  city 
under  its  famous  settlement  ordinance 
of  1910  (.1.  y.  /?.,  1910,  p.  228).  It 
marked  so  distinct  an  advance  in  mu- 
nicipal control  of  transit  that  difficul- 
ties in  details  of  administration  have 
more  than  local  interest.  Differences 
between  the  city  and  the  Cleveland 
Railway  Co.  in  June  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  arbitration 
as  provided  in  the  franchise.  C.  N. 
Duffy,  Vice-President  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Electric  Railway  and  Light  Co., 
A.  B.  I)u  Pont.  City  Enjjineer  of 
Cleveland,  and  Judge  John  M.  Killets, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
were  named  to  decide  two  questions 
in  dispute:  **  ( 1 )  Should  ihc  present 
allowance  for  operating  expenses  as 
defined  by  the  orainanoe  be  inereased, 
and  if  so  1^  what  amount?  (2) 
Should  the  present  allowance  for 
maintenance,  renewals  and  deprecia- 
tion be  increased,  and  If  so  by  what 
aniouiit?"  Tlip  decision  of  the  board 
was  in  favor  of  the  city,  holding,  that 
present  allowances  are  sufficient. 
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Legislative  Tendencies. — These  are 
stirring  days  in  the  field  of  public- 
utility  regulation.  During  1913,  42 
states  held  l^islative  sessions  and  in 
17  of  them  the  Governors  urged  the 
passage  of  public  service  commission 
laws  or  the  8trcn£:thoninpf  of  existing 
laws.  A  large  volume  of  legislation 
affecting  public  utilities  was  passed, 
including  a  number  of  statutes  crea- 
finer  nfw  stntn  commissions.  Tn  the 
majority  of  cases  the  new  commissions 
are  constructed  along  the  lines  fa- 


miliar through  existing  legislation. 
Most  of  them  are  given  ample  regula- 
tive powers.  The  year's  legislative 
record  shows  the  steady  advance  of 
the  state  commission  system  as  op- 
posed to  rej?uIation  by  local  city  com- 
missions. It  is  true  that  the  advance 
has  been  fouj^ht  vigorously  by  a  num- 
ber of  cities  as  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "home  rule."  The  League  of 
Nebnskn  ^lunicipnlities,  for  example, 
adopted  strong  resolutions  against 
oentrallasd  control   So,  too,  did  tlif 
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Leastie  of  Commission  Governed  Cities 
of  Illinois.  In  Minnesota  the  legisla- 
ture iwaaed  a  bill  permittliig  the 

establishment  of  city  commissioiifi.  It 
was  veto*^d  by  thr  (Jovernor  as  wrong 
in  principle  aiid  a  general  state  com- 
mianon  -was  recommended.  Missouri, 
one  of  the  pioneer  f'tates  in  the  matter 
of  cit^  commiaaionSt  abandoned  the 
plan  m  laTor  of  a  atate  oommiauon. 
Spokane  and  Seattle  tried  hard  to  se- 
cure legislation  wliich  would  liave  per- 
mitted them  to  create  local  boards, 
Imt  without  Bueeeaa.  Colorado,  bow- 
ever,  pa-ssed  a  new  utilitica  act  mod- 
el«»d  closely  !ipnn  the  California  stat- 
ute, creating  a  state  commission  with 
local  option  in  the  matter  of  city 
commissions.  The  law  is  not  in  effect, 
having  been  suspended  by  petition  for 
a  referendum.  The  bitterest  fight  be- 
tween the  state  control  and  "home 
rnlf^"  ndvocato''  wa?*  in  lUinois.  Gov- 
ernor Dunne  ha4  made  a  state  utili- 
tiea  oommiaaion  one  of  the  atrong 

f»Uaika  of  bia  platform.  At  the  same 
ime  he  strongly  favored  giving  direct 
control  of  local  utilitiea  to  cities  of 
20,000  and  over  and  of  permitting 
araaller  cities  to  vote  themselves 
Tinder  or  out  of  state  control.  The 
Governor  also  recommended  the  divi- 
aioB  of  the  state  commission  into  two 
pnrt5;  in  Now  York,  one  to  devote 
its  attention  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
exclusivelT.  In  his  annual  menage 
he  said:  'Hia  publie  utility  problems 
of  Chicago  are  so  great  and  so  com- 
plex as  to  require  the  entire  attention 
of  such  a  hodj  of  experta.''  A  bill 
embodying  these  features  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Rapp.  \Yh',^rt 
it  was  reported  out  of  committee,  how- 
ever, the  liome*rule  section  waa 
omitted  and  a  general  ^trttr  r^i^mmis- 
sion  was  provid^^d.  T^ip  ci(}'  Chica- 
go began  a  hoi  d^ht  n^ninst  the 
meaaure,  but  without  eueeess.  After 
the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Chicago 
City  Council  adopted  resolutions  re- 
questing the  Governor  to  veto  it  as  "a 
vicioua  meaeure  snbveraive  of  the 
rigbta  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and 
other  municipalities.*'  A  teleerrnni 
signed  by  the  Mayor  and  by  67  of  the 
70  aMermen  waa  alio  eeBt  to  the  Gov- 
emor  in  oppoaitiMi  to  the  bill.  It 
was  sipned.  however,  on  .Tune  t^O. 

Model  Public  Utilities  Law.— In 
1906-7  the  National  Civic  Federation 


made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  ac- 
tual working  of  municipal  ownership 
of  publie  utilities.  The  result  was  an 
exceedingly  valuable  and  authoritative 
report.  The  advent  of  the  public 
service  commission  plan  of  state  con- 
trol in  1907  and  its  rapid  develop- 
iiirnt  all  over  the  Unitea  States  has 
been  widely  heralded  by  its  advocates 
as  an  effeetive  aubstitute  for  munici- 
pal ownership,  havinff  praetieally  all 
of  its  advantages  and  none  of  its  ob- 
jections. As  a  logical  supplement  to 
its  analysis  of  municipal  ownership, 
the  Federation  undertook  a  thorough 
study  of  public-service  regulation, 
with  the  object  of  determiuiug  how 
far  this  claim  is  true  and  to  serve  aa 
the  basis  for  the  drafting  of  a  model 
public  service  commissions  act  which 
will  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
leading  experts  in  the  country.  Dr, 
John  H.  Gray  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  was  placed  in  direct  charge 
of  the  investigation  under  the  auner- 
vision  of  a  committee  of  distinguisncd 
experts.  Tlie  work  has  been  completed 
during  the  year.  As  stated  in  a  recent 
interim  report,  the  chief  object  haabeen 
"to  evolve  if  possible  a  working  plan, 
adaptable  in  the  main  to  evi-ry  part  of 
the  country,  whereby  public  utilities 
may  be  regulated  by  the  state  wisely 
aiul  in  tlic  interests  alikf  '^f  thv  public 
and  of  them  solves."  Speciai  reports 
have  been  preoared  on  the  regulation 
of  capitaliaation,  the  alidinc  scale 
method  of  rate  making,  and  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  state  and  local 
municipal  control.  Studies  were  made 
by  special  experts  of  foreign  cmdi- 
tions,  particularly  thr  Kntrlish  method 
of  control  of  capitalization  through 
publie  auction  and  letting  of  securi- 
ties. Court  decision':  hive  been  com- 
piled and  analyzed.  Special  sub-com- 
mittees have  investigated  and  re- 
ported upon  uniform  accounting  sys- 
tems, capitalization,  forms  of  report'J, 
frnnchises,  rates  and  service.  A  val- 
uable analysis  of  the  existing  statutes 
has  been  made  in  such  form  that 
similar  provisions  can  be  conveniently 
examined.  The  completed  work  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  states  adopt- 
ing new  publie  utility  acts  and  to 
those  whi(*h  nrn  revising  and  atrcngth- 
eningr  existing  law^ 

District  of  Columbia. — Since  1908 
the  Interstate  Commerce  OommlMioa 
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has  had  supcn'ision  over  the  service 
of  the  street  railways  of  the  district. 
In  1909  the  lUieoiinto  of  local  gas  and 
electric  companies  were  placed  under 
its  control.  An  attmpt  waa  made  in 
1010  to  relieve  the  Comxniseion  of 
these  collateral  duties  and  to  give  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Dif^trict  of 
Columbia  the  powers  of  a  public  serv- 
ice eommimion.  Again  In  1911  Presi- 
dent Taft  strongly  urged  Congress  to 
make  this  change.  It  nas  finally  been 
effected  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act  for  1913-14  (H.  R. 
2S490 ) ,  section  8  of  which  provides 
that  the  Commissioners  of  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  ex-oflicio  a  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission.  The  new  act 
is  elaborate  and  drastic,  giving  to  the 
new  Commission  broad  nowers  of  con- 
trol. It  is  modeled  closely  on  the 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  statutes. 
All  street  ^a!1^vny!^,  gas  and  electric 
companies,  express,  pipe-line,  water- 
power,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission.  Steam  railroads  are 
expressly  excluded,  as  arc  also  the 
Waehlnfrton  Terminal  Co.,  the  Nor- 
folk and  \Y.i8hington  Steamboat  Co., 
and  com  panic?  engaged  in  interstate 
traftic  upon  the  Potomac  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Full  power  is  granted 
to  the  Commission  in  f.\  rates  and  to 
supervise  and  control  service.  No  se- 
curities may  be  issued  without  its 
approval.  Uniform  accounting  sys- 
tems nr«'  to  be  prescribed.  Other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  in  the  main  those 
whieh  have  hecome  familiar  in  the 
publie  utility  legislation  of  all  of  the 
mnre  proi»re«*sive  states.  A  novel  pro- 
vision of  the  act  places  the  cost  of 
investigation  upon  the  public  utility 
vh(>re  rates  are  In-ld  by  the  Cnnunis- 
sion  to  be  unreasonable.  An  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  was  made  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  Commiesion  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914. 

Colorado. — The  legislature  passed 
a  Public  Utilities  Act  modeled  closely 
on  the  California  law.  It  creates  a 
?=tronpf  state  commission  with  broad 
regulative  powers,  but  leaves  local  op- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  nranici- 
pal  commissions.  The  law  has  been 
8\if»pended  by  referendum  petition 
signed  by  over  18.(K)0  voters.  Two 
state-wide  Public  Utility  hills,  one  ad- 
vocated h7  the  IMreet  LfgiaUtive 


League  of  Denver  and  tlu'  other  by 
the  Denver  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly, were  defeated  fay  TOte  of  the 
people  during  the  year. 

Delaware. — The  state  is  unique  in 
having  a  general  atate  Public  Utilities 
Act  applying  to  but  one  eity,  Wil^ 
minpfon.  There  has  been  'Considera- 
ble difference  of  local  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  this  Commission*  A 
bill  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  state  was  considered  during 
1913.  It  was  siipported  by  Governor 
Miller,  but  failed  of  adoption. 

Idaho.-The  Public  Utilities  Act 
adopted  in  Idaho  on  March  13,  1013 
(House  Bill  21),  redects  local  con- 
ditions in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
rate -making  and  service  regulating 
functions  of  the  new  Commission  to 
the  exclusion  of  powers  of  control  over 
the  financial  o[  .  rations  of  utility  cor- 
porations. The  Comnii~sinn  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  for  six 
years  with  salaries  oi  $4,000.  It  is 
'vntcd  with  power  and  jurisdiction 
to  supervise  and  regulate  every  public 
utility  in  the  state  and  to  do  ail  things 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
"Public  iitility"  is  defined  as  includ- 
ing all  common  carriers,  pipe-line,  gas 
and  electric  companies,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  wharfingers  and 
warehousemen  and  all  water  com- 
panies except  those  constructing  irri- 
gation works.  The  Commission  may 
re<^ulate  rntf^s,  establish  standards  of 
service,  and  control  competition.  It 
may  examine  corporate  records,  com- 
pel attendance  of  witnesses,  and  en- 
fnr'^r-  5ft;  orHers  in  ^he  courts?  bv  the 
collection  of  penalties  for  disobedience 
at  the  rate  ox  $2,000  a  day.  The  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  uniform  sys- 
tems of  accounts,  but  has  no  control 
over  the  issue  of  securities  nor  over 
dividends.  The  Act  is  decidedly  weak 
in  its  failure  to  profit  by  the  unfor- 
tunate experienee  of  other  states 
which  have  tried  to  regulate  rates 
without  reference  to  securities.  It  is 
generally  recnpnized  that  the  relation 
between  capitalization,  corporate  debts 
and  rates  for  service  is  so  elose  that 
the  state  must  regulate  all  three  to 
maintain  successful  control  over  tha 
charges  and  service  of  utilities. 

Illinois.— For  »  miuher  of  years 
there  has  been  a  atroqg  party  in  litt* 
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nois  in  favor  of  public  utilities  legis- 1  jurisdiction  over  street  and  inter- 
iation.  The  state  legislature  meets  j  urban  railways,  telegrnph,  telephone, 
biennially.  Two  years  ago  the  subject  heat,  light,  water-power,  elevator  and 
vran  referred  to  a  legislative  commit-  warehouse  companies.  Ckiminisflioners 
tee.  with  instructions  to  rc|>ort  in  the   are   appointed    for  four -year  terms 


Eesaion  of  1913.  Senator  Dailly  was 
made  chairman  of  this  oommittoe, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Uepilbli- 
can  majority  in  the  legislature.  The 
committee  made  a  careful  study  in  a 
jiunber  of  states,  notably  New  York, 
Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts,  and 
lield  extended  hearings.  Its  report 
presented  tlie  draft  of  a  law  based 
very  largely  upon  the  Wisconsin  stat- 
ute. Ill  l!>J"2.  Imwever.  tlie  Deiiioerats 
carried  the  state  ^'overnnient  witii  a 
legislature  in  wliich  no  party  was  in 
full  control.  Tlie  Dailly  bill  was 
quickly  disposed  of  and  tlie  fi<_'lit  een- 
tered  on  an  administration  bill  intro- 
<hiced  by  Representative  Kapp.  The 
sidvocntes  of  nome  rule,  backed  hj  the 
(Chicago  city  governnvent,  opposed  any 
bill  which  prevented  local  commis- 
sions. The  I^shiture,  however,  final- 
ly adopted  a  plan  for  a  single  stat« 
Commission  to  take  office  Jan.  1.  1914. 
The  new  board  is  to  consist  of  five 
members,  two  to  serve  until  Mareh  1, 
1915*  two  to  March  I,  lOlG,  and  one 
to  '\Tnreh  1.  1017.  Their  siieeessors 
ore  to  be  apiKjintetl  for  six-year  terms. 
Not  more  than  three  commissioners 
may  lulonix  to  the  sanu-  political 
party.  Tlic  salary  of  each  commis- 
sioner is  fixed  at  $10,000.  Counsel  to 
the  Commission  is  to  receive  $6,000, 
and  the*  secretary  $r).nno.  r'onn:ii>< 
sinners  are  required  to  furnish  l)onds 
for  $20,000.  The  board  is  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  railroads  and 
j^treet  railways,  telegraph,  telephone, 
lieat,  refrigerating,  light,  power  and 
eleetrio  ecnnpanies,  storage  ware- 
houses and  wharfingers.  Full  power 
over  rates,  service  and  securities  is 
given  to  the  Commission.  It  is  to 
value  utility  plants  and  control 
mergers,  consolidations,  lease'',  and 
all  transfers  of  frnnehises.  A  tax 
clause  is  made  a  part  of  the  new  law^. 
requiring  publie^serviee  corporations 
to  pay  a  fee  of  ten  eents  for  every 
$100  in  par  value  of  securities  au- 
thorized by  tlie  commission. 

Indiaiui^i^House  Bill  361»  known  as 
the  Shively-Spencer  Utility  Commis- 
sion Aet.  enlartrerl  the  powers  nf  the 
state  Raiiruad  Conmiission  to  include 
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with  salaries  of  $6,000.  The  net  is  a 
strong  one.  It  provides  for  super- 
vision  of  service  and  control  over 
rates.  The  new  Commi!?«?ion  is 
eJiarged  with  the  duty  of  vahiing 
'•all  the  property  of  every  public 
utility  actually  used  and  uscf  il  lor 
the  convenience  of  the  public. "  Urii- 
form  accounts  may  be  prescribed  and 
companies  compelled  to  carry  depre- 
ciation acetiuiis.  The  Commission 
may  prescril>e  for  each  class  of  utili- 
ties ''standard  commercial  units  of 
product  or  service"  and  compel  re- 
ports of  coH  per  rr.ft.  Full  control 
over  the  issue  of  securities  is  vested 
in  the  commission.  Mergers,  consoli- 
dations and  leases  must  receive  its  ap- 
proval. Certificates  of  public  necessity 
must  be  obtained  before  operating  a 
new  publie  utility.  Municipalities  are 
prohibited  from  selling  or  leasing  eity- 
owned  plants  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commission.  A  vcrj'  interesting 
provision  for  indeterminate  franchises 
IS  described  on  an  earlier  page  (sea 
Franahises,  supra).  The  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  Commission  is  not 
to  eveeed  175,000. 

Kansas.  -A  special  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  study  public-utility 
legislation  throughout  the  country 
and  to  redraft  the  Kansas  Publio 
Service  Commission-^  Act.  It  consists 
of  J.  D.  Joseph,  N.  L.  Bowman,  J.  H. 
Stavely,  William  Barrett,  S.  M.  Brew- 
ster :ind  F.  H.  Chase. 

Maine. — After  several  years  of  dis- 
cussion the  legislature  finally  estab- 
lished a  Public  Service  Commission  to 
assume  office  on  July  1.  1913.  The 
new  board  is  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor.  Of 
the  first  Commission  the  chairman  is 
to  l:i>M  ofTlce  for  seven  years,  one  of 
tlie  eonunissioners  for  live  years,  and 
one  for  three  years.  Thereafter  all 
are  to  he  appointed  for  seven-year 
terms.  The  salary  of  the  cliairman  is 
to  be  $5,000  and  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners $4,500.  Jurisdiction  is  given 
to  regulate  railroads,  street  railways, 
express,  gas,  electric  and  power  com- 
panies, telephone  and  water  com- 
panies.  The  Commission  is  to  super- 
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vise  rates  and  service.  It  may  pre- 
scribe uniform  accounts,  approve  fran- 
chises, and  value  utilily  plants.  All 
Btoel:  niid  bond  must  be  ap- 

proved by  the  Comuiii»i»ioD.  The  Act 
further  proyides  that  *'bo  public 
utilily  shall  declare  any  stock,  bond 
or  scrip  dividend  or  divi<lo  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  its  owu  or  any 
other  stock,  bond  or  scrip  among 
stockholders  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commission." 

Before  tlie  Act  became  operative  a 
petition  for  a  referendum,  signed  by 
10.000  persons,  as  required  by  law, 
Mas  filed.  The  CJovcrnor  on  July  29 
is!»ued  a  proclamation  fixing  Sept., 
1914,  as  the  time  for  holding  sn  elec- 
tion on  the  bill. 

Massachusetts. — Massachusetts  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  states  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public-utility  control.  Begin- 
ning^ in  T^CiH  v.i^h  1  strong  board  of 
railroad  commissioners,  it  gradually 
extended  state  supenrision  over  prac- 
tically all  other  public  utilities.  This 
was  done,  however,  not  by  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  railroad  board,  but 
by  creating  new  commissions  and  of- 
ficers until  jurisdiction  was  divided 
between  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, a  (Jommissiuu  of  Gas  und 
Electridirf,  a  Highway  Commission 
with  control  over  tele<:raph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
Corporations.  The  tendency  among 
the  more  advanced  states  has  been  to 
recognize  the  essential  similarity  of 
these  regulative  functions  and  to  give 
to  a  single,  compact  commission 
powers  of  control  over  all  classes  of 
utilities.  The  Massaelnisetts  Commis- 
sion of  Economy  and  Efliciency  de- 
voted considerable  attention  during 
1913  to  a  reorganization  of  the  va- 
rinns  s(;ite  boards.  The  result  was 
Chapter  784  of  the  laws  of  1913:  "An 
act  to  change  the  name  and  Increase 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners."  The  new  board  is 
to  be  known  as  the  "Public  Service 
Commission."  Tt  consists  of  Ave  mem* 
bers  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years. 
Not  TTiore  than  three  may  belong  to 
the  same  political  party.  The  chair- 
man is  to  reeeive  a  saiary  of  $8,S00. 
the  other  commi'^sioners  i59  ono  The 
new  hoard  has  the  powers  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commisaionsrs,  tiie  HIgbwsy  Commis- 


sion, and  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations. The  Commisricm  of  (te 
and  Electricity  la  continued  as  a  sep- 
arate board.  The  law  covers  rail- 
roads and  street  railways,  steamship, 
express  and  car  service,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies.  Broad  powers 
of  control  are  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion. It  may  regulate  rates  and 
serviee,  establish  uniform  systems  of 
accounts,  value  utility  plants  and  con- 
trol the  issue  of  securities.  The  new 
legislation  greatly  strengthens  state 
control  of  utilities  in  Massachusetts. 
The  concentration  of  powers  should 
prove  economical  and  efficient. 

Michigan.— iiouse  Bill  133  (1913) 
placed  telephone  companies  in  the 
class  of  common  i^amcrs  and  made 
them  subject  to  supervision  of  the 
state  Railroad  Commission.  Adequate 
service  at  reasonable  rates  is  pre- 
scribed and  the  commission  may 
"make,  amend  or  alter  or  abolish  any 
rate,"  regulate  any  service  or  facility, 
and  prescribe  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  Tt  may  require 
the  establishment  of  throu^  service 
by  physical  connection  of  two  or  mom 
lines.  Sales  and  leases  of  telephone 
franchises  mu?»t  be  approved  by  the 
Commission.  New  franchises  become 
effective  only  after  a  eertifleate  of 
public  necessity  has  been  obtained* 
Annual  reports  are  prescribed. 

Minnesota. — Early  in  the  year 
Governor  Efaerhart  began  a  campaign 
for  l."M^]nf to  creat  a  strong  state 
utility  commis«inn  He  encountered 
serious  opposition  from  the  advocates 
of  city  commissions.  St.  Paul  already 
liad  the  nucleus  for  a  loc:il  commission 
in  its  Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  general 
commission  by  which  the  city  is  gov* 
orn(  Otlier  cities  joined  in'the  fight 
to  procure  a  utilities  law  on  the  lines 
of  the  California  statute,  which  would 
allow  local  option  in  tiie  matter  of 
retaininjr  control  or  surrendering  it 
to  the  state  commission.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  unaUe  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  state  commission  act.  The  legis- 
lature did  pass  a  bill  giving  the  state 
Warehouse  and  Railroad  Ck>mmission 
jurisdiction  over  telephone  companies. 
This  ili'^  Covernor  vetoed  as  piecemeal 
h'irislation.  A  bill  allowing  cities  to 
create  local  regulative  boards  modeled 

upon  the  former  MSaaoori  itatute  and 
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upon  the  California  Public  Utilities 

Act  was  pasr^iMl  and  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  aa  wronf^  in  principle.  Noth- 
ing  further  wan  attempted  during  the 
legislatlye  sesBion.  The  Governor  has 
announced  that  he  will  rnl]  a  special 
session  to  consider  the  matter. 

Missouri. — On  April  15,  1913,  Mis- 
souri repealed  the  law  which  per- 
mitted cities  to  create  public  utility 
commissions  by  ordinance  and  cre- 
ated a  state  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. The  new  board  consists  of  five 
members  appointed  f'  r  t^rms  of  six 
years  with  salaries  of  $5,500.  The 
first  commissioners  are  named,  one 
for  two  years,  two  for  four  years, 
and  two  for  f«ix  years.  All  must  be 
residents  of  Missouri  of  at  least  five 
jears'  standing  and  not  less  than  26 
years  old.  The  Governor  aj>points  a 
counsel  to  the  Commission  fur  a  six- 
year  term  at  ^'4,600  salary.  The 
Commissicm  has  jurisdiction  over 
common  carriers,  pipe  lines,  gas,  elec- 
tric, telegraph,  telephone,  water,  heat- 
ing, and  refrigerating  companies.  It 
has  broad  powers  of  financial  and 
wrvice  control.  It  may  fix  r  ites  and 
standards  of  service  and  establish 
iiniform  systems  of  accounts,  must  ap- 
prove franchises  before  they  are  valid, 
nnd  rontrols  stock  and  bond  issues. 
The  law  provides  for  physical  valu- 
ation of  utility  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  and  as  a  basis  for  rate 
making.  It  pives  the  Commission 
{>ower  to  control  competition  through 
its  right  to  granjb  or  withhold  cer- 
tificnte>^  of  public  necessity  before  be- 
ginning' con!<truction  work.  The  new 
law  automatically  abolishes  local  com- 
missions in  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Jop- 
lin  and  Chillicothe.  The  members  of 
the  new  Commission  are:  John  M.  At- 
kinson, formerly  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  the  state;  John  Kennish, 
a  former  justice  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court;  Prof.  H.  B.  Shaw,  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Engineering  of  the 
state  university;  and  Frank  A. 
Wriglitman,  a  member  of  the  former 
state  Railroad  Commission. 

Montana.— By  Chapter  62  of  the 
laws  of  1913  (approved  March  4)  the 
Railroad  Commission  was  made  pa? 
officio  a  Pubic  Service  Commission, 
-wltfa  the  proviso  that  "the  business  of 
the  Public  Service  rnniniiHsion  shall 


the  Railroad  Commission."  The  Pub- 
lic Service  Cotnniii^sion  is  to  supervise 
private  and  jnunicij)al  heat,  street- 
railway,  light,  power,  water,  sewerage, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  Full 
power  is  given  it  to  regulate  service 
and  rates,  value  property  and  estab- 
lish uniform  systems  of  accounts.  The 
Commission  has  no  power  over  finan* 
cial  operations  nor  nvf>r  merpers, 
leases,  sales  of  franchises  or  security 
issues.  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  ap* 
pr<'prirtt<'(l  for  the  new  work. 

New  York. — With  the  election  of 
Governor  tSulzcr  it  seemed  for  a  time 
that  radical  changes  were  to  be  made 
in  the  method  of  public  service  regu- 
lation. Early  in  the  year  the  Gov- 
ernor said: 

T  came  very  near  putting  In  my  an- 
nual nioKHage  a  riM-umniondatlon  fur  tbe 
consolidation  of  the  two  ComoilMioDS 
and  for  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  the 
commissioners  to  $10,000  a  year.  Five 
or  seven  men  at  that  salary  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  all  tin-  work  of  the  two 
t'ommlsslons.  Yet  these  ten  m»'n  get 
$15,000  a  year  and  what  on  earth  ihoy 
do  for  their  monej  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover. 

The  bitter  fight  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  legislature  which  began 

over  the  f^nestion  of  direct  primaries* 
and  ended  in  his  impeachment  post- 
poned any  possible  hostile  action 
against  the  Commissions.  It  also 
made  it  practically  impo<?sih]e  for  the 
Governor  to  secure  confirmation  of 
his  appointments  to  the  Commission 
of  the  Second  District.  There  were 
three  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  this 
body.  Commissioner  Olmsted  had  held 
oyer  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion. n]thoii'jVi  Tir»t  reappointed.  Pom- 
mi.ssioiier  Douglass  was  a  recess  ap- 
pointment, and  Chairman  Stevens' 
term  expired  on  Feb.  1.  To  fill  Com- 
missioner Olmsted's  place  the  Govern- 
or appointed  Judge  Hodson  of  Buffalo, 
He  was  eonfirmed.  No  further  nomi- 
nations were  submitted  until  July  8, 
when  the  Governor  named  Charles  J. 
Chase,  a  locomotive  engineer  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, in  place  of  Commissioner  Doug- 
lass, nnd  William  V.  LefTin*;rwe11.  a 
hotel  proprietor,  in  place  of  Chairman 
Stevens.  Neither  appointment  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  state  Senate. 
roinTiiissioner  Martin  S.  DeekiT  was 


be  kept  entirely  separate  from  that  of  ,  designated  by  the  Governor,  on  July 
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1,  1913,  ft«  Chairaiftii  in  plaM  of  lor* 

ner  Chairman  Stevens. 

Of  prcat  importnnco  to  New  York 
City  was  the  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
•ion  of  the  Pint  District,  eaused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Chair- 
man Willcox,  The  Commission  was  rli- 
Tided  three  to  two  on  the  question  of 
the  propoMd  subway  con  tracts,  the 
bif:f:e«.t  transportation  problem  in  the 
world.  Tho  Chairman  was  one  of  tlip 
majority.  So  acute  was  the  fear  that 
BCgotietions  would  be  upset  by  a 
chanpe,  that  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  f^timate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
City  of  New  York  petitioned  the  Qoy- 
emor  to  alloir  Mr.  Willoox  to  oon* 
tinuo  in  office.  The  Governor,  how- 
ever, appointed  Edward  E.  McCall  in 
his  place.  The  new  Chairman  Toted 
on  the  .su])way  contracts  as  his  prede* 
oessor  hrt(\  t^nTin. 

A  very  large  number  of  bills  affect- 
ing the  Commiseions  were  considered 
by  the  legislature.  T)ut  the  only  one  of 
any  importance  wliieli  was  passed  en- 
larged the  jurindiclion  of  the  Com- 
mimions  to  include  baggage  and 

North  Carohna. — The  Corporation 
Commission  has  been  given  "power, 
control  and  supervision  of  all  elec- 
tric light,  power,  watt-r  and  gas  com- 
panies and  corporations  other  than 
such  as  are  municipally  owned  or  con- 
ducted, and  of  all  persons,  ccnnpanies 
and  corporations  other  than  municipal 
corporations  ,  .  .  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  electricity,  electric 
light,  current  or  power  and  gas  as  it 
now  has  over  railroads  and  other  cor- 

S orations.**  Full  power  is  given  to 
X  rates  and  regulate  service. 
Ohio.  -House  Bill  583  abolishes  the 
Public  {service  Commission  and  cre- 
ates in  its  stead  a  Public  Utilitit^ 
Comniission  of  three  members,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  state  hoard, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  valuing 
"the  property  of  every  public  utility 
or  rauroad  in  the  state,  used  and  use- 
ful for  the  service  and  convenience  of 
the  public,"  for  tlie  purpose  of  '*as- 
certaining  tlie  reasonableness  and  jus- 
tice of  rates  and  charges  for  the  serv- 
ice rendered  ...  or  for  any  other 
purpose  authorized  by  law."  The  new 
commissioners  are  appointed  for  six- 
year  terms  with  salaries  of  $6,000. 
Kot  more  than  two  oi  tliera  may  be- 


long to  the  same  political  party.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  uniform 

systems  of  accounts,  siuch  srstems, 
"when  practicable,  to  conform  to  the 
system  prescribed  by  the  Tax  Oom- 
mission  nf  Ohio."  Elaborate  provi- 
sions arc  made  for  the  method  of  val- 
uation, including  rchearings  and  ap- 
peals. O.  H.  Hughes,  a  member  of  the 
lormer  Public  Service  Commission.  W. 
L.  Dechant,  and  E.  L.  Doty  are  the 
new  cammissioners. 

Oklahoma.^HoiiM  Bm  IM  (ef- 
fective March  25,  1913)  extended  ti  o 
powers  of  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sion to  include  the  regulation  of  wa- 
ter, heat,  light  and  power  companies. 
Power  is  given  to  establish  rates  and 
prescribe  rules  and  standards  of  serv- 
ice. House  Bill  723  (1913)  extends 
the  Corporation  Commission's  power 
to  include  gas  pipe-line  companies, 

Oregon. — ^As  noted  in  the  Ycab 
Book  for  1912  (p.  282),  a  Publio 
T  tilities  Act  was  passed  in  that  year, 
hut  its  operation  sn^pended  until 
passed  upon  by  ike  people  at  a  ref- 
erendum election.  On  Not.  6,  1912, 
the  Act  was  approved  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

Pennsylvania. — In  this  state  the 
need  for  effective  utility  control  has 
been  very  pressing.  The  Railroad 
Commission  has  had  prnrfieally  no 
power,  its  duties  being  solelv  to  in- 
vestigate and  '"recommend  changea." 
Utility  bills  have  been  considered  at 
each  legislative  session  f^r  n  number 
of  years.  On  July  1,  1913,  the  "Pub- 
lie  ^Service  Commission  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania"  wa?^  final- 
ly created  to  take  office  on  Jan.  1, 
1914.  The  act  was  passed  only  after 
a  bitter  fight,  during  which  it  was 
repeatedly  charged  that  corporate  in- 
Uuences  were  at  work  to  introduce 
provisions  to  destroy  its  effectiveness. 
Dean  Lewis  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School  led  the  fitrht  to 
secure  a  thoroughly  progressive  stat- 
ute. The  act  as  passed  is  strong  and 
should  jiroA-e  efTective,  es])eeially  since 
the  ConiiMis^iion  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor is  an  excellent  one.  The  new 
l>oard  consists  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  terms  of 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and 
ten  years.  The  salarv  of  the  chair- 
man *is  $10,500,  and  oi*  the  other  com- 
missioners $10|000.   The  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Commission  extends  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  railroads,  street  railways, 
sas  and  electric  companies,  pipe  lines, 
^ggc^gc-trantfer  aad  exprew  oompa- 
nies,  ferry,  turnpike,  bridge  and  wharf 
companies,  and  telegraph,  telephone, 
heating,  refrigerating,  water  and  sew- 
erage  eompanics.  The  Commission 
has  full  power  over  rates  and  service, 
supervision  of  security  issues,  and 
power  over  accounts.  The  members  of 
the  new  Commission  are  Nathaniel 
Ewinp,  S.  L.  Tone,  who  for  over  20 
rears  was  identified  with  the  Pitts- 
rli  Railways  Co.,  S.  W.  Pennypack- 
former  GoTemor,  Emory  R.  John- 
son, Professor  of  Transportation  and 
Commerce  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Milton  J.  BrMli^  and  two 
banker.^.  Charles  8.  Wright  and  Fk«nk 
M.  Wallace. 

Sonth  Dakota.— A  Public  Utilities 
Aet  was  urged  by  the  Governor  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature  of 
1013,  but  failed  of  adoptton  in  either 
house. 

TenneBSce.-~The  1918  report  of  the 

state  Railroad  Commission  contained 
a  strong  rpcommcndation  to  extend 
the  board's  jurisdiction  to  include  ex- 
press companies  and  to  give  it  control 
cm  the  rates  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies.  No  legislation  was 
passed  however. 

Utah.— Public  Utility  Acts  were 
introduced  in  both  branchos  of  the 
legislature  during  the  1U13  session, 
but  failed  of  adoption. 

Vermont— Subscribers  of  the  Kew 

Enprland  Telephone  Co.  have  tried  to  se- 
cure a  reduction  in  rates  through  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission refused  to  order  the  desired 
change.  Thereupon  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission,  consist- 
ing of  H.  F.  Graham  and  J.  H.  Cook, 
to  investigate  the  rate  question  and 
report  necessary  lejrislation.  Commig- 
sioner  Babbitt  promptly  resigned,  but 
the  two  remaining  members  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  defied  the 
Governor  to  remove  them.  He  re- 
moved Charles  D.  Watson,  the  Chair- 
man, and  requested  the  resignation  of 
Commissionrr  Warren.  The  Commis- 
sion was  thereupon  completely  reor- 
ganized under  the  chairmanship  of  R. 
C.  Bacon. 

West  Virginia.— By  a  law  which 
went  into  eilect  May  21,  1913,  the 


state  created  a  Public  Service  Com> 
mission  of  four  members.  The  origi- 
nal board  consists  of  commissioners 
appointed  for  two,  four,  aiz  and  eight 
years.  Their  successors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  eight-year  terms.  At  least 
one  commissioner  must  be  a  lawyer  of 
not  less  than  ten  years'  standing.  The 
Commissi -a  elects  its  own  Chairman. 
Salaries  are  $6,000.  The  total  annual 
cost  of  the  new  board  is  fixed  at  $60,- 
000,  which  is  to  be  raised  by  levying 
a  special  license  fee  upon  corporations 
regulated,  apportioned  by  the  state  Au> 
ditor.  The  law  covert  eommon  ear- 
riers,  telegraph  and  telephone,  gas, 
elfctric,  hydro-electric  and  water  com- 
panies. The  Commission  is  given  am> 
pie  nowers  of  rate  and  service  eontrol, 
but  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  public-utility  cor- 
porations. The  Commission  consists 
of  V.  L.  Highland,  Chairman*  Howard 
N.  Ogden,  Charles  H.  Bronson,  and 
Wade  C.  Kilmer, 

Status  of  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion Legislation.— >For  convenience  of 
reference  the  following  is  a  list  of 
states  and  cities  with  Tuhlic  Service 
Commissions  in  operation  at  the  close 
of  1913: 

Public  Servioe  Oommiislon  8tatt9 


California. 

Connecticut. 

District  o£  Columbia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

ludlaoa. 

Kansas. 

Massachusetts. 

.Mlchi^raa. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 


Nevada. 

New  llampehlre. 
New  Xort 
Ohhfc 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania, 
ntiodc  Island. 

Vormont. 

^\  t  St  Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


Arizona  and  North  Carolina  have  Cor- 
poration Commissions  with  many  of  the 
broad  powers  of  public  service  commis- 
sions. Colorado  and  Maine  have  utility 
laws,  the  operatloa  of  which  have  been 
suspended  bj  rsfevendun. 

Partial  Control  of  Public  VtiliU$§  ' 


Iowa, 
[..oulslana. 

Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 

Nebraska. 


Oklahoma. 
Sou  lb  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Vligliila. 


City  OommUtion* 

New  York.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Los  Angeles. 

St.  Paul  (eno  SBenber  of  dty 

slon). 

5?eatt1e  (single  commissioner). 
Uooston  (single  coaunlssloaer). 
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There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  tlie 
United  Stattt  to  ftpprove  of  municipal 
ownership  in  a  number  of  fidda  where 

only  a  very  few  years  ago  only  "so- 
ciaiists"  advocated  city  activity,  in 
1913  the  movement  for  munioipal  ioe 
plants  and  municipal  newspaji  rs  was 
noteworthy.  In  New  York  i  ty  t!io 
largest  investment  of  city  capilal  lu 
transportation  systons  ever  mider- 
takcn  was  agreed  ispna. 

New  York  Subways. — On  March  19, 
1913,  the  city  of  New  York,  signed 
the  contracts  for  the  extension  and 
operation  of  its  rapid-transit  system, 
committing  itself  to  the  most  stu- 
pendous municipal-o\vncrship  plan  in 
the  world.  The  present  aggregate 
capital  investment  in  rapid-transit 
railroads  is  about  $250,000,000,  of 
whi^  the  city  has  eontributed  about 
$50,000,000  in  subwaj  construction. 
The  capacity  of  existing  facilities  is 
roughly  800,000,000  passengers  per 
year.  The  new  eontraets  require  the 
investment  of  $330,000,000  of  new 
capital,  of  which  the  city  will  contrib- 
ute about  $175,000,000.  The  capacity 
of  the  combined  system,  new  and  old, 
will  not  bo  less  than  2,000,000,000 
passengers  per  year.  The  new  sub- 
ways are  to  be  the  property  of  the 
eity  from  the  beginning.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  amortization  of  i}\^-> 
entire  investment  of  private  capital 
over  the  periods  of  the  contracts.  The 
city  may  terminate  the  contracts  be- 
fore their  expiration  and  roeapture 
subway  lines  in  seven  scuarate  divi- 
sions. It  has  reserved  tne  right  to 
require  the  opcratin<;  comjtanie.s  to  in- 
corporate extensions  in  its  system. 
The  citv  has  assumed  the  risk  of  the 
enterprise,  reducing  private  invest- 
ment to  what  practically  nmonrit-  to 
a  bond  basis,  with  &  preference  in 
the  division  of  income  and  a  bonus 
in  the  form  of  a  share  in  profits  after 
the  city's  investment  is  taken  care  of . 
(See  also  Franchises,  supra.) 

New  York  City  Freight  Railways. 
— On  Juty  10,  1013,  the  city  adopted 

plans  for  a  comprehensive  terminal 
railroad  system  extcndinf^  alonjj  the 
Brooklyn  waterfront  from  Brooklyn 
Bridge  to  Bay  Ridge,  a  distance  of 
•everal  miles.  The  new  road  is  to  be 
jnnnleijpaU/  eonttructe^  and  owned 

m 


Its  estimated  cost  is  approximately 
$12,000,000.  The  Objeet  ot  its  con- 
struction is  to  ooOrdinate  existing 

freicflit-handling  facilities  and  to  open 
lor  utivclopmeut  an  important  water- 
front seetion  which  is  now  praeticat* 

ly  isolated,  owing  to  lack  of  rail  con- 
nection. It  is  proposed  to  lease  the 
line,  when  built,  to  an  operating  com- 
pany formed  of  all  the  trunk-line  rail- 
i  !  ids  reaching  the  port  of  New  York. 
Ihe  special  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  bar* 
ing  the  matter  in  charge,  recommended 
on  June  6  that  the  lease  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  upon  $7,500,- 
000  of  city  capital,  and  that  the  city 
carry  any  deficit  in  excess  of  this 
amount  for  a  term  of  years  to  be 
agreed  upon,  in  order  to  give  traffio 
a  chance  to  develop  under  favorable 
conditions.  The  city  has  taken  title 
to  a  part  of  the  necessary  land  and  it 
is  planned  to  proceed  with  the  project 
as  rapidly  as  circurast-nicrs  permit. 

Detroit  Street  Railways. — A  sub- 
Btantial  majority  of  the  voters  have 
for  several  years  favored  municipal 

ownership  and  operation  of  the  street- 
railway  system.  The  City  Council  on 
the  other  hand  has  tried  to  renew  the 
expired  franchises  of  the  private  oper- 
ator. After  the  defeat  by  referendum 
vote  of  the  so-called  Thompson-Halley 
ordinance,  which  vould  have  effected 
this  result,  the  popular  demand  for 
city  ownership  gathered  strength  rap- 
idly. On  April  7  an  amendment  to  the 
city  charter  was  adopted,  providing 
for  mnnieipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  all  the  street-railway  lines  in 
the  city.  Provision  is  made  for  a  non- 
salaried  board  of  three  managing  com- 
missioners, appointed  and  removable 
hv  tlie  Mayor.  This  board  is  to  be 
ill  full  control,  with  authority  to  ap- 
point a  general  manager  and  subordi- 
nate ofHoials.  The  rate  of  fare  to  be 
fixed  at  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
operating  expenses,  interest  on  capi- 
tal invested,  and  "a  sinlcing  fund  to 
pay  the  principal  of  the  general  bonds 
iesued  ns  soon  as  practicable,  to  the 
end  that  the  entire  cost  of  said  rail- 
road system  shall  be  paid  <  ve  nfmlty 
out  of  the  earnin<rs  thoronf."  Tlie  va- 
lidity  qI   th«  municipal-ownership 
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MDendment  is  being  tested  in  the 
courts  by  those  interested  in  tli9  pri- 
vate railway  corporation. 
Saa  Frandwo  Street  XtUways.— 

The  Geary  Street  Mnnicipal  Bailwaj 
of  San  Francisco  bepan  operntion  of 
regular  car  service  on  Dec  28,  1912. 
Its  opening  marki  the  raeceiraful  out- 
come of  a  contest  for  municipal  own- 
ersbip  (latinof  back  to  ISOf.,  when  the 
private  corporation  owning  the  Geary 
Street  line  attempted  to  secure  a  50- 
year  franchise  to  supplement  its  fran- 
chise expiring  in  1913.  Aftor  three 
unsuccessful  attpmpts  on  the  part  of 
advocates  of  municipal  ownership  to 
■ecure  a  vote  laToreble  to  city  eon- 
trol  of  the  line,  a  victory  was  finally 
won  at  an  election  in  December,  1000. 
The  present  line  is  five  and  a  half 
miles  long,  and  represente  a  eity  in- 
vestment of  about  $1,100/>00.  It  is 
only  the  beginning  of  an  extensive 
municipal  system. 

St  Lotdi  Siibwa7.—A  oonstitntion- 
al  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  lepislature  for  submission  to 
the  voters  in  the  fall  of  1914,  permit- 
ting the  eity  of  St.  Louis  to  construct 
a  munici]  al  subway  system  and  to 
issiio  T>ond9  for  the  purpose  up  to 
$77,000,000. 

Mindeipal  Ice  Plants.— There  has 
been  a  widespread  attempt  during 
1013  to  establish  municipal  ice  plants 
in  various  cities.  In  two  cases  the 
right  of  a  city  to  enter  this  new  field 
of  activity  has  been  tested  in  the 
cotirta  with  directly  opposite  results. 
Schenectady,  under  the  Socialistic  rule 
«f  Mayor  Lunn,  began  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  ice.  The  matter  was 
presented  to  the  courts  on  an  injunc- 
tion secured  by  a  taxpayer.  The  city 
eontended  that  lee  is  only  a  form  of 
water  and  that  therefore  a  city  which 
has  power  to  supply  water  can  also 
sell  ice  to  its  citizens.  The  court  held 
that  *'iee  Is  not  water,*'  and  that  it 
was  ultra  rtrr.f  for  a  eitv  to  enter 
the  ice  business  without  express  au- 
tliority  In  its  eharter.  The  Georgia 
BupTflma  Court  in  a  similar  case ' 


(Holton  V.  City  of  Camilla,  182  Oa. 

600)  held  exactly  the  reverse,  saying 
that  when  the  city  supplies  ice  as 
part  of  its  water  system,  "it  merely 
oy  certain  processes  ehanges  the  form 

temperature  of  a  part  of  the  wa*  , 
tcr  supply  by  that  system." 

A  plan  for  an  experimental  munici- 
pal ice  plant  was  advocated  during 
the  spring  of  101!?  bv  President  Mc- 
Ancny  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
who  proposed  to  use  the  surplus  elec- 
tric power  from  the  plants  of  certain 
public  buildings  to  operate  small 
plants  to  supply  city  offices  and  in- 
stitutions. An  appropriation  of  $32,- 
000  for  this  purpose  was  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  but  vetoed  by 
Mayor  Gaynor. 

Bridgeport,  New  London  and  Wa- 
terl)ury  have  nil  given  considerable 
favorable  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  establishing  city  ice  plants  under 
enabling  acts  recently  seeurcd. 

Municipal  Newspapers.— The  Los 
Angeles  Municipal  NcicSf  which  was 
established  as  an  olBeial  weekly  by 
vote  of  the  people  in  December,  1911, 
and  which  began  pul»Hcation  in  April, 
1912  (A.  T.  b,,  1912,  p.  286),  was 
discontinued  on  April  9,  1913,  as  the 
result  of  an  adver^^r-  vote  at  a  special 
election.  According  to  George  IL 
Dunlop,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Commission,  the  chief  rea* 
sons  for  the  vote  were  lack  f  f  popu- 
lar interest,  reactionary  tendencies  in 
municipal  politics,  opposition  of  pri- 
vately owned  newspapers  and  the  cost 
of  publication,  which  amounted  to 
$36,000  per  year.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion, at  which  the  paper  was  estab- 
lished, over  100,000  votes  were  cast, 
while  at  the  special  election  only  39,- 
765  voters  expressed  their  views. 

Baltimore  began  the  publication  of 
a  municipal  monthly,  the  Municipal 
Journal,  on  Jan.  15.  1013.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  established  a  municipal 
newspaper  during  1913  under  the  title 
of  Atlantic  Clfj/  Commission  (lorcm- 
ment.  Lexington,  Ky.,  issued  its  new 
municipal  monthly,  The  City  of  Lex- 
ingtan,  on  April  18,  1913. 


WATBB  SUPPLY 

Haw  Yotkr-Tlie  two  largest  water  geles,  progressed   favorably  during 

supply  projects  in  the  country,  the  101.1,  In  New  York  in  September  the 
Aow  ^Sterns  of  New  York  and  Los  An-  huge  deep  rock  tunnel  unaer  the  East 
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Wivet  was  completed  exocpt  for  the 
lining.  This  conduit  is  11  ft.  in  diam- 
eter and  will  supply  a  large  part  of 
the  Borongii  of  Brooklyn  with  Asho- 
kan  "water.  The  m-nin  rr~(  rvnir  at 
.  Olive  Bridge  is  ready  for  lillinfr  and 
contracts  were  let  during  tlie  year,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  for  paving 
the  permanent  rnnd^  nronnd  it.  As 
soon  as  these  are  cuuipleted,  the  res- 
ervoir can  be  filled. 

The  most  important  event  in  con- 
nection with  New  York's  water  sup- 
dttring  1913  was  the  decision  of 
Board  of  Estimate  a&d  Apportion- 
ment not  to  construct  the  proposed 
enormous  filtration  plant  at  tlip  Je- 
rome Park  Reservoir.  Eight  million 
dollars  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  and  bids  received  for  the  first 
section  of  the  work,  when  the  whole 
project  wa0  attacked  by  the  Citizens' 
Union  and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Researrli  ns  an  ■nnnecessary  expense. 
The  filter  was  planned  to  purify  the 
existing  Croton  supply.  Analysis  of 
this  water  Indicated  to  the  satisfac 
tion  of  the  opponents  of  the  filter  that 
it  was  not  dangerously  coDtaminateil 
and  that  an  improvement  in  the  pa- 
trol of  the  watershed  would  remove 
even  the  evi^firi'j  ^lifrht  pollution.  Af- 
ter a  careful  examination  by  experts, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
mnnt  rescinded  the  appropriation, 
adopting  the  views  held  by  the  ma- 
jority of  its  engineering  advisory 
board.  A  carefal  study  of  the  water- 
shed is  being  madn  fa  dr^torTnine  the 
most  effective  method  of  control,  and 
experiments  are  under  way  to  decide 
whether  chemical  treatment  of  the 
water  is  desirable.  It  is  proposed 
abo  to  drain  and  clean  the  storage 


reservoirs  in  Central  Park  through 
the  constniction  of  temporary  cut-offs 
to  divert  the  water.  The  magnitude 
of  this  task  is  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  larger  of  the  two 
reservoirs  contains  1,000,000,000  gal. 
of  water.  It  was  found  too  that  much 
of  the  pollution  in  the  domestic  sup- 
ply was  due  to  the  foni  condition  of 
private  storage  tanks  used  to  increase 
the  pressure.  A  systematic  inspeotion 
of  these  tanks  is  contemplated.  (See 
also  XXTTT,  Civil  Engineering.) 

San  Francisco.— The  efforts  of  San 
Francisco  during  1913,  to  secure  an  en- 
larged and  adequate  wator  supply, 
have  aroused  much  interest.  The  city 
proposes  to  impound  a  supply  in  the 
netch  Hetchy  Valley,  which,  being 
part  of  a  national  park,  can  be  entered 
for  this  purpose  only  by  permission 
of  Conjjress.  A  favorable  report  on 
the  project  was  made  hy  the  United 
F!tates  Army  enL'ineer^.  who  admitted 
the  availability  of  the  valley  for  water- 
supply  purposes  and  the  probable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  San  Francisco  rn  pared 
with  other  possible  sources.  Thr  T!int 
ter  was  then  presented  to  Congress 
and  on  Sept.  3,  despite  a  vigorous 
protest  agamst  the  alle<?ed  spoliation 
of  a  nnf 'onil  park,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  183  to  43  (H.  R.  7207,  03d  Coag., 
1st  Sesp.).  The  Senate  -pn^scd  the 
bill  on  Dec.  C  bv  a  vote  of  43  to  25 
and  it  received  the  President's  signa- 
ture on  Dec.  19.  The  main  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley  instead  of  other  more 
or  less  adequate  supplies  was  the 
savinjr  of  cost,  estimnted  at  not  less 
than  $20,000,000.  (  S'oo  al<=o  X.  PuhUo 
'  Lands;  and  XXIII,  Civil  Engineering.) 


LIQHXIKQ 


Street  Lighting. — Developments  in 
the  matter  of  public  lighting  have  not 
been  important  during  1913.  There 

has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
street  lighting  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  ^untry,  but  it  has  been  along 
we11*estabtished  conventional  lines  and 

does  not  call  for  special  comment. 
Chicago  has  passed  a  peneral  ordi- 
nance standardizinjj  electric  lighting 

Jioles  to  secure  a  uniform  treatment. 
Tew  York  hn^  r='tabli.shed  electrically 

lighted  isles  of  safety  on  Fifth  Ave- 


m 


nue  north  of  42d  Street,  one  of  the 
most  congested  trallic  thoroughfares. 
There  has  been  a  vigorous  campaign 
throughout  the  country  for  lower 
lighting  rates,  partly  dno  to  the  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  public  serv- 
ice commissions  entrusted  with  tvoad 
powers  of  rate  regrulation  (seePllUio 
Service  Commif^sions,  ,<ft/pra). 

Gas  Rates. — During  the  year  many 
cities  have  been  successful  in  com- 
Iiellinir  a  reduction  in  the  priced  gaS 
furnished  by  private  oompaoisft 
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Hew  Jersey.— The  Public  Service 

Commiasion  ordered  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas  in  the  Paterson  and  Pas- 
ftaic  district  from  Mftv  1,  lOiS,  to  90 
eents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  The  former 
rate  was  $1.10,  with  a  rebate  of  ten 
cents  per  1,000  cu,  ft.  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. Newark  secured  a  OO-oent  rate 
from  Feb.  1,  1013. 

Baltimore.— The  Maryland  Public 
Service  Comuiiabiou  established  a  90- 
cent  rate  for  gas  with  a  10  cent  re- 
duction per  1,000  cu.  ft.  if  bills  are 
settled  within  ten  days.  The  new  rate 
became  effective  July  1,  1918. 

Buffalo. — Upon'  complaint  of  the 
city  authorities,  the  i'ublic  Service 
(Jommission  investigated  the  rate 
charged  the  ci^  for  gas  and  reduced 
it  from  $1.00  to  90  cents  per  1,000 
cu.  ft.  Tho  rate  to  private  individ- 
uals remains  $1.00. 

Det  MMara.— The  dty  adminiatnb- 
ti'^n.  after  a  hard  fight  for  90-cont  gas 
finally  secured  an  agreement  with  the 
company  to  give  this  rate  a  three 
years'  trial  to  test  whether  it  Is  fair. 

Haverhill,  Mass. — This  city  secured 
80-cent  gas  on  Feb.  1,  1913. 

Onudia. — The  rate  in  this  city  is 
$1.15  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  A  vigorous 
fight  is  being  made  to  secure  a  SUb* 
sUntial  reduction.  William  D.  Marks, 
as  expert  for  the  city,  has  reported 
that  a  rate  of  93  cents  is  fair.  James 
Hill  of  Chicago  has  been  employed  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Omaha  Gas 
LIprht  Co. 

Philadelphia. -Mayor  Blankenliurg 
announced  on  Jon.  1,  1913: 


I  at^  Iri'^t  feel  able  to  redeem  my 
pledges  liiade  during  the  mayoralty  cam- 
paign to  aslc  of  Councils  a  reduciiou  of 
the  price  of  gas  from  $1.00  per  1,000 
cu.  ft.  to  80  ceots  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  .  .  . 
This  desirable  reduction  la  the  price  of 
gas  has  been  made  possible  by  practical 
and  rational  econoinlee  Instituted  In  all 
departments  wttlkout  affe<Klng  their  elli< 
ctaDcr* 

He  coupled  his  recommendation 
with  the  proviso  that  if  the  p^ns  rate 
was  reduced  the  Councils  muat  never- 
theless secure  municipal  inoome  to 
make  up  the  di (Terence  in  revenue,  es- 
timated at  $1,750,000.  The  city's  con- 
tract with  the  gas  company  permits 
the  fixing  of  the  rate  by  city  ordi- 
nance at  any  point  not  below  80  cents 
from  1013  to  10 17  inclusive,  and  75 
cents  from  1918  to  1927  ineltisive. 
The  difference  between  these  rates  and 
any  actual  higher  rate  goe'-  irto  the 
city  trcasurv.  The  Council,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  Mayor's  nesssfie,  flked  the 
rate  at  80  cents,  but  failed  to  provide 
sources  of  revenue  to  make  up  the  loss 
to  the  city.  The  Mayor  thereupon 
vetoed  the  ordinance. 

Discrimination  in  Rates.— An  inter- 
esting problem  in  the  advantages  of 
preventing  discrimination  in  lighting 
rates  was  presented  in  Denver  by  the 
pn.«!sngc  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
unequal  rates  and  rebates.  Mayor 
Arnold  vetoed  the  ordinanee  on  the 
ground  that  the  rrsult  would  be  the 
closing  of  every  lighting  advertising 
feature  in  the  city  and  Uiat  it  would 
prevent  donations  of  light  hy  the  com- 
panies for  public  conventions  meet* 
ing  in  Denver. 


SEWAGE  AND  BEPUSE  DISPOSAL 


raistioil  Ol  Hew  York  Harbor.^  of  an  artificial  island  a  considerable 


The  year  ha.«?  been  uneventful  so  far 
as  new  sewerage  projects  are  con- 
cerned. The  pollution  of  streams  and 

harbors  continues  to  be  the  chief  prob- 
lem with  our  QRTiitary  engineers.  The 
study  of  poiiution  of  New  York  Har- 
bor was  continued  by  tiie  Metropoli- 
tan Sewage  Commission  durincr  the 
year.     It  would  have  automaticallv 

»  • 

gone  out  of  exi.^tence  on  May  1,  but 
l^slation  was  secured,  permitting  the 
continuation  of  the  Commission.  It  is 
expected  that  its  work  will  be  com- 
pleted by  next  May.  Ambitious  plans 
were  suggested  by  the  CommisBion 
during  we  year  for  the  oonstniction 


distance  off  .'ihore  south  of  Coney  Is- 
land, to  which  sewage  could  b9 
pumped  and  where  it  could  be  purified 
by  the  removal  of  sludge.  The  heavy 
matter  removed  is  to  be  carried  to  sea 
by  tank  steamers  and  dumped  far 
enough  out  so  that  it  cannot  effect  the 
liarbiir.  Whether  ^normon^  cn9t 
of  this  plan  is  prohibitive,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  at  this  time.  The 
Commission  plans  to  perfect  this 
scheme  during  the  year  and  to  deviae 
a  system  for  control  of  a  main  drain- 
age system  for  the  entire  city.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
has  appointed  a  ■pecial  board  of  engi- 
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neers  to  study  the  drainage  plan<i  sub- 
mitted by  the  Metropolitan  iSewage 
Gonuninioii,  eoiuistiiiff  of  the  Ave 
consulting  engineer*  of  the  boroughs 
of  the  city,  together  with  the  phief 
Engineer  of  the  Board. 

The  eoBtroversy  with  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  over  the  pollution  of  New 
York  Harbor  by  the  projected  Pas- 
saic Valley  Sewer,  continued  during 
the  year.  Plans  for  dispoeal  near 
Bobbins  Reef,  which  arc  now  in  proc- 
ess of  completionj  are  not  approved  by 
the  New  York  authorities,  who  fear 
not  only  the  pollution,  but  the  shoal- 
ing effect  of  the  sludge.  During  the 
year  several  New  Jersey  towns  sought 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  project, 
but  were  restrained  by  the  courts. 
(See  also  XX III,  Civil  Enqinrrring.) 

Pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.— The 
International  Boundary  CommiBsion, 
composed  of  reprcpontativcs  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  given 
considerable  attention  during  the  year 
to  the  pollution  of  international  wa- 
ters, especially  the  Niag^ara  River  and 
parts  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  has 
found  a  degree  of  pollution  which 
indicates  the  iu  (  (  --^ity  for  federal  ac- 
tion to  protect  tlie  water  supply  of 
cities  using  these  sources  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  Niagara  River  water 
is  found  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  use 
in  n  raw  state. 

Refuse  Disposal  in  New  York. — 
New  York  City  has  been  paying  very 
large  sums  annually  for  the  disposal 
of  its  garbage,  although  the  contractor 
has  secured  valuable  by-producte  from 
its  destruction.  A  special  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap 
portionment  worked  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  street  Cleaning  during  1913 
to  revise  the  proposal  for  contracts  to 


be  entered  into  for  1914.  The  result 
appeared  when  bids  were  opened.  The 
present  contractor  proposed  to  charge 
the  city  $130,000  a  year  on  a  three- 
year  contract.  The  new  forms  of  con- 
tracts, however,  attracted  a  new  con" 
tractor  who  offered  to  pay  the  city 
$62,000  annually  for  three  years  for 
the  privilege  of  collecting  the  garbage. 

Refuse  Disposal  in  IHiiladelphia.— 
In  order  to  provide  for  uniform  recep- 
tacles and  to  simplify  the  collection 
of  rubbish  the  experiment  has  been 
made  during  the  ^ear  of  requiring  the 
contractor  removing  the  waste  to  fur- 
nish baps  wliieh  are  changed  period- 
ically. The  plan  has  worked  success- 
fully in  a  number  of  large  dties  in 
Europe. 

Street  Cleaning  in  New  York.— 
During  the  year  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific system  of  unit  costs  was  installed 
in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning 
in  New  York  City.  Careful  reports 
are  made  daily  by  foremen  in  charge 
of  various  sections  and  these  are  an- 
alyzed and  tabulated  so  as  to  secure 
units  of  cost  for  different  classes  of 
pavement  and  different  methods  of 
cleaning.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in 
the  Borough  of  Richmond  for  several 
years  and  has  worked  so  well  that  in 
the  city  budget  for  19IS  allowance 
was  made  to  that  borouprh  of  a  lump 
sum  for  cleaning  based  upon  the  esti- 
mated number  of  units  of  work  to  be 
performed  during  the  year  instead  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  bud  pot  segre- 
gated into  salaries  and  supplies.  The 
budget  advisory  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  study* 
injr  the  practical  effects  of  this  change 
and  if  it  proves  efficient  the  scheme 
will  probably  be  extended  in  the  1014 
budget. 
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OommUitton  Refjulatton  nf  PiiMte  VfW- 

Ucif.  (National  Civic  Frdoratlon.)— A 
comprchonslvf  survey  <>f  the  prn'^llcnl 
workings  of  public  sn  vlcc  commission 
laws  Id  the  rnited  States :  the  most 
ezhaustlve  work  on  the  subject 

"Electric  I-lpht  T'Innts  In  American  Cit- 
ies." {Municiiial  Jour.,  XXXV.  171.) 
-—A  statistical  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
operation  of  plants  In  1812  in  500 
ijnerlcan  dttes. 


"Seworajre  Svufems  in  American  Cities.** 
(IhUI.,  X^XIV.  4S2.) — Statistics  Of 
plAuis  in  a  number  of  cities. 

"Wator  Works  Statistics  In  American 
rules."  Ubid^  XXXlV,  817.  and 
XXXV,  18.)— Statistics  of  over  (MM 
private  and  municipal  plants. 

Wll.rox.  D.  F. — "The  New  York  Subway 
('ontra<^ts."  (\at.  Municipal  Rev.. 
July.  Idl3.) — careful  analysis  ol 
tbe  Mew  York  subway  setUemeut. 
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THE  ABMY 

C.  E.  KlLBOUB.N'E 


fTinrtions  of  the  tactical  divisions  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  territorial 
departments,  a  new  departure  in  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peaea  The 
duty  of  tho  former  is  to  be  prepared 
in  every  respect  to  take  the  field 
without  delay,  fulh^  equipped  and 
thoroughly  trained;  the  duty  of  the 
lattor  is  to  receive,  train  and  equip 
recruits  and  to  secure  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
troop*^  in  the  field  nnd  supervise  their 
shipment.  Within  ten  days  after  tlie 
known  that  the  census  included  males  ;  promulgation  of  the  order  directing 
of  an  age  fitting  them  for  service,  but  i  the  reorganization  it  had  a  praetical 
who  are  not  available — aliens,  per-  !  tost  ^vhen  the  Second  Division  was 


ABimtZSX&ATIOH 

Military  Resources.  —  The  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  consist  of 
the  reg^ular  Army  nnd  the  Organized 
Militia,  approximating  195,000  in 
strength.  The  census  of  1910  re- 
ported 20,473,684  males  of  militia 
age,  18  to  44  years;  the  reports  of 
the  Adjutants-General  of  the  several 
states  for  1913  give  the  number  of 
males  available  for  service  in  the 
2vent  of  war  as    10,127,357.  It 


IS 


sons  of  unsound  mind,  criminals  and 
others  disabled  from  Tarious  causes. 

Probably  the  enumeration  of  the 
Adjutants-General,  while  undoubtedly 
too  small,  is  nearer  the  actual  num- 
ber; In  either  event,  it  is  certain 
that  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
males  who  may  bo  called  upon  under 
the  Constitution  for  military  service 
in  time  of  war  are  receiving  training 
for  such  duty. 

Organization. — Following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  StnfT  (.4. 
y.  B.,  1912,  p.  292),  the  regular  An  iy 
was  reorpranized  on  Feb.  1013.  Th^ 
old  territorial  divisions,  with  their 
mismated  military  units  which  could 
not  possibly  serve  tofjether  in  war, 
were  discontinued.  The  mobile  troop>^ 
serving  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  were  organized 
fr>T  purposes  of  traininf^  and  inspec- 
tion into  three  tactical  divisions  of 
the  three  arms  combined  and  one 
cavalry  division.  At  the  same  time, 
four  territorial  departments  were  or- 
fpinized,  with  commanders  and  staiTs 
different,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  number  of  officers  available,  from 
those  of  the  tactical  divisions.  The 
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ordered  to  concentrate  on  the  Mexi- 
can border;  the  order  was  carried 
out  without  afTectinff  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Central  Department,  from 
which  most  of  the  troops  were  drawn. 
In  Hawaii  a  similar  organisation  has 
been  efTcctod  by  separating  the  Ha- 
waiian Dcparttnent  from  the  First 
Hawaiian  Brigade.  In  the  Philip- 
pines the  peculiar  conditions  havo 
vAmle  advisable  the  oontlnuauco  of 
the  old  svstem. 

With  the  organization  of  the  troops 
of  the  mobile  Army  into  tactical 
di\'i«inns,  the  Coast  Artillery  troops, 
iormerly  included  in  the  conunands 
of  the  territorial  divisions  com- 
manders,  were  organized  into  three 
coast  artillery  districts  for  the  United 
States  proper;  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast  Artillery  District,  embracing 
all  coast  defenses  from  ^falne  to  tho 
southern  entrance  of  Xew  York  Har- 
bor inclusive:  the  South  Atlantic 
Artillery  District,  embracing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts;  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Artil- 
lery District,  embracing  all  coast  de- 
fenses on  the  Pacific  Coast.  While 
these  districts  remained  tubjeet  to 
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the  territorial  department  com- 
manders in  matters  of  supply  and 
diaeipliBfl^  thij  wore  plaeea  under 

artillery  officers  for  eouft  artillery 
instruction  and  practice.  In  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii  the  coast 
defense  troops  continue  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  departnuni  com- 
manders. 

In  the  War  Department  the  or- 
ganization It  aa  foliowB; 

The  General  Staff  Corps,  formed  of 
selected  ofBcers  detailed  for  not  eseeed- 
log  four  years; 

•    The   AdJatant-GenerafS  Department, 

with  a  few  officers  purmanently  assignea 
at>d  the  remainder  detailed  from  the 
line : 

The  Inspector-General's  Department, 
similar  In  organization  to  the  Adjatsnt- 

General's  r>ppartm('nf  ; 

The  Judge  Advocate-General's  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps,  resulting 
from  the  consolidation,  In  Korember, 
1912,  of  the  Quartermaster,  the  Sub- 
sistence and  the  Pay  Departments.  The 
offlrers  are  In  pnrf  pormnnontly  ansigned 
and  in  part  detailed  from  the  line ; 

The  Medical  Department; 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  ; 

The  Ordnance  Department,  with  per- 
sonnel parr  permanent  and  part  detailed 
from  the  line : 


permanent  and  part  detaiied  from  the 
line;  and 

The  Bnieao  of  Insular  Affairs. 

A  tactical  division  normally  com- 
priiea: 

Three  Infantry  brigades; 
One  reslmeat  of  cavalry: 
One  brigade  (two  Mglmenta)  of  field 
artillery : 

One  pioneer  battalion  of  engineers ; 

One  noid  battalion  of  signal  troopa; 

Four  ambulance  companies; 

Four  field  hospitals: 

One  ammiinlMon  train; 

Ono  fiuppiv  train;  and 

One  pack  train. 

A  eavalzy  dlTiaion  oomi»rl8ea: 

Two  or  more  cavalry  brigades: 
One  regiment  of  horse  artillery ; 
One  pioneer  battalion  of  cnffineers 
(mounted)  ; 
One  field  battalion  of  signal  troops; 
Two  ambulance  companies: 
Two  field  hospitals ; 
One  ammunltfnn  train  ; 
One  supply  train ;  and 
Vwo  or  mors  pack  tiaiaa. 

The  ah^ngth  of  the  different  units 
is  normally  aa  foUowa: 

A  brlgnde  of  Infantry  or  cavalry  con- 
siBts  nuraialljr  of  three  regiments.  A 


brieade  of  Hold  arttUaiy  eonalsta  of  two 

regiments. 

A  regiment  of  Infantry  or  cavalry  con- 
sists of  twelve  companies  or  troops,  with 
headquarters  and  band.  Thf  Infantry 
reeimcnt  Is  subdivided  Into  three  bat- 
talions and  the  cavalry  regiment  Into 
three  squadrons  for  tactical  training. 
Six  machine  guns  accompany  each  ngi- 
meat.  and.  In  the  infantry,  a  mounted 
detachment  of  21  men  is  attached  to 
regimental  headquarters.  A  regiment  of 
tield  artillery  consists  of  two  battalions 
of  three  batteries  each.  To  oacb  regi- 
ment is  attached  a  sanitary  oersonnel 
varving  from  three  officers  and  21  msu 
to  lour  officers  and  24  men. 

A  companjr  of  infantry  consists  of 
three  onicers  snd  108  enlisted  men. 

A  troop  of  cavalry  consists  of  three 
officers  and  80  enlisted  men. 

A  battery  of  ligbt  or  horse  artlllorv 
has  five  oflieors  and  171  enlisted  men  :  a 
battery  of  mountain  artillery,  five  officers 
and  lfi5  enlisted  men.  Eacn  battery  of 
field,  horse,  or  mountain  artillery  has 
four  guns. 

A  pioneer  eompanj  of  engineers  has 
four  officers  and  IM  enlisted  men. 

A  field  company  of  the  Signal  Corps 
has  four  officers  and  120  enlisted  men 
and  Is  divided  Into  two  radio  sections 
and  four  wire  eectious. 

In  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  the 
tactical  chain  of  command  is  from 
the  district  to  the  eoast  defense  com- 
nianfl,  the  battle  command,  the  fire 
or  mine  command,  to  the  battery.  The 


^^i^^rt''^^Jf3n?!Sn''Kl  ^"^P«"y  is,  the  administrative  unit. 
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The  stren^h  of  companies  in  the 

United  States  and  Hawaii  ia  three 
officers  and  104  enlisted  men;  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  three  officers  and  150  enlisted 
men.  The  number  of  companirs  as- 
signed to  a  coast  defense  is  decided 
by  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  de- 
pending upon  the  importance  of  the 
harbor  to  be  defended,  the  armament 
to  be  cared  for  and  the  practicability 
of  reinforcing  the  poi^ition,  in  case  of 
war,  with  the  Coast  Artillery  Bo- 
serves  of  the  Organized  Militia. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  enu- 
merated above  there  are  12  battationa 
of  Philippine  Scouts  of  four  com- 
panies each  and  four  additional  com- 
panies not  assigned  to  battalions. 

The  anthorized  strength  of  the  rtg- 
ular  armv  is  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  4mly  organizations  of  the 
mobile  annjr  stationed  in  the  insular 
possessions  are  maintained  at  full 
strength;  for  example,  the  infantry 
company  within  the  continental  limite 
of  the  United  States  is  limited  at 
present  to  65  enlisted  men. 
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tbe  Qoftrtenittilftr  Cocpt  an  not  to  m  eountao  Mpart  of  the  strength  of  the  Army. 

*  includas  91  iM  iHOteoMti  of  tbo  UwUeal  Bontvo  Coqio  on  •etivo  datjr  mod  00  dontal 

•OTKeona. 

•»  Under  the  Act  of  ConjtrpM  npprovrd  March  1,  1887  (24  Stat.  L..  425),  tho  eoliated  men  of 
the  Medical  Department  (Hoapilal  Corps)  are  not  to  be  counted  aa  part  of  the  strensth  of  the 
Aimj.  llwAVtbofiaedttmictli  ottbo  Hospital  CoqM  to  3,800  onlirted 
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inLFTABT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAE  1914 

By  Armv  Appropriation  Act,  March  2,  1913  fMwlM.li6.61 

JUeea  the  following: 

CoiutructioQ  and  maioteiMUioe  of  roada.  bridses  and  tcaflat  * 

AlMte  9  188.000.00 

Encampmttita  and  Maneorcn,  Organised  Miiitia   350,000  00 

Equtpmentof  CoaitArtilleryamoriea,  Organised  Militia. .     185.000  00 

Field  Artillery,  Organized  Militia   l.OOO.CXX)  00 

Field  Artillery  ammunition,  Urganixed  Militia   500, Don .  oo 

T.I  •        /  ,       .  12.190,000.00 

lOt-ftl  appropnation  for  support  of  tno  ArmflP,,,,,.   tXUtnrn  tAK  Kt 

By  Military  Academy  Act,  March  4.  1913     ilSDirla'iW 

By  Army  Art,  for  Organised  MiUtia  $2,(»i/m\W  * 

By  permanent  legislation  for  arminc  ana  aQuipping  Oiganiaed 

MiUtia   2.000,000.00 

By  pmrmancBt  leiulatMn  for  annib  indforme,  etc..  for  Organised 

MUitoa   2.000.000. OO 

Total  appropriation  for  support  of  Organised  ^Tilitia   AXOR IMO  on 

By  FortiGcutions  Act,  Feb.  13,  1913  »85,21S.i250"  00  '  ' 

By  p^'rmancnt  legislation,  proceeds  of  aales,  ordnance  material . .    '  75^000  00 

By  proceeds  of  snloR,  juiwder  nnd  projectiles   G.OOO  (>0 

By  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  for  fortifications,  Isthmian  Canal   4.870^000.00 

Total  appropriation  for  fortifications  and  other  woiini  of 

d':fcuae  ,   10  IflQ  2Sn  fYl 

By  Sundry  CivA Mi,  June  23. 1013:  iw,iow,^oo.  w 

Areenale  $  643.000. oo 

Military  posts   140.000.00 

Sewer  system.  Fortress  Monroe,  Va   9,291.60 

Barracks  and  quari.  rs,  wamnst  defenses.  U.  S    116,078.*00 

Barracks  and  quarters,  aeacoast  defenses,  Philippines  and 

Hawaii   200,000 . 00 

C^vaJnr  post.  Hawaii   350.000.00 

Miioelhimwobiecto   »8,780.00  1.483.110.08 

  8110.838,250.04 

*$5,000  appropriated  under  the  Military  Academy  Act  for  ta  ingtmetiOB  bofldiac  At  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kau. ,  was  carried  under  "miscellaneous  objects.'*  ~ 
•Of  thia.  81.502.850  waa  for  fdrtilleatioiieiaf  ' 


Legislation. — There  was  no  legiela- 
tion  affecting  the  Army,  except  the 
appropriation  bills  mimmarized  above, 

during  the  vear.  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  of  1912  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
202)  may  be  iummariEed  as  follows: 

1.  The  consolidation  of  the  Qunr- 
tcrmnater.  Subsistence  and  Pay  De- 
pnrtmcnts  into  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  tinder  a  single  head  has  been 
most  '-ii  N  rssfiil.  Tlic  snvinp;  in  money 
has  been  $2,7'25,9.55.27 ;  the  increase 
in  cfliciency  has  been  equally  marked. 

2.  The  service  corps  of  enlisted 
men  by  rctlucinp  the  number  of  non- 
t'om missioned  odicers  and  privates  re- 
quired for  extra  and  special  duty,  has 
resulted  in  improved  training  and  dis- 
cipline in  companies,  troops  and  bat- 
teries. 

3.  The  requirement  that  company 
ofRcers  shall  serve  two  full  years  "for 
duty"  with  a  company,  troop,  or  bat- 
tery before  being  eligible  to  detache<l 
service  of  any  kind  has  been,  in  the 

Jority  of  oases,  most  boieflcial. 

aio 


The  service  schools,  the  Military 
Academy  and  the  Coast  Artilleiy  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  officers  especially 
trained  for  their  needs,  but  the  in- 
creased number  of  officers  with  tronp<», 
especially  captains,  has  more  than 
compensated  for  the  damage  done.  In 
another  year  the  service  will  have 
adjusted  itself  to  the  new  law,  when 
it  will  become  wholly  beneficial. 

4.  So  many  thinfrs  affect  the  re- 
cruitment of*  enlisted  men  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  the  effect  of  the  long 
enlistment  upon  reemitment.  Th» 
seven-year  period  is  penerally  unpop- 
ular  with  the  enlisted  force,  but  it 
appears  that  regnlistments  have  not 
materially  decreased  in  percentaji^e. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  new  en- 
listments were  fewer,  but  spcially  de- 
tailed inspectors  were  sent  to  the 
various  recruiting  offices,  with  the 
result  that  enlistments  increased 
preatly  in  numbers  in  the  late  months 
of  the  year.  Another  year,  possibly 
two  or  three,  must  pass  beforo  aqy 
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authoritative  statement  can  be  made 

on  thin  subject. 

5.  fcio  iar  the  reserve  provided  for 
by  the  Army  Appropriation  Act  of 
1912  is  discourafjingly  small, 

6.  The  reduction  of  the  General 
Staff  Corp8  lias  resulted  in  delaying 
work  that  would  be  of  Tital  impor- 
tance in  war. 

7.  The  discontinuance  of  extra  pay 
and  ''double>time^  allowance  toward 
retirement  for  enlisted  men  serving 
in  the  insular  possessions  promises  to 


veston  with  the  remaining  units  of 
the  field  bakery.  Though  the  aver- 
age distance  traveled  by  the  unite 
was  2,000  miles,  it  is  stated  that 
only  the  traffic  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  animals  prevented  the  con- 
centration being  eneeted  with  greater 
promptness. 

The  benefit  of  the  maneuvers  of  re- 
cent years  was  immediately  apparent 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  encamp- 
ment was  established  on  ground 
which    promised   most  unfavorably. 


be  a  serious  setback  to  the  orgaiiiza-  |  Roads,  bridges,  ditches  and  drains 
tiona  aeeigned  thereto.  The  system  of  ,  were  constructed.   Strict  lanitation 


permanent  organizations  in  foreign 
pdsat'saions  was  adopted  for  reasons  of 
economy  in  transportation,  increased 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  their 
special  mission  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  and  greater  uniformity  in  the 
foreign  service  r^uired  of  uie  com- 
mieaioncd  peraonneL  When  the  sys- 
tem was  put  into  eflfect  experience 
had  demonstrated  that  the  majority 
of  experienced  non-eonnnieeioned  om- 
cers  would  gladly  continue  on  for- 
eign service  bf^crruse  of  tiie  extra  pay 
and  the  fact  that  each  year  counted 
doable  toward  the  30  years  of  service 
before  retirement.  The  withdrawal  of 
these  incentives  has  resulted  in  many 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  tak- 
ing their  discharges  when  doe  and 
either  quitting  the  service  for  good  or 
returning  to  the  United  States  (at 
government  expense)  to  enliat  in 
Bome  organintion  serving  therein. 


TEE  BEOTTXiAB  SSBVIOE 

Border  Troops.— Mention  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  within  ten  days 
of  the  order  organizing  the  tactical 
divisions  and  brigades  in  the  United 
States,  the  Second  Division  was  or- 
dered to  concentrate  on  the  Mexican 
border.  On  March  3  the  concentra- 
tion had  been  effected.  Assembled  at 
Texas  City  were  the  Divieion  Head- 
quarters) one  battalion  of  engineers, 
two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  one  regiment  of 
cavalry,  one  field  company  of  Signal 
Corps,  with  an  additional  detachment 
of  signalmen,  one  aero  squadron  (pro- 
visionals, one  ambulance  company, 
three  pack  trains  and  six  units  of 
Field  Bakery  Xo.  2.  Thr  ofhrr  bri- 
gade of  the  division  encamped  at  Gal- 


wa3  enforced  from  the  first,  with  the 
result  that  sickness  has  been  practi- 
cally absent.  The  non-effective  rate 
has  been  about  one-third  of  that  of 
the  Army  at  largo,  and  not  a  single 
case  of  typhoid  has  developed. 

A  system  of  instruction,  progress 
sive  in  character,  has  been  followed. 
Tlic  entire  division  has  had  small 
arms  practi(»,  and  quite  a  feature 
has  been  made  of  swimming.  There 
have  been  practice  marches  and  tacti- 
cal problems  for  all  unite,  from  a 
patrol  to  a  reinforced  brigade  of  the 
three  arms  combined.  The  system  of 
military  education  now  in  force  in 
the  Army  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  297), 
combined  with  the  practical  field  ex- 
ercises, has  developed  a  commissioned 
personnel  on  which  the  division  com- 
mander reports  as  follows:  "Our 
officers  have  the  most  varied  training 
of  any  body  of  officers  as  a  whole 
within  my  knowledge;  all  we  nned 
is  more  officers  of  the  same  kind." 
His  comment  on  the  discipline  of  the 
enlisted  force  was  equally  favorable. 
The  maneuvers  have  been  conducted 
over  an  extensive  territory  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  truck  and  fmit 
farms,  but  the  division  commander 
Btntcs  that  "the  average  boarding 
school  for  boys  would  have  furnished 
more  cause  for  complaint  than  has 
arif^rn  frora  the  presence  of  nearly 
12,0U0  men." 

In  addition  to  the  Second  Division 
there  have  been  three  regiments  of 
cavalry  stationed  on  or  near  the 
border;  from  these  the  border  pa- 
trols which  have  had  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  neutrality  have  been 
taken.  The  most  serious  action  taken 
by  any  of  these  patrols  was  on  Sept. 
12  and  13,  when  a  band  of  19  Mexican 
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marauders,  who  had  committed  depre- 
dations near  Carriso  Springs,  Tex., 
were  run  down  by  a  posse  of  soldiers 
and  civilians,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Terry  Allen,  14th  Cavuiry,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  brisk  fight  in  which  two 
of  the  Mezicaas  were  killed  and  three 
wounded. 

Tlie  Mobile  Army.— In  the  mobile 
may,  except  for  the  Second  Division, 

there  have  been  no  large  maneuvers. 
In  the  cavalry  the  main  effort  has 
oe<Hl^  directed  toward  securing  train- 
ing in  offensive  action  as  eavalfy.  A 
board  of  cavalry  officers  has  been 
abrxjad  making  a  study  of  cavalrv 
tactics  in  foreign  armies.  They  found 
that,  w?iile  our  cavalry  was  second  to 
none  in  combined  notion,  it  was  de- 
ficient in  the  mounted  action  of  larire 
jnits.  Much  of  this  deficiency  lias 
b^f'n  overcome  by  systematic  exer- 
cises. At  the  same  time  the  board 
recommended  an  improved  equipment 
for  cavalry  troops  which  hss  been 
adopted  and  is  nn r  manufacture. 

new  infantry  drill  rp.niintions, 
adopted  in  1912,  are  so  simple  in  prin- 
ciple and  practical  in  operation  that 
that  arm  has  had  no  difficulty  in  thr 
transition  from  the  old.  The  infan- 
try has  been  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  limit  placed  on  the  strength  of 
the  companies,  which  have  generally 
been  too  small  for  full  value  to  be 
had  from  the  training.  In  the  field 
artillery,  -rcntr-t  attention  has  been 
Pa»d  toimproving  the  artillery  prac- 
tice. One  regiment  has  been  organ- 
ized as  siege  artillery,  a  branch  of 
artillery  work  which  has  boon  neg- 
lected in  the  Army  of  recent  venrH, 
except  for  sneh  instruction  in  the 
8.  rvi  e  of  the  pieces  and  in  target 
practice  as  could  be  given  in  the 
Least  Artillery,  where  certain  siege 
pieces  are  kept  on  hand  to  be  used 
in  case  of  attack  by  land  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  of  the  coa<?t  defensas. 

The  Coast  Artillery.— In  the  Coast 
Artilleiy  a  new  system  of  plotting 
has  been  adoptid  in  mnnection  with 
a  new  method  of  loadii  with  a  view 
to  securing  more  uniformity  in  the 
ranging  or  projectiles  at  extreme 
ranires.  The  rate  of  fire  has  been 
somewhat  reduced,  but  tlie  reports  so 
far  received  indicate  that  in  hits  per 
gun  per  minute  the  practice  will 
■bow  «  considerable  improfemeat 


8ie 


over  that  of  1912.  With  the  rapid- 
nre  batteries  the  practice  has  been 
conducted  so  as  to  give  the  highest 
rating  to  the  company  which  could 
change  targets  the  oftonest  with  a 
given  number  of  rounds  and  hit  each 
target  with  the  fewest  number  of 
ranging  shots.  Drill  nnd  practice 
with  siege  pieces  has  supplemented 
the  work  with  the  fixed  armament, 
"lie  state  of  training  of  the  coast- 
defense  troops  in  their  special  duties 
has  permitted  more  time  to  be  de- 
voted toward  making  them  available 
R9  infantry  in  a  war  where  their 
presence  was  not  needed  at  the  forti- 
fications. Especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  small-arms  practice,  and  one 
full  month  has  been  devoted  to  in- 
fantry training  only,  the  last  two 
weeks  being  spent  in  the  field  in  prac- 
tice marches  and  tactical  exercises. 

As  the  infantry  is  handicapped  by 
the  small  size  of  the  com  pan  i«,  so 
is  the  Coast  Artillery  by  insufficient 
men.    The  authorized  strength  of  the 
corps  is  715  olliccrs  and  18,140  en- 
listed men.    To  man  the  defenses  in 
the  United  States  then  are  required 
for  guns  1,502  oOicers  and  37.094  en- 
listed men,  and  for  submarine  mines, 
powcrplants,8oarchlights,and  the  like, 
169  officers  and  4,970  men,  a  total  of 
1,761  omccrs  and  42,064  enlisted  men. 
The  mines,   searchlights,   etc.,  will 
always  have  to  be  served  by  personnel 
from  the  regular  Army,  but  it  has 
been  hoped  that  the  states  would  be 
able  to  support  one  half  the  manning 
personnel  for  gun  defense.    In  thS 
expectation  the  War  Department  has 
been  disappointed,  as  the  militia  has 
Ie«i  tiian  half  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  man  one-half  the  coast  guns. 
With  the  rapid  approach  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  defenses  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zone,  263 
ofllcers  and  6,234  men  must  be  sup- 
plied.   This  will  leave  for  irun  dc- 
fense  in  the  United  States  283  offioers 
of  the  regular  service  and  479  of  the 
militia,  and  6,9.*?6  enlisted  men  (reg- 
ulars)   and  7,267  militia,  which  is 
less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  number 
required  for  a  single  relief. 

The  Supply  Corp8.-^inee  the  lee- 
son  of  the  Spanisli  War,  in  which  the 
volunteers  were  sent  into  the  tropics 
in  heavy  blue  uniforms  and  eouioDed 
with  obeoleto  imoke-prodaeiiw  irae^ 
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ons,  the  various  departments  char^^ed 
with  the  supply  of  the  Army  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
ward  equipping  the  troop^i  actually 
in  service  with  everything  tttat  would 
be  required,  ajid  the  accumulation  in 
reeerve  depots  of  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, equipments,  tentage,  blankets, 
clothing,  and  all  other  unperishable 
aitieles  needed  for  an  army  of  502,* 
000  men,  including  coast*  defense 
troopt.  At  the  same  time  a  system 
has  been  perfected  by  which  issues 
neeeeeaTy  to  bring  the  organizations! 
of  the  regular  Army  and  the  Organ- 
ized Militia  to  war  stren^fh  equip- 
ment would  be  made  almost  auto- 
matically* 

In  the  Ordnance  Department  the 

reserve  supplies  are  in  an  encourag- 
ing condition  except  for  field-artillery 
ammunition.  There  are  180,000,000 
rouiKls  of  smokeless  small-arms  am- 
munition. 717.000  of  the  latest  type 
Sprinjrfield  rifle,  1,176  machine  guns 
and  no  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  am- 
munition for  coa^t-defense  puns.  On1\ 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  required  re- 
eerve  ammunition  for  field  artillery, 


and  the  issue  to  the  armv  of  the  new 
Colt  .45  automatic  pistol,  to  replace 
the  old  revolvers.  There  has  beat 
«nmp  dnu>)t  that  the  Army  rifle  is 
the  beat  that  could  be  obtained,  but 
its  critics  have  been  silenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  won  in  the  contests  at  the 
OlvTiipic  Games,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at 
the  Interlegatipn  Meet  in  China»  and 
at  tiia  International  Tournament  at 
Camp  Peny.  Altogether  the  rifle  has 
been  used  in  competition  with  tlie 
small  arm  of  19  different  foreign  na- 
tions during  the  year  and  has  been 
uniformly  succcssfiU- 

Tbe  Engineer  Corps— The  work  of 
this  corps  in  the  coast  defenses  of 
Hawaii  nas  been  completed.  Two  of 
the  important  forts  guarding  the  en* 
trance  to  Manila  Bay  have  been  com- 

f'leted  and  the  other  two  nearly  so. 
n  the  Canal  Zone  the  oiglneering 
features  of  the  dcfens;e3  are  well  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  work  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers in  river  and  harbor  improve- 
m  nis  is  reviewed  elsewhere  (see  X, 
Watcrivai/s ) . 

The  Signal  Corps.— The  Signal  Corps 


however,  has  been  provided,  and  Con-  has  been  endeavoring  to  break  away 

gress  has  been  n«krd  to  appropriate  '  frrnn  all  civil  functions  so  as  io  de 


$6,000,000  for  this  class  of  ordnance 
alone. 

While  the  reserves  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  are  not  so  far  advanced 
as  those  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
eonsiderable  progress  has  been  made. 

For  example,  a  camp  was  established 
at  rJettysburg  during  July  for  57,000 
veterans  of  the  Civil  Warl  They  were 
supplied  from  the  reserve  depots  with 
tents,  bedding,  kitchens,  mess  equip- 
ment, in  short,  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort.  Also  in  the 
disastrous  Ohio  floods  a  great  amount 
of  sufTerinc  was  relieved  by  the  same 
means.  (See  also  XXIIl,  Engineer- 
ing.) 

Tlie  most  important  developments 
during  the  year  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment have  been  the  equipping  of 
the  mountain  artillery  with  a  three- 
Inch  piece  using  the  same  projectile 
as  the  light  artillrry.  the  succe«!sful 
completion  of  tiie  long  range  mortars 
to  be  used  in  the  seacoast  forts  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  adoption  of 
the  split  trail  for  light  artillery,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  field  of  fire  of 
these  pieces  from  any  one  position, 


vote  the  effort  of  the  entire  prson- 
nel  to  purely  military  duties.  With 
this  object,  Gen.  George  P.  Scriven, 
who  succeeded  Gen.  Charles  J.  Allen 
as  Chief  Signal  Officer  when  the  lat- 
ter retired  from  active  service  on 
Feb.  14,  has  recommended  that  the 
Alaskan  telegraph  system  be  turned 
over  to  the  Post  OiUco  Department. 
This  system  consists  of  2,636  milea 
of  submarine  cable  and  1,047  miles 
of  land  line  with  70  stations,  ten  of 
which  are  radio  stations.  The  amount 
of  business  in  the  fiscal  year  1013 
was  $364,356.30.  an  increr^co  of  $7,- 
012.85  over  1012.  The  work  has  re- 
quir  d  five  officers  and  242  enlisted 
men. 

The  Signal  Corps  maintains  radio 
stations  at  five  important  coast  de- 
fenses and  18  other  army  posts  (10 
of  which  are  in  Alaska,  seven  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  one  in 
Hawaii ) ,  besides  the  stations  on  three 
cable  ships,  nine  harbor  tugs  of  the 
coast  defenses,  and  14  transports. 
With  regard  to  these  last,  all  have 
now  been  so  equipped  as  to  enable 
the  wireless  to  be  operated  for  six 
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hours  from  sources  of  energy  inde* 
pendent  of  the  ship's  power. 

In  its  work  with  ihr  mnl  lln  armv 
the  most  important  Si|nial  Corps  de- 
velopments have  been  a  portable  tele- 
phone awitehboard  for  use  in  r^  nnps, 
on  target  ranges  nnd  in  the  field;  a 
portable  radio  pack  act  doubling  the 
output  of  the  old  set  without  addi- 
tional weight:  a  rndio  set  tot  use  in 
aeroplanes,  whieh  hns  been  success- 
fully operated  over  a  distance  of  13 
miles;  and  a  system  of  signaling 
from  aeroplaoea  to  Held  artilleiy  in 
action. 


Military  Aviation.  —  The  United 
States,  whieh  was  first  in  the  field  of 

militarv  avintion,  has  fallen  behind 
every  other  first-class  power.  The 
situation  is  the  more  serious  be- 
cause popular  interest  in  aviation  hns 
decreased  and  the  corps  of  voliintoer 
Hiers  it  was  so  confidently  expected 
would  be  developed  can  no  longer  be 
depended  upon  to  supplement  the 
military  aviators  in  rn«»e  of  war. 

The  following  data,  £^thered  Au- 
gust. 12,  1013,  give  an  Idea  of  the 
relative  standing  of  nations  in  aero- 
nautical equipments: 


COCKTRIES 


France . . . 
Germany. 


Qmt  Britiaa. 
JapMi  

Italy  

United  States. 


Dirigibles 


22 
20 
22 
8 
8 
10 


Acroplanps 


610 
420 
200 
168 

23 
153 

17 
7 


Pilots 

Total 

Prrsonnrl 

Anntial 

Appropriations 

1.174 

f7.10(),CK>0 

300 

6.000.000 

80 

6.000.000 

3.000.000 

30 

2,000.000 

175 

2.100,000 

19 

IIG 

125.000 

6 

400,000 

The  year  has  brought  a  groat  im- 

Srovem'ent  in  our  small  corps  of 
iers.  An  American  endnranee  record 
for  pilot  and  observer  of  4  hr.  22 
min.  was  established,  and  also  a 
record  of  640  miles  for  a  non-stop 
flight.  The  latter  was  the  more  re> 
markible  because  of  the  military 
sketch  of  the  country'  rovered  made 
by  the  observer.  The  ske  tch  was  18 
ft.  long  and  was  BUtticiently  aeeurate 
for  military  use.  Conj^rosa  has 
granted  an  increase  of  37  per  cent, 
in  pay  to  those  aetuallv  engaged  in 
frying.  <See  also  XXlII,  Aeronoi^- 
tics.) 

The  Medical  Corps.— The  eanitary 
conditions  throufii'hout  the  Army  and 
the  health  of  the  troops  have  been 
eyroritionally  frond  durinnr  the  year. 
The  systematic  use  of  typhoid  prophy- 
hictic  has  eliminated  that  atsease. 
the  experience  in  the  mobilization  of 
the  Second  Division  provfnp'  that  it 
need  no  longer  be  feared  in  field  serv- 
ice. In  some  foreign  nations  it  has 
boon  staled  that  immunization  for 
typhoid  reduces  resistance  to  latent 
tuberculosis.  Medical  officers  of  the 
French  service  claim  the  results  in 
that  army  point  very  strongly  that 
way.  In  our  Army,  however,  typhoid 
vaeeination  has  led  to  no  developments 
to  lend  support  to  thia  thooxy  ol  to* 


dueed  resistance  to  other  diseases. 
(See  also  XXX,  Medicine,) 

The  introduction  of  compulsory 
prophylaxis  against  VWiereal  diseases, 
combined  with  frequent  inspections 
and  the  stoppage  of  pay  by  Act  of 
Congress  of  men  incapacitated  for 
duty  by  these  diseases,  has  resulted 
in  rodnoin^'  the  non- effectives  due  to 
this  cause  by  about  30  per  cent.  The 
rate  for  alcoholism  in  1913  has  been 
the  lowest  since  187.1.  except  for  the 
year  ISOS.  This  is  lirlieved  to  hp  rbip 
largely  to  the  forfeiture  of  pay  im- 
posed as  a  penalty  for  absence  from 
duty  on  any  account  not  incident  to 
performance  fhf^reof. 

The  Phihppine  Government.~The 
administration  of  aflTairs  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  is  still  under  super- 
vision of  the  War  Department,  al- 
though the  povernmont  is  strictly  a 
civil  one.  Brigadier-General  John  F. 
Pershing,  who  has  heen  Governor  of 
the  Moro  Province,  was  relieved  of 
that  duty  on  Nov.  20  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  who  for 
several  years  past  has  been  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment, (^neral  Pci  '^!  injj  is  t)^  last 
military  commander  to  hold  a  high 
executive  position  in  the  Islands. 
There  WM  oeriotta  trouble  during  th« 
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year  tvitli  tlio  Sulu  Moros  over  the  dis- 
armament inaugurated  in  1912.  The 
disarmament  had  proceeded  pefteeftbly 
until  the  beginning  of  1913,  when  a 
number  of  Joloanos  xm<\pT  the  Uatto 
Amil  defied  the  Government.  The 
Ifoio  Comtabulmry  wooeeded  against 
the  disaflfected  band,  and  in  the  re- 
sulting   engagement    two  American 
Ck>nstabulary  oflicers,  Captains  Ver- 
non lu  Whitney  and  James  L.  Coch- 
run,  were  seriously  wounded.  After 
this  engagement,  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  Moros  of  the  district,  fear- 
ing reprisals,  stampeded  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Bagsak  in  northern 
Jolo.    General  Pershing  by  confer- 
ences and  promiees  of  jutt  treatment 
brouglit  back  to  their  homes  all  but 
about  300  of  the  people.   These  prov- 
ing utterly  defiant,  and  several  of 
tbem  having  violated  their  agree- 
ments, General  Persliinp^  wrrt  fiuietly 
to  Jolo  on  the  night  of  June  10  and, 
taking  tJie  garrison  from  there,  to- 
gether with  some  Philippine  Scouts, 
proceede(?  ^y  boat  to  the  coast  near 
Mount  Bagsak.     The  force  landed 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  aiir- 
roiinded  the  mountain,  thus  prevent- 
ing a  second  stanii)ecle  of  harmless 
natives   into  the   heights.  Having 
thus  separated  the  peaceful  from  the 
diaaffeoted»  a  determined  attack  was 
m rifle  on  the  morning  of  June  11.  The 
government  troops  consisted  of  Com- 
pany H,  8th  Infantry,  and  six  com- 
panies of  Philippine  h'conts,  with  two 
mountain  guns  wliicli  they  dragged 
up  the  cliils  by  block  and  tackle.  For 
Ave  days  the  Moros  made  a  most 
tinacious     rc^i'^tance,    resorting  to 
counter  attacks  with  hand  to  hand 
fighting  again  and  again.  At  the  end 
of  the  five  days  the  Moro  leader, 
Amil,  lii^  principal  lieutenants  and 
about  200  of  his  followers  were  killed 
or  wounded;  the  others  scattered  and 
eseaped;    tliri''  were  no  vnluntarv 
surrenders.   Of  the  governnK-nt  forces 
Captain  T.  A.  Nichols  was  killed;  the 
other  casualties  were  13  enlisted  men 
killed  and  one  officer  an  l  pnli'^tcd 
men  wounded.    There  have  been  sev- 
eral small  engagements  later  ineident 
fo  the  running  do\\'n  of  those  who 
rcnpr(L  resulting  in  rnfh  rn'^*'  in  the 
capture  of  the   outlaws  and  their 
arms.    ( See  also  Y ill,  Th^  PAilijipHie 
iflBlldf.) 


THE  OBQANIZED  MILITIA 

The  Organized  Militia  at  the  close 
of  the  inspection  season  consisted  of 
9,130  oiBeers  and   111,672  enlisted 
men,  a  decrease  of  12  officers  and 
1,038  enlisted  men  since  1912.  ihe 
decrease  was  largely  due  to  the  mus* 
tering  out  of  organizations  found  to 
fall  irrpmedinbly  below  the  ftaTidard. 
New  York  leads  the  staler  wiih  1,050 
oflBeers  and   14,901   enlisted  men; 
Pennsylvania  is  second  with  768  offi- 
cers and  0,766  enlisted  men;  Utah 
has  the  smallest  force,  having  only 
31   officers   and   323  enlisted  men. 
There  are  in  all  41  gennrnl  othcers  of 
the  line,  1,782  officers  and  5,493  en- 
listed men  of  the  staff  corps  and  de- 
partments,  299  oflicers  and  4,150  en- 
INtt  il  men  of  the  cavnlry,  293  officerf^ 
and  4,007  enlisted  men  of  the  field 
artillery,  479  olBeers  and  7,267  en- 
listed men  of  the  coast  artillery  and 
0,237  officers  and  80,894  enlisted  men 
of  the  infantry.   There  have  been  74 
active  officers  of  the  regular  Army 
and  20  retired  ofRecra  on  duty  with 
the  Organized  Militia  as  inspector- 
instructors,    besides    131  sergeants. 
Wliilo  reports  indicate  commendable 
improvement  in  discipline,  equipment, 
training   and   care   of  government 
property  in  the  various  units,  the  Or- 
ganized Militia  as  a  whole  has  made 
Tittle  progress,  except  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  toward  becoming  a  na- 
tional guard  In  the  true  senses 

The  great  increase  in  range  of  small 
arms  and  field  artillery  and  tlie  ex- 
tended lines  of  battle  caused  thereby 
have  necessitated  tactical  organiza- 
tions in  which  our  militia  is  almost 
entiff^ly  InHdiig.  An  army  improperly 
organized  and  only  partly  trained 
would  have  no  chance  when  opposed 
to  a  well-balanced  force.  With  a 
view  to  bringing  into  prominence  the 
actual  conditions,  the  General  Staff 
has  endeavored  to  form  the  militia 
into  tactical  divisions  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  done  for  the 
regular  Army  in  the  United  States. 
Usin^  the  infantry  as  a  basi-?,  tho 
militia  of  thp  various  states  has  been 
assigned  to  12  divisions.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  shortage  in  theso 
divisions  in  the  field  artillery,  cavalry 
and  auxiliary  troops,  without  whicn 
successful  field  operations  cannot  bt 
hoped  lOf  t 
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DEFICIENCIES  IN  THB  OBGANIZED  MILITIA 
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Of  the  shortage,  the  regular  Armj 
could  supply,  mhout  diatiirbing  Ita 

ttictical  organization,  aeven  batteries 
of  fiold  artillery,  seven  troops  of 
cavalry,  10  companies  of  engineers 
and  seven  signal  companies. 

To  make  the  situation  more  serious 
the  organizations  are  generally  below 
the  minimum  strength  for  effective 
training.  Of  1,006  infantry  com- 
panies in:=^prctcd,  1,03S  had  less  than 
one-tliird  ilir-  enlisted  strength  called 
for  by  the  Field  Service  Regulations; 
in  the  field  artillery  the  strength  as 
nn  nvorn!;'p  was  about  two-thirds  the 
minimum  prescribed,  which  minimum 
is  about  one-third  the  Field  Service 
BerrulatioB  organization. 

The  reason  for  the  condition  is 
probably  that  the  needs  of  the  states 
nave  little  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  infantry  is 
the  cheapest  arm  to  maintain,  and 
for  use  in  riots,  strikes  and  similar 
local  disorders  it  serves  the  state  pur- 
)ioses  almost  as  well  as  cavalry  and 
lietter  than  field  artillery,  two 
l»ranche8  which  are  very  expensive  to 
maintain.  Infanti^  unsupported  by 
tlic  proper  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  however,  would  be  prac 
tically  no  value  as  a  field  aini^  ;  it 
could  neither  assume  the  offensive  nor 
hold  a  defensive  position.  The  War 
Department  has  therefore  taken  the 
position  that  it  cannot  recommend 
an  extension  of  federal  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  troops 
of  the  Or^niaed  Militia  until  tue 
militia  can  be  aoeoimted  an  aisei  in 
the  national  defense^ 


PENSIONS 

In  December,  1912.  the  Bureau  of 

Pensions  inaugurated  a  new  system 
of  pension  payments.  The  18  pension 
agencies  scattered  fhroushout  the 
country  were  discontinued  and  the 
system  of  payment  by  check  without 
vouchers  or  receipts  from  a  central 
office  was  adopted.  Pensioners  were 
notified  of  the  change  when  t!ie  la=t 
check  was  mailed  them  under  the  old 
method  of  payment,  and  the  new  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  met  with  geneial 
approval. 

The  effect  of  the  Pension  Act  ap- 
proved May  11,  1U12  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  300)  has  been  to  increase  the  an- 
nual amnunt  paid  out  for  pensions  by 
something  over  $21,000,000,  thoiufh 
the  niunber  of  pensioners  has  ae> 
creased  by  40,094.  The  number  of 
pensioners  reached  the  Traximura  in 
1902  when  there  were  999,440  on  the 
rolls.  Ai  that  time  the  disbursement 
for  pensions  was  $137,n04,2()7.n9  and 
the  expense  of  the  Bureau  $3,831,378.- 
90,  a  total  cost  of  $141,335,646.95.  In 
1913  the  pensioners  numbered  820,- 
200,  the  pension  pavraents  amounted 
to  $174,171,600.80.  and  the  expense  of 
the  Bureau  was  $2,543,240.59,  a  total 
cost  of  $176,714,907.39.  The  total  dis- 
bursements  of  the  Bureau  since  1866 
have  been  $4,580,000,340.09.  Of  the 
pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  last  re- 
port, 503,633  were  persons  who  ren* 
dered  service  in  the  Army  or  'Sn.vy 
(regular  or  volunteer},  the  remaining 
316,567  being  pensioned  as  widows  «r 
dependents. 
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THE  NAVY 

Cablos  Gillian  Calkins 


ADHXNZSTSATZON 

Navy  Department.— Since  ^larcb  4, 
1913,  Jo8C])hu.^  Daniels  has  been 
Secretary  of  tlio  Navv  and  Franklin 
D.  Koosevelt  Assibtant  Secretary. 
Ktiineroiis  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  subordinate  personnel  of  the 
Department.  In  October,  1913,  Rcar- 
Admiral  B.  A.  Fiske  was  Aid  for 
Operations;  the  Bear-Admiral  H.  T. 
Mayo,  Aid  for  Personnel ;  Captain 
W.  F.  Fullam,  Aid  for  Inspection;  and 
Captain  A.  G.  Winterhalter,  Aid  for 
Material.  These  officers  were  a.ssijjned 
by  the  Secretary;  but  the  six  cliiefs 
of  bureaus  are  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  fixed  term  of  four 
years,  with  advancement  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral.  The  Bureau  of 
Ei^uipment  remains  without  a  chief; 
the  heads  of  the  other  bureaus  are  as 
follows:  Navigation,  Commander  Vic- 
tor Blue;  Enj^inecring,  Captain  R.  S. 
Griflin;  Ordnance,  CapUiin  Joseph 
Strauss;  Yards  and  Docks,  Civil  En- 
gineer II.  R.  Stanford;  ]Mpdicine  and 
Surgery,  ^fedical  Director  C.  F. 
Stokes  (Surgeon-General)  ;  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  Pay  Director  T.  J. 
Cowie  (Paymaster-General).  The  Ad- 
miral of  the  Navy  still  presides  over 
the  General  Board,  which  advises  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  requirement 
of  the  fleet. 

Appropriations. — The  Naval  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1913-14  authorized 
expenditures  of  $140,800,643,  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  nearly  $17,000,000 
over  the  previous  year's  appropria- 
tion.  This  increase  was  cliieily  due, 
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however,  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing $35,325,695  to  meet  contracts  for 
the  increase  of  the  Navy,  only  $20,- 
509,323  having  been  appropriated  in 
1912.  The  pay  of  the  Navy  now  re- 
quires $30,264,202;  for  ordnance  and 
ammunition,  $12,698,500  is  allowed, 
and  $nj24,192  for  the  armor  and 
guns  of  new  ves.sols ;  the  repair  of 
existing  sltips  costs  $vS.6G5,000,  and 
that  of  their  engines  $0,092,000,  while 
$19,81  S,228  is  allotted  for  the  con- 
struction and  macliinrry  of  new  ves- 
sels. The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  is  to  expend  during  the  year 
.$■;», nss,441,  of  which  76  per  cent,  is 
rciiuired  for  provisions.  Equipment 
costs  $10,270,000,  including  $5,000,000 
for  coal  and  other  fuel.  Most  of  the 
$2,247,170  given  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  is  to  be  spent  in  recruit- 
ing men  for  the  Navy.  Publie  worln 
on  shore  cost  $4,348,945.  The  Marine 
Corps  is  granted  $7,558,234;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
$737,000.  The  Naval  Academy  costs 
$580,150,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of 
onieer.s  and  midshipmen. 

Estimates  for  1915.— The  total  esti- 
mate for  1015  it  $139,831,000,  and 
provision  for  the  construetioiL  of 
two  battleships,  eight  destroyers,  and 
three  submarines  is  urged  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who,  however, 
a<lvocate3  an  international  agreement 
for  the  reduction  of  naval  arma- 
ments, with  the  United  States  taking 
the  initiative  in  negotiations  to  that 
efTect.  Tliis  proposal  goes  beyond  the 
"navnl  holiday"  suggested  *  by  the 
British  Admiralty. 
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Personnel.— The  new  Secretary  of 
the  Nav-y  has  announced  his  policy  in 
r^;ard  to  various  problems  relating 
to  the  pertonoel  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  lie  declines  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  commissioned  oili- 
cers,  and  promotion  ia  denied  to  those 
who  fall  short  of  the  required  period 
of  sea  service,  even  wlicn  they  are 
kept  on  slinro  by  o  licial  orders.  Edu- 
cational aUvanLa^^ca  lor  enlisted  men 
are  to  be  increasedt  especiall^r  for 
tho?e  seeking  to  become  commissioned 
oHicers.  In  examining  candidates  for 
iximiniasiona  in  the  service,  boards 
hKV9  givea  marks  for  "adaptability/' 
or  other  vafr^ie  qTmlifications;  hut 
these  marks  have  been  canceled  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  papers  are  otherwise  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  fact  that  advanced  rank  is  now 
denied  to  officers  retired  to  maintain 

the  flow  of  proMiotiun  reduced  the 
number  of  applicants  in  1913,  and 
compelled  the  selection  of  a  larger 
nuinber  for  compulsory  retirement; 
some  of  those  afTected  have  protchted 
against  their  removal  from  tlie  active 
list.  The  Committee  on  the  Kavy  of 
the  House  of  Bepreeentativcs  ia  oon- 
flidering  various  proposals  for  Recur- 
lag  promotion  by  elimiuatine  the  un- 
fit, it  having  been  shown  ^t  sueh 
action  ia  rc(juircd  to  secure  efTiL-iency 
and  prevent  stagnation  in  the  lower 
grades.  Otherwise,  neither  captuiuij 
nor  admirals  of  suitable  age  for  com- 
mand can  be  obtained.  Tiie  views  of 
the  Department  are  favorable  to  a 
echeme  of  "graduated  retirement," 
under  which  retired  pay  will  depend 
up'Ui  the  length  of  service.  The  pro 
po^ed  amalgamation  of  paymasters 
and  etmstractors  with  the  line  of  the 
Navy  has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  is 
still  limited  to  51,500;  there  are  25,- 
000  commissioned  officers  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  nearly  700  warrant  officers. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  347  officers  and 
nearly  10,000  men,  of  whom  2,000 
serve  in  the  fleet. 

Navy  Yards. — Previous  to  March, 
1913,  the  Navy  Department  had  xir^od 
the  reduction  in  a  number  of  navy 
yards,  of  which  only  two  of  the  first 
class  were  to  be  retained  on  the  At- 
lantic ooM«?t.  Secrotarv  Daniels  has 
not  renewed  these  proposals.  A  board 


has  reported  on  the  advantages  o"  die 
various  sites  now  occupied,  but  with- 
out recommending  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  any  of  tliemt  No  ae* 
tion  has  been  'tnl:en  to  secure  a  site 
for  the  conbolidation  of  the  northern 
group  of  navy  yards  on  Narragansett 
Bay,  as  previously  recommended,  but 
a  tract  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  has 
been  inspected  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine its  fitness  for  an  establishment 
to  replace  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

The  Xaval  StatioTi  nt  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  has  not  bceu  extensively  de- 
veloped, though  it  serves  as  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The 
ship-ropair  plant  to  be  constructed  at 
the  Pacfflc  end  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  a  drydodc  as  large  as  the  canal 
locks,  may  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional yard  for  the  Navy.  Coaling 
stations  with  a  stodc  of  400,000  tons, 
partly  in  subiK^uecus  storage,  and 
tanks  and  a  p>pe  line  across  the 
Isthmus,  will  also  provide  resources 
for  the  fleet,  as  well  as  for  traffic 
tlirouLjh  tlie  Canal.  The  naval  sta- 
tion at  Pearl  Harbor,  near  Honolulu, 
receives  a  larger  grant  for  public 
works  than  any  of  the  older  navy 
yards,  but  the  now  dry  lock  cannot  be 
completed  without  expense  and  delay 
because  of  unstable  foundations.  The 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  increaa- 
in?  its  facilities :  but  the  one  at  Mare 
Island  is  not  developed  on  account  of 
the  shallow  channels  of  approach. 

The  industrial  organization  of  the 
navy  yards  lias  not  been  completed. 
Elficieiicy  assiatants  are  opposed  by 
the  labor  union,  and  the  eight-hour 
day  and  otlicr  restrictions  tend  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  work  done  in  navy 
yards,  though  private  contractors  ou 
Navy  work  are  now  subject  to  the 
eight-hour  limitation  (see  XVII, 
Labor  Legislation),  Combinations  to 
prevent  competition  or  make  excessive 
proflts  are  forbidden  hy  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  of  IDl'V  '^oncrress 
has  directed  that  the  battleshipt  au- 
thorised by  that  hill  shall  be  built  in 
goverument  yards,  and  other  vessels 
nuthori7'<<1  ^viv  he  thus  built  if  the 
Secretary  bo  desires.  The  crews  of 
men-of-war  are  not  now  allowed  to 
work  at  repairs  while  ships  lie  at 
n;ivv  yards. 

Naval  Education.— The  Naval  Acad- 
emy  at  .(Vnnapoli^  receives  larger 
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classes  of  midshipmen  year  by  year, 
the  admissions  in  1913  mimbcring  over 
300.  Since  1912  graduates  are  commis- 
•ioned  ensigns,  but  promotion  vnXk 
be  obstructed  before  the  pretent  large 
classes  reach  the  proper  age  for  com- 
mand. The  commission  of  younger 
eandidates,  with  18  as  the  maximum 
age,  if»  sugn:psted ;  but  it  has  been 
declared  in  (  "onfTre^s  that  the  present 
examinations  iur  admission  are  so 
difficult  as  to  cause  a  rejection  of 
young  men  who  have  passed  with 
credit  through  the  schools  of  their 
native  states. 

The  post-graduate  eouriea  at  the 
Naval  Acadcrry  ^  crc  extended  during 
the  year,  and  18  oiheers  were  sent 
to  Columbia  University  to  complete 
eoureea  in  engineering  begun  at  An- 
napolis. The  Naval  War  Colle^re  is 
to  have  larger  classes  than  hereto- 
fore; many  St  its  students  are  to  take 
instructions  for  a  longer  period,  and 
such  preparation  is  to  be  considered 
when  officers  are  examined  for  promo- 
tion. The  Naval  Medical  School  at 
Washington  contirnt\^  to  prepare  as- 
sistant surgeons  for  naval  service  by 
a  special  course  of  instruction. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
expresses  great  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  enlisted  men;  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  instructed  in  ord- 
nance,  engineering,  radio-telegraphy, 
and  clerical  duties  are  to  be  main- 
tained, and  vocational  training  is  to 
be  introduced  in  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
Recruits  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
common  branches  at  the  training  cita- 
tions before  going  to  sea.  Appar- 
ently these  opportunities  are  spe- 
cially intended  for  men  s<eking  to 
qualify  for  commissions  in  the  service, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  specializa- 
tiOD  will  be  of  higher  value  to  the 
service  wTirn  applied  to  the  larper 
number  who  are  incapable  of  such 
advancement. 


COKSTSUCTION  AND 
MENT 

Increase  of  the  Navy — The  plea  of 
the  General  Board  for  a  continuous 

naval  policy  and  the  prompt  replace- 
ment of  battleships  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  lapse  of  20  years  or  more  has 
not  been  accepted  by  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Taft*s  ine«?i"'"  iiry^ing  the  au- 
thoriiation  ol  three  battleships  in 


1013  iras  disrcfiarded,  and  the  Navat 

Appropriation  Act  approved  on 
March  4  only  repeated  the  programme 
of  the  previous  year,  authorizing  only 
one  battleship  for  1914;  six  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  were  provided  for  in 
each  year.  Four  submarines  were 
authorised  for  1914,  with  one  trans- 
port and  one  supply  ship.  The  United 
States  Naw  has  fallen  to  the  third 
place  in  relative  rank  among  those 
of  the  Great  Powers,  and  it  seems  im- 
y  robable  that  its  standing  will  be 
advanced  by  the  present  Congress. 
The  service  opinion  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  replacing 
obsolete  vessels,  and  it  declines  to 
accept  the  view  that  our  present  fleet 
is  doubled  in  strength  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal,  tliough 
it  is  conceded  that  the  transfer  of  the 
fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflo 
will  be  shortened  by  60  days  by  the 
rniritiiK'  of  this  route. 

Battleships.  —  The  Arkanftafi  and 
Wyoming,  armed  with  twelve  12  in. 
guns  in  six  turrets,  are  the  latest 
battleships  now^  in  commission,  hut 
their  successors  will  liave  14-in.  guns 
in  triple  turrets.  The  pair  authorized 
in  1010  is  nearly  completed;  the 
Texas,  built  at  Newport  News,  has 
already  hful  preliminary  trials  in 
which  the  contract  speed  of  21  knots 
was  readily  attained;  the  New  Yorkt 
eonstrnctcd  nt  the  New  York  Navy 
iard,  is  not  so  far  advanced,  but 
both  vessels  should  be  commissioned 
early  in  1914.  The  battleships  of 
1011,  the  Nevada  and  Oklahoma,  to 
be  completed  by  contract  in  1915, 
have  the  same  battery,  ten  14-in.  guns 
in  four  turrets,  but  the  Nevada  has 
Curtis  turbines  instead  of  the  trinlf^- 
expansion  engines  installed  in  the 
other  three  ships.  All  these  vessels 
displace  about  28,000  tons,  but  a  de- 
cided advance  is  shown  in  the  Penn- 
stjlvania,  which  is  to  mount  twelve 
14-in.  guns  in  four  turrets,  with  a 
displacement  of  31,500  tons.  The 
battleship  authorized  in  1013.  No.  :?0, 
is  to  have  the  same  dimensions  and 
armament,  but  is  to  be  built  in  a 
navj  yard,  while  the  Prntisj/Ivauia  is 
now  under  construction  at  Newport 
News  at  a  contract  price  slightly 
lower  than  the  $7,425,000  fixed  by 
Congress  for  the  hull  and  mnchinery 
of  each  vessel.   This  amount  may  be 
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doubled  in  supplying  armor,  jruns,  and 
equipment  for  carli  battleship.  Tlie 
two  latest  battit'Bliips  are  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  turbines,  and,  like  the 
Nevada  and  OUahnma.  tlioy  will  burn 
oil  onlv,  their  tanks  holding  600,000,- 
000  gal.,  the  equivalent  of  2,000  tons 
of  coal.  No  increase  of  speed  above 
thp  standfird  21  knots  is  eontemplated 
for  anj  of  these  battleships. 

The  Navy  Department  no^  de- 
scribes 19  battleships  of  the  firH  line. 
Five  of  these  are  of  the  proDread- 
nought  type,  with  only  four  12  in. 
guns;  the  rest  have  a  main  battery 
varyinir  from  oit^'lit  12  ni  to  twelve 
14  ii).  ^nins.  The  second  line  battle- 
ahips  also  number  10,  of  which  the 
oldest  is  the  Indionn,  built  under  a 
contract  si^ed  in  1890  and  oommis- 
flioned  in  1895. 

Cruisers.— No  battle  cruisers  com- 
bining high  speed  and  heavy  arma- 
Tnent  have  been  authorized  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  though  ten 
armored  cruisers,  built  between  1901 
and  1907,  still  appear  in  the  list. 
With  a  speed  of  22  knot;*  and  a  main 
battery  oif  four  8-  or  10-in.  guns,  these 
vessels  do  not  represent  a  modem 
type.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
all  the  other  cruisers,  including  six  of 
the  fir»t  class,  six  of  tlie  second,  and 
16  of  the  third.  The  latter  includes 
three  scouts  completed  in  1908.  Both 
in  ntiniber  and  m  speed,  which  does 
not  exceed  25  knots,  this  group  fails 
to  provide  the  Navy  with  adequate 
force  for  fi("".t'nfj  in  time  of  war. 

Destroyers  and  Submarines.— Flo- 
tilla armed  ehieHy  with  automobile 
torpedoes  are  still  in  demand,  and 
Contrress  has  given  proportionally 
larger  sums  for  such  vessels  tlinn  for 
armored  ships  of  the  Dreadnought 
type.  Altogether,  50  destroyers  and 
47  submarines  have  been  aiithorize<I 
for  the  Navy,  besides  28  torpedo-boats 
now  regarded  as  obsolete.  For  the  six 
destroyers  authorized  in  1913,  oon- 
tracts* have  been  made  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  $825,000  to  $384,000  each, 
the  maximum  pric^  exclusive  of 
armament,  having  been  fixed  by  Con- 
gress at  $950,000. 

The  eight  submarines  authorized  in 
1012  varied  in  price  from  $535,000  to 
$0I.'»,000.  the  desipis  diflcring  in 
Biam'  p:i 'rnli The  Pinn  of  $2,- 
47d,U3U  vt'ixa  ailuited  fur  fuur  sub- 


marines in  191:^.  Destroyers  are  now 
300  ft.  long  and  displace  1,052  tons. 
Turbines  and  boilers  bumii^  oil  fuel 
only  give  them  a  speed  of  29  knots, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  similar 
vessels  in  foreign  navies.  They  carry 
a  siipply  of  oil  equivalent  to  809  tons 
of  coal.  The  armament  includes  four 
IS  in.  torpedo  tubes,  besides  four  4-in. 
guns.  Particulars  of  the  submarines 
are  not  accessible,  but  the  later  craft 
nre  said  to  displace  50.")  tons,  and  to 
carry  light  giins  in  addition  to  their 
torpedo  tubes.  Their  radius  of  ac- 
tion, either  submerged  or  on  the  8ur» 
f   c  is  increasing  with  each  new  de* 


Torpedoes  to  the  value  of  $750,000 
are  to  be  purchased  or  manufactured 
within  tlic  year,  many  of  them  beinpr 
procured  abroad,  especially  those  of 
the  21*in.  type  supplied  the  battle- 
•ships  for  their  four  submerged  tubes. 
These  weapons  have  a  lon^rer  ranpe 
than  the  18-in.  torpedoes  carried  by 
the  destroyers. 

Amdliaties.  —  Vessels  of  various 
types  are  required  as  auxiliarie«?  to 
the  fleet  in  increasing  numbers.  For 
the  flotillas  for  tor^o  attack  and 
defense  tenders  are  ufces^^nry.  Ohso- 
]o\(»  cnn=:fr9  liavo  been  employed  on 
tltis  .Hervice,  but  tlicse  arc  to  be  re- 
placed by  three  specially  constructed 
tenders  for  submarines  and  one  for 
destroyers,  all  authorized  since  1911. 
Of  the  26  colliers  and  fuel  ships  now 
in  service  or  under  construction,  half 
are  large  steamers  of  speeJal  desij^. 
Several  of  these  are  Jit  ted  with  ex- 
perim^tal  machinery  for  propulsion. 
The  Jupiter,  displacing  10,360  tons* 
is  driven  by  an  electric  jrcnerator  at 
a  speed  of  14  knots,  obtiining  power 
from  steam  turbines.  The  Neptune, 
of  like  tonnage,  employs  reduction 
gear  for  transmittintr  power  from  tho 
turbines  to  the  propeller.  Tlie  other 
large  colliers  have  two  triple-expan- 
sion engines.  Over  10,000  tons  of 
cargo  coal  can  bo  shipped  in  these 
vessels  and  transferred  to  battleships 
at  the  rate  of  900  tons  per  hour,  eaeh 
of  the  eollier's  12  hatches  tlaving 
hoi«ttinc;  gear  of  it«?  own.  Some  of 
them  carry  3,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  in 
addition  to  a  cargo  of  ooal,  but  the 
two  latest  fuel  ships,  the  Kanairha 
find  Mamcr,  will  rirrv  oil  onlv,  with 
a  cargo  capacity  oi  7,^54  tous  oi  oil. 
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TTie  Approprintion  Aot  for  1014  au- 
thoriiccd  a  naval  truii^port  to  cost 
11,850,000  and  to  carry  2,000  men, 
and  a  supply  ship,  to  cn=;t  $1,425,000; 
these  Tewels  are  now  under  construo" 
tion. 

GUIS  and  Annor.— The  main  bat- 
tery of  the  latest  American  battleship 
is  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  14-m. 
guns,  mounted  in  the  PennBylvimia 
and  No.  39  in  four  three-gun  turrets. 
The  service  test  of  these  novel  weap- 
ons and  mounts  is  waited  with  some 
anxiety,  bui  it  appears  that  ezperi> 
Dients  on  shore  and  in  forei;^'n  battle- 
ships justify  thc«4e  innovations.  Krupp 
guns  of  14  in.  calibre  are  55  it.  long 
and  weigh  62  tons.  With  a  shell 
weighing  1,305  lb.,  they  are  said  to 
have  a  muzzle  encrtry  of  73,722  ft.- 
toua  and  to  be  capable  of  penetrating 
43  in.  of  steel  armor.  The  American 
pims  are  to  be  only  t5  f-ilibros  long, 
but  they  may  be  expected  to  penetrate 
the  heaviest  armor  at  batUe  ranges. 
Austrian  nnd  Italian  battleships  arc 
said  to  find  no  ditHculty  in  operating 
three-gun  turrets  at  sea. 

The  new  battleships  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  will  use  the  heaviest  armor 
plates  avaihible  for  their  protection; 
and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
turrets,  from  six  in  the  Arkonaaa  to 
four  in  the  Pomsijh  ania ,  and  of  fun- 
nels, from  two  to  one,  will  favor  the 
concentration  of  armor  at  vital 
points.  In  neither  type  are  the  21  or 
22  five-in.  anti-torpedo  gims  protected 
by  armor.  Tlie  necessity  of  any  armor 
involves  increased  tonnage,  and  im- 
proved processes  of  hardening  steel 
are  Cfit7*  rly  studied  by  constructors. 
It  is  claimed  abroad  that  the  platcti 
hardened  by  the  Schaumann  process 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Krupp 
armor  in  general  u«e. 

Bids  for  supplying  armor  for  the 
Pennsylvania  have  attracted  public 
attention.  The  Pccrctary  of  the  Xavy 
rejected  the  fir^t  bids  submitted  as 
not  really  competitive  and  called  for 
a  second  set.  Of  these  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company's  ofTer  of  Class  A 
armor  at  $140  a  ton  and  turret  armor 
at  $504  a  ton  was  accepted,  with  a 
savhig  of  $111374  as  oompared  with 
the  original  tender.  Similar  res^ult- 
were  obtained  in  purchasing  steel  for 
tAttleship  Ko.  30.  For  projectiles  and 


were  secured  by  making  purchases 
abroad.  The  establishment  of  an 
armor  factory  by  the  Government  is 
recommended  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing manufacturers  from  demanding 
extortionate  prices  for  armor  plates. 
It  is  also  proposed  by  Secretary 
Daniels  to  have  several  r}-\vy  yards 
eauipped  for  the  construction  of  men- 
of-war. 

Improved  torpedoes  having  a  range 
of  three  miles  before  losing  a  speed 
of  30  knoti  have  become  a  factor  in 
engagements  at  modern  ranges.  Tor- 
pedoes of  this  type  are  manufactured 
at  Newport,  but  orders  have  to  be 
placed  abroad  to  keep  up  supplies; 
375  of  the  21 -in.  type  were  ordered  in 
England  in  1913. 


Commands  Afloat.— The  Atlantis 

Fleet  remained  under  the  comm  md  of 
Keor-Admiral  C.  J.  Badger  through- 
out the  year,  and  his  successor  has 
not  been  designated.  Several  changes 
have  taken  place  among  the  four  rear- 
admirals  who  command  the  divisions 
of  this  fleet  of  25  battleships.  Cap- 
tain W.  S.  Sims  commands  the  At 
lantic  Torpedo  Flotilla,  whicli  in- 
cludes 26  destroyers,  10  submarines, 
and  two  tenders.  Numerous  fleet 
a\ixiliaries  are  attached  to  the  battle- 
ship squadrons. 

The  Atlantie  Reserve  Fleet,  which 
includes  most  of  the  battleships  of 
the  second  line  as  "^vell  as  the  monitors 
and  cruisers  of  various  types,  remains 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
W.  B.  Caperton.  The  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  is  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral 
R.  M.  Doyle. 

The  Pacific  Fleet,  with  Rear-Ad- 
miral W.  C.  Cowlfs  in  command,  in- 
cludes four  armored  cruisers,  five  de- 
stroyers, and  four  submarines.  The 
Asiatic  Fleet,  still  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear  . Admiral  R.  F,  Nichol- 
son, is  made  up  of  cruisers  and  gun- 
boats of  various  types  more  or  less 
fitted  for  the  service  in  the  Fhilin- 
pines  and  Chinese  waters,  and  a  small 
tlotiUa  of  destroyers  and  submarines 
is  attached. 

Operations. — The  landing  of  seamen 
nnd  marines  for  service  in  foreign 
countries  has  not  been  required  in 


large  steel  castings  reduced  prices  1 1918,  but  vessels  have  been  detailed  to 
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Krtfl  of  the  Gulf  of  Mnfeo  and  the 
cific  to  protect  American  interests 
during  the  civil  war  in  Mexieo.  The 
length  of  their  stay  has  been  the  sub- 
Jeet  of  dlplomatie  diseussicm,  on  the 
gromid  tiiat  a  fixed  period  for  the 
stay  of  foreij^n  cruisers  is  nnmed  in 
the  Mexican  constitution.  Command- 
ing offieera  have  not  been  warned  to 
leave  the  ports,  liov  rvrr,  nor  have 
they  received  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington to  heed  any  such  warning.  ( See 
also  m,  International  Relations.) 

No  nnval  review  was  held  by  the 
President  in  1913,  hut  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  a  delegation  from 
Congress  crnised  in  the  ships  of  the 
Atlnntic  Fleet  in  or^^er  to  witness 
battle  practice  at  sea.  On  Oct.  25 
nine  battleships  and  five  avziliarfes 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  a  six 
^ weeks'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
expecting  to  return  to  home  ports  on 
Dee.  IS. 

Battle  EflSriency. — The  combined 
.figures  of  tarp-et  and  engineerinrr  prac- 
'tice  give  the  relative  standing  of  ves- 
sels after  certs  in  prescribed  exerefsrs 
have  been  carried  out.  Tarfref  p^pp 
tice  includes  the  use  of  the  wijole 
armament,  and  engineerincr  competi- 
tions take  count  of  eco;  'htiv  is  w^U 
as  speed  steamin^r  tri;\1-.  For  1913 
the  pennant  in  the  battleship  class 
was  awarded  to  the  Idaho^  Capt.  W. 
L.  Howard.  20  ships  having  competed. 
Of  the  27  destroyers  tested,  tho 
Whipple,  Lieut.  M.  K.  Metcalf,  re 
eefves  the  highest  mark.  Only  three 
puhmarines  were  able  to  cnntlnct  all 
forms  of  target  practice  and  make  all 
engineering  runs,  thou^jh  16  were 
friTen  partial  trials.  Of  these  the 
pmnnnt  winner  wns  the  A-2,  Ensif^n 
R.  Bradford.  The  older  battleships 
made  a  cretlitahle  showing  in  these 
eompetitions.  and  the  results  indi> 
cated  a  notable  iniprorement  Over 
those  of  previous  years. 


COUFABISON  WITH  TOBSIOV 
NAVIES 

Estimates  and  Programmes.  —  The 

naval  competition  bet\^  e^n  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  is  continued.  The 
latter  country  bas  a  continued  pro- 

framme  for  the  increase  of  the  fleet, 
ut  it  is  char^jed  that  the  completion 
of  German  ships  is  accelerated  and 
the  number  of  those  in  full  commis- 
sion is  iTirrpn'^cd.  This  record  has  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  British  naval 
estimates,  and  new  ships  have  been 
laid  down  on  this  aceonnt.  The 
amended  German  plans  will  provide 
41  battleships,  20  large  cruisers,  and 
40  small  cruisers  by  1920,  with  large 
flotillas  of  destroyers  and  submarines. 
For  the  British  Na^y  a  superiority  of 
60  per  cent,  over  the  German  tonnage 
is  now  officially  accepted  as  the  stand* 
ard,  the  proposal  to  build  two  ships 
for  every  one  laid  down  by  G  rniany 
being  regarded  as  extravapant.  The 
First  Lord  o£  the  Admiraltv  offered 


in  1013  to  fix  a  "naval  holid: 


by 


arrreemcnt  with  Germany,  the  com- 
pletion of  ships  being  retarded  to 
maintain  the  present  relative  force; 
l  ilt  Hie  proposal  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  prncticul  effect.  (.See  also  IV, 
Great  Britain,)  France  proposes  to 
have  n  battleships  by  1020,  and 
Japan  is  buildin??  a  fleet  fit  to  meet 
a  hostile  force  of  21  battleships.  All 
programmes  for  construction  are, 
li.)ur\-rr,  liiible  to  chan/je,  generally 
in  the  direction  of  an  increased  force. 

Expenditures.— Unless  the  "naval 
holiday"  proposed  in  England  or  some 
other  arranrrement  for  the  re<!urtinn 
of  armaments  is  generally  adopted,  a 
steady  gain  in  expenditures  may  be 
expected.  The  United  States,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  still 
stands  between  Gennany  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  schedule  of  naval  esK* 
perditurcs.  but  spends  less  for 
construction  than  either  power: 


NAVAL  EXPENt 

MTUHE8 

Ybab 

Great 
Britain 

G«rmaDy 

United 
SUtM 

Japao 

France 

1  )00 

1010  

1911  

lOlS  

$167,.'i25.2:?R 
159.758.177 
160.074.573 

lSl.fJ3fi.341 

215.996.391 
228.430.064 
885^18^80 

$.'s..»n.'.,2i¥) 

0'J,2 10.100 
80,22' i.voo 
07.722, siH) 
lo:!,:{n2,77:? 
107.232.000 
110.715.043 
UI,2S8.618 

$104,508,719 
99.fi93.298 
129.972.971 
l-ifi.O^ri.lOO 
i:,n.lO!.r.)0 
126.405.509 
123.151.539 
140.800.043 

819.231.945 
41.076.145 
40.312.533 
3.''»,«*70,0«t 
37.512,  IS-I 
42.944.329 
40,188.810 

860,025.405 
67.3^H.167 
5S,f  ll,0'.)6 
f>l.(><V}.(><.)6 
74.102.439 
80.371,100 
81.608.888 
80,088.080 
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Raitk 


Admirah  uf  tlMflMl... 

Admirals  

Vice  udmiralu  

Rear  admiraU. ....... 

CftPtaiBi  nd  comman- 


Othw  line  offiem  

Midshipmen  at  sea  

EngiDecr  ofScera  

Medical  officers  

Pay  officers..  

Nuvnl  constfUetOt*..., 

Chaplains  

Warrant  officeri. ..... 

Enlisted  men  

Marine  officers  


Total. 


England 


3 
12 
22 
56 

683 
2,414 

563 
848 
593 
685 
118 
151 
2,f',03 
115,208 
471 
21,033 


145.Sfi8 


Germany  ' 


2 
6 
11 
22 

356 
1.881 

398 
573 
322 
267 
150 
28 

2,086 
60.920 
169 

5^7 


73.396 


United  States 


25 

207 
1.549 

0 


314 
231 
75 
24 
807 
49.854 
345 
9,921 


63.413 


France 


15 
30 

360 
1,457 

60 
505 
394 
219 
176 


1  no 
60,505 


63.869 


Japan 


8 

8 

18 
38 

259 
1.915 
145 
771 
373 
362 
143 


1.553 
43.847 


49.436 


Stfeagtli  of  the  Principal  Navies.— 

All  tables  making  comparison  of 
navnl  strength  must  be  used  with 
caution,  but  the  accompanying  statis- 
ties,  compiled  bj  the  Office  Naval 
Intelligence  at  Washington,  furnish 
useful  data. 

Ordnance.  —  The  tendency  to  in- 
erease  the  caliber  length  of  guns  of 
the  main  battery  of  battleships  of  the 
Buper-Dreadnought  type  and  the  bat- 
tle eruisera  is  the  most  notable  fea^ 
ture  of  naval  progress.  Great  Britain 
has  armed  all  capital  ships  designed 
since  1909  with  13.5-in.  guns  in  twin 
tnrreta,  tbiee-gun  tonels  not  being 


regarded  with  favor  in  the  British 

service.  The  ships  of  the  1912  pro- 
gramme are  to  have  eight  15-in.  guna 
in  four  turrets.  Japan,  like  the 
United  States,  has  not  gone  beyond 
14-in,  calihor.  Germany  has  clung  to 
the  lighter  calibers,  and  none  of  the 
German  battleships  of  which  the  de- 
sign  is  published  is  to  mount  anyUiing 
hoavior  than  a  12-in.  gun;  it  is  re- 
ported,  however,  that  a  Krupp  gun  of 
10-in.  caliber,  firing  a  projectile 
weighing  a  ton,  Mill  be  supplied  to 
some  of  the  battleships  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 
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ECONOiac  coBmnoHS  abb 

BUSniESS 

S.  S.  HUEBNEB 


THE  COBimCT  OF 


rSSS  CONSITIOKS  IS  1913 


A  Year  of  Declining  Business.— 
From  the  standpoint  of  general  busi- 
ness conditions  the  yonr  in  12.  n*;  dp 
scribed  in  the  1912  issue  of  the  Yeab 
Book  (p.  311),  "wai  on«  of  normal 
businest  with  a  tendency  toward  im- 
provement and  with  business  men  op- 
timistic as  regards  the  future."  The 
rerene  only  can  be  claimed  for  the 
year  1913,  practically  all  the  lead- 
ing barometers  of  trade  indicating  a 
marked  decline  instead  of  the  very 
notieeable  improvement  of  1012,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  financial  and 
trade  journals  being  distinctly  pessi- 
mistic in  character.  Much  of  the  im- 
provement in  business  during  1012  was 
traceable  to  the  splendid  agricuHitral 
crop  of  that  year,  which  ^tabli^hed 
records  in  nearly  all  the  important 
oer^la  and  which  furnished  a  great 
stimulus,  not  only  to  the  transporta- 
tion interests  of  the  nation,  but  also  to 
the  many  industries  which  are  directly 
or  iri  lirrctly  dependent  for  tlie  volume 
of  their  business  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  soil.  In  1913,  nowever,  the  yield 
of  the  five  leading  cereals  showed  a 
decline  of  19  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1912.  Similarly,  the  indi<»ited 
yield  of  most  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts was  comparatively  small,  the  po- 
tato crop  showing  a  decline  of  25  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1912,  the  hay 
crop  a  decline  of  14  per  cent.,  and  the 
indicated  condition  of  tobacco  standing 
at  only  61,  as  compared  with  a  ten- 
Tear  average  of  83.  These  facts  are 
briefly  enumerated  to  show  that  the 
conditinn  of  the  principal  main«;tay  of 
the  nation's  business  enterprises,  the 
crops,  was  such  as  naturally  to  exert 
a  retarding  influence  on  business  in 
general.  In  addition  to  this  factor 
however,  1913  was  also  a  year  of  doubt 


and  uncertainty,  occasioned  largely  by 
numerous  Federal  and  state  investi- 
gations and  tlie  nneortnin  results  of 
the  new  tarill  law  and  other  legisla- 
tion. 

The  year  represented  a  selling 
movement  In  which  investors  and 
speculators  liquidated  heavily.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  year  business  men 
marked  time  while  awaiting  develop- 
ments and  showed  a  diFiinr! i nation  lo 
take  the  initiative  in  making  pur- 
chases for  the  future  or  otherwise  ex- 
tending their  business  operations. 
The  security  market  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  almost  unprecedented  dull- 
ness throughout  the  year.  Sales  of 
shares  on  the  nation's  leading  ex- 
change, the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  &e 
year  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  30  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1912,  itself  a  compara- 
tively dull  year  in  this  respect;  while 
during  the  same  period  standard  divi- 
dend-paying shares  showed  a  decline 
on  the  average  of  20  points.  Bond 
sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, comparing  the  first  nine 
months  of  1913  with  those  of  1912, 
likewise  declined  80  per  cent.,  and 
amounted  to  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  sales  in  191 1,  and  only  slightly  over 
37  per  cent,  of  the  sales  in  1909.  Mean- 
while, during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year,  the  average  price  of 
representative  bonds  declined  almost 
five  per  cent.,  or  the  equivalent  of  a 
whole  year's  interest  return.  New  list- 
Tn!:'s  of  seeurities  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change also  declined  over  56  per  cent, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  1912,  and  the 
slnwing  is  still  worse  if  a  compRri- 
soa  is  made  with  the  cor  responding 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTION 
(O0O.O00  omitted) 


1913. 
Estimated^ 

1912. 
Final 

1911, 
Final 

1910. 
Final 

Pnvloita 

BIO 
243 
2.373 
1.122 
173 
36 

400 
330 
3.125 
1.418 
224 
36 

431 
191 

2.r>3i 

5*22 

im 

33 
4,268 

434 
201 
2,S86 
1.180 
174 
8ft 

*493  (lOOH) 
330  (1912) 
3,125(1912) 
1.4  IS  (1912) 
224  (1912) 

86  (ms) 

4.456 

6,533 

4,916 

5.626 

>Oe(ob«r  Mtinato:  ib»  Daoanber  aatimnta  is  given  vader  XIX.  AgrieuUKnd  fltatiMiet. 


months  of  1011,  1910  and  1909.  In 
keeping  with  the  aforementionod  fac 
ton,  new  incorporations  late  in  the 
year  were  takinjj  plnrp  nt  only  nbnn*^ 
one-third  the  rateot  the  correapondiug 
period  of  1012. 

Tn  the  iron  and  steel  business  the 
loading  plants  were  rcportrrl  lat<^  in 
the  year  to  be  operating  at  only  about 
four*flft1is  of  their  capacity,  and  the 
orders  for  unfilled  tonnage  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  declined  about  28 
per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  In  contrast  to  this  situation, 
the  1912  output  ■was  constanny  on  the 
increase,  and  toward  the  close  of  that 
year  the  orders  coming  in  were  equal 
to  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
plants,  nuildiri:  opfration<^  for  iho 
first  nine  months  showed  a  decline  of 
six  per  cent,  compared  with  1012.  Tn 
fact,  all  the  leading  divisions  of  our 
busine<*s  activity,  di«?eussed  in  the 
following  pages,  showed  a  marked  de- 
cline with  the  exception  of  our  foreign 
trndo  anrl  tbo  copper  indu'^trv.  Thow 
two  fields  are  notablo  oxcfptions.  the 
first  showing  a  tremendous  increase, 
and  the  last  having  just  about  held  its 
1912  position;  Ivit  n«  rofjards  the  cop- 
per situation*  it  should  he  noted,  as 
will  be  explained  later,  that  the  heavy 
demand  for  the  metal  was  largely  due 
to  t}\f  fii^MVy  ovport  traflTic. 

Statistics.— Tn  the  tables  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages  is  pre<?entcd  a  summary 
of  business  conditions  for  the  first 
rine  months  of  lOl.S  in  contrast  with 
those  of  1912,  as  shown  by  those  in- 
dices which  are  generally  accepted  as 
the  truest  barometers  of  industry  and 
trndo.  Tlie  table*?  relafinf:  to  stork 
market  activity,  including  summaries 
of  *'ShareB  of  Stodcs  and  Braids  Sold," 
"Average  Security  Prices,"  and  *'New 


f>ecurities  Listed*'  indicate  the  activity 
or  lack  of  activity  during  the  year  in 
the  security  market  and  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  investment  demand.  The 
tables  relating  to  "Loans  and  Deposits 
of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
Banks"  and  "Domestic  and  Foreicrn 
Money  Rates"  furnish  an  idra  of 
the  conditioDB  surroundinff  the  money 
market  during  1913;  while  the  tables 
on  "Bank  Clearings," "Foreign  Trade,** 
"Crop  Production,"  "Idle  Cars."  "Pro- 
duction of  iron  and  Copper,"  "Build- 
ing Construction/'  and  ''Business  Fiall- 

ure^^**  will  servn  to  furni-h  a  virrr  of 
the  year's  activity  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  lines.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  data  for  these  baro- 
metric indices  arc  pivon  by  months  for 
the  years  1012  and  1913,  and  to  make 
possible  a  further  comparison,  the  to- 
tals for  the  several  items,  wherever 
possible,  are  also  given  for  the  yeart 
1009,  1910  and  1911.* 

AOBZOTLTUBB 

Crop  Production.  —  The  grain-crop 

statistics  of  the  Ignited  States  for  the 
year  1913,  as  indicated  by  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
Oct.  1,  disclosed  a  hijrhly  unfnvnrable 
showing  as  compared  with  the  Iar?o 
crop  of  1912.  In  regard  to  the  five 
Inadinnr  cereals,  the  estimated  j^eld  for 
1913,  as  indicated  by  the  accompany- 
ing table,  shows  a  total  of  only  4,456.- 
000,000  bu..  as  compared  with  6,- 
533.000,000  hu.  in  1912,  a  decrease  of 
1,077,000,000  bu.,  or  over  19  per  cent* 


*The  author  !<»  Inflrhtrfl  fnr  many  of 
the  Rfattstlrs  prt'sontrd  la  the  following 
Intilos  fn  the  monthly  rorapilatloDS  pre- 
pnTd  from  anthnntlc  sotirrrs  bv  R.  W. 
Biihson.  nnd  l*<s;ijo(1  porlodlcnllv  In  "Bab- 
tioa'g  Desk  Sheet  of  Tables  on  Barometric 
Flgorss  for  Business  CondlClooi.** 
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Corn,  the  nation's  leading  crop,  suf- 
fered the  largest  decline,  752,000,000 
Inl»  and  represented  a  general  average 
OO  Oct.  1  of  65.3,  against  82.2  a  year 
before,  and  a  10-year  average  of  80.C. 
On  the  basis  of  the  October  statement 
the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
whole  country  wsls  estimated  at  22.2 
bu^  or  the  lowest  since  1001,  while  the 
total  estimated  yield  is  the  lowest 
ainoe  1903.  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  one  important  cereal  which 
in  a  measure  helped  to  overcome  the 
shortage  in  the  com  erop,  the  total 
Tield  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  com- 
bined being  estimated  at  753,233,000 
bu.,  or  5,000,000  bu.  in  excess  of  the 
previous  largest  crop  (1001)  and  23 
million  bu.  m  excnss  of  1012.  This 
splendid  showing  was  occasioned  by 
the  record  yield  of  winter  wheat,  this 
crop  amounting  to  610,000.000  bu.,  or 
110  niillions  in  excess  of  1012. 

All  the  remaining  important  agri- 
enltnral  crops  present  a  showing 
vhich,  while  not  as  bad  as  in  the  case 
of  corn,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
oat  yield  was  estimated  at  1,122,000,- 
000  bu.,  or  206,000,000  bn.  below  the 
yield  of  1912:  while  in  the  case  of 
barlev  the  vield  was  173,000.000  bu., 
as  compared  with  224,000,000  in  the 

fireceding  year.  The  condition  of  other 
eading  agricultural  products  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  data:  for  po- 
tatoes the  estimated  yield  was  placed 
at  317,278,000  bu.,  as  compared  with 
420.047,000  bu.  in  1912;  for  hay,  03,- 
000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  73,- 
000,000  tons  in  1012;  for  tobacco,  the 
October  condition  was  given  at  61,  as 
contrasted  with  a  1012  average  of  RO 
and  a  10-year  average  of  83;  for  tlax- 
seed,  a  yield  of  21,000,000  bn.,  against 
29,000.000  bu.  in  1912. 

Cotton  Production.— With  regard  to 
cotton  also,  the  showing  was  somewhat 
poorer  than  in  1012,  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  erop  on  Sept.  2.^  having 
been  placed  by  the  Department  of 
Agrienttars  at  64.1  of  normal.  On 
the  basis  of  the  Government's  esti- 
mated acreage  of  35,022,000  acres,  the 
September  expectancy  of  yield  was 
12,003,000  bales,  as  oompsred  with 
13.820,000  bales  in  1912,  or  an  amount 
which  the  lending  ntithorities  declare 
to  be  an  insuflicient  supply  to  main- 
tain the  rate  of  consumption  of  the 
past  two  yeaiSt 


Prices  of  Staple  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts.— The  large  decrease  in  the  yield 
of  practically  all  the  leading  agricul- 
tural products,  except  wheat  and  cot- 
ton, has  had  a  material  effect  upon 
current  market  quotations.  At  the 
beginning  of  November,  December  com 
was  quoted  at  70%  cents,  compared 
with  52  >4  cents  a  year  before,  and  a 
previous  November  high  of  64.7  cents 
in  1011.  New  York  December  cotton 
was  quoted  at  13.58  cents,  compared 
with  11.17  cents  a  year  before,  and  a 
previous  November  high  of  15.60  cents 
m  1909.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  how- 
ever, where  the  crop  proved  a  boun- 
tiful  one,  the  Chicago  December  quota* 
tion  was  only  85%  cents,  compared 
with  91%  cents  a  year  before,  and  a 
previous  November  high  of  $l.Ody^  in 
1000.   (See  also  XIX»  A^rfoultiirs.) 

ZaON  AHI>  STBBL  ZRABS 

Iron  Prodnction.~Ths  improvement 

in  iron  prodtiction  during  1042,  as 
compared  with  1011,  continued  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1013,  the 
production  for  liay  reaehhig  2,822.000 
tons,  or  mors  than  in  any  month  dur- 
ing the  preesding  two  yeaxB.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1013  the  produc- 
tion totaled  23,896,000  tons,  as 
against  21,274.000  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1012,  a  substan- 
tial increase.  After  May,  however, 
the  1913  monthly  production  began 
to  decline  rapidly.  The  last  three 
months  of  1912,  as  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  table,  showed  consider* 
ably  hi;ihcr  totals  than  those  given 
for  the  months  of  June  to  September 
of  1013,  BO  that,  assuming  the  ex- 
pected further  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  the  final  record  for  1013  will 
f>how  only  a  moderate  increase  in  pig 
iron  production  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  June  the  production  fell  to  2.628,000 
tons,  as  conipared  with  2,822,000  tons 
in  May,  in  July  to  2,660,000  tons,  and 
in  September  to  2,505,000  tons.  This 
tendency  toward  lower  pig-iron  pro- 
duction is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  declining  tendency  to  be  noted  for 
1913  in  other  lines  of  business  which 
are  regarded  as  barometers  of  trade. 
Moreover,  at  the  close  of  October  the 
pries  of  pig  iroq  No.  IX  was  quoted 
at  $16il8,  as  oompared  with  118.60  m 
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year  before  and  a  preyioiia  NoTember 
high  of  $1929  in  lOOO. 

The  Steel  Trade.— Toward  the  close 
of  1012  press  accounts  d paling  with 
the  steel  business  referred  to  the  con- 
gested condition  of  the  steel  milli,  and 
the  orders  of  the  unfilled  tonnage  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  during 
that  year  showed  an  increase  for  each 
sueeessivo  month,  with  but  one  ex* 
cept  ion. 

The  expected  continuation  of  the 
Improring  tendency  of  the  steel  trade 
referred  to  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Yf.au  Book  (p.  314),  however,  fell 
far  short  of  realization.  Instead,  the 
financial  press  at  the  close  of  October, 
1013,  reported  that  the  Steel  Ooipo- 


ration  was  operating  at  about  80  per 
cent,  of  its  capacity.  Fiirth«rmore, 
the  record  of  unfilled  orders  of  thf 
Steel  Corporation  showed  a  constant 
decline  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  each  month  showing  a  smaller 
volume  of  mifilli  1  orders  on  the  hnnks 
of  the  Corporation  than  the  preceding 
month.  Thus,  while  at  the  close  of 
December,  1912,  the  unfilled  orders 
amounted  to  7,932,164  tons,  or  the 
highest  point  of  that  year,  there  oc- 
curred a  declino  of  about  28  per  cent, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1913, 
the  unfilled  orders  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, 1013,  standing  at  only  5,003,* 
786  tons,  a  declins  m  nhie  months 
of  2,928,000  tons. 


raoDucTioN  of  iron  and  copper 


Via  Inoif 

Prodwtion*  Tona 

FroduetioB.  Pottsds    |       Vidble  Supply 

10T2 

1013 

1012 

1013 

1912 

1013 

April  

^^ly  

June  

July,  

August  

Soplombcr  

Norember  .  . 

2.H)M,(I()0 
^.406.000 
2.376.00O 

2.5l?.onn 

2,-1  U),iKK> 
2,tl(),<H:') 
2.51  2, (KK) 

2.(»N0.0<X) 

2.r.;io,(MK) 

2.782,000 

2.7".f>,(KH) 
2,.''Sti,(KK) 

2,763,000 
2,752.000 

2,'<22,WO 
2.t>2>^.(MI0 

2.:)(;i>.(M)o 
2.r>i:),(HH) 

2.,"iO.'..<HM> 

2,Mii,00() 
2,28a,60J 

119.3:i7,0(K) 

1  if>,03:,,o()o 

12G,6»4.0O0 
125,484,000 
126,737,00(1 
l22,ai5.(iOf> 
1:{7,1»".1.()(H> 
t  1'>.«12H.(KI0 
1  tO,(liiO,(KH» 
Mr>,10.'.,4.':< 

i:i  I.e.'),"., 00(1 

113.(X)0,0(K) 

lj:i,(KK),000 

i;io,(>oo.o<>o 
i<ie.ooo,oou 

135,000.000 

141.000.000 
12I,0O0.(«10 
13S.(.hH.l.(KKj 
i:n,(KK),OfK) 

i:u,ooo,o(»o 
i:<o,ooo,0(K) 
i:i  J, 000,000 
i;i9, 000,000 

H0,4.'Vl.OOO 
0(i,2SO,0O0 
G2,iK«,000 
93.367,000 

ft5,0«6,000 

-lO.Olfi.OOO 
44.33.S.0U0 
0O.2SO,(H)O 
4*), 701,000 
i>3.(>0r>,000 
76.744,0tV4 
60,101.000 

lOo.S  12.000 
12:J.108.0C0 
m.302,000 
lD4.ifli,000 
7:>.549,00O 
07.474.000 
52.<K)4.000 
53.S04,000 
38.314.000 
25.793,000 
32.5{}0.IXW 
47.92l>.000 

OOPPEB  T&ADB 

The  production  of  copper  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1913  as  reported 
in  the  "Copper  Producers'  Statem?nt," 
totaled  1,206  million  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  1,155  million  piounds  in 
1912  for  the  same  period.  IMean- 
while,  the  visible  supply  of  copper  for 
the  United  States,  which,  as  explained 
in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1912  (p.  815), 
declined  from  155  million  pounds  in 
Juno,  1011,  to  SO  million  in  January, 

1912,  and  47  million  pounds  in  Sep- 1  the  quotation  for  electrolytic  copper 
tember,  1012,  decreased  to  the  excep-  at  the  beginning  of  Novembv  stud- 


domr-fir  consumption  and  large  ex- 
ports are  responsible  for  this  favor- 
able showing,  and  in  particular  the  ex- 
ports, which,  according  to  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  nrrgregated  durins?  the 
first  nine  montiia  of  1913,  excluaive 
of  shipments  to  Canada  which  are 
included  in  domestie  deliveries,  "over 
'203  thnusand  tons,  or  flic  heaviest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry."  Do- 
spite  the  increased  f>roduetlon  and  the 
reduction  in  the  visible  supply,  tho 
price  of  the  metal  has  held  fairly  well. 


tionnlly  low  figure  of  29,793,000  lb. 
by  October,  1913.  It  should  be  elated, 
however,  that  from  the  low  figure  of 
1912  the  visible  supply  had  increased 
to  122.302,000  lb.  in  March,  lOH, 
and  that  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  reductioii  of  the  ▼isible  supply 
by  about  thrse^fourths.  Increased 


ing  at  in.f^S  cents,  compared  with 
IT). 50  a  year  before  and  a  previous 
November  high  of  19.25  cents  in  1909. 

Unlike  the  year  1912,  however,  the 
incrf^ased  production  and  the  fairly 
good  price  for  the  metal  have  not 
produced  the  favorable  effect  upon 
the  value  of  copper  sharea  that  was 
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noted  in  the  last  irsur  nf  ihn  Yeah 
Book.  WhereaSj  the  average  price  for 
20  MtiTe  and  representatiTe  copper 
■liarei  was  48.7  in  October,  19]  2,  tnb 

average  declinod  to  3C.9  at  the  begin- 
ning; of  November,  1913,  as  compared 
with  80  early  in  1007,  28.6  late  In 
1907,  and  60.8  in  Au^st  1009.  It 
should  bo  stated,  however,  that  tlie 
security  market,  as  is  well  understood, 
tends  to  dieeonnt  the  fature,  end  the 
sovore  doclinr  in  copper  shares,  de- 
spite the  favorable  showing  of  the 
foregoing  BtatisticB  of  production  and 
price  of  the  metal,  is  to  be  attributed 
in  \i\rpr  measure  to  tho  rrpnorRl  do 
pression  of  the  entire  range  oi  stocks 
noted  below, 

FOBEIOI7  TSABB 

Although  the  foreign  trade  returns 
for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1912, 
showed  an  enormoiia  Increase  over 
1911  in  both  exports  and  imports  (A. 
Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  315),  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1913,  showed  unports  and 
♦•vports  of  even  much  prrenf-T  propor- 
tions. In  only  two  months  of  the 
twelve  did  our  exports  not  exceed  in 
value  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  1911-12,  and  imports  were 
also  well  above  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year  except  In  the  last  four 
munths.  Imports  and  exports  of 
iiierolianfiise  oom}>ine(i  arr^re^rated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1912-13  1.278  million 
dollars,  or  421  millions  in  excess  of 
1911-12,  and  702  millions  in  excess 
of  1910-11.  Exports  of  merchandise 
totaled 
261  mlUions 

whereas  those  of  1911-12  were  larger 
than  those  in  1910-11  by  155  millions, 
and  the  latter  year  In  turn  showed  an 

increase  of  270)  millions  over  the 
preceding  year.  Despite  the  general 
halt  in  other  lines  of  business,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  United  States  is 

rapidly  extending  its  efTnrfq  toward 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  markets  for 
its  products.  This  becomes  apparent 
when  It  Is  recalled  that  since  1899- 
1900  otir  exports  have  nearly  doubled 
and  (lur  imports  considerably  more 
than  doubled.  Imports  of  merchan- 
dise for  1012-18  amounted  to 
621,160,  or  159  millions  over  those 
of  1011-12,  For  the  year  the  balnn^e 
of  merchandise  exports  over  imports 


amounted  to  $653,140,760,  as  com- 
pared with  $551,057,475  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year.  (See  also  XXII,  B»» 
temal  Oommtrm  o/  fJhe  XJfiUtA 
States.) 

Of  the  many  instructive  features 
repealed  by  a  detailed  examination  of 

the  Government's  foreign  trade  re- 
turns for  1912-13  the  following  may 
be  briefly  noted: 

1.  As  in  the  preceding  year  the 
increase  in  the  a<jg!(  LMfc  \  ;ilne  of  ex- 
ports was  not  to  any  great  extent  due 
to  higher  prices.  Although  the  ex- 
port value  of  cotton  was  considerably 
hi^rhor  than  in  1911-12,  the  prices  of 
other  leading  items,  such  as  bread- 
stuffs,  fruits,  hops,  leather  and  manu- 
factures of,  wood  and  manufactures 
of,  and  various  itemM  nTnon^r  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  were  lower. 
^  2.  Exports  showed  a  marked  expsn- 
sion  in  almost  all  classes  of  articles, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  cotton, 
which  shows  a  decrease  because  of  the 
smaller  available  supply  owing  to  the 
decline  in  American  prndnntion  of 
some  two  million  bales  from  the  pre- 
ceding year's  crop.  Iron  and  steel 
manufactures  show  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  approximately  50  million 
dollars  on  top  of  a  37}  million  doh 
lar  gain  In  tne  year  1911-12.  Ship- 
ments of  hreadstniTs  amounted  to  210 
millions,  as  compared  with  124  mil- 
lions in  the  preceding  vear,  although 
the  values  per  unit  did  not  in  any 
case  greatly  azeeed  those  of  the  year* 
previous, 

_      3,  Comparatively  few  import  items 

1  $2,466,7(51  10,  or  more  than  '  allowed  notable  declines.  On  the  other 
iUions  over  those  of  1911-12,^  con'^pituous  pains  over  191112 

occurred  in  art  works,  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  flax  and  other  fibers 
and  manufacturi  s  thereof,  copper  and 
mnnufactiirf>s  of.  .silk  and  manufac- 
tures of  elieniicalSj  hides  and  leather, 
and  Tegetable  oils. 

4.  The  marked  Increase  of  our  trade 
with  Canada  was  an  important 
feature.  Exports  fo  that  country 
amounted  to  approximately  415  mil- 
lions In  1012-13,  as  compared  with 
329  millions  in  1911-12,  and  imports 
to  120  millions,  as  compared  with  103 
millions  the  previous  year.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  between  1002-03  and 
1912-13  our  exports  to  Canada  have 
increased  from  123  millions  to  415 
millions. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 


lMK>m 

EXPOBTS 

Balancs  or  TbadbV  *^ 

1012 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

Jan .... 

Feb 

M»rrh. 

April.  -  . 
MBJ..  . 

June . . . 
J  uiy . . . . 
Aug  . 
Sept. . . . 

Oct  

Nov.... 
Dtto. .  • . 

i:u,iss,4;is 

I:i7,.j77.0.';s 

iri2,o7i,ir>9 

15o.G97.8S0 
i;U  ,030.797 
l-lS.fl77.73S 
l..i,'i:!:i.77n 
in,SM2.;<t.'^ 
177.99.". s:{n 
153.134,995 
IM.005.444 

149,913.918 
155,445,498 
146.194.461 
133,728,713 

13l,245,S77 

139.2S.I.570 
i:{7,701.19.-. 
ir.9,.-.t,2.7.".7 
13J,^7s.s9r, 
148,594.741 

4'>f>o  AAS\  97'? 
19S,.S44.32(. 
205,411.402 
179.3(X).342 
175,380,0.-.S 
138.233.742 
149,02  l.l.Ti 

ir,7,'sn.s7i 

199, 7ttl. •■,,-_> 

254,0':>r).9s.'. 

277.898.081 
250.315.807. 

9***'  ■'''>•■, ''>j' 

19  i,99ti,91L' 
ls7!4-'<i,711 
199.813,438 
194.007,422 
103,404.910 
100.990.778 
187.812.03*. 
21S.1S5.4",1 
271  .s,.-^;,. ().■•) 
245.046.896 

1-  0-l,«i.'>5.8>8 
+  47,834.424 
+  16.729.183 
+  19.682.172 
-f  7.202,945 
-f  343.395 

f-  I2,911.1(»l 
■\-  .>j,s:i9. ;>(»',» 
4-  7 <i. 791. !.'».'. 
-f  124.763.686 
+  96.967,963 

4-  44,ii>*:sn24 

+   3l.9•^l  213 

4-  63.6l».«77 
+  60.683.700 
-f  32.150,039 
4-  21.706.208 

+  .^.108.441 
1  4S.f,22.fi94 
+  13s,97t;.l.'.S 
+  97.050. 1&5 

1  Tl 

Tocda.. 

$1318.073.055 

92,399.217.903 

9581.191.938 

1 

^  +  ^  balanoa  ot  esporta. 


BUILDINa  OPERATIONS 

Bunding  openttioM  for  the  ilrat 

nine  months  of  wltc  less  than 

diirinpf  the  corresponding  period  of 

1912  by  about  $45,000,000.  The  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  returns  of  the  Commer- 
cial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for  144 
leading  cities  furnish  the  most  com- 
prehensive summary  of  activity  along 
this  line.  In  its  summary  for  the 
month  of  September  and  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year,  the  fol- 
lowing eonelusioiia  are  preaented: 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  month's 
total  exceeds  that  of  last  y<nr  mod- 
eratt  ly  ;  the  total  for  the  year  to  diite 
Is  quite  a  llttlf  Ipsh  than  then  and  <>ven 
below  1911.     I'^T   the  nine  months  of 

1913  the  pfospective  outlay  at  the  144 
cities  reachrs,  eeeordlQe  to  our  compila- 
tion, slightly  over  70S  million  doUars. 
as  against  750  millions  In  1012  and  718 
minions  in  1911.  Greater  New  York's 
flKurea  are  12«»4  millions,  170»4  millions 
and  152^*  mllllonR.  respectively.  In  the 
three  years,  but  the  figures  for  the  other 
rlii.^s  Volloctlvely  are  a  record  for  the 

tMTlod.  .'")S3V4  nriUlon*?,  eoutrnsted  with 
>73%  millions  and  5G5  millions.  Twenty- 
five  New  England  dtles  show  4n  aggrc- 

fate  loss  or  OH  nallHon  dollars  from 
912,  which  is  more  than  accounted  for 
in  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  "Other 
Western"  division,  emhrnrlnc  tlie  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mlssi-iviipp!  IMvrr  excent 
Afkan.sas,  Texas,  <  iklalionui,  and  the 
States  on  the  I'aclfic  (^oast.  also  makes 
a  lest  tevorabi  exhibit,  the  loss  at  2.3 
cities  reaching  four  millions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  31  municipalities  (not 
Including  Now  Yorlc)  that  make  np  the 
■middle  section  show  QV^  million  dollars 
Increase.  th('  Middle  West  (27  cities) 
10\  mllll..ns.  the  Pacific  Coast  (IH 
cltW'S)   6  millions,   and  the  SOQtll  (25 

dtles)  A  nominal  gain* 


BUILDING  COXSTRUCTION 
(20  Leudiug  C  ities) 


1012 

1018 

927.623.326 
81,303.094 
40.666.806 
65,012.412 

$31,403,534 
33,488,703 
46.702,029 
54,746.603 

50.641,821 
48,978.095 
44,408,3rt8 
39,259,002 
39,973.300 
35,350,380 

July  

.Au>:u!*f  

<  *rtul>er  

57.. >!  5. 4  37 
48,2r,l.l.%4 
52,038.039 
3(5.827.818 
41.131.514 
.38..->42.414 

Dt'cciiiltrr  . 

Tn  the  Yeab  Book  for  1912  (p. 
.310)  it  was  explained  that  the  com- 
mercial failures  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1912  eompaied  imfavor- 
ably  with  those  of  the  year  1911;  it 
must  be  stated  that  1913  during  the 
same  period  compared  unfavorably 
with  the  showing  of  1912.  Ae  against 
the  11,818  failures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1912,  reported  by  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  the  number  of  failures 
for  the  same  period  in  1913  reached 
11.712,  but  the  liabilities  amounted 
to  $19tt,746,376«  as  compared  with 
$153,644,300  the  prerions  year.  The 
showinp  is  particularly  bad  for  the 
later  months  of  the  period,  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.  reporting  failures  in  September 
to  the  ntiniber  of  1,235,  with  liahilitiei 
of  $22,002,694,  apainst  1.167,  with 
liabilities  of  only  $1  :?.280..'>n  in  Sep. 
tember,  1912,  aiid  only  827  lor  $1V 
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00n,5G8  in  September,  1911.  Manu- 
facturers' accounts  represent  $13,320,- 
101  of  the  1913  September  total,  u 

compared  with  only  $7,152,623  in  1912. 
A  comparison  between  1913  and  1912 
and  earlier  vears  as  regards  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  aa  well  as  for  the 
first  nine  months,  is  thus  presented  by 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle in  the  issue  of  Oct  11,  1013: 


The  !5howIn;T  for  the  third  qtmrter  of 
the  current  ytar  (July-September,  In- 
clusive) Is  much  the  poorest  since  189G, 
and  the  total  of  liabilities  for  the  nine 
months  exceeds  that  of  any  year  since 
1^;'.)3.  It  U  true,  of  course,  that  last 
year  and  also  In  1908  the  number  of 
faliurea  for  the  nine  niontiui  was  laiser 
than  now,  bnt  In  each  Instance  the  'vol- 
ume of  !nd<l)tedne-;s  wns  of  notlcoably 
lesser  maKiiitude.  Defaults  for  the  pe- 
riod this  year  numbered  11.712,  agaln.st 
ll.blti  in  1U12  uud  9,U44  In  19U.  nod 

the  amonat  Involved  was  f  106»748,876k 


against  1153,644,300  and  $138,805,620 
respectively.  Maaafaetiirlng  llabiUtles 
for  the  nine  months  aggregated  no  less 
than  188,058.194.   against  $65,693,313 

In  1912.  In  this  division  most  of  the 
branches  into  which  the  failures  are 
segrepated  exhibit  Increases  In  indebted- 
ne.ss  over  a  year  ako.  Trading  debts  at 
$S;i,S(H).08S  record  an  Increase  of  14  mil- 
lion dollars  over  last  year.  The  faili  d 
Indcbieduess  of  brokers,  etc..  at  $24,881.- 
494  contrasts  with  $18,204,061  a  year 
ago.  Analysing  the  results  for  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  for  the 
nine  months,  we  find  that  the  central 
eastern  section,  comprising  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  >IlchlKan  uud 
Wisconsin,  makes  the  least  .satisfactory 
showing  as  compared  with  1012.  although 
ail  the  various  groups  except  the  western 
(Montana.  Idaho,  etc.  i  report  lucrea^.-s 
In  amount  of  liabilities.  Bank  suspen- 
sions during  the  elansed  portion  of  1913 
were  greater  fn  number  than  In  the  like 
period  of  last  year  (85  comparing  with 
03).  but  represented  a  much  .smaller 
total  of  liabiiitles,  only  $8.899013. 
against  $20,U05.254.  In  lUU  th«;  Hgures 
were,  respectlTely,  80  and  118,064,287. 


BUBINESS  FAILURES 


Luaiunss 

Noma 

1012 

1013 

1012 

1013 

May  

$19,853,501 
18,253,558 
10.827.060 
l.-).y74.064 

H,  070. 071 

I. '.,KL',,t(7l 

Hi,:u5.2:?2 
I5..'i32,r.:^0 

19.454. ITC, 
I.'»,7fi2,:ii7 
i.'i.t. 

17.'JU3,5UtJ 

$19,295,981 
28.971.714 
32.564,860 
19.424,9.10 

i.'.72t'>,t;"ii 

17.:4',t2,4».0 
:<7,7S'J,72."> 
2I,0;5.').1tM 

20.U52.770 
34,199.485 

1.799 
1.373 
l.JI.'i 
1.179 
1,1. -)7 
1,013 
1 , 1 

1,()*>1 

1,1  :.o 

1,175 
1,321 

1,090 
1.284 
1.213 
1.231 

1.175 
1,000 
1,117 
1.117 
1,172 
1.344 
1.877 

Total— 
1907.. 

1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 


$197.39.5.225 
322.315.684 
154.003.465 
201.757.097 
191.001,605 


11,725 
15.090 
12.924 
12,»K)2 
13.441 
14,647 


BAILBOAD  EABNIl^aS 

Volume  of  TraflBc— In  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Yeab  Book  (p.  317)  it 


was  stated  that,  "as  was       ease  in 

1911,  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty 
with  the  railway  companies  of  the 
country  during  1912  was  the  high  coat 
of  operation,  rather  than  dserpase  in 
the  ousinesB  handled,  or  in  gross  in* 
come  received."  This  conclusion  ap- 
plies absolutely  to  the  railroad  situ- 

atioik  of  the  countiy  for  the  year '  romarkably  large  volumo  of  traiBe  for 
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1913,  because  gross  earnings  of  463 
Ameriean  railroads,  as  compiled  by 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, and  representing  nearly  the  total 
mileage  of  the  country,  increased  by 
the  aiormous  sum  of  $180,168,743 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1912,  or  0.07  per  cent. ;  while  the 
net  earnings,  owing  to  a  tremendous 
increase  in  expenses,  rose  only  $26,- 
799,060.   All  indications  pointed  to  a 
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the  year,  especially  in  Tiew  of  the 
very  heavy  western  grain  moremeni 
during  the  first  half  of  the  yoar  as  a 
result  of  the  record  grain  crop  of 
1912.  Despite  the  Uxi^  increase  in 


new  ears,  the  freight  ear  surplus,  as 
shown  l)y  tie  following  table,  nercr 
exceeded  70,1)00,  while  in  October  an 
actual  shortage,  although  of  small 
dinensionsy  was  reporte£ 


IDLE  CAR  FIGURES 

(Fortnightly  Iteports  of  Net  Surp!u<?) 


1911 


1912 


191S 


Jan.     4   10C.024 

•  18   119,820 

Feb.      1   165.068 

15   173.667 

Mar.    1   189.842 

•  1ft   207,261 

•  29   194.887 

April   12   180.053 

•  26.   lS7.00t3 

May   10   187.278 

•  21   107.398 

June    7   100,970 

•  21   163,170 

July     5   163,021 

•  19   149,072 

Aug.     2  4..  128,091 

10   104,170 

«      80   84.541 

Sept.  13    64,283 

27   60.038 

Oct.    11   35,897 

•  25   20,532 

Nov.     8   26,514 

•  22..   23.110 

Dec.     0   36.143 

20   76,814 


Jan.    3....   135,938 

•  17   90.285 

•  31   32.0S1 

Feb.  14   13,958 

•  28    7.842 

Mar.  13   8,043 

•  27   18.708 

April  11   79,389 

•  25   138.881 

May   9   130.098 

•  23...,   116,201 

June   6   8(j.aN(} 

"     20   67.718 

J  1      4   64.024 

"     IH   68.922 

Aug.    1   66,510 

"     16   43,901 

■  29   9,760 

Sept.  12   n  8.G20 

26   nl7,7y;i 

Oct.  10   n3 1.579 

■  24   n49,981 

Nov.  7   n.")l.i;5y 

•  30   n;ia,40l 

Dec.  14   n34.392 

-     31   17,058 


Jan.  15    28,439 

Feb.    1   37.21.0 

"     15...,   22.KS3 

Mar.   1   31.381 

-     15   37,775 

April  1   57.988 

^    16   67.498 

May  1   30.799 

•  15   50,2y4 

•  31   50.908 

June  li   63.927 

•  30   63,704 

July  Id   69,405 

Aug.    1   68.455 

•  15    54.425 

"     30    58.306 

Sept.  16..   40.150 

Oct.    1   10.374 

•  15   n  6.048 

Nov.   1   n  1,842 

"     15    22,052 

Deo.    1   57,254 

•  15   101,645 


n     net  shortage. 

Comparison  of  Gross  and  Net  Earn- 
ings.— According  to  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Ghronicle*8  very  full 
compilation  of  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  4G3  aforementioned  railroads 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1913,  It  ap- 
pears that  posa  earnings  amounted 
to  $1,502,472.0-12,  or.  as  already  stat- 
ed, over  $iaG,000,OOU  in  excess*  of  the 
corresponding  period  for  1912;  while 
the  1!)12  llf,'ure9,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  vear,  exceeded  the  1911 
figures  by  only  $50,349,500.  Net  earn- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  amounted 
to  $400,242,544,  but  the  increase  over 
1912  was  onlv  $20,799,009.  This 
small  balance  of  net  earnings  out  of 
the  large  increase  in  gross  earnings 
is  attrilmtnMe  to  the  heavy  operat- 
ing expenses,  which,  for  the  six 
months,  amounted  to  $1,102,230,398, 
as  compared  with  $992,861,324  for  the 
same  months  of  1912.  In  other  words, 
while  gross  earnings  increased  by 
9.97  per  cent.,  operating  expenses 
rooe  b7  11.02  per  cent.,  thus  uaving 


an  increase  of  only  7.18  per  cent,  in 
net  earnings.  Brislly  stated,  the 
highor  operating  expenses  of  the  rail- 
roads  are  traceable  to  the  high  cost 
of  materials  and  wages,  the  neces- 
sary compliance  of  the  railroads  with 
new  legislative  requirements,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  thua  far, 
although  new  attempts  are  being 
made  by  the  railroads  in  this  eonnse- 
tion,  to  permit  any  increase  in  freight 
rates.    (See  also  XXII,  Railroads.) 

The  unfavorable  showing  in  rail* 
road  net  earnings  in  1912  was  hi  n 
large  measure  due  to  a  number  of 
unfavorable  circumstances  which  were 
local  in  character  (4.  Y.  U.,  1912, 
p.  317).  With  the  elimination  of 
these  factor",  one  might  have  cxppcted 
a  very  considerable  improvement  in 
net  earnings  for  the  first  half  of  1913, 
in  so  far  that  the^e  should  have  been 
a  recovery  in  what  was  unavoidably 
lost  in  the  preceding  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  lset»  the  iaerease  of  apprmd- 
mately  |27/K)0,000  even  eoftTeys  too 
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BANK  CLEARINGS 


Bams.  Clxjuunos  Outsioe 
09  NbW  YOBB 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

August  •  

$6,339,569,000 
6.655,969.000 
6,103,224,000 
6,213,715,000 
6.104,005.000 
6,729,871.000 
0.094 ,527.(MH) 
6.798.4 13.0<X) 
6,731,313.000 
7,110,401,000 
6,639,033,000 
6.046^17.000 

$6377.371,000 
5,707380.000 

6.220,308.000 
6.216,506,000 
6,i:i3,432.000 

5,'J3y,873.0O<J 

o.iyi.Goo.tXiu 

5.011. 944, 0(M.) 
6,967.114.0<K> 
7,002,353,000 
6,280355.000 
6.077.007.621 

•16.176.101.000 
12,008.617.000 

14.520,179,000 

15,043,870,000 
14,883,285,000 
13,090.803,0(.H.) 
14,015, 010. ()(Ht 
13,28-1,097,000 
13,10-1,149,000 
17,249.398,000 
15,458.870,000 
16366.130.000 

4»iM16.112,000 
18.502.103.000 

14.106.494,000 

14,271.837,000 

i-j.o«):),9r.i,c)00 

13.1)^:1,354,000 
13.  j36,675,000 
12,374,139,000 
13,423,032,000 
15,695,747,000 
13,867.730,000 
14.677.096.17S 

$75^861,741.000 

$74,017,544,810 

•174.881.788m 

•loo^ouaom 

faTOToble  an  improooion  of  the  situ* 

alien,  consideriug  certain  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  several  important 
groups  of  roads  enjoyed  handsome 
net  gaino  in  tho  flnt  oix  months  of 
1913  because  of  favorable  conditions 
which  did  not  prevail  in  1912.  The 
•athraeite  earrien,  for  ozample.  suf- 
fered hea\y  losses  in  net  earnings  dur- 
ing 1912,  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
mining  during  the  whole  of  April  and 
the  greater  part  of  May,  while  mining 
operations  in  the  anthracite  fields 
were  carried  on  uninterruptedly  dur- 
ing the  lirst  half  of  1913.  Thus,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1913  showed  a  gain  of 
$586,388  in  net  out  of  an  increase  of 
$3,424,756  in  gross;  the  Philadelphia 
&.  Reading,  $1,946,997  net  out  of 
$2,941,389  gross;  the  Erie,  $2,206,932 
net  out  of  $3,314,576  gross;  the 
Iiaekawanna,  $1,816,72$  net  ont  of 
$2,953,535  gross;  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  $021,129  net  out  of  $1,582,- 
460  grobs;  and  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  $583,492  net  out  of  $1,038,378 
gross.  These  six  anthracite  carriers, 
therefore,  enjoyed  over  $8,000,000  of 
the  $27,000,000  gained  in  net  earnings 
of  all  American  railroads.  In  the 
absence  of  strike  conditions,  and 
floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley*  which 
eonotitttted  oerere  dniwhoeko  in  1912, 
the  Illinois  Central  alao  wno  able  to 
report  a  $2,092,032  improvement  In 
net  earnings  out  of  an  increase  of 
$2,622,782  m  groes.  MoreoTer,  Anier« 
ican  railroads  had  to  contend  with  a 
Tery  mild  winter  in  1913,  ai  contrast- 
ed with  the  very  severe  weather  of 


the  previous  year.  In  faet,  Ameri- 
can railroads  had  only  one  severe 
drawback  to  contend  with  during  tho 
year,  the  heavy  floods  in  the  middle 
and  middle  wcbterii  states  during  the 
latter  part  of  March.  If  we  eliminate 
irom  consideration  the  various  rail- 
roads which  showed  large  gains  in  tho 
net  earnings  because  of  the  absence 
of  abnormally  unfavorable  conditions 
which  existed  Lx  1912,  we  Md  that  for 
the  remaining  roads  the  showing  in 
the  incrcnne  cf  net  income,  despite 
the  lurc^t!  auf,'mentuti()n  of  gjoss  in- 
come, ia  a  highly  miaatihiaclory  one. 

BANK  CLEABINGS 

For  the  year  1913  bank  clearings 
show  a  small  decrease  over  those 
for  the  year  1912.  The  Commerojol 
and  Financial  Chronicle's  compilation 
of  clearings  for  all  the  Icadmg  cities 
of  the  United  States  indicates  that 
only  23  cities  out  of  the  111  for 
which  data  are  collected,  failed  to 
show  any  improvement  in  thia  respect 
during  the  first  nine  months,  hut  the 
losses,  as  well  as  the  gains,  were 
small  in  nearly  every  instance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicle's  idgures,  the 
total  clearings  for  the  United  States, 
as  regards  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year,  stood  at  $125,309,030,092, 
as  compared  with  $120,079,347,506  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1912,  or 
a  decrease  of  only  0.6  per  cent.  Out- 
side of  New  York,  however,  the  clear- 
ings increased  from  $53,102,937,304 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1918 
to  $54,955,066,854  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1913,  or  an  increase 
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iJECURITY  MARKliT  TRANSACTIONS  AND  PRICES 
(Neir  Yofk  Stock  Eaibum) 


January . . . 
February . . 
Mvoh. . . . 
ApnI.  •  >  >« . 

M»y  

June  

July  

Aiit^ii-st .  . .  . 
iSc])t<'nibcr . 
(>i>t(>yu-r  .  .  . 

December. 


Totft],  19m. 
1909. 

1910. 

mil . 

1U12. 
1918. 


Slutfet  of  Stock 

fiood  BftiM 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

10,90b,  i:j.h 

7,US(),.>;'j4 

16.95f».:i3S 
i3.&fL>,7t7 
7.219,721 

7,i.os,:iJi 

H,9.>1.',;{.')S 
]().107,2i  H 
1  l,lb(i,S'.H) 

s.:j."i..'ti7 

12,GJI,7J>0 

S,7JS,97;i 

b.7G;},(>i>2 

7,22U,7;S2 

8,4W.2:.'b 
•..tb3,.>61 

9..  ^.ss,l74 
/i.lJl.Ol,"* 
b.i)Sb,:!7i 
7.bS2,.U)t 
7.  }'J  i,(t29 

;i.7b."»,r/':) 

7.1.  >2,U7?> 

?iin,s;ii,(>aii 

.')l.S2,^,0(H) 

(33,437.600 

tu\  tum  inn 

45,731.600 

r.i.9io,,'.<  ,(i 
4:i..").J0..')()(i 
•i;').:i(V4,u(Xi 
4(j.:i27.:j(Ki 
3^.1 14,20(i 

t.')i,9(>;i,rj(iM 

•17,7()7,b<)(l 
40,434.500 
65.573,500 

*i    ,  I  t  I* , . >l  M ; 

42,9.>H,2M(j 
34,9Sil,.'lKI 

3l,931,l:.'(i 

4i.iix,r,()ij 

3J.(it.iS.< )( H> 

197,206.346 

214,  nn2, 194 
164.iri0,()01 
1J7,_'U7,2.">S 

83.470.093 

ATBuaa  Sacratrt  Pkioa 


10  Le»dias 

Stocks 

UB 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

l.>9.7 

159  S 

97.9 

90.0 

)(j2.2 

1;")G.4 

9S  5 

90. 0 

l(M.O 

153.3 

98.2 

96.A 

106.0 

151  7 

97  » 

94.t 

1  r>.- '  9 

14.-)  r> 

97.15 

93  5 

ib:>.2 

140  I 

97.3 

92  3 

ib'/.s 

in  4 

97  4 

91  4 

ICS  I 

14  1  S 

90.7 

91  3 

Km  0 

14  3  () 

9«i.O 

92.0 

\hS.  I 

140  7 

90.2 

92. » 

i<  r>  4 

13S,2 

90  4 

91.8 

ltiU.8 

96.3 

of  3.5  per  cent.  The  slight  decrease 
in  the  total  clearin^ifB  of  1013,  as 
compared  with  1912,  has  taken  place, 
therefore,  in  New  York,  and  the  show- 
ing  in  all  proljability  is  traceable  to 
the  very,  small  volume  of  transactions 
in  th«  New  York  seeuritv  market. 
In  view  of  the  natural  deTUopment  of 
the  country,  liowpver.  one  would  ex- 
pect a  substantial  increase  in  bank 
clearings  to  occur  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  show- 
ing for  l()l.'l  cannot  l)e  rfrnrdcd  as 
indicative  of  an  iuereusc  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  country. 

THE  SECUKITY  MARKET 

Stock  Transactions.  —  As  indicated 
by  the  volume  of  transactions,  extreme 

dullness  prevailed  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket during  practically  all  of  the  year 
1913,  the  transactions  falling  consid- 
t  ral)lv  .short  of  even  the  poor  years, 
1910  to  ini'2,  inclusive.  Sales  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  first  nine  months  amounted  to 
only  65,140,991  shares,  as  compared 
with  sales  for  tlio  corre.spondin{;  nine 


for  1913  were  uniformly  small,  the 
total  exceeding  nine  million  .shares 
only  once,  in  June,  when  the  lowest 
prices  of  the  year  were  reached  and 
when  liqniilation  proved  heaviest; 
while  fur  Ma)  and  July  the  transac* 
tions  failed  to  reach  even  the  6i  mil* 
lion  mark.  This  great  dullness  in  the 
security  market  also  reflected  itself 
in  the  very  low  price  paid  for  stock 
exchange  seats,  one  transfer  being 
made  at  the  remarkably  low  figure 
of  $40,000,  as  compared  with  $96,000 
in  1906. 

Stock  Prices.— The  extreme  dullnees 

of  the  stock  market  wa.s  accompanied 
by  a  peiieral  ami  ^'radiial  down- 
ward tendency  of  price.>.  This  decline 
reached  such  proportions  that  in  nu- 
meron«i  instances  stnndard  dividend- 
paying  stocks,  especially  in  the  case 
of  leading  railroads,  were  selling  at 
prices  not  far  above  those  which  prch* 
vailed  in  the  panic  year  of  1007,  while 
in  nearly  all  cases  prices  were  much 
below  those  of  1912.  An  examination 
of  the  accompanying  li^t  of  represent- 
ative railroad  and  industrial  stocks, 
months  of  lull  and  1012  of  92,294, OiSS  j  usually  regarded  as  market  leaders, 
and  96,604,426  shares,  respectively,  showingr  the  high  and  low  prices  for 
and  compares  very  badly  with  the  cor-  '  1012  and  101^.  will  show  that  in  nenr- 


responding  totals  of  136  million  .shares 
in  1910,  222i  million  in  1900,  and  216 
laiUion  In  1901,  Monthly  transactions 


2H 


]y  ail  cases  the  highest  quotationm  of 
the  two  years  were  reached  in  1912, 
and  that  in  nearly  all  cases  there  ha* 
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RANGE  OF  STOCK  PRICES  DUKINO  1912  AND  1013 
(New  York  Stock  Exchange  Qxtotatioos) 


Stocks 


'  AmalgamAted  Copper  

Amenean  Car  A  Foondiy. 

American  Cotton  Oil  

American  lyocomotive  

Ameriran  SnifltingA 

American  Suear  

j  American  'I',  lepln  me  it 
•Atlantic  Coaat  Line.. 

Baltiroore  6c  Ohio  

I  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tnuutt.  

lOuaduui  Fttdfie  

.CbeMpaake  ft  Ohio.  

'  Chieaco,  MHwaukee  A  St.  Paul . 

Chicago  &  Northwest  

Erie  

Great  Northern,  pfd...  

niinois  Central.....  

I,<_hiKh  \nUry  R.  R  

Missouri  Pacific. , 

New  York  Central  

Northern  Pacifio.1.  

PennsylvMik  R.  R  


BodE  Ctand. 
Sontbem  Pacific... 
Soutltem  Ry  

tJnion  Pacific  

United  Sutea  Steel. 


1012 


lOlS 


nigh 

Low 

High 

Low 

Oct.  24 

02 

60 

80 

611 

03 

40 

66 

36| 

IJ» 

CO 

45 

57 

331 

391 

47 

31 

44 

27 

3lJ 

01 

6(1 

74 

68J 

63i 

113 

113 

11.H 

99f 

110 

149 

137 

1  JO 

110 

1  "^2 

148 

il30 

133 

112 

114 

111 

101 

106 

901 

93 

94 

76 

92 

z83i 

87 

283 

226 

206 

204 

228 

85J 

68 

80 

511 

57 

1171 

99 

11G| 

90  J 

101 

14fi 

134 

138 

123 

127 

39  i 

30 

32 

20! 

27 

113 

120 

132 

115 

123 

111 

1201 

128 

102; 

106 

185 

1551 

108 

141 

151 

47 

35 

43 

21 

29 

121 

106 

10<» 

90 

; 

96 

131 

115 

122 

101 

107 

12G 

119 

123 

106 

109 

179 

148 

171: 

1511 

162 

80 

22 

24 

HI 

14 

115 

103 

110 

83 

87 

32 

26 

281 

191 

22 

I7r,l 

150 

I'VJJ 

137} 

152 

■ 

58; 

60  i 

40} 

68 

been  a  severe  decline  in  1913  from  the 
lowest  prices  quoted  in  tho  preceding 
year.  This  decline  reached  its  lowest 
point  In  Jnne»  1018,  but  in  November 
the  market  was  but  little  hiprlier  than 
at  that  time,  and,  in  fact,  at  no  time 
did  the  year  show  any  marked  and 
sustained  effort  at  recovery.  In  the 
la«it  issue  of  tlie  Yelvr  Book  (p.  319), 
the  average  price  of  ten  representative 
•todu  wfts  shown  to  bare  increased 
from  $159.7  in  January,  1912,  to  $1G4 
in  March  and  $168.1  in  August  and 
October.  By  January,  1013,  however, 
this  STerage  price  bad  declined  to 
$159.8.  and  thereafter  the  decline  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  an  upturn  of  any 
importance,  until  in  October  the  price 
stood  at  only  $130.8.  Ro^r  W.  Bab- 
son's  "Wookly  Barometer  Letter"  pnvc 
the  average  price  of  20  ropresentative 
railroad  stocks  at  104.43  in  the  clos- 
ing week  of  Oetober,  as  compared  with 
135  in  JannarA'.  lOOH,  84  in  November, 
1907,  and  131.5  in  August,  1909.  As 
regardf  12  representative  industrials, 
be  placed  tbe  average  price  at  78.00 
for  the  same  week,  compared  with  98.7 
in  January,  1906,  55.7  in  November, 
1007,  and  07.7  in  August,  1900. 


Bond  Sales. — Even  greater  dullness 
prevailed  in  the  bond  market  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1913  than  ex- 
isted in  tbe.  stock  market.  Bond 
operations  on  tlie  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  these  months  aggregated 
only  $383,000,000  par  value,  against 
546|  millions  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1912,  639  millions  in  1011, 
and  1,026  millions  in  the  record  year 
1000.  While  the  aggregate  Kew^  York 
Stock  Exchange  bond  sales  in  Janu- 
ary, 1912,  amounted  to  over  $113,000,- 
000,  and  frequently  during  that  year 
exceeded  90  millions  per  month,  not  a 
single  month  witliin  tht^  first  nine 
months  of  1913  showed  transactions 
of  56  millions.  In  only  three  months 
did  the  total  exceed  $47,000,000,  and 
in  two  months,  July  and  September, 
the  total  was  less  than  $35,000,000, 
the  September  operations  falling  be- 
low those  of  the  corresponding  montii 
of  any  year  since  1900. 

As  was  the  case  with  stocks,  the 
extreme  dullness  in  the  bond  market 
was  accompanied  by  a  steady  decline 
in  prices.  During  1912  the  avor.icje 
price  of  10  leading  and  representative 
bonds,  as  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue 

»     •      •    •      •  « 
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INCORFOBATIONS  OF  tl,000,000  AND  OVEB 


1913 

1912 

1011 

1010 

Umv  

November  

$332,450,000 
191.500.000 
1»M)30.000 

"VVft 

198,718,000 
173.200.000 
79.550.000 

84.100.000 
63.r>()0,000 
43.7.'.0.0O0 
7o.s."r..:;o  i 
77.srM).iM>.) 
55.250,000 

$210..-,20.000 
101.300.000 
161,078.000 
281.4o7.00O 
145.284,000 
280,250,000 
253,olS,0*W) 
104.500.0<K) 
143;030.0OO 
109.49.'i.Of)O 
1.>4,200.(H  lO 
200.100.000 

$356,719,000 

172.400.000 
139.910.000 
68.G90.000 
163,195.000 
152.550.000 
195,850.000 
87.350.000 
77.004,000 
124,220.000 
150,.V.i;5.1(>0 
15'J.4.5O.0O0 

$1S7.1SO.OOO 
M0.468,00O 
362.d50.eOO 
254.085,000 
iaO.980,400 
231.319.400 
112.020.000 
107.500.000 
58.100.000 
93.695.000 
119.023.000 
132,557.050 

$1,534,254,300 

12.205,172.000 

$1,837,143,400 

$1,967,617,450 

of  tho  Year  Book  (p.  321),  fluctiiatod 
but  little,  the  ranee  being  between  0G.2 
In  SepteiDber  and  98.5  in  FtbnuiTj. 
In  1013,  however,  tliis  average  price, 
already  very  low.  drclinod  almost  con- 
tinuously from  9G  in  January  to  91.3 
in  August;  while  for  the  month  of 
Oetobrr  the  average  still  stood  at  the 
very  low  level  of  91.7.  Accord inj?  to 
Mr.  Babson's  weekly  compilation,  the 
average  price  of  investment  bonde  in 
the  last  week  of  October  stood  at  91.6, 
compared  with  107  in  March,  1905,  88 
in  November,  1907,  and  102.6  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909.  Owing  to  the  present 
low  level  the  yield  of  tliose  investment 
bonds  stands  at  4.79  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  3.06  per  eent.  in  March, 
1005,  and  4.11  per  eent.  in  February, 
1009. 

The  declining  and  very  unsatisfac- 
tory share  and  bond  investment  mar- 

Icet  is  partly  traceable  to  the  factors 
outlined  in  tlie  hist  issue  of  the  Year 
Book,  viz,,  iniluence  of  high  prices  of 
materials  and  wages  on  the  net  re- 
turns of  corporations,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  available  for  investment 
purposes.  In  all  probability,  however, 
much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  very  pnnr  crop  returns  for 
the  year,  the  demands  upon  capital 
through  the  waste  of  war,  and  the 
general  feelinj^'  of  unrest  incident  to 
the  momentous  lefrialative  proprrammes 
of  Congress  and  of  various  state  legis- 
latures, especially  as  regards  the  re- 
vision of  the  tarifT,  the  adoption  of 
laws  vitally  afTectinpr  tlie  earnings  of 
the  railroads,  and  the  long  struggle 
over  the  revision  of  the  hwDlring  and 
currency  laws. 

New  Securities  Listed.— Unlike  the 
year  1912,  the  year  1018  showed  a 


very  small  volume  of  new  security 
listings  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, a  fact  which  ahould  be  con- 
sidered in  eonjunetion  with  the  enor- 
mous decline  in  security  prices.  The 
statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  show  a  total  for  1918  of 
only  $0.14,120,315  par  value,  as  com- 
parrd  with  1,139  millions  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1012,  or  less  than 
one-half.  The  showing  appears  abnor- 
mally small  when  compared  with  the 
listings  for  12  months  of  1,786  million 
dollars  in  1912,  1,329  millions  in  1911, 
1.078  millions  in  1910,  and  2,489  sdD- 
lions  in  1009.  For  only  one  month 
did  the  listings  of  new  securities  ex- 
ceed 200  millions,  while  for  the  moniaM 
of  August  and  September  the  total 
listings  fell  to  38  millions  and  27| 
millions,  respectively. 

LI8TIN08  OF  NEW  SBCURimi 


January  

February  

March  

Anril  

May  

June  

July  

August  

Soptcmber.... 

October  

November.. . . 
Dootmbw  

Total.  1908. .. 
1009 . . . 
1010  . . 
1911... 
1913. . . 


1912 


>S29fl.  135.560 
110.063.200 
03.196.000 
212.443.400 
11  :J,4  52,000 
43;5.f)20.HOO 
IT.a.'JH.OdO 

li2.0(i:i,f.(H) 

4  7. 7;^.'), 000 
99.004.250 
101,728,500 
100.488,300 


10M 


S50.9a9.OSO 
00.812.000 

43.250.000 
21.806.715 

131,520.450 
50. 00 1,000 

200.065.000 
3S.OS5.000 
27.f157.100 

102.183M 

 •i^lSt* 


S1.416.448.I50 

2.499,066.870 
1.678.147.570 
1.329,616;S4a 
>1.788,9M4ID 


'  $:'2*5.in.?,r)r>0  rrrr*"'«*nts  lifitinga  in 
diuoluUoa  ol  Aiuericaa  Tobftcog  Co* 
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MONET  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Loams.  Dbpovts  and  EBasaTxa  or  Nbw  Yokk  Cuuanio  Houm  Banks 

XilMIHI 

(O00omitl«d) 

Dtpodts 

COCO  omiued) 

(OOOonatted) 

1012 

1013 

1913 

1912 

1913 

Ftbruary  

Alay  

Julv  

September  

October. 
November  .  . 

$1,373,429 
1.41S.7k:j 
1.425.305 
1,398.612 
1.380,275 
1,393.226 
l.:Ut'.t.42j 
1.391.7G4 
1,357,230 
1.334.358 
1.313.756 
1,281,405 

$1,337,045 

i.37»>.aii 

1.334,650 
1.332.865 
1.329,433 
1.321.5^ 
1.363.637 
1.362.552 
1.370.607 
1.331.129 

$1.42n.S2() 
1.4  sr.. 025 
1.463.531 
1.410.717 
1.415,516 
1,446,836 
1,430,984 
1.427,907 
1.359,297 
1.138,662 
1.297,243 
1.252.197 

51.349.170 
1.3'.ts.2.',4 
1,327,048 
1.328.749 
1,329,680 
1,338.123 
1,37C..:<2H 
1.373.4  If. 
1.362,  r,  2.-) 
1.314,W  i 

|31.23fi.S75 
30,t)7l".,43S 
15.100.500 
10.388.813 
16.696.875 
25.412.850 
H,12t).lKS 
17.14f).850 
4.071.688 
5,->4S,125 
5.635,900 
4.270.038 

$17,193,000 
11.170.000 

9.267,600 
14,185,313 
20.931,100 
35,428.313 
22.245.313 
22.859,250 

7,196.623 
12.111^ 

MoifXT  Rates 


New  York  Monthljr  Avonce 


1911 


Call 


January . . 
Feoruary . 
Marcik.... 
AnriL. . , 

M«y  

Jnne .... 

July  

Aui^u'^t.  . . 
Sf:plrmbcr 
Oolobfr. .  . 
Novpniber 
P'»'*'*nibor. 


?! 
il 

2J 
2J 
21 

6 


Tini' 


4 

41 

■\\ 
4 

41 

5} 

G 
6 
6 


1012 


Call 


3 

4i 
3^ 
21 


2 
2 

21 
3i 


Time 


;> 

i 

f> 
6 
fi 


Avrrapo  DanJc 
Rates,  £nglaiid« 
Fnuice  and 
Oermsojr 


1912 


4i 
4 
4 
4 

31 

3i 
3i 

3^ 
4i 
4J 


1913 


Gou>  M( 


o 
5 
5 

41 
4J 

45 
45 
4J 
35 
4S 


191; 


I3.2-.0.341 
7,r.02,OUl 
3.117.911 
2,07.'">.7S:i 
1.104,408 
1,559,978 
-H  3.r.  10.705 

-  3.07S.42H 

-  3.C32.3SO 
-11,5:17,222 

-  l,7r.4,KSr> 
~10,74U,3U3 


1913 

-f  11,027.2SS 
+  7,010.9:^8 
-J3,r.95,,''>9l 
-  l,O<l-l,:i09 
+  7.006,233 
2,«17.BC9 
794.457 
4.0(H>.(H»6 
4.130.711 
4.&07.00O 
877.821 


4- 


+  exccii<^  of  exports. 
—     woMs  of  imports. 

ZVOOBVOBATIOn 

Aeeofding  to  the  monthly  statiitiet 
compiled  by  the  'Journal  of  Commerce 
for  the  inoorporatiozi  of  companies 
fn  the  eattera  states  with  an  autlior- 

ized  capital  of  $1,000,000  or  more, 
the  first  nine  months  of  THIS  showed 
a  decrease  of  $410,000,000  par  value 
aa  eomiMtred  with  the  oorrespondinq: 
months  of  1912.  The  decline  ^v;^R  r  {m 
cially  noticeable  in  tho  latter  part  of 
the  nine-months*  period,  the  last  four 
mostlie,  June  to  Beptember,  ineluaive. 
representing  only  271  millions  nut  rf 
a  total  for  tlic  period  of  1.322  mil- 
lions. In  fact,  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
ionber,  the  total  reached  the  extveme- 
I7  low  point  ol  Um  than  144,000^00, 


thus  furnishing  further  evidence  of 
the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  pur- 
rounding  the  investment  and  specula- 
tive marlcet  of  the  year.  On  the  pre- 

cedintr  p-'ige  arc  given  the  fii!nr'-'=?  pub- 
lished by  tlic  Journal  of  Commerce  for 
1913  and  the  three  preceding  years. 

THE  KOVET  MABKET 

Like  the  years  1911  12.  thr^  year 
1913  at  no  time  experienced  any  strin- 
gency in  the  credit  market,  owing  prin- 
ei pally  to  the  reactionary  tenden^  of 
Tiii'^- in.-^?^,  tltf  ligliter  drmnrd-  for  the 
moving  of  tho  year's  coniparativoly 
small  crop,  and  the  decision  oi  the 
Treasury  Department  to  assist  with 
credit  in  the  movement  ol  erops.  It 
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is  true  that  at  the  close  of  October 
demand-loan  rates  reached  10  per 
cent.j  and  the  market  for  call  money 
■howed  some  degree  of  strafn  for  neer* 
ly  a  week.  This  situation,  however, 
was  merely  temporary,  having  been 
occasioned  primarily  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  funds  by  the  banks  and  trust 
companies  for  Kovcniber  dividends 
and  interest  payments  at  the  very 
time  when  the  crop-moving  period  was 
at  its  height.  The  temporary  'eharao- 
ter  of  this  call-money  flurry  was 
shown  by  the  falling  of  call-loan  rates 
Immediately  after  Nov.  1. 

Call-loan  ratt  s  averaged  for  most  of 
the  months  of  1913  from  2  J  to  4i  per 
cent.,  and  thus  were  lower  on  the 
average  than  during  1912,  in  which 
year  call  accommodations  once  reached 
20  per  cent.,  the  most  exacting  since 
the  1907-08  panic  period.  Time-loan 
rates  ranged  between  Ikwe  and  six  per 
cent,  during  most  of  the  year.  At  the 
end  of  October  time  money  closed  at 
4i  to  5i  per  cent,  for  60-day  paper, 

5  to  5|  per  cent  for  00-day  paper,  and 

6  to  5i  per  cent,  for  four-months 
paper,  as  compared  with  61^  to  6  per 
cent*  last  year.  Five*  and  six-months 
loans  ranged  from  4|  to  5^  ptf  cent., 
n<^  compared  with  5^  to  5|  per  oent. 
during  1012. 

The  general  eredit  situation  during 
the  year,  as  Tiewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  immediate  future,  is  thus 
summarized  by  the  Commercial  and 
Finandat  Chronicle  for  Nor.  1: 

Business  In  various  jiortlons  of  the 
country  Js  showing  a  reactionary  f^nd- 
cncy  and  the  demands  for  hanking 
accommodations  are  correspondingly 
lighter.  Commercial  pnpcr  Is  not  being 
offered  freely  by  merchants.  Meanwhile 
the  crop  demands  of  the  agricultural 
Bcctlnns  for  currency  seem  to  have 
reached  their  most  active  point  and  to 
be  rer<>dlnir.  The  erop  failures  In  some 
of  tli(^  cDrn  Pt:ites  have  lUM^essarily 
reduced  the  volume  of  the  financial  re- 
quirements for  tnnrk.  I  Iritr  f.n  ilii  irs  In 
fbose  states,  and  the  aid  extended  by 
tiie  Treasury  has,  of  course,  been  an 
added  factor  that  has  not  been  wUbout 
Influence.  Meanwhile  the  sport  la  busi- 
ness that  many  bankers  expected 
promptly  to  follow  the  more  settled  con- 
ditions res'ilting  from  the  final  enact- 
ment of  the  new  tariff  has  not  de- 
veloped: neither  has  there  been  any 
Increase  In  the  demand  for  loanable 
funds  on  Btcck  Exchange  account.  Thus, 
as  we  are  gradually  appnMChhig  the  sea- 
son when  the  ngrlcultnml  sections  will 
begin  to  rel.a^e  fund?:,  the  opinion  Is 
growing  In  Influential  banking  circles 
Qiat  the  market^  after  the  corrent  tem 


porary  strain  passes.  l3  more  likely  to  go 
into  a  period  of  easier  moner  conditions 
I  ban  into  one  of  nnnsnal  aeUTlty. 

PBIOBS  ANJ}  008T  07  LlVIiro 

A  slight  inereaae  in  general  com- 
modity prices  occurred  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1913,  thus  showing  a 
continuation  of  the  tendency  toward 
a  higher  priee  level  noted  in  previous 
discussions  of  the  subject  in  the  Yeab 
Book.  For  the  first  10  months  of 
1913  Bradstreet's  index  number  stood 
at  9.2087,  as  compared  with  9.1807 
for  the  full  vcar  of  1912,  8.71  for 
1911,  8.08  fur  ID  10,  and  7.68  for  1900. 
The  highest  point  of  the  year  was 
readied  in  January,  when  the  index 
number  stood  at  9.4935.  Subsequent- 
ly, as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
table,  a  gradual  decline  occurred,  un- 
til, in  July,  Bradstreet's  rejioi  ted  the 
average  price  at  8.9521;  but  since 
July  each  month  again  showed  a 
gradual  increase,  until  in  Ootoher  the 
number  was  9.1568.  Similarly,  as  re- 
pards  the  London  EconomisVa  index 
number,  which  indicates  the  drift  of 
commodity  prices  in  Sngland,  the  av- 
erage levt'l  of  prices  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1913  stood  at  2710,  as 
compared  with  2G99  in  1912,  25-12 
in  1011,  and  2125  in  1900.  Tbe 
tendency  during  the  year,  as  shown 
by  this  number,  is  the  same  as  that 
indicated  by  Bradstreet's  index  num- 
ber, the  hiph  ol  2747  having  been 
reached  in  January,  the  low  of  2669 
in  JuIt,  after  which  there  w^as  a 
gradual  inereaae  to  2714  In  October. 

This  high  level  of  prices  is  traceable 
to  many  causes,  the  chief  of  which 
are  probablv  the  continued  large  out- 
put of  gold  and  the  tendency  toward 
under-production  in  our  agricultural 
industry.  Throughout  the  year,  as 
alrcadpr  pointed  out,  in  connection  with 
the  diseussion  of  the  gross  and  net 
eaniiniTS  of  American  railroads,  the 
higli  prices  of  the  year  have  exerted 
a  very  powerful  inllucnce  on  the  net 
returns  of  corporations,  owing  ehiefly 
to  tlic  demands  by  wage  earners  for 
a  higher  wage  return  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  entering  all 
lines  of  business.  This  increased  cost 
of  operation,  in  turn,  has  probably 
been  responsible  for  the  severe  decline 
in  the  Talne  of  corporate  shares,  and 
has  alAo,  in  all  probability,  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  very  unfavorabls  oon- 
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ditions  now  prevailing  in  the  invest- 
ment market,  especially  in  those  ae- 
eurities  whow  Income  return  Is  lim* 

itfd.  tlmt  is.  lo'yv  intrTP-t  hrarin^z 
bonds  and  low  divideml  pojing  pre- 
ferred stocks. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tbe  effect 
TTp'^n  con8nmoT■^  it  is  to  l)o  note?  th:it 
the  hiffh  price  level  has  continued  to  be 
fleneriu;  it  having  taken  place  in  near- 
ly all  tbe  important  groups  of  oom- 
moditips.  An  cxnminfitinn  of  the  com- 
pilation of  commodity  prices,  prepared 
monthly  by  tbe  Journal  of  Commerce, 
shows  this  to  be  true.  By  eoraparing 
tbe  Journal  of  Commrrre  prices  for 
October,  1013,  with  those  for  the  same 
month  in  1912,  It  appears  that  tn  ag- 
ricultnrnl  proilucts  j>ricos  are  cither 
flboiit  tlip  same  or  considerably  hijilier, 
the  latter  in  those  cases  where  a  short- 
aj^e  in  the  crop  occurred;  in  provi- 
sions, nearly  all  the  stnndarrl  com- 
modities show  an  increase,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  and  cotToe,  where 
the  prices  declined  from  4.flO  nn<l 
0.143,  rosi)octivoly.  to  3.01  and  O.Ili; 
in  the  case  of  textiles  and  fabrics,  all 
the  classea  enumerated  show  a  mod* 

THE  CONDUCT 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange.— 
Eight  new  laws  affecting  the  New 

York  fstock  Kxchanpr  wore  enacted  by 
tbe  New  York  legislature  in  1913. 
Various  new  rules  of  importance  were 
also  adopted  by  the  Exchange  itself, 
mn.^t  of  them  beinj;  in  accord  with  tbe 
new  laws  enacted  by  the  state.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  enumeration  of  these 
laws  and  stock  exchange  regulations: 
1.  Thp  law  of  April  10,  1913.  which 
declares  that  any  person  who  inflates, 
depresses,  or  causes  fluctuations  in  the 
market  price  of  the  share.^?  or  otlier 
«ecuritic9  of  any  corp'^>ration,  or  com- 
bines or  conspires  witli  any  other  per- 
son to  aceompli«ih  this  purpose,  by 
means  nf  pretended  or  fietitioin  trans- 
actions or  devices  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  felony,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  Tnorf»  than  two  years,  or  T)y 
both.  The  law  declares  a  pretended 
purehase  or  saTe  of  any  security, 
where  no  simultan  '  change  nf  own- 
ership or  interest  therein  is  nITected, 
to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  tbe  vio- 
lation of  this  law.  In  this  eonneetion 

«)««( 


erate  increase,  except  woo!  and  hemp, 
where  there  has  been  a  substantial 
decrease;  In  drugs  and  ehemieals  the 
average  price  level  has  remained  about 
tbe  same. 
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9.2202 

2684 

9.2290 

OF  Busxnsss 

the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  adopted 
a  resolution,  dated  Feb.  5,  1913,  to  the 
effect  that  any  stock  exchnn^'f'  Tvpmber, 
or  any  member  of  any  stock  exchange 
firm,  who  shall  give,  or  with  Icnow- 
edge  execute,  orders  for  the  purchase  or 
s-tle  of  securities  which  wotild  involvo 
no  change  of  ownership  shall  be  liable 
to  suspension  for  a  period  not  exceed* 
inpr  12  months. 

2.  The  law  of  May  9,  1913,  declar- 
ing any  person  who,  with  intent  to 
deceive,  makes,  issues,  or  publishes,  or 
eansen  to  be  is'jued  or  publisher!,  any 
st.iti'Tnent  or  advertisement  as  to  the 
value  of  the  shares  or  other  securities 
of  any  corporation,  or  as  to  the  flnan> 
rial  condition  of  .such  corpnrntion,  nnd 
who  knows  or  has  reasonable  ground 
to  l>elieve  that  the  representation, 
prediction  or  promise  contained  in  the 
.statement  or  advortisement  is  ffil«p, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  felony  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
renr".  or  by  both. 

3.  The  law  of  May  9,  1913.  which 
deelares  any  person  to  be  guilty  of  % 
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felony  who,  with  intent  to  deceive,  re- 
ports or  publishes,  or  causes  to  be 
T«ported  or  published,  any  transaction 

in  the  ft ocks  or  other  securities  of 
any  corporation,  whereby  no  actual 
change  of  ownership  or  intprost  is 
effected.  The  offense  is  pnrn  ^liable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both. 

4.  The  law  of  May  9,  1918,  which 
decTarea  that  no  f?tock  or  produce  ex- 
change shall  hereafter  make  or  enforce 
any  by  law,  regulation,  or  agreement, 
tlio  purpofp  of  which  is  to  forbid  the 
niembors  of  such  exchanpe  from  deal- 
ing, at  the  regular  rates  of  commission, 
with  or  for  the  members  of  another 
rxchnnTP.  Any  exchange  or  person  re- 
fusing to  deal  with  or  for  any  cus- 
tomer on  the  ground  that  said  cus- 
tomer is  n  member  of  some  other 
^exchange  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
law,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
members  were  governed  by  certain 
rules  forbidding  (Tea]inc:«?  with  the 
members  of  other  exchanges  within 
the  city  of  New  York.  These  Tarious 
rules,  however,  were  rescinded  by  the 
Exchange  on  June  25. 

6.  The  law  of  May  14,  1013,  regu- 
lating transactions  by  brokers  after 
insolvency.  The  law  provides  that  any 
broker  in  stocks  or  Mhor  fspeuritics 
who,  knowing  that  he  is  insolvent,  re- 
eeiTCs  money,  stocks  or  other  collateral 
from  any  customer  who  is  unaware  of 
the  broker's  insolvency,  otherwise  thnn 
in  liquidation  of  or  as  security  for 
an  existing  indebtedness,  and  thereby 
eaTj«sea  the  customer  to  Ir  p  snrh  r  i 
lateral  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  p^^ilty 
of  a  felony  punishable  by  a  flne  of 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both.  Insolvency  is  declared  by  the 
law  to  eirist  whenever  the  aggregate 
of  the  broker's  property  shall  not,  at  a 
fair  valuation,  be  sufTleient  in  nmnnnt 
to  pay  his  debts.  The  law  further- 
more forbids  a  broker  to  pledge  or 
dispose  of  any  custonu^s  stock  which 
he  may  have  in  his  possession,  with- 
out having  any  lien  thereon  or  any 
special  property  interest  therein,  with- 
out the  customer's  consent;  or  to 
plr.f^'r'o  a  r'nstomer's  seeurities  on  which 
he  has  a  lien  for  indebtedness  due  to 
Ikim  b^  the  customer  for  more  than 
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the  amount  due  to  him  thereoi^  qr 
otkerwisa  to  dispose  thereof  for  bfa 
own  benefit,  without  the  customer's 

consent,  "and  without  hnvinr''  in  hi*! 
possession  or  subject  to  his  control, 
stocks,  1)ond8,  or  other  evidences  of 
debt  of  the  kind  and  amount  to  which 
the  customer  is  then  entitled,  for  de- 
livery to  him  upon  his  demand  there- 
for and  tender  of  the  amount  da« 
thereon."  In  case  of  any  loss  to  a 
customer  by  a  violation  of  either  of 
the  foregoing  acts,  the  broker  is  de- 
clared to  be  fmilty  of  a  felony,  pun- 
ish nhle  by  a  fiT^n  of  not  rrore  than 
$.5,000,  or  by  iraprisnnment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

6.  The  law  of  May  17,  1913,  forhid- 
ding  hrolvcrs  to  trade  against  custom- 
ers' orders.  This  practice  mnde  a 
felony  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more* than  $5,000,  or'by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both;  and  "every  member  of  a  firm  of 
brokers  which  is  guilty  of  this  prac- 
tice, or  consents  to  the  doing  of  any 
act  ai»nin^t  the  law,  is  to  be  recrardcd 
as  giiilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law/* 

7.  The  law  of  May  17,  1913,  provid- 
ing that  a  broker  shall  render  to  eteh 
customer  a  statement  of  every  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  securities,  this  state- 
ment to  contain  a  description  <^  the 
securities  purchnsrd  or  sold,  the  name 
of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  from 
which  the  same  were  purchased  or  to 
whom  sold,  and  the  day  and  the  hours 
between  which  the  transarf'nn  took 
place.  A  broker's  refusal  to  give  surb 
a  statement  to  a  customer  within  24 
hours  after  a  written  demand  there- 
for, or  who  dclivf'-''  a  false  statement, 
is  to  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  uy  m  fins  not  ex* 
ceedinir  9500,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceed ing  one  Tear,  or  both. 

8.  A  law  against  bucket  shojNi,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  laws  pre- 
vailing in  other  states. 

9.  Tn  addition  to  the  new  rules 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change mentioned  above,  those  of  Feb. 
5,  13,  and  25  should  be  mentioned  as 
repre?nnting  material  changes.  The 
resolution  of  Feb.  5  stipulated  that 

Stock  Exchange  mem1>er,  or  mem* 
ber  of  a  Stock  Exchange  firm,  shall 
t'ive,  or  with  knowledge  execute,  or- 
ders for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securi- 
ties which  would  iavolve  no  chan^  of 
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ownereliip,"  rnider  pennlfr  nf  <^iispen- 
•ion  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12 
montlu.  The  resolvtioas  of  Feb.  13 
prohibit  the  acceptanoo  and  carry- 
ing of  an  account  for  a  customer, 
ivhether  a  member  or  non-member, 
witlumt  proper  and  adequate  margin, 
Buch  conduct  being  declared  to  con- 
stitute an  art  f^rtrimental  to  the  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  the  Exchange; 
the  improper  uae  of  a  enetomer^a  ae- 
curities  by  a  niombcf  or  his  firm;  and 
reckless  or  unbusinesslike  denlinfjii  by 
any  member,  such  act  being  declared 
contrary  to  just  and  eqniMle  prin- 

ciplr'^  nf  frndr.  All  three  nfTrn"5P='  vrvrr 
made  punishable  by  suspension  not  to 
exceed  one  year.  The  Exchange,  also, 
on  Feb.  25,  created  a  Committee  on 
Bu^'inr-''  rVin  luct,  whose  duty  it  ia  to 
"consider  matters  relating  to  the  busl- 
iiess  conduct  of  members  with  respect 
to  members'  accounta,**  and  to  'Iceep 
in  touch  with  the  course  of  prices  of 
securities  listed  on  the  Exchange,  with 
a  vfeir  to  detennfnfnfor  when  Improper 
transactions  are  being  resorted  to." 
Th\9.  committee  is  given  p'^n-or  to  ex- 
amine into  the  dealings  of  any  of  its 
members  with  respect  to  the  abOTe- 
mmtinnrd  f!ul)ject«.  and  to  report  its 
finding  to  the  governing  committee 
of  the  Exchange. 

Blut-Sky  Lawi.— Not  only  did  the 
state  of  New  York  seek  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  business  on  the  nation's 
leading  stock  exchange,  but  numerous 
states  during  1912  and  1018  enaeted 
laws  governing  the  sale  of  securities 
by  investment  comp.mies,  partnerships 
or  brokers.  These  laws  are  commonly 
designated  under  the  term  of  **blue- 
skv  laws"  and,  coTi°i  ?rred  in  their 
aggregate,  constittite  one  of  the  most 
important  forms  of  state  legislation 
during  the  year.  The  original  act  of 
this  kind,  enacted  by  the  state  of  Kan- 
ens  in  1911.  was  amended  in  many 
particulars  in  1P13;  and  most  of  the 
laws  passed  by  the  other  Btates  are 
bnsed  npnn  the  Kansas  statute  and 
follow  its  general  outline.  Blue-sky 
laws  have  been  enaeted  (during  1913 
and  the  latter  part  of  1012)  by  the 
following  states:  AriTona,  Arkansas. 
California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kan- 
Ba8»  Maine,  Miehigan,  Missouri*  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  0}it<^,  Oregon,  f^outh  Dnkota, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  Minne- 


snf:i  filso  passed  a  ?n-cn]loi:^  "Tiliic-sky 
law"  in  1913,  applicable  only  to  the 
securities  of  insurance  corporations  or 
assoeiations.  A  full  reproduction  of 
nenrly  all  thr^p  In-ivf  mny  be  foimd  in 
a  special  bulletin  issued  by  the  Invest- 
ment Banker^  Association  of  America, 
under  date  of  April  26,  1913. 

The  general  objects  of  blur  >!ct  laws 
are:  (1))  to  define  and  provide  for 
the  registration,  regulation,  and  super* 
vision  of  foreign  and  domestic  invest- 
ment  rompnnies  and  their  agents  and 
representatives;  (2)  to  regulate  cor- 
porations and  assoeiatiOBB  selling  the 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  seeurities  issued 
by  such  investment  companies;  (3) 
to  protect  the  purchasers  of  securities 
issued  by  such  eoneems;  (4)  to  pre* 
vent  fraud  in  the  selling  of  such  se- 
curities; and  f5)  to  create  some  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  supervise  such 
companies  and  otnerwiae  administer 
the  provision?  of  tlip  Inw.    A  mimTn^r 
of  these  laws  also  aim  to  regulate  the 
business  activities  of  brokers  doing  a 
general  brokerage  business  In  seeuri- 
tios.    The  Kanpa'i  law,  which  srrvnd 
as  a  basis  for  the  legislation  in  other 
states,  aims  to  regulate  and  supervise 
every  person,  corporation,  copartner* 
ship,  or  na«r,rinf:nn  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  banks,  trust  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  assoeiations,  and  certain 
other  excepted  organizations),  which 
offer  or  negotiate  for  the  sale  of,  or 
take  subscriptions  for,  or  sell,  any 
stodcs,  bonds,  or  other  seeurlties  ( ex- 
cept certain  securities   like  govern- 
ment, stnte,  and   municipal  bonds, 
national  bank  stock,  building  and  loan 
association  stoek,  or  shares  in  corpo- 
rations nnt  nrganized  for  profit)  to  any 
person  in  Kan'^as.   As  regards  all  per- 
sons, companies,  and  copartnerships 
coming  under  the  law,  the  statute 
makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  of  the 
securities  mentioned  without  a  permit 
from  the  Bank  Commissioner,  and  be- 
fore obtaining  the  permit  every  "In* 
vestment  company"  (all  persons  and 
organizations  coming  under  the  law 
are  designated  as  ^investment  eom- 
panies")   must  file  with  the  Bank 
Commissioner:  ( 1 )  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  its  actual  financial  condition 
and  the  amount  of  its  assets  and  Ha* 
bilities;   (2)  a  copy  of  all  contracts, 
stocks  arifl  bnrifls  or  other  securities 
which  it  proposes  to  make,  sell,  or 
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negotiate;  (3)  sample  copies  of  all 
literature  or  advertising  matter  to  be 
izsed  by  it  in  the  sale  of  its  securities ; 
(41  a  copy  of  its  oonatitution  and  by- 
laws or  articles  of  copartnership  or 
asfoeiation:  and  (5)  if  not  organized 
under  the  laWB  of  Kansas,  a  copy  of 
its  charter.  Every  foreign  investment 
company  must  also  comply  with  the 
laws  relating  to  tbe  admiBsion  of  for- 
eign corporations  to  do  business  in 
Kansas,  and  must  file  its  irrevocable 
vritten  consent  that  actions  may  be 
brought  ajBfaintt  it  in  the  proper  oourt 
of  any  county  in  the  stat^  in  which 
the  plaintiff  may  reside,  and  an  afrree- 
nicnt  tliat  such  service  shall  be  taken 
and  hold  in  all  courts  to  be  as  valid 
and  binding  as  if  due  service  had  been 
made  upon  the  company  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Kansas  or  any  other 
state.  The  permit  for  the  doing  of 
business  in  the  state  is  madn  subject 
to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  Bank 
Commissioner,  who  is  also  given  the 
power  to  make  a  detailed  audit  and 
jnvesticntinn  of  the  investment  com- 
pany's affairs.  All  agents  of  invest- 
ment companies  must  be  registered  as 
Buch  by  the  Bank  Commissioner  before 
ther  can  transnct  any  business  for  the 
company.  Moreover,  any  person  who, 
knowingly  or  wilfully,  subscribes  to 
or  cau'^es  any  fnl«;e  statement  or  false 
entry  in  any  bonk  of  such  investment 
company,  or  exhibits  any  false  paper 
with  a  view  to  deceiving  any  person 
authorized  to  examine  into  the  affairs 
of  the  investment  company,  or  makes 
or  publishes  any  false  statement  as  to 
Sta  finaneial  condition  or  the  -1  i  r  ^s 
or  other  securities  offered  bv  it  for 
sale,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony, subject  upon  conviction  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
j^l 0.000  and  imprisonment  for  not  loss 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  10  years. 
Agents  who  sell  or  attempt  to  sell  the 
F'^curltles  of  any  iTn  (  "hncnt  company, 
domestic  or  forciirn.  or  of  the  shares 
and  bonds  offered  by  it  for  sale,  and 
who  have  not  complied  with  the  law, 
phall  likewise  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  subject  to  a  punishment  of 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$.5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  nrt 
less  than  one  year  noT  more  than  three 
years,  or  by  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 
As  already  stated,  most  of  the  "blue- 


sky  laws"  are  modelled  along  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  Kansas  law.  It  may 
be  added,  however,  that  the  laws  of 
srvrrnl  of  the  states  apply  to  stock 
brokers,  except  that  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  a  copy  of  each  stock 
certificate,  bond»  OT  Other  security 
they  handle.  Any  person  applying  to 
the  designated  state  official  for  a 
permit  to  do  business  as  a  stock 
broker  is  obliged  to  furnish  evidence 
(to  be  confirmed  as  may  be  necessary) 
establishing  his  sound  moral  charac- 
ter and  ^)od  business  repute  and 
showing  for  what  length  of  time  and 
in  what  capacities  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  securities.  The 
state  official  having  char^  of  the  ad- 
mini«tratIon  of  the  law  is  given  au- 
thority to  prohibit  the  stock  broker 
from  handling  such  securities  as  bo 
deems  doubtful  or  illegitimate  in- 
vestments, or  to  cancel  said  broker's 
permit  at  anv  time  he  decides  that 
proper  securities  are  not  being  han- 
dled by  him.  It  may  also  1)0  added 
thrit  the  Investment  Bnnkers*  Asso- 
ciation of  America  is  now  taking  an 
active  part  in  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  "blue-sky  laws*'  batrd  on 
the  original  Kansas  Act.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Michigan  Act  waa 
argued  on  Oct.  1.  According  to  news- 
paper accounts,  it  was  contended  in 
this  trial  that  many  of  Michigan's 
important  corporations  could  not  nave 
come  into  existence  if  the  Inw  h  i  l  <  x 
isf<  fl  at  the  time  the  companies  were 
(Ion  ted. 

International  Standards  for  the 
Classification  of  Cotton. — In  the  past 

considerable  friction  lins  arisrn 
through  the  disparity  which  existed 
between  the  official  method  of  grad- 
ing  cotton  used  by  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association  (and  with  some 
modification  by  the  Continental  ex- 
changes) and  the  systems  of  grading 
used  by  Amerlo;!!!  exchanges  and 
American  exporters.  The  feeling  h.Ti 
been  very  prevalent  both  here  and 
abroad  that  the  grades  below  "mid- 
dling::." in  particular,  were  not  pafi-fic- 
torily  "spaced,"  and  that  the  nomen- 
clature used  to  indicate  the  grades  did 
not  properly  indicate  the  distinctions 
between  them.  In  view  of  this  general 
feeling  it  was  undertaken,  as  explained 
in  the  American  Year  Book  for  1912 
(p.  325),  to  hav«  the  entire  nittter 
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settled  by  an  international  eonference 
of  the  interests  involvcil,  with  a  view 
to  eliminatin};  the  present  lack  of  uni- 
formity by  bringing  the  Ootton  in- 
t«nitS  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic 
to  an  agreement  on  the  use  of  well-de- 
fined and  uniform  standards.  This 
conference,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  American  cotton  exchanges, 
delegates  from  the  exchanges  of  Lon- 
don, Bremen,  and  Havre,  as  well  as 
from  the  International  Federation  of 
the  Mn  tor  C  ttoM  Spinners'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  was  held 
in  Liverpool  In  June,  and  brought  the 
entire  matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. The  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange, 
on  Oct.  8,  adopted  the  revised  standard 
rules  for  the  classification  of  cotton 
of  American  growth  as  recommended 
by  the  conference. 

Toward  the  close  of  October  the  cot- 
ton exdianges  of  the  United  States 
likewise  took  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  universal 
standard  for  the  American  product. 
Keprcscntatives  of  20  American  ex- 
changes, including  those  at  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  held  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
whom  they  proposed  that  the  Drpart- 
nent  of  Agriculture  should  atlopt  the 
standards  of  grading  and  nomencla- 
ture acceptable  to  the  cotton  exchanges 
and  as  adopted  by  tlir  international 
conference,  in  ordor  that  all  American 
exchanges  might  thus  adopt  the  stand- 
ard ana  make  it  universal  throughout 
the  world.  Under  this  plan  a  quota- 
tion on  any  particular  cradc  of  cotton 
would  mean  the  same  thinsf  the  world 
over,  since  the  grade  would  have  the 
same  meaning  everywhere.  Besides 
benefitting  the  trade  as  a  whole,  the 
plan  would  result  in  eliminating  one 
leading  divergent  view  whicli  for  a 
long  time  has  existed  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  American 
exchanges.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
turc  is  reported  as  having  expre«?«ed 
his  belief  that  the  change  would  be 
made,  and  that  legislation  for  the  Q\ 
ing  of  grades  would  thus  be  unneces 
sarj. 

Cotton  Bi!!3  of  Lading. — An  outline 
was  given  in  the  Year  Book  for  1012 
(p.  320)  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Liverpool  Bill  of  Lading  Conference 
Committee  in  1011  to  n r  ife  a  central 
bureau  in  New  York  City  ior  the  pur- 


pose of  verifying  the  genuineness  of 
all  through   cotton  bills  of  lading. 
This  central  bureau,  as  explained,  was 
put  in  operation  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
1,  in  12.     Ascrording  to  Charles  H. 
Hai<:tit,  the  American  representative 
of  the  Liverpool  Bill  of  Lading  Con- 
ference Committee,  final  action  was 
taken  during  the  smnmer  of  1013  by 
all  European  cotton  interests  in  favor 
of  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
bureau.  The  cooperation  of  the  cotton 
carrying    railroads    of    the  United 
States,  Mr.  Haight  reports,  has  been 
unanimous,  116  roads  having  signed 
the  agreement  with  the  Liverpool  Bill 
of  Lading  Committee  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.   There  was, 
however,  a  feeling  on  th^  part  of  ship- 
pers and  certain  influential  bankers 
m  America  that  the  Central  Bureau 
ought  to  be  taken  over  bv  the  Euro- 
pean interests,  and  operated  as  their 
bureau  and  at  their  expense.  Conse- 
quently, on  July  29,  1913,  the  Liver- 
pool Committee  decided  to  take  over 
the  Bureau,  to  incorporate  it,  and  to 
run  it  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign 
interests.    Despite  the  claims  of  the 
cooperation  of  shippers  made  those 
interested  in  the  Bureau,  however,  va- 
rious trade  journals  have  pointed  out 
that  as  yet  only  a  small  percentage 
of  American  cotton  exporters  have 
availed  themselves  of  it^t  facilities,  and 
that  the  principal  exporters  and  ex- 
change buyers  continue  to  ignore  it. 

Taxation  of  Cotton  Futures. — Every 
year  seems  to  be  marked  by  attempts 
to  pass  laws  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  destruction  or  severe  curtail- 
ment of  future  contracts  on  our  ex- 
changes. In  1013  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariir  Act  sought  to  place 
a  tax  of  about  $50  per  100  bales  on 
contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of 
cotton  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
cotton  exclianges.  Such  a  tax  would 
have  proved  a  burden  so  heavy  as  to 
have  destroyed  future  contracts,  and 
fhua  prevented  the  necessary  practice 
of  hedging  holdings  of  cotton  against 
price  fluctuations.  A  vigorous  pro- 
test was  registered  against  this  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  by  practically  all 
exchanges,  including  the  southern  ex- 
changes which  do  not  have  a  future 
eontract  market.  The  Savannah  Cot- 
ton Excliange.  for  example,  stated  in 
itd  protest:  *'Xhis  amendment,  b^  de- 
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■troying  the  American  future  markets, 
will  demoralize  the  whole  system  by 
which  the  cotton  crop  is  moved,  and 
will,  in  eoiueqiiene«»  brins  distress 
upon  all  concerned  in  the  cotton 
trade."  As  a  result  of  the  protests 
against  the  impoailion  of  this  prohibi- 
tive and  destructive  tax,  Mr.  Under- 
wor.fl,  in  the  first  week  of  Octohrr, 
Bubmiitcd  a  substitute  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  171  to  101.  This  ao-callod 
Smith-Lrvcr  amendment  impo<^cd  only 
a  slight  tax  on  future  contracts  made 
on  domestic  nchan^es,  provided  such 
contracts  oooformed  to  certain  specific 
requirements  as  to  the  grades  of  cot- 
ton which  may  be  delivered  and  the 
method  of  Taluing  the  several  grades 
thus  drlivpred.  Contrncts,  howover, 
involving  the  future  delivery  of  cotton 
on  foreign  exchanges,  if  made  by 
American  residents,  remained  subject 
tn  th<^  prohibitive  tax  irrespcctivo  of 
the  grades  delivered  and  the  method 
of  valuation  of  such  grades  used. 
Through  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  the  proposed 
tax  on  cotton  futures  was  omitted  en- 
tirely from  the  Tariff  Act  There  is 
every  likelihood,  however,  that  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  Smith-Lever  bill 
will  be  pressed  in  future  sessions  of 
Congrees.  If  it  should  be  enacted  into 
law  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
cotton  crop  in  normal  ye.irs  and  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  in  years  of  abnormal 
ralne  or  early  frosts  will  be  excluded 
from  contract  dcliveriea,  (See  also  I, 
American  Hiatorif.) 

Anti-Trust  Legislation  in  New  Jer- 
aey.— Several  anti -trust  bills  (the  ao- 
called  ".Seven  Sisters,"  known  as 
Chapters  13  to  19  of  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey.  1013),  passed  by  the  New  Jer> 
sey  i^islature,  were  approved  by 
Governor  Wilson  on  Feb.  19.  These 
acts,  having  for  their  purpose  the 
prevention  of  monopolies,  have  been 
\vid  1 V  discussed,  partly  because  many 
of  the  lar;:;ife9t  indu<«trial  conihi nations 
have  been  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  whicb  bave  been  ex- 
tremelj  liberal  for  organisation  pur- 
poses, and  partly  because  they  were  in- 
spired by  President  Wilson,  and  have 
therefore  been  regarded  as  indicative 
of  the  policy  which  the  national  Ad- 
inini?^trntion  is  likely  to  pursue  ^vith 
reference  to  combinations  {see  also  I, 


American  History) .  Tlie  provisions  of 
the  seven  acts  may  be  summarized  aa 

follows : 

1.  The  first  of  the  bills  defines  a 

trust  as  a  combination  or  n^n  rmoTit 
between  corporations,  firms  or  persons 
for  the  following  purposes:  ( 1 )  creat* 
ing  or  carrying  out  restrictions  in 
tr  1(1^.  or  acquinntr  a  monopoly,  either 
in  intrastate  or  interstate  business  or 
commerce;  (2)  limiting  or  reducing 
production  and  increasing  prices ;  ( 3 ) 
preventing  competition  in  production, 
transportation  or  marketing  of  any 
commodity;  (4)  fixing  a  standard 
price  with  a  view  to  controlling  the 
price  of  any  commodity;  (TO  making 
any  agreement  by  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  free  and  unrestricted  com- 
petition among  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  is  precluded,  either  by  pool- 
ing, withholding  a  commodity  from 
the  market,  or  fixing  the  price  of  sale; 
and  ffi)  making  any  secret  ornl  nrrp'^- 
mcnt  or  understanding  with  tlie  object 
of  accomplishing  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes.  Any  person  or 
corporation  violating  the  law  in  any 
of  these  particulars  is  to  be  regarded 
as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  the  ofTense  shall 
nUo  be  deemed  to  be  that  of  the  in- 
dividual directors  of  the  company,  and 
the  charter  of  the  offending  company 
may  be  revok(  d. 

2.  All  corporations,  firms  or  persons 
engaged  in  the  production,  manufac- 
ture, distribution  or  sale  of  any  com- 
modity are  forbidden  to  discriminate 
between  different  corporations,  firms, 
persons,  etc.,  or  different  sections, 
cities  or  commuidtiea  by  charging  one 
a  lower  price  than  another  for  agiren 
commodity  or  service. 

3.  O»rporation8  may  purchase  real 
and  personal  property,  and  the  stock 
of  arty  corporation  necessary  for  it«? 
business,  ond  may  issue  stock  to  the 
amount  of  the  value  thereof  in  pay- 
ment therefor,  provided  the  purchas- 
ing corporation  "reeeive  in  proporfy 
or  stock  what  the  same  is  reasonably 
worth  In  money  at  a  fair  hma-fide 
valuation."  No  fictitious  stock  can  be 
i^-^urd,  nor  may  stock  be  issued  "for 
profits  not  yet  earned,  but  only  antici- 
pated." When  a  corporation  issues 
stock  on  the  baaia  of  the  atodc  pur- 
ebn^^nd  from  any  other  corporation,  th« 
amount  of  new  stock  issued  thereon 
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cannot  be  for  a  greater  amount  "than 
the  sum  actually  paid  for  such  stock 
in  eMh  or  its  equiTaleni.**  Moreover, 

the  property  purchased  by  a  corpora- 
tion, or  the  property  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration whose  stock  is  purchased, 
''shall  be  eogiuit«  in  oharaeter  and 

use  to  the  property  used  or  contem- 
plated to  be  used  by  the  purchasing^ 
corporation  in  the  direct  conduct  of 
its  own  proper  business.**  The  direc- 
tors of  the  prirchasinp:  company,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  must  file  a  state- 
ment in  writing  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  certih  ing  to  the  varioua  facts 
coming  under  this  Act,  and  any  fnli^r 
representation  in  this  certificate  makes 
all  the  oflSeers  who  signed  the  same, 
knowin!::r  it  to  he  false,  gnilty*  ot  a  mis- 
demoanor, 

4L  Persons  incorporating  any  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  state 

with  fraudulent  or  unlawful  intent,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  restrainlnfr  trade  or 
acquiring  a  monopoly,  shall  be  guilty 
of  ft  misdeameanor  when  sueh  corpora- 
tion  engn;^c3  in  interstate  or  intra- 
state commerce.  The  ofiicers,  directors 
and  managers  of  corporations  organ- 
ised for  such  fraudulent  or  unlawful 
purposes  sliall  also  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

5.  In  case  two  or  more  corporations 
are  merged  or  consolidated,  the  con- 
solidated corporation  may  issue  bonds 
or  other  obligations  "to  an  amount 
sufficient  with  its  eapitsl  stodc  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  payments  it  will  be 
ronnired  to  make,  or  obligations  it 
AVI  11  be  required  to  assiune,  in  order  to 
affect  sueh  merger  or  consolidation," 
provided  tliat  such  bonds  sliall  not 
bear  more  than  sir  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum. 

6.  No  corporation  heretofore  organ- 
ized, or  to  be  organized,  can  'Hiereafter 
piircha??e,  hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer, 
luortgace,  pledge  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  snares  of  the  corporate  stock  of 
any  otlier  corporation  or  corporations 
of  this  or  any  other  state,  or  of  any 
bonds,  securities  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  created  by  any  other  cor- 
poration or  corporations  of  this  or 
any  other  state,  nor  as  owner  of  such 
stock  exercise  any  of  the  rights, 
powers  and  priTileges  of  ownership, 
including  the  r\'^ht  to  vote  thereon." 
Provisi^^n,  however,  is  made  tliat  a  cor- 


quiring'  the  bonds,  securities  or  other 
evidenc  OS  of  debt  created  by  any  non- 
oompctiiig  corporation  in  payment  for 
any  debts  which  it  may  owe;  (2)  pur- 
chasinpf  as  a  temporary  investment 
out  of  its  surplus  earningSf  the  capital 
bonds  and  otner  seenrities  created  by 
any  non- competing  corporation;  or 
(3)  invostinp  its  funds  in  such  securi- 
ties when  held  by  it  for  the  benefit  of 
its  employees  or  any  funds  held  for 
insurance,  rd>uilding  or  depreciation 
purposes. 

7.  Mergers  of  corporations  shall  not 
in  any  way  impair  the  rights  of  any 
crrditnr  of  citlier  of  the  merpfed  cor- 
porations. The  approval  for  any 
merger  of  oorporations  must  be  on- 
tained  in  writmg  from  the  Board  of 
I'ublic  T'^tilities  CommisflionerH  of  the 
state,  such  approval  when  obtained  by 
said  corporations  to  be  filed  in  the 
c^co  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before 
the  iin'rcer  can  be  made. 

Anti-Trust  Prosecutions.  ~  A  deci- 
sion of  the  U.  B.  Supreme  Court  on 
Jan.  6,  101.3,  declared  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  run  a  "corner"  in  a  com- 
modity such  as  cotton  is  an  act  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Tmst 
Act.  This  case  v,  :;<5  t\e  outcome  of  an 
indictment  returned  as  a  result  of  the 
Government's  inquiry  in  1910  into  an 
alleged  «>tton  pool  agreement  which 
it  was  charjred  constituted  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  interstate  trade 
and  commerce  in  cotton,  and  a 
"corner"  in  the  commodity  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  fSu- 
prcmo  Court's  decision  reversed  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Noyes  of  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  for  flio  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  contended 
that  while  "comers"  are  illegal,  they 
are  not  combinations  in  restraint  of 
interstate  trade. 

A  suit  was  filed  by  the  Federal  Cov- 
ernment  in  Chicago  charging  tlie 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  with  viola- 
ting the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  by 
arbitrarily  fi.xin;^  the  price  of  leading 
cereals  to  be  received  in  Chicago.  The 
suit  was  aimed  against  the  praetico 
of  fixing  the  so-called  "call  priced'  of 
grain  each  day  at  the  close  of  trnding 
hours.  The  Government's  contention 
is  to  the  effect  that  grain  bought  by 
members  of  the  Excliange  is  deaig- 
nat<'d  as  "grain  to  arrive,"  nnd  tit  it 


pofation  is  not  prevented  from  ( i  j  ac-  the  Exchuuge  Cbtablii^Ued  a  "call  ^ricu" 
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under  its  nil^  for  this  "to  arrive"  .  United  States  of  regulations  for  the 

frain.  In  this  way.  It  te  charged,  the  |  supply  of  books  to  retailers  laid  do\vii 
xchange  "fixes  the  price  to  be  offered  '        -  *  * —  t>..i.t:.,v —  a 


for  aiicli  stnples  boiiijlit  or  sold  from 
the  closing  hour  to  tlie  opening  hour 
of  the  following  day."  Since  the  ses- 
pioii  of  tlie  Exchange  is  limited  to  four 
hours,  those  fixed  "call  prices"  thus 
control  tlie  bids  of  grain  dealers  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  prae* 
tice  Is  regarded  in  the  charge  an 
amounting  to  a  combination  having 
In  view  the  prevention  of  competition, 
especially  since  the  Exchange  is  held 
to  dominate  the  grain  market  in  a 
large  section  of  the  country. 

A  decision  of  the  U,  S.  Supreme 
Court  on  Dec.  2,  1012,  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
the  Eighth  District  at  St.  Louis  on 
•Tune  24,  1911,  and  nnanimonsly  held 
that  the  Harriman  merger  of  the 
TTnion  Pacific  nnd  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Companies  constituted  a 
combination  In  reetraint  of  trade  with 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  and  must  be  dissolved. 
One  of  the  most  important  points 
In  the  case  dealt  with  the  question 
as  to  wlicthf^r  the  Unir.n  Pacific 
actually  obtained  control  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  when  it  had  acquired  only 
a  minority  interest  in  the  stock.  On 
this  point  the  Court  explained  that, 
while  "it  may  be  true  that  in  small 
corporations  Che  holding  of  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  stock  would  not 
amoimt  to  control,  the  testimony  in 
this  case  ia  ample  to  show  that,  dis- 
tributed aa  the  stock  is  among  many 
stockholders,  a  compact  united  owner- 
ship r  f  40  per  cent,  is  ample  to  control 
the  oporationa  of  the  corporations." 
(See  also  IX,  TjOio  and  Jimspru- 
dence;  and  XXII,  Railroads.  ) 

A  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  on  Dec.  3  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Appeals  of  tlie  state  of  Kew  York  in 
the  cwr  of  Straus  v.  American  Puh- 
lishers  Association  et  ah,  and  held 
that  agreements  entered  Into  by  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers  not  to  sell 
copyrighted  books  to  concerns  who  re- 
tail books  at  less  than  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  publishers  are  in  violation  of 
the  Shonii;in  Act.  Tliis  caso  has  bcrn 
in  the  courts  about  1 1  years.  It 
arose  out  of  the  acceptance  by  about 

70  per  oent.  of  ^e  publishers  of  the 
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by  the  American  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, which  authorized  the  sale  of 
Ix^oks  only  to  such  booksellers  as 
would  agree  to  maintain  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  publishers.  Tn  accord- 
ance with  these  regulations  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  re- 
fused to  enter  Into  an  n;  r  nient  to 
mnintain  prices,  were  refused  sup- 
plies by  the  publishers,  and  various 
means  were  used  to  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  books  through  indirect 
channels.  They  brought  suit  in  the 
New  York  courts  to  have  the  alleged 
combination  of  publishers  declared  il- 
legal under  both  the  state  and  Federal 
nnti-tnist  laws.  The  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  held  the  fixing  of  prices 
to  be  lllegfal  under  the  state  law  so 
far  as  it  concerned  uncopyrighted , 
Hooks,  but  refused  to  enjoin  the  de- 
fendants from  continuing  the  agree- 
ment concerning  copyrighted  books,  a 
decision  ^subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
st.ite  Court  of  Appeals  (177  N.  Y., 
473).  The  imanimous  decision  of  the 
Ftupreme  Court  holds  the  agreement  to 
he  illeL'a!  with  regard  to  both  copy- 
riglitcd  and  uncopyrighted  books  and 
dwlares  that  "no  more  than  the  pat- 
ent statute  was  the  Copyright  Aefc 
infenJi  t1  to  aulhorize  agreements  in 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade  and  ex- 
tending to  monopoly  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Aet.** 

Other  Supreme  Court  Decisions. — 
Two  other  important  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  the  year  vitally  affecting 
the  future  conduct  of  business  are 
considered  elsowliere  in  thi.s  volume. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  decision 
in  the  Minnesota  Kate  Cases,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  and  affirming  the  right  of  a 
state  to  r^^ulate  railroad  rates  on 
traffic  movinir  wholly  within  its  bor- 
ders (see  TX,  Tjow  and  JurisprU' 
dmrr:  and  XXTT.  RaiJrnaifs'} .  'Pic 
other  was  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Bauer  et  Cie.  and  the  Bauer  Chemi« 
cal  Co.  V.  James  O'Donnell,  denying 
^he  right  of  the  holder  of  a  patent  to 
maintain  the  retail  price  of  the  pat- 
ented article  by  notice  on  the  package 
warning  the  retailer  that  sales  made 
at  a  price  lower  fli  in  thnt  fixed  would 
be  regarded  as  imUngenient  of  patent 

(see  TX,  haw  wnd  Jun9prud$no09)^ 
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PEDEEAL  FINANCE 

Appropriations  for  1914— Total  ap- 
propriatlona  for  1914,  regular,  mis- 
cellaneous and  permanent,  amount  to 
$1,098,047,900,  or  $70,011,S17  more 
than  the  appropriations  for  1913,  and 
$6.,fi69,003  less  than  the  estimates. 
(See  also  I,  American  Eistorffj  and 
V,  National  Administration.) 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.— The 
following  tables  show  the  ordinary 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the 
financial  transactions  for  the  Panama 
Caiiul,  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1912,  and  June  30,  1913,  in  millions 
of  doUars: 


1012 

1918 

OmDiHAsr  RscupTs 

311 

818 

lalarnal  rev«nu«: 

293 

309 

29 

35 

59 

01 

G92 

724 

OmoatMMt  Ezraminnas 

Civil  and  miscellaneous  

174 

171 

149 

160 

136 

133 

20 

20 

153 

17,-, 

lalwHt  OB  poUio  debt  

2 
33 

1 
23 

657 

684 

LeM^^^ment  of  eziMnded 

2 

1 

Excess  of  ordinary  receipts 

over  ordinary  expenditures. 

37 

41 

Panama  Canal 

33 

35 

42 

Baeess  of  wtpanditorw  owr 

42 

1912 

1913 

PVBLJO  DSBT 

21 
39 

23 
24 

Exc     of  ezptaditiim  over 

8 

1 

EsecM  of  sU  ezpenditurei 

*26 

3 

Balance  in  General  Fund  at 

187 

165 

*  Excess  of  rccciptii  over  ex[>tiQditures. 

Public  Debt. — The  following  ia  a 
statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  as  of  June  30,  1013: 

Interest  bearing  debt: 

23.  Consols  of  193U  $646.250.1.%0 

3i»,  Loan  of  1908-1918   63,945.460 

43,  Loan  of  1925   118,489.yt0 

28,  Panama  Canal  I-oan,  1906. .  &4.631.9S0 
2s,  Panama  Canal  Loan,  1908 . .  30,000.000 
3«,  Panama  Canai  Loan.  191 1 . .  50,000,000 
2  Hit   Postal  Savings  bonds, 

1911-1912   1.314.140 

2}^n,    Postal   Savings  bunds, 

1912   1,074.680 

Debt  l>cnrins  no  interest: 

United    HtatM   DO  tea  (green- 
backs) $346,081,016 

National  Bank  notes  (rMlMnp> 

tion  account)   22.092.806 

Old  demand  notes   53, 1 53 

Ffsetional  oomnoy   6,854.610 

Debt  OB  which  interest  baa  ceased: 

Funded  loans  of  1891   $28.C.TO 

Loan  of  l'J(>4   13.2.'iO 

Funded  loan  of  1907   700.4(JO 

Ilefunding  certificates   13,570 

Old  debt   903,680 

Certificates  and  notes  issued  on 
deposits  of  coin  and  silver 
bullion: 

GolJeertifieatee  81,086.727.100 

Silver  oertificates   483,&S0.O0O 

Treaauiy  notes  of  1890  ; . 


Total  interest  bearine  debt  8 

Total  debt  on  vhieh  mterest  has 


ToUl  del»t  bewbg  no  interest. . 


2,660.000 
065,706,610 

1.659.550 
875,681,584 


Total  interest  and  non-interest 

bearing  debt.  June  30.  19 13  .  $1,343,047,744 

CertiBcates  and  Treasury  notes 
ofTsot  by  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury 11,572,937,169 
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Budget  Refonn.  —  President  Taft*a 
fruilltiss  etforta  towards  securing  a 
much  needed  reform  in  our  budgetary 
methods  were  recorded  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  (p.  331).  On 
Feb.  26«  1913,  he  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  message  in  whieh  lie  outlined 
again  the  wliolc  budgetary  situation 
and  repeated  his  recommendations. 
That  the  matter  was  not  entirely 
dropped  with  the  change  of  adminie- 
tration  gives  some  ground  for  hope 
that  relief  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
The  first  caucus  of  the  new  Dcmo- 
eratio  Hotiae  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  which 
worked  out  a  plan  for  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  tlic  cliairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
chairmen  of  each  of  the  other  House 
committees  having  power  to  report  ap- 
propriation bills.  At  the  be^innin;; 
of  each  session  this  budget  committee 
would  determine  what  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  should  bo 
and  apportion  it  among  tlie  various 
spending  committees.  While  this 
would  not  nave  aeeomplished  all  tliat 
President  Taft'a  proposals  aimed  at, 
it  would  have  done  something:;  toward 
coordinating  income  and  expenses 
and  eliminating  wasteful  appropri- 
ations. On  June  25,  however,  tlie 
House  caucus  voted  against  the  plan, 
the  opposition  growing  partly  out  of 
the  fear  that  the  proposed  committee 
would  absorb  too  much  of  the  power 
nov/  lodged  in  the  hands  of  independ- 
ent appropriating  committees.  The 
defeat  of  this  particular  plan  is  im- 
portant only  as  showing  again  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  opposition 
which  any  reform  measure  must  over- 
come. 

New  Method  of  Handling  Receipts 
and  Disbursements. — Beginning  with 
Feb  1,  1913,  the  daily  receipts  from 

customs,  internal  revenue,  and  other 
sources,  have  been  placed  in  deposi- 
tary banks  to  the  credit  of  thn  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States.  From  the 
same  date  all  checks  of  Government 
disbursing  oHicers  have  been  drawn  on 
the  Treasurer  and  are  payable  at  the 
Treasury,  any  sub  treasiiry,  or  any 
national  bank  depositary  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  has  hitherto 
insisted  that  customs  and  internal 


revenue  receipts  should  be  deposited 
in  the  sub- treasuries  in  the  form  of 
currency;  checks  drawn  on  the  sub- 
treasuries  have  also  been  paid  in 
currency.  Under  the  new  order  the 
Treasury's  debits  and  credits  are  off- 
set in  toe  banks  and  only  the  ezceaa 
(where  there  is  an  exc^s)  passes  in- 
to the  Treasury.  The  purpose  of  tho 
change  was  to  put  the  Government  s 
business  transactions  abreast  of  the 
methods  employed  in  all  well  regu- 
]nto<\  busine;«=e3.  It  a]m  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  an  exact  daily 
knowledge  of  the  GoTsmment's  finances 
and  ndiLs  to  the  convenience  ot  Got* 
erumcnt  creditors. 

Interest  on  Public  Deposits.— Be- 
ginning on  June  1,  1013,  all  banks 
holding  deposits  of  public  money  are 
required  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  month- 
ly  balances,  to  be  credited  semi  annu- 
ally, Jan.  1  and  July  1.  Previous  to 
M.ay,  1908,  the  Government  received 
no  interest  oh  any  of  its  deposite. 
Under  authority  of  the  Aldrich-Vree- 
land  Act,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury required  an  interest  payment  of 
one  per  cent,  on  special  deposits  after 
June  15,  1008.  Beginning  with  July 
1,  1912,  the  rate  was  raised  to  two 
per  cent,  oa  "inactive"  accounts. 
Secretary  McAdoo's  order,  issued 
April  1913,    extends    the  two 

per  cent,  rate  to  both  "active"  and 
"inactive"  accounts.  An  agitation 
started  in  Congress  in  1012  to  obtain 
legislation  requiring  public  deposi- 
taries  to  be  selected  competitively  re- 
sulted in  an  inTestigation  of  the  en- 
tire  subject  of  Government  deposits 
in  national  banks  and  the  amount  of 
surplus  working  capital  in  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  Committee  on  Ezpendi* 
tures  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
It9  report  (Fob.  24,  1913)  assumes 
that  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  could  have  been  collected,  and 
finds  that  the  Oovernment  has  there- 
fore lost  in  tlie  last  2fi  vcars  the  sum 
of  $34,211,783,  $30,t>00,923  on  non-in- 
terest bearing  deposits  and  ^7,610r 
SCO  on  surplus  'unnocr --n  i  ily  retained 
in  tho  Treasury.  For  tlie  sake  of  tiie 
additional  revenue,  and  also  because 
the  designation  of  certain  basics  as 
Hovernment  depositaries  is  regarded 
as  a  species  of  "special  privilege"  or 
"government  favoritism/'  the  Com- 
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inittee  recommended  competitive  bid* 
ding  in  the  Belection  of  deposiUuriea. 
Tttiiff  Revlsioii.— The  proeess  of  re- 

vising  the  Payne-Aldrich  TurilT,  to 
which  the  Democratic  party  h:id 
pledged  itself,  formally  began  on 
Jan.  6  when  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  heKI  the  first  of  a  series 
of  hearin<;s  lasting  through  the 
month.  Ou  Feb.  3  the  Committee  be- 
gmn  the  work  of  framing  a  bill,  the 
foundations  for  which  had  already 
been  laid  in  the  bills  prepared  in 
1011  and  1012,  passed  by  one  or  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  (A.  Y.  11.,  1012,  pp. 
332-34).  For  some  time  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  leaden  in  Congress  had 
before  them  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  t^hould  consider  one  sehedtile  nt 
a  time  and  pass  a  separate  bill  for 
each,  as  had  beoi  done  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sessions,  or  wlietlier  revision 
should  be  embodied  in  a  sinixle  bill. 
The  plan  of  separate  bills  was  espe- 
elally  favored  by  many  Senators,  but 
as  several  of  the  reductions  to  be 
proposed  were  certain  to  meet  with 
fitroug  opposition  in  tlie  Senate,  it  was 
feared  that  revising  one  schedule  at 
a  time  would  mean  the  defeat  of 
certain  important  features  which  the 
Democratic  leaders  felt  themselves 
pledged  to  carry  through.  President 
Wihon  finally  thrtw  his  great  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  a  single  bill  as  a 
"means  of  expediting  legislation/'  and 
that  was  the  method  adopted. 

The  Underwood  Bill.— Congress  as- 
sembled in  special  session  on  Ajpril  7 
and  the  Underwood  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  opening  day.  Its  sub- 
Boquent  courf?e  is  described  in  detail 
in  another  part  of  the  Veab  Book  (I, 
American  HUtory),  The  first  stage 
was  reached  on  April  21,  whon  tha 
bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committi'e  on  Ways  and  Means 
(H.  Rep.  6,  63d  Cong.,*  1st  sees.).  A 
■notr\vr>rthy  feature  of  this  report  was 
a  tariff  handbook  of  914  pages  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix.  It  contains,  in 
Addition  to  a  comparison  of  the  Act 
of  H'OO  nnd  thf^  proposed  bill,  a  most 
ol:ii>(jrate  comj)arative  presentation  of 
data  relating  to  previous  tariffs,  axid 
a  eomparison  of  the  ad  valorem  duties 
under  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States 
end  selected  foreign  cotintries. 

In  its  report  the  Democratic  ma 


jority  of  the  Committee  took  or-ca- 
sion  to  8tate  the  general  grounds  for 
a  sweeping  reduction  of  rates.  The 
protective  tariff  policy,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  had  persisted  so 
long,  not  because  it  represented  the 
deliberate  wish  of  the  people,  but 
ratlier  because  sjtecial  interests  had 
managed  in  one  way  or  anotlicr  to 
continue  on  an  abnortnally  high  level 
the  duties  made  neces.^ary  by  the 
revenue  needs  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  Though  it  did  not  deli- 
nitely  assert  it  as  a  fact,  the  report 
implied  that  there  as  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  protective  tariff 
and  an  increase  of  nearly  5U  per  cent, 
in  the  eost  of  living  from  1897  to 
1013.  The  development  of  trusts  or 
industrial  combinations  during  the 
same  period  was  also  pointed  out. 
Responsibility  for  the  too  rapid  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  was  as- 
signed directly  to  the  i)olicy  of  pro- 
tection "which  has  cut  oil  the  United 
States  from  the  sources  of  supply  to 
which  it  would  otherwi.se  have  resort- 
ed in  the  natural  course  of  events.'' 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  indietment 
brought  against  the  protective  system 
was  t'.ic  charge  that  it  has  caused  the 
continuance  of  obsolete  machinery 
and  hopelessly  out-of-date  methods  in 
the  highly  protected  industri-  ^  j 

The  Competitive  Tarifi  Theory. — 
The  cost-o£  production  theory  of  tar- 
iff legislation  the  Committee  emphat- 
ically rejected  in  toto,  not  alone  on 
the  ground  that  costs  are  unobtain- 
able, but  also  becauiie  it  believed  that 
money  expenses  of  production  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  indii^ntlon  of  a 
country's  productive  power.  More- 
over, costs  of  production  within  a 
country  are  far  from  uniform.  Pro- 
tection is  usually  needed  not  by  the 
most  eilicient  producers,  but  by  the 
least  efficient,  or  those  whose  dSseon- 
tinuance  would  be  a  benffit  instead  of 
an  injury  to  the  country.  Tt  i.s  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  great  hardship 
would  result  to  both  labor  and  capi- 
tal by  attempting  to  eliminate  sud- 
denly all  the  existing  evils.  The  aim 
of  the  bill  presented  was  Unally  de- 
clared to  be 

to  Introdnee  In  every  line  of  Indiistrjr  a 

comp.^tltlvi»  basis  provldlnpf  for  a  sub- 

«j»;inilal  nmoiint  of  Imnnrtatlon.  to  the 
' 'ul  that  no  conroTTi  'l  ;  !!  ho  aVi!<^  to  f<'<-l 

that  It  has  a  mono^iy  ot  the  homo  mar-^ 
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'  kot  Kilned  other  than  through  the  fact. 

thai  it  is  able  to  furnish  bott«r  goods  At 
^  lower  prices  than  utht-r». 

I  Tliis,  in  short,  is  the  competitive-tariff 
I  theory,  which  the  Democrats  adopted 
in  lieu  of  th«  rejected  cost-of-produc- 
1  tion  theory.  "The  protection  of  any 
!  profit,"  declared  the  report,  "must  of 
neeesbity  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
competition  and  create  monopoly, 
whether  the  profit  protected  is  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable."  The  devel- 
opment of  oombinatiom  in  home  in- 
dustries  has  proceeded  so  far  that 
doine'.tic  competition  can  no  lon^'f  r  l»e 
relied  upon  to  regulate  prices,  iue 
timo  baa  now  oome  when  we  must 
invite  foreign  competition  by  reduc- 
ing the  tarilT,  or  ehc  we  must  look 
to  government  regulation  of  prices. 
(See  also  I,  American  H  iiiiory.) 

Reductions  in  the  Underwood  Bill. 
— -The  Underwood  bill  represented  in 
general  a  reduction  from  the  average 
rate  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  act  of  about 
26  per  cent.  Reductions  schednlo  by 
echedule  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


A .  Chemicals.  oiU  aod  painta 

B.  fiartha.  eartbeamn*  end 

glasswaro  

C .  Metals  and  manufactures 

D.  Wood  And  maau(actur«t, 

E.  SugMr^molsMae  and  man 

Ufacturas.  

F .  TobaccORUdtnantifaetttres 
Q»  AgncuUuriil  products  and 

J>r0VLhJlOUS  

H*  Spirits,  wiao  sad  Other 

bevcraj?e3.  

I  .  Cotton  n»anufactiires . .  . 
J  .  l-'lax,    hemp,   jute,  and 

manufactures  of  

K.  Wool,  and  manufactures  of 
L.  Silks  and  iilk  goods. .. . 
M.  Pulp,  papei»  and  books, 
N.  Sundries  


Average  for  all  sciicdulca. 


EQwrAUKtn 
Ad  Vauobxu, 
Pkb  Cent. 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

Under- 
wood 

20.91 

lli.G4 

60.72 
34.35 
12.40 

33.17 
20.19 

3.59 

48.18 
92.18 

35.93 
84.90 

29.01 

16.87 

83. 9S 
45.51 

ba.ao 

30.48 

45.14 
55.98 
61.54 
21.41 
24.72 

26.06 
18.50 
43.98 
11.85 
33.26 

40.12 

29.60 

Revision  in  the  Senate. — The  Un'- 
derwood  bill  passed  the  House  uu  May 
8  by  a  vote  of  281  to  130.   It  was 

not  until  Jn]v  18,  howovrr,  that  the 
Senate  t  ouuiiiitee  on  Finanee  com- 
pleted its  report   (S.  Rep.  80,  C3d 

GoDg.|  lit  seas.)  and  announced  its 

860 


general  agreement  with  the  principles 
upon  which  the  House  had  proceeded 

in  its  revision.  It  proposed,  however, 
**to  iurth'-r  carry  out  and  |)L-rfi»ct  the 
theory  ol  esLabhshing  a  reveuuc-pro 
ducing  tarilT  upon  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive  rates"  and  announced  that  its 
bill  "would  tend  to  disintegrate  the 
monopolies/'  "enlarge  opportunity  to 
individual  effort,"  and  "reduce  the 
co&.t  of  living."  The  majority  report 
submitted  by  Chairman  jSimmona  es- 
timated that  the  average  rate  of  duty 
had  been  reduced  fiom  27.84  per  cent, 
under  the  lluu.se  bill  to  20.G7  per  cent, 
and  placed  the  loss  of  revenue  through 
transfers  to  the  free  list  at  $44,366,* 
911.  'Ihiij  exton.sioa  of  the  free  list 
allected  principally  creosote,  cement, 
asphalt,  agricultural  implements  uf 
all  kinds,  and  pig  iron,  together  with 
various  allied  iron  products  in  the 
nature  of  raw  or  semi-raw  materials. 
Iron  ore  was  placed  on  the  free  list 
"mainly  because  it  was  found  that  tha 
domestic  sui)ijly  of  iron  ore  was  large- 
ly controlled  by  the  United  States 
Stee!  Corporation.''  Batea  wer«  re* 
duced  likewise  upon  many  of  the 
more  finistied  products,  because,  said 
the  Committee,  "the  steel  industry 
is  making  large  returns  and  ia  amply 
able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  world 
market,  as  well  ;ts  against  foreigners 
in  the  domestic  trade."  On  other 
metals  the  House  ratea  were  raised. 
Indeed,  a  great  many  rates  were 
raised  by  the  Senate  Committee, 
though  in  its  report  attention  ia 
called  only  to  the  reductions.  The 
bill  passed  tho  S'  r.atc  on  Sept.  9  by 
a  vote  of  44  to  JT,  and,  after  final 
revision  in  conference  between  the  two 
houses,  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  Oct.  3. 

Rates  and  Free  List  of  the  Under- 
wood-Simmons  Act  —  It  should  be 
pointed  out  tnat  the  bill  signed  by 
the  r resident  left  several  schedules 
practically  unchanged,  that  the  rcduc* 
tions  in  other  schedules  are  not  uni- 
formly drastic,  and  that  in  many 
cases  rates  are  higher  tuan  they  were 
before.  Tobacco,  wine  and  spirits, 
and  silks  are  left  about  as  they  were. 
The  great  reduction.)  are  made  in  tha 
schedules  (lenliii;^  with  cotton  tcxtilrs, 
flax  anil  hemp  and  tlieii  textile  prod- 
ucts, wool  and  wooleus,  iron  and  steely 
sugar,  and  agricultural  products. 
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On  anothor  page  will  be  foiin(l  n 
table  showing  changes  of  rates  in  the 
metal  and  textile  Bchedules  (see 
XXI,  Mawufaetwrm) ,   The  table  on 

of  rates  affecting  the  principal  com- 
modities of  which  the  dutiable  im- 
ports in  1912  reached  the  value  of  one 
million  dollars.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  for  about  one-half  of  the  items 
the  rate  remains  the  tame  or  has 
been  inereased.  Rates  marked  by  the 
asterisk  arc  the  ad  valorem  equiva 
lents  of  actual  rates  and  are  given 
here  for  the  sake  of  easy  eomjMtrisoB 
'of  the  old  with  the  new. 

Influence  of  the  President. — One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
tariff  revision  was  the  uiipreoedented 
influence  exerted  by  the  President  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  Before 
Congress  convened  he  was  studying 
the  bill  with  Chairman  Underwoo<l 
and  conferring  with  I")  ir erratic  Houfp 
leaders;  later  he  waa  reported  to  be 
canvassing  the  Senate  to  learn  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  opposition 
to  free  woo!  nnr!  free  sugar,  which  he 
regarded  as  essential  features  of  the 
bilL  The  unexpected  harmony  within 
the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party  can 
be  attributed  in  no  small  dci^roo  to 
the  skilful  leadership  of  the  President. 
Without  his  constant  attention  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  tlip  Mil  rm1d  not 
have  been  passed  in  anything  like  its 
original  form. 

Taxiff  Coin]nl8rion.»In  apt  to  of 

some  effort «  to  in*rr<^st  the  Di^niocratic 
Congress  in  creating  a  Taiiff  Com- 
mission, little  or  nothing  has  been 
done.  A  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Lodge  on  ArrH  6,  1911,  and  reported 
with  amendments  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  Feb.  20,  1013, 
provided  for  a  commission  of  fivo 
members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  authority  to  investigate  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad  of 
all  dutiable  articles.  The  short  lived 
Tariff  Board  appointed  by  President 
Taft  reported  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent; the  board  proposed  by  Senator 
Lodge  would  have  rc'poVted  its  find- 
ings either  to  Congress  or  to  the 
President.  Ko  action  was  taken,  but 
the  proposal  served  to  call  forth  Dem- 
ocratic a(»;usation3  of  insincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  tarilif-<K)mmis9iun  idea. 


T.ver  since  its  establishment  in  18S8  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  (and  since  Aug.  23, 
1912,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Comroeroe)  had  been  specially 
charged  with  all  the  duties  it  has  been 
proposed  to  assirrn  to  the  special  TarilT 
Commission.  A  Republican  Congress 
desiring  a  "scientific"  revision  of  the 
tariff  could  have  had  it  at  any  time 
simply  by  making  the  appropriation 
necessarf  to  set  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion. Not,  it  was  alleged,  until  the 
Democrats  pot  control  of  the  House 
did  the  Republicans  become  interested 
In  revWon  by  oommlsslon. 

Income  Tax  LeKfsljitlon.—Earl7  In 
the  year  the  income  tav  'inv^ndment 
which  had  been  before  the  states  since 
July,  1909  (i€.  7.  B..  1910,  pp.  36, 
111,  327;  1911.  pp.  151.  202;  1012, 
p.  333),  received  the  final  two  ratiti- 
cutious  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect, 
and  on  Feb.  25  by  proclamation  of  the 
•^-•cretary  of  State  it  bncame  a  part  of 
tlie  Federal  Constitution  (see  also  I, 
American  Ifiatory),  Section  2  of  the 
Tariff  bill  as  introduced  on  April  7 
levied  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
net  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  with 
a  surtax  for  the  larger  Incomes,  to 
meet  the  revenue  losses  arising  from 
the  reductions  in  tariff  rntf*'  Vari- 
ous criticisms  and  objections,  directed 
not  so  much  against  the  principle  of 
t!ir  as  to  the  niethodn  proposed, 
\\  >  10  urjjed  in  and  out  of  Congrens, 
certuin  life-insurance  companies  being 
especially  active  in  their  opposition. 
The  most  general  criticism  was  aimed 
at  the  collection-at-the-source  method 
and  at  the  liberal  exemption  of  $4,000, 
which  caused  the  bill  to  be  referred 
to  as  a  pioee  of  class  legislation.  Sev- 
eral important  amendments  were 
made  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  most  important  being  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  income 
exempted  from  $4,000  to  $3,000,  with 
an  additional  mmption  In  case  the 
taxpayer  has  a  dependent  wife  or 
husband. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
took  occasion  in  its  report  to  empha- 
size the  inherent  injustice  of  raising 
all  Federal  revenues  by  means  of  in- 
direct taxes  and  to  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  an  income  tax  to  equalise 
the  burden  of  taxation  and  also  to 
introduce  into  our  revenue  py«?tera 
a  much  needed  element  of  elasticity. 
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TARIFF  RATES  ON  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  OF  IMPORT 


Almonds,  shelled  

Almonds,  not  shelled  

Argols  (crude  tartar)  

Automobiles: 

Value  over  $2.000  

I     Value  under  $2,000  

Finished  parts  

Bags  or  saoka  of  Jut«  

Beana  

Books  

Brandy  and  other  spirits 

grain  

Brushes  

Button*  and  parts  of  buttons . 
Carpets  and  carpeting  (wool) . 

Castor  beans  

Cattle  

Cho<>se  and  its  substitutes  

Chicle  (crude)  

China,  porcelain,  etc.,  painted 
Cigars,  cigarettes,  etc  


distilled  from 


Cloths,  knit  fabrics,  etc.,  chiefly  of  wool 

Coal,  bituminous  

Coal  tar  dyes  

Coal  tar  products  (not  dyes)  

Cork,  manufactures  of  , 

Diamouda.  cut  but  not  set  

Diamonds,  uncut  

Fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  etc  

Feathers  and  downs,  not  drewed  

Feathers  and  downs,  dressed  

Feathers.  nrtiBcial  or  ornamental  

Flax,  buckled   

Flax,  not  hacklod  

Furs,  dressed  on  skin  

Gloves  

Glycerin,  crude  

Hats,  bonnets,  etc..  chiefly  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  etc.. 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured 

Hats,  blocked  or  trimmed  

Hay 


Values  or 
Imports 
IN  1913 


Hops  

Licorice  root  

Lineolum,  plain,  stamped  or  printed. . . 

Lincolum,  patterns  inlaid  

Musical  instruments  and  parts  of  

Olive  oil,  in  bottles  

Olivo  oil,  all  other  

Olives  

Opium,  containing  9  per  cent,  or  over  of 

morphia,  crude  

Opium,  dried,  etc  

Peas 


Perfumeries,  etc.,  containing  alcohol. . . . 

Perfumeries,  not  containing  alcohol  

Pipes  (except  clay)  and  smokers'  articles. 

Poutoes  

Ready-nude  clothing: 

Wool  

Cotton  

Rice  flour,  rice  meal  and  broken  rice. . . . 

Shingles  

Toys  and  dolls  

Walnuts,  not  shelled  

Walnuts,  shelled  

Wire  and  articles  made  of  wire  


$2,689,015 
464.042 
2,223,439 


I  2.199,567 

2.937.331 
1.405.650 
2.880,277 

5.233.104 
2.007. 14» 
1.130.350 
3.781.059 
1.0«),r,19 

4..'if)0.:<:.2 

8.s()7.'J49 
2.13.1.921 
8.553.672 
5,350,896 

5.145.929 
3.711.479 
6.965.121 
3.1KX).192 
2.17S,0,S5 

24..537.150 
9.833.513 

13.79.S.151 
4.980.r.62 
1.. 174. 922 
2.0S2.964 
1.2S0.4G5 
2.252.099 
5.345.R02 
7.804.597 
3,074.926 


3.948.966 
343.034 
6.473,2:«) 
2,231.348 
1,:J09.7K9 
961.098 
906.087 
1.614,410 
4.336.199 
1.729.492 
2.169,364 

2,020.020 
641.887 

1.515.516 
7.^5.642 
524.087 

1.342.319 

7,175.375 

2.171.477 
1.910.073 
1.96S.177 
1.759.429 
7.758.382 
1.642,960 
2.080.678 
1.416.865 


RaTB  of  DtTTT 


Act  of  1909 


6  cents  per  lb. 
4  cents  per  lb. 
5  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

4.5  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 
♦28 . 84  per  cent. 
45  cents  per  bu. 

25  per  cent. 

$2  .60  per  gal. 

40  per  cent. 
♦48  .04  per  cent. 
♦58. 10  per  cent. 
25  cents  per  bu. 
•27  .07  per  cent. 
•31  79  per  cent. 
10  cents  per  lb. 

60  per  c«'nt. 

$4  50  per  lb. 
and  25  per  cent. 
♦94.03  percent. 
45  cents  per  ton 

30  per  cent. 
Free 
♦20  1 1  i>er  cent. 

10  per  cent. 
Free 
♦52  50  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

$67 . 20  a  ton 

$22.40  a  ton 

20  per  cent. 
♦44. 16  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

35  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

$4 . 00  a  ton 
16  cents  per  lb. 

Free 
♦38.76  per  cent. 
♦52 . 27  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 
50  cents  per  gal. 
40  cents  per  gal. 
15  cents  per  gal. 

$1.50  per  lb. 

$2.00  per  lb. 
25  cents  per  bu. 
♦72.08  per  cent. 
♦59 . 98  per  cent. 

♦60  per  cent. 
25  cents  per  bu. 

♦79 . 56  per  cent. 
•50  per  cent, 
cent  per  lb. 
♦iX)  .05  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
3  cents  per  lb. 
6  cents  per  lb. 
♦30.45  per  cent. 


Act  of  191S 


4  cents  per  lb. 

3  cents  per  lb. 
6  per  cent. 

45  per  oent. 
30  per  cent. 
.30  iH*r  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
25  cents  per  bti. 
15  per  cent. 

$2  60  per  gal. 

35  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
15  cents  per  btt. 
Free 
20  per  cent. 
15  cents  per  lb. 
40  or  55  per  rent. 

$4  50  per  lb. 
and  25  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

Free 
30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
30  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent, 
35  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
40  xycT  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
Free 
Free 
30  per  cent. 
•31.77  percent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
$2  (X)  per  ton 
10  cents  per  lb. 
W  cent  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
30  cents  per  caL 
20  cents  per  gal. 
IfioenUper  saL 

$3  .00  per  lb. 

$4  (X)  per  lb. 
10  cents  per  bu. 
•74.29  per  ecnt 

60  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 
Free 

35  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
yi  cent  per  lb. 
Free 

35  per  cent. 
2  cents  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
15  per  oent. 


♦  Equivalent  ad  valorem  rates. 
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The  income  tax  onco  made  a  permi- 
nent  part  of  our  tax  macliinery  can, 
hj  simply  changing  the  rate,  be  nuide 
to  cover  a  deAcit  or  prevent  a  Rurplus 
in  the  Treasury  without  creating  the 
business  disturbances  that  always  ac- 
company a  general  rerision  of  the 
tarifT  rates. 

Summary  of  the  Act. — The  princi- 
pal features  of  the  income  tax  law 
&a  finally  paaaed  and  approved  may  be 
Bumniarlzed  as  folio  v:^.    Every  citi- ' 


four  per  cent,  on  $150,000,  three  pflr 
oent.  on  $25,000,  and  so  on. 

In  calculating  net  income  subject 
to  the  surtax,  all  profits  of  companies 
earned  but  not  distributed  are  in- 
cluded. Personal  returns  are  required 
of  all  individuals  having  an  inooine  of 
over  $3,000,  unless  the  entire  income 
is  taxed  at  the  source.  Individuals 
subject  to  the  additional  tax,  however, 
must  report  total  Income  from  all 
sources. 


zen  of  the  United  States  and  every  Collection  at  the  Source.— The  col- 
per^uu  residing  in  the  United  States  i  lection-at-the-source  method  of  admin- 
Is  subject  to  a  personal  inoome  tax  on  >  istration  is  one  of  the  most  important 

features  of  the  law.   It  was  estimated 


h's  entire  net  income  in  cxce??3  of 
$3,000.  Income  from  property  or 
business  in  the  United  States  is  also 
aubjeet  to  the  personal  inoome  tax. 

Besides  the  specific  exemption  of 
$3,000,  as  explained  above,  there  is 
an  additional  exemption  of  $1,000  for 

a  married  man  whose  wife  lives  with 
him  or  for  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  lives  with  her.  In  calculat- 
ing taxable  incomes  various  deduc- 
tions are  permitted,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are:  (1)  expenses  of 
carrying  on  any  business;  (2)  inter- 
est paid  on  a  person's  indebtedness; 
(3)  all  Rt;itr»  and  local  taxes;  (4) 
losses  not  compensated  by  insurance; 

(5)  uncollectable  debts  charged  off; 

(6)  a  reasonable  allowance  for  de- 
preciation; (7)  dividends  of  corpora- 
^ons  paying  the  one  per  cent,  tax 

(see  infra) ;  (8)  income  upon  which 
the  tax  has  been  collected  at  the 
source;  (0)  interest  reeeived  from 
public  securities  and  salaries  of  state 
and  local  officials. 

The  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  taxa- 
ble inconiofl  up  to  $20,000  is  known 
as  the  "normal  tax."  Incomes  ex- 
ceeding $20,000  are  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional tax,  or  surtax,  as  follows: 

Per 
Cent. 

$20,000  to  $.->0.000   1 

50.000  to  75.000    2 

75,000  to  100.000   3 

100,000  to  250.000   4 

380,000  to  500.000   6 

Ovw600,000   6 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  higher 
rates  do  not  apply  to  total  income,  but 
only  to  the  fraction  in  excess  of  the 
cmoont  which  calls  for  the  higher 
rate.  Thus,  a  net  taxable  income  of 
$300,000  does  not  pay  five  per  cent, 
oa  $300,000^  but  only  on  $o0,0UU,  and 


by  tho  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  two- thirds  of  the  personal  in- 
come-tax receipts  would  be  deducted 
and  withheld  at  the  source.  All  per- 
sons or  corporations  paying  to  other 
persons  income  in  the  form  of  rent, 
interest,  wages,  etc.,  in  excess  of 
$3,000  must  deduct  the  one  per  cent, 
tax  and  pay  it  over  to  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  reporting  at  the 
same  time  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  for  wlif)m  tlie  return  is 
made.  Persons  or  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  collecting  in- 
terest or  dividends  on  foreign  obliga* 
tions  not  payable  in  tlie  Cnitcd  States 
must  obtain  a  license  from  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  and  be 
subject  to  regulations  enabling  him 
to  verify  the  proper  pnyment  of  taxes 
on  such  foreign  securities. 

American  income  taxes  have  here- 
tofore made  little  use  of  the  collection- 
at-the-source  method.  The  Civil  War 
Federal  tax  and  state  income  taxes 
have,  almost  without  exception,  de- 
pended on  the  so-railed  "lunip  suTn" 
method.  In  England,  however,  stop- 
page at  the  source  has  long  been  em- 
ployed with  success.  Conditions  in 
tlie  United  States  are  pcculi.irly  favor- 
able to  the  use  of  this  method,  the 
business  of  the  country  being  so  large- 
ly in  the  hands  of  corporations  and 
f,-,rniL'n  iTT/f-t  »tTr>nt«;  po  relatively  un- 
important. The  objection  that  collec- 
tion at  the  source  would  tend  to  de- 
prive the  taxpayer  of  the  benefit  of 
exemption*!  rtrid  deductions  is  met  in 
the  present  law  by  providing  for  the 
filing  of  claims  for  exemption,  either 
wiUi  the  collector  of  interna]  rer- 
enue»  or  with  the  person  or  corporsp 
tion  required  to  withhold  the  tax. 
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The  Corporation  Tax. — The  prelim- 
inarj  report  of  the  C'ommiiiaioaer  of 
Bitemal  Berenue  shows  that  the  rev- 
enue from  the  excise  tax  on  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1013,  amounted  to  over  $30,000,- 
000,  a  gain  of  nearly  $6,600/K)0  over 
1912.  A  large  amount  of  rc^'cnuc  was 
sacrificed  and  the  corporation  tax 
Itself  greatly  weakened  by  a  decision 
rendered  on  April  7  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Mine  Hill  & 
Schuylkill  Kaiiroad  Co,  The  Court 
held  that  corporations  leasing  their 
property  and  without  income  except 
that  received  from  the  Iea«e  were 
not  "doing  business"  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  the  exeise  tax.  Any 
defect  in  the  excise  tax,  however,  can 
have  no  svrious  losult,  for  it  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  general  income-tax 
law  which  applies  to  corporations, 
joint-stock  companies,  and  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  individuals.  Part- 
nerships are  not  required  to  make  re- 
turns for  the  corporation  tax,  a  part- 
nership's profits  being  taxed  as  the 
personal  income  of  its  members,  and  to 
aid  in  reaching  such  income  the  Com 
raissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue  may 
rcqniro  a  statement  of  profit  and  the 
naiQca  of  persons  receiving  it.  The 
Income  tax  is  broader  In  its  applica- 
ti<  n  than  the  excise  ta^:.  The  latter 
applied  only  to  corporatioua  organ- 
ized for  profit  and  "doing  business," 
while  the  new  law  makes  none  of 
these  qualifications  or  exemptions. 
The  rate  remains  the  same  as  former- 
ly, one  per  cent,  of  the  net  income. 
In  calculating'  net  income  the  law  al- 
lows the  deduction  from  gross  income 
of  all  ordinary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  eonduct  of  the  business,  as  well 
as  losses  not  covered  by  insurance, 
depreciatinn.  interest  accrued  and 
paid,  and  taxes. 

STATE  AlfD  LOCAL  TAXATION 

The  legislatures  of  42  states  have 
held  regular  or  special  sessions  dur- 
ing  the  year  and  in  nearly  all  of 
them  laws  relating  to  taxation  have 
been  enacted,  although  many  of  the 
bills  passed  effect  onfy  minor  changes 
in  existing  laws.  Instead  of  review- 
in?  this  letri'*1:ition  state  by  state  the 
more  signiiicaut  laws  of  the  year  will 
be  summarlMd  topically. 


Classification  of  Property.  —  The 
moat  popular  tax  reform  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  the  partial  or  complete 

exemption  of  intangible  personalty. 
In  many  states,  however,  cnnstitii- 
tionai  difiiculties  are  encountered  m 
any  such  attempt  to  depart  from  the 
general  property  t^x.  In  a  consider- 
able number  of  states  efforts  arc  be- 
ing made  to  remove  the  constitutional 
provisions  requiring  all  property  to 
be  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate.  In  1019 
the  legislatures  of  at  least  seven 
states  initiated  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  permit  the  classiflcation  of 
property.  In  Kansas,  Xebraska,  and 
Oregon  the  amendment  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  ratification  at  the  general 
election  In.  1914*.  in  Maine  an  amend« 
ment  was  Rdoptr>d  on  Sept.  8;  and  in 
New  Mexico  and  North  Dakota  the 
amendment  was  voted  on  at  the  sen- 
cral  election  Nov.  4,  1013,  while  Ken- 
tucky voted  on  Nov.  4  on  an  amend- 
ment passed  in  1912.  In  Wisconsin 
the  amendment  proposed,  which  must 
be  passed  by  another  session  of  the 
lefjislature  and  then  submitted  to  a 
referendum,  authorii^es  counties, 
cities  and  other  local  divisions  to  ex- 
empt designated  classes  of  property 
in  whole  or  in  part,  though  property 
exempted  by  counties  must  be  included 
in  the  state  assessment,  while  prop- 
erty exempted  l»y  other  subdivisions 
must  be  included  in  both  state  and 
county  taxes.  In  Oregon,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas  the  amendment  pro* 
vides  also  for  power  to  levy  graduated 
and  progressive  income  taxes.  In 
Michigan,  where  olassiHeation  was  al- 
ready  constitutional,  the  legislature 
has  levied  (Act  Xo.  14'2)  a  tax  on 
secured  debts,  siuaiur  to  the  New 
York  "securcd-debt"  tax.  The  law 
prnviilf  '?,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  a 
spcciiic  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  "secured  debts,"  that  i», 
bonds,  notes  or  debts  seenred  by  mort* 
gages  on  renl  property  recorded  in 
other  states  and  countries.  A  re- 
cording tax  for  mortgages  on  prop- 
erty witbin  the  state  was  already  in 
force. 

In  Iowa  an  amendment  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  general  eleetkm  in  1019 
permits  the  selection  of  classc^^  c  f 
property  for  exclusive  taxation.  The 
purpose  is  to  effect  a  separation  of 
sources  of  state  and  local  imnaai 
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Classes  of  propprtr  Relcrtr.7  for  ox- I  mil?  was  followed  by  the  enactment 
clUBive  state  taxation  may  not  be     "     '       *~*    —  " 
taxed  for  eonnty,  township,  or  munic 
ip«1  purposes. 

Minnesota  has  adopted  a  classifi- 
cation (Ch.  483)  of  property  for  still 
a  different  purpose.  All  real  and 
personal  property  subject  to  the  pren- 
pral  property  tax  and  not  subject  to 
the  gross  earnings  tax  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  and  taxed  as  follows: 
C 1 )  iron  ore,  mined  and  tlttmined,  is 
to  be  taxed  at  50  per  eent.  of  \U 
value;  (2)  household  goods,  wearing 
apparel,  etc.,  at  25  per  cent,  of  trtie 
value;  (3)  live  stock,  ajfricultnral 
products,  merchnndi'-e.  mantifacturers' 
materials  and  machinery  and  unplot- 
ted  real  estate  at  33|  per  eent>  of  tme 
value;  and  (4)  all  otner  property  at 

40  yif^r  rent,  of  trne  value. 

Exemption  of  Improvements.— 
Housinpr  reformers  and  other  social 
workers,  sin|if1«  taxers.  and.  in  some 
localities.  t>ie  commercial  and  mami- 
facturing  interests,  are  advocating  the 
exemption  of  improvmrratA  attached 
to  rwsl  estate,  a  reform  wliich  has 
been  widely  adopted  in  the  cities  of 
northwestern  Canada.  To  Pennsyl- 
vania belon^rs  the  distinction  of  be- 
injr  the  first  American  state  to  ex- 
periment with  this  method  of  reduc- 
ing rents  and  solving  the  housing 
problem.  An  amendment  to  the  law 
grtvorninpr    second-class    cities  (Act 


of  a  law  (Ch.  68)  the  main  features 
of  which  are  as  follows.  Woodland 
and  land  suitable  for  forest  planting, 

not  iV.nn  five  acres  in  area  and 

not  cxcecdmfif  in  value  $25  an  acre, 
excluding  standing  timber,  may,  upon 
an  application  approved  by  the  state 
forester,  be  given  a  spr^ia!  classifi- 
cation as  forest  land  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation.  Land  fully  stocked  with 
timber  less  than  ten  years  old  may 
bo  classed  as  forest  land  and  taxed 
annually  at  the  local  rate,  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  mills,  provided  the  kinds  of 
trees  and  manner  of  planting  are  ap- 
proved liv  file  cfnfe  Torcster.  A  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  is  then  levied  on  any 
forest  products  removed.  When  the 
timber  is  of  more  than  10  years' 
growth  the  land,  when  classified,  is 
to  be  taxed  at  the  local  rate  on  the 
valne  at  the  time  of  elassifteation 
(but  not  to  e::ceed  10  millsl.  At 
the  end  of  50  years  another  classifi- 
cation has  to  be  made.  Timber  cut 
on  classified  land,  except  for  domestio 
xi<;r-,  i'^  -n"!']Vct  to  n  ;2'rn rhintnfl  ir\x 
bepinninfj  at  two  per  cent,  of  the  yield 
within  10  years  after  classification 
and  rising  to  seven  per  oent.  on  all 
timber  cut  after  50  years  from  the 
date  of  classification. 

A  similar,  thouph  simpler,  law  has 
been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania  (No. 
2nn).    It  provKlr-;   that  land  to  bo 


No.  147),  approved  May  13,  1913,  j  classed  as  "auxiliary  forest  reserves*' 
provides  for  separate  assessment  of  i  shall  be  valued  for  taxation  not  in 
land  and  buildings,  with  the  srradnal  excess  of  $1.00  per  aere.  When  tim- 
reduction  nf  the  tax  on  hiiildinf?s  to  b>r  is  cut  the  ov.ner  is  required  to 
one-half  of  the  rate  on  land  in  1025  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  "value 
and  thereafter.  The  act  applies  to.  of  the  trees  immediate^  at  and  he« 
Titteburirh  and  Scrnnton.  fore  the  time  of  harvesting."  Should 

Art  nmendment  designed  to  e-^Hh- i  the  lands  be  removed  from  the  class 
lish  a  single-tax  system  on  land  and  '  of  "auxiliary  forest  reserves"  before 
franebise  values  was  snbmitted  in  the  timber  tax  is  paid,  the  owner 
1012  in  Missouri  and  decisively  de-  must  pay  the  full  amount  of  taxes, 
feated  {A.  T.  B..  1012.  ]'  337)'.    In|wit]i  interest,  which  would  have  been 


1913  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  power  of  initiative  and  referen- 
dum ^hn}]  not  he  uscfl  to  levy  a  single 
tax  on  land  was  approved. 

Forest  Taxation.— Particularly  in 
the  eastern  states  the  question  of 
forest  taxation  has  received  much 
attention  in  the  last  few  years.  A 
special  commission  on  the  taxation  of 
woodland  was  appointed  in  Conneetl- 
cut   in    ion.    Tts  very  able  report 


due  had  the  land  not  been  placed  in 
the  reserve.   By  another  aet  (No. 

270)  these  "auxiliary  fi^rc^t  reserves'* 
arc  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  cents  an 
acre  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  ana  the  same  amount  for  road 
purposes  in  the  district  where  they 
arc  located. 

A  South  Carolina  act  (No.  136), 
which  appears  to  be  primarily  a  rev- 
enue measure,  requires  all  persons  en- 


submitted  to  tbe  Qeoeral  Asjiembly  of '  gaged  in  cutting  timber  for  sale  or 
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iDMnifaetare  to  report  the  amount 
mad  v&Iue  eiit»  which  is  to  be  taxed 

as  personal  property.  An  interesting 
Wiseoiuiin  law  (Ch.  740)  permits  spec- 
ified forest  reserve  lands  owned  bj 
the  state  to  be  assessed  by  the  state 
tax  cnmmi«sioner  an<I  taxed  fnr  locnl 
purposes  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  ono 
and  one>fourth  per  eent.  per  snnnm. 
The  ^^a.s9achusetts  legislature  provid- 
ed {(  h.  131)  a  commission  on  the 
taxation  of  wild  or  forest  land  to 
Btady  the  snbjeet  generally  and  re- 
J>ort  in  January,  1914. 

Taxation  of  Mineral  T?e;^oi!Tces.— 
Pennsylvania  has  a  monojtoiy  of  an- 
thraeite  coal,  but  the  supply  is  rap- 
idly hcin^j  exhausted  and  before  it 
is  gone  it  should,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  joint  committee  on  tax 
laws,  **be  made  to  yieM  a  revenne 
.    .    .   which  would  Invp  ^  hind  a 
monument  to  the  industry  in  the  form 
of  improved  public  facilities  of  every 
kind."   This  recommendation  was  em- 
bodied in  an  act  (No.  374)  which 
levies  upon  every  ton  of  anthracite 
coal  a  tax  of  2|  per  cent,  of  its  value 
as  prepared  for  market,  one-half  of 
the  revenue  poing  to  tlio  counties  in 
which  it  is  collected.   In  Arizona  the 
niningf  industry  has  been  singled  out 
for  ppecinl  taxation  by  an  act  ap- 
proved :May  17,  lOlS.    The  tax  com- 
mission is  required,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  which  must  be  made  to  it, 
and  by  olahorate  nicthorls  laid  down 
in  the  statute  itself,  to  di  termine  tlio 
money  value  and  net   proceeds  of 
every  mine  in  the  state;  upon  the 
value  90  deternilnofl  tlio  Pame  rate 
of  taxation  is  levied  as  on  otlier  prop- 
erty. In  Wisconsin  an  act  ( Ch.  307 ) 
was  passed  which  is  designed  to  dis- 
courage the  reservation  of  mineral 
rights  by  other  than  the  fee  owners. 
Such  rights  are  taxed  separately  and 
when  pohl  for  non-pajTnent  ct  taxes 
may  be  purchased  only  by  the  owner 
of  the  fee  or  by  the  state  itself. 

SaOways  and  Other  Corporationa.— 
TIic  most  important  corporation  tax 
laws  of  the  year  were  enacted  in  Con- 
necticut, where  a  special  commission 
on  the  subject  presented  a  compre- 
hensive report  recommending  a  gross- 
receipts  tax  for  all  public 
porations  and  suggesting  changes  of 
more  or  less  importance  tooching  fi- 
nancial corporations,  I>ank8  and  in- 


suranee  companies.  A  law  was  passed 
(Ch.  188)  taxing  by  the  gross<eam* 

ings  method  express,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, dining-car,  sleeping-car,  par» 
lorcar,  refrigerator  and  other  car 
companies.    The   rate   for '  ci.pi  ess 

rn-ipnrtir^  'q  f  v  o  per  cent.,  for  tele- 
graph and  car  companies  three  per 
cent.,  and  for  telephone  companies 
four  per  cent.  These  gross-eamings 
taxes  are  in  lieu  of  all  others;  local 
taxes  on  real  estate  used  in  the  busi- 
ness may  be  deducted  and  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  companies  are  exempt  in 
the  hands  of  holders. 

Connecticut  has  also  applied  the 
gross-earnings  tax  to  insurance  com- 
panies organized  under  foreign  gor- 
ernments  (Ch.  2fi).  The  mte  is  two 
per  cent,  on  gross  premiums  less  re- 
turn premiums  including  cancella- 
tions. Taxes  paid  to  the  state  by  re- 
insuring companies  may  also  be  de- 
ducted, not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.  In 
Arlcansas  a  rate  of  H  per  eent*  of 
gross  receipts  is  levied  (Act  220}  on 
life,  health  and  accident  innirance 
companies  and  bonding  and  surety 
companies,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
and  license  fees,  static  and  local.  An- 
other Arkansas  act  (Act  150)  levies  a 
tax  of  per  cent,  on  the  gross  pre- 
miums of  fire,  tornado  and  marine 
insurance  companies,  drrhiction  of  re- 
turn premiums  and  authorised  insur- 
ance bein;;  permitted.  The  act  also 
levies  a  tax  of  five  per  eeat.  on  tba 
;^ross  premiums  of  companies  not  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  state, 
while  Arlcansas  companies  are  not 
permitted  to  deduct  reinsnrailoe  in 
unauthorized  companies. 

Minnesota  has  applied  the  grosa- 
earnings  tax  to  trust  companies  (Cb. 
529).  The  rate  is  tive  per  cent,  on 
gross  earnings,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes.  Companies  receiving  deposits 
subject  to  check,  however,  still  pay 
taxos  in  the  same  way  as  banks.  Wy- 
oming continues  the  par-value  tax 
(Ch.  94),  but  collects  ii  now  through 
the  hank.  Surplus  and  undiTided 
profits  are  also  subject  to  taxation 
when  in  excess  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock,  all  real -estate  taxes 
being  deducted. 

Minnesota  hn^  nl=o  (Ch.  480)  levied 
a  gross-earnings  tax  of  five  pf>r  cent, 
on  express  companies,  interstate  re- 
ceipts beiog  apportioned  to  the  atatft 
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on  a  rnilonf^p  Express  com* 

panics  in  ^Nebraska  (Ch.  19)  are  sub- 
jected to  a  franchise  tax,  called  an 
"nnniml  occupation  tnx  ff.->,"  nf  two 
per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  within 
the  state. 

A  number  of  states  faave  Just  taken 
their  first  step  away  froin  thn  ^m- 
cral  property  tax  method  of  local 
assessment  for  corporations  of  all  or 
certain  specified  kinds.  An  Arkansas 
act  (No.  153)  requires  the  tax  com- 
mission to  assess  the  personal  prop- 
erty, wMch  "shall  be  construed  to 
Include  all  intangible  property  of 
every  kind/*  of  power,  hcatinir.  elec- 
tric, gas,  water,  street  car,  toll-road 
companies,  etc.,  in  tbe  same  manner 
as  it  now  assesses  railroads,  sleeping- 
of^r,  pipe-line,  tflephone,  telegraph, 
and  express  companies.  The  state 
board  erf  eqnalisstion  of  New  Mexieo 
(Ch.  P'l)  is  to  fix  the  asgp9«;nd  valu- 
ation of  the  property  of  railway,  ox- 
press,  telegraph,  telephone  and  car 
companies.  A  concurrent  resolution 
was  adoptod  in  N'orth  Dakota  (Ch. 
103),  proposincr  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  that  would  require  the 
state  board  of  equalization  to  ansoss 
the  i^prrntmfr  propertv  nf  railroa<1'=', 
express,  telegraph,  telephone,  freight- 
line  and  car  companies. 

Ineome  Taxea— Partly  beeanso  of 
the  pendinp  Federal  income  tax  meas- 
ure, the  1013  st!ito  Ipcrislatnres  were 
not  inclined  to  consider  income  taxes. 
In  Colorado  a  bill  was  passed  levy- 
in!T  nnf"-h;ilf  rif  nrip  por  rent,  on  in- 
comes of  $5,000  to  $10,000,  and  grad- 
uated up  to  two  per  cent,  on  all  In- 
comes anoTC  $20,000.  Governor  Am- 
nions, howpver.  vetoed  the  bill  on  the 

eound  that  the  little  revenue  it  «>uld 
counted  on  to  produce  would  be 
distributed  Inequitably  among  the 
countip". 

Wisconsin  has  not  only  not  re- 
pealed her  income  tax  law,  as  seemed 
likely  a  year  ago,  but  has  strength- 
ened it  in  several  ways.  Chnptrr  720 
of  the  laws  of  1913  makes  important 
changes  In  the  direction  of  greater 
Bimplicity  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency. Tlio  orijjinal  income  tax  law 
defined  bonds  as  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  business  of  the  company 
issiiinf!  mch  bonds  and  provided  prac- 
tically that  the  tax  upon  such  bond 


poration  itself.  This  has  been  re* 
pealed  and  a  limitation  upon  the.in> 
tercet  deduction  adonted  simitar  to 
that  foiinfl  in  the  Federal  special  ex- 
cise tax  Jaw.  The  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  rate  on  corporations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  itself,  has  been 
changed  materially.  In  the  original 
law  the  rate  applicable  to  corpora- 
tions depended  upon  the  ratio  between 
the  taxable  income  and  the  assessed 
value  of  thp  proporty  from  which  the 
income  was  derived.  This  method  of 
determining  the  rate  proved  cumber- 
some aiMi  difl^cult  of  administration 
and  was  replaced  by  a  schedule  of 
fixed  rates  which  are  practically  dou- 
ble those  imposed  upon  individuals.  ' 
The  rates  for  corporations  now  ranf^a 
from  two  per  cent,  on  all  taxable 
income  up  to  $1,000  to  six  per  cent 
on  all  income  In  excess  of  $7,000. 
Another  act  (Ch.  554)  repealed  tho 
exemption  of  interest  "from  bonds 
or  other  securities  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  laws  of  the 
fhn  fnited  Rtatof."  yvo]}  as  the 
salaries  of  United  States  othcials.  In- 
come of  banks  and  trust  companies 
and  personal  incomes  in  the  form  of 
dividends  of  hnn1:~  and  trust  com- 
panies are  exempted  (Ch.  616).  This 
has  the  effect  of  placinc^  banks  witb 
insurance  companies  and  public  utili- 
ties in  a  class  of  corporations  exempt 
from  income  tax,  but  subject  to  ths 
state  ad  valorsm  tax. 

laberltanGe  Tax.— Several  states 
have  pn^sed  laws  for  tho  taxntinn 
of  inheritances.  An  Arkansas  uet 
(Act  197)  impose  a  tax  progressing 
from  "primary  rates"  of  one  per  csnC 
for  direct  heirs  and  three  per  cent, 
for  all  other,  on  taxable  inheritances 
up  to  $5,000,  to  24  per  cent,  on  ee* 
tates  above  $1,000,00()  passing  to  col- 
lateral heirs  or  strangers.  An  ex- 
emption of  $3,000  is  allowed  to  a 
widow  or  a  minor  child,  $ljOOO  to 
other  direct  heirs,  and  |S00  to  strang- 
ers and  corporations. 

A  new  California  law  [Ch.  585),  re- 
pealing existing  laws,  allows  the  usual 
exemptions  for  charitable  purposes, 
$24,000  to  a  widow  or  minor  child, 
$10,000  to  direct  heirs,  and  $500  to 
stransers  and  corporations.  The  ''pri* 
mnry"  rates  run  from  one  per  esnt.  to 
five  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  property 


Interest  should  be  paid  b^  tho  cur  ,  up  to  $25,000|  depending  on  the  de 
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grce  of  relationship.  Estates  in  cx- 
oem  of  $1,000*000  pay  five  times  the 

primary  rates  pins  five  per  cent,  of 
the  "clear  market  value";  a  rate  of 
30  per  cent,  is  thus  possible  on  large 
estates.  The  proceeas  of  the  tax  up 
to  $250,000  pn  to  the  state  school 
fund  and  the  balance  into  the  general 
treasury. 

Conneetieut  amoided  her  inheritance 

tax  law  90  as  to  abolish  double  tax- 
ation. Indiana  enacted  her  first  in- 
heritance tax  law  (Ch.  47).  The 
"primary**  rates  are  one  to  Ave  per 
cent,  on  taxable  estates  in  $25,000. 
Rates  on  the  excess  above  $25,000, 
up  to  $r)00,000,  vary  from  1§  to  three 
times  the  *'primar\  "  rates.  Exemp- 
tions ranpe  from  ?1  vooo  allowed  to  a 
widow,  down  to  $100  for  collateral 
heirs  and  puhlie  or  private  corpora- 
tions. The  proceeds  are  paid  into  the 
state  trenenry  for  {r<*npral  state  pur- 

{►oscs.  In  Kansas  the  inheritance  tax 
aw  was  repealed  (Ch.  30)  with  the 
intention  of  re^nacting  the  tax  on 
collateral  inheritances.  The  new  law, 
however,  failed  to  pass  the  senate. 

A  North  Dakota  act  tCh.  186)  es- 
tablishes five  classes  of  heirs,  the  rate 
for  the  first  ranging  from  one  to  three 
per  cent*  and  for  the  fifth  25  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  taxahle  estate.  An 
exemption  of  ?25.nnn  is  allowed  f  ir 
husband  or  wife,  $10,000  for  father, 
mother  or  lineal  descendant,  $500  for 
brother,  sister,  etc.  For  other  rela< 
tives  and  collatrmi  iipirs  no  exemp* 
tion  at  all  is  periiiitt  d. 

The  Wisconsin  inheritance  tax  law 
was  amended  (Ch.  763)  along  the  line 

of  taxincj  intancjilile  proper^  at  the 
situs  of  t  he  tanLMl>le,  Tliis  method  has 
been  defended  by  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  tax  commission  who 
declares  that  "we  cannot  permit  all 
the  property  in  the  state,  the  mines 
and  the  railroads,  to  be  turned  into 
corporate  form,  the  owners  to  move 
outride,  and  the  inheritance  taxes  to 
go  to  that  jurisdiction." 

Tax  Conunissioiu.— Permanent  tax 
commissions  have  been  created  in  a 
number  of  «tate<;,  A  Flnrjfln  enT-nmi"^- 
sion  (Ch.  G5u0)  is  composed  of  three 
mmhers  appointed  by  the  governor 
v  ith  the  eon<«ent  of  the  senate  for  a 
term  of  four  years  at  a  Balnry  of 
$4,000.  Appointees  are  to  be  "known 
to  possess  knowledge  on  the  subject 


of  taxation  and  skill  in  matters  per- 
taining thereto"  and  must  devote  their 
time  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 
Their  duties  are  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  .ndministration  of 
tax  laws,  to  investigate  the  methods 
and  work  of  the  loeal  assessors,  to 
study  the  tax  systems  of  other  states 
and  countries,  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  legislation. 

An  Idaho  aet  (Ch.  67)  creates  a 
ftnte  board  of  tax  commissioners  with 
duties  similar  to  those  prescribed  in 
the  Florida  law.  In  Idaho,  howe\'er, 
the  commission  is  of  the  old  ea»  oj^ieio 
type,  and  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  who 
are  to  use  the  same  office  and  receive 
no  additional  salary.  Fortnnately, 
the  board  is  allowed  to  onph^  ex* 
perts. 

Tlie  Montana  legislature  also  cre- 
ated a  tax  commission  (Ch.  76)  lai^pe- 

ly  fT  officio  in  ehnrnftrr.  brinpf  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  who  is  to  act 
as  chairman,  the  secretary  of  state, 
'-tafe  trea<iurer.  attorney-general,  state 
auditor,  and  an  expert  in  taxation, 
wlio  is  to  be  known  as  the  state 
tax  commissioner,  and  is  required  to 
U'we  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
ofTice.  The  commissioner  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
is  eligible  for  reappointment,  receives 
a  cnlnry  of  $3,600  and  hrm  flie  same 
powers  as  the  other  members  of  the 
commission.   The  same  act  also  cre- 
ates  county   boards   of  appraisers, 
whoQe  function  is  to  value  all  real 
estate  and  other  property,  and  for 
this  purpose  are  required  to  "visit  and 
inspect  all  real  estate  and  stocks  of 
merchandise"  in  the  county.  These 
boards  consist  of  "three  reputable 
citiKens,"  one  of  whom  muse  be  a 
farmpr.  and  another  a  merchant.  The 
tax  commissioner  appoints  the  county 
boards  and  is  ex  officio  a  member  of 
them  all. 

In  New  York  the  general  appropri- 
ation act  (Ch.  791)  empowered  the 
governor  to  appoint  a  commraission 
of  five  and  a  counsel  to  act  with  the 
state  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  in 
preparing  a  codification  and  revision 
of  tax  laws. 

Centralization  of  Administration. — 
A  certain  dejrree  of  centralization  of 
administration  is  aimed  at  by  each  of 
these  newly  created  state  boards  and 
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iSommissionB.  Ohio  already  bad  a 
eominission,  created  in  1910  (A.  Y. 
B.,  1910,  p.  332),  but  iias  ia  1913 
thoroughly  reorgaidzed  her  aseeeBineiit 
ueUlods,  centralizing  the  tax  machin- 
ery to  an  extent  not  attempted  else- 
where. For  the  purpose  of  asacssing 
real  and  personal  property  under  the 
new  law  (House  bill  r)71,  approved 
Mar  6,  1913)  the  state  is  divided  icto 
assessment  districUi,  each  district 
consisting  of  a  single  county.  For 
each  district  a  deputy  state  tnx  com- 
missioner is  provided,  to  be  -known 
as  di&trici  assessor,  though  counties 
having  a  population  of  over  06,000 
are  to  have  two  deputy  tax  commis- 
sioners, constituting  a  "district  board 
of  assessors."  Dtstriet  assessors  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  may 
be  removed  by  the  tax  commission, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor. 
They  appoint  their  own  deputies.  The 
aet  also  creates  a  bipartisan  "district 
board  of  mmplaints."  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  tax 
commissioner  lor  a  term  of  three 
years.  Tis  duty  is  to  hear  grievances 
and  re\  iew  assessments. 

Tax  Maps, — New  Jersey  seek»  to 
improve  her  assessments  not  by  cen- 
trali^ntion  of  afJininiptration  and  ap- 
pointment of  aiisessors,  but  by  provid- 
ing tax  maps.   A  eommisslon  to  in- 
vestigate assessment  methods  through- 
out the  state  was  authorized  in  1912. 
It  submitted  a  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1913  containing  no  less  than 
19  distinct  recommendations,  most  of 
them  being  designed  to  promote  efli- 
ciency  and  business-like  methods  by 
means  of  centralization  of  responsi- 
bility.   The  only  rrcommendation 
adopted  was  the  one  calling  for  tax 
maps.    The  act   (Ch.  175)  requires 
all  taxing  districts  to  provide  an 
accurate  map,  showing  the  location 
of  all  highways  and  par(%ls  of  land. 
For  townships  the  law  provides  a 
method  of  preparing  maps  without 
making  an  actual  survey,  in  case  a 
township  has  none  or  is  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  preparing  a 
surveyed  map.    All  property  is  to  be 
de'^cribed  on  the  tax  list  by  the  lot  or 
block  number  or  designation  which 
appears  on  the  map  and  such  descrip* 
tion  is  to  be  considered  sufBdent  for 
purposes  of  taxation,  altlionrrh  the 
approximate  area  and  the  name  of 


the  owner  must  accompany  the  map 
designation  on  township  tax  lists. 
The  state  board  of  equalization  is 
given  "full  eontrol  over  the  prepara- 
tion, maintenance,  and  revision  of  all 
tax  maps  howovor  prepared." 

Municipal  Debt.  —  Following  vari- 
ous investigations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  two  successive  legis- 
lative committees,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  passed  a  law  (Ch.  719) 
to  restrict  and  regulate  the  municipal 
borrowing  power.  Charles  F.  Get- 
temy,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, reported  to  the  Senate  in  1911 
that  in  15  cities  and  156  towns  exam- 
ined there  was  a  total  of  .$1,121,231.98 
of  municipal  indebtedness  with  no 
provision  for  meeting  it.  Wholesale 
and  indiscriminate  borrowing  from 
trust  funds  and  cemetery  funds  had 
plunged  the  cities  and  to^i^'ns  of  the 
Commonwealth  into  hopeless  confu- 
sion from  wlilch  the  le^'i^lature  would 
have  to  rescue  them.  Mr.  Gettemy 
intimated  that  tliere  is  a  shadow  of 
illegality  resting  upon  some  of  the 
loans  made  apparently  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  Borrowings  amount- 
ing to  nearly  half  a  million  had  been 
made  from  trust  funds  left  for  town 
irn  provoraents,  but  appropriated  by  the 
towns  lor  current  expenses. 

The  principal  evils  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  new  law  were:   (1)  issuing 
bonds  to  meet  current  expenses;  (2) 
unrestrained  borrowing  in  anticipa- 
tion of  tax  eollections,  the  amount  so 
borrowed  sometimes  even  exceeding 
the  tax  collections  of  the  year,  (3) 
violation  of  trust  funds;  (4)  uneco- 
nomical and  wasteful  management  of 
sinking  funds.    To  avoid  the  first  evil, 
the  new  law,  instead  of  attempting 
to  define  "current  expenses,"  extends 
the  list  of  purposes  for  which  debt 
may  be  incurred,  fixing  in  each  case 
the  maximum  limit  of  time  within 
which  the  debt  must  be  paid,  in  no 
case  exceeding  30  years.   In  the  see- 
ond  place,  the  amount  which  can  be 
borrowed    in    anticipation    of  taxes 
must  not  exceed  the  local  tax  levy, 
plus  corporation  tax  receipts,  of  the 
preceding  year,  must  be  paid  within 
the  year   and  cannot  be  renewed. 
Thirdly,  cities  and  towns  which  have 
used  trust  funds  for  general  purposes 
are  required  (Ch.  0^4)  to  provide  in 
the  tax  levy  of  1914  for  restoring 
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tlie  funds;  where  this  would  not  be 
poiaible  they  are  allowed  to  borrow 

the  necessary  amount  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  15  years.  I'erhnps  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  this  important 
municipal  indebtedness  act  is  its  pro- 
liibition  of  the  creation  of  any  further 
sinking  funds.  Those  now  established 
are  to  be  continued,  but  in  the  future 
all  debt  payment  is  to  be  by  the 
"serial  pajnifnt"  method,  which  has 
been  optional  with  towns  since  1882. 

Th/i  law  also  providea  that  eitiea 
ahall  not  authonxe  indebtedneat  to 


exceed  2^  per  cent.,  nor  towns  to 
exeeed  three  per  cent.,  of  the  aseeaeed 

valuation  of  property  for  the  three 
preceding  calendar  years.  Section  16 
forbids  any  department  of  a  city  to 
ineur  liabilities  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriation, except  in  case  of  "ex- 
treme emergency  involving  the  health 
or  safety  of  persons  or  property"  and 
then  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
council,  commission  or  selectmen.  Sec- 
tion 20  provides  a  budget  and  pre- 
aeribea  the  budgetary  mmoda  for  aU 
cities  except  Bofton. 
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THE  MOITETARY  SYSTEM  have  occurred  during  the  year  are 
Coirency.  —  The  character  of  the  shown  in  the  following  table,  based 

preunt  monetoiy  clrailatioii  of  the  upon  the  flgurei  of  the  TreMurj  De- 

iTnitcd  States  and  the  ehtngea  whieh  fMotment: 


Aco.  1.  1012 

Alq.  1.  1913 

Aniouut 

Per  Cent. 

Amount 

Per  Cent. 

Silver  certificntea  

Tr»'a-tir%-  noti-s  (»f  1890  

1  ■)it'Ml  Strif^'"  ri'>ti'-<  

t  608.700.000 
046,100.000 
70.500.000 
472,700.000 
145.100.000 
2.000.000 

3rm. 200.000 

702.200.000 
S3,286.400.000 

18.5 
28.0 
2.1 
14.4 

4.4 

0.1 
10.2 
21  4 

100.0 

600.000.000 
$1,000,600,000 
72.200.000 
470.600.000 

155.400.000 
2.000.000 
338.000.000 
710.900.000 

$3,356,900,000 

18.1 
20.8 
2.1 
14.0 

4.6 
0.1 

10. 1 
21 .2 

100.0 

From  Aug.  1,  1912,  to  Aufi.  I,  1913, 
the  per  capita  increase  in  the  circular 

lion  waa  very  sli«:ht.  from  $34.26  to 
$.34.44.  Tn  the.se  lit:iirc3  tlte  mcst  sig- 
nificant facts  are  tliat  at  the  present 
time  approximately  half  of  our  total 
circtihntion  consistn  of  cr"M  (coin  and 
ci  rtificutos) ,  and  that  tlio  proportion 
of  gold  to  the  total  circulation  which 
began  to  incron'^i'  n  decade  and  a  half 
ago  continues  to  increase. 

Eational  Banking  System.— There 
were  in  active  operation  on  Oct.  81, 
1913,  7.514  national  banks,  an  in- 
crease of  86  since  Oct.  .31.  1012.  The 
total  number  of  new  banks  organized 
during  this  period  was  172,  made  up 
of  37  conversions  of  state  banks,  40 
reorganizations,  and  95  primary  or- 
ganizations. On  the  oilier  hand,  80 
oanks  went  out  of  existence,  five  by 
failure  and  81  by  voliintary  liquida- 
tion, leaving  the  net  increase  86,  as 
stated.  This  growth  Is  11  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  12  months,  dur- 
ing which  the  growth  was  97  banks. 

The  circulating  notes  of  national 
hanks  increased  from  $740,348,850  on 


Nov.  1,  1912,  to  $758,899,709  on  Nov. 
1,  1013,  an  increase  of  1.27  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1.4  per  oent.  for  the 
year  ending  Xov.  1.  1012.  I 
The  change  in  the  number  of  na-  I 
tional  hanlcs  in  operation  in  different 
sections  was  aa  follows: 


SaoROH 

Oct.  31, 

Oct.  31, 

1012 

1018 

Change 

MewBn^aad  

400 

480 

-10 

Ea0t«m  states. . . 

i.r>.'>4 

1.C60 

+  6 

Southern  states.  . 

1.402 

1.523 

-f31 

Middle  states .... 

2.0.',5 

2.0f.9 

-f  14 

We.-'torn  strttea . . . 

1,20-1 

l,2Sr) 

-f22 

Pacific  .states .... 

4<J9 

521 

+  22 

laland  possessions 

4 

5 

+  1 

Total.  V.  S 

7.1 2S 

The  development  of  the  principal 
items  of  resources  and  liabilities  of 
all  national  banks  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  based  upon  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  For  Sept.  4,  1912.  7,307 
hanks  reported,  and  for  Aug.  0.  1013, 
7,488  banks  reported.  All  fit^res  for 
amonnta  refer  to  millions  of  dollars. 


Sept.  4,  1912 

Aug.  9,  1913 

Change, 
F«rCoot. 

$10,903.4 
6,040.8 
778.1 
830.0 
1,989.7 
713.8 
8,891.7 
M.2 

$10,876.8 
6.168.5 
700.0 
800 . 1 
2,04 1 . 2 
724.4 
6.761.3 
70.0 

-  0.8 
+  2.1 
+  0.1 
-f  0  .0 
-f  0.2 
+  0.2 

-  2.8 
+80.0 

Capital  stock,  surplua  and  undivided  profits. . . . 
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State  BaidEL^The  figures  compned 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
■iiow  the  following  developments  re- 
garding the  principal  items  of  re- 
aouroea  and  liabilitiet  of  state  banln 


for  the  year,  all  figures  lor 
referring  to  millions  of  dollars.  Th« 

number  of  state  banks  rpportin*'  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  waa 
13,381  in  1012  and  Ufill  in  1018. 


Jmw  14, 1912 

June  4, 1913 

$3.8'J7.8 
2.M9  3 
241.8 
730.4 

2,921)  0 

»4. 143.0 
2.746.6 
246.2 

768  2 

3,0.81  0 

+6.8 
+7.7 
+0.2 
+5.2 

+  5.6 

Luaus  and  discottBtS  

Cash  in  bank  

Individual  u.-posits  j 

Loan  and  Trust  Companies. — For 
loan  and  trust  eompanies  the  princi- 
pal items  of  rpsonrces  and  liabilitios 
ifor  the  datps  covered  by  the  Comp- 
troller's figures  for  the  years  1912 


and  1013  are  given  below.  All  fig- 
ures for  amounts  refer  to  milUona 

of  dollars.  The  number  of  loan  and 
trust  conipanipB  reporting  was  1,410 
in  1912  and  1,515  in  1913. 


JuM  14, 1913 

Jane  4, 1913 

Per  Cent. 

Cf..l07.4 
2.711.2 
282.2 
979.7 
8.878.0 

$5,123.9 
2,767.3 
285.8 
1,038.7 
8,871.8 

+0.3 
+2.0 

Private  Banks. — For  private  banks 
the  Comptroller's  figures  show  the 
following  totals  in  millions  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  private  banks  reporit* 
ing  in  the  years  1912  and  1918 

spoctively  was  1,110  and  1.010. 

June  14.  1912 

June  4.  1913 

Per  Cent. 

$196.9 
129.8 
7.4 
36.9 
163.6 

$182.7 
124.2 
7.2 
80.8 
148.4 

-  7  2 

-  4.3 

Savings  Banka — The  principal 

items  of  the  savings  bank  statistics 
of  the  United  States  as  compiled  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 

the  past  two  yoars  arc  given  below. 
Amounts  are  given  in  millions  of 


dollars.  The  number  of  mutal  sav- 
ings banks  reporting  decreased  from 
G30  in  1912  to  623  in  1913,  while 
the  number  of  atodc  MTingi  banks 
reporting  increased  from  1,29&  la 
1912  to  1,355  in  1913. 


liirruAL  Savincih  Ranss: 

Total  reaourcca  , 

Loans  and  discount!  , 

Bonds,  wcuritics,  etc  ,  , 

Cash  in  bank  

Burplufl  and  undivided  profits  

Indnndual  depoaiU  

8lDCK  S\vi.N*;i*  Banks: 

Total  rpsourrrs  

Loans  atid  rlisroimtH  

Bonds,  !*<  riiritii  fl,  »  to  

Cash  in  L>ri!ik  

Capital,  sumlus  and  undivided  profits 
lildividual  aepoata  


June  14,  1912 

June  4,  1913 

Chant*. 

Per  C.-nt. 

$3,029.1 

^,1(M  0 

+  4.4 

1.920.3 

2,038  9 

+  6.2 

1.778.0 

1,818.6 

+  2.3 

16.2 

17.1 

+  6.8 

315.4 

330.1 

+  4.7 

3.608.7 

8.769.5 

+  4.4 

$  993  6 

$1,120.8 

+  12.8 

609.2 

787.5 

+  17.6 

144  9 

140.5 

+  1.1 

29  3 

35  6 

+  21 .5 

131.1 

144.9 

+10.5 

843.9 

968.9 

+  18.8 
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The   gcograpbical   distribution    of  ape  in  each  depositor,  on  June  4, 

savings    banks    (both    mutual    and  l*Ji3,  us  compiled  by  the  Comptroller 

■toekT  with  the  number  of  depotitoxs,  of  the  Currency,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 

the  ■mount  of  deposits,  and  the  aver*  lowing  tshle: 


Kaf*t*ru  8t«l<!3  

tioaUiem  itaUa  

Middle  Western  staiea 

Wcstt-rn  Pt^t«S. 
JP»ciUc  atatca  

Totn!,  U  P    ,  . 


Number  of 
Banks 

^Bmbe^«rf 

Avertk£9 
to  Eacn 
DepoatUir 

413 

3.572,128 

$l,489.835.7ai.3fi 

S417  07 

243 

4.333.008 

2,161.418,515.  ti2 

4US.76 

193 

490,318 

96,564,206.87 

190  l>4 

891 

1.337,783 

482.051.614.21 

360  34 

58 

68,622 

16.068.015.08 

234  15 

180 

964,477 

481.405.861 ,05 

499.20 

1.978 

10.706,930 

$1.727,4UJ.9:iU.7'J 

$439  07 

Banking  Power  of  the  United 
States.  ~  Bringing  together  all  the 
banking  iuatitutions  of  the  United 
States  which  reported  to  the  Comp> 
troller  of  the  Currency  for  the  CRll 
of  June  4,  1913,  numbering  25,003 
banks,  we  find  the  aggregate  amounts 
of  their  principal  items  of  resources 
and  liabilities  to  be  as  follows,  in 
millions  of  dollars: 


the  capital,  the  perceuia^e  of  surplus 
which  banks  are  required  by  theN'a' 
tional  I^anking  Act  to  accuniulatei 
I'or  some  time  previous  the  Comp- 
troller Murray  in  April  the  ofTice  has 
secure  improvement  in  the  examina- 
tions of  national  banks  made  by  their 
own  directors;  and  on  Feb.  4  he  is- 
sued a  statement  that: 


Total  reaourcM  $25,712.1 

Loans  and  discounts   14.020 . 7 

Bouds.  i>ecuritie«, etc   5.407  J  ,         [1,^,  iKjards  in  country  banks,  out- 

CasLiaUank..  y " 'j.'illA  Hide  w£   ilio  officers,   were  not  usually 


It  has  aluuy.s  been  claimed  that  the 
directors'  t-xuxaiuuiious  were  luellieleut, 
for  the  rea.sou  that  lUe  men  who  coosti- 


Capital,  surplus  and  uadinded 

profiU   4,346.6 

Individual  dspoiiw   17,47A.7 

The  figure  for  depo.sits  is  exclusive  of 
United  States  deposits  6 19,725,039, 
sjid  postal-savings  deposits,  $25,242,- 
015. 

There  were  in  addition  about  3,261 
banks,  chiefly  brokerage  concerns, 
with  aggregate  capital  estimated  at 
965,000,000,  from  which  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  wss  unable  to 
obtain  reports. 

BANK  EXAOTNATTOK  AVB 
KEQULATION 

National  Banks . — Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Lawrence  O.  Murray 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  resig 
nation  on  April  26  the  important 
plans  he  had  been  carrying  out  for 
several  years,  for  making  more  elTec- 
tive  the  bank-examining  work  of  the 
Comptroller's  oflice,  and  for  bringing 
about  cooperation  between  the  exam- 
iners of  the  national  and  of  the  state 
governments.  In  March  he  began  an 
organ i7.ed  effort  through  bank  exam- 
iners to  stop  the  practice  of  paying 
dividends  out  of  surplus  when  the 
Sttipltts  is  less  tban  ZO  per  cent,  of 


ually 

ca|>able  of  accurately  exaiulnlng  the 
bank's  affairs  outsido  of  counilug  the 
cash  and  examlnfog  the  loans  and  dia- 

counts.  This  Is  not  now  the  t;i  ■  As 
a  result  of  the  tampali;tj  of  tvlui aitiiu 
<  an  led  on  by  tbe  Ooinptrollt-r's  olllre 
during  the  last  year,  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  ri>i)(»rts  now  hrliij;  received 
are  found  to  cover  practl rally  every  es- 
Hcntinl  point  in  the  banic  s  examination, 
and  the  percentage  of  satisfactory  re> 
ports  Is  becoming  greater  every  day. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Comp- 
troller Murray  in  April  the  office  has 

been  in  charge  of  Acting  Comptroller 

Thomas  P.  Kane. 

State  Banks. — ^The  movement  for 
more  efficient  supervision  of  state 

hankinj;  institutions  continued 
throu;jliout  tlie  year.  A  decision  in 
tlie  Court  of  Chancery  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  establishes  the  riffht  of  the 
state  Superintendent  of  Bankinrj  to 
take  over  the  assets  of  insolvent  banks 
and  to  institute  suits  in  conducting 
their  liquidation.  A  new  banJting 
code  enacted  in  Colorado  p\vp<^  fjrent- 
ly  increased  powers  to  the  state  Bank- 
ing Commission.  Indiana  passed  a 
law  on  May  13,  increasing  from  two 
to  Ave  the  number  of  reports  required 
to  be  made  each  ytrar  by  trust  com- 
panies to  tbe  state  Banking  Depart- 
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mont.  A  New  York  statute  enacted 
oa  ^  requires  directors  ui  aluLe 

baoln  and  trust  oomponiet  to  examine 

twice  a  year  into  the  loans  ruul  dl^- 
counta  made  to  oflicera  or  directors 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  oflicials  or 
other  organizations  in  wliich  they 
have  a  beneficial  interest.  A  state- 
ment of  such  liabilities  must  be  tiled 
with  the  state  Banking  Department 
On  May  14  a  law  was  paaaed  in 
Kew  York  authorizing  the  su|>t'r!n- 
teadent  of  banks  to  rei^uire  any  bank 
or  banker  to  open  and  keep  booka  in 
the  form  the  superintendent  of  bauaks 
may  require  to  eruible  him  to  ascer> 
lam  the  Hue  cuuditiou  of  the  bank. 
The  state  of  Washington  enacted  a 
considerable  amount  of  banking  legis- 
laticn  during  ilm  year,  amont^  tlie 
acUs  a  law  placing  private  bank:i  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  state  Bank- 
ing  Department. 

State  Legislation  — Of  the  mnss  of 
banking  legi^iatiou  u£  the  states  iu 
1018  the  more  important  acts  may 
be  briefly  summarized.  An  Alabama 
act  of  March  13  ro<]uire3  trust  com- 
pauiea  to  keep  a  iu  per  cent,  reserve 
In  cash  against  oommeroial  deposits. 
New  York  (April  18)  reduced  the 
minimum  cap)ital  and  surplus  reqtiircd 
of  trust  couipauiea  having  the  privi- 
lege of  operating  branches  outside  of 
the  state  from  $5,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000.  It  also  (Ch.  670)  prohibited 
any  corporation  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly making  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  borrower  to  pay  f.,r 
or  hold  shiares  of  its  capital  6t4.uk, 
unless  the  loan  is  made  upon  security 
worth  at  least  15  per  cent,  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  In  his  an- 
nual report  of  Dec  31,  1912,  the  state 
superintendent  of  banks  in  New  York 
rt'conimendi'd  that  on  account  of  its 
many  incongruities,  obsolete  provi- 
sions, and  ambiguities,  the  entire 
banking  law  of  New  York  state 
should  be  rewritten  by  a  conmilssion 
of  experts  to  hi^  'rj  pninted  by  the 
governor.  An  act  pioviding  for  such 
&  oommission  was  passed  on  May  26. 
A  commisaion  of  13  members  nf  which 
A*  Barton  Hepburn  is  chairman,  has 
been  appointed  and  will  submit  its 
report  in  February,  1914.  Oklnlioma, 
in  addition  to  making  cortain  c1uiii2;oh 
in  its  deposit-^aranty  law,  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  bank  officers  from 


S64 


Irndinfi;  money  to  companies  in  whicli 
ihey  arc  interested,  except  on  the 
written  autiiority  of  &  majority  of 
the  board  of  directors.  An  interest* 
in::  innovation  is  made  in  the  recently 
enacted  Teunet>.see  banking  law  ac- 
cording to  tirhich  the  governor  selects 
the  superintendent  of  bank!^  from 
a  list  of  five  names  submitted  by 
the  Tennessee  Bankers'  Assoelation. 
Among  the  numerous  acts  relating 
to  banking  passed  by  the  state  of 
Washington,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  abov^  may  be  eited  an 
act  punishing  the  making  of  deroga* 
tory  statements  conct-rniiig  banks,  and 
an  act  authorizing  ciiie^  ui  tiie  first 
elass  to  put  up  securities  instead  of 
a  surety  bond  :      municipal  deposits. 

Uniforrn  State  Laws. — During  the 
year  ^il  blate  leuiblaturei  were  in 
session*  and  this  faet»  together  with 
the  activity  of  euch  organizations  aa 
the  American  Bankers'  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Assomation, 
has  resulted  in  considerable  prog[reBa 
in  the  line  of  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion in  such  matters  as  u<^otiabla 
instruments,  bills  of  lading,  ware* 
house  receipts,  and  the  like. 

The  Uniform  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Act  was  pas^ied  during  the  vear 
by  live  more  states,  namely,  Arkan* 
sas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kotk  and  Vermont.  It  is  now  the  law 
in  every  state  of  the  liuiua  except 
six,  California,  Georgia,  Maine,  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina  and  Texas. 

L'p  to  the  close  of  the  year  1012 
the  Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act  had 
been  passed  in  10  states.  During  tbo 
year  1913  but  one  state,  New  Jersey, 
passed  the  Act,  although  in  several 
states  a  bill  passed  one  hou^e  of  the 
legislature. 

At  the  opening  of  the  special  aes- 

sion  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  Sen- 
ator JPomercne  reintroduced  with  a 
few  changes  his  bill  relating  to  bills 
of  lading  in  interstate  and  foreii^n 
commerce  (.1.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  360). 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  almost 
entirely  ahMorhr-d  during  the  special 
session  willi  larifT  ami  currency  legis- 
lation the  eouHideration  of  the  bill 
hnd  to  be  postponed  until  the  regular 
Bcsjiion. 

statcuicixL^i  iui  dcdil  was  pa^^scd  in 
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fLre  states,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Uaine, 

Utah  and  Vermont,  and,  with  some 
changes,  in  a  sixth  states  Maasachu- 
setU. 

Four  statea,  Cooneetieut,  Oregon, 

Ohio  and  Washington,  passed  the  uni- 
form act  to  punish  derogatory  state* 
uients  ailecting  banks. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  prog- 
ress during  the  vf^rtr  fif  f-thcr  uniform 
bills  relating  to  banking  matters  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  the  American  Bankers* 
Convention  section  of  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  CfhronicU  for  Oct*  18, 
1913  (pp.  130-136). 

THE  TEDEBAXi  BE8EBVE  ACT 

Defects  of  the  Banking  System.— 
The  year  1913  Iki  be«  n  one  of  great 
activity  in  the  ticld  of  hankin^^  re- 
form, and  this  activity  has  centered 
about  the  Owen-Glass  Currency  bill, 
the  history  of  which  is  treated  else- 
where in  thi'^  volume  (see  T,  American 
Uiatory).  Here  will  be  discussed  a 
few  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  bill,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  probable  influence  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  American  banking. 

The  chief  defects  of  onr  American 
banking  system  are  generally  recog- 
nized to  be:  (1)  exhctnc  (lfe<'ntrali/a- 
tion,  a  defect  which  finds  expression 
largely  in  scattered  and  immobile  re- 
serves;  (2)  inelasticity  of  bank 
credit,  both  deposit  and  bank-note; 
(3)  wasteful  and  unscientific  method 
of  caring  for  public  funds. 

Decentralization  and  Immobility  of 
Keserves. — We  have  in  this  country 
upwards  of  30,000  independent  bank- 
ing establifHhments,  of  which  approxi- 
mntfly  7,500  are  national  banks,  ap- 
proximately 4,000  are  private  bank- 
ing concerns,  and  the  renudnder  are 
state  institutions,  either  commercial 
banki,  trust  oornpanies  or  savings 
banks  under  3tat<i  cliarters.  These 
banks  are  owned  largely  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  communities  in  wliich 
they  are  located,  and  tlio  bu'^inr-sq  of 
most  of  them  is  chiefly  local  in  char- 
acter. Recently,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  growth  of  the  activities  of  bill- 
brokerage  houses,  local  banks  have 
been  resorting  in  an  increasing  degree 
to  ont-Of-town  business.  Except  for 
the  rather  loose  association  of  the 


t)anks  in  the  clearing  houses  of  onr 

principal  cities  and  for  a  growing 
community  of  interest,  these  banks 
may  be  considered  as  independent 
units  each  working  for  itself.  There 

is  little  team  work.  Tn  times  of 
threatened  panic  the  dilTerent  parts 
of  the  system  work  at  cross  purposes 
and  without  leadership.  Bank  re- 
serves are  widely  scattered  and  jeal- 
ously held  instead  of  being  centralized 
and  quickly  applied  where  most 
needed,  as  is  done  in  France,  Ger* 
many  :inr!  lui^j'lrtnrl. 

This  defect  the  iederal  Reserve  Act 
proposes  to  remedy  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  numt)er  of  r^onal 
bunks  known  as  Fr  lev, i  l  ro^^^rvf  bnnks, 
each  of  which  will  be  owned  by  the 
national  banlcs  of  Its  district  and 
by  such  qualified  state  banks  as 
choose  to  join.  The  regional  banks 
will  hold  a  large  part  of  the  reserve 
money  of  member  banks,  and  deposits 
by  the  member  banks  with  the  regional 
l<;(iik«  will  be  counlt'd  up  to  a  cer- 
ium iiiiiit  as  legal  reserve  money. 
After  a  transition  period  is  passed, 
during  which  a  declining  percentage 
of  reserve  money  am  be  held  with 
reserve  and  central  reserve  city  na- 
tional banks,  all  legal  reserve  money 
must  consist  of  cash  on  hani-l  nn  i  on 
deposit  with  the  regional  bank  of  the 
district.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
reserve  money  of  tli*^  country  will 
thus  be  collected  in  these  large  reaet' 
voirs,  and  will  be  so  mobilized  as  to 
enable  'a  large  part  of  the  banking 
stren^^'th  of  the  entire  district  to  be 
diroctt^i  to  the  ])laces  wlipre  most 
needed.  These  regional  banks  will  in 
turn  be  connected  with  each  other 
through  the  Federal  Heserve  Board, 
and  the  reserves  of  the  different  re- 
gional banks  can  be  piped  together 
in  times  of  emergency.  The  act  will 
unclinihtedly  'in  :\  long  way  in  the 
direction  of  mobilizing  our  reserve 
money  and  of  rendering  possible  ef* 
fective  coOpmtioii  among  banks  in 
times  of  emergency. 

Inelasticity  of  Bank  Credit.— The 
second  fundamental  defect  of  our 
banking  system  is  the  inelasticity  of 
l>;mk  credit,  not  only  bank  note 
credit,  but  deposit  credit  as  well.  Our 
bond-secured  bank  notes  are  notori- 
ously inelastic  Their  circulation  re- 
sponds to  variations  in  the  prises  ol 
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Uniiecl  States  bonds  rather  than  tot  of  those  now  outstanding.  In  thdr 


variations  in  the  demands  of  trade. 
When  the  price  of  Govornment  bonds 
declines,  as  happened  for  example  in 
the  period  1889  to  180G,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  bond-secured  national  bank 
notes  tends  to  increase,  although  this 
is  very  liable  to  be  a  time  when  busi- 
ness is  slack  and  the  currency  is  re- 
dundant.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  price  of  (government  bonds  rises, 
as  in  the  period  1881  to  1889,  the 
profits  on  bank  note  circulation  de- 
cline, and  the  circulation  is  reduced, 
although  this  is  very  liable  to  be  a 
time  when  business  is  calling  for  an 
increased  amount  of  currency. 

Our  loan  and  deposit  credit  is 
also  lacking  in  the  i^uality  of  elas 
tieity*  Aineriean  eommercial  paper 
is  essentially  local  paper.  There  is 
little  paper  in  this  country  which  can 
properly  be  termed  bank  paper  with 
a  broad  discount  market  such  as  is 
found  in  abundance  in  mn-^t  E\iro- 
pean  countries.  The  National  Bank- 
ing Act  as  interpreted  by  the  courts 
prevents  national  banks  from  ac- 
cept in.'  time  bills  drawn  upon  them. 
The  business  public  looks  with  dis- 
approval upon  the  redisconnting  of 
its  paper  by  banks,  and  there  is  no 
great  bank  in  the  country  like  the 
central  banks  of  Europe  thai  stands 
always  ready  to  reatseount  high- 
grade  commercial  paper  on  demand. 
When  we  add  to  tiieso  facts  tlie  rigid 
nature  of  our  legal  reserve  ret^uire- 
ments,  the  strongly  seasonal  eharaeter 
of  the  dcnianda  for  currrnry  and 
credit  in  our  great  agricultural  in- 
dustry, the  daii.^  rous  method  by 
which  we  pyramid  our  bank  reserves, 
and  th"  ^x-tensivo  investment  of  vola- 
tile deposits  of  reserve  money  in  call 
loans,  we  see  that  the  United  States 
is  at  once  a  country  where  elasticity 
of  bank  credit  is  particularly  impor- 
tant and  peculiarly  Kicking. 

O^e  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  is  that  it  provides 
the  mechanism  for  bringing  about 
this  much  needed  elasticity.  The  act 
will  substitute  an  elastic  asset  bank- 
note currency  for  the  present  inela!«tic 
bond  secured  currenoy.  It  provides 
for  the  retirement  of  the  national 
bank  notes  by  the  end  of  20  years, 
and  for  f'ln  permissive  retirement  in 
the  interim  of  five  per  cent,  a  year 


place  the  act  authorizes  an  asset 
bank-note  currency  called  "^Federal 
reserve  notes."*  These  notes  may  be 
issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bkiard 
to  the  re<Tional  banks  only  on  the 
application  of  the  latter  and  against 
the  pledge  of  their  full  value  in  high- 
grade  commercial  paper.  The  notes 
will  be  thoroun;lily  well  securrl  by 
the  high  character  of  the  assets  back 
of  them  and  by  what  amounts  to  a 
Government  guaranty.  Adequate  pro* 
vision  is  made  for  their  prompt  con- 
vertibility throughout  the  country. 
The  notes  will  be  elastic  because 
they  can  be  issued  only  when  de- 
manded by  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  country  as  expressed  in  redis- 
counts with  the  regional  banks,  aiftd 
because  there  is  provided  an  pfTectivo 
nicelianism  to  enforce  their  relirement 
as  soon  as  they  are  not  needed. 

More  important  even  than  the  pro- 
visions of  the  jjili  for  an  elastic  bank- 
note credit  are  those  for  an  elastic 
deposit  credit,  since  upwards  of  80 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  business 
is  performed  by  deposit  credit  through 
the  instrumentality  of  checks.  A 
greater  elasticity  of  deposit  ettdlt 
the  Act  proposes  to  secure  chiefly 
in  three  way«i.  (1)  Less  rigid  re- 
serve requirements;  the  Act  requires 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  esCab- 
lish  a  graduated  tax  upon  the 
amounts  by  wliich  the  reserves  afrainst 
deposits  amy  be  permitted  to  fall  be- 
low a  specified  level ;  and,  in  order  to 
meet  great  emcrpenei.^a.  it  autliorizes 
the  Board  "to  susp'jnd  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  30  days,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  renew  such  suspension  for 
periods  not  exceeding  15  days,  any  re- 
serve requirement  specified"  in  the 
Act.  (2)  Bank  acceptances;  by  au- 
thorizing banks  to  accept  certain 
classes  of  time  bills  drawn  upon  them 
the  Act  makes  it  possible  for  a  bank 
with  good  credit  to  loan  that  credit 
through  assiuiiin<:  a  continrrent  liabil- 
ity on  commercial  pai)er,  thereby  giv- 
ing tlie  paper  a  much  wider  market- 
ability. (3)  Rediscount  privileges; 
under  the  privilec^e  of  re<llscount 
winch  tlie  regional  l)anks  will  extend 
to  member  banks,  and  the  privilege 
of  counting  deposits  with  regional 
banks  as  reserve  money,  a  member 
bank  with  redisoountable  ffmnfPtryiri 
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paper  will  always  have  the  meana 
of  strengthening  ite  reserves  in  time 

of  need. 

Here  we  have  a  mechanism  well 
calculated  to  develop  gradually  a 

groat  national  discount  inarl;rt  for 
conunercial  paper,  make  relatively  less 
impurtuut  bpeculative  call  loans  uu  a 
bank  asset,  and  lessen  in  the  future 
the  probaln'.itii'i,  of  fman -[  il  p  inics. 
wasteful  and  Unscientific  Method 


providing  (Section  16)  that  "the  mon* 

eys  held  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  except  the  five  pr-r  centum 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  outstand- 
ing national  bank-notes,  may  ...  be 
deposited  in  Federal  reserve  banks, 
which  bank.s  shall  act  os  tiseal  agents 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  deposited  in  such 
banks,  and  disbursements  may  be  made 
of  Caring  for  Public  Funds. — Under  by  checks  drawn  against  such  depos- 
our  present  laws  United  States  Gov-  its."  1  ri  ier  the  new  plan  the  Secre- 
crnment  funds  may  be  kept  either  in  '  Uiry  of  the  Treasury  is  still  given 


national  banks  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  in  the  various  aub-treasuries, 

of  which  there  are  nine.  Tlie  appor- 
tionment of  the  funds,  on  the  one 
band,  between  the  sub-treasuries  and 

the  banks,  and,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
among  the  banks  themselves,  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
vision (Rev.  Stat.  5153)  that  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shill  dis- 
tribute the  deposits  as  far  as  prac- 
ticably equitably  between  the  duf^- 
ent  states  and  sections." 

The  evils  of  this  system  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  seeks  to  cor- 
rect may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  tlio  continual  hoarding' 
in  treasury  vaults  of  sums  ranging 
from  something  like  60  million  to 
150  million  dollars,  involving  an  an- 


large  power  and  responsibility  in  ap- 
portioning Government  funds  among 

the  different  regional  hanks. 

It  will  doubtless  require  consider- 
able time  for  the  new  plan  to  be  put 
into  full  operation.  To  be  thoroughly 
cfToctive  It  will  require  many  impor- 
tant changes  in  our  present  banking 
practices,  as  for  example,  a  more 
favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
business  men  and  banks  toward  the 
rediscounting  of  commercial  paper, 
the  development  of  the  use  of  bank 
acceptances,  an  increasing  resort  on 
the  part  of  banks  to  commercial  bills 
and  notes  as  a  form  of  investment, 
and  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
bank  assets  invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  in  paper  secured  by  stocks 
and  bonds.  Ultimately  the  Act  will 
cause  the  development  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  broad  discount  market  simi- 


nual  loss  to  the  public  of  the  interest  l^r  to  those  of  the  chief  European 
"  '    -  -  •  countries,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 

tion of  our  best  commercial  paper 
will  hrcntv.e  Tiational  and  even  inter- 
national in  its  marketability. 


upon  these  vast  hoardings,  in  addi- 
tion to  tiie  expenses  of  administra- 
tion; (2)  disturbances  in  the  money 
market  affectintr  intnreat  rates  and 
prices  which  frequently  arise  from 
variations  in  the  net  receipts  or  dis- 
bursements of  the  independent  treas- 
ury; ('^)  tlie  onerous  task  imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
apportioning  Governmoit  funds  be- 
tween independent  trrnsnry  and  banks 


POSTAL  BAYZSQB  SYSTEX 

The  po?tal  savings  system  inaugu- 
rated in  15)11  has  continued  to  pros- 
per during  the  year.  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1913  postal  savings 
facilities  had  been  extended  to  12,151 


and  among  the  banks  themselves,  a  po^t  offices  and  to  007  branches  and 


task  which  places  a  great  power  and 
responsibility  over  the  money  market 
in  the  hands  of  an  appointive  Gov- 
ernment ol&cer;  (4)  the  practice  of 
banks  of  leaning  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  aid  in  the  form  of  additional 
Govemmenf  dppogJts  in  times  of  pres- 
sure instead  of  depending  upon  them- 
selves. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  eliminates 
moat  of  then  evils  at  a  stroice  by 


stations.  All  Presidential  ofhccs  are 
now  savings  depoeitories,  also  approx- 
imately 4,000  offices  of  the  fourth 
class.  Recently  the  system  was  ex- 
tended to  Hawaii,  where  it  will  be 
remembered  a  postal  savings-bank  sys- 
tem existed  from  1886  to  IDOO  which 
was  discontinued  by  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

In  an  address  before  the  annual 
conventioii  of  the  American  BanlMrtf 
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Association  at  Boston  on  Oct.  7,  Car- 
ter B.  Keene,  Director  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System,  sinnniarized  its  de* 
velopment  in  tlie  following  laiigutge: 

On  June  .^0  last,  the  ond  of  the  fiscal 
oar,  wo  had  on  deposit,  In  round  num- 
ers.  $;{:{. 80().(H>0,  staudiuK  to  the  credit 
of  y;;8,(HMi  dt-iio.sliors.  Ntir  1h  this  all, 
tor  $3,5UU,0OU  has  b<>eo  drawn  from  pos- 
tal savings  depositories  for  the  purcliase 
ot  Government  bonds.  ...  A  large  per- 
centage  of  the  postal  ss vines  depositors 
ars  In  dtles  or  In  communitlai  where  the 


larger  lodnstries  are  carried  on  chiefly 
Uy  foreign  ur  transient  labor.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  savings  deposltora 
In  New  York  City  are  foreign  bom,  and 
82  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  belong  lo 
them.  Two'tblrds  of  tne  depositors  at 
lUme.  Mont.,  are  for»l;;n  born,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  deposits  are  in  th<'ir 
names.  One-half  of  the  depositors  in 
Clilcngo  are  foreign  born,  and  to  their 
credit  stand  three-fourths  of  the  de- 
posits. .  .  .  The  prediction  that  the  pos> 
'&i  MLT^ngs  Hystem  would  keep  on  this 
sRw  of  the  Atlantic  enormous  sums 
which  had  hitherto  gone  abroad  has  been 
fulfilled. 


INSURANCE 


LIFE  INSVBANGB 

Wbkdbll  M.  SnoNo 

General.— The  history  of  life  insur- 
ance in  IDhi  has  lM»en  one  of  satis- 
factory and  not  very  eventful  prog- 
ress, interfered  with  somewhat  by  the 
financial  depression  that  has  existed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  ! 
While  statistics  arc  not  avaihible  till 
some  time  after  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  is  kiio\vri  that,  tltough  some  of  the 
largest  companiea  will  sliow  increases 
in  the  amount  of  new  business,  many 
companies  will  fall  short  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  tlie 
total  new  business  will  show  much  if 
any  increase.  A  result*  however,  as 
good  as  Is  now  indicated*  may  proper- 
ly be  regarded  as  very  favorable  for  a 
year  in  which  there  has  been  such 
great  caution  in  all  kinds  of  commit- 
ments. 

The  straitened  financial  condition, 
and  the  need  for  ready  money,  has 
been  seen  in  the  rapid  increase  in 
loans  on   policies   during  the  year. 
While  in  recent  years  each  year  has 
seen  a  large  increase,  in  almost  all  \ 
eompanies,  of  the  policy  loans  over  the  i 
previous   year,   the   increase   during ' 
1913  has  been  at  a  considerably  more  j 
rapid  rate  than  in  the  years  preced- 1 
ing.    As    was    explained    a  t    some  • 
length  in  the  Year  Book  for  1912  (p. 
353),  the  ultimate  effect  of  policy 
loans  is  apt  to  be,  after  a  few  years, 
the  surrender  of  the  policy.    In  con- 
sequence, an  increase  in  loans  such  ! 
as  that  taking  place  during  1913  is 
IKMltively  detrimental,  and  will  mean 
more  surrenders  in  later  years. 

For  several  years  some  of  the  in- 
surance commissioners  have  held  that 
tin  promising  in  the  policy  oontraot 


of  the  right  to  obtain  loan  or  sur- 
render values,  practically  on  demand, 
constitutes  a  danger  to  the  company 
in  times  of  financial  depression  or 
panic.  Minnesota  and  Connecticut 
iiave  now  passed  statutes  requiring 
that  policies  shall  reserve  to  the  In- 
Buranco  companies  the  right  to  defer 
the  making  of  any  loan  or  paying  of 
any  cash  surrender  value  60  days  or 
more  from  the  date  of  application. 
Such  a  statute  indicates  a  striking 
contrast  in  the  present  attitude  to 
that  of  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when 
statutes  were  multiplied  reouirlng  the 
companies  to  give  surrender  values 
and  loans  nearly  up  to  the  full  re- 
serve. It  indicates  a  reatimtion  that 
the  guaranty  of  too  great  surrender 
and  loan  privileges  to  the  policyhold- 
ers may  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  policyholders  as  a  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  statistics  given  on 
a  subsequent  page,  ending  with  those 
for  the  year  1912,  we  find  that  the 
totals  under  every  one  of  the  head- 
inj^s  have  increased  in  each  year  from 
the  preceding  year,  and  we  further 
find  tiiat,  in  general,  the  progress 
has  been  quite  uniform.  If  the  sta- 
tistics for  101.1  wore  available,  we 
should  undoubtedly  find  the  tenden- 
cies very  much  the  same,  except  as 
modified  somewhat  by  the  effect  of  the 
finnncial  deprf-sion  of  the  year. 

Income  Tax.— The  income  tax  as 
applied  to  the  incomes  of  life-insur- 
ance companies  will  not  differ  mreatly 
in  its  effect  from  the  corporation  tax 
and  is,  on  the  whole  perhaps,  more 
favorable  to  them.  As  regards  the 
payments  by  the  companies  on  ac- 
count of  policies  the  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  makes  practically  all  these  ex- 
empt from  the  tax.  Under  the  first 
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draft  of  the  bill,  howevor,  it  appoarod 
as  if  nearly  all  such  payments,  even 
the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
policy  to  the  benr'firinry  on  the  death 
of  the  insured,  would  be  taxed  as  part 
of  the  income  of  the  payee,  and  it  was 
011)7  alter  strenuoue  protests  from 
the  coropanipfl,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  policyholders,  that  this  was 
changed. 

State  Insurance. — In  1011  the  state 

of  Wisconsin  started  a  «o]!f^me  of 
state  insurance,  as  explaincv  m  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1912  (p.  365).  The 
200  applications  for  inpiurance  re- 
quired before  policies  could  be  is- 
eued  were  not  obtained  until  October, 
1913,  eo  that  the  real  operation  of 
the  scheme  13  just  begun.  The  ex- 
ponents of  the  schen.c  believe  that 
the  savings  in  agents'  commission-^ 
and  in  the  salaries  of  ofRcers  will  give 
cheap  in^iirnnce.  .-is  tending  to  pre- 
vent this  result  are :  (l)the  probabil- 
ity of  a  high  mortality  because  of  a 
lack  of  special  training  of  the  medical 
examiners  and  of  the  oflicers  who  pass 
on  the  desirability  of  the  risks,  and 
hecauae  of  the  poorer  average  of  the 
risks  who  seek  insurance  tliemselves 
as  compared  with  those  induced  to 
apply  by  agenU^'  efforts;  and  (2)  the 
prorahifity,  if  no  agents  are  employed, 
of  an  nmou  t  of  business  too  small 
to  be  conducted  economically.  This 
latter  prohability  is  now  emphasized 
by  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken 
to  obtain  a  few  applications,  notwith- 


freneral  mortality  tables  in  which  all 
classes  of  insured  lives  were  combined. 
In  1903  the  results  of  the  Specialised 
Investigation,  a  large  and  important 
investigation  along  similar  lines  by 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
were  published.  The  present  Investi* 
gation  is  of  even  greater  scope  than 
the  Specialized  Investigation  and  is 
participated  In  by  48  companies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in- 
cluding practically  all  of  the  impor- 
tant companies  of  both  countries. 
While  the  general  mortality  of  the 
companies  participating  has  been  ob- 
tained, to  a  certain  extent,  in  order 
to  have  the  appropriate  standard 
with  whieh  to  compare  the  mortality 
in  special  classes,  no  general  mortal- 
ity tal)le  is  to  be  formed.  Some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  investigation  will 
be  seen  from  an  enumeration  of  a 
few  of  thr  ^ubjrrt=i  and  classes  inves- 
tigated, such  as  weight  with  reference 
to  height  and  age,  causes  of  death, 
overwdghts,  underweights,  large  men^ 
small  men,  rn  irried  women,  unmar- 
ried women,  family  history  of  tuber- 
eulosis,  different  classes  of  miners, 
different  classes  of  employees  in  tho 
iron  business,  and  different  races. 

Group  Insurance.— One  of  the  new 
departures  has  been  the  active  taking 
up  of  group  insurance  by  several 
prominent  companies.  Under  this 
scheme  a  homogeneous  group,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  employees  of  a 
.  .  ,  department    .store,    are    all  insured 

standing  the  great  amount  of  free  .  ^jtbout  medical  examination,  the  rate 


advertising  the  scheme  has  received 
through  the  press. 

Mortality  Investigation. — A  rrreat 


charged  not  being  necessarily  the  same 
as  that  where  medical  exsmination  is 
furnished.    The  theory  on  which  in- 


niortality  investigation  is  now  in  .  surance  is  thus  given  without  medical 
progress,  and  some  of  its  fruits  are  [  examination  is  that  where  all  the 
shown  In  the  publication  of  the  first!  persons  of  a  group  are  insured,  par- 
three  volumes  of  results.  It  is  the  ticularly  of  a  group  employed  active- 
Medico-Actuarial  Investigation,  un-  ly,  the  company  will  get  risks  of 
dertaken  jointly  by  the  Association  of  whieh  the  average  is  at  least  as  good 
Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors  and  1  as  the  average  of  population  and 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. '  probably  better,  since  all  these  per- 
Until  recent  years,  important  mor-  sons  are  in  sufficiently  good  health 


tality  investigations  have  been  for 

the  purpose  of  forming  mortality 
tables.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  greatest  progress  was 
to  hs  obtained,  for  the  present  at 
leaat,  hy  special  investigations,  such 
as  the  mortality  of  different  selected 
classes  and  the  effect  of  different  in- 
fluences, rather  than  hy  forming  sew 


to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  their  em- 

ployment  in  active  service.  It  is  not 
at  nil  the  same  as  offering,  generally, 
insurance  without  medical  examina^ 
tion,  because  it  does  not  ^ve  the  op- 
portunity of  selection  against  the 
company.  The  taking  up  of  group  in- 
surance in  this  way  has  aroused  con- 
siderahle  opposltton  in  fraternal  in- 
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iurance  circles,  where  it  seems  to  be 
regarded   uh   a   trespassing  on  the 

ground  of  fraternal  sf>cietirs. 

Dividends. — One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory features  of  the  healthful  de> 
▼elopments  of  insurance  since  1906  is 
the  incroase  in  the  nnntial  diviflrnda 
to  policyholders.  For  several  years 
the  dividends  adTaneed  rapidly  in 
amount  until  a  lii^^h  lovcl  was  reached 
and  this  levol  being  rnaintainod. 
Tite  total  aniuuat  of  dividends  paid 
to  policyholders  has  shown  an  even 
greatfr  increase  than  the  amnnnts  of 
the  individual  dividends  themaclves, 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  deferred-dividend 
policie*?  are  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
dividend  period  now  than  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  It  Is  probable  that  in  1913 
the  total  dividends  to  policyholders 
have  hern  in  the  neighborhood  of  $95,- 
000,000  for  companies  reporting  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  eonsiderably 
more  than  twice  the  amount  paid  in 
1907. 

The  old  rivalry  between  companies 
for  amount  of  new  business,  resulting 

in  excessive  commission.^  to  atliact 
agents,  lias  been  changed  largely  to  a 
rivalry  as  to  which  can  show  the  best 
returns  in  dividends  to  its  policyhold- 
ers, and,  consequently,  the  lowest  ac- 
tual cost  of  insurance.  The  disad- 
vantages and  dangers  of  the  old  rival- 
ry are  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment; tlie  rivalry  in  the  matter  of 
dividend  payuients  also  is  not  with- 
out its  danger.  That  danger  is  the 
same  that  occurs  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness- (ho  t.'iniitiif ion  to  p'ly  larger 
dividends  than  the  company  can  af- 
ford. With  the  present  state  supervi- 
sinn  and  statutory  requirements,  this 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  serious,  but 
might  easily  result  in  keeping  siirplus 
or  contingent  guarantee  funds  down 
to  a  lower  point  than  they  should 
be,  and  thus  threaten,  not  the  sol- 
vcncv,  but  the  best  success  of  the 
company. 

Problems. — The  chief  prohlcm  con- 
fronting insurance  companies  at  the 

g resent  time,  and  whicn  is  likely  to 
i  a  continuing  problem,  is  the  one 
refnrred  to  at  length  in  the  Yi:ab 
Book  for  1912  {p.  353),  that  of  loans, 
to  which,  perhaps,  we  should  add,  that 
of  surrenders  and  lapses.  The  sur- 
nnders  and  lapses  we  may  considet 


to  a  large  extent  wastage  in  life  in- 
surance, and  the  objection  to  policy 
loans  is  the  extent  to  whicli  they  con- 
tribute to  later  surrenders  by  the 
loading  up  of  the  insttrel  with  in- 
terest in  addition  to  his  premiums, 
perhaps  in  order  to  obtain  money  for 
some  far  from  necessary  expenditure, 
Wh^  we  speak  of  the  surrender  or 
1  i|'^e  of  ]Kdieie9  as  resulting  in  most 
of  the  wastage  in  the  business,  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  a  large  part  of 
the  expense  that  the  policy  causes 
comes  in  the  first  year,  and  nearly 
all  in  the  first  few  years;  conse- 
quently, if  a  policy  is  taken  out  and 
carried  a  few  years,  and  then  lapsed 
or  surrendered,  thi=;  policy  has  caused 
very  nearly  as  much  expense  as  it 
would  were  it  kept  in  force  for  many 
years,  and  for  this,  of  eourse,  the  pol- 
icyholder must  in  some  way  par.  A 
scrutiny  of  the  two  columns  of  sur- 
renders and  lapses  for  companies  re- 
port ing  to  the  state  of  New  York 
in  the  table  below  gives  an  idea 
what  a  tremendous  waste  there  ia. 
Some  part  of  the  surrenders  is  doubt- 
less necessary,  hrcanse  of  financial 
inability  to  continue  the  policy  or 
because  the  object  for  which  the  pol- 
icy was  taken  out  no  longer  exists. 
A  much  larger  part  of  the  surrenders, 
however,  undoubtedly  comes  either 
from  the  piling  up  of  loans  on  the 
policies  or  from  the  direct  attraction 
of  the  liirrh  surrender  values  noiw 
given  by  all  companies, 

Tascation.— One  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  life  insurance  has  to  eon- 
tend  is  that  it  is  not  generally  real- 
ized that  participating  insurance  is 
in  its  essenee  a  cooperative  scheme  of 
obtaining  insurance  at  cost;  this  is 
true  in  the  well-conducted  stock  com- 
panies which  issue  participating  in- 
surance as  well  as  in  the  mutual 
companies.  As  a  result,  undoubtedly, 
of  such  misunderstand intr,  all  com- 
panies are  taxed  by  the  dilTerent  states 
on  their  premium  receipts,  apparently 
on  the  throrv  that  the  tax  thus  paid 
comes  out  of  the  profits  of  a  big  cor- 
poration. On  the  contrary,  it  comes 
directly  from  the  policyholders.  Pro- 
vision for  dependents  is  really  philan- 
thropic in  its  nature,  and  should  have 
the  utmost  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  state,  which  otherwise 
might  frequently  have  to  provide  hjf 
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state  cluirity  for  thoie  dependents. 
In  England  this  is  recognized  by  the 
specitic  allowance  of  amounts  paid  for 
insurance  as  a  deduction  from  taxable 
ineonitt.  The  various  states  of  this 
country,  on  tlio  contrary,  tax  tlie  in- 
sured for  the  right  to  make  a  philan- 
thropic use  of  the  amount  he  pays  for 
insurance,  taking,  on  an  average, 
more  than  $1.50  ont  of  every  .«100 
thus  paid.  Considerable  publicity 
has  beoi  f^ven  to  the  illof^eal  nature 
and  inconsistoncy  of  such  taxes,  hut 
60  far  without  producin;;  any  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  repealed  by  the 


various  states  whieh  hm  ImpoMil 

them. 

SUtisUcs.— Tables  of  statistics  for 
1912  and  previous  years  are  mym 

below.  The  most  striking  tbUnfi 
about  those  statistics  is  the  magni- 
tude of  the  amounts  of  insurance  and 
other  amounts  involved,  these  being 

so  large  that  in  order  to  have  the 
table  a  convenient  size  it  is  necessary 
to  give  results  to  uiilliona  only,  and 
the  steady  increase  in  these  amounts 

from  year  to  year.  The  statistics 
liere  given  are  taken  from  the  ln«ur' 
atice  Year  Book, 


STATISTICS  OF  LIFE  INBUBANCE 
(United  Sutes  CoQiNHiies) 


1912 
1011 
1910 
1909 
1008 
1907 


o  -J 


248 
239 
211 
189 
161 
166 


End  of  Year 

•Hi 

$021 

$672 

4.163 

»Ki;{ 

032 

3.871 

HoT 

593 

3,''.»:? 

645 

665 

3.390 

484 

643 

8,066 

M4 

632 

% 


Ss'.i:'. 

77y 
7  IS 
704 
678 


c 

F-3 

414 

387 
3*K) 
335 
804 


3 

a 

t  Tl 

%  y.  — 
.9 


$628 

669 
540 
riOo 
468 
430 


55 


$2,400 
2.101 
1.846 
l.niti 
1.481 
1.363 


'9 

a. 


^1 


$13,Ot^0 
14,577 
13,233 

i2,r,i3 

11.873 
11,604 


year, 


*  Ineludea  araouDto  iBi  apart  for  paymeat  of  dindaads  to  pdicarholden  duiiiis  foUowing 


•  InrluJf^s  iruliistru'd  bn^'ini'^s  in  31  rom; 
t  Dues  uut  uicluilu  uiUiutruil  bustuess. 


SURRENDERS.  LAPSES.  LOANS  AND  DIVIDENDS 
(Life  Companies  Reportiac  to  State  of  New  Yoilc  Only) 


Year 

Number  of 

Amount  in 
Year  (millions) 

Amount  of 
Policies 

Surrendered 
(millions) 

Amount  of 
Policies 
Lapsed 
(millions) 

Policy  Loans 
End  of  Year 
(millions) 

5E 

34 

613,527 

$270 

63fi6 

1648 

$88 

$84 

84 

12.803 

263 

826 

607 

80 

76 

1910  

33 

11.069 

236 

277 

405 

72 

72 

1909  

3,5 

11.110 

2.'iO 

270 

420 

62 

73 

35 

10.623 

250 

314 

390 

52 

71 

87 

10.404 

213 

307 

326 

45 

55 

Industrial  Insurance,— The  statis- 1  1012  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per 
ties  for  this  form  of  insurance,  so  |  cent,  greater  than  in  I!)07.  Beyond 
important  to  the  working  classes,  this  steady  progress  leadinfr  to  the 
show  a  steady  growth  from  year  to  enormous  amounts  shown  in  the  table 
year  in  amount  of  new  insurance  Is-  below,  made  up  mostly  from  policies 
sued,  insurance  in  force,  and  losses  of  not  over  $]()0  or  $200  each,  there 
paid,  each  of  whioh  is  for  the  year  are  no  important  facts  to  nentioiL 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE 
(United  StfttM  Compames) 


Tbab 

Number  of 
CompMUM 

Biuinesfl 
(pniUions) 

Insuhance  in  Force 
▲T  End  of  Y  eab 

A  «  wnii  1  mil  > 

ft^lillVflcl 

(mUUow) 

Paid 
(pnillioiDfl^ 

Number  of 
Policies 
OniUums) 

Amount 
(nuUioBs) 

M12  

31 

$840 

26 

$3,707 

$199 

S5.-J 

1911  

32 

785 

24 

3.423 

183 

30 

1910  

0'> 

749 

23 

3,179 

171 

47 



22 

806 

21 

2.967 

157 

42 

20 

606 

U» 

2.668 

144 

30 

18 

676 

18 

2.676 

169 

38 

Fraternal  Inraranct.— An  important 

event  in  fratcrnnl  insurance  is  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  preat  asso- 
ciations, the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gren  and  the  Associated  Fratemitiea 
of  America.  The  former  and  larger 
of  these  associationa  was  orpani/.ed 
acme  years  ago,  the  membership  con- 
eisting  of  practically  all  the  older 
and  larger  fraternal  order?.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  more  recent  organization  and 
is  composed  of  the  newer  and  smaller 
orders.  For  some  years  there  has 
been  considerable  rivalry  between 
these  associations  growing  out  of  the 
eupposed  conflicting  intwests  ol  the 
new  and  the  old,  hut  the  necessity 
for  the  adoption  of  more  nearly  ade- 
quate rates  by  fraternal  societies  has 
Drought  them  together. 

The  consolidated  organizaUon  is  en- 
listed in  the  support  of  the  "^Tnbilo 
bill."  The  history  of  fraternal  in- 
•uranee  for  the  last  year  or  two 
largely  centers  around  tliis  bill.  In 
it^  original  form  it  provided  for  a 
valuation  in  1917  and  the  gradual 
making  up  from  then  of  whatever 
deficit  then  appeared  in  the  a -  ^r  ts  as 
compared  with  the  necessary  reserve, 
thus  requiring,  from  that  time  at 
least,  the  charging  of  adequate  rates. 
In  its  original  form  it  was  adopted 
by  a  number  of  stat^.  The  require- 
nenta  of  this  form,  however,  seemed 
too  severe  for  many  of  the  orders,  and 
in  consequence  a  modification  of  the 
form  has  been  adopted  which,  while 
striving  for  the  same  general  object 
makes  much  less  rigorous  demands 
but  will,  nevertheless,  result  in  much 
more  nearly  adequate  rates  than  the 
present,  and  put  the  societies  on  a 
better  basis.  In  general  it  may  bo 
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said  that  the  bill  has  now  the  ^up- 
prit  of  all  the  leading  orders  and 
the  united  apprnv.il  of  the  insurance 
commissioners.  Kulier  in  its  origi- 
nal form  or  as  modified,  the  bill  has 
liecn  enacted  by  2.T  states  and  by 
reason  of  official  rulings  the  princ? 
pies  of  the  bill  are  supported  and 
virtually  enforced  in  a  total  of  34 
Btatfo.  Tn  MPe*>rdancc  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Uus  bill  a  valuation  of  as- 
sets and  liabilities  was  submitted  for 
Dec.  31,  1912.  This  .shows  a  great 
deficit  in  the  assets  of  most  of  the  or- 
ganisations compared  with  the  assets 
they  should  have. 

Only  a  few  of  the  societies  have, 
as  yet,  undertaken  to  establish  ade- 
quate premiums,  which,  of  necessity, 
will  be  much  larger  than  the  former 
assessment  rates.  As  anticipated, 
wherever  the  adoption  of  increased 
rules  has  been  undertaken  it  has  re- 
sulted in  much  dissatisfaction  and 
considerable  loss  of  membership.  The 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  as  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
orders,  was  cited  an  illustration  in  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1012  (p.  356).  It 
adopted  increased  rates  to  be  applied 
to  old  members  beginning  with  1913, 
but  an  injunction  was  obtained  in 
Illinois,  its  home  state,  prohibiting 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  rates  and 
contributions  have  betti  continued  on 
the  old  basis  to  await  the  result  of 
an  apperil.  Nevertheless  the  mere  agi- 
tation of  the  question  resulted  in  a 
large  loss  in  membership.  Although 
$42,225,000  new  insurance  was  issued 
during  1012  the  net  loss  for  the  year 
in  business  in  force  was  $317,435,000. 

While  eomparatiyely  few  of  tht 
fraternal  orders  toe,  as  yef^  uadsr* 
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taking  to  increase  their  rates,  the 
•ccoinpanying  statistics  for  1912  show 
a  large  loss  of  business  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  yonr  as  compared  with 
1911.  The  importance  ol  the  fra- 
ternal orders  nay  best  be  seen  by 
eompftring  tbe  figures  ol  new  business 


and  amount  of  business  in  force  with 
those  of  the  life^insuranee  companies, 
the  fij^'uns  for  new  business  being 
about  one  half  and  the  flj^ures  for 
business  in  force  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  eorresponding  figures  for  the  life* 
insurance  companies. 


FRATERNAL  INSURANCE 
(Unttwl  SlatM  Olden) 


o 

• 

2^ 

5 

?^ 

S 

.s  * 

■ — * 

--o.a 

Ybaji 

u  S 

5^ 

as 

gs 

y 

< 

o  a 
-1 

H 

«i  S 
d 

•>'^ 

u 

Total 
Diaburscnu 

(million:* 

End  uf  Y( 

(millions 

Amount 
Force,  Eti 
Ye*r  (mill 

1912  

397 

tl23 

tl32 

995 

$114 

$163 

•1,023> 

91 

tO.472 

1911  

396 

117 

130 

SI 

113 

118 

1.200 

10 

'.».s,{0 

1910  

497 

114 

128 

92 

110 

129 

l,3:tl 

8 

19<-K»  

61.-) 

h2 

120 

S'J 

104 

117 

1,203 

7 

8,920 

M7 

UH 

115 

H4 

98 

104 

1,120 

7 

8,438 

1907  

A43 

96 

110 

81 

96 

86 

1,212 

7 

8,079 

*  DoeiWH  as  ooiBp«i«d  with  1911  ispartly  due  (oineompletafigunsfimnsomeof  theordam 


PaOPEBTY  AND  CASUALTY 

nroxTBAircB 

8.  8.  HUEB!^EB 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. — ^A  nor- 
mal growth  in  the  volume  of  fire  in- 
surance can  be  roportod  for  tho  year 
1912.  The  1913  issue  of  the  Insur- 
ance Tear  Book  furnishes  a  compila- 
tion of  data  for  the  same  number  of 
fire,  firp-n)nrjfio  and  niarinf  cnmpaniea 
and  Lloyds  organizations  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  namely,  621.  The 
total  risks  covered  by  these  companies 
during  1012  amoimted  to  $48,840,380,- 


for  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
This  more  favorable  showing,  how- 
ever, is  not  roflocted  in  the  a;jgrcgato 
dividends  paid,  which  were  nearly 
$1,000,000  less  than  in  1911,  and  over 
$3,000,000  less  than  in  1010.  On  the 
other  hand,  tho  companies  increased 
their  total  assets  during  1912  by  over 
$30,000,000,  and  their  surplus  by 
nearly  $10,000,000. 

An  examination  of  the  summary  of 
the  business  of  234  fire,  fire  marine 
and  marine  companies  do  in;;  Inisiness 
in  New  York,  as  furnished  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  State 
151,  and  increase  of  $2,503,303,501  j  Insurance  Department,  shows  an  in- 
orer  1911  and  $5,716,000,000  over  |  crease  of  $6l)il7,662  In  admitted  as- 
1910.  Net  premiums  auiircLMted  sets  as  compared  with  the  returns  of 
$371,620,000.  or  over  $13,00i).rK)0  in   lOll,  and  an  increase  of  $27,477,920 


excess  of  those  received  during  1011, 
while  those  of  1911  exceeded  those 

of   1010  by  only  $6,187,000.  ToUl 


in  income  and  of  $23,044,413  in  dis- 
bursements $  it  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  21  more  companies  reported 


income  amounted  to  $410,760,000,  or  in  1912  tlian  in  HH  1.    Preiniunia  writ 


$17,794,000  more  than  in  1911.  Paid 
for  losses,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
at  $Hm.f)7:i.(>00,  or  only  $5,156,000  in 
excess  of  the  preceding  year,  whereas 
during  1911  there  was  an  increase  of 
$ie«644,000  over  1910.  Paid-for  ex- 
penses also  increased  dnrinrr  1912  by 
$5,264,000.  Thus,  as  regards  under- 
writing profits,  the  showing  for  1912 
is  eoosiderablj  more  favorable  than 
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ten  increased  $2G,500,000,  while  the 
losses  paid  show  an  increaso  of  about 
$7,000,000.  As  summarized  by  t]ie 
United  Statcft  JiciHeWf  this  summary 
would  seem  to  show  "that  while  the 
business  of  1912  produced  more  satis* 
factory  results  from  an  underwriting 
standpoint  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  lower  values  of  the  securities 
owned  bj  the  oomp^ieSi  however^ 
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FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
(Compiled  from  the  Jnturanc*  Year  Book) 


Year 

Number  of 
( 'omtmnies 
and  Lloyda 

Capital 
(ihousanda) 

Total  Assotii 
Exclusive  of 
Pri'mium  Notes 
(IhouHandH) 

Net 
(thousands) 

*»  3  2 

to 

Total 
Income 
(thousands) 

u  " 

O  ""g 

'"Is 

iS-^  2 
^  t 

^  »  a 
c  < 

5^  i 

J*  2 

1* 

ha© 

•s-s 

1012. 

621 

$96.9  tl 

$78 1.4  7  s 

$292,803 

$371,026 

$4 10.70o'$  190.073 

$32,520 

$136,738 

$359,338 

1911. 

621 

97.703 

7.>4,;^J4 

283.201 

3:>S,623 

3y2.y6(» 

lJvl.917 

33,2'.U 

129.474 

347.6S3 

1910. 

628 

9  J. '.lis 

713,1.3K 

26  !.S67 

3:.2,»36 

38r..6.-)7 

ia8.433 

3.).?U).-. 

121.S78 

320,218 

1909. 

6.36 

S7.r>.;s 

2i.;.n  \ 

3:;:;,sti2 

3r):.,2iV4 

1.V..369 

31.217 

116.96-1 

304.552 

190S. 

636 

M.7UI 

611.7:.-' 

2il.liS'.» 

313,32'J 

339,0'j^ 

1G7,3;>4 

2s,t'>,>:) 

111,31) 

307.223 

fully  offset  tlic  increased  trade  profit 
of  the  business  when  the  agj^cgatej 
gain  in  surplus  is  considored."  ; 

Fire  Losses. — From  the  following 
comparative  table,  compiled  from  the  i 
carefully  kept  records  of  the  Journal : 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  liulle- \ 
iiUf  it  will  be  seen  that  the  1913  fire 
losses  to  the  end  of  August,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are  within 
about  $3,000,000  of  the  heavy  loss  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  i912.  As 
regards  the  first  eight  months  of  the 


voar.s  1011.  1!)12.  and  1913.  the  losses 
'aggregated  $167,605,550,  $163,750,350, 
and  $100,537,250  respectively.  For 
the  full  years  of  1011  and  1912  the 
lo^sses  amounted  to  $234,337,250  and 
$i2.~).320.600.  Despite  the  increasing 
efforts  of  various  afif'ncies  durin<T  re- 
cent years  to  limit  the  number  and 
size  of  fires,  the  absolute  amoimt  of 
waste  has  declined  but  slightly,  the 
per  capita  loss  in  this  cotintrv  still 
exceeding  tliat  of  leading  Europeau 
countries  by  from  five  to  six  times. 


FIRE  LOSSES 

1000 

1010 

1011 

loia 

1013 

S22.735.000 
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Micsouri*s  Anti-Tnist  Law.  —  The 
•weeping  anti-trust  law  of  Missouri, 
approved  March  20,  1913,  to  take  ef- 
fect 00  days  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  legiilature  on  March  24,  WB»  the 
ehief  insurance  topic  of  diMnmion  of 
the  year  in  the  insurance  and  com- 
mercial press  of  the  country.  This 
act,  having  for  its  purpose  the  sup- 
pression of  "pools,  trusts,  conspiracies 
and  discriminations,"  was  considered 
so  drastic  by  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies that  the  managements  of  the 
companies  dodinrd  tn  take  the  risk 
of  imprisonment  for  fcloiiy,  and  (h?- 
cided  to  discontinue  writing  business 
in  the  state. 

The  drastic  character  of  tho  law 
may  be  indicated  by  extracts  from  its 
leading  sections.    It  provided  that: 

Any  person  who  shall  create,  enter 
Into,  become  a  moraber  of,  or  partlci- 

Rate  in  any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  com« 
Inatlon.  confederation,  or  onderstand- 
lag  with  any  person  or  persons  to  rega> 
late,  control  or  fix  .  .  .  the  price  or 
premium  to  be  paid  for  Insuring  prop- 
erty nrnlnst  loss  or  daiiiajre  by  firo, 
llplu 111 n;,'  iir  storni.  «>r  ti>  mainlnin  snul 
prlcp  wh<>n  so  reKUlatod  or  ftxpd  .  .  . 
shall  be  doornod  and  adjndyrd  piiilty  of 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
be  miDlshed  as  proTlded  for  in  this  arti- 
cle. 

All  arrangements,  contracts,  agree- 
ments,  combinations  or  understandings 
made  or  cntrrcd  Into  between  any  two 

or  more  persons,  destined  or  made  with 
a  view  to  lesson,  or  whh  h  tend  to 
ICFS'  ii  .  .  .  fr<'i'  compt'tltlon  in  .  .  .  with 
a  vlow  to  Increase,  or  which  tend  to 
Increase  .  .  .  the  price  or  prpmlum  tc) 
be  paid  for  Insuring  property  against 
loss  or  damago  by  flro,  lightning  or 
storm,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  ajpiinst 
pnbllc  policy,  nnlawfnl  and  void. 

Violations  of  the  act  were  declared 
to  constitute  a  felony.  Any  person 
convicted  for  any  act  prohibited  or 
declared  unlawful  by  the  law,  was  to 
be  punished  by  "imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  not  exceeding  live  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceed  in?  one  year,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $5,000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment."  Any  corporation  ere* 
ated  or  orrranized  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri  could,  upon  conviction  for 
any  violation  of  the  act,  be  declared 
by  the  court  to  have  forfeited  its 
corporate  rights  and  franchises.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  outside  company 
doing  businesi  in  Missouri  could,  up- 
on conviction  for  violation  of  the  law, 


have  its  right  and  privilege  to  do  any 
business  in  the  state  forfeited.  More- 
over, the  court  could  also  by  judg- 
ment and  decree  "declare  all  or  any 
part  of  the  property  in  this  state  of 
such  corporation  to  be  forfeited  unto 
the  state,  or  in  lieu  of  the  forfeiture 
of  its  richt  and  privilege  to  do  busi> 
this  state,  or  in  lieu  of  for- 


tho 
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ness  in 

feiturc  of  all  or  any  part  of 
property  of  such  corporation, 
against  it  a  fine.  .  . 

Among  the  remaining  drastic  fea- 
tures of  the  act  against  which  insur- 
ance eoni[)nnies  took  the  greatest  ex- 
ception, two  sections  relating  respec- 
tively to  the  information  upon  which 
the  indictment  or  felony  may  be 
found,  and  the  method  of  prosecuting 
the  companies,  provided  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  any  Indictment  or  Information  for 

the  violation  of  any  of  tho  provisions 
of  this  artlrle,  or  for  the  doing  of  any- 
thing forbidden  or  declared  unlawful  by 
the  provisions  of  this  artlrlo.  It  shall 
be  RUllicitnt  to  allr^^o  that  nny  p'M-son 
or  persons  have  created,  entered  Into, 
lierome  members  of  or  partlelpnted  In 
any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  combination, 
confederation  or  nnderstanding  .  .  .  and 
It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  allege  bow, 
when  or  where  such  pool,  trust,  agree- 
ment. (■'>ml)lnation,  confederation  or  an* 
derstnndinp  was  effected. 

In  any  proeeedlng  against  or  prose- 
cution of  any  Insnrance  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  artlele.  It  shall  be 
nrimrt  facie  evidence  that  such  company 
is  a  member  of  a  pool,  trust,  agreement, 
confederation  or  understanding  to  con- 
trol, effect,  or  flx  tbe  price  or  premium 
to  be  paid  for  Insuring  property  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire.  Itphtnlng  or 
storm.  If  It  bo  shown  that  siieh  company 
or  any  ntri-nt  or  reyiresentatlve  thereof 
In  uilihii:  Insuranei-  luisi  used  any  In- 
surnin-e  rate,  or  ninde  use  of  or  eon- 
siildd  niiy  rate  hook,  paper  or  rnrd 
coDtalnhiK  any  Insurance  rate,  prepared, 
published,  kept  or  furnished  by  any  per- 
son, association  of  persons  or  bnrean 
emploved  by.  representing  or  acting  on 
behalf  of  any  other  Iubu ranee  company 
or  nssoctatlon  in  and  about  the  making 
nn<l  |)nhlishltu'  of  in'^urnnfc  rates  for 
use  In  any  portion  of  this  state. 

Tn  view  of  this  law,  the  companies 
belonging  to  the  Western  Insurance 
Bureau  and  the  Western  Union,  about 
185  in  number,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  to  suspend  writing  fire- 
insurance  risks  in  Missouri  on  and 
after  April  30,  1913.  The  attitude  of 
the  companies  in  reaching  this  deci- 
sion is  indicated  bv  the  declaration 
of  the  companies  of  the  Western  In- 
surance Bureau  that  tHe^  had  taken 
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the  advicp  of  counsel  relative  to  the  i  ing  agreed  to  suspend  the  writing  of 
law,  and  while  keenly  desiring  to  do  iuburance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ab* 
business  in  the  state,  th^y  were  eom-  senee  of  protection  to  the  Tast  prop- 
polled  to  conclude  that  they  could  '  erty  interests  of  the  state,  especinllj' 
nut  transact  business  under  the  {  in  St.  Louis,  caused  representative 


"harsh  and  unusual  provisions  of  the 
Inw  without  being  in  jeopardy  of 

prosecution  and  e  o  n  v  i  o  t  i  o  n,  even 
thouffh  as  law-abiding  curapanies  they 
should  conscientiously  endeavor  to 
obey  the  law  in  letter  and  in  spirit" 
They  therefore  concluded  "each  fnr 
ourselves"  to  cease  granting  insurance 
on  April  30,  1913,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  to  maintain  this  atti 


bankers  and  business  men  to  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernor to  convene  the  legislature  in 
special  session  with  a  view  to  repeal- 
ing or  modifying  the  law.  These  ef- 
forts proving  unsuccessful,  variooa 
business  organization!^  in  the  lar<]^e 
cities  of  the  state  undertook  to  carry 
through  a  referendum  petition  with 
a  view  to  suspending  the  operation  of 


tude  "until  some  safe  and  practicable  ;  the  law  and  of  permanently  defeat  inrt 


method  of  doing  business  in  the  state 
shall  have  been  devised."  It  may  be 

added  that  there  was  little  to  restrain 
the  companies  from  suspending  the 
writings  of  business  in  the  future  be- 
cause Tosses  in  Missouri,  according  to 
the  state's  insurance  report,  anioimted 
to  70.5  per  cent,  of  the  permiums  in 
1911  and  70.9  per  cent,  in  1912.  As 
one  prominent  insurance  journal 
states,  the  fire  insurance  cnmpnnios 
paid  out  $1.15  in  losses  and  expenses, 
during  the  years  1011  and  1012,  for 
every  dollar  of  premiums  they  received 

in  ^lissnuri. 

Followinjr  the  determination  of  the 


it  at  the  polls.  They  also  undertook 
to  raise  the  Question  of  the  oonstitu- 
tionality  of  the  act. 

Tho  'ihiation  was  finally  cleared  by 
a  compromise  by  which*  nearly  all 
the  companies  resumed  the  acceptance 
of  new  risks  on  Aug.  19,  on  the  con- 
dition and  understanding  that  the 
Attorney -General  of  the  state  would 
hold  the  obnoxious  provisions  of  the 
act  to  be  nnenforetble  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  in  conflict  with  the 
state  constitution;  and  also  under  an 
agreement  by  the  Attorney-General, 
(seconded  by  the  Governor,  that  no 
attempt  would  he  made  by  the  state's 


companies  to  suspend  doing  business  i  legal  department  to  enforce  the  law, 
in  the  state,  a  violent  controversy  and  that  such  action  would  not  be 

arose  between  the  companies  an^!  err- I  permitted  on  tho  part  of  other  public 


tain  Missouri  state  otlieials.  Judging 
from  the  numerous  press  accounts  of 
the  controversy,  the  state  othcials  at 
first  declared  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
surance companies  to  be  one  of  bluff, 
and  threatened  the  companies  in  vari- 
ous ways  if  they  carried  into  effect 

their  intention  of  witi  ifrnwinjr  from  i  panie^  were  to  bo  Hismissed,  nnr^  that 


prosecutors.  According  to  the  insur- 
ance press  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  state,  in  a  written  opinion  deliv- 
ered tn  n  representative  of  the  com- 
panies, stated  that  the  **prtma  facie 
evidence  section"  is  illegal  and  void, 
that  pending  suits  against  the  com- 


the  state.  The  Governor  of  the  state 
was  quoted  as  declaring  that  any 
company  vrithdrawing  from  the  state 

would  never  be  allowed  to  return  so 
long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  Superintendent  of  In* 

Burance  was  quoted  as  having  con- 
cluded to  revoke  the  license  of  any 
company  that  suspended  writing  in- 
surance in  the  state.    Various  suits 

wrro  nl-n  brought  against  the  com- 
panies, and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  rendered  ai  decision  declar- 
ing that  130  companies  of  the  United 

States  and  foreign  countri'^'i  ■wrre 
guilty  of  being  parties  to  a  conspiracy 


"if  any  prosecutions  are  instituted  by 
prosecuting  officers  in  any  of  the 
counties  of  Missouri  charging  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  use  of  the 
same  rates  by  two  or  more  companies 
he  'will  intervene  end  dismiss  tiie 
suits,  as  he  has  the  power  to  do  as 
Attorney-General."  Tie  is  further 
quoted  as  having  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  lawful  for  the  companies 
to  maintain  bureaus  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  proper  rates,  and  that 
hereafter  companies  may  continue  to 
do  business  in  Missouri  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  states  having 
anti  trust   laws.     The   Governor,  on 


to  violate  the  law  of  Missouri  by  hav- 1  the  other  hand,  is  declared  to  bavs 
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expresf'^f!  V\s  intention  of  appointing  and  that  in  working  for  the  interesta 


a  conuuission  of  business  men,  of 
wbieh  the  Insurance  Commissioner 

will  be  a  nicniLer,  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  insurance  and  to  examine  the 
laws  of  other  states,  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  for  progres- 
sive and  beneficial  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  insurance  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

Revision  of  the  Standard  Fin  Pol- 
icy. In  the  early  part  of  19T'>  n  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Convention  of 
Fire  Insurance  Commissioners  com 


of  policyholders,  the  agents  and  com- 
panies are  furthering  their  own  in' 

terests.     Briefly   outlined,   the  chief 

purpi"'"'^?' 

been  stated  as  follows: 


of   the   or<^anization  have 


To  educate  the  public  to  a  fair  view 
of  proper  liuniraoee  methods. 
To  promote  and  protect  tbo  Interests 

of  the  Insurer  and  the  in^tired. 

To  eliailnaT.  and  con^  i-r  nil  ovlls  or 
abuses  w'lil(  )i  may  creep  iaio  the  Insur- 
aii  ■■■  buNiii^'ss. 

Tu  edu>  :ir<>  mid  Inform  the  public  as 
to  tho  pariii  iiiai  i)(«nt'tit  of  each  form  of 
Insurance  uuU  thua  make  it  easier  for 


pleted  its  revision  of  tho  New  York  ^  the  insurance  writer  to  procure  business. 

'  To  cooperate  with  the  public  ta  the 
enactment  and  entorceraeat  of  Juat  ana 
beneficial  Insurance  laws. 

A  similar  federation  ia  being  formed 
in  Missouri,  the  principles  of  the  or- 
ganization being  similar  to  those 
stated  above,  and  according  to  the 
press  it  is  believed  that  the  new  or- 
ganifation  will  do  much  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  enactment  of  laws 
such  as  the  anti-trust  law  already  dis* 
cussed.  Indiana,  according  to  reports, 
is  lo  ortrani/e  a  8iniilar  fe<leration. 

Liability  Insurance. — In  the  1912  iS' 
sue  of  the  Yiab  Book  (p.  861)  refer- 
once  was  made  to  the  remarkable 
growth  of  tliis  form  of  insurance,  due 
mainly  to  the  enactment  of  more  dras- 
tis  employersMiability  laws.  I  he 
number  of  companies  writing  this 
form  of  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  shown,  increased  from 
32  in  1911  to  45  in  1912,  while  the 
premitim  income  increased  from  $28,- 
652,624  to  $35,002,490.  During  1912 
the  number  of  companies  writing  Ua^ 
bility  insurance  in  the  United  Statei 
increased  by  only  two,  but  the  in- 
creased net  premium  income  for  the 
year  clearly  demonstrates  the  con- 
tinued rapid  jrrowth  of  the  business. 
For  all  liability  lines  the  net  pre- 
miums written  in  1012,  excluding  the 
premiums  on  automobile  damage  riskSf 
amounted  to  $1^.270.079.  Paid  losses, 
on  the  other  hand,  totaled  $25,622,- 
503,  as  compared  with  $16,548,724  in 
1011,  the  loss  ratio  I  '  ing  52  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  57.7  per  cent,  in 
19U  and  1910. 

Numerous  state  commissions  con- 
sidered employers'-! i ability  legislation 
dnrinfr  1012  and  a  full  abstract  of  the 
reports  of  these  commissions,  as  well 
as  the  acts  which  went  into  effeet 


atandard  form  of  fire  insurance  pol- 
iey.  The  language  of  the  policy  was 
altered  as  littie  as  possible,  but  with 
a  view  to  greater  clearness  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  arranged  under  head- 
ings and  grouped  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  matters  which  apply  before 
a  loss  takes  place,  or  wliich  become 
operative  after  a  loss  occurs,  would 
be  brought  together.  The  arbitration 
clause  was  slightly  changed,  tlie  com- 
mittee luiving  decided  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  that  the  third  person  be 
appointed  by  the  supervising  insur- 
ance office  of  the  state  instead  of  by 

the  cftnrt. 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Con- 
vention.— A  so-called  Fire  Waste  Con- 
gross,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  licid  in 
Philadelphia  from  Oct.  13  to  IS  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Commission  of  the  Philadelphia  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety.  It  was  at- 
tended by  Federal,  ?tate  and  munici- 
pal otiicials  interested  in  the  subject 
of  fire  insurance,  representatives  of 
all  the  important  trade,  civic,  labor 
and  business  associations,  as  well  as 
by  representatives  of  the  leading  in- 
surance organisations  of  the  country. 
The  pro(Tranirne  was  a  very  elaborate 
one  and  covered  the  entire  subject  of 
fire  waste. 

iBsnnmce  Federations.— The  organ- 
ization of  two  insurance  federations 
during  1013  has  been  announced  by 
the  insurance  press,  namely,  those  of 
Ohio  and  Missouri.  W.  S.  Diggs, 
pr«'sid(  nt  of  tlie  In-;iranee  Federation 
of  Ohio,  announced  in  Aufru^t  that 
the  membership  is  rapidly  includin;:; 
the  25,000  insurance  men  of  tlie  state. 
Tlio  Federation  was  orpanized  with 
the  idea  that  the  interests  of  policy- 
holders, agents  and  companies  are  one, 
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during  1912  and  1013,  is  prescntfHl  by ; 
Etiwin  Del^on  in  his  review  in  the  ' 
Insurance  Year  Book  for  1013.    The  | 
tmportant  l^sIatiTe  recommendations 
and  acts  of  the  year  affectin;^  Hnbility 
insurance  are  briefly  summarized  in 
the  following  paragraphs.   The  pro- 
visions of  the  a.cU  relating  to  the| 
compcnsntion  of  workmen  are  reviewed 
on  anutiter  page  (see  XVII,  Labor 
Legislation) . 

1.  In  December,  1912,  t)ie  Indus- 
trial Accidents  Commission  of  Penn- 
sylvania, appointed  for  this  special 
purpose,  recommended  an  elective 
workmen's  compensation  ttet  similar 
to  the  law  of  New  Jersey,  An  Em- 
ployers' Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
As8ociftti<m  to  work  In  competition 
with  the  casualty  companies  was  also 
re<»3mmendcd.  Tlie  le<;islature,  how- 
ever, adjourned  the  session  of  1913 
without  enacting  the  bills  recom- 
mended. 

2.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  Nebraska  recommended 
at  the  close  of  1912  an  elective  sys- 
tem of  compensation,  to  be  managed 
by  the  Labor  L'onimissioner  and  to 
cover  state  and  governmental  agencies 
and  all  mployera  employing  five  or 
more  porsons,  except  domestic  serv- 
ants and  farm  laborers.  An  act  based 
on  this  report  went  into  ^eot  on 
July  17.  Employers  are  permitted 
to  insure  their  Irabilitv  rn  anv  stock 
or  mutual  company  legally  transact- 
ing business  in  the  state,  but  every 
policy  has  to  cover  the  entire  liability 
under  the  act. 

3.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  Iowa  recommended  a 
compensation  act,  elective  as  to  all 
private  eTn[ihiye!  nrn)  cnrnpnl-ory  as 
to  the  stale  and  i..unioipaiiLies,  to  be 
supervised  by  an  industrial  commis- 
sion, which  was  enacted  in  1013  to 
take  efl'ect  on  July  1,  1014.  Kxcoii- 
tion  is  made  of  domestic  scrvantsi, 
farm  laborers,  casual  employees  and 
clerical  and  office  j)o>^ili.ins.  Employ- 
ers may  take  insurance  in  a  company 
or  association  legally  transacttx^  busi- 
ness in  the  state,  of  may  make  agree- 
merits  with  their  workmen  for  a  schcl- 
ule  of  compensation  in  lieu  of  that 
stipulated  in  the  act,  provided  the 
full  benefits  of  the  act  are  secured 
under  such  agreenunf 

4.  A  Goumussion  appointed  by  the 


legislature  of  ^finnesota  recommended 
a  compensation  act  at  the  close  of 
1012,  to  be  administered  by  the  Labor 
Commissioner,  which  was  enacted 
(til.  4G7)  and  went  into  effect  on 
Oct.  1.  In  general  outline  the  act 
is  similar  to  that  of  Iowa. 

6.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
Icjrishitnrt'  of  West  Virginia  recom- 
mended a  compensation  law,  provid- 
ing for  a  state  insurance  fund  to  be 
administered  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  Employers  have  the  op- 
tion of  paying  premiums  into  this 
fund  or  of  assuming  liability  with  the 
common  law  defenses  removed.  Em- 
ployees in  all  industries  are  covered, 
except  domestic  or  agricultural  serv- 
ants. 

6.  Ohio  amended  its  existing  com- 
pensation law  in  191.1  by  making  it 
compulsory  as  regards  all  employers 
having  five  or  more  workmen.  The 
amendment,  wliich  takes  efTect  Jan.  1, 
1914,  also  created  an  insurance  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  stute  Lia- 
bility Board  of  Awards.  Occupationa 
are  to  be  classified  by  the  Board  with 
reference  to  the  hazard  involved,  and 
rates  are  to  be  fixed  for  each  so  as 
to  maintain  a  solvent  state  fimd  and 
an  adequate  surplus.  There  to  1>o 
an  adjustment  cveiy  six  months  in 
the  rates,  to  be  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  each  class. 

7.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  recom- 
mended an  elective  compensation  act, 
to  be  administered  by  a  commission 
of  five  ap])oin(ed  by  the  Governor, 
wliicli  was  enacted  and  becomes  effec- 
tive on  Jan.  1,  1014.  In  aeeordanee 
with  the  recommendations  of  most 
other  states  the  act  applies  to  all 
municipal  and  public  corporations, 
and  to  private  employers  hitving  fi\-e 
or  more  employees,  but  excludinpr  cas- 
iml  cmpluyecs.  Insurance  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  full  liability  must  be 
taken  in  some  stt>ck  or  mutual  com- 
pany doing  business  in  Connecticut,  or 
the  employer  must  satisfy  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  of  his  financial 
ability  to  pay  the  required  eompMisa< 
tion  or  satisfactory  security  must  be 
tiled  for  that  purpose. 

8.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  Texas  reported  a  com- 
pcn'jation  act  to  be  administered  by 
an  Industrial  Accident  fioart^  whicU 
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Was  enacted  and  became  effective  on 
Sept.  1.  The  act  is  elective,  and  em- 
ployers can  eitluT  insure  against  their 
liability  in  a  stock  or  mutual  insur- 
ance company,  or  become  subscribers 
to  the  insurance  association,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  is  contiemplated 
in  the  report  of  the  commission. 

9.  A  eommitsion  appointed  by  the 
state  of  Nevada  recommended  and  the 
legislature  enacted  an  elective  com- 
pensation act  creating  a  state  insur- 
ance fluid,  to  be  admini8iu*ed  by  an 
Industrial  Commissi*  n  This  com- 
mission is  to  promul^rate  the  schedule 
of  rates,  and  no  other  form  of  insur- 
ance is  provided  for  employers.  The 
act  applies  to  the  state  and  its  munic- 
ipalities, and  covers  all  employers 
having  two  or  more  employees  in  the 
same  general  employment,  except  do- 
rncstic  and  agricultural  servants. 
The  common  law  defenses  arc  abro- 
gated if  any  employer  elects  not  to 
come  under  the  act. 

10.  Tlie  New  York  legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  for  a  state 
fund  to  be  contrihnted  to  by  employ- 
ers and  managed  and  regulated  by  the 
state,  in  which  employers  were  given 
the  option  of  insuring  their  em- 
ployees. Employers  were  also  left  the 
option  to  insure  tlieir  employees  in 
liability  insurance  companies,  if  tliey 
so  desired.  This  act  had  the  support 
of  the  state  Insurance  Department 
and  a  majority  of  tlie  cm  plovers  of 
the  state,  representing  apj)roximately 
700,000  employees.  The  labor  inter- 
ests, however,  favored  an  opposition 
bill  which  excluded  the  last  option 
entirely,  aiming  to  create  an  insur- 
ance monopoly  by  the  state  to  the 
exclusion  of  insurance  corporations. 
The  bill  was  vetf)ed  by  the  Onvernor. 

11.  Compensation  acts  were  also 
passed  during  1012  by  the  states  of 
Arizona,  ^Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  New 
Jersey  act  was  amended.  The  provi- 
aions  of  these  new  laws,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Now  Ynvl:  act,  are 
summarized  in  Departirn  nt  X\'7r.  La- 
bor Legislation.  The  Xevv  York  act» 
passed  in  December,  is  reviewed  in  De- 
partment I,  American  Historrj. 

Among  the  other  events  in  the  field 
of  employers'-l lability  insurance,  two 
deserve  special  mention: 

Firstf  the  deeision  of  the  New  Jer- 


sey Supreme  Court,  upholding  the 
constitutionulity  of  the  New  Jersey 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This 
law,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
represented  the  most  drastic  law 
adopted  in  the  United  States  and  has 
been  made  the  basis  for  legislation  in 
a  considerable  number  of  other  states 
(i4.  Y.  i?.,  1911,  p.  325).  The  act 
was  declared  not  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
l-ederal  Constitution,  and  not  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts  with- 
in the  meaninjL,'  of  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral constitutions.  Furthermore,  in 
answer  to  tlie  contention  tiiat  the  act 
violates  the  provision  of  the  state 
constitution  that  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate,  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  language  of  the 
constitution  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
right  to  a  jury  trial  shall  remain  in- 
violate, but  not  that  it  shall  be  un- 
alterable, and  that,  therefore,  trial 
by  jury  is  not  an  absolute  right,  but 
a  privilege  which  may  be  waived  by 
either  party. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  the  Ac- 
cident Prevention  Bureau  by  the  lia- 
bility insurance  companies.  At  first 
liability  companies  were  obliged  large- 
ly to  guess  at  rates,  but  risks  were 
later  classified,  esjiecially  tlironrrli  the 
activities  of  the  Liability  Conference, 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  rates  ap- 
proximately to  the  hazard  involved. 
In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  It  is  to  the  interests 
of  both  underwriters  and  insured, 
safer  to  the  companies  and  leas  costly 
to  the  employers,  if  efforts  are  made 
to  avoid  accidents.  Such  efforts  nec- 
essarily involve  competent  and  period- 
ical inspections  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining removable  causes  of  danger. 
The  knowledge  gained  by  such  inspec- 
tions, it  is  apparent,  would  also  con- 
stitute a  valuable  aid  in  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  rates,  the  penalizing  of 
dangerous  conditions  and  the  reward* 
ing  of  favorable  ones.  For  a  number 
of  years  tiie  companies  have  main- 
tained such  inspections  and,  in  the 
main,  employers  have  not  Item  op- 
posed to  them.  The  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  brinpr  about  greater 
elliciency  in  this  work  of  conserving 
the  life  and  health  of  employees.  (Se6 
also  XXIII,  Snjfin§9Hnff.) 
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Accident  and  Health  Insurance. —  |  companies  writing  this  form  of  in- 
The  voliune  of  business  transacted  by  (surance  in  1012  is  shown  below: 


ACCIDBNT  AND  HEALTH  INSORANGS 


ACCIOKNT  iMSmUUfCB 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

Premiums 

LijsSf's  to 

Pramiuma 

LcMses  to 

Pruiuiuiua 

Premiums 

1912 ■•••*••• 

$20,702,473 

$13,40S,r.o2 

45.0 

96.339,406 

$3,120,160 

49.0 

27. ;i5 1.626 

ll,S37.:il7 

43.2 

7,101.666 

3.314,301 

46.6 

I'JIO  

23,804,665 

10,008,02(3 

42. 1 

6,451,028 

2,770.744 

42  9 

21.446,500 

8^.182 

38.4 

6.714.679 

2.173,a8« 

38.0 

1906  

19^634 

a,10i»tt33 

42.6 

4.808,a«6 

1.869,270 

40.6 

Duiiiij;  the  year  1912  two  new '  vention  of  the  International  Associ- 
American  companies  confining  their '  ation  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under* 


activities  solely  to  this  class  of  in- 
surnnce  entered  the  field,  while  one 
foreign  company  wai  admitted  to  the 
United  Statea  to  write  accident  and 
health  insurance  in  conjunction  with 
other  casualty  lines.  Un  the  other 
hand,  three  companies  discontinued 
the  business,  two  by  reinsurance  and 
one  by  merger.  In  the  Year  IUmk 
for  1912  (p.  3G3)  it  was  stated  that, 
although  premiums  showed  a  aubstan- 
tial  increa.se  in  recent  years,  the  ratio 
of  losses  to  income  reflected  a  con- 
siderable increase,  especially  in  the 
eaae  of  health  insurance.  Tliia  ten- 
dency, as  indicated  by  the  tiihle,  has 
continued  during  the  year  1912,  the 
ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  in  aeci* 
dent  inniraikee  having  increased  from 
43.2  per  cent,  in  1911  to  45  per  cent, 
in  1912,  and  in  health  insurance  from 
46.6  to  49  per  cent.  This  unfavorable 
showing  is  probably  traceable  in  the 
main  to  the  ever-jirowing  hazard  of 
the  automobile.  Kdwin  DeLeon  states 
in  the  /fisiiraMce  Year  Book  for  1013 
that  the  experience  of  tlie  largest  and 
oldest  company  in  the  business  shows 
the  losses  from  the  automobile  hazard 
to  have  increased  from  2.9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  during  the  five  rears 
from  1902  to  1900  inclusive  to'  6.05 
per  cent,  in  1908,  to  11.4  in  1909,  to 
14.1  in  1910,  and  to  21.8  in  1911. 

Most  of  the  leading  underAvritcrs 
during  the  year  1912  continued  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  unreasonable  eom- 
pctition  along  the  line  of  granting 
gratuitous  benefits  to  policyholders. 
Their  efforts  finally  took  the  form 
of  united  action  at  the  annual  con- 


writers,  in  August,  1912.  The  entire 
matter  of  adopting  a  standard  policy 
form  was  referred  by  resolution  to 
the  standing  oonunittee  of  the  per- 
sonal-accident section  of  the  Assod- 
ation,  with  the  idea  that  the  com- 
mittee prepare  a  report  by  Oct.  1, 
and  that  the  proposed  policy  changes 
become  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1913.  Al- 
though the  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously, .  certain  companies  did 
not  find  acceptable  the  standing  com- 
mittee's recouimrndations  for  changes 
in  the  policy,  witli  the  result  that 
no  definite  action  was  talcen  in  this 
important  matter,  despite  the  in- 
crease in  the  loss  ratio.  In  the  early 
part  of  June,  however,  the  insurance 
press  announced  the  terms  of  the 
new  standard  accident  contract  agreed 
to  by  the  standing  committee  of  the 
accident  section  of  the  International 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters.  Their  report  recom- 
mended that  no  policy  be  issued  with- 
out a  signed  application;  that  chil- 
dren's insurance  and  beneficiary  in- 
surance be  eliminated;  that  the  words 
"external  and  violent"  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  phrase  "accidental 
means'*  in  the  insuring  clauses  of  the 
policy;  that  there  be  adopted  a  defi- 
nite accumulation  benefit  clause,  and 
thiit  lliereafter  no  substitute  shall  be 
olfered  for  the  areunnilation- out  I  ined 
in  the  recommendation,  either  by 
rider,  endorsement  or  the  issuance  of 
a  policy  giving  the  accumulations  in 
full,  with  or  without  an  additional 
premium;  and  that  "no  policy  of  ac- 
cident insurance  should  be  issued  dur* 
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ing  the  year  1914  giving  greater 
benefitB  or  introducing  into  accident 
policies  features  providing  benelits  not 
contained  in  policies  that  are  now 
proposed  to  be  issued  even  for  an  ad- 
ditional premium."  All  of  the  rec- 
ommendations adopted  by  tlie  stand- 
ing committee  were  submitted  in  the 
form  of  an  agreement  to  the  various 
companies  with  a  request  that  thoy 
aflirni  the  action  of  the  Committee 
and  sign  the  agreement. 

Among  the  remaining  important 
evpnts  relating  to  this  form  of  insur- 
ance should  be  niontioned  tlie  enact- 
ment of  standard  health  and  accident 
policy  laws  by  New  York,  North  Car- 
olina, Minnesota  and  Vefinnnt,  and 
the  formation  of  the  American  Asso- 
eiation  of  Accident  Underwriters.  The 
formal  organization  of  this  Associa- 
tion occurred  in  Mav,  and  at  the 
meeting  there  were  present  about  50 
xepreeentatiTes  of  health  and  acci- 
dent companiet  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Insurance. — 
The  data  of  the  issue  of  the  /n- 

aurance  Tear  Book  for  191^^  show ' 
that  the  combined  premiums  received 
by  fidelity  and  surety  companies  ag- 
gregated $19,243,184  'during  1912,  or 
an  increase  of  $2.2S.').l  33  over  1911. 
The  losses  increased  from  $4,980,430 
in  1911  to  15,192,456,  the  ratio  of 
lofses  to  premiums  therefore  declin- 


ing from  29J  per  cent,  in  1911  to 
27  per  cent*  in  1912.    It  should  be 

noted  that  the  increase  in  premium 
income  took  place  entirely  in  the 
surety  business,  the  premiums  from 
this  business  increasing  from  $7,169,» 
793  to  $10,122,200  in  1912.  Fidelity 
premiums,  on  tlie  other  hand,  declined 
from  $10,435,719  in  1911  to  $9,120,- 
918  in  1912. 

While  three  companies  ceased  writ- 
ing fidelity  and  surety  risks  during 
1912  by  reinsurance,  at  leaet  ten  new 
companies  entered  the  field.  Despite 
the  increase  in  competition,  however, 
no  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
cut  rates  or  commissions.  Tliis  favor* 
aide  condition  of  atTairs,  judging  from 
the  insurance  press,  has  not  continued 
during  1913.  Toward  the  close  of 
August  it  was  reported  that  one  of 
the  largest  New  York  companies  de- 
clined to  withdraw  certain  agents  who 
were  not  working  in  accord  with  the 
rulee  adopted  by  the  Surety  Associ- 
ation, and  that  another  important 
company  resigned  from  the  Associ- 
ation on  the  ground  that:  *'it  did  not 
care  to  continue  in  an  organization 
which  could  not  control  its  own  mem- 
bers." Rate  wars  at  this  particular 
time  are  considered  highly  undesira- 
ble in  the  business  nn(i  for  this  rea- 
son the  uncertain  future  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  lamented  by  many  under* 
writers. 


FIDELITY  AND  SURETY  INSURANCE 


Ybab 

Premiums 

Loflsea 

Ratio  of  Lonts 
to  Pienuimia 

$19,243,184 

16,968,051 
15.473,057 
13.283.693 
12.530.922 

$5,192,156 
4.9HO.430 
2.814.899 
3,200.045 
3,820.427 

27.0 
29.3 
18.1 
24.0 
80.5 

The  chief  problem  which  confronted  every  known  har&rd  or  contfnpenry.  In- 

huBinPA«t  diirinir  1012  wna  th*  in-  K'"'^'"*^  claims  by  workman  uiuLt  these 
we  irasiness  oiiring  iwia  was  i;ne  in  |  componsntion  laws,  and  for  the  same  rea- 

crea'^iing  liability  of  surety  companies  son   tho  c.ni  ial  rontractor  shifts  this 

under  contractors'  construction  bonds  i '""'dfn  win  lu  vor  possible  upon  tho  shonl- 

in  ntAfpii  whMV  worlcmni'a  einnnenHL- i  ^''''^  sub  contractor.     Mnny  of 

in  states  wnere  worxmens  oompensa-  ^^^^^         provide  in  gpeclflc  terms  that 

tion  laws  have  been  adopted.    Accord-  the  owner  shall  bo  directly  liable  under 

ing  to  Mr.  Del.oon'^  account  in  the  cei'taln  conditloos  for  lojarles  sustained 

/«c«.-/iM^/.  v.  nr  li.ink-  -  bj  cmployees  of  contractors  on  work  let 

1913  Insurance  1  tar  Book .  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  surety 

Thes?e  laws  materially  InTPaoe  the  lla- '  bond  Is  conditioned  for  the  performance 
bllity  of  the  contractor  and  therefore  of  <^f  nil  the  terms  of  tbe  rontract.  and  If 
the  surety  compauy.  for  the  owner  draws  liability  attaches  to  the  owner  for  In- 
hls  rontract  for  the  construction  of  a  Juries  to  workmen  this  obllgatloD  must 
building  so  as  to  provide  that  tbe  con- :  be  assumed  by  the  contractor  and  tbe 
tiaetor  staall  Indemnify  the  owner  against  suretj  eonpany. 
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POPULATION 

Clatsiflcation  by  Marital  Condition. 
—During  1913  statistics  allowing  the 
population  of  the  United  States  in 
1910,  distributed  by  marital  condition, 
were  given  to  tlie  public.  A  similar 
Federal  inquiry  was  carried  to  com- 
plttioa  for  the  flrat  time  in  1890,  and 
thus  we  now  have  fipurcs  covering  a 
20-year  period.  In  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  the  propor- 
tion of  single  hat  been  steadily  falling 
and  that  of  the  married  steadily  ris- 
ing. In  20  years  the  single  have  de- 
clined from  69.3  to  55.4  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  or  nearly  four  per 
cent.  T]ii'^  flforease  in  the  second  dec- 
ade was  more  rapid  than  in  tlie  first. 
Within  the  same  period  the  proportion 
of  married  roie  from  35.7  to  38.0  per 
cent,  of  tbe  popnintion.  There  has 
been  a  slight  increase  also  in  the  pro- 
portion of  widowed.  Clearly  married 
life  13  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral. 

In  casting  about  for  an  explanation 
of  these  surprising  figures  the  first 

possibility  which  occurs  is  that  tluy 
may  be  connected  with  the  decreasing 
proportion  of  children,  or,  what  is  an- 
other way  of  expressing  the  same  fact, 
the  increasing  proportion  of  p<'oplc  of 
innrria<!e!ib1e  age.  The  correctness  of 
this  gue.ss  can  be  tested  by  excluding 
from  the  comparison  all  who  are  too 
youTif?  to  marry.  For  this  purpose 
the  dividing  line  between  children  and 
adults  is  usually  assumed  to  be  15 
years.  The  figures  show,  howcvor, 
that  amonfT  adults,  as  thu«?  dflined. 
married  life  has  become  more  common 
and  single  life  less  common.  The 
proportion  of  married  among  adults 
has  risen  in  20  years  from  55.3  to  57.3 
per  cent,  and  that  of  single  has  fallen 
from  30,9  to  34.4  per  cent.,  while  the 


proportion  of  the  widowed  haa 
main(d  about  the  tame.  Obviously 

the  decreasing  proportion  of  children 
explains  a  part,  but  only  a  part*  of 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  married 

life. 

In  the  aouthorn  states,  that  is,  the 
South- Atlantic  and  South-Central,  the 
proportion  of  single  persons  in  the 
adult  population  is  loss,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  married  and  of  widowed  is 
greater,  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
states,  that  is,  tlie  North>Atlantie 
and  North-Central.  The  proportion  of 
single  in  the  northern  states,  while 
greater  than  in  the  southern,  is  no- 
tia'ablv  less  than  in  the  Far  West, 
and  likewise  the  proportion  of  mar- 
ried in  the  northern  states,  while  leas 
than  in  the  southern,  is  greater  than 
in  the  West.  In  all  sections,  li  .v .  ver, 
the  proportion  of  single  has  been  fall- 
ins  and  the  proportion  of  married 
rising. 

Chanpps  similar  to  those  in  progress 
in  the  whole  country  and  it«  main 
divisions  were  in  progress  aim  during 
the  20  years  in  nearly  all  of  tiie 
states;  for  example,  amonp  the  mnlos 
over  15  the  proportion  of  bachelors 
decreased  between  1890  and  1910  in 
every  state  except  Minnesota  and 
South  "Dakntn  ;  ami  in  tlie  s.nme  period 
the  proportion  of  husbands  increased 
In  every  state  except  RlMde  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  Tlie  proportion  of  widowers 
increased  in  every  state  except  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

The  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
TTiftrried  life  and  the  decrease  in  the 
postponement  of  marriage  or  absti* 
nence  from  it  are  dear  and  country- 
wide. It  mi:^ht  be  said  that  these 
ficTirea,  referring  as  they  do  to  all 
persons  over  15  years  of  age,  do  not 
prove  that  marriage  is  taking  plaoo 
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MARITAL  COXDITION  OF  THE  POPULATION',  1910 


MautaIi  CoxomoN 

Au.  Aocs 

Adults.  15  Ye.(rs  and  Otkb 

Fnaab 

NvDlMr 

Per 
Cent. 

P«r 
Oent. 

NlUBbV 

Per 

Cent. 

Nambw 

Csat. 

Married,  widowed,  or 
divorced...,. . . . 

Mtirried  

Widowed  

arital  cooditlmi  Bot 

47,332.277 
27,466,007 

19.721.146 

18,093.498 
1.471.472 
156,176 

155.524 

100.0 
68.0 

41.7 

38.2 
3.1 
0.3 

0.3 

44.639,989 
a8»623,121 

21,019.696 
17.688,109 
3.170.42G 
185.101 

68,172 

100.0 
63.7 

47.2 
39 .  tj 
7.1 
0.4 

0.2 

32.425.805 
U,660il20 

10.790.1S2 

IH.092.600 
1.471.390 
156,162 

155,524 

100.0 
38.7 

60.8 

65.8 
4.5 

0.5 

0.5 

30.047,325 
8.988,170 

21.045.983 

17.684.687 
3,170.228 
185,008 

68,172 

100.0 
28.7 

70.0 
68.9 
10  6 
0.0 

O.a 

M  early  as  formerly.  In  oiher  words, 

tlie  tendency  to  postpone  marriage, 
often  asserted  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  may  really  exist  and  yet  be 
masked  by  an  inereaae  in  the  proper- 
tion  of  married  porsona  among  those 
of  a  higher  age.  To  tost  this  conjec- 
ture, toe  proportion  married  among 
young  women  at  ages  between  15  and 

19  and  in  both  sexes  at  ages  between 

20  and  24  is  given  below: 


Ptr  Cent,  Married 

1890 

1900 

1010 

Malos  

20-24 

18.9 

21 .3 

24.1 

15-19 

9.5 

11.0 

11.4 

20-M 

46.7 

46.6 

40.8 

^  These  flgnres  show  thnt  the  propor- 
tion of  young  men  who  arc  married 
has  increased  5.2  per  cent,  in  the  20 
years.  The  proportion  of  girls  under 

20  years  of  age  who  are  married  has 
increased  about  two  per  cent,  and 
that  of  young  women  between  20  and 
24  years  of  age  has  increased  about 
three  per  cent.  Oliviously  early  mar- 
riage was  more  C'>niinon  in  the  United 
States  in  1910  than  it  was  20  years 
earlier.  When  the  higher  ages  are 
studied,  somewhat  different  results  ap- 
pear. Under  36  years  of  age  the  pro- 
portion of  men  who  were  married  was 
greater  in  1910  than  in  1890;  above 
that  age  the  proportion  was  less.  As 
the  number  of  men  between  15  and 
85  years  of  age  is  greater  Ouok  the 
number  over  35,  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  mnrriod  below  that  nge  con- 
trols the  total  results  at  all  ages  over 
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16,  Among  women  the  proportion 
who  are  married  at  ages  above  85  hsa 

remained  unchanged  for  20  years  at 
71.1  per  cent.  The  increase  of  mar- 
riages below  that  age,  then,  eontrolf 
the  movement  lor  the  total  at  all  agei 

above  15. 

These  figures  show  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  no  trace  <k  a  change 
often  believed  to  be  in  progress, 
whereby  postponement  of  marriage  or 
abstinence  from  marriage  is  becoming 
more  general.  This  unexpected  result 
is  the  more  remarkable,  since  during 
these  20  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  urban 
population,  whicli  in  ISnO  constituted 
36  per  cent.,  and  in  1010,  40  per  cent., 
of  the  total  population.  An  analysis 
made  for  1900  shows  that  in  cities 
the  proportion  married  is  distinctly 
less  timn  in  country  districts.  An  ex- 
planation of  these  figures  is  probably 
to  be  sought  in  the  very  rapid  increase 
of  immigration  since  1800,  the  large 
number  of  innrrii^os  nnmng  recent 
immigrants  and  the  yon  tin  ul  age  at 
which  they  marry.  If  this  conjecture 
be  corroct,  the  growth  of  immigration 
has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
any  tendency  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  detected  in  the  general 
population  towards  a  postponement 
of  marriage  or  even  an  abstention 
from  it. 

As  the  figures  showing  the  increase 
of  married  in  the  total  population 
deserve  further  analysis,  a  distinction 
has  been  drawn  between  white  and 
n«gro.  Among  negro  adults,  or  per- 
.sons  over  15,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
ried is  the  same  for  the  two  sexes. 
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It  Ib  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
narriM  amoog  white  males  and  less 

tlian  the  proportion  (  f  m  irried  among 
\rhite  females.  The  d  il  '  :  ■nco  bctuei-n 
white  males  and  white  females,  where- 
by the  proportion  of  married  white 
women  exceeds  that  of  married  white 
men  by  over  three  per  cent.,  is  mainly 
due,  no  dnubt,  to  the  large  excess  of 
males  in  tlie  total  white  population 
of  the  eountry.  In  the  white  popula- 
tion ovfi-  15  y.'ar'i  of  age  tlio  Tiun  uut- 
number  tlie  women  by  two  and  one- 
quarter  uullioii,  or  by  four  in  every 
hundred. 

Death  Rate  by  Marital  Condition.— 
During  the  past  year  a  study  of  the 
comparative  death  rates  of  the  single, 
the  married  and  the  widowed  in  New 
York  State  outside  of  Now  York  City 
and  liuflalo,  has  yielded  interesting 
results.  Prior  to  this  study  the  only 
American  figures  upon  the  death  rate 
of  the  si II pie.  the  married  and  the 
widowed  were  those  found  in  the  Fed- 
eral censuses  of  1800  and  1900,  and 
in  them  only  three  age  classes,  namely, 
15  to  44,  45  to  64.  and  ^5  jm.l  over, 
■were  recognized.  The  ratios  winch  re- 
sulted were  practically  valueless  be- 
cause 20  or  more  ycnrs  were  included 
in  each  age  class,  and  in  any  e]a<?«?  of 
that  size  the  average  age  of  married 
persons  would  be  higher  than  that  of 
single  persons  and  lower  tlian  that  of 
widowed.  To  take  an  example  from 
the  class  between  15  and  44  years  of 
R^'e.  the  average  age  of  American 
bachelors  is  nearly  24,  that  of  lins- 
bands  nearly  34,  and  that  of  widowers 
nearly  30  years.  Similarly  the  aver- 
age age  of  spinsters  in  this  age  class 
is  22.4,  that  of  wives  31.7  and  that 
of  widows  35  years.  Tltcse  ditferences 
in  aire  alonct  even  if  there  were  no 
otlier  difTorence  in  tlie  mortality  of 
the  single,  the  married  and  the  wid- 
owed, would  make  the  death  rate  of 
husbands  15  to  44  years  of  age  21  per 
cent.,  nnd  tlie  drath  rate  of  widnwcrf 
26  ner  cent.,  above  that  of  bachelors 
in  tne  same  age  period.  For  the  same 
reason  the  death  rate  of  wives  would 
excee<l  that  of  spin^ifers  by  2fi  per 
cent,  and  that  of  widows  would  ex- 
ceed it  by  34  per  cent.  To  get  an 
adequate  measure  of  the  relation  be- 
tween marriage  and  mortality  the 
ajee  classes  should  include  no  more 
five  yean.   In  the  Kew  York 


figures  10-year  periods  have  been 
used,  ft  great  improvement  on  pre- 
vious American  practice  and  a  long 

step  towards  the  5-year  periods  u?ca 
in  the  best  foreign  studies.  The  death 
rates  have  been  found  by  averaging 
the  deaths  for  the  three  years  1909, 
1010  and  1911,  in  the  population  of 
tlic  state  outside  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo.  The  results  for  men  are  as 
follows: 


Aaa  PaaioD 

Dbath  Ratbs  bt  Mabital 

OoNDrrKMr 

Uachelora 

Husbands 

Widowers 

20-29  

6.0 

4  2 

12.0 

•««••«»• 

12.9 

H  I 

4fM9  

19.5 

n 

17  3 

50-50  

28  7 

17  0 

30  5 

m-  m  

61  0 

31.9 

4S  0 

70-79  

101  4 

72.7 

96.0 

80  and  over. . 

204.2 

205.1 

315.7 

The  most  obvious  faet  indicated  by 

these  figures  is  lliat  the  (hath  rate 
for  Inislmnds  is  much  lower  than  that 
for  bingle  men  at  each  age  group  ex- 
cept the  highest,  where  it  is  about 
the  same.  The  pereont  v^c  of  differ- 
ence is  greatest  at  the  ages  30  to  Z9 
and  40  to  49,  where  the  death  rate 
of  husbands  is  somewhat  less  than  one* 
half  that  (>{  bachelors. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  death 
rate  of  widowers  and  divorced  men  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  hus- 
bands of  the  ^nmc  ajre,  and  between 
tlie  ages  of  30  and  80  is  not  far  from 
t  he  death  rate  of  bachelors  of  the  same 
age.  If  husbands  lose  th.ir  wivc^, 
then,  they  lose  niucli  of  the  chance 
of  longevity  which  marriage  secures 
them;  and,  in  general,  the  younger 
they  are.  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  chance  they  lose. 

The  following  table  shows  eorra- 
spottding  figures  for  women; 


Dbatk  Hates  bt  MaaiMI* 

Condition 

A,OB  PsaiOD 

Spinsters 

Wives 

4.7 

5.7 

.10-39  

7.4 

6  3 

M 

40-49  

10  0 

8  2 

19  9 

14.5 

IS  8 

no- 69  

37.1 

28  1 

38  2 

70-7'.)  .  

82.2 

61  4 

87  2 

80  aod  ovor. . 

279.8 

m.8 
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TTptp  npnin  tlic  striking  fnrt  Is  that 
the  death  rate  of  wives  is  lower  than 
that  of  single  women  of  the  same  age. 
The  only  exception  is  at  the  age  pe» 
rind  20  to  29,  perhaps  due  in  part  to 
the  influence  ox  child-bearing  at  those 
veara  upon  the  mortality  of  vives  and 
in  part  to  the  greater  average  age  of 
the  wives  in  thnt  '▼roup.  As  women 
marry  at  the  average  age  of  about 
25«  the  average  age  of  wives  between 
20  and  30  would  be  noticeably  above 
the  average  age  of  Kpinslurs  in  the 
same  group.  The  advantage  of  wives 
over  spinsters  in  the  matter  of  mor* 
tality,  however,  is  far  less  than  that 
of  husbands  over  bacliplors. 

The  mortality  of  widows  and  di- 
vorced women  as  a  rule  is  higher  than 
that  of  spinsters.  It  also  exceeds 
that  of  wives,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
mortality  of  widowers  and  divorced 
men  exceeds  that  of  husband  So, 
from  thf  sf:indj>oint  of  mortality, 
marriage  is  of  less  bencdt  to  women 
than  to  men. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the'se  results  differ  widely  from 
those  drawn  from  insurance  statistics, 
showingr  that  the  death  rate  of  in- 
sured wives  is  hl^dier  than  that  of 
insured  spinsters.  Probably  both  re- 
sults are  correct  for  the  classes  to 
which  they  apply.  The  conclusions 
for  New  York  are  corroborated  by  tlie 
results  in  every  foreign  country  which 
has  made  a  similar  analysis  of  its 
vital  statistics.  The  divergent  results 
reached  by  some  students  of  in";nrance 
companies'  experience,  like  other  simi- 
lar divergencies,  can  best  be  explained 
as  due  to  the  influence  of  selection. 
For  example,  ihr  death  rate  of  in- 
sured women  is  often  higher  than  that 
of  insured  men  of  the  same  age,  a 
result  in  striking  contra^it  to  the  low- 
er death  rates  of  women  in  the  pen- 
eral  population,  except  perhaps  in 
some  countries  among  women  between 
20  and  years  of  ape.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  men  take  out  insurance 
policies  even  when  they  believe  them- 
selves in  perfect  liealth.  while  amonj^ 
the  women  who  apply  for  and  receive 
insurance  a  notable  proportion  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  their  health  is 
subnormal. 

Interstate  Migration.— The  census 
has  given  figures  showing  the  state 


of  birth  of  our  native  population  for 
every  census  since  the  Civil  War. 
Before  that  date  the  figures  applied 
only  to  the  free  population,  and  there- 
fore are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
figures  since  emancipation.  Between 
1670  and  190O  the  migratory  tendency 
of  the  native  population  of  the  United 
folates  thun  measured  was  slowly 
diminishing.  In  1870,  23.2  per  cent, 
and  in  1900  only  20.6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  livinjr  outside  the 
state  of  birth.  But  during  the  first 
decade  of  tlie  twentieth  century  inter- 
state migration  increased  with  about 
the  same  rapidity  as  it  decreased  be- 
tween 187(i  and  1880  or  1880  and  1890, 
and  the  proportion  living  outside  the 
state  of  birth  is  now  nearly  as  great 
as  it  was  in  1880.  This  increase  in 
the  amount  of  interstate  migration 
holds  true  not  men  ly  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but  of  every  state  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  of  11  out 
of  the  25  states  east  of  that  river. 
The  14  states  in  which  emigration  of 
natives  showed  no  inerea^^e  l)etween 
1000  and  1910  included  all  the  New 
England  states.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  'Mississippi. 

The  census  figures.  al?o,  make  it 
possible  to  determine  w  hat  states  have, 
nad  a  net  gain  and  what  a  net  loss 
through  interstate  migration.  Tlios© 
with  a  net  loss  are  such  as  have  con- 
tributed more  of  their  native  popu- 
l.Tlion  tn  the  population  of  other  States 
in  f'l.  T'nion  than  they  have  received 
from  the  natives  of  other  states;  those 
with  a  net  gain  are  such  as  have  re- 
ceived from  other  states  more  natives 
than  they  have  contributed  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Both  in  1000  and 
in  1010  the  United  States  was  di- 
vided approximately  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  into  an  eastern  area,  the 
states  of  which  had  suffered  a  net 
loss,  through  interstate  migration,  and 
a  we.««tern  area,  tlie  state^^  of  wlil  -h 
8ho%ved  a  net  gain  by  interstate  mi- 
gration. But  the  division  line  is  mov- 
ing westward;  in  18^0  a  number  of 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
namely,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Mississippi,  had  gained 
more  than  they  had  lost  by  interstate 
migration,  and  even  in  1000  this  was 
true  of  every  state  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  but  in  1910  it  was  not 
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true  of  four  transMississijipi  slato?,  i  in  lOOR  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 


Iowa,  Missouri,  Louisiana  and  Utali 
At  ail  tlicM  eenBUsefl  a  few  manufac 

turing  or  mininjx  f^tates  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  like  the  three  south- 
em  New  England  states,  New  Jersey, 
and  West  Virginia,  and  outlying  itatea 
like  Florida  and  MiciiiL^m,  largely 
aurrounded  by  \vat*'r,  had  reeiivod 
more  native  immigrants  than  they  bad 
sent  out 

Of  the  two  races  in  the  United 
States  of  wliich  tlif  nntivc  population 
is  composed,  the  white  and  the  nej^ro, 
the  whites  are  the  more  migratory. 
This  is  hliowii  l»y  the  fact  t]>at  in 
1910  the  native  whites  who  were  liv- 
ing outside  of  the  state  of  birth  were 
22.4  per  cent,  ol  the  entire  number, 
hut  of  the  native  nrproos  the  corre- 
aponding  percentage  was  only  16.6. 
Thia  di (Terence  exists  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  old  slave  states  and  in 
four  of  the  free  statf**,  nnmply,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kansas.  For 
example,  among  the  negroes  native  of 
Texas  0.3  per  cent,  were  living  in 
Foino  other  «stat»\  v  liile  of  the  whites 
native  of  Texas  13.8  per  cent,  had 
emigrated.  But  in  all  the  western 
find  Drarly  nil  tlie  nortliorn  states  the 
proportion  of  the  few  native  negro<'3 
who  have  left  the  state  is  greater,  and 
often  much  greater,  than  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whiter. 

Between  1000  and  1910  interstate 
migration  increased  among  each  of  the 
main  rncf«.  Tlie  proportion  of  native 
whites  living  outside  the  state  of  birth 
increased  from  21.5  per  cent,  in  1000 
to  22.4  per  cent,  in  1910;  the  propor- 
tion of  native  negroes  outside  tho 
state  (»f  hirth  inereji^ed  from  Mi.d  per 
cent  in  1900  to  IG.G  per  cent  in  1910. 

TMlVrTGEATION 

Arrival  and  Departure  of  Aliens. — 
It  is  very  common  to  think  and  write 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States 
a*'  nmonntincr  to  approximately  one 
million  persons  a  year.  For  this  pop- 
ular delusion,  encouraged  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  round  numbers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  is  in  large  meas- 
ure responsible.  Thus,  in  its  annual 
report  for  1912  (p.  4),  the  statement 
is  found:  "If  the  past  decade  is  con- 
•idored  as  n  wholp.  it  will  be  noted 
that  immicfrntion  has  amounted  to 
almost  1^000,000  aliens  a  year."  But 


began  the  jtublication  of  figures  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  is  poesihro  to  cor* 
rect  the  error.  For  five  years  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  have 
shown  not  only  the  number  of  arriv- 
ing aliens,  whether  coming  to  thia 
country  as  residents  or  for  a  tempo- 
rary stay,  but  also  the  number  of  de- 
parting aliens.  During  the  five  jeara 
1908- 12  the  arriving  aliens  numbered 
5,114,442,  or  an  annual  average  of 
1,022,888.  But  during  the  same  period 
the  departing  aliens  numbered  2,620,- 
1  15,  or  an  annual  average  of  625,829. 
'I'ho  ditTeronce  bctweon  tlie  two  ciir- 
rj-nts,  or  the  amount  of  immigration, 
in  the  popular  or  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  was  2,485,277,  or 
an  annual  average  of  497,055.  In 
other  words,  the  average  real  immi> 
gration,  or  immigration  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  that  word,  has  bom 
Ip^s  than  half  (43.6  per  cent.)  of  the 
reported  immigration,  or  immigration 
in  its  technical  oflSeii^  meaning.  The 
nvernire.  however,  was  con«5idernhly 
exceeded  in  the  fiscal  year  1913,  when 
the  net  increase  in  population  from 
immigration  was  815.303.  The  total 
nitmher  of  aliens  admitted  was  1.427,- 
227,  compared  with  1,017,155  the  pre- 
vious year;  and  the  departures  were 
611.024,  compared  with  615,292  in 
1911-12. 

Insanity  among  Immigrants.— There 
has  boon  much  discussion  of  the  grow- 
ing burden  of  ins:inily  upon  the  tax- 
payers and  of  the  part  in  that  burden 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  foreign  born' 
population.  It  has  been  frequently 
caid  that  tho  rapid  increase  of  insane 
in  institutions  is  largely  due  to  un- 
restricted or  unsiftM  immigration. 
Put  tins  qiuv-;tinn  has  usually  been 
discussed  with  too  little  appreciation 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  evidence 
necessary  to  prove  the  asf»rtion.  In- 
sanity i??  cssrntially  a  di^sea^o  of  old 
age.  For  example,  in  1904  among 
each  100,000  white  persons  20  to  24 
years  of  age  in  the  g^eral  populaticm, 
83  were  insane  per<?ons  in  institutions; 
among  those  40  to  44  years  of  age, 
448  were  insane;  and  among  those  60 
to  64  years  of  age,  522  were  insane. 
This  indirates  that  insanity  at  ages 
CO  to  64  is  more  than  six  times  as 
common  as  at  ages  20  to  24.  Any 
comparison  which  ignores  thia  rapid 
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increase  of  insanity  with  age  and  the 
diverse  age  composition  of  the  native 
and  the  loreign-born  population  ii  al- 
most siirr-  to  ho  mislead  in;!'. 

The  insane  in  institutions  are  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. How  far  this  increase  is  due 
to  and  proves  an  actual  increase  of 
insanity,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  extension  of  public  pro 
vision  for  the  insane  in  institutions, 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  evi- 
denoe  in  hand.  The  latest  Federal 
figures  roparding  the  insane  in  tlie 
United  States  arc  those  for  1890  and 
1004.  By  comparing  tlio  results  of 
these  inquiries  with  the  census  figures 
of  1890,  IPno  and  1910,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  number  of  for- 
eign-bom white  males  between  35  and 
39  years  of  age  who  are  in  in'^titu- 
tions  for  the  insane  to  every  100,000 
foreign-born  white  males  between  35 
and  39  years  of  age  residing  in  the 
country.  Similar  figures  can  be  com- 
puted for  each  sex,  each  age  and  each 
nativity  class,  and  thus  more  accurate 
comparisons  than  ever  before  can  be 
made  betweon  tlie  prevalence  of  insan- 
ity or  at  least  institutional  insan- 
ity among  the  native  and  the  foreign- 
bom  at  two  different  enumerations. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  that 
insanity  is  more  common  amon^  the 
foreign-bom  than  among  the  native  of 
the  same  sex  and  a|j  \  This  is  true 
in  all  but  three  of  the  50  cla.^ses  com- 
pared. In  seven  of  the  5G  classes  the 
ratio  of  insanity  among  the  foreign- 
lx>ni  is  more  than  double  that  among 
the  natives,  while  in  4C  of  the  56  cases 
the  excess  of  insanity  among  the  for- 
eign'bom  varies  from  nothing  to  100 
per  cent. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  two 
considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  the  first  plaee,  the  insane  in  in- 
stitutions are  much  more  numerous 
relative  to  population  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  In  the  southern 
etatee  there  were  116  sueh  insane  in 
1903  to  each  100,000  persons;  in  tlie 
northern  states  the  proportion  rose 
to  218.  The  simplest  and  most  obvi- 
ous explanation  of  the  difference  is 
to  aftcriVM  it,  at  least  in  large  racaflurc, 
to  the  more  adequate  provision  of  in- 


stitutions for  the  iii:3anc  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  densely  settled 

northern  statr^.  If  this  interpretation 
is  accepted,  then  the  larger  proportion 
of  foreign-born  insane  in  institutions 
can  be  ascribed,  at  least  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  the  foreign-born, 
living  as  they  do  mainly  in  the  north- 
ern states,  share  in  the  proportions 
characteristic  of  those  states.  To  test 
tlio  conjectural  explanation,  the  in- 
sane population  in  institutions  in  the 
several  states  should  be  classified  by 
sex,  age  and  nativity,  and  this  infor- 
mation is  lacking.  In  default  of  that 
information,  I  have  estimated  for  New 
York  State  the  number  of  native  and 
of  foreign  1  orn  white  over  20  years  of 
age  in  11'*  .>  from  the  census  returns 
of  1900  and  iUlO,  and  have  compared 
the  number  of  native  and  of  foreign- 
born  insane  in  institutions  with  these 
results.  This  method,  though  crude, 
is  probably  the  best  which  the  tabu- 
lations permit.  It  indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  insane  in  institutions 
among  the  foreign-bora  white  adult 
population  of  New  York  State  exceeds 
that  among  the  native  Avln'te  adult 
population  by  about  38  per  cent.,  a 
difference  notJBibly  less  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  for  the  entire 
country. 

A  second  difference  between  the  na- 
tive and  the  foreign-born  population, 
of  much  importance  for  the  present 

purpose,  is  that  tho  fnrc  ilth  horn  !ivo 
largely  in  cities.  InaauiLy  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  cities,  or  at  least,  if 
it  occurs  there,  it  is  more  likely  to 
T.  nit  in  a  transfer  of  the  patient  to 
an  institution.  Hence  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  insanity  among  the  xoreigB- 
born  is  probably  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  fact  thnt  ihry  nrp  massed  in 
areas  where  insanity  is  more  likely  to 
arise,  to  be  detected,  or  at  least  to 
demand  and  secure  institutional  care. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  figures  of 
1903,  compared  with  the  census  figures 
of  1900  and  1910,  do  not  indicate  an 
abnormal  or  alarming  prevalence  of 
insanity  among  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation. Tliey  atlord  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  through  either  public  or 
private  agencie*'  thin  country  is  being 
mifU  a  dumping  ground  for  the  insane 
I  oi  oilier  countries. 
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The  Year's  Proprrs^.  —  The  year 
1913  has  been  markini  important 
legUUtion  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  recreation ;  by  thn  appearance 
of  a  new  tjpe  of  recreation  survey, 
namely,  a  survey  of  the  efficiency  of 
recreation  syetems  in  certain  cities 
and  a  working  out  of  standards  there- 
for; by  extension  in  the  special  train- 
ing <n  playground  and  recreation 
workers;  by  growth  of  the  propa- 
ganda for  wholesome  recreation  in  ru- 
ral communities  and  smaller  cities; 
and  by  the  nrogreaa  of  plans  for  an 
International  Committee  on  Becrea- 
tion. 

Growth  and  Status  of  Public  Recre- 
ation.—Reports   for    1913  gathered 

from  over  a  thousand  conimunitit's 
for  the  Year  Book  of  tlie  I'layr^round 
and  Recreation  Association  of  Aiiu-r- 
ica  showed   342  cities  maintaining  < 
2,402 regularly  supervised  playgrounds*  j 
and  recreation  centers  and  employing  j 
6,318   leaders,  directors  and   super-  i 
yi«irs»  in  addition  to  about  one-fourth 
as  many  more  caretakers.    About  (50 
per  cent,  of  these  leaders  were  women 
workers.    These  figures  indicate  an 
increase  of  20  \>er  cent,  over  1912  in 
the  numhor  of  cities  maintaining  such 
work.    Forty-three  cities  stated  that 
supervised  recreation  activities  were 
opened  for  tlic  fir^t  time  in  1012,  70 
cities  for  tlio  tir.st  time  in  1013. 

The  CTowth  of  indoor  recreation 
centers  nas  been  especially  marked, 
returns  showing  134  citi.'>  uitli  520 
centers  open  evenings  in  their  school 
buildings.  In  15  cities  streets  were 
reported  as  set  aside  for  play,  besides 
Ofi  ritie!!  reporting  streets  reserved 
for  coasting  in  winter.  Twenty  cities 
reported  bond  issues  for  recreation 
purposes  aggr^tiqg  over  $Sj400,000. 


A  new  feature  of  these  statistics  in 
the  last  two  years  has  been  the  re- 
ports of  communities  of  less  than 
•l.OOO  population,  showing  the  spread 
of  the  movement  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts. 

Public  Administration  of  Recrea- 
tion.— During  the  present  decade  the 
administration  of  recreation  has  been 
undergoing  a  change  similar  to  that 
in  the  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  this  country 
a  century  ago,  that  is,  from  private 
philanthropy  to  public  service  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  carried  on  by 
a  public  board.  Hence  most  of  the 
problems  of  tlie  year  in  cities  have 
been  those  incident  to  this  change  or, 
in  some  of  the  cities  where  the  work 
is  oldest,  to  the  reorganization  of  rec- 
reation administration  on  a  sounder 
basis. 

State  Legislation.  —  Iowa  passed  a 
law  centering  tlie  supervision  of  rec- 
reation activities  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  board.  This  law  permits  school 
boards  to  appropriate  money  from 
their  regular  funds  for  recreation 
]>ui  pones,  and  to  submit  to  the  people 
the  question  of  a  separate  tax  for  tha 
support  of  recreation  activities. 

Massachusetts  passed  a  law  for  the 
nppointment  of  a  city  planning  com* 
niis-^ion  in  every  city  and  town  of 
10,000  population  or  over.  These  com- 
missions are  charged  not  only  with 
the  usual  tasks  of  a  city  planning 
commission  in  selecting  sites  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
btit  also  with  the  task  of  securing 
the  better  use  of  sucli  facilities  as 

alrearly  bolori;:;  to  the  city. 

New  York  amended  its  school  laws, 
authorizii^  school  boards,  except  in 
cities  of  the  first  dass^  to  equipy  main- 
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tain  and  supervise  recreation  activi- 1  some  new  school  buildings,  the  best 
t  i»  «,  to  select  eitfs  nrul  tf)  levy  taxe?»  adapted  for  recreation  use  of  any  that 


lor  the  purchai^e,  leu»e  or  improve 
ment  of  sit^  for  reer«ation  purposes. 
The  lav,-  nl-n  riutliori/f  d  Ih  hiI  boards 
to  permit  the  use  ot  school  houses 
and  grounds  for  public-library  pur- 
poses, social,  civiSy  recreational  and 
welfare  gallierin^rs.  as  well  as  for  poll- 
inffplacca  and  political  meetings. 

Tbe  extension  of  the  home  rule 
principle  by  state  laws  is  aff^ting 
recreation  dovelopraent  in  that  it  per- 
mits cities  without  recourse  to  state 
legislation  to  provide  for  commissions 
and  other  special  forms  for  adminis- 
tering recreation  activities.  Tlic  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Ohio  home  rule 
laws  have  daring  the  year  begun  to 
be  u'Jed  to  modify  recreation  adminis- 
tration in  cities  of  <!ioso  states. 

Municipal  Provision  foi  Recreation. 
— Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Pirminirliam,  Ala.,  pas^^-^d  or<liiiances 
providin*^  for  a  public  recreation  sys- 
tem. In  Boston  the  creation  of  the 
new  Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion is  siLriiflf  ant  na  unifying  admin- 
istrative forms  previously  scattered 
and  as  recc^izing  other  than  soenie 
functions  of  the  Parle  Department. 
The  Charter  Commission  of  Detroit 
provided  in  the  new  charter,  to  be 
snhmitted  to  the  people  In  1914,  for  a 
recreation  commission  in  whose  hnnda 
is  placed  the  snpervi!*ion  of  all  recrea- 
tion activities  in  the  city  whether 
carried  on  in  sehool  or  park  facilities ; 
represent -it  I'm  nn  the  rc'^rf^nt'nrr  com- 
mission of  the  ditferent  boards  ailected 
is  provided  for.  The  new  charter  of 
Cleveland  provides  for  a  division  of 
recreation  under  tbe  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Wider  Use  of  Public  FadUtlM^ 
Reoogninng  the  urgent  need  for  public 
reerofltion  and  that  the  provision  of 
enough  buildings  and  grounds  exclu- 
sively for  recreation  purposes  ade- 
quately to  meet  this  need  would  en 
tail  either  a  prohibitive  orpf'v^o  or 
years  of  delay,  many  cities  have  pushed 
vigorously  for  the  opening  of  school 
>!'  n  =  i->5  nnd  yards  aft«'r  scliool  liours. 
t(:p  ir^rrvatinn  of  non-trailic  streets 
during  certain  hours  for  play  pur- 
poses, and  the  planninif  of  public 
markets  Vir-  available  for  play  me 
after  market  hours.  Due  to  the  "same 
impulse  1013  has  seen  the  opening  of 


- 


have  yet  been  built. 

The  first  etage  of  park  development 
in  this  country  was  the  provi?sion  of 
one  big  j^rk;  the  second  stage  was 
the  provision  of  a  series  of  large 
parks;  tbe  third  was  the  welding  of 
the  series  of  {)ar!:'^  into  a  system  by 
connectiii<7  boulevards;  the  fourth  has 
been  the  provision  for  the  wider  use  of 
the  parks,  often  by  installing  elabo- 
rate apparatus  and  field  houses.  Dur- 
ing the  year  this  stage  has  been  fur- 
ther developed,  specially  in  Chicago, 
by  the  outlining  of  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution nn  all  kinds  of  ptiblic  prop- 
erty of  a  larger  number  of  recreation 
centers  specialized  for  different  ago 


groiir'-"- 


Increase  in  Self-Support.— The  year 
has  seen  an  attempt  to  work  toward 
the  matter  of  self-support  In  a  larger 
way.  Late  in  1912.  at  the  American 
Civic  Association  meeting  the  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
outlined  his  plan  of  self-support  of 
parks  from  refreshment  and  eliecking 
revenues,  a  plan  on  which  he  had  been 
working  for  several  years.  In  1913 
the  Park  Department  of  Cleveland  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  Tnnnicipal 
dancing  pavilions  in  the  parkn,  charg- 
ing 40  per  oent.  less  than  the  com* 
nu  rcial  dance  halls  and  coming  OUt 
several  thousand  dollarfli  ahead  of  ex- 
penses. The  Social  Center  Committee 
of  New  York  City  conducted  a  social 
center  in  one  of  the  school  buildings 
and  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of 
partial  self-support.  About  25  per 
cent,  of  the  expenses  of  this  social 
center  were  met  by  membership  dues 
in  clubs  and  from  dances  and  enter- 
tainments. 

There  is  a  wide  difTerence  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  possibilities  of  self- 
support  of  recreation  both  as  to  the 
amount  and  to  the  distribution  of  tha 
source  of  this  self-support.  Experi- 
ence 80  far  is  not  corapletc  enonjrb  to 
give  final  conclusions,  but  tbe  follow- 
ing tentative  results  seem  to  have 
been  demonstrntf^d :  (1)  Children  us- 
ix\rr  playgrounds  and  similar  indoor 
activities  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
any  appreciable  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense. (2)  There  is  no  reason  why 
adults  who  are  payinsf  con«?idernble 
sums  for  commercial  recreation  should 
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not  pay  directly  for  forms  of  recroa 
tion  which  they  une  in  public  facili- 
ties in  place  of  theM  isommercial 
forms.  (3)  Tlie  expense  cannot  be 
distributed  evenly  so  that  each  de- 
partment of  recreation  shall  be  self- 
supporting,  but  revenues  from  cheek 
rooms,  refreshment  stands,  dances  and 
the  like  must  be  used  not.onljr  to 
eover  the  expenses  of  these  activities 
but  also  of  other  activities  equally, 
if  not  more,  valuable  but  less  pro- 
ductive. (4)  Careful  direction  is 
necessaiy  that  anxiety  for  revenue 
dors  not  lower  the  quality  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Recreation  Surveys. — The  year  has 
been  significant  both  for  the  spread 

of  recreation  surveys  as  a  part  of 
larger  social  surveys  and  also  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  type  of  survey, 
known  as  an  eflBcien^  study,  to  show 
whether  a  given  recreation  system 
was  turning  out  a  satisfactory  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  worlc  A  survey 
in  Detroit  showed  the  bearing  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  congestion  of  popula- 
tion on  the  distribution  of  private 
plav  areas.  It  showed  that  with  the 
nigKest  density  of  population  the 
trouble  eonies  from  hick  of  private 
play  space;  with  high  middle  grades 
of  density,  from  the  distribution  of 
such  space,  large  enough  in  total 
amount  but  cut  up  into  too  small  in- 
dividual areas  for  play  use;  and  with 
low  middle  grades  ol  density,  from 
failure  to  clear,  grade,  and  supervise 
private  play  space  in  vacant  lots. 
EfRcicncy  studies  of  recreation  have 
boon  ma'de  for  tlio  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City 
and  in  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  of  the  work 
of  both  school  and  park  boards  from 
wliioh  a  new  plan  of  adniini'^tration 
was  outlined  to  secure  greater  elTi- 
ciency.  From  these  studies  arc  gradu- 
ally emerging  standards  for  judging 
corrortly  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
being  done  for  unit  costs. 

Enough  surveys  have  been  made  in 
widely  separated  cities  to  bring  out 
certain  very  striking  common  facts. 
Among  them  are  these:  from  40  to 
70  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  cities 
are  doing  nothing  outside  of  school 
hours ;  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  are  on 
the  streets;  there  is  loss  in  the  way 
of  wholesome  play  for  girls  than  for 
boys;  the  presence  of  public  play 


LTounds  and  recreation  centers  means 
liltle  unless  they  arc  well  supervised, 
sin(%  children  had  rather  be  on  the 
street  than  in  a  poorly  supervised 
center. 

Training  of  Soeroation  Workers.— 
In  respect  also  of  the  training  of  ree- 

reafion  workers  there  is  a  curious 
analogy  between  the  history  of  recrea> 
tion  and  the  history  of  education. 
Prior  to  the  growth  of  normal  schools 
teachers  were  trained  in  institutes 
and  by  local  superintendents.  That 
is  the  chief  method  in  recreation  at 
present.  Special  training  courses  in 
normal,  physical  training,  and  s^ocial 
woricorii"  schools,  however,  are  gradu- 
ally developing.  In  the  Fall  of  1913 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
raised  its  scattered  training  courses 
in  recreation  to  the  dignity  of  a  sepa- 
rate department  with  a  man  trained 
in  practical  recreation  administration 
at  its  heud,  giving  his  entire  time  to 
this  subject.  Another  advance  waa 
the  opening  for  the  first  time  of  an 
institute  for  recreation  workers  prior 
to  the  annual  Recreation  Congress. 
The  courses  were  limited  to  those  ac- 
tually engaged  in  recreation  work,  and 
took  up  the  technical  problems  of  ad- 
ministraiion,  activities  and  equipment 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  person 
actually  directing  recreation  work. 

This  growth  in  special  training  has 
marked  with  added  clearness  the  dis- 
tinction between  physical  training  and 
recreation  leadership.  To  the  kTi<^wl- 
edge  of  activities  of  a  playground  or 
recreation  center,  the  leader  must  add 
what  is  known  as  the  "social  point  of 
view,"  namely,  the  ability  to  see  the 
recreation  needs  of  a  neighborhood, 
analyze  their  causes,  and  mold  his 
programme  to  meet  these  needs. 

Rural  Recreation.  —  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  partly  due 
to  the  exodus  from  rural  con  Tiiuni- 
tto^  and  that  this  exodus  is  partly  due 
to  uncomfortable  living  conditions  and 
lack  of  facilities  for  wholesome  rccrea- 
tion,  attentirin  hn'^  brnn  tnrned  to 
the  problems  of  rural  recreation  from 
economic  as  well  as  social  reasons. 
Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  move- 
ments in  rural  recreation,  many  of 
them  local  in  character,  only  two  or 
three  of  the  most  significant  can  he 
mentioned.   One  of  these  was  the 
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School  for  Rural  Social  Wnrkorf!  hrW 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  for  two  weeks  during  the 
Summer,  with  courses  for  rural  recro 
ation  leaders.  A  study  of  the  efli- 
ciency  of  the  rural  school  is  in 
progress  in  Ohio.  While  not  complete, 
ihe  report  of  certain  counties  studied 
has  been  issued  durin^r  the  year  and 
shows  the  need  of  social  centers  and 
braneh  library  stations  in  the  sehoob 
as  well  as  vocational  guidance  and 
the  care  of  backward  cliildren.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  founder  ot  the  Har- 
mon Foundation  has  oifered  $5,000  to 
each  of  any  five  towns  in  Ohio  of  a 
population  of  less  than  7,000  to  aid 
In  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
playground  and  gymnasium  adequate 
for  the  necda  of  the  cnmnmnity  rtnrl 
costing  at  least  $10,000.  Ihis  is  im- 
portant as  showing  the  recognition  of 
the  need  of  smaller  immunities  for 
permanent  recreation  facilitips.  The 
state  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia 
durinfif  the  year  issued  a  bulletin  on 
the  development  of  recreation  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  rural  school^?, 
especiallv  in  connection  with  county 
sehool  fairs.  (See  also  XXXIV,  Bdu^ 
cafwn.) 

There  has  been  an  important  growth 
of  play  activities  in  connection  with 
various  Chautauqua  circuits.  A  few 
years  ago  play  leaders  were  intro- 
duced chiefly  as  caretalcers  for  the 
children  while  thefr  parents  were  at- 
tending lectures.  The  year  1918  has 
seen  the  introduction  of  "junior  week" 
prior  to  the  regular  Chautauqua  gath- 
erings. During  this  preliminary  pe- 
riod the  children  are  organized  into 
play  groups.  While  these  "junior 
weeks  are  largely  for  advertising 
purpQSM  they  present  great  possibili- 
ties, since  tlie  various  Chatitauqua 
circuits  already  reach  2,000  small 
towns  throughout  the  country.  A 
number  of  permanent  playgrounds  in 
rural  communities  have  romlted  irom 
these  play  weeks. 

Commercial  Recreation,— D  u  r  i  n  g 
the  year  the  National  Board  of  Cen- 
sor-liifi  lias  maintained  nn<]  increased 
its  intiuence  over  motion  picture  films. 
There  has  also  been  a  considerable 
growth  of  local  inspection  of  films 
which  promises  much,  not  as  n  rivnl 
activity,  hut  n"  n  mfflmd  of  rrn'ii.. -ra- 
tion for  extending  and  euXurciug  the 


^vork  of  the  Xational  Board.  THq 
chief  objects  of  this  local  inspection 
are  to  censor  the  10  or  15  per  cent, 
of  films  not  covered  by  the  National 
Board,  to  compel  the  cut<»ut8  ordered 
by  the  National  Board,  to  prevent 
surreptitious  and  dishonest  use  of  the 
National  Board's  sanctioning  stamp, 
and  to  enforce  more  apeciflc  standards 
called  for  by  local  conditions  but  not 
feasible  in  a  oountiy-wide  censorship. 

The  year  has  been  marked  also  hy 
the  increased  w^f  of  moving  pictures 
by  non-com iticrciui  agencies,  such  as 
schools,  churches  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. This  has  become  peculiarly  im- 
portant f'>r  chihlren,  owinpr  to  the  na- 
ture of  Uie  moving-picture  business. 
While  moving-picture  shows  are  the 
cleanest  form  of  coniTiierrial  recre- 
ation and  an  immeni»e  impruveuient 
on  cheap  forms  of  recreation  20  years 
ago,  the  very  nature  of  the  clientels 
of  mo^^t  raovinj:^-picture  shows  makes 
it  impossible  to  care  specially  for 
the  moral  and  recreational  needs  of 
children.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  attendin^r  movin;2r-picture  slinws 
is  an  important  part  of  the  recreation 
life  of  most  city  children,  but  that 
the  attendance  of  children  under  18 
years  of  a^e  is  not  an  important  part 
of  the  niuving-picture  business,  aver- 
aging only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance. 

There  has  been  steady  progress  in 
the  control  of  dance  halls  by  inspec- 
tion but  no  novel  extensions.  The 
re;rijlntif>Ti  of  pool  and  billiard  halls 
coatiuucs  to  be  chietly  by  ordinances 
enforced  by  the  police,  although  the 
placing  of  them  under  inspection  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  dance  halls  and  mov- 
ing-picture shows  is  being  discussed 
in  various  cities. 

Standards  of  Legal  SeguUtlon.-' 
New  York  City  has  passed  a  very 
complete  moving-picture  ordinance. 
The  National  aokrd  of  Censorship 
has  published  a  "model  ordinance" 
for  moving^-pictnre  shows.  From  the 
experience  of  many  cities  certain  com- 
mon features  of  a  good  ordinance  for 
any  form  of  commercial  re  rr ation 
are  bcy^inninf?  to  stand  out  clearly. 
( 1 )  Places  of  commercial  amusement 
should  be  licensed  not  primarily  for 
revenue  hut  for  control.  (2)  The 
place  rather  than  the  owner  sliould 
be  licensed  so  that  the  revoking  of  a 
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license  may  not  be  circumvented  by 
transfer  to  a  biuineaa  asaoeiatt.    ( 3 ) 

Some  form  of  inspection  is  nci^asary 
to  enforce  regulations  for  safety, 
health  and  morality. 

Pageantry.—While  atrictly  speak- 
ing a  pageant  is  a  civic  activity  rather 
than  rrcrcation,  pageants  are  of  in- 
terest to  recreation  because  they  are 
being  used  to  give  meaning  to  public 
occasions  aiul  are  thus  raisinjj  the 
standards  of  rocroation  on  f'htivai 
days.  Tl»e  year  has  been  nuuked  by 
the  beginning  of  the  American 
Pappant  Association  founflcd  at  t!ie 
Boston  Conference  on  Pageantry  and 
bavins  its  headquarters  at  present  in 
New  York.  Sooie  of  the  pageants 
of  the  year  of  o'jpccial  interest  were 
at  Worcester,  ^lass.  (American  Child- 
hood). Meriden,  N.  H.  ( Education  in 
the  Kc'w  Country  Life),  Darien,  Conn. 


and  Camp  Fire  Oi-ls  hp.ve  both  made 
remarkable  advances  in  promoting 
wholesome  recreation  for  bovs  and 
girls  in  their  teens  {A.  Y.  B.,  1012, 
p.  377).  The  Educational  Drama 
League«  which  grew  out  of  the  Chil> 
drcn's  Theater  And  a  group  of  young 
wage  earners  under  the  name  of  the 
Educational  Players,  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  object  of  the  League  is  to 
oxt'  Til  the  o|)porlunIti('s  of  amntovir 
dramatic  exprossinn  and  to  teach 
teachers  how  to  use  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct for  the  greatest  entertainment 
and  educational  ndvantafrc.  The  ar- 
mories in  New  York  City  have  been 
opened  more  widely  for  recreational 
use.  The  People's  Institute  in  that 
city  has  made  important  invp>;ti?a- 
tions  into  the  relation  of  delinquency 
to  recreation  and  also  of  the  relation 
between  immigrant  life  and  recreation. 


(Residential  CommTinity ) ,  and  tliat  f  The  movement  begun  in  1012  for  a 
at  IloUis  Hall  at  Harvard  University. !  public  celebration  of  Christmas  and 
Some  of  the  pageants  of  previous  1  New  Year's  Eve  has  been  extended. 

years  wcn^  n-pf-ntcMl,  showing  their  i  These  colohrations  attempt,  by  tlie 
valne  as  a  recurring  form  of  rolebra-  ;  ptiblic  sinirtn;^  of  civic  and  roli£rious, 
tion.  The  most  distinctive  advance  but  uon-si-cturian,  s<mus  and  by  out- 
in  pageantry  as  an  art  is  shown  by  '■  door  concert?,  to  siibstitute  some- 
the  fact  that  in  1913  for  the  first  tim'e  '  thing  with  historic  sigriificance  for 
pageants  have  been  composed  as  a  i  the  meaningless  roystering  of  street 


whole  and  "treated  as  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct art  form  comparable  with  the 

symphony  and  nj^fra" 


crowds. 

International  Aspects. — Tha  year 

has  bt^en  marked  by  the  maturin<r  in 


Recreation  Meetings.  —  The  recre- '  America  of  a  proposal  for  the  organi- 
ation  congress  of  the  Playground  and  *  zation  of  an  international  committee 
Recreation  Association  of  America  |  of  ilO  on  playgrounds  and  recreation, 
was  held  at  liichmond,  Va..  in  the  [with  one  member  from  each  impor- 
Spring  and  the  bocial  Center  Asso- 1  tant  nation  and  headquarters  in  New 
elation  of  America  conducted  "social  •  York.  The  reaction  on  Europe  of 
center  week"  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,|  American  playground  and  recreation 
during  the  Summer,  These  meetings  development  lias  been  particularly  in- 
emphasized  tiic  atliliated,  but  distinct,!  teresting  because  of  the  historic  debt 
purposes  of  these  two  movements.  I  of  the  United  States  to  the  old  world 
The  first  seeks  to  develop  all  forms  j  countries.  The  German  kindergarten 
of  ^vhrilrsonie  recreation  l>y  helping }  movement  of  the  last  century  pro- 
conununiLied  to  organize  recreation  ;  moted  the  grow  th  not  only  of  kinder- 
systems,  supported  by  public  funds,  |  gartens  in  the  United  States  but  also 
admini^^tered  by  some  part  of  the  \  the  appreciation  of  the  sifjnificanee  of 
local  city  or  school  government  and  play  in  the  life  of  children,    Tlje  in- 


headed  by  a  secretary  or  superin- 
tendent chosen  by  the  local  commu- 
nity.   The   second    urjres   the  civic 


fiuencc  of  England  has  been  chiefliy 
through  its  stimulus  to  social  settle^ 
ments  in  America,  which  have  always 


value  of  the  social  center,  including  1  seen  the  bearing  of  recreation  on 
recreation,  but  particularly  empha-  social  problems.  Part  of  this  debt  is 
sises  the  use  of  the  social  center  as  now  being  paid,  especially  to  Great 
a  place  for  free  civic  and  political  '  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  by  thp 
discussions  and  the  growth  of  adult  i  return  of  suggestions  from  the  more 
civic  clubs.  I  highly  organised  reereatioii  ayitcina 

Other  Hmmeats.— The  Boy  Soontaf  of  this  oountry. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  GUIDANCE 

AiTHUB  D.  Dean 


State  Legislation, — Durin<»  the  year 
three  states,  Penus^lvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Indiana,  made  provisions  for 
etatc-aided  vocational  education.  New 
York  amended  its  education  law  to 
provide  lor  state-aided  evening  voca- 
tional schools  and  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation schools.  Wisconsin  amend- 
ed the  continuation  school  law  so  as 
to  provide  for  instruction  for  four 
hours  a  vedc  for  30  weeks  instead 
of  five  hours  n  wtek  for  32  weekd. 
Connecticut  extended  a  law  which  for- 
merly provided  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  only  two  cities  of  the  state 
to  make  it  possible  for  all  cities  to 
have  state-aided  vocational  education. 
In  ^lassachusetts  the  law  relating  to 
rcimbur.Henient  for  evening  work  in 
hoii8cli'>M  nits  went  into  effoct. 

lite  principle  of  giving  state  aid 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  comrauni- 
tiea  to  carry  on  vocational  education 
seems  to  have  been  firmly  cstalilislicd. 
The  amount  of  the  aid  given  over  and 
above  the  amount  apportioned  toward 
the  support  of  general  education  im- 
plies tliat  provision  for  vocational  in- 
struction has  been  written  into  the 
laws  of  these  states  for  distinct  and 
definite  purposes  apart  from  those 
of  peneral  education. 

The  education  laws  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  prnvido  for  agricul- 
tural, lioust.  hold-arts  and  indu?;trial 
etlucatiou  and  recognize  sucli  instruc- 
tion when  f^lven  in  day,  part-time  or 
continuation,  and  ovonin;!  schools.  Il- 
linois and  Michigan  considered  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  these  states. 
California  passed  a  law  providing  for 
a  stnte  Board  of  Education  with  a 
deputpr  commissioner  in  charge  of  in- 
dustrial education.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  present  vocational-instruc- 
tion legislation  to  the  legislatures  of 
Michigan,  California,  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri when  they  next  meet. 

National  Legislation.— The  Page 
bill,  which  has  been  before  Congress 
for  the  past  six  years,  designed  to 
encourace  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  trades  and  industries  and  home 
ecommiics  in  secondary  .sch(i<ds,  l)V 
maintaining  instruction  in  these  voca- 


tinnil  subjects  in  state  Tiormal  schools 
and  in  exteution  departments  in  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  to  appropriate  national 
funds  and  regulate  its  expenditure  in 
the  various  states  of  the  union,  finally 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  final 
fcasion  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
but  was  defeated!  in  the  House.  The 
wide  publicity  given  to  the  vocational- 
education  movement  through  the  agi- 
tation for  national  aid  resulted,  how- 
ever, in  the  introduction  of  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Kcs.  5)  iu  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  providing  for  a  corn* 
mission  of  nine  persons  to  investigate 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Dee,  If  1013,  or  as  soon 
tlieroafter  as  possible.  This  resolu- 
tion has  passed  the  Senate,  hut  has 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

National  Movements  for  Vocational 
Education. — The  National  Society  for 
the  i^romotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion as  a  promoting  agency,  bringing 
to  public  attention  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  as  a  factor  in 
educational  development  in  the  United 
States,  has  made  great  strides  during 
the  year.  It  has  become  a  construe* 
tive  nrrcncy  standing  for  sound  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  which  experience 
haa  justified,  and  aidins  state  and 
local  authoritioB  everywhere  to  put 
them  into  elFect.  The  S'jciety  it  as 
been  engntred  during  the  year  in  lead- 
ing the  a;.Mtation  at  Washington  for 
nMf ■  nal  aid  for  vocatifmal  education; 
setting  up  a  bureau  for  registration 
of  teachers  of  ▼ocational  work ;  estab- 
lishing dose  and  helpful  working;  re- 
lations with  national  orufnni^ations 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  vocational  education;  and 
setting  up  declaration-  <  f  principl^i 
and  policies  to  hr>  followed  by  state 
legislation.  The  vision  included  in 
these  principles  and  poHciea  is  as  fol' 
lows:  first,  the  state  should  have  the 
care  and  responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing and  educational  welfare  of  all 
children  until  they  become  16  years  of 
a;;c;  second,  no  child  under  IG  years 
of  i\<ZQ  should  ficriT! !tt<^d  to  j;n  to 
work  unless  he  is  at  least  14  years  oi 
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age  and  has  reached  a  proscribed  min-|  tions,  including  their  problems,  needs, 
imum  educational  standard  .  whiebj  limitations  and  possibilities  for  work* 
Bhould  not  be  less  than  thrt  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  test  for  entering  the 
sixth  grmde  of  the  regular  public 
schools  or  its  equivalent;  thira,  all 
children  between  14  and  10  years  of 
age  should  be  compelled  either  to  at- 
tend sehool  or  to  enter  employment 
and  when  not  employed  should  be 
required  to  return  to  school ;  fourth, 
local  communities  should  be  author- 
ised by  law  to  decide  either  by  a  ref< 


ers  within  them;  the  study  of  human 
capacity  or  talent  in  relationship  to 
its  development  in  rendering  a  maxi- 
mum  of  social  service  through  occu- 
pational activities,  which  includes  an 
intensive  study  of  individuals  where- 
by there  may  be  discovered  their  ca- 
pacities, possibilities,  and  llinltationa 
for  efficient  sf<r\ ice  through  the  re- 
spective occupations;  and  the  provi- 
sion of  means  by  which  the  appro- 


erenduin  to  voters  or  by  tlie  action  of'  priuto  adjustment  of  di^.^nvrred  ca- 
a  local  board  of  control,  whether  cliil-  j);icity  to  needs  and  opportunities  for 
dreu  between  H  and  10  years  of  age  ita  appropriate  use  may  be  made. 


employed  during  the  day,  should  be 
required  to  attend  part  time  cla?4se3 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four 
hours  a  week  out  of  their  working 
time;  fifth,  as  fast  as  conditions  will 
permit,  Wf  should  move  in  every  state 
in  the  direction  of  state-wide  compul- 
sory part-time  education  for  those 
between  14  and  10  years  of  age  who 
are  employed  as  wage-workers. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  made 
official  inquiry  as  to  how  this  na- 
tional body  cMTi  h<^  helpful  in  fur- 
thering vocatioual  education.  It  has 
gainea  inspiration  from  the  work  of 
various  local  chambers  of  commerce. 


Tlie  Xntional  Society  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  has  been  or^nnired  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  providing  a 
means  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  expressions  and  through  this  in- 
terchanue  to  prevpnt,  if  possible,  the 
costly  mistakes  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  new  eorporm- 
tion  schools. 

Vocational  Instruction. — ^The  year 
has  been  marked  by  actual  develop- 
ments, not  only  by  new  types  of  in- 
struction, but  by  increased  efficiency 
in  all  types  of  vocational  instruction. 
The  beginning  has  been  made  in  plac- 
ing on  a  firmer  foundation  the  selee* 
tiou  and  training  of  teachers  for 
For  example,  in  Coiumbus,  O.,  the  I  st.ite  aided  vocational  schools.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  secured  au  ~ 
amendment  to  the  state  law  permit- 
ting the  establishment  of  t-elinlcal 
and  trade  schools.  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Bloomington,  III.,  assisted  in 
securing  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000  for 
the  interest  of  vocational  education. 
The  Bulla lo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
raised  $10,00&  to  establish  a  voca- 
tional bureau  to  act  in  cooperation 
with  the  schools  of  that  city.  In 
Dayton,  O.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  joined  in  an 
educationfil  survey  of  the  city  scliools 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  vocational  education. 

A  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Associatiou  has  been  organiml.  an  out- 
growth of  an  informal  and  tentative 
organisation  of  persons  interested  in 
vocational  guidance  in  the  country. 
Its  programme  of  effort  includes:  a 
survey  of  social  needs  as  represented 
by  occupational  activities,  which 
the  intensive  study  of  oecupa- 


Xational  .Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  has  made  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  certifica- 
tion and  training  of  such  teachers. 

Pratt  Institute  has  established  a 
course  for  training  through  evening 
i!i>t ruction,  mechanics  who  r»ro  em- 
ployed during  the  day  and  fitting 
them  for  the  special  demands  of  vo- 
cational  schools.  Boston  is  training 
teachers  for  evening  continnntion 
schools.  The  State  K'ormal  College 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nor- 
mal School,  and  tlie  Univer.sity  of 
Wisconsin  have  evening  courses  fit- 
ting employed  men  to  become  teach- 
ers. Tlie  idea  of  giving  short  unit 
courses  in  evenin  frnde  extension  and 
part-time  trade  extension  schools,  in 
place  of  the  more  general  industrial 
work  as  formerly  conducted  by  these 
schools,  has  made  j^reat  progress. 

There  has  been  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment for  the  establishmoit  of  local 
part-time  or  continuation  schools  for 
emplfliyed  children  between  14  and  Id 
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years  of  age  who  would  ordinarily  be 
required  to  attend  evening  classes 
when  they  are  in  no  condition  to  re< 
ceivc  instruction  properly.  Attend- 
ance upon  these  classea  varies  from 
four  to  eight  hours  a  week  and  the 
instruction  supplemcnta  in  most  cases 
the  practical  work  carried  on  in  the 
employment  in  which  these  children 
are  engaged.  Chicago,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence«  CHncinnnti,  HutTalo  and  New 
York  City  have  made  notable  advances 
in  this  direction.  The  sUte  of  Wis- 
consin has  made  marked  progress  in 
its  state-wide  development  of  day  con* 
tinuation  schools. 

B^nnings  have  been  made  in  the 
eonstruction  of  a  programme  for  vo- 
cational work  for  women  and  girls. 
The  >iational  SocieU'  for  tlie  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education  has  ap- 
pointed a  woman  secretary  to  pro- 
mote this  pliaae  of  vocational  educa- 
tion througiiout  the  country. 

BiDLIOOBAPnY 

BlCKwmr.  Holmes. — "German  Indus- 
trial Rdncatlon  and  Its  Lessons  for 
the  United  States."  (WasblMton, 
D.  c,  Burean  of  Rducatlon.  Boll.  i9.) 

Gkf.  ATHousE.  Charles  A.  —  "Tentative 
Course  of  Study  in  Industrial  Sub- 
jects." ( Indlnnapoll'*.  Ind.,  State 
Superintendent  of  i'ubUc  Instruction.) 


HCMMEI.T.. — "Methods  in  nigh  School 
Agrlcultttfe."  (Kew  York,  liacmll- 
Ian.) 

Iowa  Stato  Colloffe  of  Agriculture. — 
"Teachlug  Ajrrirulture  In  Rural  and 
Graded  Schools." 

LlAKE,  Albert  H. — Industrial  Educatioi^ 
(Boston.  IIouKbton-MliKln  Co.; 

Massachosetto  Sute  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.—'Tlie  Needs  and  Possibilities 
of  Part-tlins  Educattao.**  (Boston, 
Mass.) 

National  Education  Assorlatlon. — "Re- 
port of  Special  Cuoimittee  on  Vo- 
eationui   Education  and  Vocational 

Culdaaee." 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Edacation. — "Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Selection  and  Train- 
ing of  Teachers  for  State*aidea  Indus- 
trial Schools  fbr  Boys  and  Men." 

O'Leahy.  Wesley  A. — "The  Short  Unit 
Course."  (National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Kducatlon. 
Bull.  17.  Peoria,  III.,  Manual  Arts 
Press. ) 

Prorccdinos  of  New  York  Conference  on 
Vocational  autdamee,  (Brooklyn,  B.  C 
Gruenbcrg.) 

RoBisoN.  C  11.,  and  Jimks,  F.  B. — 
"Af;rlcultural  Instmctlon  ia_  High 
Schools."    (Washington,  U.  8.  Bureau 

of  Ikluiallon.  Dull.  0.) 
S.M.I1KK.N-.   Duvld. — I'roblenui  of  Educa- 
liuiKti  n.  'tdiuHtment,  (Boston,  Hough* 

ton-.MIIllin  Co.) 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Kducatlon. — "Agricultur- 
al Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools." 
(Bull.  14.) 

 "A  Trade  School  for  Qlrls."  (BnlL 

17.) 

Weaveh,  E.  W. — VocaUoM  for  (Mrls. 
(New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.) 


EUGENICS 


H.  H.  Lavqhxir 

The  Science  of  Eugenics.— Eugenics  j  Eugenics  is  a  biological  science  the 
as  a  science  is  largely  concerned  with  principles  of  which  society  will  make 
the  understanding  of  the  forces  gov-  use  of  as  rapidly  as  careful  fir-st-hand 
ernini?  five  things,  namolv,  human '  investigations  of  the  facts  of  hninan 
hcreditv,  mate  selection,  liillerential  fe-  heredity  and  other  racial  agencies  are 
cunditv,  differential  survival,  and  dif-  brought  to  light.  It  now  occupies  a 
ferential  migration.  As  a  vital  social  place  in  scionce  quite  similar  to  tliat 
agoncv  it=<  activities  in  bringing  about  held  by  agriculture  a  few  years  ago, 
the  ends  that  its  studies  demonstrate  I  in  that  it  is  now  the  newest  of  sci- 


to  be  eugenieally  desirable,  are  di- 
rected mainly  along  three  general 
lines:  (1)  promoting  the  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  of  human  heredity  in 
order  that  such  knowledge  may  make 
hereditary  potentialities  assets  in  mate 
selection  among  the  bettor  clas.scs; 
(2)  encouraging  operable  laws  for 
limiting  cacogenie  marriages;  (3) 
promoting  the  enactment  of  operable 
laws  for  the  serrrogation  or  steriliza- 
tion of  individuals  of  known  heredi- 
Usj  defect  of  serious  nature. 


ences,  although  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  arts.  Tlie  valuo  of  good  blood 
has  always  been  appreciated,  but  just 
now  the  manner  of  inheritance  of 
specific  traits  is  being  worked  out 
with  such  nccuraey  that  the  .'^tudy  of 
human  heredity  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication becomes  a  seienoe. 

Thft  Year's  Progref^s, — In  America 
the  year  1913  witnessed  a  develop- 
ment of  both  the  science  of  eugenics 
and  the  popular  interest  in  its  appli- 
cation, greater  than  that  ever  beforo 
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experienced  by  a  nation  in  a  single 
year.  The  noteworthy  events  of  the 

year  have  been : 

1.  Tlie  buildinjif  of  a  new  office 
building  for  the  Kugenics  Record  Of- 
fice at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  E.  11.  Hiirrinian.  This  biiikl- 
ing  will  be  used  solely  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  this  new  institution  in 
its  purpose  of  serving  eugenieal  inter- 
ests as  a  clearing  house,  and  in  car- 
rying on  original  investigations  in 
human  herediw  and  other  eugenieal 
factors.  The  Eugenics  Record  Ollice 
was  originally  eslablished  on  Oct.  1, 
1910,  with  fiinda  given  to  Dr.  C.  B. 
Davenport  by  Mrs.  Harriman.  In 
March,  1913,  there  was  organized  for 
the  direction  of  the  scientific  work  of 
this  ollice  a  board  of  bcientilic  direc- 
tors, consisting  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  chainuaii.  \\illiani  H,  Welch. 
Lewellys  F.  Barker,  Irving  Fisher, 
E.  £.  Southard,  and  Charles  B.  Daven- 
port, secretary  and  resident  director. 

2.  The  provision  by  John  D,  Rocko- 
feller  for  the  salaries  of  the  research 
worlcers  in  eugenics  for  six  additional 
institutions  for  the  socially  inadequate 
classfs.  The  work  is  directed  jointly 
by  the  Eugenics  Record  OlUce  and  the 
eollaborating  institutions,  namely,  the 
St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  (in- 
sane), Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.;  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Feeble-minded,  Colum- 
bus, C;  the  Worcester  Stato  Asylum 
( insane),  Worcester,  ^fass. ;  the  Nor- 
wich Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Nor- 
wich, Conn.;  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Phipps  Clinic  (insane);  and 
the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
minded of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Polk,  Pa.  These  joint  studies  have 
now  been  inaugurated  by  29  diflferent 
state  institutions  for  the  Socially  in- 
adequate classes. 

8.  The  provision  by  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton Wilson  for  a  lectureship  in  eugen- 
ics. The  person  selected  for  this  posi- 
tion will  give  lectures  on  eugenics  at 
the  various  universities  and  social  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  and  will  assist 
in  the  organization  of  eiiufnics  socie- 
ties. This  work  is  a  development  of 
the  series  of  lectures  provided  by  Mrs. 
Wilson  for  American  universities  dur* 
ing  1013. 

4.  The  passing  of  sterilization  laws 
by  five  states,  namely,  North  Dakota 
<Mareh  13,  Ch.  66),  Miohigan  (April 


1,  Act  34),  Kansas  (April  29,  Ch. 
305),  Oregon  (June  3,  File  66) »  and 
Wisconsin  (July  30,  Ch.  693).  Be- 
sides these  new  statutes,  the  existing 
sterilization  laws  of  Iowa  (April  19) 
and  California  (June  13)  were  re- 
vised and  strengthened  in  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  practicability 
and  with  more  direct  eugenieal  ideals. 
The  Qr^on  law  was  revoked  by  ref- 
«»rendnm  on  Nov.  4  by  a  vote  of  ap- 
|)ruximately  live  to  four.  Sterilization 

now  autnorized  by  law  in  12  states. 
(See  also  IX,  CritnimU  Law;  and 
XVIII,  Prerrntiov.) 

5.  The  selection  of  New  York  City 
for  the  meeting  place  of  the  second 
International  Eugenics  Congress, 
which  will  meet  in  the  Fall  of  1916. 
The  first  congress  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, July,  1912. 

0.  The  recognition  of  eugenics  as  a 
science  and  social  instrument  for  the 
first  time  in  the  olassifleation  scheme 
of  the  Panaraa-Paeifte  Exposition. 

7.  A  healthful  growth  of  interest 
in  eugenics  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  not  least  important  of 
which  is  the  clarification  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  methods  and  facts  con- 
cerning the  new  science  of  eugenics 
by  the  press  and  the  ministry.  This 
dl'velopiiiont  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  year  to 
eugenics,  for  it  insures  a  more  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  the  sobjeet  bj 
the  people  at  large. 

BiBLIOGEAPIIT 

Daniilsok,  Florence  H.,  and  DafMPua^ 
Charles  B.— T/ie  Hill  roOL  {CtM 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Bogenlcs  Becora 

Office.) 

Davexpobt,  Charles  B. — The  FamHy 
History  Hook.  (Cold  Spring  Harl>or, 
N.  Y..  Kugt-nlcs  Record  Offlw.l 

 State  Laws  Limiting  Marriage  Se- 

tret  ion,  Lxaviived  in  the  Lipht  of 
Eupenict.  (Cold  Scrlng  Harbor.  N.  Y., 
Eugenics  Record  Oflleer> 

Em. IS.  Ilavclook. — .1  f!lu<1y  in  BriUah 
(i'viuH.  (I^oudou,  Hurst  it  Blockett, 
Ltd.) 

EsTAun«toK.  Arthur  IT.,  and  Davenport, 
Charles  B. — The  Nam  FamUii.  (Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Eugtuics  Record 
OlDce.) 

JoBDAX,  David  Starr. — The  Human  Bar- 
vett.     (Boston,  American  Unitarian 

Association. ) 
LAroiiLiN.    Harry    H.  —  The  Eugenica 
Record  Office  at  the  End  of  Ttcenty- 
fifrrn    MnnlJis'    Wnrk.     (Cold  SnrSng 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Engenlcs  Record  Offlcc.) 

The  Legal,  Legialative,  and  Admin- 
Utrativt    AspecM    of  BUrOlMHom* 
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(Cold  Spring  Harbor,  X.  Y.,  Eugenics 
Record  (JtUcv.) 
Balskbx,  C.  W. — Parenthood  an4  Ract 
Qultmr§,   (New  York,  CmmU  ft  OOb) 


WiNSHiP.  A.  E. — JukcK-Edtcards.  (liar- 
rlfebuig.  I'a..  L.  1>.  Mtytia  Co.) 

Woods.  F.  A. — Hweditu  4»  RouQltW* 
(Xew  York,  BeniT  Holt  A  Co.) 


THE  LABO^ATOBY  IN  SOCIAIi  RESEARCH 
Hknbt  H.  Goddabd 


The  Place  of  the  Laboratory.— The 
laboratory  in  oocial  research  is  a 

means  for  studying  the  individual, 
usually  the  socially  delinquent  indi- 
vidual, in  an  intensive  manner,  such 
is  otherwise  impossible.  The  ap- 
plication of  laboratory  methods  to 
the  social  problems  is  in  rcco^ition 
of  the  fact  that  the  delinquent  per- 
son is  a  human  being  of  many  and 
varied  mental  traits  who  in  his  rela- 
tions to  others  is  actuated  by  many 
diverse  motiTes,  and  that  only  by 
an  appreciation  of  t^u  trails  and 
motives  can  society  hope  to  deal  just- 
ly and  successfully  with  him.  By 
laboratory  methods  the  deUnquent  is 
placed  under  experimental  conditions 
vhcre  hia  actions  arc  simplified  or 
analyzed  and  more  easily  uuderatood. 
Just  as  the  psychologteal  laboratory 


method  may  be  mentioned  the  New 
Jersey  State  VUlage  for  Epilepttcs» 

Skillman,  N.  J.;  the  Juvenile  Psycho- 
pathic Institute  in  connection  with 
the  Juvenile  Court  at  Chicago;  the 
Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford,  N.  Y.;  Sleighton  Farm,  the 
Philadelphia  reformatory  for  girls; 
the  State  Home  for  Girls,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  Faribault,  Minn.,  Glen- 
wood,  Iowa,  Waverley,  Mass.,  and  Lin- 
coln, 111.;  the  reformatory  at  Concord^ 
Mass.;  the  juvetulo  courts  of  New- 
ark, X.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.j 
the  McLean  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Waverlej^,  Mass.,  and  the  Gorem* 
ment  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  legislature  of  Oliio  has  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  detention  and  study  of  all 
gave  a  tremendmis  assistance  to  the '  children  who  come  before  the  Juvenile 


study  of  psychology  and  made  vast 
contributions  to  our  knowledge,  so 
the  laboratory  in  eociological  research 
is  accunMj'rtt  ing  now  facts  on  the  so- 
cial problems  and  giving  us  data 
whereon  we  can  base  action  and  pro- 
ceed on  rational  lines  toward  the 
eliminitton  of  many  social  evils. 

Sociological  Laboratories  in  the 
United  Statea^The  idea  of  a  labora- 
tory for  social  research  seems  to  have 
criminated  with  Edward  Tx.  Johnstone, 
Superintendent  of  the  Trauiing  School 
for  Backward  and  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren, at  Yinoland,  N.  J.  Ho  estab- 
lislird  in  his  institution  a  laboratory' 
for  the  study  of  the  ])robU-m  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  all  its  relations,  social 
ns  well  as  mental  and  physical.  The 
idea  quickly  proved  its  worth  and 
other  laboratories  were  established, 
first  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, later  in  institutions  of  other 
kinds.  At  the  present  time  labora- 
tory metbods  are  beinfp  used  in  the 
study  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  in- 
sane and  the  criminnl,  and  in  pris- 
ons, reformatories  and  juvenile  courts, 
the  institutions  employing  this 


887 


Court  and  whose  cases  are  suiiicicnt- 
ly  serious  to  require  commitment  to 
some  institution.  Such  children  in- 
stcn  l  nf  being  committed  to  a  re- 
formatory, institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded or  insane  hospital  will  be 
sent  to  this  "clearing  house,"  where 
they  will  be  studied  for  a  period  of 
weeks  and  then  assigned  to  the  ap- 
pro [^riate  institution  for  care  and 
training  during  the  period  of  commit- 
ment. 

Scope  and  Results  of  Laboratory 
Researcbes.— The  methods  employed 

in  those  laboratories  vary  somewhat 
witli  the  laboratory  and  the  typo  of 
social  problem  involved.  In  general 
the  work  includes  a  study  of  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  condition  of 
each  person,  together  with  his  hered- 
ity and  environment.  The  study  of 
the  individual  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  observations  of  the  daily  life  by 
psycholcMlical  study  of  mentality  by 
means  of  queBtions  and  tests ;  by  phys- 
ical examinations  and  studies  along 
medical  lines,  such  as  tuberculin  tests 
for  tuberculosis,  Waasermann  tests  for 
syphilis,  studiet  of  the  condition  of 
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the  ductless  glands,  and  by  observa-  | 
tions  and  experiments  of  the  morml  | 
attributes  of  llic  individual.    In  many  j 
cases  field  workers  are  employed  to 
visit  the  home  community  of  the  in- 
dividual and  thus  learn  the  social, 
moral,  mental  and  pliysical  conditions 
of  the  parents  and  relatives.    All  this 
Is  Qtea  in  the  final  tmnniing  up  of 
the  individual's  condition  and  Mb 
relation  to  thf  community. 

The  results  so  far  obtained  from 
■ueh  laboratories  are  both  general  and 
special.  In  general  it  has  been  learned 
that  a  large  percentage  of  tlie  j)ersons 
who  make  our  social  problems  are  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  irr^ponsible, 
wliich  may  be  citlur  l)eca\i>e  of  lack 
of  intellijjciice,  or  because  of  bad  pn- 
vironment.  The  couditiun  of  limited 
Intelligence  may  be  due  either  to  an 
inherited  trait  or  an  acquired  condi- 
tion. For  example,  laboratory  studies 
have  shown  that  a  large  percentage 
of  criminals  are  so  mentally  defective 
as  to  be  unable  to  realize  tlie  crim- 
inal character  of  their  acts.  A  large 
percentage  of  paupers  are  unable  to 
iimke  a  living  on  account  of  lack  of 
sullieicnt  intelligence  to  earn  a  living 
"wage.  A  large  percentage  of  prosti- 
tutes are  mentally  defective  and  can 
neitlii  r  control  their  instincts  nor 
realise  that  such  a  life  is  a  social 
offence. 

Studies  of  the  environment  and 

heredity  of  these  persons  is  showing 
that  while  both  these  factors  enter 
into  the  situation,  they  enter  in  pro- 
portions quite  different  from  those  we 
nave  usually  accepted.  For  example, 
the  laboratories  at  Vineland,  Skill- 
man  and  King's  Park  Hospital,  are 
finding  that  heredity  plnys  an  enor- 
mous part  in  feeble-mindednesa,  epi- 
lop'jv  and  insanity,  respectively.  Dr. 
Wiliiam  Ilealy,  at  the  Psychopathic 
Institute  in  Chicago,  finds  that  vari' 
ona  formfl  of  epilep<;y  p!ny  a  very 
large  part  in  the  causation  of  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Laboratory  Methods  and  Equip- 
ment.—  An  in-trument  of  extreiTio 
value  and  one  that  is  being  increas- 
ingly used  in  these  laboratories  Is 
the  French  system  of  testing  intelli- 
gence devised  by  Alfred  Tlinet  and 
Theodore  Simon^  the  so-called  measur- 
ing scale  for  Intellixenee.  While  not 
lOwolatsly  dingnostie  in  all  cues. 


partly  because  we  do  not  yet  know 
all  of  its  possibilities,  as  well  as  it* 
limitations,  yet  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  experienced,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  means  yet  devised  for  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  mentality  of  an  in* 
dividual  and  his  consequent  respon- 
sibility and  capacity.  When  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  its  use  are  corrob- 
orated or  modified  by  information  ob- 
tained in  other  ways,  we  have  a  fairly 
complete  and  correct  undcrstandii^ 
of  the  individual  and  a  logical  basit 
for  his  treatment. 

The  equipment  of  these  laboratories 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  wurk 
to  be  done  and  the  people  to  bo 
studied;  it  varies  also  with  the  person 
in  charge.  Some  directors  of  labora- 
tories use  very  little  material;  they 
find  that  a  comfortable  room  in  whi<m 
they  can  sit  down  and  talk  with  the 
individual  is  all  that  is  necessary; 
others  use  more  or  less  of  the  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  of  the  payeho- 
logical  laboratory,  such  as  the  er^'o- 
graph  for  testing  fatigue,  to  discover 
whether  these  delinquents  are  indivfd- 
uala  who  are  in  a  chronic  state  of 
fatigue;  or  the  algometer.  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  especially  obtuse  to 
pain;  the  tapping  machine,  the  ataxl* 
agraph  or  the  automatograph  to  show 
whether  they  have  normal  con- 
trol over  their  muscles;  the  psychome- 
tcr  to  discover  the  condition  of  their 
emotional  life;  and  the  anthropo- 
metric apparatus  to  Ifarn  whether 
their  physical  growtii  and  functioning 
are  normaL 

The  research  laboratory  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  world.  It  comprises 
three  important  divisions.  In  the 
I)';ychological  division  the  mentality 
nf  the  inmates  is  studied  by  two 
trained  psychologists  and  several  as- 
sistants, including  field  workers  who 
investigate  heredity  and  environment. 
In  the  medical  division  a  highly 
trained  physician  studies  the  physical 
condition  with  a  view  to  determining 
ultimately  wliether  thf»  mental  abnor- 
mality discovered  by  the  psychologists 
has  physical  abnormalities  underlying 
it  This  examination  includes  not 
only  observations  on  the  living,  but 
in  the  case  of  death  an  autopsy  per* 
mita  the  discovery  of  analomlwl  po- 
culiaritief  whi«h  would  not  ofharmt 
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be  recognized,  or  it  may  confirm  the 
<iiagno»i3  made  during  life.  The  third 
division  is  that  of  biochemistry,  where 
a  highly  trained  biochemist  with  sev- 
eral assistants  studies  the  physiologi- 
cal condition  of  defectives,  again 
a  view  to  diaeovering  wl^litr  the 
nirntnl  abnormality  runs,  not  only 
through  the  structure,  but  the  fimc- 
tioning  of  the  various  organs.  .  .Str- 
cral  abnormalities  in  this  dilution 
have  alrf'ndy  been  discovered. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute  of  Chicago  re- 
lies largely  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  oral  method ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
examiner  wins  the  confideucc  of  the 
child  and  by  adroit  questioning  suc- 
ccf  ds  in  drawinfL-  forth  from  him  the 
motives  and  iucidentd  which  have  led 


up  to  the  offence  for  which  he  has 
been  committed.  The  laboratory  at 
the  Bedford  Hills  Reformatory  devotes 
itself  in  a  similar  way  to  falloi 

women. 

The  advantage  which  the  laboratory 
'  has  in  such  cases  over  the  prison,  tbs 
juvenile  conrt  or  r\ny  of  thf  a!::cncie3 
emplu^eU  to  reform  fallen  women  lies 
in  the  element  of  time.  Many  of 
these  delinquents  will  not  talk  freely 
at  first,  and  not  until  after  a  long 
acquaintance  and  an  inspired  confl' 
dence;  but  eventually  even  the  most 
hardened  may  be  led  to  reveal  a  great 
deal  about  them  wives  and  the  ctnises 
which  have  kd  to  their  dowuiail. 
Thus  information  is  obtained  which 
could  never  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 


THE  DBUQ  PBOBUBJS 
WiLLtaic  Jat  ScHiETyEuir 


The  Cocaine  Habit.— Although  the 
morphine  habit  is  far  more  exten- 
sive nn  !  tlie  use  of  opium  as  an  in- 
dulgence ia  of  far  greater  volume,  the 
cocaine  habit  has  recently  command- 
ed attention,  because  of  the  avidity 
by  which  it  is  acquired  and  because 
it  creates  criminals,  and  crazed  forms 
of  violence  often  result  from  it.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
its  repression  has  been  through  pe- 
nalizing illegitimate  sale  by  enacting 
and  enforcing  state  laws  and  munici- 
pal  ordinances,  but  it  rernnina  to  co- 
ordinate these  laws  and  also  to 
control  the  importation,  manufacture 
and  interstate  commerce  in  the  drug 
through  a  Federal  act.  The  Food 
and  Drugs  Act'  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  preventing  the  sale  of  pro- 
prietary medicines  containing  cocaine, 
and  the  state  laws  are  checking  the 
spread  of  the  evil,  but  the  work  has 
only  begun;  the  estimate,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Opium  Commission, 
that  20,000  oz.  of  coenine  would  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  surgery  in  the 
Untted  States,  while  120,000  os.  are 
put  to  improper  use.  Is  probably  true. 

Federal  Legislation. — while  in  com- 
parison with  inebriety  the  proportion 
of  drug  vietims  is  small,  yet  the  tragic 
effects  make  the  rf'=trirt irn  of  the 
sale  of  cocaine,  morpliiiie  and  opium 
espeotial.   The  U.  S.  Opium  Commis- 


sion and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 

the  rooperation  of  the  National  As- 
sociations of  Wholesale  aud  Retail 
Dniggists,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Pliarma- 
etnitical  AsBociation,  have  studied  tlie 
question  and  are  advocating  measures 
to  repress  illicit  trafiie.  A  proposed 
Federal  law,  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Harrison  (N.  Y.) ,  provides  that 
all  who  deal  in  cocaine,  opium  or 
morphine  shall  register  with  the  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  and  pay 
n  license  fee  of  $1.00,  and  that  tiiey 
.shail  keep  a  record  of  all  their  pur- 
chases and  sales  whii  h  sliall  be  open 
to  such  officials,  Frieral.  stnte  or 
municipal,  as  shall  be  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  laws  or  ordf* 
nances ;  thus  the  taxing  power  is  in- 
voked to  trace  the  consumption  of 
the  drugs.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  it  shall  he  unlawful  to  send  or 
transport  any  of  the  drugs  to  a  per- 
son not  registered  and  who  hna  not 
paid  the  license  fee;  thus  the  inter- 
state'Commeree  clause  is  invoked  to 
l  onfine  the  commrreo  in  tTir?ie  drun 
to  legitimate  cluinrirlfl.  President  Wil- 
son sent  a  sp«'cial  message  to  Con- 
gress urging  the  enactment  of  the 
Harrison  bill,  which  passed  the  ITouse 
of  Representatives  by  a  large  major- 
ity.   It'  was  favorably  reported  to 
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the  Scnafp  Comniiftoo  by  A  special 
Bub-commit tco  in  October,  but  report 
to  the  Senate  waa  delayed  until  the 
rcpilar  session. 

The  Harrison  bill  is  the  work  of 
men  who  have  for  a  number  of  years 
tried  to  provide  efTectivc  restriction 
of  the  traJQic  in  narcotics.  It  will  re- 
dupo  tho  cn1o  of  tlu'so  drufrs  and  will 
cause  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
druggists,  nevertheless  tney  favor  the 
legislation. 

The  New  York  State  Law.— A  New 
York  state  law,  which  took  effect 
July  1,  1913,  is  thorough  and  drastic. 
It  provides  an  elaborate  plan  for  the 
control  of  the  sale  and  possossion  of 
cocaine.    Sales  may  be  made  only  to 

Sharmacists,  drug  manufacturers  and 
ealers,  physicians,  veterinarians  and 
dentists.  Every  sale  must  be  recorded 
with  full  dstaus  as  to  amohnt,  date, 
name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  clerk 


who  made  the  sale,  and  how  and  by 
whom  delivery  was  made,  and  all  co- 
caine must  be  kept,  with  two  excep- 
tions, in  a  plaee  specified  in  the  rec- 
ord  of  sale.  The  two  exceptions  are 
of  sales  under  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions and  of  certain  very  limited 
quantities  which  may  he  carried  by 
a  physician,  voterin;irian  or  dentist 
for  use  in  his  profession.  The  dentist 
ofvuierinarian  can  buy  only  from  the 
manuf.ic-t urer  or  \\holesaler. 

This  plan  approaches  the  ideal  law 
for  checking  the  abuse  of  cocaine.  Its 
success  in  New  York  City  is  reported 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows: 

The  Tjiluo  of  the  new  law  Is  evldi^nt 
when  the  figures  are  compnnd  with 
thosp  of  former  years.  In  1012  only 
1(12  cases  were  bronpht  in  by  the  police. 
Fifty-one  dt-fendants  were  acquitted. 
I'nder  the  new  law  In  .six  months  Id 
Special  Sessions  and  General  Sessions 
there  bave  been  131  cases  dispoeed  ot, 
reaaltlaff  lu  120  conTietUms. 


THE  LZQVOB  FBOBLEK 

Febdinand  C.  Iolbhabt 


Federal  Legislation. — The  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  year  connected 
with  the  liquor  problem  was  the 

passage  of  the  Webb-Kcnyon  bill  to 
prohibit  the  illicit  interstate  ship- 
ments of  intoxicants  into  dry  terri- 
tory {A.  T.  B.,  1912,  p.  396).  The  par- 
tial nullification  of  state  laws  by  the 
transfer  of  liquors  from  wet  into  dry 
territory  caused  the  temperance  forces 
to  unite  in  1911  to  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  tlu'  Kenyon-Slieppard  bill. 
On  the  transfer  of  llepresentativu 
Sheppard  (Tex.)  to  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Wel.l)  (N.  C.)  fathered  the  biil  in 
the  House.  On  Feb.  8,  1013.  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  liouse  re- 
ported the  bill  and  by  the  adoption 
of  A  special  rule,  it  was  considered 
the  same  day  and  j>asri(>d  by  a  vote 
of  239  to  C5.  The  Siiiatc  promptly 
passed  the  Kenyon  bill,  amended  to 
read  exactly  as  the  WeMi  bill  and  on 
the  following  day  the  House  concurred 
in  the  Senate  bill.  President  Taft 
toward  the  close  of  the  session  ve- 
toed the  bill,  frivinp:  as  his  reason 
his  belief  iu  its  unconstitutionality, 
but  the  bill  was  repassed  over  his 
veto  by  a  two  third.s  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Cunffces-i.  It  is  utnliv^to* d 
that  thlb  law,  if  held  cuiibUtulional, 


will  destroy  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  liquor  business  in  the  United 
States.    (See  also  I,  Ameriean  Hit* 

tor  If.) 

Congress  also  passed  the  Jones- 
Works  Excise  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  will  go  into  effect 
on  Nov.  1,  1014,  and  whirh,  by  its 
provisions,  will  abolish  one-half  of  all 
the  drinking  places  of  the  capitaL 
On  July  1,  1913,  the  35  saloons  that 
existed  in  the  Canal  Zone  were  closed 
by  an  order  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  which  refused  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Consumjption  of  Intoxicants. — The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevcnue  re- 
ports that  in  the  fiscal  year  1013 
there  were  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion, 143,220,050  gal.  of  distilled  spir- 
its made  from  fruits  and  grain,  and 
2,022,611,864  gal.  of  fermented  liq- 
uors. The  report  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  on  distilled  spirits 
amounted  to  $157,542,061.75,  and  on 
fermented  liquors  to  $66,246,644.40. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  over 
the  production  and  consumption  of 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors  for 
the  year  1912,  but  the  statistics  show 
lliat  the  increase  is  in  the  licensed 
districts  of  the  coimtry.  i^rom  theso 
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figures  it  afpears  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  largest  berr drinking 
nation  of  the  world,  consuming  200 
million  gallons  more  than  Germany. 
It  is,  next  to  Russia,  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  di^5t^led  liquors  in  tlic  world. 

Status  of  Liquor  Laws.— Despite  th3 
enormous  auiuuut  of  liquor  uiade  and 
consumed,  the  saloon  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  two-thirds  of  the  geo- 
graphical area  and  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  mostly 
within  the  hmi  20  years.  The  no- 
lieense  territory  itx  ludcs  l;irp;oly  rural 
population.  Of  the  nine  dry  states, 
Georgia  with  one  and  T^nessee  with 
two  are  tlie  only  oiks  that  contain 
cities  with  100,000  population  or  over. 
Ko-liccnse  prevails  generally  in  the 
states  that  have  the  lar;i;est  propor- 
tion of  native  born  population.  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  M  i'^sissippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  Soutli  Carolina  and 
Alabama  have  less  t  L m  one  per  cent, 
of  foreign-born  p<^]ni!ation.  Arkani^as 
has  1.1  per  cent.,  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  2.3  each,  Louisiana  3.8,  Ok- 
lahoma 3.9,  Indiana  5.0,  Texas  5.0, 
Kan«as  BfJ.  Maine  13.4,  and  Xorth 
Dakota  35.4  per  cent.  The  reason 
why  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  have 
80  much  prohibition  territory  wit); 
so  niirv  foreigners  is  that  they 
have  a  large  Scandinavian  population 
which  is  unfriendly  to  the  liquor 
traffic.  There  has  been  no  cliange 
in  the  nine  prohibition  states  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  last  legislature  of 
Arkansas  passed  a  law  requiring  a 
msjority  vote  of  white  ]>eopIe,  men 
and  women,  of  any  precinct  to  se- 
cure a  license  to  sell  li<^ttor,  which 
is  said  to  make  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  liquor  license  in  the  state. 
There  have  been  legislative  and  lociil 
wet  and  dry  oont«»ts  in  most  of  the 
states.  r.n-.v  one  side  and  DOW  the 
other  being  successful. 

Sunday  Opening  of  Saloons. — The 
liquor  interests  have  insist -d  that  the 
cosmopolif fin  popnlation  of  tlie  lar^'e 
cities  made  it  proper  to  open  the 
saloons  on  Sunday  or  on  eertaui  hours 
of  that  day  and  they  have  asked 
various  state  legislatures  to  grant 
that  right.  In  the  New  York  leg- 
islature a  hill  which  would  have  al- 
lowed saloons  to  open  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  New  York  City  came 
within  a  very  few  votes  of  passage. 


0ns  of  the  strongest  reasons  given 

for  opcnin  r  '^rdoons  on  Sunday  was 
that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced 
in  large  cities.  In  answer  to  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  mayors  of  the 

30  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  learned  that  14  have  what 
might  be  called  a  lax  enforeement  of 
tlie  Siniday  law  and  tliut  the  other 
25  cities  enforce  their  Sunday -closing 
laws.  The  14  cities  having  the  lar 
enforcement  of  laws  are:  New  York, 
ChicBgo,  Clevflnnd,  San  Francisco, 
Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Newark,  N.  J., 
New  Orleans,  Jersey  City,  Boehesterp 
Toledo,  Syracuse,  Scranton  and  Pat- 
erson.  The  25  cities  that  enforce  the 
Sunday  closing  law  are:  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Buffalo,  Wasliin^f on,  T.os  An- 
geles, Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Seattle,  Indianapolis.  Providence, 
Louisville,  St.  Paul.  Denver,  Portland, 
Ore..  Columbus.  Worcester,  Kichnifind, 
Omaha,  Fall  Itiver,  JJayton,  Urand 
Kapids  and  Hartfinrd. 

International  Stndy  of  tbs  Liquor 
Problem.— In  Septemlier  the  four- 
teenth International  Congress  on  Al- 
coholism was  held  at  Milan.  Forty 
countries  were  oflBcialljp'  r^rescnted, 
.'^3  governments  sendmg  accredited 
delegates. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly-formed 
International  Committee  for  the  Sci- 
entific Study  of  the  Li<|U()r  Question 
was  held  in  Paris  on  Jan.  27  to  29. 
Delegates  to  the  number  of  43  rep- 
resenting Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Cermany,  Croat  Britain,  Russia, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
were  present.  The  American  commit- 
tee was  rejiresented  by  its  secretary, 
.Tohn  Korrti,  nnd  the  Federal  (lovcrn- 
njent  de?*ignated  Conisul-Gcuerttl  Ma- 
son of  Paris  to  attend  and  report  the 
meetings.  A  general  programme  of 
procedure  was  adopted.  Among  the 
questions  to  be  studied  are:  Docs  al- 
cnlml  po'-sr^s  any  nutritive  proper- 
tii  s?  What  is  the  relative  influence  of 
the  forms  in  and  customs  under  which 
alcohol  is  consumed!  What  are  the 
principal  causes  and  effects  of  alcohol* 
ism?  The  American  committee  is  rep- 
resented on  the  executive  committee 
by  Mr.  Keren,  its  secretary.  The 
officers  of  the  American  committee 
arc  ^^'illiam  H,  Taft,  honorary  presi- 
dent, Clinton  Hogers  Woodrutf,  acting 
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diftirmui,  John  Koran,  25  Pemberton 

The  Prohibition  Movement. — The 
ninth  convention  ot  the  World's  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
held  in  15iooklyn.  on  Get.  2^  to  28. 
Thirty-live  couuLriea  were  represent- 
ed by  43  delegates.  Th«  delegates 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  reported 
that  their  governments  had  voted 
appropriations  for  the  temperance 
edueation  of  their  children.  At  the 
close  of  the  world  ronvontion.  tlie 
Woninn's  Cliristian  Temperance  I'nion 
ot  America  held  its  fortieth  coavcn- 
tion  at  Aabury  Park  with  708  dele- 
pntos.  The  convention  declared  for 
national  constituional  prohibition. 
At  the  national  and  international 
conventions,  the  promotion  of  wom- 
an's siifTrnfre,  though  not  by  mil- 
itancy, was  favored. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Amer- 
fea  celebrated  Ha  twentieth  anniver- 
sary in  a  convention  at  <"olnmbu8,  on 
Nov.  10  to  13,  with  4,uuu  registered 
delegates.  The  convention  declared 
for  national  constitutional  prohibition 
and  appointed  a  thousand  delegates 
to  visit  ^Va8hinfton  on  Dec.  10  to 
request  such  a  bill.  A  new  constitn- 
fion  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
Bishop  Luthpr  Wilson  was  elected 
president,  and  Rev.  P.  A,  Baker  na- 
tional superintendent  of  the  league. 
Report'^  showed  that  35,000  pulpits 
were  open  to  the  League  and  that 
a  million  dollars  were  contributed  dur- 
ing the  year. 


On  Nov.  14,  ihe  allied  temperaaw 

forces  of  the  country,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  moat  of  the  temper* 
ance  societieSi  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
etc.,  met  as  a  Council  of  One  Hun- 
dred, laid  out  an  educational  pro- 
gramme, and  promised  their  earnest 
co''>peration  in  the  plan  for  a  nation- 
wide prohibition  proposition.  The 
Prohibition  Party,  the  Good  Templars 
and  other  temperance  societies,  held 
their  annual  meetings. 

On  Dec.  10  an  nmnndment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  asking  for  tho 
bubmission  of  national  prohibition  to 
the  ratification  of  the  states,  was  in- 
troduced iu  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  of  'i'exas, 
and  in  the  Houce  of  Representatives 
by  Richmond  P.  Ilobson  of  Alabama. 
Two  thousand  Anti-Saloon  League  del- 
egates from  every  state  in  the  Inion 
and  about  a  thousand  delegates  from 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperanee 
T'nion  marched  to  tlie  Capitol  steps 
where  public  exercises  were  held, 
during  which  Dr.  P.  A.  Baker,  Na- 
tional Superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  handed  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  Senator 
Sheppard. 

Bibliography.  TT.  S.  Internal  Reve- 
nue report;  excise  reports  of  vari- 
ous states;  Anti-Saloon  League  Year 
Book;  Tear  Book  of  the  United  Statee 
flmrers*  Asaocinfion ;  Americnn  Pro- 
hibition Year  Book;  temperance  re- 
ports of  various  denominations,  Cath- 
olie  and  Protestant. 


STVDIOAIJSK 

JOHIT  SpABOO 


The  word  "syndicalism,"  so  lately 
introduced  into  our  language  that 
quite  recent  editions  of  our  most 
niif liorif ativo  dictionaries  do  not  con- 
tain it,  is  the  French  equivalent  of 
the  English  term,  "trade  unionism." 
The  labor  union  in  France,  is  called  a 
ayndirnt,  and  syndicalisnf^  connotes 
the  tbeory  or  policy  of  the  syndicat. 
Transplanted  to  the  soil  of  our  Eng- 
lish speech,  the  word  has  gained  a 
new  value.  Tt  no  lonjrcr  means  trade 
unionism  merely,  but  rather  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  trade  unionisni.  As  in 
most  countries,  the  trade-union  move- 
ment ol  France  is  rather  sharply  di- 


vidr'd.  There  are  unions  which  are 
extremely  conservative  and  unions 
which  are  extremely  radical.  The 

word  "syndicaliJ^m,"  in  popular  usajro 
throughout  the  world  outside  of 
France,  refers  to  the  revolutionary 
type  of  trade  unionism. 

Tliis  type  of  unionism  represfnt- 
I  ed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,  popularly 
designated  "the  I.  W.  W.,'*  and  famil- 
iar to  the  puldic  by  reason  of  its 
aggressive  policy  in  connection  with 
numerous  strikes  ( see  also  XVtT«  La^ 
hnr).  The  names  of  such  of  its  lead- 
ers as  William  P.  Haywood,  Joaeifh 
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Ettor,  Carl  Tresca  and  Arturo  Gio-  >  on  wliat  is  called  "direct  action**  as 

vanitti  constantly  appear  in  the  daily  opposed  to  the  Indirect  action  of  poll- 

prp'fj    in    o^nncction    with    vigorous '  tics.    Tims  analysed,  syndicalism  is 


btrikfs  uud  ure,  iu  consequence,  wide 
1^  known. 

What  arc  thp  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  revolutionary  type  of 
labor  union?  Wherein  does  it  differ 
from  the  form  of  unionism  with 
which  we  are  familiar?  Before  we 
reply  to  these  questions,  a  word  of 
warning  is  necessary.  Syndicalism  is 
hardly  capable  as  yet  of  rigid  and 
exact  definition.  It  is  a  new  move- 
ment, or  at  least  a  new  development 
of  an  old  one,  and  its  theories  and 
policies  are  hardly  crystallized.  ^Torc 
over,  syndicalist  methods  and  theories 
differ  somewhat  in  different  countries, 
the  differences  corresponding  to,  and 
resnltinrr  from,  difTerences  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing.  Tlius,  in 
Italy  and  France,  countries  in  which 
small  workshops  and  factories  pre- 
vail, autonomous  unionf^.  carh  confined 
to  a  single  craft,  and  not  infrequently 
of  purely  local  character,  are  fa* 
vored.  Tn  (he  United  States  and  in 
Enjiland.  on  tlie  other  hand,  local 
unions  and  unions  un  craft  lines  arc 
bitterly  opposed  by  syndicalists 


Their 


al    IS    industrial  unionisTU, 


the  organization  of  ail  the  workers 
in  a  given  industry  into  one  big 
union,  having  no  regard  to  degrees 
of  skill  or  training,  and  the  feder- 
ation of  all  the  industrial  unions  into 
one  great  organization.  The  fighting 
motto  of  the  L  W.  W.  ia  "One  Big 
Union.'* 

These  differences  notwithstanding, 
there  ia  sufficient  unity  of  purpose 
and  method  to  warrant  a  composite 
picture.  Tn  all  lands  the  syndicalists 
aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  present 
capitalist  system  of  production,  and 
its  replacement  by  a  new  social  order 
based  upon  co8perative  production. 
In  all  lands,  likewise,  syndicalists 
teach  that  the  political  State  is 
doomed  to  extinction,  the  onlv  form 
of  government  in  the  new  social  or- 
der being  the  administration  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  exchange  by 
tbe  workers  through  their  unions. 
Finally,  in  all  lands  syndicalists  op- 
pose the  notion  that  the  change  to  a 
better  social  order  can  be  brought 
about,  or  even  material^  aided,  by 
parliamentary  action.  They  rely  up- 
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seen  to  be  an  auuilgam  of  socialism, 
anarchism  and  trade  unionism. 

The  principal  forms  of  '"direct"  ac- 
tion are  the  strike,  tbe  boycott  and 
sabotage,  the  last  named  being  a 
principle  of  action  rather  than  a 
method.  It  is  capable  of  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  applications. 
The  principle  is  the  obstruction  of  in- 
dustry and  the  impairment  of  the 
efficiency  of  industrial  processes.  This 
may  take  tbe  form  of  teaching  the 
workers  to  slacken  the  pace  so  as  to 
!r>^sen  the  output ;  the  wilful  destrnc- 
tion  or  (laniaL'ing  of  machinery  or 
goods;  the  deliberate  confusion  of 
business  by  carefully  planned  "mis- 
takes"; discrediting'  the  employer  by 
revealing  unpleasant  facts  about  his 
business  metnods,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  catalogue  of  similarly  ingeni- 
ous devices. 

Sprndicalism  naturally  comes  equal- 
ly mto  conflict  with  the  established 
form  of  trade  unionism  and  with  the 
j)olitical  socialist  movement  (see  So- 
rialism,  infra).  It  is  strongest  in 
France  and  Italy  at  present  and  in 
tiiis  country  draws  more  recruits 
from  the  natives  of  tlio^e  countries 
tlian  from  people  of  other  nation- 
alities. It  appears  to  enlist  most 
nadily  the  unskilled  laborer  and 
thrives  best  where  the  workers  lack 
political  power  or  have  lost  hope  in 
political  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  esti- 
mate of  the  numerical  strength  of 
syndicalism.  It  is  probably  greatly 
exaggerated.  Kecent  reports  from 
France  indicate  a  marked  decline  of 
strength,  aud  at  a  recent  "Interna- 
tional Congress"  of  Syndicalists  the 
attendance  was  insignificant.  Tlie 
membership  of  the  I.  W.  \V.  is  very 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  ia 
declining,  according  to  recent  reports. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
whole  theory  of  the  policy  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  that  reliance  must  be  had, 
not  upon  the  majority  of  the  worlKrs, 
but  upon  the  militant  and  desperate 
minority. 

Much  of  the  most  significant  liter- 
ature of  syndicali.t^m  is  in  the  form 
of  small  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  whidi 
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are  not  rrndily  flf^resqible  to  tho  ordi- 
nary reader.  There  is  a  most  ex- 
tensive foreign  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  French  and  Italian  works 
being  spocially  numerotis  and  impor- 
tant. For  American  readers  the  lol- 
lonviug  list  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant works:  The  Labor  Mowment  in 
France,  by  Louis  Levine,  a  very  illu- 
minating study  of  French  Syndical- 
ism; The  Kew  Unionism,  by  Andr4 
Tridou,  notably  chiefly  for  its  cita- 
tions from  pyn(?icn1i>t  :nit!mritie3 ; 
American  ^yndwaiasm,  The  I.  W.  W., 


by  Jolm  Gralnm  Brooks,  a  journalis- 
tic estimate  of  tlie  I.  W.  \V.;  8yndi» 
calism.  Industrial  Unionism  and  SO' 
cialism,  by  John  Sparge,  an  exposition 
and  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of 
Marxian  Socialism;  The  J,  W.  W.: 
Its  Biatorpf  Structure  and  Methoda, 
by  Vincent  St.  John;  Direct  Actiot^ 
(uul  F^abotage,  by  Wm.  E.  Trautman; 
Industrial  Union  MethodSf  by  Wm.  £• 
Trautman.  The  last  named  are  three 
pamphlets,  of  considerable  interest, 
publislud  by  the  L  W.  W.  at  New- 
castle, i'a. 


SOCIALISM 
Alokbnon  Leb 


General  Status  of  the  Usvement.— 

In  every  European  country  during 
lOlf?  tlio  Socialist  party  lias  s]ient 
much  of  ltd  energies  in  combating 
the  demand  of  the  governments  for 
larger  armies  and  navies.  Only  to 
a  small  extent  have  they  been  able 
to  check  the  growth  of  armaments; 
but  they  have  roused  public  ophlJon, 
strengthened  and  solidified  the  oppo- 
sition to  imperialist  and  militarist 
policies,  and  gained  etrategic  advan- 
tages for  the  struggles  that  may  en- 
sue either  from  actual  war  or  from 
the  breaking  htrain  of  military  ex- 
penditures upon  the  economie  re- 
sources  of  the  principal  nations. 

The  syndicalist  tendency  which  for 
two  or  three  years  seemed  to  threat- 
en a  schism  in  the  international  So- 
cialist arid  lal'or  movempnt  liaa  frreat- 
ly  declined.  Gustave  Herve  and  his 
colleagues  in  France  have  broken  with 
the  anarchists  and  joined  the  Unified 
6ocTr?li=>t  party;  within  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  the  opposi- 
tion to  parliamentarism  has  become 
weaker,  wliilc  a  new  oiipoRition  to  **in- 
snrrcrtioTiism"  is  manifesting  itself. 
In  the  United  States  tlie  unsuccessful 
silk  workers'  strike  in  Paterson  has 
given  a  setback  to  tlie  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  (sec  XVII,  La- 
5or},  and  the  Socialist  elements  have 
made  further  headway  within  the 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  Interna- 
tional Syndicalist  Congress  held  at 
London  in  Oetol>€r,  the  first  of  It.-^ 
kind,  was  a  fin  -^  o;  only  35  deh-patt 
were  preacut  uud  only  a  part  of  these 


represented   by   actually  organised 

!)odie8. 

In  tiermany,  Austria,  and  some 
<'t!i  r  countrie."*  tlie  number  of  dues- 
paying  members  has  grown  but 
slightly  or  even  somewhat  declined; 
but  tbis  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
the  widespread  unemployment  caused 
by  the  economic  disturbances  that  ac« 
rompanied  the  Balkan  War,  and  to 
the  migration  of  masses  of  workmen 
in  search  of  jobs.  It  has  been  offset 
liv  favorable  results  in  almost  all 
election??  held  during  the  year. 

Great  Britain. — The  socialistic  tend- 
ency in  the  British  labor  movement 
has  grown  appreciably  stronger.  The 
trade  unions  show  an  increasingly 
militant  spirit  and  are  also  closing 
up  their  ranks  by  amalgamation  oc 
unions  of  related  trndes.  On  the  po- 
litical field  the  relations  between  the 
Labor  party  and  the  Asquith  and 
Lloyd  George  Government  have  grown 
mueh  cooler;  the  Government  has 
made  but  niggardly  conce-<}sion8  and 
the  Labor  party  has  stifTened  its  de- 
mand??. At  the  end  of  tbo  year  an- 
other effort  was  being  made  to  elfect 
a  thorough  unification  of  the  Social- 
ist forces  by  bringing  the  British 
Sociali^^t  party  and  other  independent 
organizations  into  the  Labor  party. 

The  municipal  elections  neld  In 
April  and  November  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  gave  the  Socialist  and 
Labor  elments  a  net  gain  of  200 
seats  in  local  boards  and  councils,  fol- 
Inving  up  a  net  gain  of  70  Mat-  in 
1012  and  of  115  in  1911.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  additional  Socialist  vie- 
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tories  were  prevented  only  by  a  close 
fusion  betweoa  Liberals  and  Conaerva- 
tives. 

Gennany.— The  Soeialists  have  eon- 

centraU'tl  tiieir  cfTorta  larp;oly  on  the 
fight  again«t  inilitarism  and  in  favor 
of  reform  oi  ihe  Prussian  electoral 
■yatem  on  a  basis  of  equal  euflrage, 
secret  ballot,  and  direct  elrrCmn. 
Ifnvin^  only  110  of  the  397  membera 
of  the  Reichstag,  they  could  not  de- 
feat the  bill  adding  about  I30.OU0 
mm  to  the  army  and  alK)ut  $75,000,- 
000  to  the  annual  war  budget  j  but 
they  foreed  minor  amendments,  and 
especially  succeeded  in  throwing  a 
good  share  of  the  cost  on  the  richrr 
classes  (see  also  IV,  Oermany).  The 
Pruflsian  Diet  elections  were  held  in 
^lay  and  -Tune.  In  spite  of  ojjen  vot- 
ing and  the  three-class  sy.stom  which 
gives  two-thirds  of  the  voting  power 
to  13  per  cent,  of  the  people,  the  So- 
cialists increased  their  representation 
from  six  to  10. 

The  annual  party  congress  took 
plaee  at  Jena  In  September.  Reports 
showed  an  increase  of  only  12.7:^s  in 
the  party  membership,  which  now 
numbers  982,850,  including  141,115 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cir- 
culation of  party  papers  had  grown 
rapidly.  a  vote  of  333  to  142  the 
congress  rejected  a  resolution  declar- 
Ihg  for  a  general  strike  to  compel  re* 
vision  of  the  rni«;sinn  electoral  sys* 
tem.  By  a  vote  of  336  to  140  it  ap- 
proved the  eondact  of  the  Reichstag 
fraction  in  votinij  for  the  amemlcd 
budget  in  order  to  carry  the  taxation 
clauses  mentioned  above.  This  does 
not,  however,  indicate  an  abandon* 
ro^nt  of  the  clns^  struggle  attitude  of 
the  party.  The  iSocialists  insist  on 
choosing  their  own  time  and  avoid' 
ing  a  premature  conflict,  and  mean- 
while they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
increase  and  train  their  forces  against 
a  possible  crisis.  The  death  of  Au- 
gust r.L']uA  (Au<r.  13),  while  felt  as 
a  very  In-aw  loss,  lias  not  led  to  any 
change  in  the  tendencies  of  the  party. 

France. — ^In  France  also  the  Social- 
ists in  parliament  and  anioir^  the  peo- 
ple protested  unavailin^'ly  a;jainst  the 
larger  army  approprtuLionii  and  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  service  from 
two  to  three  years  (see  also  IV, 
France).     Reports  presented  to  the 


March  showed  that  the  membership 
had  risen  from  62.«57  to  68,903,  the 
largest  annual  gain  since  1010.  The 
number  of  communes  (cities,  villains, 
and  town.'^hips)  in  which  the  So  ialists 
have  a  majority  had  grown  from  197 
to  21»1,  while  they  have  minorities  in 
400  others,  with  a  total  of  3,000  ooun* 
rill  is;  the  whole  mtmber  of  com- 
munes, large  and  small,  in  France  is 
about  36,000.  Especially  important 
was  the  reconquest  of  Brest,  Rou- 
haix,  and  Toulouse.  The  election  for 
members  of  the  General  Councils  of 
the  83  departments  In  August,  and 
also  several  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal hy-eh'ctions  during  1913,  gave 
slight  net  gains. 

Snsala.— The  Socialist  parties  in 
■Russia  gtill  Buffer  from  the  interna! 
dissensions  incident  to  a  larirely  un- 
derground movement.  Xcvci  thelesa, 
the  revival  of  activity  among  the  rap* 
idly  growing  clai^»  of  industrial  wa^e 
workers,  which  began  in  1011,  still 
gathers  strength.  In  spite  of  the  ef« 
forts  of  police,  both  the  number  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic strikes  and  the  mass  demoji- 
strations  of  working  people  have 
steadily  increased. 

Italy. — The  conflict  between  "ortho- 
dox" and  "reformist"  Socialists,  which 
had  been  growing  sharper  for  several 
rears,  led  to  a  definite  split  late  in 
1912.  Of  the  40  Socialist  Deputies, 
25  adhered  to  the  party  and  15  se- 
ceded and  formed  a  separate  Reform- 
ist parly.  The  re^,ailar  Socialists,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  uneomjiroini^?- 
ingly  opposed  the  militarist  and  im- 
perialist policies  of  the  Liberal  gov 
crnment  and  COiiperated  with  the 
trade  unions  in  numerous  strikes  for 
improvement  of  conditions  of  labor. 
The  Reformists,  while  avowing  tha 
?arac  ultimate  aims,  voted  with  the 
(iovemment  on  many  points,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  war  of 
conquest  in  North  Africa* 

On  porcrnment  initiatives  new  elec- 
toral law  was  passed  more  than  dou- 
bling the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  \f)(e.  Tli3  majority  of  the  newly 
rnfram  hised  l)ein'r  illiterate  peasants, 
it  was  thouLdit  iliat  this,  together 
with  the  Reformist  secession,  would 
cut  down  the  Socialist  strcn-^di  in 
tlie  next  Parlianu  nt.    It  [iroved  quite 


party  congress  which  met  at  Brest  in  i  otherwise,  partly  through  the  fact 
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that  many  of  tho  illiterates  did  not 
go  to  the  polls.  The  general  election 
occurred  in  October.  The  total  vote 
was  4,380,000,  as  compartd  with  3,- 
250,000  in  1900.  The  regular  Social- 
ist party  got  825,000  votes,  as  against 
339,000  in  the  last  election,  before  the 

a lit;  their  repreientation  in  the 
lanber  was  increased  from  26  to 
63.  The  Reformists  elected  26  of 
their  candidates.  (See  also  HT,  For- 
cign  Affairs.} 

Austria-Hungary.— The  working 
classes  of  the  Austrian  Empire  suf- 
fered terrible  hardships  in  1912  and 
1913  from  the  depression  of  industry 


off  on  April  24.  The  commission  was 
appointed  mmc  weeks  later,  but  had 
not  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
(See  also  IV,  Foreign  Affairs,) 

Netherlands. — The  general  election 
in  .Tune  gave  the  Socialists  M  l  ^75 
votes  (nearly  19  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal) as  against  82,000  in  1909.  In 

the  old  Parliament  they  had  seven 
nioinlK  T-;  this  time  they  elected  18, 
but  liuve  since  lost  three  in  by-elee- 
tions.   They   also    won    two  seats 

in  the  Senate,  where  they  never 
liad  any  before.  The  new  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  40  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  Clericals,  3S  Lil>- 


cnrised  !)y  the  Balkan  dist\irbances  and  I  erala  (two  wings),  nnd  15  Srcialists. 


aggravated  by  the  mobilization  of  the 
troops  of  the  Doal  Monarchy.  So- 
oialist  gains  and  losses  about  bal- 
anced each  other  in  a  number  of  by- 
elections  for  the  Reicbsrath  and  the 
Diets  of  various  states,  and  the  organ- 
ised membership  of  the  party  declint'd 
somewhat.  But  net  gains  were  made 
in  municipal  elections,  the  party  pa- 
pers increased  tlieir  circulation,  and  it 
1^  rvpected  that  the  year  1914  will 
see  the  Socialist  forces  stronger  than 
ever. 

Belgimn.— After  long  deliberation 

and  a  careful  Inisbanding  of  forces 
and  strengthening  of  discipline,  the 
Socialist  organizations,  party,  trade 
unions,  and  cooperative  societies, 
called  a  general  strike  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  the  Government  to  abolish  the 
plural-voting  system,  undiur  which 
postessors  of  large  Ineotnes  and  of 
academic  degrees  cast  two  or  thrne 
ballots  each;  at  the  last  election  this 
system  gave  64  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
to  42  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  ' 
strike  began  on  April  13.  Within  a 
few  days  it  involved  over  400,000 
workmen,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
7,500,000.  Perfect  order  was  main- 
tained ;  but  the  business  of  the  nation 
was  almost  completely  paralyzed,  and 
the  money  loss  to  the  capitalists  was 
estimated  at  nearly  $2,000,000  a  day. 
On  April  22  the  Government  proposed 
and  Parliament  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  special  commission  to 
prepare  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 


As  no  one  party  had  a  majority  there 
was  difficulty  in  forming  a  new  cabi- 
net. The  Queen  invited  the  Social- 
ists to  join  with  the  Liberals,  offer- 
ing them  three  portfolios.  After  full 
discussion  at  a  special  party  congress, 
the  Socialists  rejected  the  proposal, 
declaring  tliat  they  were  willing  to 
support  a  Liberal  Government  in  so 
far  as  its  policy  was  progressive,  but 
would  not  bind  themselves  to  uphold 
it  in  all  it  might  do.  Municipal  elec- 
tions were  held  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  July,  and  the  number  of  So- 
cialists in  city  councils  was  trebled. 

Denmark. — Extension  of  the  suf- 
frage was  the  chief  issue  at  the  gen- 
eral elections  in  May.  Tbe  Socialists 
polled  107,015  votes,  as  compared  with 
U8,718  in  1910,  and  elected  32  instead 
of  24  Deputies.  The  Radicals  also 
gained,  while  the  Conservatives  and 
thp  =f)-cal!ed  Liberals,  the  pnrty  for- 
merly in  power,  lost  heavily. 

Tn  the  new  Follcething  then  are 
seven  Conservatives,  44  Liberals,  31 
Radicals,  and  32  Socialists.  No  party 
having  a  majority,  tho  King  asked 
Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Sociiuists  to 
form  a  coalition  ministry.  Both  Lib- 
erals and  Socialists  refused.  A  Radi- 
cal cabinet  was  then  formed,  with 
assurances  of  Socialist  support  on 
condition  of  keeping  its  promise  to 
democratize  the  suffrage.  The  mu- 
nicipal elections  in  February  gave 
good  results  to  the  Socialists.  In 
Copenhagen  they  increased  their  vote 


electoral  system,  with  a  pledge  that  l  from  50,4S2  (in  1912)  to  65,164,  and 
plural  voting  would  be  eliminated.  |  elected  27  of  the  65  councilmen.  The 
The  worlcingmen,  through  a  special  party  congress  in  February  showed  a 

congress  chosen  for  the  purpose,  ar-  '  steady  growth  of  tho  memh<'r«hip, 
cepted  the  pledge  and  called  the  strike  which  then  numbered  48,344.  Among 
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its  important  ftotions  was  a  resolu- 
tion forbidding  party  members  to 
belong  to  syndicalist  organizntimr?. 
The  syndicalist  tendency  was  repudi- 
ated by  a  deeiaiTe  vote  also  at  the 
trade  union  congress  in  April. 

Sweden. — The  Socialist  party  and 
the  trade  unions  are  slowly  but  stead- 
ily Fecovering  from  the  efieets  of  the 
economic  crisis  of  1008  anr!  the  dis- 
astrous general  strike  of  1009.  The 
party's  organized  membership  grew 
during  the  year  from  68«000  to  62,- 
000.  It  has  61  roprt'sentativea  out  of 
230  in  the  lower  house  and  13  out  of 
143  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Rigsdag. 
During  the  year  the  Socialist  fraction 
made  a  stronp  fi'^ht  for  a  Icpal  mini- 
mum wage  and  eight-hour  day,  but 
was  defeated  on  bo6i  propositions. 

Finland.  —  The  Finnish  Socialists 
havp  rnntiniiod  their  slow  but  solid 
srowth.  The  election  in  Aufi;u8t  gave 
them  217,778  votes  (almost  48  per 
cent,  of  the  total)  and  90  out  of  the 
200  members  of  tho  Dint,  in  wliieh 
they  had  86  representatives  before. 
Of  the  Socialist  Deputies  18  are 
women,  while  there  are  eight  womon 
representing  other  parties.  The  gain 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
eervftt  ivos  or  Old  Finns. 

Bulgaria. — A  peneral  election  early 
in  December  gave  the  Socialist  partr 
heavy  gains.  The  two  wings,  "hroad'' 
and  "narrow,"  now  have  47  members 
in  the  Sohrani«,  where  there  was  but 
one  Socialist  before.  Exact  figures  of 
the  vote  and  precise  information  as 
to  the  ntf  [rude  of  the  two  wings  are 
not  yet  at  hand. 

Argentina.— In  1912  the  Social i.'^ts 
won  their  first  two  seats  in  the  Arpren- 
tine  House  of  Deputies.  Tn  April, 
1013,  they  elected  two  more  Deputies 
■sd  one  Senator. 

United  States. — The  spring  and  fall 
municipal  elections  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  partial  state  elec- 


tions in  November  brought  both  ^ins 
and  losses  in  the  Socialist  rote,  with 
an  apparent  slight  balance  in  its  fa- 
vor. The  city  of  Schenectady,  which 
was  carried  in  1011,  was  lost  in  1018, 
in  the  same  way  that  Milwaukee  was 
lost  in  1012;  the  Socialists  increased 
their  vote  materially,  but  the  Kepub- 
licans  and  Democrats  combined  to  de- 
feat them.  In  Butte,  on  the  eontrary, 
the  Socialists  reflected  Mayor  Duncan 
and  inercaiied  their  representation  in 
the  council.  The  straight  Socialist 
^■nte  in  Xow  York  City  was  about 
j,000  higher  than  in  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1912.  In  Peterson  the  Social- 
ist ticket  ran  second,  the  Re[)ul)li(  aii9 
getting  45  per  cent.,  the  Socialists  31, 
and  tlio  Democrats  24.  (See  also  VII, 
Mwiicipal  Oovemmeni.) 

Walter  Lanfersiek  was  elected  Na- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  May,  in  place  of  John  M.  Work.  The 
office  remains  at  111  North  Market 
St.,  Chicago.  The  dues-paying  nKin- 
bership  fell  off  heavily  iti  the  lattef 
part  of  1912  and  the  early  months  of 
1913,  but  has  been  rising  since  June 
and  is  now  well  n]io\'e  100,000. 

The  party  spent  much  energy  and 
money  during  the  year  in  assisting 
strikes  of  garment  workers  in  New 
York,  silk  workers  in  New  Jersey, 
coal  miners  in  West  Virginia  and 
Colorado,  and  copper  miners  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Bibliography.  —  Among  the  impor- 
tant books  of  the  year  are  Hillquit's 
SoeiaUam  Bummed  Up;  Benson's  Th9 

Truth  About  SociaUftm ;  B  eh  el's  }fy 
Life;  Murdoch's  Ethics  and  Econom- 
ics; Orth's  i^ocialism  and  Democracy 
in  Europe;  Walling's  Larprr  Aspects 
of  F)Oc{aU.<tm  :  SchKitor'B  Lincoln,  La^ 
bar,  and  Slavery;  Simkhovitch's  So- 
cialism verws  Mnropitm;  Spargo'a 
SyndicaUamj  JnduMtrial  Unionism,  and 
f^ocialism;  and  Rubinow's  Socinl  Jn» 
surancc. 


HOTHERS'  PENSIONS 
C«  C.  CAB8IEN8 


At  iheheginning  of  1018,  two  states, 

Xllinois  and  Colorado.  ha(l  Taw^  spe- 
cifically authorizing  the  payment  of 
certain  sums  of  money  from  public 
funds  to  enable  a  mother  fit  to  bring 
op  Iier  children  to  Iceep  them  with 
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her.   During  1013,  the  following  IT 

additional  stales  passed  such  laws: 
California,  Idaho,  Iowa.  Massachu- 
setts, JSIichigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
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Dftkota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin. This  sudden  and  widospread 
movement  in  legislation  may  be 
traced  to  th«  convietion  that  the  in- 
dividual family  home  is  best  for  llio 
child  and  tbat  nolhinj?  should  tako  tlie 
place  of  the  mother »  care  if  she  is 
physically  and  morally  fit  to  bring  up 
her  children.  With  this  conviction 
was  coupled  the  belief  that  many  chil 
dren  were  being  seriously  neglected 
because  of  the  mother's  necessity  of 
working  away  from  home  to  earn  the 
family's  support.  The  title  mothers' 
pensions  is  nut  a  satisfactory  one  for 
such  aid,  for  pensions,  in  the  proper 
mraninp  of  the  \Yor(l.  arc  deferred 
payments  for  service  already  rendered 
and  have  no  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  to  he  pensioned. 
Mothers'  pensions, ho^veve^,  whib  prn- 
erally  urged  as  payment  for  services 
and  as  acts  of  simple  justice,  arc  gen- 
erally estimated  and  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  seed  existing  in  the 
households. 

As  early  as  1908,  without'  a  special 
law,  certain  private  children's  cliar- 
itiea  of  Pan  Francisco  devised  a  way 
of  using  the  money  which  they  were 
drawing  from  the  state  or  county 
treasuries  for  the  support  of  children 
in  the  care  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  mother's 
own  household.  These  sums  became 
consideralde  in  amount  in  a  few 
ynars.  In  1011,  Missouri  passed  a 
statute  allowing  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Kansas  City  alone  to  order  payments 
to  bo  made  to  a  moMinr  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  children  in  her  own  homo 
in  lieu  of  their  commitment  to  a  pub- 
lie  institution.  In  the  same  year  the 
Fii:i  ]^  to  Parents  Act,  very  materially 
amended  in  1913,  went  into  force 
in  Illinois,  but  very  few  payments 
have  been  made  outside  of  Chicago. 
The  administration  of  the  law  was 
here  also  added  to  the  other  duties 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  which  was  at 
that  time  insufficiently  equipped  for 


its  regular  tastes.  Colorado  adopted  a 

statute  to  the  same  end  by  popular 
initiative  at  the  general  election  in 
November,  1012. 

AIthou<;h  the  experience  of  Kansas 
City  and  riiimeo  did  not  furnii^h  a 
BuHicient  L>abis  to  warrant  the  imme* 
diate  wide  extension  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  year  1013  has  seen  mothers' 
pensions  undertaken  in  many  differ- 
ent forms.  Those  favoring  this  eX' 
periment  In  legislation  point  to  the 
breaking  up  of  families  because  of 
poverty  or  niggardly  liome  support  as 
their  justiEcation,  but  other  social  re- 
formers view  with  alarm  this  exten- 
sion of  puliHc  charity  t*^  aMitional 
groups  in  our  communities,  including 
widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  pris- 
oners or  of  husbands  confined  in  in- 
sane hospitals,  or,  as  in  Michi^jan,  di- 
vorced women  and  unmarried  moth- 
ers, who  have  previously  managed 
without  mothers'  pensions.  In  a  num- 
her  of  jurisdictions  the  laws  are  al- 
ready being  tested  as  to  their  consti- 
tutionality. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
varies  from  $6.25  a  month  for  a  wid- 
ow's child  in  California  to  $15  a 
month  for  a  mother  with  one  child 
in  Illinois  and  $10  for  each  child 
whpre  there  is  more  than  one.  while 
in  Colorado,  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska no  maximum  has  been  estab- 
lished.  Tlie  a<lministral  ion  of  these 
funds  is  prin<Hpally  of  three  sorts. 
In  lUinuici  and  15  other  slates  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
juvenile  or  other  eounly  or  district 
court.  In  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  it  is  undertaken  by  a  public 
Board  of  Cliildron's  Guardians.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  the  town  and 
city  overseers  of  the  poor  already 
dealing  with  needy  familiss  are  adapt- 
ing their  work  to  these  new  needs 
and  the  slate  Board  of  Charity  has 
been  given  the  power  to  supervise  and 
standardise  the  work  ol  administering 
the  pension  system. 


SOOXAIi  WOBK  OF  THE  CEtTBCHES 

Clinton  Rogebs  Woodbuff 

The  Fodornl  Cniincil  of  the  Churches  in  rarryinjr  out  the  platform  adopted 
of  Christ  in  America. — The  Social  at  the  seoond  quadrennial  meeting  at 
Service  Commission  of  the  Council  has  Chicago  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  378).  The 
been  actively  engaged  during  the  year  important  developments  of  the  year, 
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according  to  the  secretary,  have  been: 
the  development  of  several  new  de- 
nominational MHSial  service  agencies, 
and  tJic  better  ^'oncral  elficiency  in  the 
development  of  thia  work;  increasing 
attention  to  the  rural  prohlem, 
eipecially  indicated  by  tne  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  the  church 
and  cn:;ntrT  life  witls  Cifford  Pinchot 
as  cimirman;  the  campaign  for  "one 
day'fl  rest  in  seven"  for  industrial 
\v(jikL'rrf,  wliich  1)roii<^'ht  about  action 
by  several  state  legislatures;  and  the 
bringing  together  of  the  various  de- 
nominational secretaries  in  a  secre- 
tarial council,  aii<l  the  making  of  these 
associate  secretaries  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Federal  Council. 

The  Commis.^ion  i^  now  engaged  in 
a  detailed  study  of  the  industrial  situ- 
ation of  Paterson,  X.  J.,  the  scene  of 
the  long  industrial  conflict  during  the 
year  (see  XVII,  Labor).  It  has  al- 
ready ipsucd  the  followin??  social- 
service  bulletins:  "The  Country 
CSiurch,"  the  result  of  an  investigation 
by  diaries  0.  Cill  and  CifTord  Tincliot 
of  the  committee  on  the  church  and 
country  life;  "Spiritual  Culture  and 
Social  Service,"  by  Charles  S.  Mac- 
fnrlnnd ;  "The  Christian  ^linistry  and 
the  Social  Order/'  edited  by  Charles 
8.  Macfarland;  "Church  Federation," 
the  story  of  the  Inter-Church  Feder- 
ation mpptinw  in  New  York  in  1905, 
an  initial  and  preparatory  session  of 
the  Federal  Conncil,  edited  by  Elias 
B.  f^anford;  "Tb  •  Sorial  Crer>d  of  the 
Churches."  by  Harry  F,  Ward,  and 
*'The  Clospcl  of  Labor,"  by  Charles 
Stel/le. 

The  secretary  of  the  Commission  is 
the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Clar- 
endon Building,  New  York. 

Roman  Catholic  Social  Service  Ac- 
tivities.^A  very  considerable  amount 
of  work  is  being  done  by  Roman 
Catholic  bodies,  but  these  activities 
have  not  yet  been  centralized,  though 
the  tendency  to  do  so  is  becoming 
more  marked  everjr  year.  The  first 
work  of  tlie  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  S<jcii'tie5i  was  to  bring  tlie 
various  organimtions  together  in  an- 
nual convention.  A  Social  Service 
Commission  has  l}een  created,  not  to 
do  any  work  of  organization,  but  to 
endeavor  tir-^t  nf  all  to  develop  in  a 
literary  way  tiie  Roman  Catholic  phi- 
losophy Of  social  ierrice;  second,  to 
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bring  about  conferences  of  existing  so- 
cial work ;  and  third,  to  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  federation  school  of 
social  service  and  to  organize  national 
lecture  courses  on  social  work  and 
other  activities.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary,  the  best  accomplish- 
ment of  the  year  is  the  public  opinion 
created  in  a  great  numy  of  the 
leagues  of  Roman  Catholic  women 
toward  the  centralization  of  their  so- 
cial works.  The  Commission  has  is- 
sued the  following  pamphlet-^: 

"The  First  Catholic  tSocial  Service 
Conference";  "Socialist  Science  Bank- 
rupt"; "What  Shall  Our  rnllif  lic  So- 
cieties Do?";  "Relations  Between  Em- 
ployers and  the  Employed";  "Why 
Socialism  is  Opposed  to  the  Trade 
Unions";  "Need  of  an  Organized 
Christian  Force  in  the  American 
Labor  Movement**;  "Woman's  Suf- 
frage, A  Social  Problem";  "Who 
Lies?";  and  "The  Christian  Mani- 
festo." The  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Bev.  Peter  £.  Diets,  503  Mur^ 
rav  Avenue,  Milwaulcee*    (See  also 

XX  XT,,  f^rJ'nion.) 

The  Joint  Cummission  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.— On  Oct.  1,  1912,  the 
Joint  Commission,  after  two  years  of 
preliminary  organization,  opened  an 
office  in  the  Church  Missions  Houso 
in  New  York  City.  Here  a  special 
social  service  reference  ind'^x.  eon- 
tain  ing  already  several  thousand 
items  on  the  various  phases  of  social 
reform  and  including  a  considerable 
pamphlet  literature,  iias  ber-n  organ- 
ized. The  effort  of  the  Com  mission 
has  been  centered  upon  the  education 
and  or<ranization  of  the  Church's  con- 
stituency for  effective  action  with  ref- 
erence to  social  problems.  Largely 
through  its  efforts  there  are  at  pres- 
<  nt  74  diocesan  social  service  commis- 
sions) and  a  growing  number  of  parish 
organizatiotti  devoted  to  community 
service.    Five  of  the  xnbsionary  de- 

{>artmcnts  have  also  organized  oflficial- 
y  or  informally  lor  social  service 
within  their  jurisdictions. 

As  a  means  of  education  of  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  the  Cbtirch  the  Com- 
miHsion  is  recommending  the  intro- 
duction of  courses  of  social  instruc- 
tion and  the  provision  for  elementary 
poeial  s<»r\*ice  in  the  Sunday  sehool 
and  in  the  theological  seminary.  It 
has  ^o  issued  for  educational  pnr« 
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poses  within  the  past  two  years  sev- 
eral pamphlets  and  leaflets,  including 
"A  Social  Service  Programme  for  the 
Parish";  "Sorial  Service  for  Diocesan 
Commissions  ' i  "A  Model  Canon  for 
Diocesan  Social  Sendee  Commis- 
sions" ;  and  "Social  Service  and  the 
Episcopal  Church."  Of  these  nearly 
20,000  copies  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. The  triennial  report  to  the 
General  Convention  in  New  York  in 
Octoher,  1913,  has  also  been  printed 
by  the  Commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  furthering  its 
educational  propaganda  the  Commis- 
sion arranged  in  connection  with  the 
General  Convention  of  1013,  a  social 
eenrice  week»  ineludinf^  a  series  of 
four  conferences  on  varioiig  phases  of 
thp  Church's  relation  1o  social  wel- 
fare; visits  to  social  institutions  and 
agencies  in  New  York  City  and  vi- 
cinity; special  sermons  on  social  serv- 
ice in  the  local  churches  by  visiting 
clergy,  mostly  members  of  tlie  various 
diocesan  social  service  commissions; 
and  an  exhibit  showing  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Coin  mission,  diocesan  com- 
missions, parish  agencies,  and  one  or 
two  other  cooperating  organizations. 
The  proop?dings  of  thi"  social  service 
week  liave  been  issued  in  pamphlet 


form.  The  field  secretary  is  Rev.  F. 
M.  Crouch,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Other  Denominations— The  Method- 
ist Federation  for  Social  Service  main- 
tains  a  bureau  of  information,  speak- 
ers*  bureau,  and  reading  and  study 

courses;  Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward,  2512 
i'ark  ir'iace,  Evanston^  111.,  is  the  sec- 
retarv.   The  Baptist  Department  of 

Social  Service  and  Brotherhood  is  a 
sub  division  of  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  organized  to  sug- 
gest ways  whereby  Christian  men 

may  become  socially  efTcctive,  and  co- 
operate with  similar  bodies;  Rev,  S, 
Z.  Batten,  1701  Chestnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, is  secretary.  The  Oongrega- 
tional  social  ^.ervii-f,  agency  is  the 
Congregational  Brotherhood  of  Amer- 
ica, iienry  A.  Atkinson,  secretary,  19 
S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Presby- 
terian social  service  is  administered 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  A  Department  of  Church 
and  Country  Life  is  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Warrrn  H.  Wilson,  15fi  Fifth  Avonnc, 
New  ^ork.  The  Unitarian  Social 
service  is  carried  on  through  a  depart* 
raent  of  the  American  Unitarian  Aa- 
.BorintioTi.  of  v.hirh  Elmer  S,  Forbes, 
26  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  is  secretary. 
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8TBIKE8  AVB  LOOKOUTS 

Tbe  Strike  Record.— The  jear  1913 
was  marked  by  an  inereaae  in  number 

of  strikes  and  lockouts.  Figures  for 
the  entire  country  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  are  lacking,  but  une 
fragment  of  atatisiieal  evidence  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  writing,  conjilc  ^ 
with  the  indications  of  newspaper  re- 
ports, are  clearly  of  that  import. 

This  evidence  consists  only  of  the 
returns  for  New  V  ^rk  Rtato.  publislied 
in  the  quarterly  IlnlleHn  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor.  New  York  is, 
however,  tbe  leading  Industrial  state 
of  the  country.  Fipurea  for  only  the 
first  six  months  of  tlie  year  are  avail- 
able; those  for  1913  in  comparison 
witb  the  four  preceding  years  are  as 
follow*: 


First  Six  Months  of 

Number 

of 
Strikes 

Employees 
Directly 
ConMrnad 

1909  

93 

30.777 

lf.3 

4i.or.3 

1911  

118 

111 

31.409 

195 

124.573 

Tt  is  the  fir«t  hnlf  of  any  year  wliich 
produces  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year's  disputes.  The  last  Federal  re- 
port nn  "Strikoa  and  Lockouts"  sliows 
that  in  tlie  five  years  1001-5,  CO  per 
cent,  of  the  strikes  occurred  between 
Jan.  1  and  June  30.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  mnnifr^t  above  that  in 
Kew  York  1913  was  a  year  of  large 
increase  in  labor  disputes.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  New  York  conditions  are 

m  •btoiuteljr  oertaia  index  for  tbe 
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country  aa  a  whole,  but  a  comparison 

of  the  records  in  the  Federal  reports 
on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  tbe  25 
years  1881  to  1605  (no  report  has 

been  issued  since  that  for  1005)  shows 
that  the  changes  from  year  to  year 
(increase  or  decrease)  have  for  tbe 
most  part  been  the  same  for  the  en- 
tire country  as  for  New  York  State. 

The  greater  frequency  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in.  1913  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted, however,  as  marking  the 
year  as  abnormal  in  respect  to  labor 
disputes.  On  the  contrary,  such  in* 
crease  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
normal,  or  at  least  the  usual,  acoom- 
pnninient  of  a  year  characterizr  l  I  v 
active  business  conditions  (althowgh 
in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year 
a  considerable  slaeknung  of  business 
activity  was  evident),  and  hence  with 
a  good  demand  for  labor  and  a 
rising  cost  of  living  (see  this  topic, 
infra) t  the  latter  furnishing  naturally 
the  stin:nlu?  and  the  former  the  favor- 
able opportunity  for  wage  t'arn(  rs  to 
seek  better  tt  rmsi  of  employment.  In 
noting  that  the  greater  number  of  di8> 
piifp^  iTivcilvtnrr  suspension  of  work 
cannot  be  chronicled  as  rxtraordinary 
in  view  of  general  conditions,  it  is 
implied  that  there  was  nothing  «c- 
frnnrrlinary  in  the  character  of  the 
great  mass  of  t)ie  year's  controversies. 
The  more  notable  points  in  Hub  part 
of  the  year's  labor  history,  therefore, 
are  to  be  found  ratlier  in  certain  in- 
dividual disputes  or  particular  fea- 
tures, either  novel  or  exceptional,  in 
such  episodes.  Leading  all  other  eon- 
troversir?  of  the  renr  in  ■^v.rh  fcntnrr"?, 
perhaps,  was  the  strike  of  ailk  workers 
at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Strike  of  SUk  Workers  in  Paterson, 
N«  J,— A  general  atrike  of  workara  ia 
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the  broad-silk  mills  of  Paterson  began 
on  Feb.  26.  Prior  to  this  a  strike  in 
one  mill  had  occurred  late  in  January 
in  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
tbo  so-called  four-loom  system,  and  it 
it  from  this  earlier  stnke  that  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute  may  properly 
be  dated.  Shortly  after  Feb.  25  the 
strike  extended  to  the  ribbon  factories 
and  then  to  the  dye  shops.  The  num- 
ber of  establishments  involved  was 
reported  as  293  and  the  number  of 
employees  has  been  given  as  25,000  to 
27,000,  the  entire  silk  industry  of 
Paterson  beincj  involved. 

The  demands   formulated  by  the 
strikers  several  days  after  the  general 
strike  bepran  ineluded  the  abolition  or 
non-introjuction  of  the   three-  and 
four-loom  system  in  place  of  the  exist- 
ing one-  or  two-loom  systems  and  an 
increase  of  wages  for  the  broad-silk 
vrorkors,  an  incren  -'^  of  v,  i  jo3  for  the 
ribbon  weavers,  a  niinimum  wn^e  and 
better  sanitary  conditions  for  the  dye- 
shop  hands,  and  a  preneral  eight-hour 
flny.    Thr>  central  issue,  both  in  its 
signilicance  for  the  industry  and  the 
workers  and  because  it  concerned  the 
largest  number  of  the  latter,  was  the 
three-  and  four-loom  5?T«ifem.  Mechan- 
ically, these  systems  involved  the  tend- 
ing by  each  worker  of  three  or  four 
looms  instead  of  one  or  two  as  before, 
tojretlior  with  an  increase  in  auto- 
matic devices  on  the  machines.  But 
the  signifieance  of  the  change  for  both 
industry  and  worker  was  deeper  than 
this  alone  would  indicate.   The  three- 
or  four- loom  system  is  used  for  the 
production  of  cheaper  grades  of  silk. 
Previously  the  Paterson  industry  hnd 
confined  itself  almost  entirely  to  the 
higher  grades  using  other  systems. 
But  the  newer  three*  and  four-loom 
system  had  been  successfully  devel- 
oped and  used  in  other  localities,  no- 
tably in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  much 
cheaper  grade  of  labor  was  employed 
than  in  the  bigbtf-grade  mills  in  Pat- 
crmn,  and  where,  with  this  combina- 
tion of  more  highly  developed  ma- 
chinery and  cheaper  labor,  a  greater 
prosperity  had  fallen  to  the  industry 
than  in  Paterson.    Tlie  introduction 
of  the  new  system  in  Paterson,  there- 
fore, really  marked  the  entrance  of 
the  Paterson  employers  into  the  Held 
of  cheaper  silk  proiTuclIon  and  com- 
petition with  these  other  localities  in 
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that  field.  Hence  to  the  workers  the 
change  seemed  to  bear  the  menace  not 
only  of  displacement  of  workers  by 
machinery,  and  possibly  severer  strain 
of  work  at  equal  pay  in  tending  more 
machines,  but  the  more  serious  and 
far-reaching  menace  of  employment  of 
cheaper  labor  and  general  lowering 
of  wages. 

Upon  this  central  issue  was  joined 
a  struggle  which  for  stubbornness  has 
rarely  been  equaled,  lastin;^  as  it  did 
till  the  close  of  July,  a  period  of  five 
months,  during  most  of  which  the  en- 
tire industry  in  Paterson  remained 
idle.  Repeated  efforts  to  )iv\nrf  about 
a  settlement,  made  by  botli  public  au- 
thorities and  private  agencies  in  the 
city,  proved  wholly  unavailing,  and 
the  struggle  finally  ended  by  the  vir- 
tual exhaustion  and  surrender  of  the 
strikers  by  return  to  work.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  press  reports, 
the  stril<ers  lost  above  $5,000,000  in 
wages,  with  probably  an  equal  loss  to 
employers,  besides  heavy  losses  to 
other  business  interests  in  Paterson. 

What  gave  the  dispute  widest  noto- 
riety, and  its  most  significant  as  well 
as  novel  aspect,  was  the  kind  of  or- 
ganization  and  L  ndership  wliich  ap- 
peared am  on-  ihn  strikers.  Tliis  was 
the  or;,'anization  known  as  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World.  It  was 
charged  tlmt  this  organization,  com- 
ing in  from  outside,  was  the  real 
instigator  of  the  strike,  but  the  state- 
ments of  impartial  investigators  in- 
dicate that  thia  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  it  was  not  imtil  the  strike  was 
already  imminent  or  actually  begun 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  it.  In  otlier  words,  so 
far  from  creating  the  strike,  it  stepped 
in  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  ita 
propaganda  pretftnted  by  the  condi- 
tions above  de?!cribed,  which  had  cre- 
ated a  situation  between  employers 
and  employees  already  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  In  any  case,  the  con- 
spicuous fact  is  that  the  leadership  of 
the  strike  was  assumed  by  the  I.  W. 
W.,  that  all  the  strikers  joined  that 
body,  and  that  the  latter  succeeded  in 
liolding  the  entire  body  of  striken 
solidly  together  month  aftf>r  month 
during  the  dispute.  The  solidarity  of 
the  strikers  In  their  allegiance  to  this 
organization  during  the  dispute  is 
especially  attested  by  the  fact  that 
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the  older  and  more  coTiservatire  Amer- 1  crslilp,  but  rntlirr  indicatfa  only  con- 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  attempted  to  (imuuice  of  familiar  probleraa  in  in- 
Btep  ia  and  organize  the  workeid  with    '    '  '  '     '  ^  t^'l.x  i_ 


a  view  to  settling  the  dispnte  by  arbi 
tration  with  the  employers,  avIio  bad 
intimated  their  willingness  to  d-nl 
with  the  latter  organization,  and  that 
this  attempt  failed  completely. 

The  signiflcance  of  this  leadership 
of  the  strike  by  the  I.  W.  W.  lies  in 
the  character  of  that  organization, 
representing  as  it  does  organization 
of  wage  earners  alonj^  industrial  in- 
stead of  trade  lines,  and,  more  cspe- 
ciallv,  advocating  in  this  country  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  and  methods 
better  known  in  Kiirope  as  syndical- 
ism. Readers  unfamiliar  with  the  lat- 
ter are  referred  to  the  special  article 
on  "Syndicalism**  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  f  Department  XVI)  for  a  full 
presentation  of  its  doctrines  and  meth- 
ods. Sufllee  it  here  to  put  it  briefly 
that  the  central  principle  of  this  doc- 
trine is  the  takinj]f  over  of  the  control 
and  operation  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion by  wage  earners,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  direct  action  against  em- 
ployers. It  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  the  entrance  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  into  the  dispute  had  the  dis- 
tinct effect  of  adding  to  the  familiar 
aspect  of  industrial  disputes  as  con- 
troversies over  the  terms  of  a  collective 
bargain,  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
a  revolutionary  struggle  between  op- 
posing doctrine.g  of  industrial  control. 
So  far  as  the  I.  W.  W.  is  concerned, 
every  strike  in  which  it  can  operate 
represents,  in  aocordanee  with  its  phi- 
losophy, nn  r»pportunity  to  push  for- 
ward ita  tight  for  control,  and  very 
consistently  the  national  leaders  and 
resources  of  the  organization  were  for 
the  time  bein;;  centered  in  the  Pater- 
eon  dispute.  And  it  was  this  element 
which,  as  indicated  by  the  statements 
of  the  latter,  accounts  for  the  per- 
sistently uncompromiain?*  attitude  of 
the  emplovcra  tiiroughout  the  dispute. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  de- 
tails of  the  extreme  attitude  or  action 
taken  by  any  of  the  parties  afTocted 
by  the  dispute,  whether  employees, 
employers,  or  the  public.  They  may 
easily  be  found  in  the  press  reports  of 
the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lawless? 
action  such  as  occurred  at  Paterson 
presents  no  new  spectacle  in  labor  dis 
pntea  under  a  different  kind  of  lead 
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du^trial  relations.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is  to  emphasize  the  distinction 
between  what  the  Paterson  silk  work- 
ers were  striking  for  and  wimt  the 
I.  W.  W.  leaders  were  working  for,  a 
dilTerence  which  the  startling  nature 
of  the  lattcr's  doctrine  and  methods 
may  easily  crowd  out  of  view,  Tho 
great  mass  of  the  Paterson  silk  work- 
ers were  not  striking  for  the  I.  W.  W. 
doctrine??  of  industrial  control.  On 
the  contrary,  their  issue  was  simpiy 
the  familiar  and  legitimate  one  of 
better  terms  of  employment  under  the 
exist inn^  economic  system.  The  fact 
of  their  prompt  acceptance  and  fol- 
lowing of  the  leadership  of  those  for 
whom  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
was  the  main  issue,  therefore,  was  less 
a  sign  of  the  success  of  a  revolutionary 
propaganda  than  of  the  absence  of  any 
other  source  of  aid  in  wliat  seemed 
to  them  a  fifrht  for  economic  justice. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  lesson  and  revela- 
tion of  the  Paterson  strike.  If  no 
more  conservative  leadership  or  social 
n^ency  for  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition is  developed  which  shall  gain 
their  confidence,  the  increasing  nam- 
her  of  industrial  rnmrnunities  made 
up.  as  at  Paterson,  largely  of  low-paid 
workers  of  foreign  extraction,  may  be 
expected  under  economic  pressure  to 
offer  quirk  acceptance  of  the  leader- 
Miip  uf  champions  holding  revolution- 
ary doctrines. 

What  adds  emphasis  to  this  lesson 
of  the  Paterson  dispute  is  the  fact 
that  almost  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances and  results  which  reveal  that 
aspect  of  the  strike  at  Paterson  were 
present  in  the  great  strike  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  in  1912  (A.  Y.  /?.,  1912, 
p.  403),  and  appeared  also  in  the 
^mailer  but  locallv  notable  strike  at 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.)  in  the  fall  of  lOVl. 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  Paterson 
strike  the  reader  is  referred  to  special 
articles  in  The  Outlook  of  June  7  (p. 
2Rn )  and  The  Survey  of  the  same  date 
(  p.  ^35 ) . 

Strike  of  Coal  Miners  ia  West  Ylr- 
gioia. — ^Another  of  the  year's  disputes 

which  sliould  be  specially  menfirm  1 
in  a  review  of  the  year's  industrial 
controversies  is  the  strike  of  miners 
on  Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  in  West 
Virginia  which  b^  in  April,  1912, 
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and  was  not  definitoly  closed  until  the 
signing  of  agrecmeuU  iu  July, 
ftlthough  actual  hoatilitiM  were  sus- 
pended in  April.  What  makes  this 
disptitp  notable  is  the  exhibition  it 
presents  of  violence,  lawlessness,  and 
bitterness  as  extreme  in  kind  as  has 
been  seen  in  almost  any  other  diMpiuo, 
fully  reviving  the  picture  of  an  indus- 
trial dispute  conducted  literally  on 
the  lines  of  an  armed  conflict  such  as 
made  Homestead  and  Cripple  Creek 
famous.  In  the  end  acrrpernents  were 
signed,  that  at  Paint  Creek  recogniz- 
ing the  union,  the  question  of  recogni- 
tion having  been  a  fnnda mental  issue, 
and  granting  nearly  all  of  the  miners' 
demands,  and  that  at  Cabin  Creek, 
though  not  recognizing  the  xmion, 
granting  a  consi<krable  portion  of  the 
demands.  But  tliis  paf-ifir  appoarinii 
settlement  was  not  arrived  at  until 
more  than  a  year's  bitter  warfare  had 
accumulated  a  total  loss,  according  to 
a  summary  in  the  Iron  Aoe,  of  13 
lives,  $2,000,000  to  employers,  $1,500,- 
000  in  wages,  $602,000  *in  oontribu- 
tiojis  of  union  miners  in  other  states, 
$500,000  to  the  tax  payers  of  tlie 
state  or  county,  and  $10,000  in  prop- 
erty destroyed,  a  total  money  loss  of 
$4,612,000.  So  far  did  this  conflict 
trini'-i  cnd  tlif.  ordinary  oiroumstaneos 
of  an  industrial  dispute  tliat  on  May 
27  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a 
ro-olution  calliriL'  for  an  investigation 
of  conditions  in  the  West  Virp^inia 
coal  fields  bv  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  A  subcommitt'ee, 
cotici^ting  of  Senators  Swanson  ( Va.) , 
.Shields  (Tenn.),  Martine  (N.  J.), 
Borah  (Idaho),  and  Kenyon  (Iowa), 
held  hearings  in  Went  Virginia  dur- 
injr  the  .^iinuuer,  but  the  general  Com 


waist  makers  on  Jan.  14.  Tn  the  strike 
of  men's  garment  makers  116,000  em- 
ployees were  directly  concerned,  while 
in  the  strikes  in  other  branches  com* 
prising  wonion's  wear  45,000  einployeei 
took  part  (including  35,000  dress  and 
waist  makers),  making  a  total  of 
IGO,000  in  the  garment  trades  of  the 
city.  All  of  tlit'-c  strikes  were  to  en- 
force general  schedules  of  union  de- 
mands, with  wages  or  hours  as  leading 
issues. 

The  most  siuMificant  ffiifnr*'  of  these 
disputes  lies  iu  the  settlements  reached 
in  case  of  the  shirt  waist,  wrapper 
and  kimono  and  white  goods  woikcrg, 
wlrich  sfem  to  open  a  new  r^giino  in 
titc  handling  of  disputes  in  those  in- 
dustries, as  pointed  out  below  in  con* 
nection  with  the  subject  of  conciliation 
and  arl)itration. 

Other  Disputes.— Of  other  strikes  of 
the  year  there  may  be  noted  as  hav« 
ing  attracted  widespread  attention  a 
general  strike  of  eopper  miners  in 
Upper  Michigan  begun  in  July  and 
still  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
in  which  the  right  to  organize  was 
the  main  issue;  a  strike  of  coal  min- 
ers in  southern  Colorado  begun  in 
September  for  union  recognition  and 
likewise  pending  in  December;  and  a 
street  ear  strike  in  Indianapolis  which 
involved  rioting  and  bloodshed  and 
the  calling  out  of  militia,  and  whidi 
was  finally  settled  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Governor. 

OOKOIXiZATIOM'  AH3>  ABBZ- 
TSATIOK 

Most  conspicuous  of  the  year's 

events  in  tlw  field  of  peaceful  eol- 
lective  bargaining  as  o]iposed  to  the 
method  of  strike  or  loi  kout  were  the 
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Striken  of  Garment  Workers  in  New 
York  City. — Notable  for  number*?  in- 
volved, rather  than  for  any  peculiar 
features  in  the  disputes  themselves, 
were  simultaneous  strikes  in  the  great 
clothing  trades  of  New  York  rity. 
which  is  the  chief  center  of  the  cloth- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States. 
Thc^e  innlndod  strikes  of  men's  gar- 
ment workers  begun  on  Dec.  30,  1012, 
of  wrapper  and  kimono  makers  on 
Jan.  0,  of  white  goods  (underwear) 
makers  on  Jan.  7,  and  of  dress  and 


mands  in  the  eastern  railroad  dis<> 
trict. 

Arbitration  of  Railway  Fiiemcn't 

Dispute. — On  behalf  of  the  firemen  on 
the  52  t  a-f  rn  railroads,  demands  in- 
cluding an  increase  of  wages  as  fore- 
most, were  presented  to  the  railroads 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Ixtcorootive 
Firemen  and  EnLiin*>itien  in  April, 
1012,  at  the  same  time  as  those  of 
the  engineers,  which  were  arbitrated 
in  1912  (A.  7.  B.,  1912,  p.  402).  Tho 
eastern  railroad  district  iaeliidea  tbt 
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entire  territory  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Kivers  as  far  west  as  lUi- 
iioia«  In  it  there  are  nearly  67,000 
miles  of  main  track,  haiufling  above 
40  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  population  of  the 
district  is  over  38,000,000. 

Direct  negotiations  of  the  parties 
diirinc;^  1012  having  failed  to  bring 
about  an  agreement,  arbitration  un- 
der the  Erdman  Act  was  proposed. 
TliiB  proposal  brought  forth  expres- 
^^ioTH  of  willincmess  to  arbitrate  from 


Feb.  18  the  railroads  finallT,  under 
strong  protest,  accepted  arbitration 
under  tne  terms  of  the  law.  The 
board  appointed  consisted  of  Albert 
Phillips  as  representative  of  the  fire- 
men, W.  W.  Atterbury  representing 
the  railways,  and  Judge  W.  L.  Cham- 
bers as  chairman.  Its  award  was  pub- 
lished on  April  24,  On  the  principal 
question  of  wages  the  award  was  a 
compromise.  The  demand  for  two 
lircmen  on  certain  types  of  engines, 
the  most  importjmt  of  the  other  is- 


boiii  sides,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sues,  was  not  granted,  but  provision 
very  strong  difference  of  opinion  as  |  for  arbitration  of  individual  eases  was 


to  the  manner  of  arbitration.   The  i  made.   Most  of  the  other  demands  as 


llrcm<Mi  were  in  favor  of  arbitration 
under  Um  Erdman  Act,  whereas  the 
railroads  proposed  an  arbitration  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  case  of  the  engineers' 
demands  in  1912.  In  this  case,  a 
board  of  seven  members  acted  under 
a  special  agreement  drawn  up  between 
the  parties  and  not  under  tlie  Erdman 
Act.  This  board  consisted  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  side  and  five  non- 
partisan persons.  Under  the  law  the 
board  must  cimeist  of  three  persons, 
one  rho*!en  by  each  side  with  a  chair- 
man choben  by  these  two,  or  failing 
such  a  choice,  by  the  government 
mediators,  who,  under  the  law,  may, 
upon  request,  serve  as  mediators  prior 
to  arbitration.  The  lefusal  of  the 
firemen  to  repeat  the  style  of  arbitra- 
tion in  the  engineers'  case  grew  out 
of  considerable  dissatisfaetion  which 
the  proceedings  and  award  in  that 
ease  aroused  among  employees,  the 
chief  criticism  being  against  the  un- 
familiarity  of  titp  five  non-partisan 
members  with  railroad  conditions  and 
against  the  character  of  evidence  se* 
cured  by  the  board,  as  alleged,  outside 
of  the  hearings.  The  railroads,  on  the 
other  hand,  based  their  objection  to 
procedure  under  the  law  on  the 
amount  of  responsibility,  in  view  of 


to  conditioTis  of  work  wer»^  'jranted. 

Amendment  of  the  Erdman  Act. — 
One  result  of  the  experiences  in  the 
firemen's  dispute  and  the  engineers' 
controversy  preceding  it,  was  the  in- 
troduction in  Congress  lu  June  of  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Erdman  Act.  The  die- 
satisfaction  over  the  composition  of 
the  boar  !  provided  for  in  that  law, 
forcibly  brought  out  in  the  firemen's 
(I  i  impute,  has  just  been  noted.  An- 
other point  which  the  firemen's  case, 
followmg  upon  the  heels  of  that  of  the 
engineers,  and  with  a  third  dispute  of 
equal  dimensions  raised  by  demands 
of  the  conductors  and  trainmen  in  the 
eastern  district  already  at  hand,  had 
served  to  make  clear,  was  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  mediation  provisions  of 
the  law.  Such  mediation  work,  when 
rff] nested,  was  assigned  to  the  chair- 
ntuu  of  the  Commerce  Ck>urt  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  to  be  per- 
formed in  addition  to  the  full  wor  kof 
their  regular  ofTicial  positions.  The  size 
of  the  interests,  both  of  tlie  public  aa 
well  as  of  employers  and  employees, 
menaced  by  such  great  disputes  as 
those  in  the  eastern  district  obviously 
made  the  conservation  of  industrial 
peace  in  railway  transportation  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  left  as  see- 


the size  of  the  dispnte.  resting  upon  ondary  duties  of  any  ofhc  ial.  Accord- 


one  man  as  third  member  of  the 
board,  each  of  the  other  two  members 
!)eing  inevitably  representatives  of  one 

side. 

So  solid  was  the  deadlock  over  this 
question  of  the  form  of  arbitration, 
tnat  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  though 
a  general  strike  might  result.  In  fact, 
such  a  strike  had  been  authorised  by 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  firemen  and 
seemed  only  a  few  hours  off  when  tm 


ingly,  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Newlands,  proposed  in  the  first 
place,  with  reference  to  arbitration, 
to  p»»rmit  Uis  parties  to  choose  be- 
tween an  arbitration  board  of  three 
members,  as  before,  and  one  of  six 
members,  two  c]ios«'n  by  each  side  and 
two  by  th.-^se  four;  and  in  the  second 
place  it  proposed  to  create  the  inde- 
pendent office  of  Commissioner  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  who,  with 
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two  other  government  officials,  should 
constitute  a  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Q>aciiiation.  Both  the  railways  and 
the  employees'  brottaerhoodB  aided  In 
dnlting  this  amendment  and  gave  it 
til  fir  support.  (See  nl«o  I,  American 
History;  and  XXII,  iiailroada.) 

Arbitration  of  Railway  Conductors' 
and  Trainmen's  Dispute.— Even  before 
the  question  of  arbitration  of  the  firf 
men's  demands  had  been  settled,  de- 
mands of  conductors  and  trainmen  in 
the  eastern  district  through  their 
hrctherliood  for  an  incrf^ii'^p  of  wn'^f^" 
and  other  changes  in  working  couUi- 
tions  had  been  presented  to  ^e  rail- 
ways. The  latter  in  accepting  under 
protest  arbitration  of  the  firemen's  de- 
mands under  the  Erdman  Act,  had 
made  refmroioe  to  tlie  pendhig  de- 
mands of  tlie  conductors  and  train in*>n 
with  the  wamin;?:  "Wo  desire  to  put 
the  pu])lic  on  notice  as  to  the  crisis 
tliat  will  confront  them  when  these 
demands  are  considered  by  the  rail- 
roads." This  attitude  forc-jliadowcd  a 
stubborn  dispute,  as  it  proved  to  be; 
•o  stubborn  in  fact  that  a  refereiid\im 
Tote  on  the  question  of  a  strike,  if 
necessary,  to  sustain  their  pof»ition 
was  taken  by  the  employees,  resulting 
in  a  vote  little  short  of  100  per  cent, 
in  the  afHrmative.  As  in  the  tircmen's 
case,  stubborn  difTnroneo  of  opinion  as 
to  possible  form  of  arbitration  devel- 
oped, revealing  once  more  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  the  existing'  law.  Final- 
ly, in  July,  after  prolonged  negotia- 
tions had  failed  to  open  any  prospect 
of  peaceful  settlement  under  the  ex- 
isting a^:cnc  i<'H,  tlie  sit  nation  became 
po  tense,  with  a  strike  appnrr  ntly  at 
hand,  that  President  Wilson  called  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  both 
sides  and  of  party  leaders  at  the 
White  Hoii«e  to  di-^cnss  i  liaii;:e3  need- 
ed in  the  law  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  result  was  that  the  parties  agreed 
that,  if  the  pendinpj  amendments  of 
the  Erdman  Act  (abovo  n<)te<l)  should 
be  passed,  they  would  settle  the  con- 
troversy under  the  law.  These 
amendments  were  acrordiiifzly  prompt- 
ly enacted  by  Congress,  and  the  Pre<5i- 
dent  Hent  to  the  Senate  for  Commia- 
sioner  of  Mediation,  Judge  W.  L. 
Chamber-s.  wlio  had  hr  cliairman 
of  the  arbitration  board  in  the  lire- 
men's  case,  and  designated  Luuisi  F. 
Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 


and  Judge  ^klartin  Knapp  of  the  Com- 
merce Court  as  the  other  two  officials 
on  the  Board  of  Mediation.  It  waa 
later  found  that  the  Assistant  Secre* 

tary  of  Labor  was  ineligible,  not  being 
an  official  appointed  by  the  Presiilent 
as  specified  in  the  law,  and  Royal 
Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, was  appointed  in  his  place. 

After  the  new  board  had  begun  its 
work  two  complications  arose  which, 
for  a  time,  seemed  to  present  fur- 
ther serious  obstacles.  One  of  these 
V  <!«  due  to  the  presentation  by  the 
railways  of  a  list  of  grievances  which 
they  now  demanded  should  be  eonsid- 
cred  along  with  the  original  demandu 
of  the  firemen,  but  to  the  inclusion  of 
which  the  latter  strenuously  objected. 
The  other  arose  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  from  the  negoti- 
ations. The  board  finally  succeeded, 
however,  in  securing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  new  demands  of  the  railwaya 
and  the  adherence  uf  the  Erie  to  the 
proceedin<;9,  and  the  wbole  case  was 
linally  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration consisting  of  W.  W.  Atterbnry 
and  A.  IT.  Smith  representing  the 
railroads,  D.  L.  Cease  and  L.  E.  Slu'p- 
pard  representing  the  conductors  aud 
trainmen,  with  Scth  Low  and  J.  H* 
Finley,  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  as  neutral  members. 
The  award  of  this  board  was  pub- 
luihed  on  Nov.  II  and  included  as  a 
rompromise  of  the  {)rin'  ipal  rjnpstinTi 
of  wages  an  advance  of  approximately 
seven  per  cent.  (See  also  XXII,  Rail' 
roada.) 

Conciliation  in  Sotithem  Padfic 
Strike.— A  ppcond,  though  less  nota- 
ble, achievement  of  the  year  under 
the  amended  Erdman  law  appears  in 

the  fictt lenient  of  a  very  brief  etrike 
of  over  3.000  employees  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.  late  in  November. 
Although  the  strike  was  not  averted, 
the  iipirit  of  the  act  prevailed  within 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  resulting 
in  an  agreement  to  settle  the  issues 
by  conference  of  the  parties'  repre- 
sentatives or,  failing  such  settlement, 
by  reference  to  the  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  under  the  Erd- 
man Act. 

Pence  Protocols  in  the  Garment 
Trades.  —  Nntal)le  e«5perially  as  of 
promise  for  the  future  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  so-called  "protocol"  plau 
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among  tho  n^^r merit  trades  of  New 
York  City  ami  to  those  of  Boston. 
The  uaiue  of  this  plan  is  derived  from 
the  designation  given  to  tho  agree- 
ment which  terminated  tlie  f^eat 
strike  of  cloak  and  suit  makers  in 
New  York  City  in  1910.  By  this  was 
established  a  pennanent  system  for 
settlement  of  frriovances  or  difTerences 
by  means  of  a  grievance  committee, 
romposed  of  five  representatives  of 
employers  and  five  of  tlie  unions,  to 


and  Edward  A.  Filcne,  hoth  of  whom 
liad  been  prominent  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  original  cloak  and  suit  maker>t' 
protocol  in  New  York)  made  an  in- 
vestigation iu  Boston  and  New  York 
City  which,  on  the  strength  of  the 
more  favorable  conditions  shown  in 
New  York  City  under  the  protornl, 
resulted  in  its  adoption  in  that  trade 
in  Boston.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
system  of  the  protocol  was  adopted 


handh?  minor  cflse-^.  nn  I  a  Imird  of  also  in  the  Boston  waist  and  dreaa 

arbitration,  consibling  of  one  member  industry. 

each  chosen  by  employers  and  the  The  significance  of  the  establish* 

union  and  a  third  representing  the  mcnt  and  extension  of  these  organised 


g?neral  public.  So  sucrrssfully  liad 
this  plan  worked  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  industry  that  quite  early  in  the 
course  of  the  year's  disputes  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  New  York  the  question  of  its 
adoption  in  the  settlement  of  these 
was  broached,  and  the  plan  was^  finally 
adopted  in  the  settlemt  iits  of  two  of 
the  four,  namely,  the  dress  and  waist 
and  wrapper  and  kimono  makers' 
strikes.  In  both  these  trades  the  two 
features  for  settlement  of  difTerenees 
of  the  cloakmakers — ^a  grievance  com- 
mittee and  an  arbitration  board — 
were  adopted,  following  the  cloak- 
makers'  model  closely.  In  addition 
to  this  there  was  added  in  both  the 
abo^e  trades,  and  in  the  settlement  of 
the  white-goods  strike  as  well,  an- 
oilier  feature  wliirli  marks  a  further 
important  new  departure  in  the  cloth- 
ing trades,  namely,  permanent  wage 
scale  boards  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  investi- 
gating wages  with  a  view  to  standard 


joint  n.^<'n<-]?<  fnr  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  the  clothing  industry  lies  not 
so  much  in  any  new  principle  or  even 
form  of  agency  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes involved,  as  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  realization  of  such  highly 
developed  agencies  and  the  inherent 
dilTiculties  of  the  industry  in  the 
way  of  their  development,  due  to  the 
large  proportion  of  immigrant  labor, 
the  prev^alence  of  piece  work  and  the 
keonn»  >s  of  competition  as  to  wages 
wiiich  have  marked  tin-  industry,  lead- 
ing to  instability  or  lack  ol  organiza- 
tion upon  which  to  build  substantial 
agencies  for  peaceful  coUeetive  bar- 
gain in;:;.  Thus  far  the  protocol  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  haa  operated 
to  maintain  and  extend  organisation 
in  the  trade;  the  newer  protocols  in 
otiu  r  trades  have  shown  a  similar 
tendency. 

CommisaioB  on  tndnstrial  SelatiOBS. 

— The  Federal  Conimi>Tsion  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  finally  r?ae}ied  e«;tab- 


iziug  and  adjusting  rates  throughout  i  Unhment  and  orguni/ulion  during  (he 


the  industry,  including  the  establish 

mcnt  of  a  minimum  wage.  Follow- 
ing; the  establishment  of  th^sp  wage 
scale  boards,  there  was  taken  ud  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  a  joint  in- 
vestigation of  wa;,'es  with  similar  pur- 
pose in  view,  thougli  not  tmder  an 
established  bpccial  board.  Mure  unique 
than  the  provision  for  settlemoit  of 
dis{)utc.-i,  however,  is  a  provision  for  a 
joint  boarii  of  sanitary  control  (See 
Health  and  Safety,  infra). 

In  Boston  brieif  strikes  occurred 
early  in  the  \'ear  in  the  cloak  an<l 
suit  and  waist  and  dress  trades.  In 


year.    The  nomination  of  members 

made  by  President  Taft  M  Y.  /?., 
1012,  p.  417)  were  not  contirnied  by 
the  Senate.  On  June  26,  1913,  Presi- 
dent  Wilson  announced  the  following 

nominees:  represent  inpf  the  pi;  l  tlie, 
Frank  P.  Walsh  of  Missouri  (cliair- 
man),  John  R.  Commons  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Uarriman  of  New 
York;  representing  employers,  Fred- 
erick A.  Delano  of  Illinois,  Harris 
Weinstock  of  California,  and  S.  Thurs- 
ton Ballard  of  Kentucky;  and  repre* 
Renting  employees,  Austin  B.  Garret- 
son  of  Iowa,  John  B.  Lennon  of  Illi- 


the  former  industry  a  committee  with  nois,  and  James  O'Connell  of  Wash- 
the  assistance  of  disinterested  out-  ington,  D.  C.  These  nominations  wera 
aideia  (including  Louis  D.  Brandeis  conflrmed  on  Sept*  10. 
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LABOR  0RQANIZATI0N8      |to  2.054.526.  which  in  an  increase  of 
,         .     .  ,   ,    1213.258  over  the  membership  in  Sep- 

Of  the  leading  importance  and  sig- 1  tember  of  1912. 


nificance  in  ihv  rorord  of  any  yoar  j     An  analysU  of  the  increase  ia  

with  reference  to  labor  is  that  por-  horship  shows  that  while  there  were 
tion  which  relates  to  the  efforts  of  few  of  the  111  national  and  intema- 
workers  themselves  by  combined  ac-  tional  unions  affiliated  with  the  Fcd- 
tinn  to  improve  their  condition.  A  '  ration  for  which  decreases  in  mem- 
pt  neral  measure  of  the  stren-ztii  of  the  ,  bership  were  reported,  and  no  large 
labor  movement,  as  these  efforts  j  decreases  appear,  at  the  same  time  the 
through  combination  are  commonly  I  bulk  of  the  ineresM  for  the  year 
styled,  is  to  he  found  in  the  nnmbor  ^.^^jj^rcd  in  a  few  trades.  Cains  of 
of  members  of  trade  and  labor  unions  10  000  or  moro  appear  in  but  five 
which  are  the  permanently  organized ;  trades:  mine  workers  (United)  112,- 
exponents  of  tlie  movement.  jooO;  garment  workers  (United  and 

Growth  of  Organized  Labor.— The  i  j^adies*  Garment)  29,000;  carpenters 
American  Federation  of  Labor  com- 1  o.T.oOO ;  machinists  15.000;  and  hod- 
bines  in  its  afliMated  membership  the  carriers  and  building  laborers  12,000. 
greater  proportion  of  the  union  mem-  xh^te  live,  which,  with  the  ezeeption 


bers  in  the  United  State??.  Aecording 


of  the  hod-carriers,  show  the  largest 


to  a  compilation  which  was  made  by  |  memberships  in  the  Federation,  would 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  |  gpcount  for  five-sixths  of  the  year's 
Labor  (liuUetin,  S<.ptemh.  r.  1^1 3, !  total  gain.  Gains  in  membership  of 
p.  408).  out  of  a  total  of  2  520.000  ^  from  5.000  to  10.000  were  reported  for 
union  members  in  the  United  States  retail  clerks,  electrical  workers,  hotel 
and  Canada  (with  nearly  136,400  m  restaurant  employees,  painters, 
the  latter)  at  the  close  of  1912,  there {sq^  street-railway  employees;  and 
were  1,770.000,  or  70  per  cent.,  affili- ;  p^ins  of  from  1.000  to  5,000  were 
ated  withthe  American  Federation  of  reported  for  balxers.  barbers,  black- 
Labor.  There  were  336.000  in  rail- .  smithi,  boiiermakers,  brewery  work- 
way  brotherhoods  and  81.600  m  the !  men,  steam  engineer*,  Stationary 
bricklayers'  and  masons'  union,  while  '  men,  flmt-glass  workers,  lathers  mr'at 
th.  remainder  was  divided  up  in  much  cutters,  metal  polishers,  sheet-metal 
imaller  numbers  among  nearly  two  workers,  musicians,  papermakers, 
score  other  trades  \yith  independent  plasterers,  printing  pressmen,  railway 
organizations.  An  interesting  item  oarmen,  shingle  weavers,  stage  em- 
among  the  latter  is  a  membership  of  ^  plovees,  stonecutters,  switchmen, 
in  the  Industrial  Workers  of  teamsters,  textile  workers,  and  typog- 
the  World.   Figures  are  not  at  hand  raphers 

for  the  prowth  of  tho  ot  her  or-anira- ;  southern  Labor  Congress.-A  nota- 
tions in  1913.  but  for  the  main  body  ^f  the  vear  in  the  field  of 

to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  figures  for;, organization  was  the  meeting 
the  year  are  available  in  the  report, t,,^        Sonthem  Labor  CongraS 

of  Its  eveent  ive  council  to  the  annual .     Nashville.  Tenn^  on  Sept.  17.  This 

convention  at  Seattle  begun  on  Nov.  ^on-ress  has  a  permanent  orpanira- 


10. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  there 


tion,  formed  at  Atlanta  in  December* 
1012.  It  is  afniiated  with  the  Amerl- 


was  a  jrain  in  tlie  average  paid  up  and  ^an  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  com 
reported  memljership  of  the  American  posed  of  labor  leaders  from  the  south- 

.SPtif^^JL^^!'^^"  l^^^  "n^^  i  em  states.   Its  declaration  of  princi- 
1013  of  225,860.  This  is  sn  increase ;  p]^  ^  follows: 

of  nearly  13  per  cent,  upon  the  total !  _  ^  ,  \  ^,  .  m 
for  1Q1'>    whieh  wno  1  770        nnd  i  sfflrtn  it  to  be  the  cnief  outy  of 

lor  i.u^.  wnicn  was   j,/<u,i4.'5,  ana  ^        f.,,^^^^^^  xo  encourage  thoroimh  or- 

brought  the  total  for  1913  very  close  i  panlzatlon  of  all  classes  of  workers  as 
to  the  two-million  mark,  namely,  I  the  nrst  step  toward  greater  Indoatrlal 

l.Onn.004.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this | ^^^^^  p,^  ^ 
fijrure  represents  an  avera^^e  for  the ;  extend  all  reasonable  aid.  sach  as  send- 
12  montlis;  at  the  close  of  the  year  Ing  our  literature  to  organize  the  unor> 

the  toUl  had  passed  the  two-mOlion  [  ffPirf.IIfSri^'^Ji.Von^i'"'  ^ 
  «     _  «  •  'a  X-  X  J  luoge  already  in  exiaience. 

nark,  and  m  September  amounted!    a.  We  bellsre  la  the  ladtpendeses  oC 
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craftsmen  of  nil  (.tlllnps.  and  while  con- 
oodlng  thp  rlRht  of  <  a(  li  alllliait-d  snci.'ty 
to  maDAge  Ua  owo  afTairs,  we  dfclare  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  this  congress  to  assist 
all  organlsatloma  In  defending  their  rigbta 
and  in  endeaTorIng  to  aeenre  better  con- 
ditions of  Ifihor  for  their  members. 

4.  W'o  nHirm  oiio  of  the  main  objects  of 
thf^  mootlnp  of  ihi-^  rutijjrcss  to  bo  rdiica- 
tlon  and  win-n'  (iiit  siions  of  general  In- 
terest ninv  b<'  disousscd. 

5.  We  win  aim  to  rontinue  this  con- 

Seaa  where  represeutadve  men  of  the 
twr  moTement  may  become  acquainted 
for  mntoal  Inatmctton  and  improve- 
ni<  nt  ;  where  Ideas  may  be  freely  ex- 
changed, and  where  the  grave  problems 
of  soriai  reform  mav  be  debated  and 
analyzed  for  th«'  South. 

0.  It  shall  !«•'  the  duty  of  this  organi- 
sation to  assist  In  the  public  agitation 
of  labor  reform  prlndplea,  imd  eapedally 
tlie  Bhort-honr  moTeiDeiit 

T.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
Initiative,  reforendum  and  tne  recall  In 
efTective  workahle  form,  without  unrea- 
Bonal)le  r^sl  rietlons.  in  botli  state  and 
municipal  governments,  and  the  recall 
to  Include  jQdgea  aa  well  aa  all  other 
officials. 

Though  not  clearly  indicated  above, 
it  is  reported  that  uniformity  in  labor 
legislation,  eapecially  needed  in  the 
South,  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of 
this  conjrrcBs.  Aside  from  this,  it  is 
significant  of  greater  activity  in  the 
labor  movement  accompanying  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry,  which,  longer  de- 
layed in  the  South  by  reason  of  her 
peculiar  circumstances,  is  one  of  the 
notable  facts  of  preeent*day  induttrlal 
history,  and  has  given  rise  to  many 

{creasing  labor  problems  peculiar,  at 
east  in  this  day,  to  that  section  of 
the  ooimtry. 

SOCIAL  CONCERN  FOR  LABOR 

The  concern  of  society  at  large  for 
the  condition  of  labor,  as  a  matter 
either  of  social  justice  or  of  the  gen- 
era 1  welfare,  is  of  course  always  re- 
ilected  in  labor  legislation,  which  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  (see  Labor  Lxjis- 
latinn,  infra).  But  legislation  repre- 
eents  the  final  crystallization,  m  to 
say,  of  such  concern  in  definite  regu- 
lations or  institutions.  Preceding  that 
etage  on  all  matters  of  larger  moment 
or  fundamental  principles,  is  the  pe- 
riod of  discussion  and  formation  of 
public  opinion,  and  in  thii  may  be 
seen  the  earliest  indices  of  prospective 
development.  It  is  of  importance  to 
note,  therefore,  some  of  the  signs  of 
the  year  as  to  the  growth  of  piiblle 
conoem  and  the  directions  in  which  it 
Is  moet  prominently  manifested. 


Government  Recognition.  —  Most 
conspicuous  of  all  in  this  category 
this  year  was  the  recognition  given  to 
labor  in  the  councils  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  appointment  for 
the  first  time  of  a  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  the  President's  Cabinet  (see  I, 
Avjcriran  History).  Anotlier  notable 
manifestation  of  social  concern  for 
labor  problems  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
final  appointment  and  organization  of 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  referred  to  above  under  the 
snbjeet  of  industrial  relations.  There 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
also  .several  state  commissions  to  in- 
vestigate labor  problems  with  a  view 
to  legislation,  noted  on  another  page 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  labor 
legislation;  these  are,  however,  of  nar- 
rower significance  in  the  present  con- 
nection than  the  Federal  Commission 
dealing  with  more  general  questions 
in  a  broader  way  and  with  a  view  to 
general  public  information  as  well  as 
possible  legislation. 

American  Committee  on  Social  In- 
surance.— Forecasting  to  some  extent 
an  important  development  of  public 
opinion  in  a  direction  of  special  sig- 
nificance for  wage  earners,  which  in 
some  phases  is  already  at  hand  and 
in  others  is  undoubtedly  soon  to  be 
reached  in  this  country,  are  the  organ - 
ijration  during  the  year  of  an  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
and  the  holding  of  the  first  American 
conference  on  the  subject.  This  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  as 
the  result  of  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter at  its  nnnnni  me(  tint:  in  December, 
ini2.  Americans  are  already  familiar 
with  di.'jcuasions  of  the  subject  of  in- 
stirance  in  connection  with  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents,  but  the 
Bcope  of  this  Committee's  work  will 
include  not  only  this  branch,  but  all 
forms  of  social  insurance  against  vi- 
cissitudes which  menace  the  working 
man,  including  sickness,  old-age,  and 
unemployment  insurance,  mothers* 
pensions,  etc  The  first  step  taken  by 
the  Committee  to  awaken  public  in- 
tere«;t  wns  the  calling  of  the  first 
.Xmerican  conference  on  social  insur- 
ance  in  Chicago  in  June.  At  this 
successful  meeting  important  papers 
and  di8cus«?ions  by  special  students  of 
the  subject  were  presented.  Xhcs« 
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{)apers  and  discussions  may  be  found 
n  the  Ameriean  Labor  Legitlation 
Pcview  of  June,  1913,  which  contains 
also  a  select  bibliography  on  social 
insurance. 

This  Committee  and  the  Chicago 
OOnfcrcnce  boar  a  large  Fignificnncc  in 
view  of  the  very  important  European 
precedent  which  they  follow.  Tliis  is 
the  highly  successful  and  influential 
Intornntinnal  Congress  of  Social  In- 
surance held  biennially  for  24  years 
in  Europe  for  discussion  and  develop- 
ment of  opinion  in  precisely  the  same 
field  as  the  American  Committee.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  no  small  moment  for 
the  probable  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican movement  that  the  International 
Conffress  is  to  nu'^t  in  this  country 
(at  Washington)  iu  1915. 

Discussion  of  the  Hlflimiim  Wage. 
—Very  <  >impicuous  in  public  discus- 
sion (if  lal)')r  prn])loms  during  the  year 
has  been  tlie  subject  of  the  minimum 
vaffe.  Some  of  this  has  already  led 
to  legislation  (see  Labor  Legislation, 
infra)  f  but  much  more  widespread 
than  actual  legislation  would  indicate 
has  been  the  attention  given  to  the 
subject  in  the  public  prints  and  pub- 
lic discu'5'sions.  This  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  in  part  by  the  news- 
paper notoriety  given  to  sensational 
evidrnco  on  the  rolntion  of  low  wagfcs 
to  the  social  evil  presented  early  in 
the  year  before  the  Illinois  Senatorial 
Vice  Commission,  hut  more  serious 
di?5CUssion,  in  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific periodicals,  dealing  witli  general 
economic  and  other  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject indicates  very  clearly  a  much 
broader  and  more  permanent  intoroft 
in  the  subject  than  that  aroused  by 
the  Illinois  episode. 

It  is  not  possible  to  set  forth  here 
the  variont!  a'^pects  of  the  minimum 
wage  question  or  the  widely  varying 
views  thereupon  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed. As  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  theory  of  the  minimum  wage,  how- 
ever, suggesting  at  once  both  its  aims 
and  its  problems,  there  may  be  quoted 
here  the  following  statement  by  Prof. 
Henry  K.  Seager  summing  up  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  the  subject  in 
a  paper  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  Deoomher,  1912: 

The  oponomic  Intor^st  of  aoclcty  r**- 
quires  the  payment  of  living  wages  to  all 


workers,  except,  possibly.  cbtTdren  learn- 
ing trades  and  di-focilvos,  wlio  must  be 
(irntcd  as  wards  of  the  state.  In  the 
I'nlled  States  the  great  majoiliy  of  in- 
dustrlos  pay  such  wapos  to  the  groat 
majority  of  thoir  omployi  os.  Starvation 
wages  arc  only  fouod  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  Typical  of  these  are  borne 
work  under  the  sweating  system,  and  the 
employment  of  (rfrls  In  department  stores. 
For  liofli  of  tlu'se  employraonts  the  re- 
qiiirpnionts  of  minimum  wages,  covorlng 
n'  I  '  s^ary  living  expenses,  would  be  a 
distinct  social  gain.  It  would  Increase 
tho  health  and  efflcleocy  of  thoso  em- 
ployed at  such  wages.  It  would  put  a 
stop  to  exploitation  by  grasping  em> 
ployers,  and  hasten  a  better  distribution 
of  the  labor  force  of  the  country.  FI- 
nnlly.  It  would  compel  society  to  face 
the  prohlom  of  caring  for  the  unemploy- 
able thirni;;h  iiisuiauoo  or  pensions  for 
those  who  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
Belf-supportlng.  and  through  the  l)etter 
training  and  distribution  of  those  wbo 
might  he  self-supporting  if  given  some 
assistance.  The  oh  lections  to  the  plaa 
are  mainly  practical,  and  the  most  con- 
vincing answer  to  these  objections  Is  the 
fact  that  othor  countries  aro  actually 
making  miulmiim  wnco  regulations  efTec- 
tlve.  (American  Labor  Legitlation  Re- 
view, Fd^raary,  1918,  p.  90.) 

See   also   the   followinf?,  among 

ofhfrs:  John  B.  Clark.  "The  Mini- 
mum Wage/*  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sep- 
tember, 1913;  J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
"Monopoly  of  Labor,"  ibid.,  Novem- 
ber, inn;  M.  B.  Hammond,  "Judicial 
Interpretation  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
in  Australia/'  Ameriean  Economio 
Review,  June,  1913,  and  a  series  of 
articles  in  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Soddl 
Science,  No.  137,  July,  1913.  A  spe- 
cial bibliography  on  the  subject  was 
issued  during  the  year  by  the  Publio 
Library  of  New  York  City. 

It  la  not  a  little  tignifleant  that  in 
the  subjects  of  soeial  Insurance  and 
the  minimum  wage  there  are  being 
taken  up  questions  of  social  regulation 
to  improve  the  purely  economie  sit- 
uation  of  wage  earners,  ns  distin- 
guished from  the  much  more  familiar 
subjects  of  protection  of  life  and 
health  which  have  long  held  ehief 
place  in  social  oonoem  for  labor. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Employers'  Welfare  Work.  — Until 
quite  recently  progress  in  the  subject 
of  health  and  safety  has  boon  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  progress  forced 
upon  industry  by  legislation.  Of  late, 
however,  there  has  been  another  aris- 
ing element  accelerating  such  prog- 
ress, and  that  is  an  element  grow- 
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ing  out  of  priirate  initiative.  The  ■  oommittee  on  accidoit  prevention  of 
most  familuir  manifestation  of  private  |  the  National  Auoeiation  of  Manufac- 


initiatiYe  is  in  so-called  welfare  work 
of  employers,  which  is  not  confined  to 
znatters  of  health  and  safety  alone, 
though  largely  concerned  therewith, 
but  extends  also  to  mutters  touching 
other  aspects  of  tlie  well-being  of  em- 
ployees. In  welfare  work  the  distin- 
guishing eharaet«ristie  is  that  provi- 
sion  for  the  welfare  of  employees  en- 
tirrlv  bf'vond  or  outside  of  the  terms 
of  employment  is  made  voluntarily  by 
the  employer  moved  by  humanitarian 
motives.  Such  work  takes  a  groat 
variety  of  forms  and  varies  greatly 
in  extent  from  establishment  to  estab- 
lishment. The  year,  while  offering 
BO  spectacular  examples,  has  been  one 
of  steady  development  of  welfare 
work  and  perhaps  one  marked  by  a 
larger  extimsion  of  welfare  features 
than  any  other.  The  best  Bin^rl- 
source  of  current  information  con- 
oerning  welfare  work  is  the  Welfare 
Department  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  headquarters  of  which  are 
in  New  York  City.  See  also  a  bul- 
letin of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  "Employers'  Welfare 

Work,"  icaned  in  ^f!ly. 

The  Safety  Movement.  A  develop- 
ment under  private  initiative  closely 
akin  to  welfare  work,  but  bearing'  a 
Bomewliat  different  stamp  in  motive, 
and  distinguished  by  a  distinctly  sep- 
arate development,  which  has  to  do 
especially  with  industrial  accidents,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  establishment  and 
^owth  of  work  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  accidents.  The  year  1913 
witnessed  most  notable  progress  in 
this  frrM.  Tins  work  hn'^  Y,rrn  de 
veloped  not  alone  under  the  spur  of 
humanitarian  motives,  but  very  dis- 
tinctly also  from  considerations  of 
business  economy  nn  well.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  prevention  of  accidents  is 
cheaper  as  well  as  more  humane,  espe- 
cially under  the  marked  tendency  of 
legislation  to  shift  tlie  financial 
burden  of  accidents  to  employers  by 
more  radical  liability,  or  by  workmen's 
compensation,  laws.  This  work  has 
hoon  f*n  far  developed  as  to  have  its 
special  safety  departments  or  experts 
in  many  industrial  corporations  and 
plants.  A  new  term,  "safety  en- 
g'nrrr^ng.*'  has  been  ooirr-d  to  desig- 
nate this  work. 


turers  stated  in  an  article  published 
in  April,  1013,  thnt  270  members  of 
that  organization  had  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half  placed  a  spicial  man 
in  charge  of  their  simp  safety  work 
i  Survey,  XXX,  102).  Another  writer 
in  an  article  of  the  same  month  {Out- 
look,  cm,  942)  stated  that  the 
"safety  first"  idea  is  in  operation  on 
152.000  miles  of  railroad  track,  or 
over  three-fifths  uf  the  mileage  of  the 
United  States.  So  extensive  indeed 
liad  tliis  work  become  that  there  was 
founded  during  the  year  by  tho?!C  en- 
gaged in  it  the  National  Council  for 
Industrial  Safety  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  first  Cooperative  Congress  of 
Safety  held  in  Milwaukee  from  Sept. 
30  to  Oct.  5,  1912.  On  Sept.  22-25. 
1013,  the  second  Safety  Congress  of 
this  organization  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  which  gave  ample  evidence, 
by  the  attendance  and  mterest  dis- 
played, of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment during  thf  ymr. 

Of  the  multiplying  literature  con- 
cerning industrial  safety  the  reader 
may  1^  referred  particularly  to  tho 
proceedings  of  the  fir-t  C-viperative 
Safety  Congress,  published  by  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  second  Sufrty  Congress,  wlii'-h 
will  doubtless  be  published  by  the 
new  National  Council  for  Industrial 
Safety,  and  to  the  monthly  magazine 
fiafety  Engineering,  published  by  the 
Insurance  Press  in  New  York  City. 

Joint  Boards  of  Sanitary  ControL— 
The  year  1913  has  witnessed  an  im- 
pnrtnnt  f^Ytension  of  what  may  fairly 
be  r^arded  as  the  newest  agency, 
both  in  form  and  principle,  for  the 
conservation  of  industrial  health  and 
safety.  Th  is  is  the  joint  board  of 
sanitary  control,  having  to  do,  as 
thus  far  developed,  es{)ccially  with 
problems  of  sanitation.  The  first  board 
of  this  kind  was  established  in  1910 
in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  of  New 
York  City  (1.  Y,  B.,  WU,  p.  349). 
In  the  great  strike  in  that  trade  in 
that  yenr  que<?tion8  of  sanitTry  rofni- 
lations  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  terms 
of  employment,  were  at  Issue,  and  by 
the  protocol   (the  first  trade  agree- 


ment  BO    Ptyled)    which  terminated 
The  secretary  of  the  l  the  strike  there  was  established  as  the 
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most  original  feature  of  tlie  agree- 
ment a  "joint  board  of  sanitary  con- 
trol" to  regulate  shop  conditions  as 
to  health  of  employees.  Until  1913 
this  cloak  and  suit  board  remained 
the  only  agency  of  its  kind.  But  in 
the  Bcttlement  this  year  of  strikes  of 
garment  workers  in  Now  York  and 
Boston,  which,  as  noted  above,  fol- 
lowed the  protocol  plan  of  the  cloak 
makers,  the  |oiat  DOard  of  sanitary 
control  feature  was  extended  to  the 
dress  and  waist  and  wrapper  and 
kimono  trades  in  New  York  City  and 
to  the  cloak  and  suit  and  waist  and 
dress  trades  of  Boston,  as  well  as  to 
the  fur  working  trade  of  New  York 
City  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  a  general  strike  in  that  trade. 
This  important  extension  of  this 
unique  institution  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant derelopments  of  the  year  in 
the  Held  of  Industrial  health  and 
snfoty. 

The  joint  board  as  created  by  the 
cloak  and  suit  firotocol  (and  this  is 

closely  followed  in  the  other  trades) 
consists  of  two  members  named  by 
the  manufacturers,  two  by  the  unions, 
and  three  others  to  represent  the 
pul)Hc  to  be  named  jointly  by  repre- 
pontatives  of  tlie  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment or  bv  a  referee.  The  following 
clause  dednes  the  functions  and  au- 
thority of  the  hoards 

SR!rI  hoard  Is  rmnnwered  to  eatabllRh 
standards  of  snnltnty  conditions,  to 
which  the  raanufacriirt  rs  niui  the  unions 
shall  be  committed,  and  the  uiannfae- 
tnrers  and  the  unions  obligate  themst  lvos 
to  maintain  such  standards  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  and  to  tlie  foil  extent  of 
their  power. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  plan  the 
principle  of  co">perative  action  of  em- 
ployer and  employee,  as  distinguished 
from  state  action  or  employer's  initia- 
tive, is  followed,  and  that  in  addition 
the  interest  of  the  public  is  likewise 
recognized  and  enlisted.  It  is  the 
principle  of  sanitary  regulation  of 
industry  by  co5peration  of  the  three 
parties  concerned,  with  reliance  upon 
the  binding  force  of  a  contract  agree- 
ment of  the.  two  responsible  parties 
for  its  observance.  The  system  cm- 
braces  essentially  both  legislation  and 
enforcement. 

The  members  of  tlie  cloak  and  suit 
board  were  appointed  in  October.  1010, 
and  from  that  date  its  work  has  con- 


stantly ffrown  in  extent  and  variety. 
The  work  has  been  financed  by  equal 
contributions  of  the  parties  to  the 
protocol.  The  first  work  of  the  board 
was  a  systematic  investigation  of  all 
shops  in  the  industry  made  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1911.  Another  general  inspce- 
tion  was  made  in  Aii<:Mist  of  that  year, 
and  two  such  inspections  have  been 
made  each  year  since.  The  eztait  of 
the  board's  field  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  figurei  for  these  rqfular 

indirections : 


Inipeetion 

Shops 
lavesti- 
lated 

PenoDS 
Found 
Working 

February,  1012. .,  

.Soptornlirr,  1912  

1.243 
1,738 
1.8S4 

1  .sss 
1,800 

36,041 

45.199 
5«.326 
51.872 
52,293 

In  addition  to  those  regular  inspec- 
tions many  reinspections  have  been 
made,  as  well  as  invest ip^at ions  of 
complaints.  Thus  from  April  27  to 
Aug.  23,  1913,  the  number  of  rein- 
spections was  1,676. 

A  set  of  sanitary  standards  was 
adopted  in  July,  1011,  and  this  co- 
operative sanitary  code,  including  also 
the  subject  of  safety  from  fire,  is 
worth  reproducing  in  full  as  indi- 
catinjr  the  thoroughness  of  the  board's 
programme.  It  reads  as  follows,  as 
s:iven  in  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  board  (p.  22) : 

1.  No  shop  to  be  allowed  In  a  cellar. 

2.  No  shop  to  be  allowed  in  rear  houses 
or  attic  floors  without  special  permission 
of  the  board. 

3.  Shops  located  in  bulldlnss  two  sto* 
rics  or  more  in  height  mnst  have  one  or 
more  fire-escapes. 

4.  All  fire-escapes  to  be  provided  with 
ladders  to  the  roof  of  same  bonse  or  to 
nn  adjoining  house :  also  with  full-length 
drop  ladders  properly  loeated  and  ad- 
justed. 

r».  In  nil  shops  which  are  not  prnridod 
wlih  automatic  sprinklers  there  should  be 
kept  n  sufficient  number  of  chemical  ex- 
tinfnilshers.  or  a  sufllcicDt  namber  of  fire 
buckets,  properly  loeated  and  filled. 

6.  Special  caretakers  to  be  appointed 
In  each  shop  for  the  care  of  the  fire 
buckets,  and  for  their  use  In  case  of  Are. 

7.  All  openings  and  exits  to  flro-cscapea 
i  to  ho  left  unob^^f nicMi'd  by  tables,  ma- 

chiiK  s.  boxes,  partitions,  and  iron  bars. 

s  NO  doors  to  be  locked  during  work* 
in^  hours. 

9.  No  smoking  to  be  permitted  In  work> 
shop. 
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10.  ron5ip!cno!i5j  slgris  to  bo  plnrod 
throughout  the  shop,  marking  location 
tnd  direction  of  exits  and  tiro -escapes. 

11.  Fireproof  receptacles,  lined  with 
tin,  and  having  a  tin  cover,  to  be  pro- 
▼Med,  In  aufflcient  nurabers,  for  rubbish. 

12.  Halla  and  atairways  leading  from 
■hopa  to  be  adeqaately  UgbUd  by  nataral 
orartiflcial  light. 

1.3.  stairs  to  bf  provided  With  ■eCOre 
handrati.s  and  safe  trends. 

14.  Sufllclent  window  space  to  be  pro- 
rlded  for  each  shoo,  so  that  all  parts  of 
the  shop  b«  well  lighted  daring  tM  hours 
from  8  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

18.  Where  gaa  lllnmlnatlon  la  used,  arc 
Ufhta  or  Incandcocent  nantlea  should  be 
naed. 

10.  All  lIphtR  to  be  well  slinr!.  d,  to  be 
placed  above  operatives,  and  not  too  near 
them. 

17.  At  least  400  cu.  ft.  of  space,  ex- 
elnalre  of  hulky  furnltare  and  materials, 
should  be  provided  for  OTecy  person 
within  the  shop. 

18.  The  shop  should  bo  thoroupbly 
aired  before  and  after  work  hours,  and 
during  lunch  hour,  by  opening  windows 
and  doors. 

19.  No  coal  should  be  need  for  direct 
heating  of  Irona,  and  whenever  stoves  are 
need  lor  heating  ahops  they  should  be 
surrounded  hf  metal  sheet  at  least  Are 
feet  high. 

20.  Walls  and  ceillnps  of  shops  and 
water-closet  apartments  should  be 
cleaned  as  Often  as  neoeeaary*  and  kept 
clean. 

21.  Floors  of  shops,  and  of  water- 
closet  apartments,  to  be  scrubbed  weekly, 
swept  dally,  and  kept  free  of  refuse. 

22.  A  separate  wafer-closet  apartment 
shall  be  provided  for  each  sex,  with 
solid  pnrtiilnns  to  ext.nd  from  floor  to 
celling,  and  with  separate  vestibules  and 
doors 

28.  Water -cloeeta  to  be  adequately 
flusbed  and  kept  clean. 

24.  A  special  caretaker  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  employer  to  the  care  of  the 
shop  and  water-clo.'set  apartments. 

25.  A  sufTlcient  number  of  water-sup- 
plied wash-basins  to  be  provided  In  con- 
venient and  light  locatlona  within  the 
shop. 

28.  Suitable  hangers  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  street  clothes  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  separate  dressing-rooms  to 
oe  provided  wherever  women  are  work- 
ing. 

27.  Water-closet  apartments,  dressing- 
rooms,  washrooms,  and  Inncbrooms  to 
be  properly  lighted,  illuminated,  ventl* 
lated.  cleaned,  and  kept  clean. 

28.  All  seats  to  have  backs. 

29.  All  waste  materials,  cuttings  and 
rnbbish  mtist  be  removed  twice  a  day 
from  the  floor  of  the  shop  and  once  a 
day  from  the  building. 

80.  In  all  shops  where  more  than 
twenty-flTe  persons  are  employed  above 
the  ground  or  first  floor,  a  Are  drill  of  the 
occapanta  of  such  building  shall  he  con- 
ducted at  least  once  In  every  three 
months 

31.  In  every  factorv  building  over 
seven  stories  or  over  90  ft.  In  height  In 
which  wooden  flooring  or  wooden  trim  Is 
used  and  more  than  200  people  are  reg- 


or  more  than  90  ft.  above  the  ground 
level  of  such  building,  the  owner  of  the 
building  shall  Install  an  uutoinailc  s[)rin- 
kler  system  approved  as  to  form  and 
manner  In  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
Are  commissioner  of  such  city  and  elae* 
where  by  the  state  fire  marshal.  Sudi 
Installation  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  after  this  section  takes  effect 

The  methods  of  enforcing  its  stand- 
ards are  of  two  kinds.   First,  whare 

defects  or  unlawful  conditions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  or  state  au- 
thorities are  found  they  are  referred 
to  these  authorities;  second,  enforoe- 
ment  of  its  own  stnndurd'?  is  under- 
taken directly  by  the  sendinfr  of  a 
notice  to  the  shop  proprietor,  followed 
if  necessary  by  personal  efforts  by 
an  inspector  to  induce  compliance.  If 
this  fails  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
manufacturers*  association  (the  party 
to  the  protocol)  if  one  of  its  mciiibera 
is  involved,  or  to  the  unions  if  the 
case  is  outside  of  that  association. 
The  manufacturers'  association  is  so 
ofTective  with  its  members  in  this  mat- 
ter that  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  board,  made  in  December,  1012, 
stated  that  208  of  the  216  members  of 
the  associntion  had  received  the  sani- 
tary certificates  referred  to  below.  In 
the  case  of  enforcement  through  the 
unions,  for  extreme  eases  the  ao^llcd 
".sanitary  strike"  has  been  resorted 
to  to  enforce  the  standards. 

Another  agency  to  induce  compli- 
ance with  the  M«rd*8  standards  nas 
been  developed  in  the  "sanitary  cer- 
tificate" pranted  to  shops  which  meet 
all  of  the  board's  requirements.  In 
1912  the  employers*  association  gave 
an  important  impetus  to  this  agen<7 
by  adopting?  a  rule  that  all  contractors 
doing  work  for  its  members  must  have 
certincatea. 

In  a<ldition  to  its  work  of  enforce- 
ment the  board  has  carried  on  active 
educational  work  by  the  publication 
of  a  Biillefffi,  annual  reports  and 
nrticles  in  trade  journals,  etc.  These 
publications  may  be  secured  of  the 
secretary  at  31  Union  Sq.,  W.,  New 
York  CMfjr. 

An  intrrostinp^  development  in  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  the  dre<?s 
and  waist  industry  is  the  inclusion  ot 
both  industries  under  the  one  board. 
The  two  industries  being  closely  re- 
lated, it  was  considered  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  cloak  and  suit  board 


nlarljr  employed  ahof*  the  aerenth  floor  I  waa  tnffldent  |br  both,  and  ■CQor4- 
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inffly  the  existing  board  was  simply 
enlarged  by  adding  four  members,  two 
each  representing  the  mftiiiifaciurera 
and  the  imions  in  tlie  dress  and  waist 
industry.  With  this  addition  there 
wa8  made  an  important  administra- 
tive change  in  the  appointment  of  a 
ealarird  director  to  t:ike  charf^e  of  the 
administrative  work  formerly  handled 
by  a  committee  of  members. 

In  the  dress  and  waist  industry  a 
general  inspection  of  uliops  was  made 
in  March,  1013,  and  a  special  report 
made  thereon.  The  sanitary  standards 
of  the  cloak  and  suit  industry,  with  a 
few  additions,  were  adoptnd  for  tlie 
dress  nnd  waist  sliops.  On  1, 
out  of  073  of  the  latter,  500,  or  75 
|>er  sent.,  had  been  certificated. 

An  important  development  of  the 
board's  work  during:  the  rear  has  been 
the  establishment  of  medical  super- 
vision of  workers.  In  Mardi  and 
April.  1012,  a  special  medical  ex- 
amination of  800  employees  was 
made,  which  revealed  the  presence  of 
various  diseases  among  the  workers 
in  such  degree  as  to  lead  the  board  to 
undertake  a  campaign  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  contagious  diseases,  espe- 
cially tubereulosU,  from  the  industry. 
The  first  step  ndoptcd  was  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  shops  of  tuberculous 
workers.  To  carry  this  out  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  need  of  medical  ex- 
UTriinnf ions  for  other  purposes  the 
board's  Bulletin  for  September,  1013, 
notes  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
department  comprising  a  medical  ex 
aminer  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
ofiice  and  consulting  physicians.  Dur- 
ing the  months  from  April  to  August 
inclusive  a  total  of  020  examinations 
had  been  made,  and  in  September  a 
definite  system  of  organization  and 
administration  was  bein^  adopted. 

The  latest  development  of  the 
hoard's  work,  definitely  planned  and 
in  process  of  evolution  in  October,  \^ 
a  system  of  tuberculosis  benefits  and 
insurance.  The  necessity  for  aome- 
thinj^  of  the  kind  was  at  once  revealed 
as  soon  as  exclusion  of  tuberculous 
workers  from  the  industry  was  under- 
taken. Indicative  of  the  scientific  as 
well  ns  projn"essive  ppirit  of  the 
board's  work  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
planning  of  this  newest  feature  the 
director  went  to  Germany  during  tlie 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  studying 


the  advanced  system  of  tuberculosis 
insurance  in  that  country. 

COST  07  Lzvuro 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year,  at  least,  the  prices  of  food  for 
tlip  v.  orkingroan  ruled  higher  in  1013 
than  in  1012,  and  1012  was  the  record 
year  for  high  food  prices  at  the  end 
of  a  period  of  steaaily  risiqg  prices 
since  ISOG.  Tlie  best  index  of  food 
prices  with  especial  reference  to  wage 
earners  is  that  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  index  num« 
hers  for  15  articles  of  food,  repre- 
senting approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  average  workingman's  expenditare 
for  food,  are  as  follows  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  last  three  years: 


mi 

1013 

1018 

145.0 

153.5 

157.9 

140.4 

150.9 

155.8 

March  

137.6 

147.6 

156.7 

135.3 

152.7 

1.1S.9 

wy«.. ...... 

135  4 

154.6 

l->7  2 

i;j9  2 

154.1 

150  2 

143.7 

151.8 

163.6 

144.5 

153.8 

140.1 

152.2 

IMA 

In  the  following  table  is  a  cdmpari- 
^^on  of  the  average  monthly  indexes 
for  the  year  from  1806,  when  the 
figure  was  the  lowest  in  the  record 
be^rinning  with  1800,  to  1W8. 


1896  

95.2 

1905 

,   ,  116.4 

1807  

 96.7 

....  120.3 

1907 . . . . . 

 125  9 

1008  

 130  1 

1902  

 114.6 

1903  

 114.7 

IflU  

 1S4.9 

Food  is  not  the  only  element  in  the 

cost  of  living',  hut  for  the  wage  earner 
it  is  the  principal  item,  constituting 
about  40  per  cent,  of  all  his  expendi- 
tures. As  is  shown  on  another  page 
(XIII,  Economic  CojiiHiions) ,  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
been  confined  to  food  alone,  but  has 
been  general  over  the  entire  list  of 
necessariei. 
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ACCXDBSW  Am  DISBABBS 

BeporUng  of  Accidents.— Legislation 
beftriiur  on  •accident  reporting  was 
enacted  during  the  year  in  13  states ; 

of  thc«?e  sevpn,  Illinois,  Florida,  Maine, 
Mi<«souri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Pennsylvania,  required  accident 
reports  from  railroads  and  other  pub- 
lic-'service  corporations.  The  report in^: 


a  list  of  reportable  diseases  and  to  re* 

quire  report*  from  physicians  (Ch. 
813).  FiftfK^n  states  now  require  the 
reporting  oi  occupational  diseases. 

Pictones  and  workshops. — Indus- 
trial boards  or  coinmlssions  were  cre- 
ated in  California,  New  York. Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  and  Washington, 
with  power  to  make  additional  rules 
and  rtfjiil;  t'nna  for  the  v.(  !f:irc  of  ein- 


of  accidents  was  required  in  1U13  lor  i  pioyoos.    in  ATnssnHm-c  t  ts  tlic  powers 


the  first  time  in  Tennessee  in  all 

places  where  persons  are  employed, 
and  in  Iowa  in  mercantile  establish- 
mcnt-s,  mills,  workshops,  business 
hoitsps,  and  mines  not  suojeet  to  state 

mine  inspection.  In  Massachusetts  the 
reporting  law  was  ^icitly  strrncrth- 
ened,  supplemental  reports  required, 
arrangements  made  for  an  inter- 
chancre  of  report  s  hot  wren  the  dif- 
fer iit  d.  T)artT!n  nts,  nml  immediate 
reports  required  of  all  elevator  acci- 
dents. Kebradca  strengthened  and  csc- 
tendcd  her  reporting,'  law,  Minnesota 
requires  all  deaths  or  serious  injuries 
to  be  reported  within  48  hours,  but 
Pennsylvania,  in  contrast  to  most 
other  industrial  states,  does  not  re- 
quire report*?  to  be  made  until  30  days 
after  the  accident,  and  no  accident 
causing  less  than  two  days'  disability 
nec'd  be  report  «m1. 

Reporting  of  Occupational  Diseases. 
-—Four  new  states  during  the  year, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Ohio,  passed  the  stamlanl  law 
requiring  physicians  to  report  all  <^:.isv^ 
of  industrial  poisoning  from  lead, 
phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury  or 
their  com jxjunds.  or  from  antlir;ix  or 
coinpressed-uir  illnoss,  or  any  ntlir-r 
aihuent  or  diseus^e  contracted  ua  a 
result  of  such  person's  occupation  or 
employment  which  come<3  within  the 
physician's  practice.  Coimecticut  and 
Kew  York  added  brass  and  wood- 
alcohol  poisoning  to  their  prerious 
specific  li^ts  of  reportable  diseases, 
and  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Penneyl- 
vania,  the  reporting  o£  diseases  found 
in  the  monthly  medical  examination 
of  workers  in  lead  usin^'  est  'l  li^h- 
ments  was  made  a  feature  of  the  new 
laws  on  industrial  hygiene.  Massa- 
chusetts gave  the  state  Board  of 
lAbor  and  Industries  power  to  issue 


of  the  reorganized  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industries  were  extended,  and  tliis 
Ik.'-. rd  sittinf^  jointly  with  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  iioard  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  welfare  of  em- 
ployees. In  Minnesota,  the  power  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  enforcing  pro- 
visions for  tiM  health  and  safety  of 
employees  was  greatly  increased,  and 
includes  ''anj  practicable  meUiod  of 
mitigating  or  preventing  a  specific 
danger."  An  important  work  was 
authorized  in  Ohio  where  the  state 
Board  of  Health  is  directed  to  investi* 
gate  ini  report  to  the  lf>15  legislature 
concerning  the  effects  of  occupations 
upon  the  health  of  employees.  An 
appropriation  of  $1  1,000  for  two  years 
is  made  (J.  R.  12).  Three  other  im- 
portant measures  were  enacted  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  for 
tha  i^cvention  of  occupational  dis- 
eases, with  special  reference  to  lead 
poisoning.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania laws  are  practically  identical, 
but  the  Missouri  law,  although  similar 
in  its  requirements,  is  less  Rpeeifio 
and  covers  a  larger  number  of  work- 
places. Employers  are  required  to 
provide,  without  cost  to  the  employees, 
re;isona!)lv  effective  dfvicp=?,  means 
and  methods  to  prevent  illness  or  dis- 
ease incident  to  the  work  of  process 
in  which  such  employees  arc  engaged. 
Kvery  employer  rvpo«ipd  to  lead  dusts 
or  fmnes  nmat  be  examined  nK^liciUy 
at  least  once  a  month  by  a  physician 
])aid  by  the  employer;  if  h-ad  |>olson- 
inj^'  symptoms  are  found  a  record  mu'st 
be  liled  with  the  factory  inspector 
within  48  hours  and  one  also  sent  to 
the  employer,  who  may  not  employ 
that  man  in  any  place  where  he  will 
be  expobed  to  lead  dusts  or  fumes 
without  a  written  permit.  Adequate 
notices  must  be  prominently  posted. 
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stating  in  Englisli  and  such  other  lan- 
guages as  ciretunstancea  may  re- 
quire, the  dangers  of  the  work  and 
instructions  for  avoiding  dangers. 
The  general  provisions  of  the  Ohio 
and  rcniis}  Ivania  laws  went  into 
effect  Oct.  1,  1913;  those  provisions 
requiring  expensive  machinery  and  ex- 
tensive changes  in  building  construc- 
tion go  fully  into  eirec-t  one  and  two 
years  lutcr.  The  Missouri  law  (II.  B. 
63U)  took  efTeot  June  2".  1913. 

Kew  York  enacted  a  iaigc  number 
of  laws  relating  to  the  health  and 
Biiftty  of  factory  workers.  The  defini- 
tiuii  of  "faetory"  is  extended  to  in- 
clude "all  buildings,  sheds,  structures, 
or  other  places  used  for  or  In  connec- 
tion therewith,"  except  pnwer-ljouses, 
barn??,  storage  liouses,  sheds,  and  other 
structures  (but  nut  construction  or 
repair  shops)  used  in  conneetion  with 
railroads  and  subject  to  the  Publie 
Service  (  Dniniission.  Work  fur  a  f:ic- 
tory  in  dellned  to  mean  work  "done 
ftt  any  place,  upon  the  work  of  a  fac- 
tory or  upon  any  of  the  materials 
entering  into  the  product  of  a  factory, 
whether  under  contract  or  arrange- 
ment with  any  person  in  charge  of  or 
conrortcd  with  f5uch  factory  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  one  or  more  contractors  or 
other  third  person";  "factory  build- 
ing" means  "any  building,  shed  or 
structure  which,  or  any  part  of  which, 
is  occupied  by  or  used  for  a  factory." 
The  definition  of  "tenement  house"  is 
extend' t!  to  include  those  tenement 
buildings  which  are  occupied  "in  whole 
or  in  part,"  and  specifically  includes 
apartment  or  flnt  houses  which  come 
iiufler  the  definition  of  a  tenement; 
the  qualifying  phrase  of  the  old  law, 
"and  having  a  common  ri^ht  in  the 
halls,  stairways,  yards,  water  closets, 
or  priviefl  or  some  of  tliem."  is 
omitted  from  the  new  definition  (Ch. 
6S9).  Brass,  iron  and  steel  foundries 
are  now  subject  to  all  requirements  of 
the  consolidated  labor  law  rrln^ir^r  to 
factories,  and  specific  regulations  are 
made  in  regard  to  heating,  cleanliness, 
lighting  and  toilet  facilities  (Ch.201)  . 

Tlie  existing  Inws  relntin;,'  to  venti- 
lation, toilet  facilities,  heating  and 
lighting  in  washrooms,  dres^^ing-rooms, 
cleanliness  of  walls,  floors,  ceilings, 
\vird(>'.v«  nnd  other  parts  of  fnrtnry 
workrooms,  as  well  as  yards  and  pas- 
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sa^eways,  were  all  amended  and  re- 
quirements were  made  mora  speeifle. 

Regulations  for  healthful  conditions  in 
bakeries  are  also  given  in  more  detail. 
Uu  all  of  these  subjects  the  industrial 
board  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
may  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
caiTv  out  the  re<]uireraeuts  of  the  law. 

Xiie  existing  laws  providing  for 
safety  of  employees  were  also  amended 
and  greatly  Btrerigthened.  These  laws 
apply  to  the  covering  of  vats  or  panfl, 
the  guarding  of  hydro-extractors  and 
other  dangerous  machinery,  including 
belting  and  revolving  shafts.  Passage- 
ways and  otlier  parts  of  a  faetorv, 
e^,peeially  where  moving  macliinery  is 
placed,  must  be  carefully  guarded  to 
protect  pr  rsons  passing  or  working  im 
those  parts. 

The  fire  prevention  laws  were  greatly 
amended  and  extended.  These  relate 

to  fireproof  enclosures  for  waste  mate- 
rial, and  fire  drills.  The  ear]i(  r  la^v 
providing  for  protection  againsi  lire  is 
rewritten  and  made  specific,  and  fa 
greatly  extended  in  its  application  and 
requirements.  It  regulates  the  fire- 
prevention  provisions  for  existing 
buildings,  the  constmction  of  future 
IniilJings,  limits  t]ie  number  of  occu- 

gants  on  floors  in  proportion  to  the 
oor  space,  to  tlie  use  of  sprinkling 
systems,  to  the  kind  of  materials  used 
in  con>trT!rtir  n.  and  to  the  width  and 
construction  of  stairways.  The  law 
also  regulates  the  construction  of 
doors,  windows,  exits,  stairways,  land- 
inL'<,  and  defines  what  shall  constitute 
ii  reproof  construction  and  material 
(Ch.  461). 

The  law  regulating  t'enement-honao 
work  is  amended  by  nmHting  the 
specified  list  of  prohibited  articles  of 
manufacture  and  permitting  work 
only  on  articles  for  personal  use  and 
on  eotton  and  linen  fabrics  which  are 
subject  to  the  laundering  process.  The 
manufacture  of  articles  of  food,  dolls 
or  dolls'  clothing,  children's  or  infants' 
wenr  in  specifically  forbidden,  and  the 
granting  of  licenses  and  permits  is 
regulated  in  detail.  The  amended 
law  exempts  shops  situated  on  the 
irround  floor  which  arc  entirely 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
and  which  are  not  used  for  sleeping 
or  cooking  purposes;  such  shops  here- 
after will  be  Bubj«-ot  to  inspection 
under  the  factory  acts.   The  regula* 
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tion  of  cellar  bakeries  is  alj<o  specifi- 
cally placed  under  the  bakery  law. 
To  the  old  eonditions  under  which 
a  licenie  may  be  revoked  is 
addrd  a  new  one  which  forbids  the 
employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen in  tenements.  Any  employer  in 
any  faistory  giving  out  work  to 
be  done  in  a  tenement  rauat  issue 
with  the  materials  a  legible  label 
bearing  bis  name  and  address  which 
musty  on  demand,  be  exhibited  to  the 
tenement  inspectors.  Before  articles 
for  tenement  manufacture  may  be 
sent  out,  the  employer  mast  also  se 
cure  from  the  Commissioner  of  Lal)or 
a  permit  which  may  be  revoked  if  any 
part  of  the  law  u  violated.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  factory  owners  sending  out  woric, 
of  all  tenement  houses  holding  li- 
censes, and  of  all  revoked  or  sub 
pended  licenses,  must  be  published 
from  tinio  to  time  bv  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  (Ch.  2G0). 

In  several  other  states  laws  were 
enacted  proteetinjErthehenlth  and  safety 
of  employees.  Anions  these  Delaware 
requires  canneries  to  be  maintained  in 
a  sanitary  condition,  including  supplies 
of  soap,  water,  towels  and  separate 
living  and  dressing-rooms.  Florida 
makes  specific  regulations  for  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Illinois  requires 
sanitary  washrooms  and  dressing- 
rooms  with  lockers,  and  hot  and  cold 
water  to  be  maintained  wherever  em- 
ployees become  covered  with  grease, 
smoke,  dust,  grime,  or  perspiration. 
Iowa  requires  all  places  where  molten 
metal  or  other  material  ff'iven  off  in- 
jurious gases  or  fumes  to  be  equipped 
with  exhaust  pipes.  Louisiana  re- 
quires the  same  for  newspaper  and 
printinj^  coiirenis.  and  Massachusetts 
requires  publishers  and  printers  to  use 
sanitary  eloths  in  cleaning  presses. 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  both 
enacted  specific  laws  requiring  the  re- 
moval of  dust  from  emery  or  other 
polishing  or  buffing;  wheels.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ten- 
neseee,  ns  well  nn  New  York,  required 
additional  lire-escapes  for  factories. 
Massachusetts  may  make  investiga- 
tions into  the  lighting  eonditions  of 
factories.  California  requires  a  medi- 
cal or  surgical  chest  to  be  maintained, 
freeof  cost  to  employees,  and  Xebrnska 
sztended  and  strengthened  her  earlier 


,  law   providing   for   the  health  §ad 
safety  of  employees  in  factories. 
Mines. — Legislation  in  16  states  in 

1913  on  the  subject  of  mines  resulted 
in  greater  thoroughness  both  in  pro- 
tective requirements  and  in  methods 
of  enforcement.  Two  states,  Ck>lorado 

(Ch.  56)  and  Michigan  (No.  177), 
completely  rewrote  their  mine  codes, 
with  many  amplitications.  Two  states, 
Kansas  and  Ohio,  authorised  the 
establishment  of  fully  equipped  mine 
rescue  cars,  several  states  required 
employers  to  equip  emergency  rooms, 
while  Illinois  extended  the  term  of 
ofTice  of  the  mining  investigation  com- 
mission to  the  end  of  the  1015  legis- 
lative session  and  again  appropriated 
$10,000  for  its  use.  Pennsylvaaia 
authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint 
the  dean  of  the  seliool  of  mines  of 
the  State  College,  tlie  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  mines,  and  a  praetieal 
miner,  as  a  commission  of  three,  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  establishing  a  state 
mining  experiment  station  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  miners  and  bring 
about  greater  efTicie*  cy  in  the  min- 
ing and  mineral  industries.  Tennes- 
see also  authorised  any  individual  or 
organization  connected  with  a  mine 
to  establish  rescue  stations,  Rnbjeet  to 
the  inspection,  direction,  and  approval 
of  the  chief  mine  inspector  of  the 
state,  and  receive  state  aid  up  to  $50 
a  month  by  conforming  with  certain 
regulations  and  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  (Cb. 
^fi).  l\Tany  of  the  new  laws  regulated 
the  quality  of  illuminants,  tlie  hand- 
ling of  powder,  the  use  of  machine 
drills,  and  the  stabling  of  animals 
underground.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
made  specific  detailed  requirements  in 
regard  to  bath  houses,  while  others 
required  telephone  systems,  automatic 
sprinklers,  and  improved  ventilating 
apparatus.  In  tlie  matter  of  enforce- 
ment, Iowa,  Micliigan,  Missouri,  and 
Wyoming  reorganised  and  expanded 
existing  staffs  or  raised  the  qualifica- 
tions of  in«ipectors;  Col'^rrulo,  Illinois, 
and  Wyoming  strengthened  their  sys- 
tems of  mine  examinations  in  order 
to  determine  qualification  of  inspectors 
and  mine  employees.  An  interesting 
development,  seen  in  Colorado  and 
Missouri,  is  that  requiring  inspectors 
to  post  conspicuously  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  mine  statements  of  improvrmrnts 
nrrossary  for  the  operatives'  protec- 
tion. In  Nevada  no  person  may  be 
employed  in  undeiiground  or  surface 
^v(M  kliiL''-  \v\in  docs  not  clearly  F^cal: 
and  readily  understand  Knnrlisli,  or 
"who  cannot  readily  read  or  understand 
signs  or  notie«i  of  safety  rales  printed 
in  English. 

Railroads  and  Street  Cars. — An  ira- 

1)orLunt  feature  in  the  railroad  legis- 
ation  of  the  year  is  the  requirement 
of  full  crews  in  nine  states,  Arkansas, 
California,  Xobraska.  Xevnda,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and 
Wisoonsin;  several  of  these  nets 
amend  earlier  laws,  but  the  new  ones 
of  this  year  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Oregon  make  a  total  of  19  states 
with  such  laws  (see  also  XX IT.  Jiail- 
roada).  In  California  the  full-crow 
law  is  amended  to  include  trains  pro- 
pelled by  electricity  or  other  motive 

Sower  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
rakemen  on  froi^dit  trains  by  a  scale 
graduated  according  to  grade  of  track 
and  number  of  cars  (Ch.  108).  In 
New  York  railroads  more  than  50 
miles  in  hnj^th  are  forbidden  to 
operate  without  a  full  crew  defined  as 
follows:  on.  freight  trains  with  more 
than  25  cars,  one  engineer,  one  fire- 
man, one  conductor  and  throe  brake- 
men  (but  if  there  are  25  cars,  or  less, 
only  two  brakemen) ;  on  light  engines 
without  a  car,  one  cn^'ineer,  one  fire- 
man and  one  conductor  or  brakeman ; 
on  any  train  except  freight  trains  of 
five  cars  or  more,  one  engineer,  one 
fireman,  one  conductor  and  two  brake- 
men;  and  on  baLT^'age  trains  or  pas- 
senger trains  witii  a  baggage  car,  one 
baggageman  in  addition  to  above  crew 
(Ch.  140).  In  Wiscon^iin  railroads 
must  not  establisli,  enforce  or  per- 
mit unreasonable  conditions  alTecting 
switching  crews  or  require  or  permit 
such  erp\\s  to  cnnsipt  of  les*!  than 
a  rea'-nnaMe  nunilxT  of  employees, 
both  standards  to  be  determined  by 
the  Railroad  Commission  (Ch.  63). 

Twelve  states  regulated  the  use  of 
headlight'?  on  entrinc*';  Kansas  and 
Nortli  Carolina  required  covered  sheds 
for  employees  on  repair  tracira; 
Maine.  X'ew  II:unpsliire.  and  New  York 
rrnfiil;i*r.|  the  construrtinn  of  caboose 
cars,  and  Minnesota  and  North  Da- 
kota required  tracks  to  be  kept  free 
from  obstructions.   In  Iowa  cabs 


on  all  locomotive  engines  must  b€ 
equipped,  between  Nov.  1  and  April  1 
of  each  year,  with  frost  glass  at  least 
eight  inches  wide  and  16  In.  long, 
placed  on  each  side  of  thr  cab  in  front 
of  the  seat  of  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man; in  Montana,  after  Nov.  1,  1913, 
stredb  cars  must  be  equipped  from 
N"ovember  to  March  witli  heated  vesti- 
bules, and  summer  cars  must  be 
equipf)ed  with  suitable  wind -shields 
extending  completely  across  the  front 
(if  the  car  to  protect  employees 
from  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  tho 
weather;  while  in  Vermont  any  cor- 
poration operating  suburban  cars  by 
electricity  mu'^t  provide  proper  seats 
for  the  use  of  the  motormen.  In  Wis- 
consin mail,  express,  baggage  or  pas- 
senger ears  made  principally  of  wood 
may  not  be  u^cd  brtuecn  the  engine 
and  two  or  more  cars  made  of  steel 
or  similar  material.  In  those  states 
where  railroad  or  public  service  com- 
missions exist  there  is  a  marked  tend- 
ency toward  giving  the  commissions 
power  to  require  all  practical  safety 
devices  and  to  inspect  for  compliance 
with  their  rulincrs,  and  in  a  few  states 
measures  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  trainmen  were  enacted. 

Building  Construction.— In  only  four 
state??  was  Ir^^^islation  ado|>ted  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  o£  workers  in  building 
construction.  Scaffolding  and  hoists 
were  carefully  regulated  in  California 
and  Colorado,  and  in  the  latter  stato 
rules  were  adopted  on  the  laying  of 
floors.  In  both  of  these  states  the  !n- 
spcctor  may  order  any  defective  ap- 
jiaratus  out  of  use  until  it  is  remedied. 
In  most  other  respects  these  laws  fol- 
low similar  laws  previously  enacted 
in  many  o'lier  stntcs.  Oliio  continued 
its  committee,  wliich  is  working;  on  a 
building  code,  while  in  New  York  tho 
building  construction  law  was  amend- 
ed to  omit  the  sperifip  requirements 
concerning  the  completitm  of  fln^rinir, 
and  now  requires  that  such  work  must 
be  completed  "as  the  building  pro* 
gresses";  all  contractors,  instead  of 
only  tho?se  for  carpenter  work,  are  re- 
quired to  lay  under- Hooring,  and  iron 
or  steel  beams  must  be  planked  over 
for  not  less  than  six  feet  beyond  tho 
beams  on  the  tier  where  structural  iroa 
or  steel  work  is  being  done  (Ch.  402). 

Mlsoellaneoiis  Indttstriea.--A  num- 
ber of  states  enacted  laws  to  protect 
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workmen  in  industries  other  than 
thoae  treated  in  the  foregoing  sections. 
California  and  New  Jersey  guarded 
against  accidents  to  dock  workers. 
Massachusetts  established  a  board  of 
sevtn  members  to  provide  for  safety 
on  elevators:  a  consulting  engineeTi 
n  building  inspector,  the  building  oom- 
niissioner  of  Boston,  a  building  in- 
hpector  from  some  other  city,  a  repre- 
■oitative  of  the  insurance  companies, 
a  representative  of  the  elevator  manu- 
facturers, and  au  experienced  elevator 
constructor;  the  board  is  empowered 
to  make  rules  on  any  factor  enterii^ 
into  elevator  safety,  which  ber'ome 
law  upon  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor  and  the  Council;  provision  is 
made  for  proper  hearings  and  appeal.^ 
(Ch.  80G).   Now  York  and  T<  r 

sey  amended  their  elevator  construc- 
tion laws  by  requiring  many  specific 
safeguards.  Kew  York  also  amended 
its  unique  Taw  for  the  protection  of 
men  in  caissons;  this  latter  law  (Ch. 
528)  is  the  only  measure  in  the 
country  based  on  scientific  experience 
which  rrffulatcs  the  hours  of  Inbor  of 
men  in  an  especially  dangerous  occu- 

Sation.  Four  states,  Indiana,  New 
ersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio»  legis- 
latf  fl  on  boiler  in-pof-'ion  and  tlic 
licensing  of  engineers,  and  two  states 
established  safeguards  for  electrical 
workers,  by  requirinir,  in  New  York, 
the  installatinn  of  rubber  mats  before 
switchboards  of  220  volts  or  over,  and 
in  Washington  electrical  apparatus  to 
be  well  insulated  and  safeguarded,  and 
by  regulating  th*»  sij^e,  construction 
and  c&te  of  manholes.  Illinois  re- 
ottired  automobile  hoods  and  shields 
for  commercial  chauffeurs,  California 
rcjpilated  in  detail  the  iise  of  vipincj 
rags,  while  a  Federal  law  required 
full  crews  on  TesseK  the  number  of 
which  is  to  be  detennined  by  loeal 
inspectors. 

ADillNISTKATION"  OF  LABOR 
LAWS 

Industrial  Commissions  and  State 
Departments  of  Labor^The  wide- 
spread conviction  that  complete  reor- 
ganization of  methods  of  enforcement 
is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  tlie 
efficient  enforeement  of  labor  laws  has 
led  to  sweepinfj  chnnfres  in  ninny 
states.  The  year  saw  a  rapid  exten- 


sion of  the  principle  of  enforcement 
through  administrative  orders^  the 
main  principle  or  re<^uirenient  being 
determined  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
application  of  the  principle  being  car- 
ried out  by  a  board  or  commission. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Boiler 
Rules,  created  in  1007,  was  the  leader 
in  this  kind  of  labor  legislation  in 
this  country,  although  the  method  is 
common  in  tlie  most  important  Euro- 
pean  countries.  This  was  followed  in 
1011  by  the  creation  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission,  with  jurisdie- 
tion  over  trade  disputes,  workmenli 
compensation,  imemployment,  and  also 
over  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  workers  in  all  industrial  employ- 
ments. In  1)13  the  Wisconsin  plan 
A  IS  adopted  in  Ohio,  was  followed  in 
a  modi  tied  form  in  Massachusetts,  and 
was  applied  to  the  protection  of  ''life 
and  health"  in  California.  The  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Ohio  consists  of 
three  members,  at  $5,000  each,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  subject 
to  his  removal;  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  to  be  represented  in  the 
Commission  and  not  more  than  two 
of  the  members  may  be  of  ib0 
same  party.  The  jurisdiction  of  tha 
Commission  includes  factory  inspec- 
tion, labor  statistics,  free  employment 
offices,  boiler,  mine,  and  building  In* 
spcction,  trade  disputes  and  the  com* 
prn=iation  of  i'uliiRtrial  injuries.  It 
inclu««es  also  the  power  to  regulate 
hours  of  labor  for  all  employees.  Ac- 
tions against  the  Commission  must 
be  brou^^ht  iu  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  (S.  B.  137).  In  Massachu- 
setts rules  and  regulations  for  tbe 
prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and 
diseases  are  to  be  made  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  state  Board  of  Labor 
and  Industries  and  Industrial  Aoeident 
Board,  which  shall  make  arrangements 
to  prevent  overlapping^  or  duplication 
of  work.  The  joint  board  may  ap- 
point eommittees  of  employers  and 
employees  to  aid  in  forming  rules, 
may  require  the  reporting  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  mav  enter  any 
place  of  employment  used  for  busineea 
purposes.  Proper  hearings,  open  to 
the  public,  are  required  to  be  held 
after  specified  notice.  The  Act  covers 
practically  every  place  where  a  person 
19  employed,  except  in  domestic  serv- 
ice and  farm  labor ;  "safety"  is  defined 
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to  incan  "such  freedom  from  danger 
to  tiie  life,  safety,  and  health  of  em- 
ployeei  as  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment will  reasonably  permit"  (Ch. 
813).  The  California  Commission  is 
required  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  "life  and 
safety  of  employees"  (Ch.  170).  Com 
missions  of  three  or  five  were  created 
in  Oregon  and  California  to  regulate 
hoan»  wages*  and  conditions  o;  ^vork 
of  women  and  children,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, N(^braska,  Colorado,  Minne- 
sota, to  regulate  wages  and  conditions 
.of  work;  the  powers  of  these  com- 
missions will  be  analyzed  in  full  un- 
der Woman's  Work,  infra. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
partments were  reorganized  and  en* 
]nr^;^od,  both  states  provided  for  thp 
establishment  of  industrial  hoards 
witli  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  health*  aafety,  and  com- 
fort of  employeo<^,  and  both  created 
divisions  of  industrial  hygiene.  New 
state  departments  on  the  plan  of  the 
older  method  of  administration  were 
croatcd  in  Arknnnas,  Montana,  and 
Vermont,  special  inspectors  for  chil- 
dren's and  women's  work  were  author- 
ized in  Delaware  and  Florida*  and  ex- 
isting departments  were  reorganized 
or  enlarged  in  nearly  a  dozen  addi- 
tional states.  The  desire  to  avoid  the 
delays  of  court  procedure  and  to  se- 
cure concentration  of  administration 
led  this  year  to  the  establishment  of 
boards  or  commissions  to  administer 
the  workmen's  compensation  acts  in 
Illinois,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas,  nnd 
West  Virginia.  Similar  boards  had 
formerly  been  created  in  California, 
Maspn  husetts,  ^lichij^an,  Ohio,  Wash- 
in<^ton,  and  Wi?rnnsin.  To  the  five 
states  now  requiring  civil  service  ex- 
aminations for  state  employees^  Oom- 
nr  ti  lit  and  Minnesota  were  added 

duviriL'  the  year. 

federal  Department  of  Labor. — 
Federal  Department  of  lAbor  was  ere- 
ntrf!,  embracing  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  service  (now  two  dis- 
tinct bureaus),  the  Children's  Bureau, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  (now  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  all  of 
which  were  formerly  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  Di^partment  is  headed  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  with  a  seat  in  the 
President's  Cabinet   The  duties  of 


tlio  now  Dopnrtmpiit  arc  "to  fostef, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of 
the  wage  ^mers  of  the  United  Statea^ 
to  improve  their  working  conditions, 
and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment.  The  Secre- 
tary also  has  power  to  act  as  media* 
tor  in  labor  disputes  and  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  conciliation  ''when- 
ever  in  his  judgment  tne  interests  of 
industrial  peace  may  require  it."  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  must 
report  at  least  once  each  year  sta- 
tistics of  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
the  products  and  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  same,  and  may  call 
upon  other  departments  for  data  col- 
lected by  them.  He  is  also  to  hava 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Em* 
ployees'  Compensation  Act  of  May  30, 
1908.  (See  also  I,  American //i^torj/y 
and  V,  The  National  AdminiatraHoi^.} 

CHILD  LABOH 

On  the  question  of  child-labor  legis- 
lation, 31  states  out  of  the  42  holding 

legislative  sessions  enacted  legislation 
on  this  subject.  Throe  states,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  and  ^luvada,  which  had 
previously  practically  no  legislation  on 
this  subject,  enacted  fairly  compre- 
hensive laws.  In  Delaware  hours  are 
limited  to  54  a  week  for  children  un- 
der 16;  night  messenger  work  is  pro- 
hibited imder  18,  street  trades  are 
regulated,  and  children  under  14  aro 
forbidden  to  work  during  school  hours 
and  in  a  list  of  27  specified  employ- 
ments; the  g^rantin^  of  certificates  for 
employment  is  &ho  regulated.  In  Flor- 
idu,  children  under  12  may  not  work 
in  stores,  offices,  or  as  messengers; 
children  under  14  may  not  work  in 
factories,  Ir.nr  I:  ir-^^,  or  theaters,  nor 
under  lU  iu  a  list  of  spccilied  danger* 
ous  occupations;  children  under  18 
may  not  work  as  night  messcn'Tcrs: 
the  granting  of  employment  certifi- 
cates is  regulated.  In  Kcvada  chil- 
dren may  not  work  in  any  occupation 
during  school  hours  under  14,  nor  la 
a  list  of  spccifii^d  dangerous  occupa- 
tions under  16,  nor  in  the  night  mes- 
senger senrice  under  18;  hours  per 
day  are  limited  to  eight  for  boys 
under  IG  and  girls  under  IS.  In  CnH- 
fornia  the  eight-hour  day  is  extended 
to  Include  all  workers  under  18,  and 
in  Massachusetts  to  include  workers 
under   16.  Several  states  limited 
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hcnrg  to  ten  a  day  anr!  54  or  r,5  a 
week,  while  Vermont  limited  hours  for 
workers  under  16  to  nine  a  day  and 
60  a  week.  Night  work  was  prohib- 
it od  in  roTinf^rf!mt  after  6  P.  "M'.  for 
children  under  16,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina between  9  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  for 
children  under  16.  The  eompnisory 
ichool  attenflance  Inws  wore  nmnn  1r(1 
and  strengthened  in  several  states, 
while  in  five  states,  Indiana,  Massa- 
chueette.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin, provision  was  made  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  of  minors  employed  by 
virtue  of  emplovment  certificates. 
Two  states,  New  York  and  HIi  ^-  In- 
land, required  a  physical  examination 
of  all  children  seeking  work  certifi- 
cates, and  provided  that  boys  oyer  12 
nay  be  employed  d'lrin^r  ^-nmt'on  m 
patherinpr  produce,  but  not  for  more 
than  six  hours  a  day.  New  York  for- 
bade the  employment  of  children  un- 
der 14  in  tenement  houses.  Five 
states,  Delaware,  "Klassnchuaetts,  Ne- 
vada, New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  gave 
the  boards  of  health  or  labor  depart- 
ments power  to  extend  the  Hf*t  of 
prohibited  employments  for  minors  of 
certain  ages  in  these  states,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts authorized  a  free  employ- 
ment office  for  children,  in  Boston. 
In  WiBconstn,  the  laws  prohibiting  cer- 
tain employments  to  minors  were  re- 
pealed; instead  it  was  forbidden  to 
"employ,  require,  permit,  or  sufTer  any 
minor  ...  to  work  in  any  place  of 
employment,  or  at  any  employment 
dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life, 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  such 
minor,  or  .  .  whcro  the  employment 
of  such  minor  may  be  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  ilfe,  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  of  other  employees  or  fre- 
quenters." The  In du«? trial  Commis- 
sion must  determine  reasonable  classi- 
flcation  of  employments  and  enforce 
the  required  prohibitions.  Pending 
aetion  hy  f1:i>  Commission  a  long 
pchedule  of  eiii|)1oymenta  is  prohibited 
(Ch.  4CG).  (See  also  Woman's  Work, 
infra.) 

EMPLOYERS*  "LIABILITY  AND 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

General  Lfabillty  Laws.  —  C'^nern! 


"Minnesntn.  Xorth  Carolina,  North  Da- 
kota, \A  isconsin,  and  Wyoming  cer- 
tain defenses  of  the  employer  were 
removed  hi  railroad  accidents  to  which 
violation  of  a  safety  statute  rnntrib 
uted,  and  in  Arkansas  the  ?nmo  action 
was  taken  with  regard  to  all  corpo- 
rations except  railroads,  which  were 
rovrrrd  hy  the  la'.v  of  10!!.  TTie 
movement  to  substitute  the  principle 
of  comparative  negligence  for  the 
complete  defense  of  contrihutory  neg- 
ligence met  with  ^nrro^q  in  Flori  l  t  m 
a  specified  list  of  employments,  in 
Nebraska  in  ail  employments,  and  in 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  on  railroads. 
Q'pvnrnl  otlinr  <5fnfp='  nNn  mrxUfied 
their  general  liability  laws  in  ways 
which  alTcct  labor,  but  these  cannot 
strictly  be  called  iahor  laws. 

Workmen's  Compenscition  and  In- 
surance.— Commission?!  to  study  meth- 
ods of  compensation  for  industrial  in- 
juries were  created  during  the  year  hi 
Indiana.  T  ii'^i ma,  and  Vermont,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  commission  of  1911 
was  continued.  Workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  were  enacted  in  1913  in 
the  states  of  Connecticut  (Cli.  138), 
Towa  (Ch.  147),  Minnesota  (Ch.  467), 
Xc  braska  (Ch.  198),  Oregon  (Ch.  112), 
Texas  (Ch.  170)  and  West  Virginia 
(Ch.  10^.  and  %^w  York,  while  the 
laws  of  California,  Illinois,  Nevada, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  were  recast.  The 
Oregon  law  was  adopted  on  referen- 
dum nf  flie  oh'ctinn  of  Novenil>er  4. 
Adding  these  laws  to  those  pnssed  in 
1912  (Arizona,  Maryland,  ^lichigan, 
and  Rhode  Island)  and  in  1911  (Cali- 
fomia,  Illinois.  TCnnsnp.  '^^^^^^nchTl- 
setts.  New  Hampslnre.  Nevada.  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin), we  find  that  there  are  22 
states  now  having  compr^npntinn  leg- 
T«»lntion  of  some  kind.  The  New  York 
act,  approved  Dec.  17,  is  omitted  from 
the  following  disenssion  hut  is  re- 
viewed on  another  page  (no  I>  Anier- 
icon  Histonf). 

Compulpory  compensation  laws  are 
now  found  in  California,  Ohio,  and 
Washington,  while  in  Connecticut,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
and  Wisconsin,  election  Is  presumed. 
Nevada,  Orec^nn.  Wn^liiTicrton,  nnd 
West  Virginia  limit  inBurance  to  a 


liability  laws  were  enacted  or  amend-  state  fund,  while  California,  Michigan, 

fd  dnriqg  tha  ju>f  in  19  states.  In  I  and  Ohio  pennit^  la  additioii  to  the 
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Kf  nfp  funcl.  in??nrance  in  regtilntrd  mu- 
tuals  or  in  private  companies,  or  estab- 
liBhment  insuranoe,  while  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska  leave  this  matter  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  em- 
ployer. Massachusetts,  Texas,  and 
wlaoonsin  offer  insurance  in  state  en- 
Gouiaged  mutual  companies  or  in  pri- 
vate insurance  companies.  Mutual 
companies  are  also  authorized  and 
reipuated  in  Conneetieut,  Iowa,  Kan- 
eas,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraslca.  The 
Ohio  provision  of  Iftll,  requiring  em- 
ployees to  contribute  to  the  fund,  was 
omitted  in  1013,  bnt  tliia  provision  is 
Included  in  the  new  Oregon  and  West 


eaminjCT,  an  anntial  minimum  of 
$333.33  and  a  maximum  of  $I.6GG.G6; 
in  Connecticut  at  50  per  cent,  of 
weekly  wage  for  312  weeks,  with  a 
weekly  minimum  of  $5  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $10;  in  Iowa  at  50  per  cent, 
of  weekly  wage  for  300  weeks,  witli  a 
minimum  of  $5  and  a  maximum  of 
$10;  in  Minnesota  at  a  maximum  of 
60  per  cent,  for  300  weeks,  with  a 
minimum  of  $6  and  a  maximum  of 
$10;  in  Nebraska  at  60  per  cent,  of 
weekly  wage  for  350  weeks,  with  a 
minimum  of  $5  and  a  maximum  of 
$10;  in  Nerada  at  50  per  cent,  of 
monthly  wage  for  100  months,  with 


Virginia  acts.  In  Ore;^on  employees  :  a  minimum  of  $20  and  a  maximum  of 
contribute  0.5  ^er  cent,  of  their  wages  $G0  and  a  total  maximum  of  $5,00(»: 


and  in  West  \  irginia  10  per  cent,  of 

the  rate.  Employees  of  the  state  or 
eonip  nf  it<»  political  subdivisions  are 
now  included  in  California,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massaehusetib,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Washington,  and 


in  Ohio  at  60§  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wage  for  six  years,  with  a  minimum 
total  of  $1,500  and  a  maximum  total 
of  $3,750.  In  Oregon  $30  per  month 
is  allowed  to  a  widow  or  an  invalid 
widower,  plus  $G  for  each  child  under 
10,    with   a  maximum  of   $60  per 


Wisconsin.  The  value  of  commissions  '  month ;  payments  to  widow  or  widow- 
to  administer  the  compensation  acts  er  are  made  for  life  or  until  remar- 

was  recopiizod  in  Nevada  and  Illinois, '  riape.  In  Texas  60  per  cent,  of  the 
where,  after  n  year's  cxperieTice.  the  i  weekly  wap;e3  are  allowed  for  Zf^O 


laws  were  amended  to  include  this 
provision.  Jn  addition  to  these  two 

states,  coinmissions  or  hoards  admin- 
ister these  laws  in  California,  Massa- 


weeks,  with  a  minimum  of  $5  and 
a  maximum  of  $15;  In  West  Virginia 

.$20  per  month  to  a  widow  or  invalid 
widower,  plus  $5  for  each  child  under 


chusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Oregon,  j  the  legal  a^e  of  employment,  pay- 
Texas,  Washin^on,  West  Virginia,  ments  to  widow  or  invalid  widower 

and  Wisconsin,  a  total  of  11  states. '  being  made  until  death  or  remarriage. 
Constitutional  amendments  permitting!  hut  limited  to  .*r.'}o  per  niontli.  Minor 


the  enactment  of  compulsory  laws 
were  adopted  in  Ohio  and  California 

in  inil,  in  Vermont  and  New  York 
(see  1,  Ainrrican  History)  in  1913, 
and  an  amendment  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  at  tiie  next  election  In 
W>  oniinpr, 

in  the  new  and  rewritten  acts  of 
1913  all  employments  are  included  in 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  West  Virginia.  The 


variations  exist  in  all  of  these  law>i 
and  compensation  is  also  provided  In 

relative  proportions  for  total  disabil- 
ity and  fur  j)artial  disahility. 

In  addition  to  those  slates  which 
practically  rewrote  their  former  com- 
pensation laws,  seven  states  made 
minor  amendments  to  their  acts  which 
did  not  aflcct  any  of  the  main  provi- 
sions, except  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
fonse  of  contrihntory  negligence  is 


employments  covered  are  limited  to  abrogated  for  the  employer  having 
those  with  five  or  more  employers  in  four  or  more  employees  who  does  not 
Nebraska,  two  or  more  in  Nevada,  elect  coni]>Gitsation;  and  the  maxiTtnun 
five  or  more  in  Ohio,  and  fiva  or  more'  benefit  for  pprmanent  fo!nl  disability 
in  Texas.   In  most  of  these  states,  and  for  death  during  permanent  total 


however,  farm  labor,  domestic  service, 
and  casual  employments  are  accepted, 
while  in  Oregon  the  act  covers  nn 
enumerated  list  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. 

The  compensatlcni  in  case  of  death 
Sf  fixed  in  California  at  thrae  years' 
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disability  is  increased  to  six  times  tha 
annual  earnings.  Kansas  reduced  the 
nnnilur  of  employees  necessary  to 
hririfj  an  establishment  under  the  aet 
from  15  to  five,  and  mines  are  in- 
cluded without  regard  to  the  number 
of  employees.   Both  Wiaoonslii  and 
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Kansas  made  election  by  the  employer 
presumptive.  In  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
Igaii,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wi^ington, 
MtB  wer«  amended  in  serenl  mbior 
jpoints;  while  New  Jersey  changed 
the  scale  of  compensation  on  a  few 
points  and  raised  the  minimum  com- 
pensation in  caee  of  death  from  26 
per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
and  increased  the  maximum  age  at 
which  normal  orohans  may  receive 
payments  from  16  to  18.  Ohio  in  ad* 
dition  to  rewriting  her  act  specifically 
forbade  discrimination  agairnt  non- 
resident dependents  of  workmen  killed 
is  this  country  and  required  tliat 
tliey  be  paid  the  earns  eompensation 
as  dependents  here. 

HOURS  OF  LABOa 

Public  Employment.— Ohio  and  Tex- 
as were  added  iu  1U13  to  the  24  states 
and  the  Federal  Government  which 
have  enacted  laws  limiting  hours  of 
labor  on  public  uork  to  eight  a  day. 
The  Ohio  Law  enacted  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1012  and  the  amended  New  Jersey, 


before  the  Federal  Court.  On^goa 
during  the  year  enacted  a  similar 
meabuie,  which  declares  work  for 
more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day  in 

a  mill,  factory  or  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment to  be  physically  injurious 
to  the  worker,  tcuuiutf  to  prevent  him 
from  acquiring  that  degree  of  intelU- 
genco  necessary  to  make  him  a  use- 
ful and  desirable  citizen  of  the  state. 
More  than  10  hours'  work,  therefore^ 
in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  estab- 
]l^linicnt3  is  forbidden,  but  three  hours 
a  day  overtime  at  one  and  one-half 
the  regular  wage  is  permitted.  Watch- 
men and  employees  malcing  neceseary 
repairs  are  exempt,  as  well  as  cases 
of  imminent  danger  to  life  or  prop- 
erty (Ch.  102).  Missouri  restricted 
hours  to  eight  a  day  in  silica  mining 
and  plate-glass  manufacturing  (II.  D. 
12),  and  Louisiana  passed  an  eight- 
hour  day  measure  for  stationary  fire- 
men. Massachusetts  (Ch.  610)  and 
New  York  (Ch.  4GC)  enacted  circclivo 
oue-day-rcst  in  seven  laws,  which  are 
practicu,lly  uuiiorm.  Kmpioyces  in 
factories  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  these  two  btates  must  be 


Oregon,  and  \VynTning  laws  speciflcal-  given  at  least  24  consecutive  hours  of 
ly  include  cuairact  work  done  for  the 
state.  In  Idaho  agricultural  and  do- 


mestic laborers  emj)Ioycd  by  state  in 
Btitution-',  in  New  York  stationary 
firemen  in  state  hospitals,  and  in  ivan- 
sas  employees  of  municipal  light  or 
water  plants  owned  or  operated  by 
second-  and  third-class  cities  and 
towns,  are  exempted  from  the  hour 
limitation  laws.  Pennsylvania  de* 
fcatf'd  a  constitutional  amendment 
submitted  on  Nov.  4,  to  give  the  h  i^is- 
laturc  power  to  regulate  hours,  wages, 
and  conditions  of  work  of  public  em- 
ployees. Employ  CCS  in  tlio  Foibral 
service  engaged  in  dredging  or  rock 
excavation  in  any  river  or  harbor 
thereof  are  specifically  broU|^t  under 
the  Federal  eight  hniir  law. 

Private  Employment.— The  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  work  for  men 
outside  of  public  employment,  woric  hi 
mines,  and  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  trains,  has  progiopaod 
very  slowly  in  this  country.  But  an 
important  decision  was  given  bk  1013 
in  Mississippi,  where  the  state  Su* 

£remc  Court  upheld  a  1912  law  Hmit- 
ig  hours  of  all  employees  in  fac- 
tories  to  XO  ft  dayi  the  case  is  now  referendum  vote. 

4S3 


rest  in  every  seven  consecutive  days. 
Hours  for  employees  on  street  and 

elevated  cars  in  Massachusetts  aro 
limited  to  nine  a  day,  to  he  performed 
within  au  ii  hour  day  (instead  of  12, 
as  before) ,  but  an  employee  may  worIc 
overtime  for  extra  pay  (Ch.  833).  In 
Xew  Y"»rl<,  Califoiiiia,  and  Np^ada, 
hours  01  labor  for  employees  on  bleam, 
elevated,  or  electrical  roads  and  suit- 
ways  are  regulated.  In  Ohio  oiTijiloy- 
eos  on  interurhan  or  street  railways 
over  four  miles  in  length,  and  those 
on  railroads  over  30  miles  long,  must 
he  allowed  eight  consecutive  hours  of 
rest  in  each  24-hour  period  (II.  B. 
272).  Nevada  and  New  Hampshire 
regulated  employment  on  legal  holi* 
days,  and  Colorado,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  conlasion  created  by  the  adoption 
of  two  ei|,fht-liour  laws  for  mineia  al 
the  election  in  November,  1012,  re* 
pealed  both  and  rci'nartcd  her  1011 
eight-hour  law,  including  a  ''safety 
clutch,"  declaring  that  the  law  is 
"necessary  for  the  immediate  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health  and 
safety,"  thereby  placing  it  in  oper- 
ation at  once  without  submission  to 
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PENSIONS  AND  RETTREMENT ,  putes.   Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Vermont 
SYSTEMS  I  established  state  boards  lor  mediation, 

conciliation,  and   arbitration*  New 


Althongh  pension  and  retirement 
B^uLemu  for  policcmcu,  tlrcmen,  and 
other  salaried  public  employees  were 
rr<  ated  in  several  states,  pension  sys- 
tems for  employees  in  private  indus- 
tries received  little  consideration.  Tiie 
OoTcmor  of  California  is  requested  to 
aj»I)oint  a  commission  of  live,  to  in- 
vestigate systems  of  old-age  insur- 
ance, pensions,  or  annuities,  and 
mothera*  pensions  or  compensation;  a 
report  must  be  made  to  V.m  1016  leg- 
islature, and  $J,UUU  is  appropriated 
for  tlie  use  of  the  commission  (Ch. 
(is I),  The  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  must  investigate  the  num- 
ber, condition,  and  welfare  of  tiie  aged 
and  infirm  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing old-age  pensions  (Cb.  185). 

In  MassachuseLls  a  Commission  on 
Pensions  is  created  to  investigate  ex- 
isting pension  systems  of  the  state, 
the  desirability  of  a  service  pension 
plan  to  which  employ  '  are  to  con- 
tribute, and  also  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  a  ganenu  pension  sys- 
tem (Resolves,  Ch.  100).  The  retire* 
men!  system  for  laborers  employed 
by  tiic  city  of  Boston  is  amended  to 
gne  the  laborer,  after  he  has  heeome 
physically  incapacitated  at  the  age  of 
♦>')  and  has  given  25  years  of  service, 
a  sum  equal  to  one-halt  of  his  wages 
based  upon  full  employment,  instead 
of  one-half  of  what  he  actually  re* 
ccived;  the  amount  to  bo  paid  is  lim- 
ited to  $300  a  year  (Ch.  3U7).  After 
rcceiTing  the  first  payment  of  their 
pensions  or  annuitieSt  pensioners  or 
annuitants  of  citi'^s  or  counties  may 
not  be  paid  for  services,  except  as 
jurors  (Ch«  057);  laborers  employed 
in  fire  and  water  districts  are  brought 
undt  r  the  pension  acts  (Ch.  C71) ;  and 
provision  is  ipade  for  ths  pensioning 
of  scrubwomen  (Ch.  711).  In  Penn- 
STlYsnhi  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  mny  create  funds  for  pension- 
in{»  cmuloyecs  who  have  given  20 
years  ot  serrioe. 


TKABE 


TTNIONS  AND 
DISPUTES 


TBADE 


Twelve  states  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  logislativi!  action  on  t!ic 
subject  of  trade  unions  and  trade  dis- 


irampsliire  ropl iiocfl  her  temporary 
boards  by  a  permanent  one,  and  Penn- 
Bylvania  placed  the  settlement  of 
trade  disputes  under  her  new  state 
i>oard  nf  I,;ibor  and  Industry.  The 
use  of  the  injunction  was  regulf^ted  la 
several  states,  but  in  Kansas  (Ch. 
233)  and  Montana  (Ch.  28)  the  regu- 
lation applies  specifically  to  labor 
troubles.  Peaceful  piclketing  is  regu- 
lated in  Masaaehusetts,  where  no  per- 
son may  be  held  for  persuading  or 
attempting  to  persuade  another,  by 
printing  or  otherwise,  to  do  anything 
which  Is  not  unlawful,  unlew  aeeoin- 
panicd  by  an  injury  or  threat  of  in- 
jury to  the  person,  property,  or  occu- 
pation of  the  one  being  persuaded, 
or  unless  diwrder  or  any  unlawful 
conduct  occurs,  or  unless  the  persua- 
sion is  part  of  an  unlav.  ful  conspiracy 
(Ch.  CDUJ.  In  New  Hampshire  "it 
shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  reason,  talk,  or  argue  with,  and  by 
arguments  persuade  or  induce  such 
other  person  to  do  any  act  or  thing  or 
pursue  any  line  of  conduct  which  is 
not  the  commission  of  an  offense  \m- 
der  the  laws  of  this  state"  (Ch.  221). 
California  enacted  a  law  against 
blacklisting,  and  together  with  Maine 
and  New  llampsliire  required  employ- 
ers secl<ing  labor  during  a  dispute  to 
mention  the  existence  of  the  dispute. 
l^Iichigan,  Missouri,  and  New  Hamp- 
slrire  protecti-d  uorkmcn  in  their 
rights  of  membership  in  labor  organ- 
izutions. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  law  of 

the  year  on  this  subject  was  that  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes on  interstate  railways  by  a 
Federal   commission.    The  Erdman 

Act  of  June  1,  1S98,  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  lal)or  controversies  on 
railroads  was  repealed;  instead  there 
is  established  a  United  States  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  to  con- 
sist of  a  Commissioner  of  Alcr^iation 
and  Conciliation  at  $7,500  a  year,  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  at  $6,0Qi0  a 
year,  and  not  more  than  two  other 
government  otFicials,  all  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  consent, 
of  the  Senate.  The  Commissioner 
holdfl  ofTice  for  Peven  Trars,  but  is 
removable  by  the  President  fo(  mia- 
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conduct.  WTirnpvcr  thore  nriscs  be- 
tween any  interstate  railroad  and  its 
employ esB  a  couLrovcrsy  over  wages, 
lioun,  or  ecmditionft  of  employment, 
which  intcrnipts  or  threatens  the  hiis- 
Inesa  seriously,  cither  party  may  ap- 

Seal  to  the  hoard,  which  must'  cn- 
eavor  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
airreement,  nr.  failint?  in  that,  to  in 


WAGES 

Public  Employment.— Legislation  on 
wages  in  1913  was  widespread.  Be- 
sides the  minimum  w»fO  »wa  wblch 
nre  analyzed  under  Woman*8  Work 
{infra),  acts  wore  adopted  in  n\x 
states  affecting  the  wages  of  public 
employees.  Massachusetts  tocreaeed 
the  wages  of  lalnirers  employed  dl- 


duce  the  parties  to  submit  the  con-  j-cctly  by  tho  Aletropolitan  Park  Com 
troversy  to  arbitration.  ^  The  board  ^i^^\qj^  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
WMJ  also  proffer  its  services  without        Sewerage  Board  from  $2.25  a  day 
being  app^^aled   to.     Annthnr   much  '  ^      50  (Ch.  686).   New  Hampshire 

ts  trade  I     <  "v,UaV«/i  «  w.wopI-Iv  nnv  dav  for 


dif5euj;sed  Federal  law  exemp 
unions  from  prosecution  with  funds 
appropriated  for  the  enforcement  of 

the  Sherman  Anti-Tnist  Law.  f^ee 
a^o  Lahor,  supra;  and  I,  AmeriQan 
Bistory.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  niinoia  a  commission  was  cre- 
ated iio  study  causes  and  effects  of 


ablished  a  bi-weekly  pay  day  for 
state  employees  not  on  salary,  and 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Texas  safe- 
guarded wages  on  public  contracts  by 
requiring  bonds  protected  by  sufficient 
sureties  and  by  strengthening  any  ac- 
tion brought  for  non-payment  of 
wage. 

Private  Employment.— Tn  respect  to 
private  employment,  laws  requiring 

mwv.      mi,MM^,   gemi-monthly  pay  days  in  a  numbeir 

unemployment  (S.  J.  R.  28).  and,  industries  were  passed  or  amended 
among  the  many  very  wide  duties  Illinois.  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Louis- 
conferred  upon  the  new  California  -  '  

Commission    on    Immigration  and 
Housing  is  the  duty  to  " rlvviate  un 


iana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Pennsylvania,  wWls  Maine  extended 
Mwu...^  «o  ....  — J  —    to  railroads  its  existing  law  requiring 

employment"   (Ch.   318).     In  South  ,,..,rfej,  pni(|  weekly.  Loni«inna, 


Dakota  provision  was  made  for  a  free 

{mblic  employment  bnreau  (Ch.  117), 
n  Illinois  additional  bureaus  wrre 


and  Missouri  protected  the  wages  due 
discharged  workmen,  wTiilo  coal-mine 

wages  were  the  subject  of  special  en 


the  necessary  money  for  the  joint 
establishment  of  a  local  free  employ- 
meni;  office  (Ch.  462). 

In  five  states  the  regulations  ^'ov- 
eming  private  bureaus  were  atren^^th- 
ened,  excessive  fees,  fraudulent  place- 
ments, nnsuitable  location  of  offices, 
and  sending  applicants  to  immoral  re- 
sorts being  the  main  points  of  attack. 
In  California  (Ch.  282)  and  Wisconsm 
(Ch.  663)  entire  new  codes  dealing 
with  the  private  bureaus  were  adopt- 
ed, pinning  the  bureau  under  the  su- 

£ervidion  of  the  Ommissioner  of 
abor  in  the  former,  and  under 
the  Industrial  Commission  in  t!  e  lat- 
ter state.  Tn  Connecticut  and  Michi- 
gan license  fees  were  increased,  and 
in  Michigan  (Cli.  801)  and  in  Indiana 
(Ch.  353)  the  reprisfration  ff^f^^  ^vero 
carefully  repulatf'^1  with  the  hope  of 
preventing  frauds  and  exorbitant 
charges. 


In  Pennsylvania  a  record  of  cars 
mined  must  be  kept  at  every  anthra- 
cite coal  mine  where  coal  is  mined 
and  paid  for  by  the  car;  this  mmrd 
shall  be  the  final  basis  of  computing 
the  miners*  earnings,  without  deduc- 
tion for  slate  or  other  refuse  loaded 
on  the  cars  in  the  natural  process  of 
mining  (No.  469).  Tn  Wyominj^  the 
mine  inspector  must  test  the  scales 
at  each  regular  visit  (Ch.  16).  Wage 
lien  laws  were  enaeted  or  amended 
in  15  states,  and  in  Louisiana  employ- 
ers may  not  lend  or  advance  money 
t6  a  laborer  in  eonstmctural,  paving, 
or  other  manu.,1  v.-r-'c  nt  n.  nreater 
rate  of  interest  than  eight  per  cent,  a 
year  (No.  240). 

W0KASP8 

ThS  Wl«<«««iw  Wace.^Th«  increas- 
ing realization  of  the  extent  of  under- 
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paid  worann  and  child  labor  in  thi^ 
country,  together  with  the  example 
Bet  by  England,  Germany,  New  Zea- 
laad/and  Australia,  has  led  to  legia* 
lation  on  the  aubjoct  of  the  minimum 
\rage  in  11  American  states.  The 
Massachusetts  act  of  1012  became 
opeimtive  on  July  1,  1913,  and  similar 
acts  were  passed  in  1913  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Caiifornia,  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin; 
provision  to  study  the  subject  was 
made  in  Mirhi-j-nn  nnd  Nr•^v  ''i'ork;  an'l 
an  actual  minimum-wage  rate  was 
established  by  law  in  Utah.  The 
Massachusetts  mnd  Nebraska  sets  are 
not  compulsory,  since  V.-.ry  may  only 
publish  the  names  of  employers  who 
refuse  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  as 
fixed  by  too  commission.  Th?sc  acts 
«pp]y  to  any  occupation,  hnt  do  not 
include  men  workers,  although  the 
Minnesota  law  covers  minors  up  to  21 
years  of  age.  Either  the  workers  or 
their  representatives  may  be  appoint- 
ed on  wage  boards,  but  only  in  Minne- 
sota is  provision  made  for  the  elec- 
tion  of  representatives  by  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  All  of  tlic  acts 
went  into  effect  during  the  year  and 
Oregon  in  September  determined  upon 
minimum- wage  rates  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  establishments  in 
the  city  of  Portland,  to  take  effect 
in  November. 

The  minimum-wape  law  of  Oregon, 
which  gives  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  of  that  state  power  to 
regulate  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  work  for  women  and  children,  made 
it  unlawful  to  employ  wonn^n  or 
minors  in  any  occupation  for  unrea- 
sonably long  hours,  or  under  sur- 
roundings or  conditions  detrimental 
to  their  health  or  morals,  or  to  em- 
ploy women  at  wages  inadequate  to 
supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
to  maintain  thoin  in  liealth,  or  minors 
at  an  im reasonably  low  wage.  The 
term  "minor"  means  any  person  un- 
der the  age  of  18  years.  To  enforce 
this  declnration  an  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  is  created,  consisting  of 
three  unsalaried  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  three  years.  One 
member  must  represent  the  eniplovin;,' 
class,  one  the  employed  class,  and  tlie 
third  must  be  an  impartial  perHon. 
representing  the  publie.  The  commis- 
fion  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  as 


rlinirman  and  shall  choose  a  secrptarr 
and  lix  his  salary,  it  may  establisii 
for  any  occupation:  hours  of  Ui-bor 
for  women  and  minors,  not  exceeding 
the  present  10-hour  statutory  limit; 
conditions  of  labor  for  women  and 
minors;  minimum  wages  for  women 
workers;  and  minimum  wages  for 
minors. 

Every  employer  is  required  to  keep 
a  register  of  all  women  and  minors  in 
his  employ.  The  Commission  has  pow- 
rr  to  inspect'  boolcs.  pay-rolls,  and  rw- 
ords,  and  to  investigate  conditions 
which  relate  to  the  work  of  womcti 
or  minors,  and  it  may  require  full 
statements  from  employer*?  r*»;Tnrdin^ 
hours  and  wages,  hold  public  hearing, 
stibpoena  witnesses,  and  administcsr 
oaths.  If  the  Commission  finds  any 
siili?;tantlnl  niimbor  of  women  work- 
ing for  unduly  long  hours  or  low 
wages  in  any  occupation,  it  may  call 
a  conference  to  inquire  and  report*  up- 
on condi!i:)ns  in  that  industry.  The 
conference  is  to  bo  -composed  of  one  or 
more  of  the  commissioners,  of  no^ 
more  timn  three  representatives  of  the 
employers,  three  of  the  employees, 
and  three  disinterested  persons,  all 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  and  its 
procedure  is  regulated  by  the  Com- 
mission.  The  conference  must  report 
to  the  Commission  its  findings  and 
recommendations,  which  may  melude 
minimum  piece  as  well  as  time  rates, 
minimum  waives  for  learners  and  ap- 
prentices, and  the  maximum  length  of 
time  that  the  letter  rate  may  he 
paid.    The  Commission  may  disap- 
prove any  of  the  recommendations, 
and  send  them  back  to  the  same  or 
a  new  conference.  As  soon  as  the 
Commission  has  approved  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  confer<  Ti<-p  it  must 
hold  a  public  hearing  and  announce 
the  same  in  at  least  two  newspapers 
at  least  once  a  week  for  four  con- 
secutive weeks.    After  the  hearinf^  it 
may  issue  an  order  which  will  put 
into  effect  the  proposed  reeommendS' 
tinns  and  will  liocoriie  o)>erative  after 
60  days.    Orders  must  be  mailed  to 
employers  affected,  and  by  them  post- 
ed  conspicuously  in  each  room  where 
women  work.    The  orders  may  he  dif- 
ferent for  different  hranclus  of  an 
occupation  or  for  different  localities, 
and,  where  a  time-rate  wage  has  been 
established,  a  special  lieoue  autliQ^ 
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Ulng  ft  ipeeiflad  lower  wage  may  be  ■  possible  for  lifm  to  conduct  hU  Inirt* 


frivpn  to  a  woman  pliysicaWy  dofcetive 
On  questions  of  fact  no  appeal  can 
be  nwde,  but  on  questions  of  law  an 

Ef'pfal  may  be  made  to  the  state  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  Multnomah  County  and 
to  the  state  Supreme  Court.  For 


ness  at  a  rcasonablo  profit"  mny  se- 
cure an  order  prohibiting  the  commis- 
sion from  pnolishinif  his  name  (Ch. 
350,  C73).  In  ^linnesota  the  com- 
mission ha3  no  authority  over  hours 
or  conditions  of  work,  but  may  regu- 


minors,  the  Commission  itself  may  late  wages  of  all  females  and  minora 


determine,  after  investigation,  stand 

ards  of  hours,  wages,  and  conditions 
of  work  and  may  issue  orders  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  women  workers. 

Th3  Commission  must  investigate 
whether  employers  are  observinj?  its 
orders,  and  must  prosecute  violations; 
the  sum  of  $3,500  annually  is  appro* 

priatril  for  its  use.  Any  woman  worker 
who  is  T>aid  less  than  the  established 
minimun^  wage  may  recover  in  a  civil 


under  21  years  of  age  (Ch.  547).  In 
yelirn3!ca  the  law  follows  closely  the 
Massacliusetts  act  of  1912,  and  grants 
no  authority  to  enforce  rulings  except 
by  publishing  the  names  of  employers 
who  refuse  to  comply  with  its  find- 
ings ;  the  commission  has  no  authority 
over  hours  or  conditions  of  work  (Ch. 
211).  In  Utah  the  act  difTers  from 
all  others  in  that  it  establishes  in  the 
law  itscii  a  classified  wage  rate  for 


action  the  balance  of  ber  legal  wages,  i  all  female  employees.    All  regular 

together  with  attorney's  fi-os,  not- '  employers  of  f<>iTial<'.s  nuist  pay  to  thos^e 
witli>tanfling  any  agroenn'nt  to  work  j  under  IS  yt  ars  of  a;?e  not  less  tlian 
at  less  than  the  established  minimtim.  75  cents  a  day ;  to  adult  learners  and 
An  employer  who  disdiarges  or  dis'  apprentices  for  not  more  tlian  one 

criminates  against  an  einjdoyee  who  year,  not  U'Ha  than  90  cents  a  day; 
has  testified  or  who  lie  believes  is  and  to  experienced  adults  not  less 
about  to  testify  in  any  proceedings  j  than  $1.75  a  day.    Enforcement  lies 


is  guOty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sub- 
ject to  n  fne  of  <?2r>  to  $100.  Tho 
penalty  lor  any  person  who  violates 
on  order  of  tho  Cominissrun  is  a  fine 


with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
a  violation  is  a  misdemeanor  (Ch.  G1). 
In  Washington  the  commission  haa 
authority  over  wages  and  conditions 


of  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  of  work,  but  no  power  is  specifically 
10  days  to  three  months,  or  both  {Ch.  given  to  regulate  hours  (Ch.  174).  In 
62).  I  Wisconsin  the  minimum- wage  law  is 

Procedure  in  the  various  states  is  I  administered  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
similar  to  that  in  Oregon  in  all  im-  j  mission.  By  separate  acts  this  Com- 
portant  details,  but  in  California  tho  I  mission  is  al<^o  authorized  to  rt»gulate 
Industrial  C')rnmi-  =  ion  has  power  only  '  conditions  and  hours  of  labor  for 
to  enforce  that  part  of  its  findings  women  and  children  (Ch.  712).  Com- 
which  relates  to  wages.  T!  ^  (  ommi-^  missions  to  study  the  anbjeet  of  the 
sion  may  not  act'  as  a  board  of  arhi-  need  for  a  minimum  wapje  were  ere- 
tration  in  any  strike  or  lockout  (Ch.  ated  in  Michigan,  the  New  York  Fac- 


324).  In  Colorado  the  commission 
does  not  have  authority  over  hours 
and  conditions  of  work,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  creation  of  sub- 
ordinate wags-boards,  the  commission 
itself  establi.shing  the  wage  stand- 
ards (Ch.  110).  Tn  '^Ta?=nrhus?tts 
the  act  of  1912  establishes  no  author- 
ity over  hours  or  conditions  of  work. 
The  amendments  of  1013  make  it  dis- 
cretionary with  the  commission  (in- 
stead of  compulsory,  as  previously)  to 
publish  the  names  of  those  employers 
who  do  not  acf  ( pt  the  minimum  \vage 
as  fixed  by  the  wage-board;  but  an 
employer  who  has  appealed  to  the 
courts  on  the  ground  that  the  recom- 
mended wa^  would  "render  it*  im* 


tbry  Investigating  Commission  waa 
continued  and  inrtructsd  to  inTSSti- 

gate  the  need  for  a  minimum  wa;re, 
while  commissions  on  the  work  of 
women  and  children  in  Conneetieat« 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  may  lead  to  minfo 
mnm-wagc  legislation. 

Hours  and  Conditions  of  Work.^ 
A  significant  new  development  has  oc- 
curred in  the  method  of  regulating 
hours  of  work  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  1913,  in  Oregon,  California, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  the  industrial 
commissions  have  been  given  the  pow- 
er to  dfti-rminn.  nfter  eareful  invo'^ti- 
gation,  the  number  of  hours  women 
and  children  may  safely  work  in  one 
day  or  one  week.  Different  boon 
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inmy  be  determined  upon  for  differpnt  shirp  havp  followed  the  prfimple  spt 


occupations,  depending  upon  the  de 

KM  of  dangior  ioTOlvM  fn  the  work, 
e  Oregon  commisBion,  aft  or  invetti* 
gfttions  and  hearings,  fixed  for  mnnu- 
facturing  and  mercantile  establish- 
meats  in  the  dty  of  Portland,  a  work- 
period  below  the  statutory  limit  of 
10  hours  a  day,  to  take  effect  in 
November,  19  i3. 

In  20  states  general  laws  limiting 
hours   of   work   have   either  been 


Wisconsin  in  1011  and  limited  the 
night  work  of  women  to  eight'  hours; 
bnt  New  York  re^nacted  her  night* 

work  prohibition  Inw,  dfH'lared  iineon- 
stitutionai  in  1907,  and  Nebraska  and 
PeuisylvanHt  entirely  prohibited  work 
in  certain  o.  nipations  at  night  be- 
(xvpen  ir  M.  nnd  fi  A.  "^T.  Cali- 
fornia, following  the  example  of  Ohio, 
proposed  a  eonstitutionai  amendment 
which  will  specifically  permit  the  m- 


amended  or  enacted  for  the  first  time.  I  actment  of  la%v8  reprulating  wages  and 
Two   western  states,  Arizona   and  conditions    affecting    the  comfort. 


Colorado,  have  this  year  joined  Wash- 
ington  and  California  in  establishing 
an  eight-hour  day  for  women.  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  have  for  the  first  time 
established  a  nine-hour  day,  and  Dela- 
ware  and  Texas  a  10-hour  day.  Dela- 
ware and  Idaho  specifically  exempt 
canning  establishments.  Connecticut 
redneed  the  length  of  the  working 
week  for  women  to  55  hours,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island  to  54,  and  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  Rhode  Tsland,  together 
with  ^lissonri,  ^Tafsaehiisetts,  ard 
Ohio,  extf^nrffi'l  their  54 -hour  week  to 
additional  iudnstries.  South  Dakota 
rewrote  her  10*hoar  law,  unenforce- 
able  b'uico  it  ean  prosecute  only  those 
who  "compel"  a  violation,  Tennessee 
reduced  hours  to  58  after  Jan.  1,  1014, 
and  to  57  after  Jan.  1,  1015,  while 
Vermont  limited  hours  to  68  a  week, 
but  permits  11  hours  a  day.  In 
Wisconsin  the  law  prohibiting  certain 
ein])loynient8  to  women  is  repealed. 
Ins^rar]  it  is  forhiddon  to  "employ  re- 
quire, permit,  or  suffer  any  ...  fe- 
male to  work  in  any  place  of  employ- 
ment, or  at  any  employment  danger* 
oua  or  prejudirini  to  the  life,  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  of  such  ...  fe- 
male.** The  Industrial  Commission  is 
to  determine  reasonable  clain^siflcations 
of  employments  and  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition where  necessary*  Pending 
the  commission's  determination,  work 
in  mines  and  quarries  is  forbidden 
(Ch.  466),  and  day  work  (between 
6  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  except  employ- 
ment' after  8  P.  M.  not  more  than  one 
night  in  the  week)  is  limited  to  10 
hours  a  dnv  and  65  a  week,  and  night 
work  (between  8  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.) 
to  eight  hours  a  night  and  48  a  week; 
and  one  hour  for  meals  is  required 
(01.381).  Delaware  and  New  Eamp 


health  and  safety  of  employees. 

XZSCnELLAXrEOUS  UBOZSLAp 
TIOK 

In  seven  states  the  legislatures 
dealt  with  immigration;  commissions 
to  study  the  problem  and  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
immigrants  were  author!/"  1  in  ^TaR 
sachusetts  (Resolves,  Ch.  77)  and  Now 
Jersey  (Ch.  92).  North  Dakota  (Ch. 
44  and  118)  created  a  board  with 
power  to  visit  other  states  and  coim- 
trii's  for  tlie  purpose  of  inducing  im- 
migration, and  California  established 
a  permanent'  commission  whose  pow* 
ers  fmlirnrr  thn  whole  field  of  odnca- 
tion,  legal  and  industrial  protection  of 
incoming  aliens,  working  in  cooper- 
ation with  existuig  agencies  (Ch.  318). 

T.a  vs  M-rrn  onn^ted  in  Several  states 
which  are  aimed  to  prm,ect  workmen, 
but"  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
any  of  the  other  heads.  California 
and  New  York  regulated  sanitary 
conditions  in  labor  camps  and  in  com- 
pany living  quarters,  and  Arkansas 
authorized  the  engagement  of  com* 
pany  uhyHioian^,  to  bp  selected  and 

Eaid  by  the  employees.  Nevada  pro- 
ibited  railroad  and  transportaUoa 
companies  from  requiring  tneir  men 
to  purchase  nn'fornis  of  any  particu- 
lar firm,  and  Massachusetts  made  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  lamp- 
lighters in  the  eity  of  Boston  who 
may  be  thrown  out'  of  work  becausn 
of  a  chan^  in  the  method  of  sticet 
lighting.  Minnesota  forbids  employ- 
ers or  agents  to  fnduee  an  empWea 
to  cliange  from  one  place  to  another 
through  written  or  printed  false  rep- 
resentations eoaeeming  wages,  char- 
acter of  work,  sanitary  conditions, 
or  the  existence  of  a  strike  or  lookouts 
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General  Survey  of  Progress.  —  The 
most  noteworthy  developmenU  of  the 
year  1913  in  the  fields  of  prevention, 
correction,  and  oharity  have  been  the 

follow  ing. 

The  d^ee  to  wbidi  study  of  de- 
fectiveness has  been  focused  on  thir 

defective-delinquents,  especially  those 
in  jiivonilf^  reformatories  and  similar 
instituiiun.s. 
The  continued  publie  attention  to 

prison  affairs  and  the  development  of 
the  honor  system  of  control  with  the 
concurrent  increased  employment  of 
the  prisoners  In  outdoor  labor  of  all 

kinds,  as  well  as  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  convicts  within 
the  walls. 
The  gradual  withdrawal  from  its 

prominent  plnfr  in  the  public  mind  of 
the        charity  and  its  replace- 

ment by  the  dominant  ideal  of  social 
justice. 

Another  general  tendency  i=i  toward 
the  increase  of  public,  tax  '^UTijiorted 
agencies  of  philanthropy  and  a  rela- 
tive, although  not  an  actual,  decrease 
of  private  charitable  work.  Alongside 
this  tendency  we  sec  notable  gifts  in 
very  large  amounts  for  social  pur- 
poses, but  these  are  devoted  to  that 
social  service  which  does  not  come 
under  the  iisual  designation  of  charity, 
although  the  purposes  of  the  gifts  are 
benevolent. 

National  and  Other  Conferences. — 
Tlie  conferences  reported  quite  fully 
last  year  have  held  their  usual  meet- 
ings, some  refer^ces  to  them  appear- 
ing in  the  subsequent  text.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
reetioB  held  its  fortieth  meeting  at 
Seattle.  The  subjects  discussed  were 
more  of  a  social  and  less  of  a  so- 
called  charitable  nature  than  for- 
merly. The  trend  !n  the  publie  mind, 
tmj  from  oM'fMhiotied  nlmsgiving 
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and  toward  helpful  social  and  preven- 
tive work,  is  as  strongly  marked  in 
the  National  Conference  as  anywhere 
else.  Instead  of  disenssii^  methods 
of  relief  or  almsgiving  or  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  benevolent  institu- 
tions, the  president's  address  was 
whol^  occupied  with  social  justice, 
especially  as  it  concerns  industrial 
relations.  The  most  animated  discus- 
sions were  those  devoted  to  immigra* 
tion.  When  child  helping  came  up 
for  debate  the  speakers  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  vocational  and  indus- 
trial training.  The  work  of  the  Church 
emphasized  was  that  which  regards 
social  progress,  better  living  and  de- 
cent industrial  conditions,  rather  than 
charily.  The  trend  of  thought  was 
unmistakably  economic,  the  challenge 
to  the  industrial  order  for  sweeping 
readjustments.  However  keen  the  in- 
terest in  other  topics,  this  was  one 
which  never  failed  to  elicit  cnthu^ias 
tic  response.  The  new  radical  labor 
groups,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  socialism,  and  the  single-taz 
were  frequently  brou;]fht  into  discus- 
sion as  movements  to  be  reckoned  with 
practically  and  studiously  by  social 
workers.  The  programme  was  closed 
at  tlie  hi-t  :  r«-.ion  \vtt!i  fin  all-ro\md 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  min- 
imum  wage. 

nils  emphasis  on  economic  prob* 
lems  was  furtlier  brought  out  by  the 
report  of  the  new  Committee  on  the 
Relation  of  Commercial  Organizations 
to  Social  Welfare,  created  at  the  1912 
Cleveland  meeting.  While  the  com- 
mittee presented  a  most  stimulating 
statement  of  the  actual  eivie  and  so* 
dal  work  of  the  "new  commercialism" 
nnd  'sliowed  the  rnTT^tantly  broadening 
liorizon  of  organized  business  in  pub- 
lie matters,  yet  the  report  on  the 
whole  was      distinct  ehallen^ 
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business  to  do  awnr  with  those  indus-  , 
trial  conditions  which  are  breeding 
extremist  philosophj  and  "direet  ac- 
tion." 

For  many  years  past  the  state  con- 
ferences of  charities  and  correction 
have  refinforoed  the  National  Confer- 


,  cncc  and  for  sevoral  rears  Xcw  York 
City  has  held  an  annual  city  confer- 
ence. In  1913  county  conferenees  of 
charities  and  correction  to  include 
lioalth  subjects  were  begun  in  Minne- 
sota and  will  doubtless  be  copied  in 
many  states. 


PreventiQn  of  Defectiveness.  —  Last 
ye»r*B  note  under  this  heading  re- 
Iferred  to  the  remarkable  development 
of  rosearch  uork  in  regard  to  the 
defectives.  This  has  been  continued 
during  1913,  and  attention  has  been 
increasin;;1y  directed  toward  the  de- 
fect! vu-deiinquent. 

Laws  for  assexualization  or  sterili- 
sation, either  new  or  strengthened, 
arc  reported  from  California,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  North  Dakota  and  Ore- 
gon (see  also  IX,  Criminal  Law). 
The  New  Jersey  law  has  been  de- 
clared unronstitiilional  by  tlic  Su- 
preme Court.  The  test  was  made  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  inmate  of  the 
state  Village  for  Epileptics.  The  de- 
cision concluded  that  the  law  is  in- 
ept for  the  accomplishment  of  its  in- 
tended purpose,  because  it  does  not 
require  the  8teriliBatio&  of  the  vastly 

frcater  class  who  are  not  protected 
rom  procreation  by  their  confine- 
ment in  state  institutions. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  so-called  euj^onic 
marriage  law  has  boon  enactod.  Laws 
prohibiting  marriage  of  insane  and 
other  defectives  have  been  enacted  in 
Florida  and  North  Dakota;  and  in 
Massachusetts  the  state  l^onrd  of 
Health  is  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mend further  restrictions  on  marriage. 

At  the  New  Jersey  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  a  committee  on  pro- 
vision for  the  mentally  defective 
made  a  report,  including  a  definite 
programme,  which  may  possibly  be 
taken  ns  a  model  in  some  other  states. 
The  reconunendations  are  based  on 
some  extensive  research,  conducted  hy 
the  institutions  of  the  state  and  by 
workpr'^  from  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  programme  recommended  that  all 
mental  defectives  under  school  age 
shfMild  be  carod  for  in  their  homes, 
subject  to  visitation  by  social  worker, 
health  authority  and  visiting  nurse; 
that  children  pf  school  age,  not  sex- 


ually or  otherwise  dangerous,  should 
be  sent  to  special  classes  in  connection 

with  the  public  school?!;  and  state 
schools  should  be  provi'Ictl  for  defec- 
tive children  from  rural  districtji 
where  public  school  classes  cannot  be 
organized.  Admifision  to  the  Now  Jer- 
sey State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 
Girls  and  Women  was  recommended 
for  dangerously  defective  girls  above 
school  agf",  v,  !iile  adult  males  who  are 
capable  of  productive  activity  should 
be  placed  in  custodial  colonies.  For 
n  number  of  this  latter  class  a  farm 
colony  has  alrendy  boon  begun  on  r>00 
acres  of  uncleared  land  which  has 
been  given  by  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, and  a  movement  for  a  system  of 
county  colonies  with  state  supervision 
and  partial  state  support  has  been 
started. 

The  fact  that  abuses  of  narcotic 

dni^TS  nnd  alcohol  arc  frequent  and 
inirxirtant  causes  of  mental  defect,  as 
well  as  of  poverty  and  other  social 
trouble,  is  heinff  increasingly  realized. 
New  laws  on  iho  ^ul  ject  nave  been 
enacted  in  a  number  of  states.  The 
sale  irf  cocaine  has  been  prohibited, 
except  for  strictly  legitimate  medical 
purposes,  in  Colorado  and  North  Cn'-o 
II na.  The  sale  or  giving  away  of  any 
narcotics  has  been  regulated  m  Idaho 
and  Maine.  Laws  limitin|r  the  sale  of 
liquor  have  been  passed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
sale,  purchase,  or  possession  of  cigar- 
ettes by  minors  is  prohibited  in  Idaho. 
(See  also  XVT,  The  Drug  Evil;  and 
The  Liquor  Problan.) 

The  Defectlve-I>elinqtient— Empha- 
sized in  governors'  messages,  reports 
from  prisons  and  reformatories,  from 
charitable  societies,  from  child-helping 
agencies  and  many  other  organiai* 
fions,  the  case  for  the  delinquent  who 
is  really  a  defective  and  who,  there- 
fore, is  not  responsive  to  punishment 
or  reformation,  looms  ever  larger  in 
the  court  of  the  publie  consdenoe. 
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Since  the  introduction  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Binet^Simon  measuring 
scale  of  intelligence,  we  have  a  definite 
and  scientific  method  for  determining 
mental  strength  (see  XVI,  Tke  Lab- 
oratory for  Boeiat  Research),  This 
scale  has  been  used  during  the  year 
in  a  numl^r  of  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutioua  with  remarkable  results. 
Here  are  the  figures  taken  from  the 
reports  of  tests  made  In  ie^en  reform- 
atories,  showing  the  proportion  of 
mental  defectives:  New  York  Re- 
formatory, Elmira,  37  percent;  New 
Jertcy  Reformatory,  Rahway*  33  per 
rent.;  New  York  Reformatory  for 
\\  omen,  Bedford,  37  per  cent ;  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Lancaster,  60  per  cent;  Maryland  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  Baltimore, 
60  per  cent;  State  Home  for  Girls, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  83  per  cent.,  and 
Illinois  State  School  for  St 
Charles,  20  per  cent. 

It  is  probable  that  an  estimate  of 
25  per  cent  of  defectiTes  among  de- 
linfiucnts  is  not  t.o  large.  On  that 
basis  that  are  20,000  defective  delin- 
quents in  adult  prisons  and  0,000  in 
juvenile  reformatories,  or  a  total  of 
2G,000  in  actual  custody.  Probably 
as  many  more  are  at  large  as  there 
are  in  institutions. 

Of  all  human  defects  that  are  trans- 
missible from  pnrcnt  to  child,  feeble- 
mindedness is  the  most  certain  to  be 
inherited.  W  hile  everyone  recognizes 
at  sight  the  idiot  and  the  low-grade 
imbecile,  some  of  the  liipher  pra(res  of 
morons  are  not  perceived  to  be  defec- 
tive until  their  acts  prove  it  While 
many  of  the  present  dcfcctiTca  are  the 
children  of  apparently  normal  par- 
ents, few  or  none  of  them  who  be- 
come parents  will  produce  normal 
children.  While  sterilization  may  be 
necessary  and  therefore  advii*al)Ie  in 
some  cases,  vet  segregation  is  the 
most  practical  and  effective  means  to 
restrict  the  propagation  of  the  feeble- 
minded. It  has  been  successfully 
tested  with  the  insane.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  segregation  of  the  insane 
seemed  almost  a  hopeless  undertakinsr, 
but  in  23  years,  from  18S0  to  lonri. 
the  number  of  insane  in  hospitals  was 
increased  nearly  fourfold,  and  the 
ratio  was  incrrased  from  82  to  186 
for  cnch   100,000   of  the  ponuTr^tinn. 

.What  lias  been  done  lor  the  insane 


can  be  done  for  the  feeble-minded. 
We  na^  estimate  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  under  public  care  as 
follows:  in  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded, 20,000;  in  almshouses,  10,000; 
in  hospitals  for  insane,  6,000;  in 
prisons  and  reformatories,  20,000. 
Thus  07,000  are  already  under  publio 
care,  or,  as  near  as  can  be  judged, 
one-third  of  the  feeble-minded  persons 
in  the  United  States.  The  problem  of 
fiegregating  tlie  fecble-minaed  is  not 
as  large,  in  proportion  to  our  re- 
sources, aa  was  that  of  segregating 
the  insane  30  years  ago 

The  super!?!! 'Mdfnt  f  ;  a  hirge  indus- 
trial school  ior  girU,  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  mental  power  and  long 
experience,  recently  proposed  that,  as 
over  60  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  her 
care  were  mental  defectives,  the  in- 
stitution should  he  changed,  and  in- 
stead of  being  a  scliool,  from  which 
the  pupils  must  graduate  when  of 
age  to  go  out  to  almost  certain  lives 
of  vice,  it  should  be  made  into  a  home 
for  defective  women  and  girls,  in 
which  they  may  find  safety,  shelter, 
and  profitable  employment  so  long  as 
they  shall  need  them.  Some  such 
method  must  be  adopted.  It  will 
bo  infinitely  better  and  very  much 
cheaper  than  to  go  on  at  our  present 
rate  of  increase  in  building  prisons, 
reformatories  and  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  for  with  the  segregation  of  the 
defectives  the  rapid  increase  in  tlie 
other  undesirable  classes  will  cease. 
This  is  the  most  iinj)ortnnt  piece  of 
preventive  work  now  waiting  to  be 
done  by  the  American  people. 

Prevention  of  Vice.— The  age  of  con- 
«;ent  has  been  raised  dnrin/,'  the  vfnr 
in  a  few  states;  in  Arizona  it  is  IS; 
in  California  it  has  heen  raised  from 
15  to  18;  in  Hawaii,  from  16  to  18. 
Tn  ^ris«otiri  the  nge  of  consent  has 
been  raised  from  14  to  15,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  the  prirl,  and  to  18 
in  cases  of  girls  previously  of  chaste 
rliarncter.  In  ^fnino  to  tiike  ind( '-'"it 
liberties  by  an  adult  with  a  child 
under  16,  with  or  without  consent,  is 
made  a  felony  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment of  fro!)!  one  to  ten  years. 

Surveys  of  vice  conditions  have 
been  made  by  state  or  city  commis- 
sions or  hj  private  organizations  in  a 
great  many  places  during  the  year 
(see  VII,  Municipal  Oov&rnment),  A 
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Burv^  of  vice  conditions  is  planned 
for  Delaware,  and  in  Maryland  a 
ttate-wtde  cominissioii  has  been  ap- 
poii.tnd  by  the  Governor.  "Many  so- 
cieties for  promoting  social  and  moral 
hygiene  have  been  formed  in  Bel  a* 
■ware,  Kentucky,  Washington,  and 
otlior  statna.  Registration  of  venereal 
diseases  has  begun  in  New  York  City, 
and  Kebntka  has  a  new  law  against 
Jminornl  shows. 

In  Winnippo'.  '^TnT^itoba,  the  Home 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  hat  eatablished  a  Social  Serv- 
ice House  to  help  young  girb  who 
seem  to  be  in  mornl  nrtn^'^r.  Tlio 
House  receives  girls  just  entering  on 
a  life  of  Tice,  so  that  they  may  not 
have  to  he  dealt  with  by  the  police. 

An  ordinance  in  Portlnnf!.  Ore.. 
Icnow-n  as  the  "tin-plate  ordinance," 

Swides  that  all  lodging  houses,  ho- 
ls and  apartment  houses  shall  have 
the  ownr»r8  name  posted  in  front  of 
the  building;  a  campaign  is  going  on 
in  New  York  for  a  sfmilar  ordinance 
in  that  city.  Several  cities  are  vc<^ 
nlating  dnnce  halls,  providing  for 
police  inspection,  and  prohibiting  the 
•ale  of  Itquor  in  connection  with  them 
(see  XVT,  Recreation). 

The  International  Anti-Whitn  Slave 
Association  has  an  office  in  Denver; 
its  purpose  is  to  combat  the  evil  by 
fy^iipntlon  in  nin'pnics  and  sex  hyfricno. 
bepinnini?  w'xth  parcnf'^,  nnt!  hy  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  crea- 
tion of  new  ones  ae  needed.  White- 
sTnvp  Inrv?  y:rrr  onno\o<\  during  the 
year  in  Maine  and  Mi^'^oiiri. 

California  has  now  a  red  light  in- 
junction and  abatement  law.  which 
drrlTrr'?  hniicsos  of  pro«tItiif inn  and 
assicrnation  to  bo  nuisances,  and  hold<? 
responsible  both  the  proprietor  and 
the  owner  of  the  building.  The  law 
13  almost  idpntlrnl  with  the  IriA'.--;  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska:  a  similar  law 
was  also  enacted  in  Washington.  A 
recent  election  in  Los  Angeles  insures 
that  the  pnlirr  of  vice  suppression 
which  was  inaugurated  six  years  ago 
will  be  continued. 

ChM  Welfare.— The  developments 
durinJT  the  year  to  be  rcport<  d  under 
th?^  lieadin;?  are  Inrfrdy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  eflicient  cooperation  be- 
tween private  and  public  agencies; 
among  these  may  be  noted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Children's  Aid  Society 


in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  work  with 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Detention 
Home;  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Pro- 
bation Officers  of  Arizona  to  act 
a  home-finding  agency  for  dependent 
children ;  a  more  complete  supervision 
of  children's  institutions  in  California 
by  the  Tloird  of  State  Charities,  which 
is  to  issue  licenses  to  approved  in- 
stitutions; a  similar  provision  in 
Nebraska,  in  which  the  board  milsl 
visit  all  children  placed  in  homes  and 
remove  those  found  in  undesirable 
places ;  and  an  extension  of  authority 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities 
has  been  made  to  include  inspection 
of  placed-out  children. 

Several  other  states  have  taken  ad- 
vanced  steps  in  child  welfare.  In- 
diana has  established  a  state  Depen- 
dent Home  for  normal  children  who 
are  public  wards.  The  state  Board  of 
Corrrctions  and  Charities  of  Missouri 
has  been  authorized  to  conduct  a  chil- 
dren's bureau.  In  Virginia  the  state 
Board  of  Charities  conducts  a  placing- 
out  nircney  for  hnth  white  and  colored 
children:  many  of  the  latter  have 
been  taken  out  of  jails  and  placed  out 
successfully.  Washington  has  estab- 
lished a  stfitn  Hunmne  Bureau;  its 
especial  work  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  for  prevention  of  wrongs  to 
children,  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  insane. 
For  crippled  cbiMrrn.  Indiana  is  help- 
iuLT  to  support  a  ward  in  a  new  hos- 
pital in  Indianapolis;  Michigan  is  to 
establish  a  training  school;  and  Wis- 
coTjcin  ha<s  had  its  state  Board  of  Con- 
trol make  a  partial  cen'^un  of  cripples 
in  the  state  with  a  view  to  similar 
action. 

Child  welfare  leaprne''  have  been 
established  at  Jacksonville.  Fla..  and 
in  Louisiana:  and  juvenile  protec- 
tive nssor-jjitions  at  Crand  Forks.  N. 
D.,  aTid  at  Spokane.  Wash.  Numerous 
child  welfare  schemes  are  reported 
from  Hawaii,  including  a  home  for 
non-leprous  children  of  lepers.  Child 
welfare  exhibits  have  been  conducted 
at  Peoria,  111.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  A 
notable  new  departure  is  the  juvenile 
and  humane  department  in  the  Police 
Department  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  plann'^d 
for  combined  rescue,  protective,  and 
humane  work.  The  hospital  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  requited  to 
give  medical  or  surgical  treatment  to 
children  with  some  curable  maladj 
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Tphen  their  parents  are  unable  to  pro- 
Tide  proper  care  and  treatment. 

A  oil!  of  rights  for  childhood  which 
was  pmniulguted  by  the  Indiana  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  a  society  whose 
purpose  is  to  aid  children  before  dis- 
aster, not  to  reaene  them  after  it,  has 
been  adofitr-d  by  many  similar  socie- 
ties; it  declares  that  every  child  has 
an  inaUoiabla  right  to  be  bom  right ; 
to  be  Wed;  to  nave  his  individuality 
respected;  to  be  trained  wisely  in 
body,  mind  and  spirit;  to  be  protected 
from  evil  persons  and  inflaenoes;  and 
to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life. 

The  prog«?  frauds  upon  orphans  in 
Oklahoma,  rcporUd  in  the  YsAK  BOOK 
for  1912  <p.  433),  baTo  at  last  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  radical  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estates  of  Indian 
children  have  been  ordered. 

The  discussions  on  child  v,-plf.ire  at 
the  Massachusetts  State  Conference  of 
Charities  referred  to  the  need  of  rec- 
reation and  good  standards  of  food  in 
the  country,  and  the  city  dwellers 
questioned  the  generally  accepted  the- 
ory that  child  placing  in  rural  com-, 
munities  is  the  perfect  method.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  from  the  coun- 
try deplored  the  evil  done  to  rural 
schooU  and  communities  by  the  in- 
cursion of  city  children  who  bring 
Avitli  them  habits  and  influences  that 
are  hurtful. 

At  the  National  Conservation  Ex- 
position at  Knoxville,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  other  organizations, 
there  was  an  exhibit  of  ehild'welfarc 
work.  The  length  of  the  exposition, 
two  months,  permittc<l  thr-  nrmnge- 
mcnt  of  a  series  of  special  days  to 
emphasise  particular  aspects  of  child- 
welfare  work,  the  examination  of  a 
larjre  number  of  children,  and  tlie  op- 
portunity to  work  up  an  interest  in 
the  surrounding  country.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  exhibit  a  conference 
was  held  fhiMren'a  health.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Study 
an<l  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  with  a  wide  programme  of 
nursiiiEr,  pedintrics,  eutrenir'«,  ol>stet- 
ric4  and  soine  educational  topics. 

Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

— While  probation  and  other  non- 
institutiooal  methods  continue  to  gain 
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in  favor,  new  institutions  for  delin* 
quent  and  wayward  children  are  still 
reported  from  numy  states.  The  terms 
"reform  school"  and  "juvenile  re- 
formatory" are,  however,  obsolete  or 
obsolescent,  the  preferred  terms  being 
"industrial  school,"  "school  for  way- 
\vnr<l  girls,"  "state  training  school," 
or  simply  "state  school  for  boys"  or 
for  girts.  In  North  Dalcota  ^e  name 
of  the  institution  has  been  changed  by 
legislative  enactment  from  "State  Re- 
form School"  to  "State  Farm  and 
Mechanic  Arts  SchooL*'  The  changes 
of  name  indicate,  at  least,  a  desire  to 
chantre  methods. 

Some  significant  changes  of  law  and 
method  and  of  control  are  noted.  In 
some  states  the  nge  limits  of  reception 
nnd  discharge  have  been  raised;  in 
some  others  these  limits  have  been 
lowered.  In  Idaho  and  Washington 
the  schools  for  delinquent  children 
have  been  placed  under  the  educa- 
tional boards,  instead  of  those  of 
charity  and  correction,  la  Oregon,  in* 
stitutions  caring  for  incorrigible  and 
wayward  girls  are  now  supervised  by 
the  state  Board  of  Health.  More 
complete  sex  separation  by  distinct 
institutions  has  been  secured  in  sev- 
er, tl  states,  and  the  tendency  seems 
positive  in  favor  of  complete  separa- 
tion on  sex  lines.  Many  reforms  are 
reported,  some  of  which  are  evident 
fruits  of  greater  public  interest,  and 
a  number  of  interestinnj  new  laws 
bearing  on  delinquent  children  have 
been  enacted. 

In  Arizona  the  commitment  to  the 
Industrial  School  is  nowimtil21  years 
of  age.  In  California  a  new  state 
training  school  for  girls  will  make  it 
pos=;ible  to  remove  girls  from  the 
school  at  VVhittier;  a  new  institution 
is  to  be  built  for  boys  on  the  modem 
nottage  plan,  and  at  the  Preston 
School  the  new  superintendent  has 
introduced  self-government,  within 
limits,  with  good  results. 

Inmates  of  the  New  Jersey  Reform- 
iitorv  for  Boys  at  Jamesburg  are  now 
classified  as  normal  or  subnormal; 
this  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
more  scientific  treatment  of  defective- 
delinquf^Tifs  in  that  institution,  and 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  atten- 
tion now  being  given  in  tne  state  to 
the  care  and  control  of  mental  defeo- 
tives. 
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In  Alaine  ail  hospitals  receiving  1 
financial  aid  from  the  state  are  re- 

quirod  to  receive  as  patients  without  I 
charge  inmates  of  the  state  schools  for  ' 
delinquent  boys  and  uh'Ib  when  the  , 
superintendents  of  aueli  Bchools  alukU 
notify  them  of  the  necessity. 

Beginning  in  July,  1914,  a  new  law 
Mill  make  a  remnrkublo  change  in  the 
dealings  vfith  children  of  the  state 
of  Ohio.  Any  (Jnlincjuent  minor,  in- 
Rtead  of  being  cojiimitted  to  any  cer- 
tain institution,  will  be  committed  to 
the  Board  of  Administration.  The 
board  has  been  authorized  to  erect  an 
institution  to  which  all  children,  de- 
fective, delinquent  or  dependent,  are 
to  be  committed,  to  be  afterwards 
nspifrnod  to  an  appropriate  institution 
or  otherwise  dealt  with.  The  pros- 
pect seems  that  when  all  the  defec- 
tives are  segregated  and  in  proper 
care,  and  the  normal  eliildrcn  have 
been  placed  in  good  homes  or  schools, 
the  tew  remaining  delinquents  will 
probably  be  such  as  can  best  bo  dealt 
with  by  prolialion,  so  that  th'^  old^ 
fashioned  juvenile  reformatories  will 
be  no  longer  necessary. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  now  employs  a 
welfare  worker,  paid  from  the  state 
treasury,  to  look  after  women  and 
girls  going  through  the  eourts.  All 
delinquent  and  dependent  children  in 


Arizona  are  now  under  the  jurisdle- 
tion  of  the  iudge  of  the  Superior 

Court    In  Colorado  it  is  forbidden  to 
^ive  publicity  to  court  cases  in  wliieh 
children  are  involved. 
Jttwile   Covrta.  — Many  amend* 

mcnts  are  report nrl  in  different  states, 
most  of  them  having  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  law,  increasing  the 
number  of  probation  officers,  ete.  In 
Washington  the  juvenile  court  is  no  v 
authorized  to  make  commitments  to 
the  state  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 
In  Indiana  and  Missouri  amendments 
to  the  ]:\\v  extend  the  8yH*'"^n  of  chil- 
dren's courts  to  every  county  of  theso 
states.  In  Ohio  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  juvenile  courts  has  been  extended; 
the  ajje  limit  of  children  has  -been 
raised  from  17  to  18  years,  and  any 
person  contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  child  is  amenable  to  the  juvenile 
court.  Alaska  has  juvenile  courts  in 
connection  with  the  present  commis- 
sioner's courts,  but  these  apply  only 
to  white  children,  although  efforts 
have  been  made  to  include  Indian 
children. 

'  For  the  first  time  since  they  were 
established,  the  children's  courts  in 
yew  York  City,  bep^inning  with  Jnn- 
uary,  1913,  have  had  something  like 
permanent  judges  to  preaida  otar 
them. 


COBBECnOV 


The  Criminal  Type.  — A  careful 

study  of  some  thousnnds  of  criminals 
hixn  been  concluded  in  England  at  the 
Parkhurst  Prison. 

The  conclusion  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Goriiip,  tlio  inp'li  rnl  olficer  of  the 
prison,  in  a  monograph  which  is  of 
extraordinary  scientific  and  human  in- 
terest, is  to  the  effect  that  criminals 
ns  individuals  po<;sess  no  characteris- 
tics, physical  or  mental,  which  are  not 
phared  by  all  people,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  one  of  degteo* 

Dr.  Goriti^''5  measurements  do  not 
bear  out  the  theory  propounded  by 
Lombroso  that  there  is  a  definite  crim- 
inal type,  and  that  it  in  even  possible 
to  know  the  various  kinds  of  criminals 
by  their  faces.  The  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  convict  are 
those  of  a  defective.  He  is  defective 
in  pliysical  strength,  weight,  stature, 
and  mental  capacity.  It  is  found  that 


in  height  and  bodily  weight  he  is 

very  markedly  inferior  tn  the  general 
average  of  the  population.  This  is 
the  only  solid  fact  ascertained  which 
might  suggest  the  existence  of  a  crim- 
inal typo.  The  different  classes  of 
criminals.  Dr.  Goring  shows,  do  not 
differ  markedly  amon^  themselves  or 
vary  much,  except  in  height  and 
weight,  from  the  standard  of  popula- 
tion, while  ha<!pital  inmates  who  are 
quite  free  from  crime,  but  of  weak 
physique,  in  many  characteristics  sigw 
nallv  resemble  the  malefactor.  Thieves 
and  burglars,  it  is  true,  are  unusually 
puny,  while  fraudulent  offenders  are 
commonly  as  tall  and  heavy  as  the 
?iverap:e  mrin,  this  i^  becan«!p  the 
fraudulent  olfender  is  drawn  from  a 
higher  elan  of  the  population  than 
the  thief. 

The  remarkable  inferiority  of  the 
criminal  in  height  and  weight  is  ei- 
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plained  very  aimplj.  Stature  and 
physique  arc  ondowments  which  enable 
a  man  readily  to  obtain  an  honest 
oecupatlcNL  ^We  might  easily  pro- 
duce statistics,"  says  Dr.  Gorin<i:,  "to  ; 
show  tliat  all  other  things  bcin;,' 
equal,  the  poor  man's  physique  serves 
frequently  as  the  easting  vote  det«r' 
mining  wlictlier  he  cm  easily  find  em- 
ployment or  be  uiu'!nplovnb?c.**  It  is 
for  this  reason  a|)t>arciitiy  and  no 
Other  that  erime  »  to  some  extent 
hereditary,  low  statnre  being  trans- 
mitted by  parents  to  their  progeny. 

The  criminur«  licalth  appeurs  to 
have  no  effect  upon  his  proclivity  to 
crime,  nor  is  it  true  that  drink  is  the 
cause  of  crime,  except  in  the  case  of 
violent  ollenses  against  the  person. 
Social  inequality,  often  paraocA  as 
the  true  cause,  appe:irs  to  liave  even 
less  to  do  with  making  a  criminal, 
but  a  low  standard  of  intelligence, 
often  amounting  to  mental  deficiency, 
has  been  found  in  the  vist  majority 
of  criminals.  Dr.  Goring  concludes: 
*The  chief  source  of  the  high  degree 
of  relationship  between  weak  niiiulod- 
re^^s  and  crime  prnh.ibly  rc^'ules  in 
that  fact.  The  thing  which  we  call 
criminality  and  which  leads  to  the 
perpetration  of  m:iny,  if  not  most 
nnti  social  offenses  to-day,  is  not  in- 
herent wickedness,  but  natural  stupid- 
ity." His  monograph  is  epoch-making 
in  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  results  in  criminolo^ry  by  the 
statistical  treatment  of  facts,  which 
in  a  erude  form  ore  without  seientifle 
value, 

Lynchings.— During  tlie  t<^n  months 
of  1013  ending  Nov.  1,  there  were  45 
lynchings  in  the  United  States,  four 
less  than  during  the  same  months  of 
1912.  Of  the  victims  only  seven  were 
charged  witli  rape;  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  were  negroes.  In  one 
case  the  mob  was  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  giiilt  of  the  accused  and  a 
later  mass  meeting  condemned  the 
Ijmching.  In  several  cases  innocence 
•was  proved  a  day  or  two  later.  The 
eherilT  at  Spartansburfr,  S.  C,  in  spito 
of  the  fact  that  dyuaniito  was  iiscd. 
prevented  a  mob  from  lyncliing  a  ne- 
gro accused  of  assaulting  a  white 
woman.  The  negro  was  later  tried 
before  a  white  jury  and  acquitted. 
It  is  notable  that  this  occurred  in  a 
itate  whose  Governor  at  the  last 


meeting  of  the  House  of  GoTemora, 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  lynch 
law. 

Penal  Legislation.— In  California  it 

is  made  a  penal  offense  to  expose  or 
to  threaten  to  expose  a  paroled  pris- 
oner. A  rigorous  law  also  prohibits 
the  use  of  erue!  and  unusual  punish- 
nunts  in  penal  institutions,  especially 
the  strait-jaeket,  the  gag,  the  thumb- 
screw, and  tricing  up.  Every  warden 
is  to  keep  a  punishment  record,  in 
which  each  instance  of  punishment 
must  be  entered. 

In  Indiana  a  fine,  which  may  be  as 
high  as  15,000,  with  imprisonment  for 
six  months  in  the  county  jail,  may  be 
impo^rd  on  a  person  contributing  to 
tiie  delinquency  of  a  ward  of  the 
girls'  school;  very  heavy  additional 
punishments  are  authorized  for  the 
crime  of  rajie. 

In  Nebraska  unnatural  vice  is  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  up  to  20 
years ;  a  similar  law  has  been  enacted, 
in  Oregon. 

In  North  Carolina  the  bigamy  law 
is  made  more  severe,  while  the  mini« 
mum  sentence  of  a  convicted  horse 
thief  is  reduced  from  five  years  to 
four  months. 

In  Nebraska  it  is  now  a  felony  to 
furnlsli  cocaine,  morphine  or  similar 
drugs  or  intoxicating  liquor  to  any 
inmate  of  a  penal  institution,  or  to 
supply  the  same  to  an  employee  for 
the  use  of  inmates,  except  on  a  pre- 
scription of  a  practicing  physician  and 
the  consent  of  the  institution  author!* 
tics.  The  penalty  is  one  to  five  years 
in  prii^on.  The  same  penalty  is  pro* 
vided  for  furnishing  firearms  or  other 
weapons  to  an  inmate. 

The  electric  chair  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  gallows  in  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  and  Nebraska.  In  Washing- 
ton capital  punishment  has  been 
abolished  and  the  penalty  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree  is  life  imprison- 
ment.   (See  also  IX,  Criminal  Law.) 

Penal  Institutions. — A  course  at  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  On  the  psy- 
chology of  the  abnormal  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  William  Healy.  It  was  in- 
tended for  those  who,  whether  in  pub- 
lic schools,  juvenile  courts,  prisons  or 
other  institntioTT^,  have  to  df>  pr^^fos- 
sionally  wi'h  :ibnormal  individuals. 
A  notable  arti'ointment  has  been  that 
of  a  puuolu^i^t  of  national  reputation, 
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from  another  state,  to  the  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  Prison  Service 
of  ^lassachiisetts,  the  ciiairmanship  of 
the  Prison  Commission.  Mr.  Kaudall, 
the  appointee,  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Minnesota  !Stat<-'  lleforiiiatory 
for  many  years.  He  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  new  law 
providing  lor  the  use  of  prisoners  in 
reclaiming  waste  land  and  in  culti- 
vating it  to  produce  material  to  be 
used  in  other  state  institutions,  and 
for  the  sale  of  the  land  after  it  has 
been  reclaimed.  The  roport  of  the 
Massachusetts  C  o  m  m  i  &  i  o  n,  1912, 
shows  »  dcerease  in  commitments  to 
prison  of  1,424  from  the  preceding 
year.  The  netiml  prison  population 
also  had  decreased  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  from  6,664  -in  December,  1911, 
to  6,086  in  December,  1912.  The  de- 
crease in  number  has  been  steady  since 
1907,  when  the  number  was  7,599. 

The  Governor  of  Delaware  belieres 
that  the  reason  that  the  state  is  com- 
paratively free  from  professional  crim- 
inals, notwithstanding  that  the  city 
of  Wilmington  is  oonveniently  sii' 
uated  between  and  near  four  great 
cities,  13  becanse  the  j)rofcssional  is 
shrewd  enough  to  avoid  the  whipping- 
post. A  jail  sentence  means  little  to 
fiuch  men,  hut  they  canndt  =f:i:i  !  the 
humiliation  and  physical  pain  of  the 
lash.  Tliat  the  (jovernor  voices  an 
opinion  of  the  people  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  ministers  in  Wilmington,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  a  resolutiim  against  the  whip- 

l>\T\f^  post. 

The  turmoil  in  the  prison  situation 
in  New  York  State  continues,  and 
other  disasters  have  occurred.  A  fire 
in  the  shops  at  Sing  Sing  on  July  22, 
causing  a  loss  of  $150,000  to  $200,000, 
was  followed  by  a  mutiny  and  strike 
of  several  hundred  prisoners.  For 
nearly  a  wpok  noma  ??00  prisoners 
were  locked  in  their  cells.  A  grand 
jury  investigation  of  Sing  Sing  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  the  warden 
on  charges  of  improper  administra- 
tion, especially  in  doubling  up  pris- 
oners and  mingling  the  diseased  and 
well.  A  report  on  Sing  Sing,  published 
in  the  New  York  World  of  Aii;r.  -1 
and  reprinted  in  The  Delinquent  for 
September,  shows  that  no  conderana- 
iioD  of  this  prison  hitherto  publidied 


is  too  severe.  The  report  records  that 

the  present  "warden  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  improve  conditions,  and  that 
already  he  has  improved  the  discipline 
and  cleanliness  of  the  place. 

It  is  reported  by  the  American 
Prison  Association  that  five  per  cent, 
of  aU  convicts  received  at  the  Indiana 
State  Prison  are  insane  as  the  lesult 
of  disease. 

The  German  Government  has  sent 
four  commissioners  to  study  the  penal 
institutions,  especially  the  refoima- 
torie*^,  of  this  conntrr. 

Prison  Management  and  Piison  Ke- 
form.— From  nearly  every  state  come 
reports  of  improved  prison  managie- 
mcnt ;  in  most  capea  the  improvomcnta 
are  toward  a  milder,  more  humane 
system  of  dbcipline,  greater  care  for 
health,  better  food,  and  a  recognition 
tliat  convicts  are  human  beings,  and 
neither  beasts  nor  machines.  Special 
notes  on  more  humanized  systems 
I  ome  from  CSaIifomia»  Ibwa»  M'^'^'g^ffi^ 
Nebraska,  and  Ohio. 

Compensation  to  prisoners  for  their 
labor  in  prison  b  now  the  law  In  at 
least  six  states.  In  the  Kansas  prison 
a  daily  wage,  varying  with  the  ca- 
pacity for  labor,  is  provided,  half  being 
used  for  dependents  where  there  are 
such.  The  same  is  done  in  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  and  Wi<ronv;ui.  In  Delaware, 
for  the  convict  iai^ur  that  is  used  on 
the  roads,  the  county  pays  the  work- 
liouse  truste^H  75  cents  per  man  per 
day,  part  of  which  goes  to  the  prison- 
er. In  California  a  new  law  provides 
for  an  indemnity  to  prisoners  who 
have  served  sentence  on  a  proved  un- 
just conviction.  Wisconsin  also  has 
a  new  law  providing  for  compensation 
to  innocent'  persons  sentraeed  to  prhi* 
on  throuLrh  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Tlie  maximum  sum  that  can  be  award* 
ed  in  such  a  case  is  )i<d,000. 

Strict  medical  inspection  of  each 
new  prisoner  rr-ceived  and  all  neces- 
sary treatment  to  put  him  in  as  per- 
fect health  as  possible,  is  the  rule  in 
California,  and  the  old  prisoners  are 
reeeiving  the  same  examination  and 
treatment  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
grading  system  has  been  introduced. 

In  Nebraska  the  desperate  prison 
mutiny,  wliieh  wa^  rr^ported  last  year, 
di'rloscd  many  evils  which  n'nv  Inu-s 
and  methods  are  being  employed  to 
remedy.    The  prisoners  are  now 
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grftded,  a  good  seliool  is  conducted,  the 

food  and  clothing  have  been  improved, 
and  great  care  is  exercised  to  exclude 
liquor,  drugs,  and  weapons  (see  "Penal 
Legislatioii,"  mtpra).  The  Board  of 
Control  keeps  an  account  with  each 
prisoner  and  sets  aside  half  of  his 
wages  to  be  paid  monthly  to  his  de- 

Kndents,  if  any,  or  inTwted  for  his 
nefit,  and  paid  lb  him  in  three 
quarterly  pnyTn7nt3  aftor  his  relense. 
Many  new  buildings  are  in  progress. 

An  act  directs  the  GoTemor  of  Ohio 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  select  a 
rural  site  for  tlio  ppnitentiary,  and 
makes  an  appropriation  for  land  and 
buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the 
sale  of  the  present  Site  in  the  city  of 
Columbus  will  bring  a  lar?e  return. 

After  a  week  spent  in  the  State 
Prison  at  Auhum,  where  he  was  treats 
ed  in  ei'ery  way  as  a  convict,  even 
undergoincr  confinement  in  the  dark 
cell  for  a  slight  infraction  of  a  prison 
role,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  New  Yoric  State  Pris- 
on Commi^slnn.  Tins  made  a  spries  of 
recommendations  for  reform  in  prison 
managraient  which  are  rery  instme> 
tive.  Among  his  recommendations  are 
that  the  men's  personal  dij^ily  sliall 
be  respected  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
being  allowed  to  bathe  in  privacy; 
that  the  bathing  should  be  more  fre- 
quent than  once  a  week  for  men  en- 
gaged in  hard  manual  labor ;  that  con- 
victs should  be  allowed  three  suits 
of  underwear  so  that  tlioy  ^Ynl!]«I  not 
hnve  to  remain  without  chanp^e  for  a 
number  of  days  and  nights;  that  pris- 
oners should  be  allowed  to  read  news> 
papers  and  magazines;  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  write  more  fro- 

Juently  and  not  be  deprived  of  their 
riends  and  family  entirely;  thai'  tea 
should  bp  abolishod  nnd  cofTee  im- 
proved, altlioufili  the  ro<^t  of  the  food 
IS  good;  that  the  punishment  cells  in 
which  not  only  the  amount  of  bread, 
but  also  the  amount'  of  water,  is  lim- 
ited to  a  small  quantity  show  a  sys- 
tem which  is  brutal  and  unnecessary; 
that  there  should  be  some  grading  in 
punishment'',  so  that  the  punishment 
should  not  be  the  same  for  wliisperinff 
as  for  assault.  Of  the  general  prison 
system,  Mr.  Osborne  sayst 

_  I  am  aoore  tban  ever  conflrmHI  fbst 
the  prison  system  l^*  slnniinrlv  nnlntoIH- 
gent,  InelEectlyo  aud  cruel.  .  .  .  The 
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prison  system  Is  absolntely  a  form  of 

slavery,  and  all  the  great  truths  enun- 
ciated by  Lincoln  and  otljcrs  atralnst 
npjn*o  slavery  are  JtiPt  n<'  appllf^able  to 

(irlsnn  slnvory.  It  (nk^s  from  tho  convict 
lis  IniTivltliinl  Initial  ivi^  niu]  frfodom  of 
action  and  he  becomes  an  Irresponsible 
automaton.  When  he  returns  to  the  out- 
side world,  therefore^  he  finds  he  is 
unable  to  resume  hts  own  Initiative  and 
to  ho  the  puld'*  of  his  own  destinies. 

From  th<>  first  uiomont  that  a  man 
arrives  In  prison  ho  Is  mafh'  to  realize 
flmt  lip  [<  no  lon^rer  an  Intllvlduul  hnmnn 
f)t  lT!pr.  IIo  Is  only  one  very  unimportant 
unit  in  a  community  which  Is  undorgolng 
penance  for  certain  crimes,  and  the  pen- 
ance tfllTers  only  In  tho  matter  of  dura- 
tion. Each  man  ceases  to  be  an  indt- 
vidnal  and  becomes  a  moving  antomattm 
in  a  gray  suit. 

The  CSovemor  of  Massachusetts  ree- 

ommends  three  important  chancres  in 
penal  affairs:  first,  more  buildings 
for  defective-delinquents;  second,  ex- 
pert alienists  to  assist  in  proper  treat- 
ment of  female  defective-delinquents; 
and  third,  the  making  of  a  report  by 
the  Prison  Commission  upon  the  best 
methods  of  providing  for  those  now 
in  prison.  He  also  favors  prison 
pehools  in  five  houses  of  correction, 
plans  for  the  conduct  of  which  should 
be  devised  by  the  state  Board  of  Edn- 
caf inn. 

Henceforth,  soldiers  who  are  in  pris- 
on for  purely  military  offenses,  not 
involving  any  criminal  act,  will  bo 
mads  elicrible  for  rer-nlistment  in  the 
service,  tlnia  t'ivinir  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  honorable  discharge. 
They  are  to  have  military  training 
'birinq:  their  sent  once  and  will  bo  al- 
io uo<l  many  soldiers'  privile^res.  Or- 
ganizations to  be  known  as  disci- 
plinary companies  will  be  made  at 
the  two  military  prisons.  A  sharp 
distinction  will  he  made  between  pris- 
oners convicted  of  crime  and  those 
who  have  violated  military  regula* 
tions.  The  m-^n  Avill  ho  known  by 
name  instead  of  numl)or,  v.  ill  he  per- 
mitted to  converse  and  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  prisoners.  Ther 
will  have  a  thorough  course  of  mOi- 
tary  training. 

Prison  Amelioration.— That  convicts 
are  not  sent  to  prison  to  be  punished, 
hut  that  they  are  punished  Dy  being 
sent  to  prison,  is  becoming  an  aeeeptca 
doctrine.  Incidentally  this  leads  to 
numerous  efforts  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  while  in  bondage.  At  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  for  ex- 
ample, there  ia  a  private  bathroom 
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where  each  sqtiAd  bailiei  weddy,  at  so  lenisBt  %  mAtat.  Bm  iwralrM  m 

BUtPd  hours,  and  none  but  men  he-  systematic  search  of  the  cells  everv 
longing  with  thia  squad  are  allowed  ;  dav,  he  requires  every  a>>lf>-bodiod 
in  the  room.   Prisoners  are  allowed  prisoner  to  do  some  aort  oi  work,  and 


to  receive  daily  newspapers  and  maga 
zines  when  sent  direct  from  the  pub- 
lisher. Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
subscribe  to  some  paper  or  periodical. 
First-grade  prisoners  ars  sUowed  to 


he  has  barred  Tisits  from  lawyers  of 

the  anihulance-cliasing  type,  and  has 
appointed  a  sp^ial  investi^ting  ofii- 
eer  to  consider  ail  applications  for 
pardons  and  paroles.  £fo  hns  stopped 


write  one  letter  each  week,  second-  j  fr5cnd3  and  relatives  of  convicts  from 
grade  men  one  letter  every  two  weeks,  j  sending  Imskcts  of  food  and  dainties 
Mid  tltird*gmd«  men  one  letter  per  j  into  the  prison ;  he  found  that  many 
month.   The  food  is  substantial,  well-  of  the  prisoners  were  getting  cocaine 

cooked  and  8?rvpd,  an*!  eaoh  man  gets 'or  opium  by  this  means,  so  hs  cut  ofT 


as  much  as  he  can  cat.  During  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months  all  in- 
mates are  allowed  one  hour's  recre- 
ation each  pleasant  day.  The  new 
recreation  field  outside  the  walls  of 
the  prison,  where  first-grade  men  will 
be  allowed  to  indulge  la  baseball, 
quoits,  and  similar  games  in  pleasant 
weather,  is  about  completed.  The  old 
straw  Tiiattresses  are  oeing  destroved 
and  replaced  with  first-class  kapok 
matfreuses  as  fast  a«  ihr>v  ran  be 
made.  Inmates  are  allowed  to  talk 
in  the  shops  when  necessary,  when 
marchinrr  through  the  yard  and  In 
their  cells,  freely.  Dead%ibnf^e  ia  no 
longer  enforced.  These  and  other  re- 
forms in  the  way  of  amelioration  have 
been  put  in  effect,  beginning  in  :Mav. 
1913;  the  result  is  said  to  be  that 
while  in  April  the  punishment  record 
was  about  180,  in  September  lees  than 
30  men  were  punisned  for  violation 
of  the  prison  rules. 

Prison  reform  in  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary begins  with  the  treattaient  of 
the  new  convict  on  reception.  The 
wnrden  believes  that  no  man  can  be 
reformed  unless  he  is  treated  with 
some  degree  of  respect.  Arrivals  are 
now  carried  fo  the  privacy  of  the 
deputy  warfien's  ofTico  and  sear^^hed. 
They  get  a  little  friendly  talk  and  are 
tol  l  that  if  their  conduct  is  gocd  they 
will  have  nri  rr^ellent  chance  of  get- 
ting out  with  the  minin^nm  term  un- 
der the  new  indetermiimte-sentence 
law.  Prisoners  are  no  longer  exhib« 
Sted  to  vi'-ifnrs.  A  record  is  kept  of 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  every 
prisoner.  Solitary  confinement  has 
been  abolished.  The  prisoners  are  al- 
lowed fo  jilay  l»a'-;r'l;r\ll  m  the  mom- 
ingfl,  and  tliLV  liavr  organized  a  band 
to  play  at  meal  times.    All  of  the 

warden^  refonns,  thou^^,  are  not  of 
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the  supply  and  sent  the  '"dope"  tiends 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  The 
%vardcn  has  ordered  the  guards  not  to 
smoke  on  duty  and  has  prohibited 
their  congregating  in  the  prison  yards. 
He  has  installed  the  finger-print  iden- 
tification system  in  the  HertiUon  de- 
partment, 'lie  ii'l-nvs  lilicrtifs  to  first- 
term  prisoners  which  are  not  allowed 
to  "repeaters."  Discharged  prisoners 
are  fitted  with  a  dark  blue  suit,  Biieh 
as^  any  self-respecting  business  man 
might  wear.  Every  discharged  pris- 
oner is  also  given  $10  in  cash. 

Libraries  are  found  In  most  pris- 
ons. Indiana  reports  excellent  results 
from  thi  co&peration  of  the  state  Li- 
brary Oommission  with  the  prison 
managements.  A  comparison  of  the 
use  of  the  library  in  the  Reformatory 
for  Men  with  a  public  library  of 
about  the  same  alw  is  instructive.  In 
the  Reformatory  with  a  library  of 
9 MO  volumes,  an  income  of  $1,000, 
and  a  population  of  1,177,  the  annual 
circulation  was  176,714.  In  the  public 
library  of  9.^00  volumes  with  an  in- 
come of  $n.0O0  and  a  population  of 
8,500,  the  circulation  was  3ti,000.  With 
the  same  number  of  volumes,  one- 
third  the  income  and  one-sixth  of  the 
population,  the  reformatory  circulates 
nearly  live  times  as  many  books  as  a 
good  public  library.  Nearly  all  the 
librario.';  of  the  penal  and  correctitmal 
institutions  of  the  state  have  been  re- 
organized under  the  supervision  of  the 
Library  Commission.  The  same  is 
true  of  most  of  the  state  benevolent 

institutions. 

^Motion  pictures  are  a  regular  fea* 
ture  of  the  Sunday  schedule  in  the 
Montana  penitentiary.  Admittance  to 
the  show  depends  on  the  merit  marks 
to  the  convict's  credit,  so  that  the 
privilege  beiomee  an  aid  to  discipline. 
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The  time  wUl  come  wlien  temporary '  a  civilian  as  head  teacher.  T]io  mnin 
loss  of  privileges  will  be  the  only  I  purpose  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  tho 
*  *  '-•^^ —  '   conviets  to  read,  lo  that  the  library 


form  of  puaiahment  neeesaary  in  pris 
ons ;  then  the  diadplinaty  oflfioeiB  will 
be  the  ones  moat  eager  to  invent  new 

privileges. 

One  of  the  innoTatione  made  in  the 
Federal  Prison  at  Leavenworth  ia  a 

unique  court  which  meets  every  morn- 
ing in  the  ottice  of  the  deputy  warden. 
Sometimes  there  are  half  a  dosen 
easee  on  the  docket,  sometimes  only 
one  among  tlie  1,200  prisoners.  The 
severest  penally  is  not  what  are  usu* 
ally  called  puniahmente,  but  the  with> 
drawal  of  the  privilege  of  basball 
tickets.  There  are  four  teams  in  the 
Prison  League. 

The  new  prison  in  Minnesota  is  to 
be  well  lighted  in  every  part;  prac- 
tically one-third  of  the  outside  of  the 
cellhouses  will  be  of  glass.  The  farm 
contains  160  aeres,  which  includes  a 
spring  with  a  capacity  of  l^SOOjOOO 
gals,  of  pure  rold  water  daily. 

The  citizens  oi  Jeffersonville,  Xnd., 
gave  an  entertainment  and  dinner  to 
the  1,200  inmates  of  the  State  Re- 
formatory, in  appreciation  of  their 
services  in  preventing  inundation  of 
the  eity  by  the  flood  of  March  29  to 
April  5.  For  four  days  and  nighta 
these  convicts  worked  as  hard  as 
though  their  own  homes  were  imper- 


may  be  effective,  in  the  Ksnsss  peni- 
tentiary at  Lansing!:  a  numbf^r  of 
courses  of  instruction  are  bemg  given 
to  the  convicts  by  the  Sinte  Agneul- 
tural  CoU^.  Every  extension  course 
ofTcred  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  is 
ollered  to  any  prisoner  who  cares  to 
take  it'.  A  fee  of  a  dollar^  wbieh  ia 
only  a  fraction  of  what  is  diarged 
others  and  which  does  not  cover  the 
postage  on  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence, IS  asked,  thus  avoiding  the  ap- 
pearance  of  an  act  of  charity.  The 
courses  available  to  prisoners,  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  heads 
of  the  eoUege  departments,  are  agri- 
culture, engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. {Specific  phases  of  each  are 
dealt  with,  such  as  soils,  stock  breed- 
ing, farm  blaeksmithing,  farm  drain* 
ago;  carpentry  and  building,  shop  me- 
chanical drawing,  shop  mathematics, 
gasoline  cnginesi  cooking,  sewing, 
home  sanitation.  The  work  offered  m 
these  courses  is  intended  not  to  sup- 
plant, but  to  supplement,  such  educa- 
tional facilities  as  are  furnished  by 
the  penltentiuy  itself.  The  peniten- 
tiary is  visited  at  intervals  by  one 
of  the  extension  professors,  who  talks 
with  the  men  personally,  endeavoring 


iled  and  at  times  they  risked  life  and  to  interest  them  in  extmsion  oourees. 


limb  to  save  property  in  a  city  where 
they  were  prisoners. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  the 
warden  has  organized  an  orchestra 
which  plays  durmg  meal  hours.  ^lost 
of  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra 
and  in  a  band  which  is  another  fea- 
ture of  the  prison  have  been  bought 
by  the  prisoners  themselves  from  the 
monger  allowance  the  state  makes 
them  for  luxuries. 

Stripes  were  abolished  at  San  Quen- 
tin  Prison,  California,  except  for  bad 
br'hn%  ior,  on  ^ily  fl,  the  same  day  the 
new  ceil  block  was  occupied. 

Public  eentiraent  is  needed  16  sup- 
port the  movement  for  efficient 
schools  in  the  prisons.  These  arc  of 
recent  crigin,  but  with  all  their  de- 
fects, which  are  many,  they  are  a 
means  of  untold  good.  A  recent  paper 
in  The  Dcfinqitf  'f  calls*  attention  to 
them  and  reports  on  44,  of  which  19 
are  day  &choola  and  27  are  held  in  the 
evening.  Thirty-three  of  them  have 


helping  them  decide  what  lines  to  pur- 
sue, and  encouraging  them  in  their 
study.  The  prison  chaplain  is  giving 
vigorous  assmanee  in  the  work. 

Prison  Labor. — The  ynr  10 If^  will 
be  memorable  in  prison  aliairs  lor  the 
remarkable  development  of  out-door 
labor  for  convicts.  As  a  necessary 
condition  of  this  has  come  the  exten- 
sion of  tlio  so-called  honor  svRtcm, 
which  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the 
plan  of  making  "trusties,"  which  pris- 
ons Inve  long  practiced.  The  out- 
door lal>or  seems  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  road  making  and  [arm- 
ing. The  reports  below  on  the  honor 
system  and  road  making  nnd  farming 
by  convicts  cannot  he  strictly  confined 
to  their  subjects,  since  the  different 
kinds  of  work  are  done  at  the  sama 
prison  and  snmetimes  by  the  samt 
gangs  at  difTr  rrnt  times. 

^The  contract  and  lease  systems  are 
slowly  dying  out.  One  or  two  spee* 
taeular  atiselcs  on  them  have  bestt 
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articles  for  state  use.  Convict  IalK>r 
may  be  let  to  Btata  imf  itutiou  or  to 

municipal  authorities,  in  which  case 
the  wages  must  not  be  less  than  75 
cents  per  day,  of  which  one-tliird  shall 
be  credited  to  the  eoaviet.  An  a|>pro- 
priation  was  made  for  a  bindcr-t\vin3 
j)lant  to  be  used  if  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol deem  advisable.  Wisconsin  lias 
a  new  law  for  employing  convicti  on 
(he  sUto'iiM  pUtt,  alio  in  road  mak* 


made  during  the  jrear.  Many  gov- 
ernors in  their  annual  mceeages  of 

1913  advocated  the  abolition  of  con- 
tract labor  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  road  making,  produce  raising, 
and  induatriee.  Another  reeommenda- 

tion  frcfiucntly  made  was  that  of  a 
blate  penal  farm  lor  nusdcinean;^.nt':5 
to  take  the  place  of  the  county  juxi 
as  a  place  of  serving  sentence. 

In  Rhode  Island  actions  have  been 
brought  by  an  cx-convict  against  two 
priaoii  labor  contractors  to  lucover 
wages  for  work  performed  for  them 
under  contract  laljor  in  the  State 
Prison  and  the  Trovidence  County  jail. 
The  claim  is  made  that  compulsory 
labor  of  this  kind  is  slavery  and  that 
as  the  constitution  of  Rhode  Island 
prohibits  slavery,  the  prison-labor  con- 
tiaeta  are  unconstitutional.  Article 
1,  section  4,  of  the  constitution 
reads:  "Slavery  will  not  be  permitted 
in  this  state."  The  constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  states 
except  Rhode  Island,  Maryland  and 
Vermont,  in  substance  prohibit  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude  except 
as  ptinishment  for  erinte,  but  no  such 
exception  is  in  the  constitution  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  case  is  now  in 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  A  similar 
case  is  pendmg  in  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  15oston. 

In  Connecticut  a  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  study  contract  labor 
Sn  the  state  prison  and  county  jails. 
Contract  lal)or  lias  been  finally  pro- 
hibited, usually  alter  a  ion;:  stnijrplc, 
in  Nebraska,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
and  Washington;  in  New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina  the  laws  provldL-  that 
when  present  contracts  expire  there 
shall  i»e  no  renewals  or  new  ones 
made.  In  Iowa,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, clTurta  against  contract  labor 
appear  to  have  reasonable  prospects 
of  success.  In  Missouri  contract  labor, 
which  was  to  be  abolished,  has  been 
given  a  new  Ica^c  of  life, 

Tim  Federal  Prison  at  Atlanta  has 
a  model  poultry  farm,  begun  in  May,  ployed  outside  the  walls,  24  being 
1012,  and  highly  successful.  The  about  the  buildings.  The  rest,  in 
birds  are  fancy  stock,  not  utility  pangs  varying  in  number  from  40  to 
fowls,  althoii;.'h  tlie  prison  hospital  four,  have  been  at  work  in  quarries, 
and  tuberculosis  camp  are  supplied  farms,  experimental  roads  and  grounds 


One  of  the  notable  pieces  of  prison 
work  of  the  year  was  the  building  by 

inmate  labor  of  the  enclosure  wall  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory 
at  Rahway.  It  is  25  ft.  high  and 
3,300  ft.  long.  In  its  construction 
1,000  cub.  yds.  of  earth  were  exca- 
vated, 225.225  ft.  of  steel  reenlorce 
nient  erected,  iia,jUU  binding  rods 
placed,  and  6,600  tons  of  concrete 
handled.  The  work  was  completed  in 
34(>  days  at  a  cost  of  $21,008,  the 
estimated  cost  by  contract  being  $5.1,- 
000.  During  the  building  the  inmates 
mixed  and  placed  the  concrete  at  the 
rate  of  nine  tons  per  hour. 

During  the  Hoods  in  Mississippi  in 
April  many  convicts  were  employed 
on  the;  levees,  and  their  work  undoubt- 
edly saved  the  levees  from  brealcing 
in  a  number  of  places. 

A  force  of  prisoners  from  the  West- 
ern Penitentiary  is  en^raged  in  build- 
ing a  new  prisou  in  lYnnsylvania, 
which  t'le  Governor  and  warden  have 
resolved  ^^liall  be  a  model. 

A  ir;:;iuia  still  has  contract  labor, 
although  with  a  higher  rate  of  daily 
pay  than  formerly.  The  road  force 
is  incre5»ed  to  600  men.  All  jail- 
sentenced  men  work  on  the  roads. 
A  new  law  allows  a  limited  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  in  limestone 
grin  din  IX. 

The  Honor  System. — The  honor  pv^- 
tem  is  spreading  rapidly,  with  local 
modiftcations,  throughout  the  nation. 
Of  the  1,700  men  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Columbus,  0.,  about  300  are  em- 


with  eggs  and  poultry  from  the  farm. 

In  Nebraska  a  new  law  provides 
that  th'^  labor  of  convicts  shall  be 
used  as  far  as  possible  in  making 


of  other  institutions,  such  as  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  6oma 
of  the  smaller  gangs  have  as  foreman 
a  selected  convict:  n(uie  is  in  charga 
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of  armed  guard*.  Most  of  the  gangs 

arn  Iodised  in  cnmp'^  nt  t^i<^  places  of 
work,  the  minority  retiirninf?  to  the 
prbon  to  sleep.  Some  of  the  gangs 
work  in  places  40  miles  away  from 
tho  pri-^on.  Of  ihn  fiv^t  DOr?  in  linnor 
squads  since  April,  1913,  18  have  vio- 
lated their  trust  and  walked  away, 
nine  of  whom  have  been  retnmed,  mrnk* 
in  iT  less  than  three  per  cent,  recorded  as 
escapes.  The  results  are  so  satiafac- 
torj  that  the  plan  is  accepted  as  a 
regulAr  p«rt  of  the  prison  system. 

Pinrn  the  passapfe  hy  the  Ulinois 
legislature  of  the  Ticc  bill,  which  be- 
came elTcctive  July  1,  the  warden  of 
the  Joliet  State  Prison  has  organized 
a  group  of  road-worlccr^  frnm  nrnonc: 
the  prisoners.  The  experiment  is  now 
being  tried  out  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem. A  gang  of  prisoners  were  at 
work  near  Ornn  1  T)i7foT7r  when  a  fire 
broke  out  at  a  iar^^e  dairy  farm  in 
the  vicinity.  The  gang  foreman  led 
the  convicts  on  a  hard  run  to  the 
farm.  The  men  v  :  rr  hreathless  "vv!:oti 
they  arrived.  The  barns  and  several 
outbuildings  were  in  flames.  A 
bucket  brigade  was  fonned  and  by 
hard  work  the  fire  was  prevented 
from  reaching  the  farmhouse.  The 
bams  and  contents  were  destroyed, 
although  the  convicts  made  heroic  ef- 
forts  to  remove  the  horses.  One  con- 
vict climbed  through  the  flames  to  the 
top  of  the  windmill  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  wet  blanket  extinguished  the 
flames  in  that  structure.  After  the 
fire  they  returned  to  camp. 

When  the  honor  system  of  prison 
labor,  with  outdoor  work  for  the  pris- 
oners, was  begun  in  tlio  far  West, 
sceptics  said  it  might  bo  possible,  un- 
der exceptional  circumstMces,  to  use 
it  with  success,  but  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly iinsuitrd  to  the  erowdod  cen- 
ters of  population.    But  Columbus,  O.,  i  souri.   He  declares  that  the  movement 


with  all  nece<t<?ary  qualiflcatfons,  the 

facts  are  sufficiently  remarkaWf  nnd 
the  consequences  have  been  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  inspire  a  profound 
hope  that  the  day  is  dawnmg  when 
we  shall  learn  how,  b^  sane  and  nor- 
mal methods,  materially  to  reduce 
crime  and  its  consequences. 

The  honor  system  was  reported  In 
the  last  i?sue  of  the  Year  V<nnv:  as 
having  been  used  to  a  small  extent 
at  the  new  state  prison  at  Great' 
Meadows.  N.  Y.  During  1913  it  hss 
been  greatly  extended  until  now  a 
large  majority  of  the  convicts  are  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  and  otherwise 
outdoors,  and  there  is  as  yet'  no  wall 
around  the  pri'^on. 

In  Oregon  so  many  so-called  "honor 
men"  are  working  outside  the  walls 
that  an  outside  dormitory  has  been 
built  for  them.  One  reason  alleged 
for  this  is  that  the  honor  men  have 
caused  trouble  by  bringing  liquor  and 
drugs  into  the  prison  for  other  pris- 

onors. 

Road  Making  by  Convicts. — New  or 
amended  laws  authorizing  convict  la- 
bor on  roads  are  reported  from  Dela- 
ware. Indiana,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Colorado,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  So 
far,  wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
the  results  have  been  fairly  sati'^fnn. 
tory;  in  some  states  the  satisfaction 
has  been  marked,  notably  in  Colorado, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Thr  roinrni'^sioner  of  Roads  of  Ken- 
tucky has  made  a  study  of  the  results  . 
of  convict  road  work  in  various  states, 
his  conclusions  being  highly  favor- 
able to  the  plan.  His  inquiry  covered 
the  states  of  Georgia,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Ore- 
gon. Virginia.  Washington,  and  Mis- 


is  in  a  densely  populated  section,  and 
Great  Meadows,  N.  Y.,  is  only  70  miles 
from  Albany  and  nearsr  to  rrtriny 
other  towns.  Of  course  no  prison 
management  has  yet  ever  attempted 
the  experiment  of  putting  all  their 
men  on  honor.  Perhaps  a  larger  pro- 
portion are  so  placed  at  Great  Mead- 
ows than  in  any  other  prison,  hut 
that  is  because  the  prisoners  there 
are  a  picked  lot,  transferred  from 
Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Clinton,  as 
being  those  most'  refomable.  Tet, 
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13  growing.  In  every  case  the  sani- 
tary benefit  to  the  men  employed  is 
grivit,  the  discipline  is  easily  enforced. 
The  work  is  very  profitable  to  the 
community  and  of  the  means  for  get« 
ting  good  roads  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important. 

In  Colorado,  of  800  inmates  of  the 
state  prison,  more  than  400  are  lo- 
cated at  various  camps  throughout 
tho  strife,  engaged  in  road  building, 
and  the  warden  reports  that  he  has 
demands  for  five  times  as  many  men 
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M  are  •▼aflable.  During  tbe  past 

two  year3  tlm  ronvirta  liavp  done 
^GnOOO  worth  of  work  on  1h;;'  r^afls, 
at  a  iractiuii  of  Ihe  ordinary  cost  by 
contract.  The  labor  has  not  competed 
with  free  lahor,  since  the  counties 
could  not  have  afforded  to  do  the 
work  on  any  other  plan.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  men  so  employed  make 
good  after  dischnr^r. 

The  prison  camp  in  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  convicts  are 
employed  at  road  building.  Is  said  to 
be  an  outcome  of  suggestions  made 
by  Governor  Wilson.  It  ia  marvcl- 
ously  successful  in  furnishing  health- 
fal  labor  that  is  profitable  to  the 
etnfo  and  beneficial  to  the  convict. 
Some  prisoners  have  been  employed 
repairinfr  a  public  road  near  Treuton, 
and  similar  work  has  been  done  in 
Essex  County  with  prisoners  from 
the  county  penitentiary.  A  second 
state  convict  camp  has  been  begun  in 
a  sonthem  county.  The  first  report 
rofom mends  that  the  system  be  con- 
tinued and  developed.  There  was  not 
a  single  case  of  insubordination  or 
insolence  during  the  test.  The  pris- 
oners re^nird  labor  on  the  roads  not 
as  a  hardship,  but  as  a  reward  for 
good  conduct.  The  State  Forestry 
Commission  proposes  to  use  the  con- 
victs on  the  forest  roads  in  certain 
parts  of  the  state.  These  roads  act 
as  fire  lines,  and  as  they  have  been 
neglected  recently,  their  chief  purpose, 
thnt  of  stopping  the  sweep  of  forest 
fires,  is  not  met*.  The  convicts  will 
trim  tbe  brush  on  ^ther  side  of  the 
ronds  and  widen  the  fire  lines  by  sev- 
eral feet.  Among  good  results  claimed 
in  New  Jersey  are  that  the  road  work 
is  better  than  that  of  ordinary  road 
gangs;  tiiat  the  health  and  spirits  of 
the  men  have  improved ;  that  many 
of  the  convicts  who  have  been  re- 
leased have  made  good  at  steady  em- 
ployment found  for  them;  that  others 
wliose  terms  will  soon  expire  are 
looking  forward  to  similar  success; 
and  that  results  on  the  men's  char- 
acters nnd  prospects  far  outweijrh  the 
economic  advantages  to  the  state. 

A  report  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Koads  and  Revenues  of  Fulton  Gounty, 
Georgia,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  is  full  of  praise  for  the 
road  work  done  by  convicts,  as  being 


the  convicts,  whose  health  and  rigor 

are  maint  n, inc  d  at  a  liiiidi  standard. 

Prisoners  are  now  employed  at  road 
making  in  Michij^an,  Oklahoma,  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  New  Torlc,  and  many 
other  states.  The  convicts  employ?d 
at  road  work  in  Illinois  will  he  dressed 
like  ordinary  laborers  and  iuivc  many 
privileges,  including  smoking  and 
playing  games.  Tin  y  v.  i!l  work  n':^.- 
liours  daily,  and  for  every  tiirec  days' 
work  on  the  road,  one  day  will  be 
deducted  from  the  sentence  in  addi- 
tion to  th:5  rermlar  good  time  allow- 
ance. Tliey  will  work  under  overseers 
but  without  armed  guards. 

Farming  and  Forestry  by  Convlcta. 
— Arkansas  has  bought  a  prison  farm 
of  8,000  acres,  and  contract  labor  and 
basing  of  prisoners  are  to  be  aban- 
done<l.  Arizona  also  will  have  a 
large  farm  for  i4^s  convicts  and  will 
also  work  prisoners  on  the  public 
roads  of  the  state.  In  Iowa,  although 
a  proposition  for  a  state  farm  has 
been  defeated,  provision  has  been 
made  for  district  custodial  farms  and 
the  farms  at  the  state  prison  and  the 
reformatory  .n-  io  be  enlarged;  the 
prison  at  Fort  Madison  will  have  r.nn 
acres.  The  Michigan  State  Prison  w 
to  remove  to  a  larger  acreage  so  as 
to  employ  a  number  of  convicts  at 
farm  work.  A  prison  farm  to  em- 
ploy 300  convicts  has  been  begun  in 
Illinois.  The  land  is  one  mile  from 
the  Joliet  prison  and  has  been  pur- 
chased as  a  new  site  for  that  insti- 
tution. The  farm  produce  wUl  be 
used  by  the  state.  Eventually  SOO 
men  will  be  employed  in  farm  labor. 
North  Carolina  is  working  its  groat 
farm  of  7,000  acres  with  convict  la- 
bor; life-term  prisoners  are  working 
in  the  fields.  Tennessee  has  bought 
2,312  acres  for  $100,520  to  add  to  it^ 
prison  farm,  making  the  total  now 
3,432  acres.  The  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
duce all  the  food  supplies  for  the  pris- 
oners. 

In  Ontario  the  progress  of  the  pris- 
on farm  at  Ouelph  has  been  continu- 
ous from  the  iirst  year,  when  20  pris- 
oners were  employed,  to  the  present, 
when  the  force  is  325.  But  all  the 
Ontario  prisoners  are  not  at  Guelph, 
which  is  in  central  Ontario;  similar 
work  i;^  being  done  at  Fort  William 
in  the  west  and  at  VMiitby  in  the 


good  for  the  county  and  better  for  I  east;  a  total  of  440  men  are  now 
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working  in  the  open  and  giring  full 
percentage  of  efficiency. 
The  tract  of  1,600  acres  of  forest 

land  at  Dannsmom,  N".  Y.,  which  was 
get  aside  60  yoars  ago  for  the  use  of 
the  prison,  has  been  neglected  and 
•bnied  uatU  1913.  Under  the  skilled 

management  of  the  Director  of  For- 


question  of  pardons  was  conducted 
early  in  the  year  by  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Prisoners'  Aid  Assoel* 

at  ion,  suggested  by  the  many  pardons 
issued  in  several  states  toward  the 
end  of  1012,  some  of  them  to  notori- 
ous criminals;  about  20  governors  par- 
ticipated; a  full  report  will  be  found 


est  Investigation,  a  force  of  convicts  in  The  lieiinqtirnt  for  March,  incUid 
have  cleared  up  much  of  the  land,  {  ing  a  statement  of  the  existing  laws 
have  marked  enough  waste  timber  to  |  on  the  subject  in  the  yarious  states, 
yield  the  state  a  nst  revenue  of  near-  I  The  consensu.^  of  opinion  Beamed  to 
ly  $50,000,  have  materially  redurrd  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  pardon 
the  fire  danger,  and  have  replanted  ai  board  either  as  advisory  to  the  gov- 
large  area.  The  planting  has  Iwen  emor,  or  one  of  wlileh  the  governor 
done  at  a  remarkably  low  cost  and  shall  bo  a  mi'mber.    Fonrfrrn  states 


the  experiment  has  demonstrated  the 

{)088ibility  of  employing  profitably  a 
argc  number  of  tlie  sUite'a  convicts 
on  the  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land 


have  advisory  boards;  nine  states 
have  boards  of  which  the  povemor  is 
a  member;  in  three  states  the  pardon- 
ing power   13   administered   by  the 


which  the  state  owns.  The  revenue  governor  and  his  coimcil;  in  one  state 
might  easily  be  $3,000,000  per  an-  it  rests  with  the  governor  and  the 
num  and  each  cutting  would  leave  senate;  and  in  16  states  the  governor 


the  forests  in  better  condition  than 
before.    The  work  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  useful  one  for  the  men. 
Pardon.— At  the  1912  meeting  of  the 

H()i:?r'    of   Governors,   the  principal 


has  thr  sole  and  unconditional  right 
to  pardon,  save  in  rases  of  treason 
and  impeachment.  One  governor  ob- 
jects to  the  S3rstem  of  pardoning 
boards  since  they  undertake  judicial 


eubject  of  discussion  was  the  use  and  •  functions  that  cannot  be  successfully 


abuse  of  the  pardoning  power.  Sev- 
eral governors  of  southern  states  were 

seriously  crilicisnd  for  excessive  par- 
dons. The  Govornor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  had  pardoned  400  persons  in 
two  years,  said  he  hoped  to  make  the 
record  POO  before  his  second  term 
expired,  his  intention  being  by  whole- 
Bale  pardons  to  break  up  the  contract 
system  and  especially  to  abolish  a 
hosiery  mill  at  the  penitentiary,  whir-h 
he  declared  to  be  "a  tuberculosis 
incubator."  Immediately  after  the 
conference  the  Governor  of  Arkansas 
pardonrl  nno  convicts  in  one  day. 
This  he  intended  to  be  a  death  blow 
to  the  convict  lease  system,  which  he 
bad  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the  leg- 
islature to  abolish.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  method,  the  effort 
was  successful,  and  in  April  the  new 
Governor  signed  a  bill  which  abol- 
ished the  Icnse  system,  establish-^  1  n 
state  farm,  and  replaced  the  former 
board  of  prison  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  state  officers  who  had  heavy 
duties  in  other  direct inrr^,  by  a  "Hoard 
of  Penitentiary  and  Reform  School 
Commissioners,  who  are  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  new  duties. 
A  symposium  of  goveniors  on  the 


conducted  because  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  crime  and  because  the  board 
(Inr^  not  and  cannot  possess  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  courts.  As  parole  and 
the  indeterminate  sentence  are  bet- 
ter understood  and  practiced  the  need 
of  pardons  becomes  1cs^,  and  probably 
some  day  will  be  used  only  in  cases 
which  clearly  show  a  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Penal  In- 
stitutions in  Michigan,  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities,  now  constitute  a  penol- 
ogy commission  which  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  prison  wardens  as 
an  advisory  board  in  matters  of  par- 
don. Missouri  has  now  a  state  Board 
of  Pardons  and  Paroles  having  juris- 
diction over  the  paroles  granted  from 
the  state  penitentiary  and  the  insti- 
tutions for  juvenile  delinqueniH;  tlie 
Board  has  three  members,  each  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $2,500,  one  of  them 
serving  as  secretary.  In  Arizona  the 
legislature  created  a  Board  of  Paroles 
consisting  of  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Superintendent'  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  »  citizen  member  appointed 
by  these  two,  the  governor  being  de- 
barred from  issuiug  paroles  or  par- 
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dons  except  upon  tlieir  reoommenda- 
tion;  •gainst  this  provision  a  refer- 
endtim  petition  has  hosn  filed,  which 
will  be  voted  oii  at  the  general  elec- 
tkm  of  1914. 

Pftioltty  Prolwtioii,  and  Indetenni- 
nate  Sentence. — Tlic  parole  syfpm  is 


new  in  Arizona,  but  has  encouraging 

results,  chiefly  that  the  attempts  at  ter  of  granting  parole  in  the 
escape  from  prison  are  diminished  such  a  prisoner 


ly  say  so,  tlie  drealt  06nrt  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Iui3  dcMiided  that  a  man 
sentenced  under  the  indeterminate 
sentence  law  is  not  only  eligible  to 
parole,  after  serving  the  mtnimvin 
term  with  a  good  record,  but  is  en- 
titled to  it,  and  that  the  Prison  Com- 
mission has  no  discretion  in  the  mat- 

of 


and  fewer  pardons  are  granted.  In 
California  the  prison  directors  have 
charge  of  parole;  they  are  now  au- 
thorized to  assist  paroled  prisoners, 
Bometimca  furnishin[r  thrm  wiMi  tool<i 
and  money,  for  which  purposes  tliey 
have  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for 
two  years.  Life  prisoners  in  Con- 
necticut wlin  hnvp  s«rved  26  years 
are  now  eligible  to  parole.  In  Ohio 
second-degree  murderers,  sen'ing  a 
life  sentence,  are  made  eligible  for 
parole  after  servinf*  10  years.  Maine 
and  Maryland  have  each  adopted  the 
indeterminate  sentence  with  parole 
for  state>priBon  conTicts. 

Tn  ^TassftchTisetts  tlir-  mimhi-r  of 
probation  ofTicers  for  the  municipal 
courts  has  been  increased.  Michipan 
has  unified  its  probation  laws,  apply- 
!n[»  them  tn  cln-uit.  police,  and  lus- 
tices'  coiirtfl.  and  placing  supervision 
under  the  Board  of  Correction  and 
Charities.  Missouri  has  now  a  state 
Board  of  Pnr^^n=:  nn  l  Pnrnlr^  and 
the  office  of  state  pardon  attorney 
is  given  up.  In  St.  Louis  the  system 
of  prolyl t  ion  has  been  applied  to 
adult  olTenders  in  minor  cafte*?.  In 
Nebraska  when  a  prisoner  is  released 
on  parole  during  £he  winter  season 
he  must  be  given  an  overcoat.  A 
probation  officer  is  now  required  for 
adults  and  juveniles  in  each  county 
with  20,000  or  more  population.  A 
parole  law  has  Ik  en  enacted  in  North 
Carolina  apply inj?  to  ort!v  two  conn- 
ties,  but  commutation  of  sentence  for 
good  behavior  has  been  made  to  apply 


The  Board  of  Pardons  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  a  recent  session  recommend- 
ed 110  prisoners  for  parole^  Indnding 
30  men  and  two  women  who  were 
serving  sentences  for  second-degree 
murder.  This  was  the  first  action 
under  the  new  law  greatly  extending 
the  parole  system. 

A  new  law  in  Ohio  provides  for  a 
general  indeterminate  sentence  to  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  instead  of  the  law 
which  prescribed  certain  minimum 
and  maximum  terms  according  to  the 
crime  of  which  the  prisoner  was  con* 
victed. 

The  recent  Federal  law  allowing 

parole  of  Federal  prisoners  has  been 
justiited  by  its  results,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  per  eent.  of  the  five 

hundred  or  more  who  have  been  re- 
leased having  violated  their  parole. 
During  the  three  years  of  the  law's 
operation  the  paroled  prisoners  have 

earned  over  S^fjO.OOO.  A  recent  ex- 
tension of  the  Inw  mnkes  it  apply  to 
life-termers  who  have  served  at  least 
15  years. 

A  prison  bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
pecuring  work  for  ex -prisoners  is 
conducted  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  man 
who  has  served  many  years  in  prison, 
but  ^^Vn  hag  come  out  a  changed 
character,  a  gravc^.  pnrnpst,  responai- 
hie  man.  The  bureau  has  been  in 
operation  a  comparatively  short  time, 
hut  has  already  secured  sevoml  hun- 
dn-d  jnl)s  for  ex-j)risoners. 

A  Federation  of  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
cieties is  reported  from  France.  It  is 


to  pri.«M>ners  in  county  camps  as  weil ,  t^i*"  "Uninyi  /fc?  S!ociMrs  de 

Bs  to  those  in  the  state  prison.    Jn  V^tronanc  de  France''  nnrl  there  are 


North  Dalcota  first  offenders  may  now 
be  released  on  stispended  sentence 

and  the  state  now  employs  an  agmt 

to  look  after  paroled  pn^onof^.  In 
Wisconsin  the  lioard  of  Control  has 
now  authority  to  parole  convicts 
from  the  Milwaukee  County  House 
of  ^ vTt ''-f  ;nn. 
Although  the  law  does  not  express" 


130  such  societies  comprbing  the 
VnUm,  The  tociettes  aid  discharged 
convicts  and  save  neglected  children. 
Many  of  thr»m  conduct  homc<^  or  shel- 
ters. The  Union  has  organized  8ev> 
era!  national  and  international  eon- 
gresses  of  prisoners*  aid  societies. 

Reformatories.— J^ome  now  iTT»fitii- 
^  iona  of  this  kind  have  been  openeci 
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during  the  year,  and  many  radical 
improvements  in  old  ones  are  report- 
ed. The  tendency  is  markedly  to 
anwlioration,  better  edueation  facili- 
ties  an»l  to  btitdoor  cmploymrnt. 

The  Connecticut  State  Reformatory 
for  Young  Men  was  opened  June  26, 
with  a  capacity  of  400.  Refonaa- 
tories  for  women  have  been  author- 
i/od  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was 
made  for  the  beginning  of  a  reform- 
atory in  Nebraska.  A  Board  of  Man- 
agers for  a  new  state  Kclormatory 
for  Misdemeanants  in  New  York  has 
been  appointed.    In  North  Carolina 


de'^rrtod  wife  can  collect  06  centt  per 

day  lor  hia  labor. 

The  Jewish  isational  Desertion 
Bureau  operates  under  th«  auapioes 

of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities.  Its  oljject  is  to  locate 
missing  men  and  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  or  provide  for  thebr  families, 

or  failing  this,  to  prosecute  thpin  as 
deserters.  Within  tljic^e  yonrs  about 
2,400  cases  have  been  haadied  by  the 
bureau  and  in  1,700  the  deserter  was 
located.  In  one  case  the  United  He- 
brew Charities  of  Chicago,  after  a 
legal  struggle  of  five  years,  received 
for  the  use  of  the  deserted  family 
the  sum  of  $755.43  from  tlie  deserter. 


the  age  limit  at  the  reformatory  has  >  who  was  in  prison  for  his  ollense. 
been  raised  from  15  to  18.  |  Inebriety.-— Connecticut  has  a  State 

The  Wtmien'e  Reformatory  in  New :  Farm  for  btebriates  to  which  in* 
Jersey  reported  as  established  in  1912'  mates  arc  committed  on  an  indotcr- 


has  been  begun  in  a  remodeled  farm- 
house. Everything  b  on  a  simple 
scale  and  the  women  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  outdoor  work.  New  build- 
ing is  going  on  slowly,  the  appropri- 
ations made  bein|(  used  chieliy  for 
farm  itock,  ditching,  water  supply, 
etc.  One  permanent  cottage  is  build- 
ing. 

Desertion  and  Non-Support.  —  Al- 
though  many   states  have 
stringent  la^vs  on  this  sub'pct 


minate  sentence  and  given  treatment 
and  outdoor  work.  Iowa  has  now  a 
custodial  department  for  disciplinary 
cases  at  the  State  Hospital  for  In- 
ebriates; it  IS  in  a  separate  building, 
with  strict'  segregation. 

Maine  has  one  county  farm  for  in- 
ebriates with  a  cnpricity  of  100,  in 
Cumberland  County,  and  will  soon 
have  a  second  !n  Fenobecot.  The  leg- 
pas.sed  \  islature  of  Pennsylvania  has  author- 
and  in !  ized  a  etntp  f.nrm  for  inebriates.  In 


many  cities  such  laws  are  being  en- 
forced with  rigor,  yet  there  seems  to 
be  an  increase  of  desertion  and  non- 
support  cases  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  In.  Arizona  desertion 
of  children  by  either  parent'  is  made 
a  felony.  In  Delaware  men  convicted 
of  non-support  are  sent  to  thf  v.ork- 
housc,  which  pays  the  family  50  cents 
per  day.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  a  now  law  requiring  the  support 
of  illegitimate  children  by  their 
fathers.  A  similar  law  and  a  law 
against  desertion  has  hetsa  enacted  in 
Hawaii.  Desertion  of  children  is 
made  a  penal  o!T>  n"?o  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  the  offense  is  made  a  felony  in 
Oregon.  In  Washington  (state)  when 
a  man  is  imprisottM  for  son-support 
of  a  family,  he  can  be  compelled  to 
work  for  the  county,  on  the  roads 
or  otherwise,  at  $1.50  per  day,  which 
is  paid  to  bis  dependent-^. 

The  law  against  wife  desertion  in 
Pennsylvania  is  being  strictly  en- 
forced; a  deserter  is  sent  to  the  rock 
pUe  in  tbe  county  worlchoiiee  and  the 


Virginia  a  new  system  of  dealing  with 
inebriates  and  non-support  cases  bj 
probation  methods  is  described  as 
work  in?  out  well. 

Mendicancy.  —  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
followed  Baltimore,  as  reported  bi  the 
last  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book,  in  or- 
ganizing a  mendicancy  squad  and 
adopting  similar  humane  and  com* 
mon-eense  methods.  Briefly,  the 
method  is  that  when  one  of  the  squad 
sees  a  mendicant  begging,  he  does 
not  arrest  him,  but  goes  with  him  to 
his  home  and  then  reports  tlie  ease 
to  a  suitable  philanthropie  agency,  it 
there  appears  any  reason  to  suspect 
real  need.  If  the  mendicant  appears 
a  second  time  be  is  arrested,  but'  even 
then  the  societies  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  aid.  As  a  final  resort  he 
may  be  sent  to  the  workhouse.  The 
results  have  been  usually  beneficial 
and  the  plan  is  popular  as  soon  as  it 
is  understood. 

Jails  and  Institutions  for  Misde- 
meanants.— The  long  hoped  for  law 
for  a  state  farm  for  mate  miada* 
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meanants  has  been  enacted  in  Indi- 
ana; henceforth  jaila  will  be  purely 
places  of  detention  for  prisoners  wait- 
ing trial  and  while  they  are  confined 


also  a  syttem  of  helping  applicants 

to  find  regular  work.  The  site  for 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Colony  for 
male  vagrants  has  been  purchased 


in  jail  they  will  be  state  and  not'  |  and  the  first  oottages  on  the  farm 

coufif  v    prisoners.    Thn    new    pfntei  colony  for  women  have  been  com- 


farm  begins  with  an  appropriation  of  i  pleted.  At  n  j  nlir  o  court  in  Chicapo 
$90,000  for  land  and  buildings;  the ,  the  judi^e  holds  a  i^unrise  session 
site  must  be  not  less  than  500  acres  i  every  Sunday  morning,  nsually  re- 

and  is  to  bo  selected  with  a  \\cvr  toi  leasing  the  prisoners  on  their  vrord 

Monday 
rec- 

repeatera^'  are  now 

used  in  the  magistrates'  courts  of 
New  York  City,  and  also  in  the 
county  courts  of  North  Dakota. 
Marquette,  Mich.,  has  a  municipal 

truck  p:;r(!en,  farmed  by  vagrants. 
The  produce  not  consumed  by  the 
workers  is  turned  over  to  the  city's 
poor. 

A  plan  has  been  worked  out  in 
New  York  state  for  supplying  jails 
with  reading  matter  which  shall  be 
entertaining  and  salutary.  There  are 
00  ir-.ils  to  be  supplied  and  commit- 
tees working  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  I^ison  Association  and  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  sup- 


mixed  farming,  fruit  growing,  brick  [of   honor  to  reappear  on 
making,  etc.   Buildings  will  he  erect- 1  morning  for  trial.  Finger-print 
ed  by  the  prisoners.  All  sentences  of  i  ords  to  check  off  "repeaters^*  are 
60  d«ys  or  over  must  be  served  at 
the  farm.   Those  for  a  shorter  time 
in  jail  or  at  the  farm,  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  judge. 

Each  jail  in  Kansas  in  a  county 
for  a  population  of  over  35,000  must 
have  a  female  department  with  a 
matron  in  charge  of  female  prisoners. 
In  Maine,  county  prisoners  may  now 
be  worked  on  the  high  roads  under 
permit's  from  the  county  commission- 
ers, but  they  must  wear  clothing 
which  will  not  distinguish  them  from 
Other  working  men.  In  Michigan  all 
jails  and  minor  penal  institutions  are 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the 


State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Cliari- '  ply  them.   Carefully  selected  lists  of 


ties.  A  state  House  of  Correction  is 
to  be  established  so  as  to  do  away 

with  county  jail  sentences.  The 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
has  authority  to  enforce  its  recom- 
merdations  or  to  order  a  jail  closed 
for  cause. 

A  new  Nebraska  law  permits  coun- 
tieB  ot  over  70,000  and  less  than 
100,000  population,  to  unitie  in  the 
construction  of  jails  or  workhouses. 
In  New  Hampshire  jails  and  other 
penal  institutions  are  placed  under 
the  inspection  of  the  state  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  In  New 
Jersey  work  for  county  prisoners  is 
popular,  and  several  counties  are  try- 
ing to  put  it  in  operation,  so  that  the 
prospect  is  good  that  workhouses  or 
work  farms  will  be  established  in 
each  county  and  the  jails  become 
purely  plaees  of  detention  before 
trial. 

The  city  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  has 
purchased  a  prison  larm  of  400  acres, 
to  be  worked  by  prisoners  of  minor 
grade,  who  arc  not  eligible  for  the 
provincial  penitentiary. 

Denver  has  established  a  municipal 
]odg;ii^  house  with  a  work  test  and 


50  books  each  have  been  prepared 
and  saeh  committee  promises  to  plaoe 
the  books  on  one  of  the  lisis  in  one 

county  jail  within  six  months.  Oc- 
casional visits  to  the  jails  are  made 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the 

cooperation  of  the  officials  in  charge. 

Support  of  the  families  of  prison- 
ers from  the  earnings  of  the  prison- 
ers in  the  workhouse  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  averages  about  $3,750 
per  annum,  while  from  men  not  in 
prison  but  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  jurenile  court'  the  amount  collect- 
ed and  turned  over  to  the  fnmilioa 
was  in  1912  nearly  $40,000,  and  ror 
nine  months  ending  April  1,  1913,  it 
reached  $36,220. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  %  mmiicipil 
farm  of  7,000  acres.  The  work  of  the 
first  year  has  been  planting  trees» 
clearing  and  breaking  land,  building 
roads,  laying  water  mains  and  erect- 
inor  buildings.  The  men  are  misde- 
meanants who  are  serving  sentence 
and  unemployed  men  who  eome  toI- 
untarily.  Tlie  two  ^.dsse?i  of  men  are 
treated  alike.  Ninety  pfr  cent,  of 
them  have  proved  faithful  workers. 

The  JmproTements  la  the  jails  of 
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AlaTMinuk  have  been  eontiniied  and 

carried  to  greater  success  in  1913. 
The  changes  amount  to  a  revolution 
in  tbe  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
Thirty  new  jails  have  been  built  and 

every  jail  in  tlie  state  has  hr-2n  put 
into  a  more  or  lcs3  sanitary  condi- 
tion. The  Alabama  law  makes  it  the 
duty  of  tbe  statto  prison  inspector  to 
inspect  at  least  twice  a  year  each 
jail,  almaliouss,  and  city  prison  in 
towns  of  10,000  or  more  population, 
and  to  aid  In  aeeuring  the  fust,  hu- 
mane, and  economic  management  of 
all  such  instil  tit  ionfl ;  to  require  the 
erection  of  sanitary  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inmates  of 
such  in^iti tut  ions,  and  to  investiirate 
the  management  of  all  Buch  institu- 
tions and  the  conduct  and  elTiciency 
of  the  oflScers  or  persons  cliarged  with 
their  managi?ment.  An  effective 
wrafion  placed  by  the  law  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspector  is  his  power 
to  order  the  removal  of  any  or  all 
prisoners  from  any  jail  in  which  they 
are  improperly  cared  for,  or  which  is 
unsafe,  to  the  jail  of  another  county; 
and*  as  a  large  part  of  tlie  compen> 
sation  of  Alabama's  sheritVg  comes 
from  the  feeding  of  prisoners,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  has  seldom 
been  necessary  to  use  it  to  secure 
proper  food  or  fit  conflitions. 

In  building  new  jails  in  Alabama 
several  important  ideas  are  being  car- 
ried out.  Shower  baths  are  being  in- 
ft  'H<  (1  in  the  male  anartmcnt"*,  and 
bathtubs  in  the  female  and  hospital 
apartments.  The  cells  are  being 
placed  apainst  the  walls  (all  walls 
beiniT  lined  with  steel)  with  a  window 
in  each  cell.  The  floors  are  of  con- 
crete on  metal  beams  and  are  laid  on 
an  incline  to  a  drain  pipe.  In  each 
central  corridor  is  ins  tallcl  a  concrete 
bench  and  a  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tain. Tha  unsanitary  mattress  has 
bera  replaced  by  tbe  swinging  canvas 
hammock.  Other  rp'^nirements  of  the 
law  are  hot  and  cold  water  for  bath- 


ing purposes;  soap  and  towels;  eleaa 

clothes  when  the  prisoners  are  unable 
J  to  provide  them ;  compulsory  bathing 
upon  entrance  and  once  a  week  there" 
after;  semi-annual  fumigation  fol- 
lowed by  two  coats  of  white  paint  on 
all  of  the  interior,  including  all  cells 
and  metal  work;  fumigation  of  jails 
following  removal  of  prisoners  alxeet* 
cd  with  in  feci  Ions,  contagious,  or 
communicable  <]isi^ase.s;  adeqiiafp  jan- 
itor service;  a  nigiit  watchman;  and 
kitchens  to  be  adequately  screened 
against  flies.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  sherifl"  to  keep  the  jail  in  a  clean- 
ly and  sanitary  condition  and  to  pre- 
vent spitting  on  the  floors  and  walls, 
and  he  is  required  to  renrlr^r  a  month- 
ly report  to  the  inspector,  givinp  the 
number  of  prisoners,  their  races  and 
sex,  their  physical  condition,  and 
such  other  •!<  tailed  informatioit  as 
may  be  required. 

There  is  a  sheriff  in  Vermont  who 
believes  that  the  honor  system  is 
adaptable  to  the  county  jail  as  well 
as  to  the  state  prison.  For  some 
years  in  Montpelier,  the  jail  prisoners 
have  been  employed  outside  the  jail 
on  the  honor  system  witli  rrmiph'te 
succ^B.  At  first  it  was  tried  with 
local  men,  but  gradually  it  lias  been 
used  with  men  from  all  parts  of  tho 
world  and  for  the  last  three  ymrs 
only  one  man  serving  time  has  been 
refused  tbe  chance  to  woric  without 
guard.  The  men  all  work  at  common 
labor  at  a  pay  of  $2  per  day,  the  reg- 
ular rate;  of  this  amount  the  penal 
board  iaices  $t  as  the  share  or  the 
state  and  the  men  have  the  balance. 
The  men  go  to  work  before  7  a.  m. 
clothed  as  ordinary  laborers.  Thoy 
work  two  or  three  together  or  singly, 
scattered  over  a  radiu'<  of  12  miles  and 
during  the  last  six  years  not  a  man 
has  been  lost.  During  the  first  three 
years,  tbree  men  tried  to  escape,  but 
for  the  past  three  years  none  have 
made  the  attempt*  {The  IMin^ueHtf 
November,  1913.) 


CHABITY 


Public  Supervision  and  Administra- 
tion.—The  tendency  to  centralized  ad- 
ministration by  means  of  state  Iwards 

of  control,  or  supervisory  boards  with 
grradunlly  strengthened  powers,  is  con- 
tinually shown.    In  California  the 


state  "Roard  of  Control  hag  been  given 
the  administration  of  the  state  sub- 
sidies for  orphans  and  negleeted 

dren.  amounting  to  over  $400,000  an- 
DMnlly.  Tn  ronnecticut  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  refuse  to  comply  with 
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written  orders  of  the  state  Board  of 
Gharitiei  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor.  In  Kansas  the  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 

£ laced  under  a  new  Board  of  Admin* 
ttmtion  for  Bdueational  Institu- 
tiona;  a  ataie  Board  of  Corrections 
has  hrcn  CTt»nto(l  to  manage  the 
prisons,  but  the  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Sdiool  for  Boys  and  Girls  as 
well  as  the  Soldier  '  TT  ime  have  been 
plncpd  imflor  tho  old  B<Mrd  of  Control 
of  State  Institutions. 

Ihfofne  baa  establislied  a  state  Board 
of  Chanties  and  Correetions,  with 
tho  nsiial  duties;  the  expenses  of  this 
board  arc  to  be  paid  pro  rata  by  the 
institutions  receiving  ilnandal  aid 
from  the  state  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  act.  In  Mns^snchiisctt*! 
any  charitable  corporation  that  fails 
beneefortli  for  two  years  to  report  to 
the  Ptate  Board  of  Charity  will  ho 
di'^.^olved.  In  'Nnchioran  the  Bonrd  of 
Corrections  and  Cliarities  has  been 
friven  powers  to  enforce  its  reeoTOwen- 
datioiT^.  All  mat ornif  y  ho^pif  :\ls  must 
now  }\o  licensed  by  it.  nnrl  placement 
of  ehildrpn  must  be  under  its  super- 
vision. The  board  has  received  1ar|?e 
powers  over  incorporrrfo  5nr.',»fioq  en- 
gaged in  child  helpinp,  and  it  pre- 
scribes methods  of  placement  which 
must  be  observed  by  sueb  societies  and 
institutions. 

The  Missouri  law  croatintr  a  state 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
has  been  amended  for  the  first  time 
pinro  its  pn'stjajre  in  IRH?.  Thf^  hoard 
is  given  more  authority,  especially  as 
to  Inspections  and  approval  of  plans. 
It  is  required  to  install  a  system  of 
uniform  nceounts  in  '=in*r  in-^ituiiong. 
In  Nebraska  a  non-partisan  Board  of 
Control  of  three  members  appointed 
bgr  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate  is  fo  mnnafe  nil  state  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions.  A  state 
Board  of  Control  has  been  established 
In  Kev  TT  nipshire  to  take  direct 
charge  of  charitable  and  correction 
institutions. 

In  Ohio  a  very  remarkable  new  law 
lirovides  that  all  commitments  to 
stnte  institutions  shall  be  considered 
as  commitments  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Board  of  Administration, 
and  the  board  is  especially  given  the 
power  to  trnn  =  fpr  at  pleasure  inmatoM 
from  one  inatitutioa  to  another.  It 


is  claimed  that  the  new  board  shows 
a  marked  reduction  of  operating  ex< 
penses  over  previous  administrations 
and  that  positions  in  state  inntitutions 
are  now  wholly  independent  of  politics. 
AU  kinds  of  institutions  or  societies 
In  Indiana  which  solicit  public  dona- 
tions by  agents  must  now  he  licensed 
by  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Kew 
Jersey  there  Is  an  Interesting  new  de- 
velopment in  the  shape  of  a  county 
branch  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  with  paid  secretary  and 
clerk.  A  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Internal  Improvements  which  has  I  tmlt 
exi5?ted  without  much  activity  has  lia  I 
its  powers  increased;  it  is  to  inspect 
and  visit  all  Institutions  for  which 
appropriations  are  made.  Oregon  in- 
stitutions earinr»'  for  orphans  nnd 
foundlin^js  are  now  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  Board  of  Health. 

In  Penn'sylvania  the  authority  of 
the  state  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charitif'S  has  been  increasol 
as  respects  almshouses;  this  state 
now  has  a  PubhV  r'haritirs  Assor-Ia- 
tion  of  a  similar  purpose  to  the  well- 
known  stnte  charities  aid  associations 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
Virginia  the  state  Board  of  Chanties 
and  Correction  has  given  veiy  close 
supervision  to  jails  and  has  succeeded 
in  removing  a  large  numlier  of  juve- 
nile delinf]nents  from  them,  mo^st  of 
them  colored;  a  great  many  of  them 
have  been  placed  in  family  homes  with 
iiiarkf  (!  success. 

Public  Relief. ~A  new  law  in  Alaska 
provides  for  a  territorial  home  at 
Sitka  and  another  at  Fairbanks  for 
white  persons  who  have  been  injured 
or  rendered  destitute  wliile  nt  work  in 
the  territory.  In  North  Dakota  the 
Indiana  township  poor  law  has  been 
copied  with  a  proviso  that  cities  of 
.'1,000  inhabitants  have  the  opt'on  of 
becoming  autonomous  poor-relief  dis- 
f  riets.  The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Con- 
f  rol  is  making  an  investigation  on  the 
methods  of  administerincr  outdoor  re- 
lief. In  Ohio  the  boards  of  county 
infirmary  directors,  who  have  hitherto 
brrn  the  relief  ofRcials,  have  been 
abolished,  thrir  duties  helnc^  assumed 
by  the  county  commissioners.  A  change 
for  the  better  in  the  management  of 
the  funds  for  relief  of  the  poor  In 
tlu  ir  homes  is  apparent. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  in  prepara* 
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tion  a  report  on  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  liaa 
issued  some  advance  figures.  Ttie  in- 
stitutions number  5,397,  with  380,337 
inmates.  For  the  first  time  the  census 
counts  the  number  of  placed  out  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  marked  increase  of 
Institutions  in  some  states,  while  of 
some  classes  of  inmates  there  is  an 
•etual  decrease  since  1004. 

Care  of  the  Insane.— New  hospitals, 
colonies  and  other  departments  for 
the  insane  are  report«i  from  many 
states.  In  ^faryland  a  psychiatric 
clinic  for  after  care  of  the  insane  has 
been  authorized.  Nev  hospitals  for 
criminal  insane  are  reported  from  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  Under 
the  plan  lately  adopted  in  Ohio  of 
coUeetini?  from  the  estates  or  from 
friends  of  tlie  patients  payment  for 
their  care,  tlie  sum  of  $192,000  waa 
collected  during  one  year. 

Mental  clinics  have  been  held  for 
several  years  at  dispensaries  in  Massa- 
chusetts. They  are  now  made  legal 
in  New  York  as  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  state  hospitals.  This 
stop  is  in  line  with  the  psychopathic 
hoi^pitals  or  psychopathic  wards  in 
general  hospitals,  and  with  the  volun- 
tary or  self  commitment  of  persons 
with  incipient  mental  di«?en«;e,  which 
are  now  legal  in  many  states.  In 
connection  with  the  out-patient  de- 

Iiartments,  hospital  social  service  will 
>e  earried  on.  T!ie  result  will  surely 
be  many  recoveries  of  early  cases  that 
without  these  new  aids  to  the  dis- 
eased mind  would  probably  become 
prnlonf^ed  or  hopeless  case«?.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  many  other  activities,  the 
Free  Sjmapfo^e  of  New  York  City  has 
oji'-noil  a  clinic  for  mental  hy^jiene  and 
is  condnctinn"  some  important  experi- 
ments under  expert  leadership. 

Can  of  the  Feeble-Minded.-~A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
c!a?f*.  and  even  where  nothin;^  prac- 
tical is  being  done,  the  needs  are  being 
reeo^fsed.  This  recognition  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  the  southern  state'?, 
very  fpw  of  whicli  have  institutions. 
Tiie  Training  School  at  Vincland,  N. 
J.,  has  instituted  an  extmsion  depart- 
ment havrni^  for  it:^  ptirpo^e  to  ninko 
known  the  ne(<ls  and  secure  stiite 
legislation  and  other  efforts  for  the 
feeble-minded  of  all  grades.  This  is 
being  done  by  publications  and  Ij  lec- 


tures and  other  addresses.  The  scope  of 

the  department  is  to  be  nation-wide. 
Campaigns  of  education  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  different  states,  rublio 
meetings  are  being  held  and  addresses 
given.  These  are  usually  conducted 
by  tlie  state  boards  of  charities,  the 
work  being  done  hy  the  Extension 
Henartment  of  the  Training  School 
at  Vinf^ln  iKl. 

In  Ontario  a  government  inspector 
of  the  feeble>m?nded  has  been  ap- 

f)ointed  whose  business  it  is  to  cid- 
ect  statistics  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  to  visit  them.  A  new  law  in  that 
province  proYides  that  any  female  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  35  who  has 
been  sent  to  an  industrial  refu^je  and 
is  discovered  to  be  feeble-minded  so 
that  she  cannot  take  proper  care  of 
herself  must  be  kept  in  the  refuge 
until  the  inspector  orders  her  dis- 
charge. 

In  CSonnecticut  an  institution  for- 

niorly  conducted  by  a  private  associa- 
tion has  been  purclia^od  by  the  state 
and  will  henceforth  be  supportt'd  by 
it.  A  commission  has  been  created  in 
Michigan  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
feeble-mindedneaa  and  other  condi- 
tions of  mental  defectiveness.  In 
Nebraska  a  new  law  has  been  enacted 
to  compel  cu<^>rU;1l  care  for  feeble- 
minded adults,  and  in  North  Dakota 
compuNory  commitment  of  feeble- 
minded and  epileptics  is  provided  for. 
A  new  Ohio  law  provides  f()r  the  trans- 
fer of  delinquents  who  are  found  to 
be  mentally  defective  from  penal  in- 
stitutions to  more  appropriate  places 
without  requiring  further  court  ac- 
tion. 

An  exhibit  of  work  and  an  educap 

fional  campaign  for  junior  mental  de- 
fectives Ava*^  conducted  during  October 
In  New  York  City.  This  was  done  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Publie 
Charitle>?,  whir-li  conducts  a  clearing- 
luniPc  for  mentally  defective  cliildren. 
Records,  photographs,  and  charts  con- 
stituted the  exhibit,  and  explanatory 
lectures  were  fjiven  several  times  each 
day  by  noted  specialists.  The  adver- 
tising material  used  emphasized  the 
assertion  that  there  are  16,000  feeble- 
minded cliTi  Imrt  in  the  city. 

After  a  lontj;  and  hard  fifjht  in  the 
legislature,  an  appropriation  to  com- 
plete the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
was  made  by  the  l^slatm  of  Noitii 
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Carolina  just  before  it  adjourned, 
llw  plant  \va«  begun  by  the  legislature 
in  1911  with  ail  appropriation  of 
fOO/MK),  while  the  eltisens  of  Kinston 

gave  a  fine  piece  of  land.  At  the  lo<;is 
lativc  session  in  March,  1913,  a  second 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made, 
and  the  flnal  appropriation  waa  made 
at  a  special  session  of  the  N'^zislature. 
Tlir  money  on  hand  will  cuni{)lt'te  a 
plant  for  130  feeble-minded  children, 
besides  room  for  employeee,  etc 

In  Virginia  a  bcj^inning  lias  been 
made  for  a  colony  lor  leeble-minded 
wuuien  on  the  large  farm  belonging  to 
the  colony  for  epileptics.  The  state 
r«>iently  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  foebk-  nn ruled,  and  a  partial  ccn- 
fsus  fchuvvc-d  a,GO0  known  and  recog- 
nized  cases.  A  campaign  for  some- 
thing like  proper  treatment  of  this 
cla'?s  is  now  in  progress,  the  extenbiun 
department  of  the  Vinelaod  Sebool 
being  called  on  for  help. 

Care  of  Epileptics— A  Colony  for 
Epileptics  has  been  opentd  in  Connect- 
icut with  8U  putieiits;  it  will  probably 
be  enlarged  in  the  near  future.  In  Illi- 
nois the  lc;^M'slaturc  has  created  a  state 
colony,  appropriating  $500,000  for  a 
fiite  and  buildings  which  will  ulti- 
mately cost  a  million  dollars  or  more. 
An  EpiU'ptie  Farm  Colony  has  been 
established  in  Michigan  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  and  a  pro- 
vieion  that  1,000  acres  of  land  must 
be  boup^ht.  A  new  institution  in  Wis- 
consin for  the  epileptic  and  feeble- 
minded has  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $350,000. 

Care  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.— Tn 
Arizona  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  general  care  of  that  class  has  been 
confided  to  the  state  university.  A 
settlement  house  for  the  blind,  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  hss  been  opened  in  New  York 
City.  New  provisions  for  the  blind 
are  mostly  taking  the  form  of  agencies 
to  help  them  to  self-support  In 
North  Dakota  the  state  provides  for 
the  support  of  blind  children  of  school 
afrf  in  their  own  homes  or  under 
guardians  who  hnd  homes  for  them. 
The  state  Board  of  Charities  nnd  Cor- 
rections of  Xew  Hampshire  maintains 
a  register  of  the  blind  of  the  state  and 
acts  as  a  bureau  fur  their  benefit, 
haTing  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  per 
•aiNiin  for  the  purpose.  In  Delaware 


the  state  makes  proTiskra  loT  certain 

blind  people  while  they  are  learning 
tradoB.  Missouri  provides  indigent 
blind  students  in  inmitutions  of  higher 
education  with  readers.  Ohio  has  a 
new  special  tax  to  provide  funds  to 
pa^'  pensions  to  the  blind,  the  amount 
being  limited  to  |240  per  annum  for 
nny  case;  recipients  must  have  lived 
in  the  Bt;ito  nt  least  five  yenrs.  Laws 
for  report  and  prevention  of  opbthal* 
mia  neonatorum  have  been  enacted  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 

For  nianv  vears  u  mild  controversy 
bus  existed  among  teachers  of  the 
blind  as  to  the  use  of  three  different 
systems  of  point  alphabets,  known  as 
the  Braille,  the  Auiurican  Braille,  and 
the  New  York  point  system.  These 
are  much  cheaper  and  more  easilj 
learned  than  the  old  embossed  Roman, 
cliaracter  printing,  with  which  almost 
everyone  la  familiar  and  sre  used 
by  the  blind  for  writing  as  well  as  in 
printing.  A  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Blind,  known 
as  the  ''uniform  ty|>e  committ^,"  has 
been  at  work  since  1905  trying  to  de- 
cide which,  if  any,  of  the  three  sys- 
tems should  be  universally  adopted. 
At  a  convention  of  the  Association  in 
1011  a  fund  was  raised  to  enable  the 
committee  to  make  a  thorough  test 
and  two  bkilled  agents  have  visited 
homes,  schools  and  shops  in  the 
United  Slates  and  Great  llritnin,  test- 
ing 1 ,200  blind  persons  in  one  or  more 
of  the  three  systems.  The  provisional 
report'  of  their  work  has  been  made: 
Their  conclusions  are  to  recommend 
a  modiUcatiou  of  the  Braille,  which 
it  is  now  hoped  may  be  standardised 
and  result  in  ^reat  convenience  and 
economy,  especially  in  the  printing 
of  books  and  magazines;  one  of  the 
latter  is  printed  in  duplicate  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Campaign  Against  Tuberculosis. 
— Many  new  hospitals  and  sanatoria 
and  many  enlarged  and  additional 
buildings  at  old  institutions  of  the 
kind  are  reported.  State  health  boards 
are  establishing  tuberculosis  depart- 
ments. In  many  states  the  work  Is 
passing  over  from  the  state  proper  to 
tlie  counties  or  to  district  organiza- 
tions covering  several  counties.  Amoc? 
new  laws  one,  in  Florida,  aims  to  pro- 
vent  marriage  of  tubercular  people; 
in  Oolorado  a  law  redelliMa  and  in* 
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orcasea  the  duties  of  local  health  odl- 
ccrs  to  protect  people  against  the  dis- 
ease. Arizona  has  striugent  enact- 
niciits  against  tubereular  immigranta; 
in  North  Dakota  counties  are  em- 
powered to  appropriate  funds  for  tho 
campaign;  in  Oregon  compulsory  re- 
port of  caaea  is  enacted ;  in  Wiaeonain 
a  new  law  allows  court  connnitnient 
of  patients  who  have  violated  tho 
ordcra  of  the  Board  of  Health  and 
v,  ho  are  dangerous  carriers  of  the  con- 
tagion. 

The  state  Anti-Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission of  Delaware  lias  made  sani- 
tary inspections  of  certain  murds  in 
Wilmington.  In  Indiana  every  county 
but  four  has  a  tuberculosis  associa- 
tion, and  the  state  association  has 
an  office  in  the  State  House.  Open- 
air  schools  have  been  established  in 
many  cities;  in  some  by  anti-tuber- 
culosis  commissions  or  societies,  in 
others  by  boards  of  education.  In 
sevofil  cities  Mork  n^ainst  tuber- 
culosis begun  by  private  societies  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  city. 

Recent  public  opinion  on  t^ihenm- 
lo.sis  prevention  is  shown  by  the  re- 
sults of  recent  referendum  votes.  A 
referendum  on  a  county  tuberculosis 
hospital  in  eight  towns  in*  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N,  Y.,  "wn-^  carried  by 
a  vote  of  three  to  one.  A  reierendum 
in  Chicago  by  which  nearly  a  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital  was  carri*"!  bv  a  vote 
of  167,000  to  30,000.  One  hundred 
and  tw6nty*five  thousand  dollars  was 
apj)ropriat('(!  for  a  municipal  pnnatori- 
um  in  Seattle,  by  a  vote  of  3!M)00  for 
to  8,000  against.  Winnebago  County, 
Wisconsin,  voted  a  county  tuberculo- 
sis hospital  by  a  total  vote  of  three 
to  two.  The  taxpayers  of  the  village 
of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  voted  261  to  221 
to  employ  a  visiting  nurse.  Bayshore, 
N.  Y.,  voted  to  employ  a  school  nurse 
after  the  school  board  had  refused  to 
employ  one. 

Voluntary  Phfltnthropic  Agencies.— 

A  notable  gift  to  the  Xcw  York  Asso- 
ciation for  tbe  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  is  announced  as 
probably  the  largest  individual  dona- 
tion ever  made  to  an  established  so- 
ciety. The  sum  is  $650,000  and  its 
purpose  is  to  create  a  department  of 
social  welfare  which  is  to  undertake 
•  iodal  programme  of  preventiTe 


and  constructive  measures;  the  pro- 
gramme is  to  include  among  others 
activities  intended  to  prevent  sickness 
and  thus  diminish  poverty.  The  donor 
indicates  the  probable  need  of  co- 
operating with  public  authorities  and 
with  existing  agencies  having  similar 
objects,  and  abo  the  advantage  of 
devoting  some  time  and  money  to  re- 
search, so  as  to  make  sure  that  pro- 
posed measures  will  accomplish  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Social  and  Political 
Science,  the  "Art  of  Giving"  was  dis- 
cussed aa  an  exact  scieacs.  The  prin- 
cipal  speaker  declared  that  during  the 
year  1912  gifts  totaling  nearly  $267,- 
000,000  were  reported  by  the  press, 
and  that  for  12  years  the  total  of 
notable  gifts  has  exceeded  $100,000,- 

000  each  year.  Tlie  rliscussion  v.  liirli 
followed  contains  much  valuable  ad- 
vice to  prospective  givos. 

A  great  many  new  associated  chari- 
ties or  similar  organizations  have 
been  organised  during  the  current 
year,  especially  in  the  states  of  Ar- 

1  n'r:a3,  Connecticut,  Flori  la.  Indiana, 
.\orLh  Dakota,  Soutli  ('Mrolina,  VW- 
ginia,  and  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
In  Tennessee  and  Virginia  associated 
charities  have  been  organized  by  col- 
ored people  for  work  among  their  own 
race  in  connection  with  the  other 
charity  organi2ations.  Several  new 
central  councils  of  social  agencies  have 
been  organized,  especially  in  the  far 
West  and  in  the  South. 

In  Manitoba  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
has  established  a  c'w  U'  rli  n  ilios  bu- 
reau to  inquire  into  the  cliaracter  of 
organizations  which  appeal  to  the 
public  for  money.  In  many  places  the 
assorinted  charities  has  a  visiting 
nurses'  department,  but  in  BristoH 
Conn.,  the  visiting  nurses'  aModatlon 
has  a  charity  organization  depart- 
ment. In  Cleveland  a  notable  fed- 
eration for  philanthropy  has  been 
created  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  com- 
bined the  budgets  of  all  the  institu- 
tions, societies,  and  associations  for 
charity,  etc.,  that  are  approved  in  the 
city;  the  plan  is  to  facilitate  work 
and  decrease  administrative  eicpcnse. 
In  Ohio  a  number  of  temporary  or- 
ganisations were  effected  in  the  flooded 
districts,  some  of  which  will  beoooM 
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permanent.  When  the  flood  distress 
«Aina  tliA  need  of  Bystematio  OKftniflt- 
lionB  of  the  kind  wu  veiy  etnldqgly 

shown. 

The  Red  Cross. — The  organization  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  proved  its 

efnciency  during  the  year.  The  tor- 
narlo  at  Omaha  had  seam-ly  died 
duwn  before  one  of  the  iustitutional 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  from  Chica- 
go was  on  his  way  to  the  city.  The 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  had  reached 


Chicago  from  Washington  when  the 
news  of  the  Ohio  floods  tamed  him 
back  to  that  state.  The  work  of  res- 
cue and  relief  was  done  throughout 
the  flooded  territory,  under  competent 
trained  directors,  with  an  efficiency 
and  promptness  inconceivable  in  the 
old  days  of  confusion  and  suffering 
that  formerly  marked  the  attempt  to 
reliere  such  diflastcra  on  &  laige  aoala. 
(See  also  XXIII,  Engineering;  and 
XXX,  Public  Health.) 


BmUOGBAPHT 


n. — Modern  Philan- 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  ft 


William 
thropy.  (New 
Co.) 

Baerows,  Isabel  C. — A  Sunny  Life,  The 
Biography  of  Samuel  June  Borrow. 

(Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
BnEi  KENUincE.  S.  P.,  and  Abbott,  Edith. 
— The  Drlintpn  n(  Chilil  and  the.  Ilonic. 

iNew    York,    Charities  Publication 
!ominlttee.) 
Cloppeb,  Edward  N. — Child  Labor  in 
City  Streets.    (New  Y'ork,  Macmlllan 
Co.) 

GontNO,  Cbarlos. — The  English  Convict. 
(London,  W'vman  &  Sodr.) 

Hart.  Hastings  II. — "A  Working  Pro- 
gram tor  the  Extinction  of  the  Detec- 


{The  Bwrveif,  May 


tire  Delinquent.* 

24,  lOl.M.) 

LowKiE,   Dunn  Id. — My   Life   in  PrlMA. 

(New  York.  .Mltchofl  Kcnnerlov.) 
Mauuice,  C.  Edmund. — The  Life  of  Oo- 

tavia  EUl,      (Mew  York,  MsrmlUaa 

Co.)  ^ 
Rrrr>nR.  R.  R. — "Pr)5!tgradnate8  of  thf» 
lliird  Man."     {The  tSurvey,  Blarch, 
1913.) 

TiiACT.  F.  N. — "Seven  Yoars  of  the  Hon- 
or System  in  a  County  Jail.**  {The 
neUnquent,  November,  1913.) 

WiiiTiN.  E.  Stags.  —  Ffaisi  Servitmde, 
( National  Committee  on  Prisoa 
Labor.) 

 "The  Caged  Man."    {Am.  AeU.  Sf 

PoUt,  and  Soo.  Sci.,  III.) 


XIX.  AaBICinXlIKE^  HO£TICTTITTm£^  fO&ESIEY,  AHB 


AOBICX7LTUBE 
£.  W.  Allen 


Sttirement  of  Soeietary  WilaoB.— 

James  Wilson.  S'ecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture since  1887,  a  period  of  IG  years, 
retired  March  4,  1013.  I'ew  men 
have  rendered  such  notable  service  to 
this  hn^ic  industry.  His  work  wn.^ 
constructive  and  was  based  on  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  needi  of  American  agriculture, 
thorou<]:h  sjmpnthv  vrUh  tho  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  a  large  measure  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  science  and 
experimentation  to  aid  in  promoting 
agriculture  in  all  regions  and  make 
it  more  intelligent  and  sure.  In  a 
remarkable  degree  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  of  Congress, 
and  this  ennbird  him  to  pecure  means 
for  developing  the  Department  and 
making  Its  woiic  effeetiye.  Is  hie 
time  the  Department  grew  from  a 
force  of  ]r'i^  thnn  2,500  persons  to 
nearly  14,000,  from  an  appropriation 
of  leaf  than  98,000,000  to  nearly 
$18,000,000,  and  became  the  greatest 
agriruHural  institution  in  the  world. 

Department  of  Agriculture.— The 
ehange  of  administration  brought  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  Department  of 
.A'j'rioiiUnre.  althoTifjh  tho  personnel 
of  its  working  force  was  not  affected. 
David  F.  Houston,  President  of  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis  and 
former  President  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Collie,  be- 
eame  Seeretary  of  Agrieolture,  and 
Willet  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary 
since  1005,  was  sucreeded  by  Prverly 
T.  Galloway,  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment foree  for  over  26  years,  and 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
since  its  orpani/ation  in  1000.  Dr. 
Galloway  was  succeeded  by  William 
A*  Taylor  M  Chief  of  tba  Bureau  of 


Plant  Industry,  and  Charles  F.  Mar- 
vin succeeded  Willis  L.  Moore  as  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bur»^au  on  the  latter's 
removal  (sec  V,  National  Administra- 
tion). L.  M.  Estabrook  was  appointed 
Thief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statisties,  8U0* 
ceetliijg  Victor  H.  Olmsted. 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes  un- 
der the  new  administration  relates  to 
the  sy^frm  of  pnl)lications.  The  De- 
partment's publications  are  said  to 
represent  in  the  aggregate  the  most 
voluminous  body  of  literature  current^ 
ly  published  by  any  scientific  in^stitu- 
tion  in  the  world.  The  activities  in 
this  direction  have,  however,  reached 
the  limit  of  the  funds  available,  and 
hence  the  system  has  been  revised 
with  a  view  to  economy  and  to  letter 
adapting  the  publications  to  the  needs 
of  special  classes  of  readers  and  defi- 
nite sections  of  the  country.  Tn  place 
of  the  independent  series  of  bulletins 
and  cireulars  issued  by  each  of  the 
bureaus,  a  single  departmental  series 
has  been  established.  The  bulletins 
will  be  semi-technical,  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  more  popular  Farm^ 
er^  Bulletin,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
size  and  will  deal  particularly  with 
conditions  in  restricted  sections.  Au 
agency  has  been  provided  for  prompt- 
ly dis-ieminatinp:  information  throui;h 
the  press  and  otiierwise.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  Department  will  be 
eonsiderably  abbreviated,  and  changes 
will  he  made  in  thr  eharncter  of  the 
articles  comprisinfT  the  Ycarhonk.  The 
more  technical  bulletins  have  been 
superseded  by  a  Jeumol  of  Aprieul* 
tural  RrficarcJi,  a  new  orfrnn  for  re- 
cording the  scientific  activities  of  the 
Department  in  form  suited  to  those 
interested  in  the  more  atrietly  tech« 
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nical  atpeeta  of  agrloultural  InvesU' 

gat  ion. 

lu  tii€  crop- reporting  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  a  number  of 

plans  have  been  developed  to  make 
the  informatiun  gathered  more  effect- 
ive and  to  place  it  speedily  in  the 
bands  of  the  fanners.  The  monthly 
Crop  Reporter  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Agricultural  Oulloofc,  to  be  issued 
once  a  month  during  the  crop-report- 
ing period,  and  a  weekly  news  letter 
to  c;v|  corr^pondents.  The  Ouiluolc 
will  contain  a  summary  of  crop  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  the  weather 
conditions  and  articles  on  the  condi- 
tion of  special  crops  and  industries, 
and  other  timely  topics.  Special  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  issue  and 
distrilmto  it  promptly.  A  ptnrt  has 
been  put  into  elleot  for  piving  farmers 
immediate  news  of  the  crop  conditions 
by  telegraphing  the  erop  news  for 
each  state  to  a  Weather  Bureau  oHlcc 
at  a  central  point,  from  which  the 
information  will  be  distributed  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  «tate  within 
n  few  hours,  A  new  "nurnl  Organiza- 
tion Service,  with  an  Oftice  of  Markets, 
has  been  established  (see  these  titles, 
infra ) . 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  year  1913-14  enlarged  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Department 
in  a  number  of  respects^  and  carried 
the  largest  appropriation  ever  granted 
it.  $17,086,045.  an  increase  of  $1,335,- 
449  over  the  previous  year.  Some  of 
the  more  important  new  features  were 
the  authorization  of  a  commiision  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  rural  credit 
abroad  (see  Rural  CrtdiiB^  infra),  a 
Federal  law  for  the  protection  of 
miprrntory  game  and  insectivorous 
birds  (see  Conservation  of  Wild  Life, 
infra),  and  provision  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  serum,  virus,  toxins,  and  anal- 
ogous products  for  thn  treatment  of 
domestic  animals  (sec  Diseases  of  Live 
Btoek,  infra).  A  special  appropria- 
tion was  made  to  teat  the  feasibility 
of  eradicatin*:^  hog  cholera  from  n 
circumscribed  area.  The  amount  for 
the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  in 
the  South  was  increased  to  $325,000. 
that  for  cnriibatino:  the  gipsy  and 
brown  tail  moths  in  New  England  to 
$300,000,  and  the  funds  for  farm  man- 
agement and  demonstration  work  were 


increased  to  a  total  of  $760,000.  The 
Forest  Service  led  all  other  bureaus 
with  a  total  appropriation  of  $5,390,- 
679,  largely  for  administering  the  na- 
tional forests,  followed  by  $2,667,995 
for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
$2,031,196  for  the  Bureau  of  AnimsU 
Indiiatry,  $1,901,260  for  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  including  the  al- 
lotments to  the  state  statinn^i.  $1,707,- 
610  for  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
$1,058,140  and  $742,210  for  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Chemistry  and  Entomology. 

The  Crop  Year. — Not  since  the  great 
drought  ot  1901  has  the  crop  damage 
in  the  western  com  belt  been  so  seri- 
ous as  during  the  passt  season.  Hot 
weather  Ket  in  the  middle  of  June  and 
continued  through  the  summer,  with 
very  deficient  ramfall.  Extra  eultiva- 
tion  did  much  to  save  the  corn  in  the 
central  corn  belt,  the  season  teaching 
an  efTective  lesson  in  this  respect 
which  has  been  preached  for  years, 
])ut  slowly  practiced.  Spring  grains 
were  badly  injured  in  many  sections. 
The  range  dried  up  and  feed,  as  well 
as  water  for  stock,  became  scarce.  In 
some  sections  of  the  West  the  unusual 
spectacle  was  presented  of  farmers 
who  had  feed,  trading  it  for  water  for 
stock,  head  for  head.  Live  stock  of 
all  kinds,  including  breeding  stock  and 
calves,  was  rushed  to  the  stock  yards, 
Kansas  City  receiving  the  largest 
shipments  on  record.  The  effect  of 
this  extensive  spni!i*r  will  have  a  seri- 
ous elTect  on  the  future  live  stock  in- 
terests of  the  sections  concerned. 

The  generous  rains  which  came  in 
the  dron^ht  stricken  portion  of  the 
corn  belt  were  too  late  to  materially 
affect  this  year's  crops.  In  October 
the  estimated  yield  of  corn  was  22.2 
bu.  an  acre,  as  compared  with  a  yield 
of  20.2  bu.  in  1912  and  a  five-year 
average  of  26.5  btt.  This  indicates  a 
total  production,  on  the  estimated 
area  of  lon.ssi.ooo  acres,  of  approxi- 
mately 2,373,000,000  bu.,  the  lowest 
since  1003.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
winter  wheat  crop  was  the  largest 
of  record,  and  spring  wlieat,  while 
greatly  injured  by  drought  in  some 
sections,  was  a  fair  crop.  The  total 
pro.Iucfion  of  wheat  is  placed  at 
753.233,000  bu.,  the  largest  ever  grown 
in  the  United  States. 

The  area  in  oats  wss  the  larffesl 
ever  grown  in  the  United  States^  b«l 
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the  crop  of  1,122,139,000  bu.  was  be- 
low the  record  crop  of  li)12,  although 
the  third  larsest  ill  our  history.  The 
yield  of  barley  per  acre  was  much 
below  that  of  1912,  and  the  total  crop 
of  173,301,000  bu.  was  about  50  mil- 
lion husheto  less  thui  in  1912,  the 
rrrnrd  year.  The  rye  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  34.789,000  bu.,  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  l&i2.  The  comlition  of  the 
cotton  crop  on  Sept.  25  was  only  64 
per  cent,  of  normal,  the  lowest  nt 
that  date,  with  one  exception,  in  10 
vears.  Drought  was  diaastroua  dur- 
ing the  aommer,  and  the  subeequent 
rains  came  too  la  to  in  ninny  secti'ma 
to  bo  of  mnch  benefit  to  the  crop.  All 
surplus  potato  states,  except  Maine 
ana  Colorado,  indicate  a  materially 
smaller  production  than  last  year, 
pointing  to  a  decrease  of  about  25 
per  cent.  The  final  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  given  in 
tabular  form  on  pa^e  501,  showed  a 
more  favorable  condition  than  the 
October  estimate,  but  did  not  alter  the 
record  of  dccreasi  s  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal crops  except  wlicat.  (See  also 
XIII,  Economic  Conditions.) 

Experiment  Stations.  —  The  year 
was  one  of  an  unnsual  number  of 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  ex- 
periment stations.  This  is  still  one 
of  the  hindrances  to  be  contended 
with,  due  to  the  excessive  demand  for 
well-trained  men,  resuUin^  from  the 
steady  development  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  the  higher  standards  of 
w")]:.  Tlie  directors  of  no  less  than 
13  of  the  stations  chanrrrd,  and  in 
27  states,  or  fully  half,  there  were 
important  changes  in  the  membere  of 
tbe  staff.  These  members  now  aggre- 
pate  about  1,000,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  whom  give  their  attention  in 
large  measure  or  exclusively  to  the 
atauon  work. 

Dr.S.'M.Babcock,  agricnltnral  chem- 
ist in  the  Wisconsin  Universi^  and 
Station  since  1888  and  widely  known 
for  his  development  of  the  Babcock 
milk  test  and  for  a  lon^'  list  of  impor- 
tant agricultural  investigations,  re- 
tired atf  the  close  of  the  college  year 
at  the  age  of  70.  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Carne^rie  Fountiation.  He  had 
been  (K>nnected  with  experiment  sta- 
tion work  since  1882,  when  he  became 
tlie  first  chemist  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished state  ttatioD  at  Qenera,  N.  Y. 


The  stations  in  a  number  of  the 
states  were  greatly  strengthened  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  in  genml  they 
shared  the  prospf-rify  of  the  n^i^ri cul- 
tural colleges  with  which  they  are 
connected.  They  had  available  for 
their  work  a  total  of  over  $4^)00,000, 
of  which  $1,545,000  came  from  thn 
Federal  Government  and  the  remain- 
der from  state  appropriations,  fees, 
contributions,  and  sales.  Of  the  total 
revenue,  over  a  million  dollnrs  wn:i 
expended  for  buildings  and  another 
half  million  for  permanent  equipment. 

The  largest  development  occurred  in 
California,  where  the  station  work 
was  reorganized,  along  with  that  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  re* 
ceived  a  greatly  increased  appropria* 
tif>n  from  the  statr.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  biennium  was  $700,000 
for  all  branches  of  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  state  unlversify,  includ- 
inc^  the  experiment  station  and  exten- 
sion work,  and  in  addition  $00,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  a  citrus 
substation  in  southern  California, 
$100,000  f-^r  a  laboratory  bnildinfr, 
and  $25,000  for  a  residence  and  bams 
for  the  substation.  It  is  planned  to 
develop  in  southern  California  a  high* 
frrnde  station  for  research  and  experi- 
ment upon  all  phases  of  citriculture. 

The  Arizona  legislature  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  experiment  stetion 
by  an  appropriation  of  $87,800  for 
the  bicnnmm,  includinjr  $30,000  fnr 
a  new  station  farm  in  the  Salt  River 
A'alley,  $18,000  for  dry  fanning,  $10,> 
000  for  date  palm  experiment^,  and 
$4,500  for  publications.  In  addition, 
$185,000  was  provided  for  an  agricul- 
tural building  at  the  state  university, 
j'n  which  the  station  will  share.  Iowa 
gave  a  large  increase  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  $40,000 
for  the  station,  $10,000  for  veterbiary 
investigation,  $17  000  fnr  the  pur- 
cha.He  of  an  experimental  farm,  and 
$40,000  for  agricultural  extension. 
The  Kansas  station  received  for  the 
biennium  $55,000  for  maintenance, 
with  $15,000  for  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  improved  seeds;  and, 
in  addition,  $102,500  for  eix  branch 
stations,  two  of  which  are  new  and 
located  in  the  dry  section  of  west- 
ern Kansas.  The  legislature  also  pro- 
vided for  a  state  board  of  irrigatioii« 
on  which  th«  atatioii  it  representedf 
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with  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  to 
be  used  in  inBtaliing  pumping  plants 
lor  irrigation  under  preioribed  eoodi- 

tiona,  and  for  experimenting  with 
pumping  machinery,  irrigation  meth- 
ods, and  crops  suitable  for  irrigation 
farming.  A  new  atallion  registration 

law  was  enacted,  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  atalliona  offered  for  pub- 
lic service. 
The  Hissouri  etation  reoeived  $30,- 

000  for  maintenance,  $50,000  for  hog 
cholera  serum  work,  $20,000  for  soil 
test  fields,  $12,000  for  a  soil  survey, 
$25,000  for  eonnty  farm  advieors, 

$2,500  for  orchard  demonstration, 
$10,000  for  a<Tririi]tnral  laboratories, 
$12,000  for  animai  husbandry,  $5,000 
for  dairying,  and  other  items.  In 
Ohio  the  au^regate  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  str^lion  was  $'229,200, 
divided  among  the  various  depart- 
ments and  inelnding  $37,500  for  co- 
operative work  and  $20,200  for  addi- 
tional buiMinizs  and  c'<iuipment.  These 
appropriations  indicate  the  generous 
manner  in  which  the  stations  are  be- 
j'lrr  cTipjK'irted  811(1  t';r  variety  of 
features  for  which  specific  provision 
is  made. 

In  Conneeticut  the  two  eKpertment 

stations  were  combined  under  one  di- 
rector, the  stations  retaining,  however, 
their  independent  organisation  and 
funds.  In  New  Jersey  proTision  was 
piade  for  the  inspection  of  lime  de 
eiirncd  for  afrricultural  purposes,  and 
at  the  Minnesota  btatiou  a  seed  test- 
ing laboratory  was  opened  under  the 

{>rovisions  of  a  newly  enacted  seed 
ahe)infr  law.  The  Maine  legislature 
provided  for  a  station  farm  in  Aroos- 
took County,  to  bo  used  for  plant 
breeding  and  other  investigations.  In 
Washington  a  state  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  established,  with  a 
commissioner  wlio  will  take  over  the 
dtities  now  divided  among  a  largo 
number  of  ofiicials,  including  the  in- 
8i>cction  of  fertilisers  ana  feeding 
ptufTs,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
station,  and  the  admini^'tration  of  the 
stallion  registration  law.  The  new 
poultry  build injr  at  Cornell  Univer* 
sity,  completed  during  the  year,  is  an 
intprf»sting  addition  to  the  of  spe- 
cial buildings  for  agricultural  work. 

There  has  been  a  further  differen- 
tiation of  the  work  of  experimenta- 
tioB  and  investigation  from  that  of 


extension  enterprise'.  TTeretofore  tlis 
station  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
of  that  eharacter,  bat  the  demandn  of 
the  public  for  advice  and  for  ansint' 

ancc  along  many  lines  which  reach 
over  into  the  field  of  instruction  long 
ago  outgrew  the  stations;  and  at  the 

same  time  the  necessity  for  differen- 
tiating their  work  from  that  of  th<» 
extension  work  has  become  clear.  In 
a  number  of  states  the  appropriations 
for  extension  work  are  stiU  largiely 
made  to  the  station,  but  the  service 
lias  generally  been  organized  so  that 
station  workers  are  now  much  mora 
largely  at  liberty  to  confine  their  ef- 
forts to  genuine  experimental  work. 

Xew  Jersey  has  provided  for  a  state 
superintendent  of  farm  demonstration 
work  and  of  county  superintendents; 
and  tlie  state  of  Washington  has  es- 
tablished a  Bureau  of  Farm  DeTel* 
opment,  with  the  director  of  the  ex- 
periment station  at  its  head  and  the 
boards  of  county  commissioners  as  its 
other  members.  On  application  of 
any  county  an  agrieultural  expert  Is 
to  be  n9  =  i::nrr!  to  it.  Oregon  has 
granted  $25,000  annually  for  agricul 
tural  extension  and  demonstration 
work,  with  provision  for  farm  demon- 
stratinn?  nirfcd  hv  thn  ri^unties. 

Increasing  Productive  EfiBciency. — 
Attention  is  being  sharply  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
'arming  of  the  United  States  is  still 
at  a  low  level  of  etViciency.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  low  averages 
throughout  the  conn^  for  the  staple 
crops.  Increased  production  rr.nst  be 
sought  in  a  more  effective  use  of  the 
land  and  of  the  labor  put  upon  it, 
and  this,  it  is  contended,  coupled  with 
more  direct  selling  and  economical 
distribution,  is  in  large  measure  the 
solution  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

This  has  brought  the  condition  of 
our  agriculture  into  a  foremost  posi- 
tion among  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Commenting  upon  it.  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett  declares  that  "the  farm  lands  of 
tlie  United  States  are  not  protlucing 
anything  like  the  amoimt  of  food 
which  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  country  demands.  The  best 
experts  are  unanimous  thnt  ihv  y\r^A 
per  acre  might  be  enormously  in- 
creased without  any  eerious  diflRcuUy." 
He  maintains  that,  in  spite  of  all  ad- 
vantagetj  the  fanner  is  noi  rising 
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Ills  opportunltip««,  and  that  'Tiad 
pricea  remained  stationary  during  the 
last  ten  years,  the  farmers  would  oaTe 

heen  bankrupt."  "Brain  farming"  is 
needed  in  a  mnch  Inrgpr  degree  to 
prevent  loss  of  fertility  and  develop 
a  higher  type  of  fanning,  secure  a 
more  reasonable  return  from  the  land, 
and  thus  cheapen  production.  Tho 
high  price  which  good  agricultural 
lands  nave  attainea  also  makes  this 
the  more  necessary. 

The  last  cf^Tr^iiR  showed  that  in  10 
vears  the  value  per  acre  of  farm  lands 
In  the  United  States  had  increased 
108  per  cent.  While  the  increase  was 
general  flio  coiintrv  over,  the  largest 
gain  was  in  the  West,  in  the 
formerly  cheap  lands  from  which  the 
staple  farm  crops  are  so  largely  dc- 
Tvvoi].  In  tlio  >rif!(!!o  AiTantic  an.! 
Korth-Central  states  the  increase  ran 
np  to  100  per  cent.,  while  for  the 
pronps  of  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi it  ranged  from  146  per  cent,  for 
the  Pacific  to  222  per  cent,  for  the 
moontain  states,  nine  states  showing 
an  incroasfd  vjilno  per  acre  of  between 
200  and  300  per  cmt..  niid  one  state 
476  per  cent.  This  increase  in  lanf! 
Talues  has  continued  in  the  y  ;'t^ 
since  the  last  census. 

To  nfd  in  brin^in?  ahnnt  a  hi>lier 
e{rieiency,  the  national  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  state  agricultural  col 
lofTs  atu!  experiment  stations,  and  as- 
sociations of  bnnk»>rs,  manufacturers, 
and  other  organizations  are  laboring 
diligently  and  with  much  result;  and 
a  bill  to  prori  ^.  flio  i^tatcs  with  funds 
for  agricultural  extt^nsion,  to  enable 
them  to  demonstrate  mpthoda  for  im- 
provement in  the  selection  of  seed  and 
f  ir  han  llir^r  the  soil  and  crops,  hn«^ 
been  favorably  r«'ported  in  Congress. 
The  General  Education  Board,  con- 
tinuing its  support  of  agricultural 
extension,  has  appropriated  $180,000 
for  agricultural  demonstration  work 
in  the  southern  states.  $75,000  for 
girls*  canning  and  poultry  clubs  in 
the  South,  $14,500  f  r  ^Ir-n'on^f ration 
work  in  Maine,  and  $7,500  for  begin- 
ning similar  work  in  New  Hampshire. 
A  number  of  private  corporations  and 
bii'-ine^s  or^ranl/af i.^ns  have  d^^nated 
sums  up  to  a  million  dollars  for  es- 
tablishing farm  bureaus  and  county 
affents  to  teaeh  better  fanning.  Lade 

ft  oommon  plan  and  union,  however. 
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threatens  to  weaken  these  independent 

efforts. 

The  Department  of  Agrleultora  has 
been  collecting  data  on  a  normal  day's 

work  for  various  farm  operations,  and 
has  compiled  the  results  in  a  bulletin 
which  is  designed  to  represent  what 
the  average  farmer  ought  to  expect  of 
his  workers,  and  thus  to  assist  in 
mapping  out  a  programme. 

Cooperation  and  Organisation.— The 
two  main  pillars  on  which  rest  the 
•  fTorts  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
engaged  In  it  are  science,  to  make 
production  wiser  and  more  fruitful, 
and  economics,  properly  to  place  the 
farmer  so  he  will  share  more  gener- 
ously In  the  profits  of  trade  and 
finance.  Tlie  development  of  this  lat- 
ter phase  has  only  recently  bcfmn  to 
receive  any  (K>nsiderable  nation-wide 
attention.  In  the  past  year  mueh  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  and  it 
has  been  one  of  the  leadinir  topics  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  It  is  pointed 
out  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  crop  improve- 
ment and  in  spite  of  all  the  discupfion 
of  better  farm  conditions,  as  yet  there 
is  in  this  country  no  lar^re  rural  dis- 
trict well  or^janized  in  nil  it=?  pn^ial 
and  business  aspects.  The  great  mass 
of  people  in  the  coimtry  are  as  yet 
nnorsranizcd.  Tlie  farmer  must  still 
do  things  too  largely  on  an  individual 
basis,  whereas  everj'thing  in  the  town 
is  organized,  correlated,  conducted  on 
a  community  and  not  on  an  individual 
basis. 

A  great  impetus  tras  given  to  the 
subject  of  cooperation  by  the  publicity 
attoidinrr  the  sending  of  an  American 
commission  abroad  the  past  summer 
to  study  cooperation  and  rural  credit. 
Two  important  conferences  wore  held 
in  the  ^ring  of  1013  to  consider  co- 
operation, the  frrist  National  TnTifer- 
cnce  on  ]Nrarketin,T  and  Farm  Credits 
fit  Chiengo,  and  a  Farmers*  Conference 
nt  "Richmond.  Va.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  sirtnr^nth  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  ^outh. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion  as  a  lar;Tc  piece  of  constructive 
Mork  offering  a  special  opportunity. 
With  the  aid  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  which  in  the  past  has  In- 
terested itself  In  the  prosnotioii  of 
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agriculture  in  the  southern  states,  he 
has  established  in  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  a  Rural  Organization 
Service,  with  Thomas  N.  Carver,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  Harvard  Uui- 
iFersity,  at  its  head.  Congressional 

authority  for  the  new  undertaking  is 
found  in  an  appropriation  "to  acquire 
and  to  diffuse  ainung  the  people  of  tlic 
United  States  nsefnl  inronnation  on 
Buhjects  coiinoctod  with  the  markrting 
RTid  distribution  of  farm  products. 
Ihe  establishment  of  a  bureau  to 
cover  the  organization  of  rural  life 
is  a  significant  departure,  as  hereto- 
fore the  effort  has  been  directed  pri- 
marily towards  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction. But  as  agricultural  science 
progresses  and  it-^  iH'-'tlirMls  mme  into 
operation,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  business  of  food 
production  must  be  organi:  >  <i  and 
conducted  around  larger  units  than 
that  of  the  slugle  farmer  and  his 
&mil7, 

CoBperation  is  opposed  to  individ- 
unlisTn,  and  although  the  change  is 
slow,  extreme  individualism  on  the 
farm  is  passing.   Dr.  Carver  lays  it 

down  as  a  natural  law  that  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  work  together  are 
tlie  natural  prey  of  those  who  can. 
Farmers  are  so  numerous  and  ao 
widely  scattered,  and  they  are  so 
much  more  expert  in  dealing  with  the 
forces  of  nature  than  with  the  forces 
of  society,  thst  it  is  physically  more 
difficult  for  them  to  work  together 

than  for  other  classes. 

One  very  important  result  of  co- 
operation has  been  the  influence  upon 
the  farmer  as  a  man  and  a  citi/en. 
the  development  of  community  con 
sciousucss,  and  the  attitude  towards 
rural  institutions.  The  Department 
hns  pet  about  finding  out  nliat  sort  of 
organizations  exist  and  are  working 
elTectivcly  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  ascertaining  just  how  they 
are  working  and  their  efTect  on  rural 
ComTnunities.  On  the  basis  of  such 
information  plans  will  be  worked  out 
along  simple  lines  and  attempts  made 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  active  cooperative  organiza- 
tious  througli  propaganda  work,  and 
to  emphasize  their  value  through 
demonstration^?  in  difTerent  sections  of 
the  country.  P.y  coiirdinating  tlie  ex- 
isting and  the  new  organizations,  and 


by  propaganda  work,  it  is  hoped  to 
set  up  a  great  mov^ent  towarda  » 

more  general  organization  of  country 
life  throughout  the  United  States. 
Tlie  fact  that  in  this  country  leader- 
ship has  not  been  taken  by  any  one 
person  or  body,  as  it  has  in  other 
countries,  explains  the  lack  of  any 
widespread  cooperative  movement,  but 
the  existence  rather  of  many  inde- 
pendent and  unrrlntpd  efforts.  Wise 
leadership  and  stimulation  are  great- 
ly needed  in  connection  with  thia 
subject. 

As  a  first  step  in  its  cfTort  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  organized 
an  Office  of  Markets,  the  purposes  of 
which  are  to  investigate  present  sys- 
tems of  marketing  and  distribution* of 
farm  products,  to  aid  in  devising  and 
maintaining  economic  and  cflicient 
systems  of  storage,  transportntion, 
marketing,  and  utilization,  and  to 
assist  in  the  organization  and  exten- 
sion of  cooperative  production,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution.  Widespread 
interest  is  evidenced  in  this  new  un- 
dertaking, and  it  is  recognized  as 
offering  great  opportunities  for  work- 
ing out  more  economic  methods,  the 
establishment  of  market  grades  and 
standards,  the  location  of  demand  for 
and  supply  of  farm  products,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  de- 
livery of  farm  produce  by  the  pro 
ducer  to  the  consumer  with  a  mini- 
mum waste  and  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense. As  a  working  basis  for  certain 
phases  of  this  work,  the  Department 
issued  early  in  the  year  a  report  on 
"Systems  of  Marketing  Farm  Prod- 
ucts at  Trade  Centers.** 

A  number  of  states  have  taken  up 
the  matter  of  coliperation  and  of  mar- 
keting, and  in  this  connection  regula- 
tion of  the  middleman  and  commission 
merchants  has  received  consideration, 
and  in  some  cases,  e.  p..  New  York, 
has  been  the  subject  of  legislatioa. 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  established  exchanges  to 
help  farmers  in  selling  farm  products, 
beginning  with  api^les.  Their  effbrti 
were  popular  and  successful.  In- 
stances oif  successful  locSl  cooperative 
undertakings  arc  rapidly  multiplying 
as  the  farmers  learn  the  raethodil  M 
operation  and  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
iindortnking.  In  the  Northwest  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  liight  Rel*' 
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tionship  Leagiip  ig  promoting  and  su- 
pervising cooperative  stores,  oi  which 
the  mamxn  are  very  largely  fanners 
{A.  T.  B.,  1912,  p.  385).  As  the 
basis  of  true  cooperation  is  brother- 
hood, and  as  this  is  an  essential  part 
of  religiooa  work,  it  is  urged  that  the 
rural  eliurch  might  serve  ns  a  leader 
in  cooperative  buyinj^  selling,  and 
other  united  elTorts. 

Wide-awiUce  farmers  near  large  een- 
tors  are  already  availing  th? m^'rlvn'? 
of  the  parcel  post  as  a  means  of  direct 
marketing,  supplying  people  in  the 
cities  with  chickens,  eg^  berries,  and 
vegetables  at  prices  wliich  are  an  ad- 
vantage to  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  and  result  in  the  products 
being  received  in  a  ranch  more  fresh 
condition.  The  increa««e  in  the  wrin-ht 
limit  within  the  first  and  second 
zones  from  11  to  20  lbs.  ia  multiply- 
ing this  opportunity.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  supply  customers  with  an 
assortment  of  products  sufficient  to 
last  for  several  days,  by  shipment  in 
liampen  up  to  20  lbs.,  which  may  be 
Font  fnr  nB  150  miles  for  only  24 
cents.  The  development  of  this  sys- 
tsm  offers  large  opportunities  for  di* 
reet  eoSperation  and  dealing  between 
th^  prodiicor  nnd  consumer. 

The  elfects  o£  the  thoroughly  organ- 
ized oondition  of  the  cotton  market 
and  the  one-sided  cropping  system 
was  hronrrht  out  in  a  sensational  ex- 
hibit showing  the  importation  of 
otlier  agrionlniral  products  into  one 
of  the  large  cotton  states.  It  was 
shown  that  while  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  state  had  a  value  of  $135,000,000, 
other  farm  products  grown  elsewhere 
were  bronght  into  the  state  to  IIk 
value  of  more  than  $172,000,000.  The 
correctness  of  the  figures  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  it  is  admitted 
tliat  they  emphasize  a  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  which  rests  in  part 
upon  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
the  staple  crop  is  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, whereas  that  for  hay.  corn,  dairy 
prodiiffq.  }»or>f.  <>tc..  not,  and  tlic 
avenues  for  selling  these  commodities 
•re  uncertain. 

Rural  Credit. — This  subject  has  rap- 
idly come  into  prominence,  and  many 
data  have  been  collected  to  show  iia 
importance  to  healthy  agricultural  de> 
Telopment.  Data  collected  by  the  De- 
partmeat  of  ^Agriculture  earlj  ia  the 


year  showed  the  predominating  rate 
of  interest  on  farm  loans  to  be  6  per 
cent,  in  New  England  and  tlie  central 
states,  increasing  to  from  8  to  12  per 
cent,  in  the  JSouth  and  Southwest, 
while  in  the  western  states  it  ranges 
all  the  way  from  7|  to  15  per  cent, 
and  over.  The  average  rate  for  one  , 
state  (Oklahoma)  was  11.58  per  cent., 
the  range  beinj^  from  8  to  20  per  cent. 
(See  also  Rural  Credits,  infm.) 

Country  Life.— Closely  related  to 
rural  cooperation  and  credit  is  the 
broader  movement  affecting  all  phases 
of  country  life,  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment in  farming  coniTm?nities  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  social  de- 
velopment and  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  Various  state  as  well  as 
national  orpanizations  are  c:?v!ng  ac- 
tive attention  to  the  working  out  of 
effective  methods  for  community  de- 
velopment. In  several  of  the  most 
cfTective  county  surveys  the  countiy 
church  has  frequently  been  found  to 
serve  as  a  center  around  whicii  to  map 
out  a  community  as  a  basis  for  organ- 
ized efTort. 

Such  books  as  The  Challenge  of  the 
Country,  by  O.  W.  Fiske  (New  York, 
1912),  The  Evolution  of  the  Country 
Community,  by  W.  H.  Wilson  (Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Chicago,  1912), 
Countnf  Life  and  the  Country  School, 
by  Mabel  Carney  (Chicago,  1912), 
nnd  The  Country  Church  and  Com- 
munity Cooperation,  edited  by  H.  Is- 
rael (New  York  and  London,  1913), 
are  indicative  of  a  rapidly  growing 
literature  on  this  broad  subject,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  a  new  line  of 
study  and  a  new  viewpoint. 

The  New  England  Conference  on 
Rural  Profjress  held  its  seventh  an- 
nual gathering  in  Boston  in  March, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  260  pert 
sons,  mostly  delegates  from  the  vari- 
ous New  Enpfland  or^ani/ntions.  One 
achievement  of  this  conference  has 
been  the  recognition  that  New  England 
constitutes  an  economic  unit,  which 
has  led  to  conside^nMo  unity  of  action 
along  agricultural  l;nes.  A  series  of 
lectures  on  country  life  subjects  waa 
given  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  winter  of  1*912-13.  Other 
institutions  gave  prominence  to  the 
subject;  the  thira  session  of  the 
School  for  Leadership  in  Country  Life 
was  held  at  Coraell  University  duriaig 
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tl»o  "nmmcr,  and  ft  llirec-ycar  graded 
course  has  been  established  there. 

A  national  organization,  known  as 
the  Collegiate  Country  Life  Club  for 
Hural  Leadership,  has  been  effrctcd. 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  started 
by  tbe  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  college  men  to  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  life.  Tito  purpose  of  tho 
organization  is  to  \vm  college  men 
and  women  to  tbe  farm,  to  interof^t 
thoni  in  tlio  lifp  it  nfT'T  flio  romli- 
tinns  of  living,  and  al-o  tlin  possi- 
bilities of  leadership  in  rural  affairs, 
and  enlist  cooperation  with  exist in<; 
rnrnl  orfrani/ntions.  A  f^rm  days' 
conference  of  tho  National  Forward  to 
the  Land  League  was  held  in  Boston 
during  the  summer.  The  Secretary 
of  V)r  V^^9.;^ch\\<*rfi^  ^tate  Board  of 
Agriculture  stated  that  in  that  state 
alone  there  arc  more  than  5,000,000 
acres  of  waste  land  which  could  bo 
profitably  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Last  year  the  state  appropri- 
ated $15,000  ifor  the  purchase  and  de- 
▼elopment  of  farm  land.  The  land 
was  purcliasod  for  $15  an  acre  and 
when  fully  developed  should  be  worth 
$150. 

A  significant  gathering  was  the  Tn- 
tor^tnto  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Congress  at  St  Jmeph,  Mo.,  in  March, 
whien  brought  together  several  thou> 
sand  farmers  from  the  sur round! nq; 
Ffnfps  at  the  invitation  of  tho  Com- 
mercial Club,  to  listen  to  discussions^ 
on  soil  renewal  and  management,  di 
mailteation  of  crops,  farm  credit,  co- 
oporniivo  marketincr.  and  other  topics 
vital  to  the  regeneration  of  country 
life.  Here,  as  in  many  other  recent 
instances,  the  town  and  country  united 
to  fnrtbor  aT^'iciiMrirnl  nd^•■n^('om^Tlt. 

Farmers'  Mortgaged  Indebtedness. 
—Statistics  in  relation  to  farm  mort- 
gages, issued  by  the  T^.  5?.  Ton'^us  Bu- 
Tonu,  show  that  in  tlio  T'nitod  States 
as  a  whole  the  number  of  farms  mort- 
gaged has  increased  in  the  last  two 
fb  cades  more  rn[ddly  than  tho  number 
of  farms  free  from  mortgage,  the  pro 

{portion  mortgaged  bting  28.2  per  cei»t. 
n  1890,  31.1  per  cent,  in  1900,  and 
33?6  per  cent,  in  imo,  Tlie  proportion 
of  mnrtcra?ed  farms  increased  from 
1900  to  1910  in  every  geographic  di- 
yision*  except  the  Middle«Atlantic,  the 
most  conspicuous  increase  being  in  the 
three  southern  divisions.  This  is  at- 

i 


tributed  to  increased  confidence  of 
lenders  in  tbe  titles  of  land  and  the 
ability  of  fanners  to  pay.    For  the 

something  over  a  million  farms  for 
which  statistics  were  gathered,  the 
amount  of  debt  averaged  27.3  per 
cent,  of  their  value.  Although  the 
average  amount  of  indebtedness  per 
farm  showed  an  increase,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  tlie  average  owner's 
equity  per  farm  more  than  doubled. 

The  Meat  Supply.— The  decrease  in 
the  production  of  meat  in  the  L^nited 
States  has  occasioned  considerable 
concern  and  aroused  much  speculation 
as  to  the  fnfnrr-  supply  nn!  price**. 
Tn  the  last  six  years  the  ntunber  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  country  has  appar- 
ently fallen  off  over  80  iper  cent.  It 

is  e-tirnated  tliat  ?inrp  1010  tli.  rn  h::'* 
been  n  decline  of  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  in  tlio  number  of  cattle  .slaugh- 
tered, or  approximately  790,000.000 
lbs.  of  beef.  The  high  price  of  meat 
is  already  reflected  in  a  decreased  per 
capita  consumption  of  10  lbs.  in  the 
past  four  years,  or  from  162  lbs.  in 
IWn  to  l.-)2  lbs.  ia  1913.  The  rapid 
settlement  of  the  grazing  ranges  of 
the  West,  the  division  of  natural  pas- 
tures into  cuUiv;  t  I  farms,  and  the 
rise  in  value  of  farm  land,  have  been 
enupled  with  the  increase  in  price  of 
com,  which  has  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  feeding  cattle  for  beef  on  the  email 
farms. 

The  country  no  longer  has  a  snrplua 
f  hcef  for  export,  and  the  only  con- 
^  iderable  Itons  of  meat  now  shipped 
to  foreign  markets  are  prepared  pork 
products,  such  as  bacon,  hams,  and 
lard.  These  serve  to  maintain  the 
1  n^idon  of  the  United  States  as  tbe 
largest  meat  exporter  of  the  world. 
.Mthough  the  exports  fell  from  a  value 
of  $260,000,000  in  1906  to  $150,000.- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  1013.  the  amourit 
exported  by  the'United  States  exceed- 
ed the  aggregate  of  its  five  principal 
rivals,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Canada,  and  t^rugnay.  The 
Cnited  States  furnishes  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  meat  entering  into 
international  eommeroe. 

Up  to  the  present  year  our  imports 
liavo  born  necrligible.  Tn  ini3  the  im- 
ports of  cattle  during  tlie  first  eight 
months  amounted  to  $5,031,842,  at 
compared  with  $181,143  for  the  same 
period  of  1904.  In  July,  1013,  642,394 
70 
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lbs.  of  beef  were  imported,  valued  at 
$50,093-.  in  August,  l,lul,72G  lbs.,  val- 
110(1  at  $89,204;  and  in  September  an 
approximately  equal  amoniit.  Impor- 
tations have  been  made  from  Argen- 
tina and  Austrnlin,  but  a  studv  of 
the  statistical  situation  does  not  dis- 
close where  this  oonntry  is  likclv  to 
obtain  any  large  quantity  of  beef  for 
any  extended  period. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  live  stock 
in  recent  yesTB,  the  United  States  still 
has  n  larger  number  of  food  animals 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Recently  thousands  of  cattle  have  been 


pose.  The  greatly  increased  price  of 
young  cattle  is  favorable  to  thi^,  atid 
it  is  oontended  that  cheap  pasturage 
and  economic  feeds  ean  be  provided. 
At  present,  however,  the  irnportrnt 
consideration  is  a  good  market  for 
nninulB  in  small  numbers.  The  cen- 
tral market,  which  suits  the  rancher 
and  feeder,  does  rot  euit  tlie  farmer, 
with  whom  beef  production  is  a  side 
line  rather  than  a  main  issue,  and 
^vho  therefore  needs  a  local  market. 

The  present  di-ficionci'^s  nro  dno 
largely  to  important  changes  in  our 
system^  of  cattle  raising,  and  several  ' 


brought  in  from  Canada,  mainly  be- 1  preliminary  adjustments  of  farm  econ- 


cause  of  p'lrr  pnstTirage  and  partial 
failure  of  the  hay  crop  there,  but  this 
movement  will  have  the  effect  of  fur* 
ther  reducing  Canada's  stock  of  cattle^ 
which  has  shown  a  stnady  decrca'^e. 
amounting  to  over  11,000  in  the  past 
five  years,  and  is  only  about  one>ni  tnth 
that  of  the  United  8l^te^.  Argentina 
nnd  Australia  are  already  supplying 
most  of  the  British  imports,  but  the 
Australian  colonies  are  sheep  rather 
than  cattle  ounfries,  and  Argentina 
has  apparently  ni>out  reached  tlie  lim- 
it of  its  present  cattle  resources.  Its 
last  census  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cattle.  Tlie  United  States 
will  be  obliged  to  bid  npains^t  England 
and  other  foreign  purcliascrs  of  beef, 
which  will  tend  to  keep  up  prices.  It 
is  to  be  nntod  al^'o  that  the  foreign 
beef  is  not  up  to  the  standard  in  qual- 
ity of  our  corn- fed  beef. 

In  view  of  the  change  of  the  United 
States  from  a  beef  evporting  to  a  beef- 
iriiporting  country,  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  year  sent  in- 
spectors to  study  the  meat  conditions 
in  ?^riith  America  and  Au?traHn.  The 
object  was  to  secure  first-hand  infor- 
mation as  to  the  elliciency  of  the  in- 
S7)ection  practiced  in  those  countries, 
with  n  v)f^"'v  {n  oxeluding  from  the 
United  States  meats  produced  from 
diseased  cattle  or  slaughtered  in  un- 
aanitaiy  establishments,  or  improperly 
wfrigerated,  packed,  or  shipped. 

The  Department  is  using  every  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  meat  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
believed  that  the  farms  of  this  country 
have  almost  imlimited  possibilities  for 
live  stock  production,  and  that  large 
areas  not  generally  profitable  for  oul- 
iivation  might  be  used  for  that  pur- 
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<'>my  are  necessary  before  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  animals  can  be  made  a 
source  of  positive  profit  in  the  more 
settled  regions.  The  large  packing 
establishments  have  monopolized  and 
centralized  the  business  of  slaughter- 
ing cattle,  so  that  there  is  little  com- 
petition in  buying  the  farmer's  stock, 
and  small  shipments  are  nt  a  special 
disadvantage.  These  packers  are  now 
concerned  for  the  future  supply  of 
beef  for  their  abattoirs.  The  Ameri- 
can Meat  Producers*  Association  at  a 
meeting  in  September  voted  a  half- 
million  dollars  to  be  used  to  encour- 
age cattle  production,  by  ways  and 
means  to  be  devised  later.  It  urged 
that  there  should  be  more  legislation 
to  prevent  losses  of  live  stock  by  dis- 
eases, and  that  the  meat  inspection 
regulotions  should  br  r(  vise<l  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  meat  ut  abattoirs  by 
the  enforcement  of  unduly  severe  in- 
spection rules,  (See  also  Hv€  Stock, 
infra. ) 

Silo  Building.— The  silo  has  long 
been  a  recognized  part  of  the  farm 

equipment  in  the  eastern  and  central 
states,  but  in  the  past  few  years  has 
spread  rapidly  in  the  West.  In  the 
drier  regions  where  the  uncertainties 
<^f  the  climate,  ani  n-rrcially  lack  of 
timely  rains,  makes  maturity  of  croj)3 
doubtful,  it  has  provided  a  means  of 
saving  feed  m'hich  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  Saccharin  and  nnn  ■^nf-rhnrin 
sorghums  and  even  Indian  corn  can 
be  grown  with  a  view  to  ensiling  if 
they  do  not  mature.  The  silo  is  thus 
an  insurance  against  an  unfavorable 
season  in  these  regions,  and  enables  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  feed  to  be 
produced  on  a  given  tract.  In  the 
dry-farming  regions  the  silo  it  rap* 
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idly  coming  into  use,  and  coupled  with 
dairying  on  a  imall  scale  is  recoj^nized 
RB  oro  of  the  most  promising  ana  sure 
meaus  of  winniiig  a  livixig  on  these 
lands. 

There  has  been  unusual  activity  in 
this  direction  in  the  past  year,  and 
farmers  are  being  instructed  and  aid- 
ed financially  in  providing  this  new 
means  of  storing  crops.  In  some  see* 
tions  of  the  dry  region  fanners  are 
excavating  silos  in  the  ground,  lined 
with  cement,  which  they  are  able  to 
construct  themselves  at  small  expense. 
Thesp  arc  proving  satisfactory  and 
save  the  expen^fi  of  an  elevator  or 
blower  in  filling',  although  the  silage 
must  be  lifted  out.  So  ^ratt  is  the 
interest  in  silo  hiiildtnp  that  pprcrnl 
of  the  states,  notably  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma,  have  had  under  eonaid- 
eration  proTisionn  to  eniU^Ie  the  state 
to  loan  money  to  fanners  lor  that 
purpose. 

Camphor  Growing  in  Florida.— An 

interesting  experiment  in  the  estab- 
lish niput  <if  a  new  industry  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  is  the  attempt  of  a  pri- 
vate firm  in  camphor  growing  on  a 
plantation  of  about  900  acres  in  Flor- 
ida. The  tree*?  have  bwn  prnwn  as 
hedge  rows  and  gave  their  first  crop 
this  Tear.  The  rows  are  wide  enough 
apart  to  allow  a  traction  engine  to 
run  Infvveint,  with  which  the  limbs 
are  sheared  o^T  diugonaliy  and  then 
conveyed  to  the  mill,  where  they  are 
cni-^hed  or  ground,  nnd  the  camphor 
and  othfT  products  distilled  oft'  by 
live  steam.  These  products  are  then 
separated  by  fractional  distillation. 
I'll*-'  result  is  said  fo  havr  Vionn  such 
at  to  indicate  a  commercial  success. 

DAIBTING 
£.  W.  MOBSB 

The  Price  of  HOk.— Investigations 

by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Kliowa  tliat  tlie  average  price  paid 
farmers  for  the  milk  delivered  to  20 
of  the  leading  eities  of  the  United 
Staies  was  cents   per  quart, 

Tani,'inn:  from  2.90i  cents,  the  price 
paid  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  4.437 
cents,  .paid  in  Washington,  P.  C.  Al- 
thon<:^di  these  prices  are  somewhat 
hipher  than  five  or  six  years  ago,  the 
increase  in  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
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diiecr  haa  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  feed  stulfe  and  farm 
labor,  the  two  items  which  make  up 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  co=t  of  pro- 
duction. More  stringent  rcj^ulations 
governing  the  production  of  millc  liave 
also  a(Med  considerably  to  tlic  cost, 
but  milk  still  remains  an  economical 
food  as  compared  with  many  otiier 
staple  food  products.  The  price  of 
milk  to  the  consumer  has  advanced 
less  rapidly  in  the  past  20  years  than 
has  the  price  of  the  four  great  food 
staples,  egfft,  wheat  flouTt  round  atealc 
and  bacon. 

Medical  Milk  Commisaions.— The 
movement  for  the  production  of  "cer- 
tified milk"  dates  from  1889,  and  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  quality  of 
market  milk.  There  are  now  lid  com- 
missions organised  to  establish  correct 
clinical  standards  of  purity  for  cow's 
i¥ilk  and  to  provide  for  milk  in^p*^- 
tion.  The  milk  produced  under  their 
supervision  is  known  as  '^certified 
milk,"  nnd  amounts  to  about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  local  milk 
supply  of  the  country.  The  price  to 
the  consumer  varies  in  different  eities 
from  10  to  20  cents  per  quart,  being 
on  the  average  about  '» 4  cent?  per 
quart  more  than  ordinary  market 
milk.  This  high  price  prevents  the 
UFe  of  certified  milk  in  lar;^e  quan- 
tities by  poor  people,  yet  there  would 
be  a  greater  demand  for  it  it  consum- 
ers were  tauf^ht  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
tra value  of  milk  produced  under  san- 
itary conditions.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  a  few  dairymen  who  sell  their 
product  under  the  name  of  eertified 
milk,  hut  who  have  no  connertii>n 
with  the  commissions.  The  state  of 
New  York  has  passed  a  law  for  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  certified  milk. 

Cow  Testing  Associations.  —  Tha 
first  cow  testmg  association  in  tiie 
United  States  was  formed  iu  1905. 
On  July  1,  1913,  there  were  120  of 
the<5e  a«:<5ociatinn9,  CO  of  which  were 
formed  during  the  fiscal  year  just  end- 
ed. These  associations  tested  over 
2,500  herds  containing  47,160  eows. 
P'csides  these  associations  there  are 
others  which  have  been  formed  in  con- 
neelion  with  agricultural  high  schools, 
where  no  charge  is  made  for  testing. 
Although  the  value  of  these  associa- 
tions has  been  demonstrated  in  25 
states,  the  United  States  is  still 
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btnd  the  leading  daiiy  oonntriet  of 

Europe  in  tliis  work. 

Storage  Butter.— According  to  the 
figures  of  tlie  Bureau  of  ISlatistics, 
Department  of  Agrieulture,  157,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  butter  are  stored  every 
jear  at  a  cost  of  about  .571  cent  per 

Sound  per  montli.  Tliis  butter,  which 
I  kept  in  atmge  about  4.43  months 
on  the  average,  was  found  to  equalize 
prices  and  was  an  advantage  to  con- 
Burners  by  providing  a  commodity  out 
of  the  natural  production  season. 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  several 
reports  of  ertensive  taTestigatione  on 
the  effect  of  storing  butter  at  varigus 
temperatures,  the  keeping  quality  as 
affected  by  ditf  erent  methods  of  manu- 
faetnre^  and  the  eanse  of  the  metallic 
or  fishy  flavor  of  storage  butter. 

Dairy  Legislation, — The  state  legis- 
latures enacted  more  than  the  usual 
•mount  of  legislation  In  regard  to  the 
production,  sale,  distribution  and 
adulteration  of  milk  and  its  products. 
Minnesota  led  all  other  states  in  this 
respect,  as  laws  were  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  neutraHssrs  or  preserva- 
tives, such  as  viscogen,  lime  and  borax 
in  milk  or  its  products;  prohibiting 
mannfactnre  and  sale  of  oieo  in  sem- 
blance of  natural  butter ;  defining  the 
acid  limit  of  cream;  preventing  unjust 
discrimination  in  the  sale  of  milk; 
regulating  the  branding  of  butter  and 
cheese;  prohibiting  the  operation  of 
unclean  creameries;  and  restrictinir 
shipments  of  crcara  in  common  con- 
tainers to  65  miles.  This  last  law  was 
tested  hy  the  state  courts  and  found 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

Conflicting  opinions  have  been  ren- 
dered during  the  year  by  two  Federal 
courts  on  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  fix  a  legal  standard  of 
16 per  cent,  water  in  butter;  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  final  settlement. 

A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  placed 
milk  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Dniirs 
Act,  which  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Underwood  Tariff  Act  placed 
fresh  milk  and  cream  and  preserved 
or  condensed  milk  on  the  free  list.  The 
tariff  on  butter  and  its  substitutes 
frta  redueed  from  six  cents  to  three 


cent's  per  pound  and  cheese  from  32 

per  cent,  to  20  ad  valorem. 

Dairying  in  Foreign  Countries.— 
Dairying  is  increasing  in  Importance 
in  Argentina.  One  concern  in  Buenos 
Ayres  makes  2,000,000  lbs.  of  butter 
per  year,  one-fourth  of  which  is  sent 
to  London.  For  the  fini  time  in  her 
history  Argentina  sent  butter  to  the 
United  States.  Siberia  has  also  sent 
a  few  small  shipments  of  butter  to 
this  countrr.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  exports  of  butter  from  Canada,  Aus< 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand  to  Great 
Britain.  This  deficiency  was  supplied 
largely  from  Denmark,  Russia  and 
France.  The  United  States  exported 
practically  nothing.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  England  im* 
ported  more  cheese  from  Mew  Zealand 
and  less  from  Canada,  Early  in  the 
year  Australia  adopted  new  standards 
for  the  (quality  of  export  butter. 
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BoBOAs,  F.,  and  TouPLAnr,  Fi— £offfe> 
Hey  Mt,  ordme,  fnmage.  (Parts. 
1918.) — k  Buumal  of  methods  used  In 
the  rhomical  analysts  of  milk  and  Its 

products. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Tndustry. — "Dairy 
Herd  Records."  (Bull.  104.) — A  sta- 
tlHtlcal  Btudf  of  the  t  (onomlc  produc- 
tion of  milk  based  on  28.447  cows  kept 
in  13  of  the  principal  dairy  states  In 
the  United  States. 

Ernst,  W. — OrunOHaa  der  Mitchhyfften 
fUr  Tierarizte.  (Stuttgart,  1913.)  — 
A  treatise  on  the  Inspection  of  milk 
and  its  sanitary  production. 

HuNziKER,  O.  F.,  MiLLa.  H.  C,  and 
Spitzer,  O. — Molriure  Control  of  But- 
ter. (Bull.  150  and  160.  Indiana  Bx« 
perlment  Station.  1913.) — Reports  of 
an  extended  study  of  the  various  fac- 
tors affecting  the  amount  of  moisture 
In  butter. 

Jensen.  O. — Die.  BaKtcriolofjie  in  dcr 
Milchwirtschaft.  (Jona.  11)13.)  —  A 
summary  of  sclent i(ic  ln?08tlgattons 
on  the  significance  of  bacteria  la  milk. 

LA8SON,  C..  and  Whits,  W. — Dainf 
Technology .  (New  York.  1918.)-— 
Contains  directions  on  the  care  of 
milk  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products. 

O'Callaohan.  M.  a. — Dniryino  in  Aus- 
tralasia.— A  hnnd  book  for  dalrr 
farmers  In  general,  though  especial- 
ly adapted  to  conditions  Uk  Anstralla 
and  New  Zealand. 
PoRCHBR.  Ch. — Le  Latt  tfettecM.  (Ly. 
ons,  1912.) — A  general  treatise  on 
methods  of  drying  milk  on  a  com- 
merclal  scale. 
Savage.  W.  O. — Milk  and  the  PuhUo 
Health.  <I/ondon.  1012.) — Intended 
malnlv  as  a  guide  to  public  health 
offlclais :  It  gtvee  methods  of  testing 
milk  nnd  disctisnes  tbo  administration 
side  of  milk  Inspectloo. 
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SnsLnoN.   J.   p. — Dalrvina,  (London. 
1912.)— Ti«ati  mU  pbues  of  milk 

prodactlon. 
WiMO.  H.  H.— Jrnft  and  /ft  P^<r«ef«. 

(New  York.  191.1. )— An  cnlarprod  edi- 
tion of  a  prartlcal  work  on  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  tiM  OUUliiftCtlire 
of  butter  and  cheese. 


B.  W.  Mom 

Domeatic  Beef  Supply.— Ai  In  1012, 
there  was  a  shortage  In  all  kinds  of 
meat  animals.  The  severe  drought  in 
the  Southwest  matcrialij  reduced  the 
yield  of  corn  tad  ftlao  the  eupply  of 
Ifrass-fed  beef.  The  high  price  of  corn 
sent  mnny  nnimnls  to  the  block  in 
an  unfinished  condition.  A  high  level 
of  prieee  of  eattle  on  the  hoof  pre- 
vailed, with  a  wide  spread  between 
common  and  finished  steers. 

The  loss  of  cattle  from  exposure  and 
diaeaae,  though  amounting  to  nearly 
two  million  in  numbers,  was  much  less 
than  in  1012.  The  roopipts  of  cattle 
at  six  of  the  principal  live  stock 
marieets  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1013  wns  vrry  slipfhtly  in  excess  of 
the  receipts  for  the  same  period  of 
1912,  but  a  decrease  of  nearly  10  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1011.  The 
exports  of  live  cntt!p  for  the  flsea! 
year  1013  amounted  to  onlv  24.714.  a 
decline  from  about  600,000  since  100.5. 
The  meat  products  formerly  exported 
included  immense  quantities  of  beef, 
but  are  now  confined  chiefly  to  bacon, 
hams,  and  lard. 

New  Sources  of  Meat.— Continued 
high  prices  for  mutton,  pork,  and 
pork  products,  as  well  as  for  beef,  have 
caused  so  Serious  a  situation  that 
numerous  projects  are  under  way  for 
encourasriuof  home  prndnction  and  for 
importing  from  other  countries.  ITie 
dwindling  live  stock  traffic  has  caused 
the  railroads  to  restore  the  feeding-in- 
transit  privilege  of  former  dnvs,  so 
that  cattle  and  sheep  can  arrive  at 
market  in  better  condition  and  pre- 
vent an  unnecessary  waste.  The  ef- 
forts in  the  cooperative  shippin?  of 
live  stock  in  Minnesota  inaugurated 
several  years  ago  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  movement  has  spread 
to  other  states.  One  association 
claims  to  have  made  a  saving  of  $8,- 
000  to  its  members  in  one  year,  tin- 
til  the  present  year  our  meat  imports 
been  so  negligible  that  they  were 
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not  listed  separately  in  the  commerce 
returns,  although  for  some  years  many 
feeding  and  stMlc  eattle  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
the  first  time  shipments  of  fresh  beef 
were  made  from  Australia  to  JSan 
Francisco  and  from  Argentina  to 
North  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  announced 
that  regular  lines  of  refrigerator  ships 
will  be  organized  to  take  care  of  this 
traffic  in  the  future. 

It  has  taken  nearly  all  the  surplus 
meat  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
supply  English  and  Continental  mar- 
kets with  meat  formerly  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  Large  shipments 
of  cattle  on  the  hoof  came  from  Can- 
ada immediately  after  the  L'nderwood 
TarifT  Act  went  into  effect  in  October, 
hut  this  will  still  further  reduce  this 
source  of  supply.  Tlie  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  declare 
that  our  home  supply  of  meat  can  Im 
greatly  increased  by  a  hotter  use  of 
our  pastures  and  waste  lands  (Farm- 
ers' Bull.  SOD).  In  October  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  issued  regu- 
Irifions  poverning  the  inspection  of 
imported  meat  and  meat  products. 
They  provide  for  ante-mortem  and 
post  mortem  inspection  in  the  coun- 
tries where  slaughtered,  as  well  as 
inspection  at  ports  of  entry.  After 
en^  foreign  meats  are  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  domestic  meats.  The 
new  tariff  placed  fresh  moat,  bacon, 
ham,  raw  wool,  and  eggs  on  the  fre« 
list,  and  reduced  the  tariff  on  live 
animals  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  (See  also  Agriculture,  nh 
pra.) 

Pure-Bred  Stock.— The  Department 

of  Agriculture  has  provided  means  for 
protecting  buyers  of  pure  hred  animals 
from  deception  when  purchasing;  im- 
ported stock.  Every  imported  animal 
whose  pedigree  has  been  verified  must 
bear  the  red  stamp  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  fodustry  on  the  pedtgree  cer- 
tificate. Tlie  embargo  which  had  ex- 
isted since  June  2!^.  1012,  on  live  stock 
from  the  British  Islands  to  the  United 
States,  because  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, was  removed  early  in  the  year, 
and  was  followed  by  a  considerable 
shipment  of  pure  bred  animals.  The 
new  regulations  concerning  the  impor- 
tation of  horses  provide  for  an  official 
statement  certifying  that  no  case  of 
dourine,   glander*   farcy^  cpixoStio 
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lymphangitis  or  mange  has  occurred  t  stock  industry  at  home,  the  Hoard 


ia  the  localitiesi  where  the  horses  have 
been  for  the  last  12  months.  During 
the  year  the  first  volume  of  the  Ara- 
bian yationnl  Stud  Book  was  issued. 
The  National  liorse  Breeding  As^ci- 
ation  was  also  formed  in  or&r  to  de- 
velop a  strain  of  American  horses, 
Arabiiiii  btallions  being  selected  for 
foundutiou  stoclv,  and  these  to  be 
mated  with  the  best  types  now  in  the 
United  fcJtatea. 

Sheep.— The  winter  of  1<J  12-13  was 
a  good  one  for  the  western  uhecp  feed- 
ers; approximately  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  sheep  were  fattened  in 
Colorado,  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  the 
Korth  Platte  region  alone.  Because 
of  the  shortaae  of  beef  and  pork,  good 
prices  were  obtained  in  the  spring  in 
spite  of  the  large  number  marketed, 
and  unusually  high  prices  prevailed 
in  August,  foUoww  by  a  heavy  run  of 
sheep  at  Chica;;o  and  Onialia  in  the 
fail.  Though  tlie  consuiiiptittn  of  lamb 
is  increasing,  there  is  Icbs  and  less  de- 
mand for  heavy  mutton.  Tliis  causes 
a  tendency  to  put  the  induj^try  on  a 
lamb  and  ewe  basis.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  in  the  trans-Missouri  re- 
pon  for  feeders  to  make  beef  rather 
I  than  either  lamb  or  mutton.  The  new 
'  tariff  law  will  naturally  turn  breed- 
'  era  from  fine  wool  to  the  mutton 
breeds. 

Live  Stock  Abroad.— The  official 
statistics  of  Canada  show  that  on 
July  1,  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  there  were  moderate  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  horses,  milch 
cows,  sheep,  and  beef  cattle,  and  a 
aliffht  decrease  in  pigs. 

There  is  at  present  great  activity 
in  nearlv  all  Inanches  of  the  live 
stock  industry  iu  Argentina.  Though 
large  areas  have  recently  eome  under 
the  plow,  much  of  this  land  will  even- 
tually be  sowed  to  alfalfa,  which 
means  more  cattle.  The  sheep  indus- 
try is  expanding  rapidly  in  what  was 
formerly  Patagonia  and  in  the  central 
plateaus  of  Brazil. 

In  Great  Britain  the  decline  in  im- 
ports of  live  animals  has  been  bal^ 
anced  to  a  large  extent  by  an  increase 
of  dressed  meat  imports.  The  de- 
crease in  supplies  from  the  United 
States  has  been  met  by  increases  from 
Argentina,  AustraliSy  and  New  Zea- 
UmL  In  order  to  promote  the  live 


of  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain  lias 
undertaken  to  assist  farmers  by  pur- 
chasing  high  class  bulls,  stallions,  and 

boars,  charging  farmers  the  same  low 
will  alM>  assist  in  the  keeping  of  milk 
records. 

The  latest  census  reports  from  Ger- 
many show  considerable  decreases  in 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats  since 
1907,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  other 
kinds  of  stock.  In  Hungary  there  is 
a  high  percentage  of  increase  in  num- 
bers of  swine,  but  a  decrease  iu  other 
domestio  animals,  the  largest  decrease 
being  that  of  sheep. 

The  wool  clip  in  Australia  amount- 
ed to  1,804,801  bales,  whicii  was  con- 
siderably less  than  in  1912,  due  to 
drought  and  a  heavy  mortality  among 
the  sheep.  The  Australian  Common- 
wealth is  arranging  to  take  charge  of 
the  slaughtering,  freeaiog,  and  sale  Of 
meats  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  meat  trust's  controlling 
prices. 
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elation,  hold  in  New  York  City  from 
Sept.  1  to  5,  in  which  city  it  was 
organised  50  years  ago,  marks  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
veterinary  medicine.  The  more  nota- 
ble advances  made  were  referred  to 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  llohler  in  his  presiden- 
tial addreas*  The  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  arc:  president,  Dr.  C. 
J.  Marshall  of  Philadelphia;  secre- 
tary, Dr.  N.  S.  Mayo  of  Chica'ro ;  treas- 
urer, Dr.  G.  R.  White  of  Nashville. 
The  Association  of  Veterinary  Facul- 
ties and  Examining  Boards  of  North 
America  mho  held  eesaione  during  the 
conrentioii.  In  Canada  Dr.  Fred  Tor- 
imnce  was  appointed  veterinary  di- 
rector-general to  the  Government; 
viee  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford  resigned. 

Federal  Regulation  of  Biotogk  Prod- 
ucts.— An  Act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  toe  preparation,  sale, 
barter,  exchange,  shipment,  and  im- 
portation of  viruses,  serums,  toxins, 
and  analogous  products  intended  for 
use  in  the  treatment  of  clomestic  ani- 
mals, and  sucli  regulations  wero  drawn 
up  and  became  effective  on  .July  1. 
This  will  do  much  to  standardise  such 
preparations  and  prevent  the  sale 
of  fraudulent  prodiift?-:. 

Hog  Cholera. —  Ilic  lavages  of  this 
disease  were  felt  througiiout  the  West, 
and  especially  was  tliis  true  in  Iowa, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebra.ska.  The 
sum  of  $75,000,  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  demonstrating  the  possi- 
bility of  eradicnting  hog  cholera,  be- 
came available  on  July  1,  and  work 
was  commenced  in  Iowa.  Recent 
work  dealing  with  the  occurrence  of 
organisms  in  thr  blood  and  tissues 
of  cholera  hogs,  in  which  improved 
apparatus,  induding  the  ultramicro- 
scope  and  ultra  filter,  have  been  used, 
has    t  f  inuch  liplit  f  n  fi  r«  subject. 

Tuberculosis. — E.xperiments  at  the 
Virginia  Experiment  Station  with  the 
Bang  system  of  mdieation,  which 
consists  in  isolating  reacting  animals, 
taking  their  calves  away  at  birth  and 
feeding  on  past^uited  milk  or  with 
milk  from  healthy  cows,  and  with 
them  building  up  a  new  healthy  herd, 
proved  to  be  financially  impractica- 
ble. The  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  maintaining  a  separate  herd  and 
the  oonstaat  danger  of  reinfection  of 


the  healthy  herd  from  this  source 
were  found  to  be  too  great  to  make 
the  method  practicable,  except  possi- 
bly with  Tery  valuable  pnre-hred  ani- 
male. 

An  important  report  on  avian 
tuberculosis  was  issued  by  the  Wia* 
consin  Experiment  Station.  This  dis- 
ease of  fowls,  which  has  become  of 
large  economic  importance,  is  wide- 
spread in  ita  distribution.  In  fowls, 
as  in  mammals,  it  is  an  insidious 
disease,  not  making  itself  apparent 
in  the  infected  bird  until  it  is  far 
advanced,  when  the  bird  may  for 
some  time  have  been  giving  off  tu- 
bercle bacilli  which  may  infect 
healthy  members  of  the  flock.  On 
account  of  its  slow  progress  in  indi- 
vidual birds  and  through  the  flock, 
it  docs  not  attract  attention  unfi! 
widespread  infection  has  occurred. 
The  birds  in  which  symptoms  appear 
are  usually  over  one  year  old,  but 
feeding  experiments  have  shown  that 
young  chickens  are  easily  inf^ted. 
Unlike  mammalian  tuhereoloais, 
a^■i^!^  tuberculosis  is  a  (1;=  a.~<^  pri- 
marily of  the  digestive  cavity  ratb<^r 
than  of  the  lungs  and  neighboring 
lymph  glands.  As  in  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, the  commerce  in  diseased 
fowls  is  the  great  means  of  spread- 
ing the  disease.  The  causative  or- 
ganism is  differentiated  from  the  bo- 
vine and  human  bacilli  \>y  the  ease 
of  isolation,  rapid  growth  on  media, 
and  its  appearance  on  solid  media. 
Avian  tubercular  tissues  fed  to  hogs 
have  caused  tubercular  lesions  suffi- 
cient to  cause  tlie  herd  to  be  con- 
demned for  food.  Human  tubercle 
bacilli  fed  to  fowls  during  a  period 
of  three  months  failed  to  produce  the 
disease.  Tliere  is  said  to  be  little 
reason  for  bdieving  that  the  diaesse 
in  fowls  has  a  hygienie  significance 
for  man. 

Splenetic  or  Texas  Fever  and  Tick 
Eradicatioa.  —  An  appropriation  of 
$325,00(y  was  made  by  Congress  for 

the  continuation  of  the  work  of  erad- 
icating the  cattle  tick,  which  trans- 
mits Texas  fever.  On  March  1,  20,000 
sq.  miles  and  on  Sept.  l,  9.191  sq. 
miles,  or  a  total  of  nrarlv  r?n,aor» 
miles,  were  released  from  cjuaranline. 
the  cattle  tick  having  becu  eradicated 
from  this  area.  Since  the  work  of 
eradication  was  taken  vp  in  IWM^ 
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193,395  sq.  miles  out  of  the  741,551  '  zoKtic  IvrnphangitiH,  and  salvarsan  to 


80.  miles  iafested  have  been  cleaned 
of  the  cattle  tick  and  released  from 
quarantine. 

Equine  Piroplasmosis.  —  The  first 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  dia- 
CMM  in  America  mtm  made  by  Dr.  S. 
T.  Darling  in  Panama.  The  disease 
appears  to  be  endemic  in  the  interior 
auiung  mitive  horses  and  transmitted 
hj  the  tropical  horse  tick,  Dermacen- 
tor  nitens.  Piroplasms  were  sueeess* 
fully  c\ilt  ivatc  (I  in  vitro. 

Contaj^ous  Abortion.  —  Inrestiga- 
tiont  of  tliii  dieeasa  liave  twen  con- 
tinued and  it  has  been  found  that 
carbolic  acid  fed  in  solution  or  in- 
jected hy^odermically,  and  methylene 
Dine  administered  by  mouth,  liava  a 
▼aloable  preventive  and  curative  ae- 
tion.  Not  only  is  this  disease  com- 
monly met  with  among  dairy  cows, 
but  mares  are  eimilarly  affeeted.  In- 
vestigations  by  Good  and  Corbet t  at 
the  Kentucky  Expsrimont  Station 
have  shown  that  the  disease  in  the 
nare  is  caused  by  an  organism  differ- 
ent  from  that  in  the  cow,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  Bacillus 
aburtivm  equinua.  These  investigat- 
ors state  thai  in  some  seasons  as 
many  as  70  [)er  cent,  of  the  mares  in 
some  studs  in  Kentucky  have  aborted 
and  that  in  that  state  alone  the  loss 
from  this  source  has  run  into  millions 
of  dollar". 

Infectious  Bulbar  Paralysis. — This 
Old  World  disease,  also  known  as 
pseudorabiea  and  Aujesky's  disease, 
naa  been  reported  to  oenir  in  povoral 
states  in  South  America,  this  being 
the  first  record  of  its  occurrence  in 
America. 

Sheep  Measles.  —  Tnvostigationa 
made  by  Ransom  as  a  result  of  re- 
ports from  Federal  meat  inspectors 
of  the  frequmce  of  tapeworm  cysts  in 
sheep  have  shown  the  damaj^e  to  be 
caused  by  Cyaticcrcua  oris,  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  a  do^  tapeworm, 
Tania  oo<».  This  cysticercus  is  the 
source  of  considerable  loss  to  west- 
em  sheep  men.  iSome  17,000  of  the 
sheep  slaughtered  under  Federal  su- 
pervision during  the  year  1912  prior 
to  Dec.  1,  were  afTectod  with  measles, 
those  badly  infested  boinff  condemned. 

Curative  Drugs. — Neosalvarsan  ad- 
ministered intraTenously  was  found 
to  em  borsci  tufferiiig  from  «pi 


cure  animals  alTected  with  dourine. 
Experiments  with  salvarsan  in  treat- 
ing contagious  pneumonia  give  fur- 
ther evidence  of  its  curative  effect 
when  employed  in  treating  this  dis* 
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»  OT  FLAHTS 

Walteb  II.  Evans 

The  American  Phytopathological 
Society  met  in  conjunction  with  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Dee.  81,  1012, 
to  Jan.  3.  1013.  A  symposium  on 
the  international  aspect  of  plant  dis- 
easee  waa  a  feature  of  the  joint  pro- 
gramme. 

Legislation. — The  Plant  Quarantine 
Act  of  Aug.  20,  1912,  waa  amended  to 
permit  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  ecenre  material  for  experi- 
mental and  .•'cientific  purposes.  Modi- 
fied regulations  for  carrying  out  this 
Aet  beeane  effective  July  1,  191S. 
On  aceount  of  reatrietloBa  placed  bgr 
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many  oountries  on  the  importation  of 
plants,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 

Great  Britain  recently  adopted  a  plan 
to  tucilitat€  admission  of  uxitm  rv 
Btock  into  other  countries.  Canada 
and  Scotland  provide  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  plants  intended  for  shipment 
to  the  United  JStates.  An  ordinance 
regarding  Llie  imporLaLion  oi  plants 
has  been  promulgated  in  Totago  and 
Trinlil.ui. 

Kon-Parasitic  Diseases.  —  Avorna- 
Sacca  claims  tiiat  ciiluiosia  m  i^xapes, 
citrus,  and  cotfee  trees  in  Brazil  is 
due  to  a  luck  of  magnesium  and  not 
to  an  insullicient  supply  of  iron,  as 
others  report,  iiunzel  found  a  large 
ir  crease  of  oxidases  in  leaves  of  sugar 
hi  i-^  affrctcd  with  curly  top.  A  niirn 
ber  oi  investigators  liave  reported 
Upon  the  pathological  cH'cct  of  smoke, 
gases,  and  dust  from  industrial  works. 
Grossenbacher  claims  that  crown  rot 
of  fruit  trees  is  primarily  due  to  win- 
ter injury  loosening  the  bark  near  the 
ground.  Allard  has  stated  that  the 
mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  usually  at- 
tributed to  a  filterable  virus,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  an  active  living  orsfanism. 

Rusts  and  Other  Diseases  of  Grain. 
— Numerous  investigators  have  re- 
ported upon  the  heteroicious  rust 
fungi,  and  the  alternate  generations 
of  quite  a  number  have  been  discov- 
ered wifliin  the  past  year.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  apparently  unat- 
tached forms  have  also  been  reported 
upon.  The  existence  of  biological 
races  within  some  of  the  species  of 
Pucciuia  seems  definitely  established. 
Orton,  studying  some  heteroBcioua  fun- 
pi  ,  conchnli's  that  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship betwwn  thr  f,'ericra  Puccini  a 
and  Uromyccs.  A  disease  of  wheat 
and  rye,  called  foot  disease,  attributed 
to  attacks  of  several  fungi,  among 
them  Ophioholus  (jraminis,  has  caused 
considerable  loss  iu  i^urope.  Several 
species  of  Fusarium  have  been  re- 
ported as  destructive  to  ccrcalei  in 
several  regions.  'Ihe  timothy  rust, 
Puccinia  graminis,  is  said  by  Johnson 
to  be  spreading  in  the  United  States. 
Bolley  h;i9  given  additional  data  to 
substantiate  his  claim  that  diminished 
yields  of  grain  are  due  to  soil  and  seed 
infestation  and  not  to  the  depletion 
of  chemical  elements  finm  the  soil, 
and  JachewHki  and  Scli  iiTnit  have  of- 
fered corroborative  evidence.  Eriks- 


son claims  that  the  presence  of  rust 
pustules  on  grain,  reported  by  Ulive^ 

Tri chard,  and  others,  is  of  no  sig- 
iiiiicaiice  in  comicction  with  crop  in- 
Jieclion.  Three  distinct  species  oi 
Uelminthosporium  are  reported  to 
cause  iIImm.-^i  -  of  liar'.'V  iti  ^Visconsin. 

Chestnut  Bark  Disease.  'I'his  dis- 
ease is  known  to  occur  irum  Jvieiii- 
mack  County,  N.  H.,  to  Albemarle 
County,  Va.,  and  westward  to  1-iv- 
ingston  County,  N.  Y.;  Warren  and 
iSomerset  Counties,  Pa.;  and  ILaadulph 
County,  VV.  Va.  The  control  work  be- 
gun in  Pennsylvania  has  been  brouglit 
to  an  end  by  the  Governor  vetoing  tiie 
appropriation, considering  the  amount 
given  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission 
as  wholly  inadequate.  The  Federal 
appropriation  of  $80,000  lor  a  study 
ox  the  disease  and  mcSuia  for  its  con- 
trol has  been  continued.  A  study  ol 
the  fungus  has  shown  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  Endothia,  and  the  name 
now  given  it  is  Endothia  paraiitica^ 
or  E.  gyrosa  parasitica  if  it  is  consid- 
ered a  variety  of  a  widely  distributed 
species.  A  non-parasitic  form  has  re- 
cently been  found  near  Cbnnellsville, 
Pa.  A  chestnut  bliglit  which  resem- 
bles that  causing  so  much  loss  in  Che 
ea:3teru  United  states  hus  recently 
been  found  in  China,  and  this  appar> 
ently  conlirms  the  belief  that  Fndo- 
thia  parasitica  is  of  oriental  origin, 
and  was  introduced  on  chestnut  trees 
imported  from  China  or  Japan. 

White  Pine  Blister  Blight.— This 
European  disease  continues  to  give 
concern  to  pathologists  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Uronartium  form  oil  the 
currant,  especially  on  black  currants, 
ia  known  to  occur  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Peridennium 
form  of  the  fungtis  was  found  on  a 
white  pine  tree  of  considerable  size 
in  New  Yorlc. 

Potato  Diseases.— The  leaf  roU,  leaf 
curl,  and  11  ;ek  wart  diseases  of  po- 
tatoes eoniinue  to  be  of  great  inter- 
est in  i^urope.  The  leaf  roll  disease, 
the  silver  scurf  due  to  SpondyloUa' 
dium  atrovirent,  and  the  powdery  aeab 
conned  by  Sponfjospora  stihtcrranca  of 
Europe  are  all  reported  as  having 
been  found  in  the  United  States, 
t'^tudtes  by  Riehm  have  shown  that 
the  spores  of  the  late  blight  funtrtis, 
Phj/tophUiora  in^estana,  are  carried 
3 
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by  rain  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  cm. 
and  infect  the  tubers,  causing  their 
Totting.  WhUe  spraying  with  Bor- 
Astux  mixture  lias  proved  very  effi- 
cient in  controlling  potato  diseases  in 
the  United  Stateis,  less  satisfactory 
TCtidte  hK99  been  teported  from  Auf- 
tniIU»  where  the  late  bliprht  has  be- 
come very  destructive.  White,  thin- 
slcinned  varieties  of  potatoes  are  said 
to  be  more  muoeptible  to  the  diieeie 
than  red,  thiek-skinned  ones,  and 
American  varieties  are  more  subject 
to  attack  than  those  of  European  ori- 
gin. Two  new  dry  tots  of  the  tabert 
nave  been  described,  one  by  Wilcox, 
due  to  Fusarium  tuherirorum,  the 
other  by  Wollenweber,  caused  by  Fu- 
•arivm  trtehoiheoMdet. 

Miscellaneous  Diseases.  —  Shear, 
Taubenhaus,  and  others  have  demon- 
strated that  the  large  nimiber  of  spe* 
dee  of  fungi  whieh  have  been  reported 
as  causing  anthracnose  can  be  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  few  valid  species. 
The  fungus  Qlceoaporium  fructigenum^ 
the  cause  of  bitter  rot  of  apples,  hae 
been  shown  to  bn  phvsinlnrrirallv  dif- 
ferent in  America  and  Europe.  Fire 
blight  is  becoming  prevalent  in  or- 
chard nursery  stock,  according  to 
Stewart,  and  this  disease  has  been 
recently  reported  in  Enj^Iand  and  Italy 
on  peers,  apples,  and  plums.  G id- 
dines  and  Bartholomew  have  shown 
that  the  apple  rust  associated  with 
Gymnosporangium  on  cedars  can  be 
controlled  by  thorough  and  timely 
spraying.  T%e  list  of  host  plants  of 
Bacierium  tumefaciens,  the  cause  of 
crown  gall,  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  Inrestlgationa  In  Mlfmrnfa.  GHe- 
now  has  reported  the  silver  loaf,  a 
common  disease  of  fruit  trees  in  Eu- 
rope, as  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Cwiada.  A  new  rot  of  tomatoes  in 
Holland  has  been  deserlbcd  at  oaused 
by  Phiftohacter  li/coper»inim.  The 
etem-end  root  of  citrus  fruits  has  been 
fraud  to  be  due  to  Phmopth  Hfri, 
A  large  numbier  of  diseases  of  tropical 
economic  plants  have  been  reported 
during  the  year,  and  the  list  will 
doubtless  Increase  as  the  flora  of  the 
tropics  is  studied. 

Control  of  Plant  Diseases  and  Fnn- 
ciddes.— Ckmsiderable  attention  is  be- 
ing giTen  to  the  reduction  of  loeses 
due  to  pTnnt  diseases.  A  number  of 
iuTSStigators  have  reported  upon  par- 


tial or  complete  Immunity  of  certain 
varieties  of  economic  plants  against 
fungus  attadc,  and  the  causes  of  this 
resistance  are  being  sought.  In  eome 
instances  it  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  plants,  in 
others  due  to  the  presence  of  tannin 
in  fruits,  thick  skins,  etc.  All  these 
factors  are  being,  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  breeaing  experiments  for 
resistance.  Trials  of  many  new  fungi- 
cides have  been  made  and  the  relative 
efficiency  of  others  compared.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  seems  still  to  be  pre- 
ferred, sKhough  for  some  apple  and 
pench  diseasee  lime-sulpbur  mixtures 
have  given  very  frood  results.  Accord- 
ing to  Ewert,  Bordeaux  mixture,  in 
addition  to  protecting  plante  egalnsl 
fiinjnis  attack,  has  a  beneficial  effect 
during  periods  of  drought  and  strong 
sunshine.  In  treating  grain  for  smut 
attacks,  soeking  the  seed  In  cool  water 
for  several  hours  and  then  in  hot  wa- 
ter, 45  to  52  dee.  C,  for  10  to  15 
minutes  has  been  found  to  give  almost 
complete  immunity  from  attadc,  with- 
out injury  to  the  germination  of  the 
seed.  Milller-Thurgau  has  shown  that 
the  downy  mildew  of  grapes  attacks 
the  leaves  through  their  lower  sur* 
faces  almost  exclusively,  and  spraying 
should  be  directed  against  these  sur- 
faces. Vermorel  and  Dantony  dalm 
that  the  addition  of  gelatin  to  acid 
copper  fungicides  and  casein  to  alka- 
line ones  greatly  increases  their  ad- 
heshreness.  Hawkins  found  that  con- 
centrated calcium  hydroxide  used  in 
making  Bordeaux  mixture  increased 
its  efficiency.  Pantanelli  claims  the 
polysulphide  of  barium  and  zinc  with 
podinm  superior  to  any  other  fungi- 
cide tested  for  the  control  of  pcadi- 
leaf  curl. 
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SOONOmO  SVTOMOLOaY 
W.  A.  HOOXBE 

QuAiaiitines  Against  Injurious  In- 
■Mta.— Under  the  authority  fi^ven  hj 

the  national  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of 
1912,  a  quarantine  waa  maintained 
against  the  Mediterranean  fruxt  fly 
in  Hawaii  and  the  gipsy  and  brown- 
t^iil  m(  t!j3  in  New  England,  and  quar- 
antine was  established  against  the 
Mexican  fruit  fly  {Trypeta  ludens)  in 
Mexico;  the  pink  boUworm  (GfeleoJkta 
gcsfttrpi^lJa)  in  foreiirn  countries,  ex- 
cept Lower  California,  and  in  Hawaii ; 
date  palm  Males  in  certain  counties 
in  California,  Arizona,  and  Texas; 
and  the  avocado  \\<Mn'il  {Heilipus 
lauri)  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
iea. 

Commencing  in  January,  tha  Re- 
view of  Applied  Entomology,  a  new 
journal  which  gives  a  summary  of  the 
current  literature  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  that  has  a  bearing  on  eco- 
nomic entomology,  was  issiied  month- 
ly by  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Series  A  of  each  issue  of  the 
Retncio  deals  with  in-^eots  injurious 
to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
Series  B  with  insects  which  dissemi 
Jiatr  disease. 

Necrology.— W.  F.  Kirby  of  the 
British  Museum,  author  of  a  large 
number  of  entomological  works  on  the 
Lepidoptera,  Orthoptcra,  Odonata, 
etc.,  died  Nov.  20.  ] 012,  at  the 
of  68.  Peter  Cameron,  an  authority 
on  various  groups  of  Hymenoptera, 
including  the  ichneumon  flies,  died  at 
New  Mills,  Derbyshire,  Dec.  1.  1912. 
at  the  age  of  65.  Dr.  C.  W.  Hooker, 
entomologist  to  the  Federal  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Porto  Rico,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Tcknatmon  FJ^e9  nf 
America  of  the  Tribe  Ophionini,  died 
Feb.  12,  at  the  age  of  30.  Mary  E. 
Murtfeldt  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  well 
known  for  her  entornolnrrii  writings, 
died  Feb.  23.  at  the  a.tre  of  05.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  afterward  Lord  Ave- 
bury,  the  author  of  numerous  worla 
on  insects,  died  ^fay  28,  aged  79.  Dr. 
O.  M.  Renter,  the  author  of  more 
than  500  entomological  papers  deal- 
ing largely  with  the  Hemiptera,  died 
at  Abo,  Finland,  Sept.  2,  aged  63.  A. 
G.  Hammar  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
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of  Entomology,  known  for  his  life- 
history  studies,  especially  ef  the  cod- 
ling moth,  grape  root  worm,  and 

grape  berry  moth,  wa?  noci  l'Ti tally 
shot  and  instantly  killed  by  a  friend 
on  Oct.  16,  while  deer  iiunting  la 
New  Mexico.  Dr.  Philip  Uhler  of  the 
Peabody  Library,  Baltimore,  an  au- 
tbniity'un  the  Heteroptera,  died  Oct. 
21,  aged  78. 

ifltbtt  Bon  Weevil.— In  its  north- 
ern spread  the  weevil  has  invu  ^  ^  T:ie 
lower  two  tbird«  of  Arkansas  and  tin? 
southeastern  quarttr  of  Oklahoma 
and  reached  the  Tennessee  border  on 
the  north,  and  Georgia  at  its  south- 
we<?t  border  in  the  east;  it  has  con- 
tinued eastward  some  50  miles  in 
Florida  from  Holmes  County,  which 
it  reached  late  in  }9]9.  During  tba 
year  it  was  discovered  that  Thur- 
heria  theepeeioidet,  a  wild  eotton>likn 
plant  which  grows  in  canyons  in  Aii* 
zona,  is  a  host  pinnt  of  this  p#»«t. 
Prior  to  this  time  cotton  has  been 
the  only  known  host  plant.  The  Im- 
portance of  this  di-covery  lies  in  the 
possible  spread  of  the  boll  weevil  to  the 
attack  of  cotton  which  is  now  beipg 
grown  under  irrigation  in  Arisona. 

Gipsy  and  Brown-Tail  Moths.— ^A» 
approprintion  of  $300,000  for  work 
against  these  pests  in  cooperation  with 
several  infested  states  was  made  by 
Congress  for  use  during  tlie  fiscal  yemr 
commeneing  July  1,  1913.  Investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  removal  frons  fbr^ 
ests  of  the  species  of  trees  on  which 
the  young  gipsy  moth  caterpillars  sub- 
sist, especially  the  oaks.  \Miilc  it  Ls 
excepticmat  for  the  first-stage  catw- 
pillars  to  develop  vrben  their  i^Tot 
is  confined  to  pine,  hemlock,  juniper, 
red  cedar,  ash,  and  maple,  a  large 
percentage  of  half-grown  caterpillara 
will  develop  on  such  trcr^^"  "Evperi- 
menta  by  Burgess  have  shown  that  the 
natural  spread  of  the  gipsy  moth  is 
accomplished  mainly  through  tho 
Toung  cnterpillnr^  hrin^r  cnrriod  hr 
high  winds.  It  was  announced  that 
over  a  considerable  territory,  centering 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Boston,  one 
out  of  every  two  eggs,  caterpillars,  or 
pupae  of  tlie  pip«sy  moth  were  de- 
stroyed in  1012  by  imported  para- 
sites. 

Alfalfa  Weevil.  — The  mountain 
ranges  in  Utah  ha^  not  obatmcted 
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tbe  dispersion  of  th'ia  weevil  and  it 
has  continue*!  to  sprrad  in  Utali,  Wy- 
omingj  and  Idaho,  but  has  not  aa  ^ft 
reached  beyond  tlieir  borders. 

Argentine  Ant.  —  Tliis  important 
enemy  of  field  crops,  fruits,  stored 
products,  household  supplies,  etc., 
first  discovered  io  tbis  country  at 
New  Orleans  in  1801,  has  continued 
to  spread  and  colonies  are  now  known 
to  he  established  as  far  as  the  Louisi- 
ana border  to  tba  we8t»  at  Meridian 
and  Vicksburg  on  the  north,  and  at 
Mobile  on  the  east. 

Potato  Tuber  Moth.— This  moth, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  the 
worst  potato  pest  in  California,  has 
now  reached  the  state  of  Washington 
and  southern  Texas,  and  menaces  ad- 
jacent states.  During  the  year  a 
Farmers'  Bulletin  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  potato  growers 
and  giving  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  remedies. 

Plant  Lice  or  Aphids. — The  studies 
of  Dr.  Edith  M.  Patch  in  Maine  have 
shown  the  woolly  apple  sphis  {8chi- 
geneura  lanigera),  at  least  in  part, 
to  be  the  progeny  of  the  spring  mi- 
grants of  Sohizoneura  americana, 
which  prodneea  the  leaf  curl  of  the 
elm.  Since  the  danger  of  injury  is 
greatest  to  nursery  stock  and  younjj 
orchards,  the  discovery  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  control  the  injury  by  remov- 
injj  elm  trees  from  the  vicinity  of 
nurseries  and  younj;  orchard'^,  or 
starting  such  at  a  distance  from  elm 
trees. 

In  investipations  made  in  Okla- 
homa of  the  various  predaceous  etie- 
mies  of  the  cotton  or  melon  aphis, 
FSnnbonr  has  found  the  larvae  and 
adults  of  certn'n  lady  beetles  to  con- 
sume 400  to  600  aphids  within  peri- 
ods of  9  to  11  days,  while  the  larva 
of  a  syrpuus  fly  consumed  458  aphids 
in  11  dayp,  thus  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  these  predators  in  the 
control  of  some  of  our  most  serious 
pests. 

Stop-Back  of  the  Peach.— Investiga- 
tions in  Virginia  r.r\d  Missouri  indi- 
cate that  the  allcction  of  nursery 
stock,  eommonly  known  as  "stop- 
back,"  ia  caused  by  the  tarnished 
plant  bnir^  (T/vnuo  prntensxs) . 

Insects  and  Disease.  —  Mitzmain, 
working  in  the  Philippines,  has  found 
the  earahao   louse  {Smnatapinuf 
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lituhrrculatus)  to  !io  nn  agent  in  the 
transmission  of  surra  from  infected 
to  healthy  carabaos,  and  that  iiiea 
of  the  genus  Lyperosia  are  a  means 
of  di'^pfT'^nl  for  tliis  Iomfc. 

The  House  Fly.— Kansom  reported 
the  discovery  of  the  house  fly  [Musca 
dom€Bticana)  to  be  the  hoet  for  the 
larva  of  Hahronema  musccr,  a  nema- 
tode parasite  which  in  the  adult  stage 
lives  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  In* 
vestigations  by  Howard  and  Clark 
have  shown  that  the  house  fly  can 
carry  the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis 
in  an  active  state  for  several  ilays 
upon  the  surface  of  its  body,  and  for 
several  hours  within  its  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract. 

The  Stable  Fly.— An  outbreak  ol 
Stomoxya  eaUntrana  occurred  in 
North  Texas  and  was  fbe  sonrce  of 
considerable  loss  to  stock  owners.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  t|iis  fly 
may  mechanically  tranamit  the  causa- 
tive  trypnnosoniea  of  surra,  dourinc, 
and  sleeping  sickness.  Investigations 
in  pellagrous  districts  point  to  the 
stable  fly  rather  than  to  buffalo  gnats 
(Simulidac)  as  playing  a  rGle  in  the 
transmission  of  pellagra.  Further  in- 
vestigations cast  some  doubt  upon  the 
supposed  transmission  by  this  fly  of 
infaTit  ile  pnralysis. 

Sacbrood  of  Bees.'— Much  advance 
has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
yeura  in  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  the  honey  bee,  especially  of  the 
important  brood  diseases.  During 
the  year  Dr.  G.  P.  White,  bacteriolo- 
gist of  the  Federal  Kireau  of  Ento- 
molojify,  who  has  been  enjraged  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  study  of  these 
diseases  and  has  previously  reported 
upon  important  studies  of  the  foul 
broods,  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
filterable  virus  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
distinct  disease  of  the  brood,  which 
has  often  been  mistnken  for  one  of 
the  foul  broods.  To  this  disease, 
which  is  known  to  occur  in  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  but  three,  the 
name  "sacbrood"  is  eiven  becnu^^e  of 
the  characteristic  sac  like  appearanro 
of  the  larva  when  removed  from  the 
eelL 

Insecticides.  —  Investigations  have 
shown  that  tli-^  lime-sulphur  wa'^^i  h-xn 
a  decided  value  as  a  stomach  poison 
for  various  caterpillars.  The  use  of 
floor  paste  was  found  to  greatly  in* 
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crease  the  efficiency  of  lime-sulphur 
Bpray  in  combating  red  spidera,  as 
Weil  aa  aiding  as  a  spreader  ior  in- 
MOtieidcs.  Experiments  in  Kew  York 
show  one  pound  of  zinc  arsenite  to  be 
equal  in  elfectiveness  to  three  pounds 
ox  lead  arsenate.  When  added  to  cal- 
cium hydrate  or  Bordeaux  mixture, 
zinc  arsenite  caused  no  injury  to  ap- 
ple foliage.  The  severe  injury  caused 
at  times  by  oils  or  oil  preparations 
wtaoi  mppUed  to  dormant  trees  led  to 
investigations  which  indicate  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  penetration  by 
oil  and  a  consequent  injury  it  fhe 
applications  are  madt  in  the  spring 
mortlj  before  active  growth  begins. 
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Argentine  Ant."     (U.  B.  Bor.  EaL, 

Bull.  122,  1913.) 
O'Kamb,  W.  C. — /n/ttrlMis  fntevCi,  Sw» 

lo    necoijnisie    and    Control  Them. 

(New  York,  Macmlllan  Co.,  1912.) 
pAiiKER,  W.  B. — "The  Hop  Aphis  In  the 

Paclflc  Region."     (U.  S.  Bur.  Ent, 

Bull.  111.  lOKl.) 
QUAISTTAMCB.  A.  L..  and  Baker.  A.  C. — 
'  •■ClasBUIeatlon  of  the  Alerrodldae,"  I. 

<r.  S.  Bur.  Eat.,  BttlL  27.  pu  1,  tech. 

ser..  1913.) 
Bladen,  F.  W.  I..— The  HumhUbce.  Its 

Life  History  and  How  to  Domesticote 

It.  u-ith  Descriptions  of  All  the  Brit- 

ifh  Specie*  of  Bombua  and  PHthyrua. 

(I.ondon.  Macmlllan  h  Co..  1012.) 
Wbbatbb.  F.  M..  and  PHn.Lipa,  W.  J. — 

*The  Sprlas  QialB-ApUs  or  *Qr 


Bng.' "    (U.  8.  Bar.  Bat,  Boll,  110^ 

1912.) 

WoGLUM,  R.  S. — Report  of  a  Trip  to 
India  and  the  Orient  in  Search  of  the 
iNatural  Enemies  of  the  Cltrua  White 
Fly.    (U.  &  Bar.  J£nt.,  BuU.  ISfK 


AGBIOVLTUBAL  LEOIBLATIOa' 

H.  L.  KififlHT 

Federal  Legislation. — The  principal 
laws  of  agricultural  interest  enacted 
during  the  ^ear  were  the  Agrieultnral 
Appropriation  Act  (see  Ayriculturtt 
injra),  which  included  the  McLean 
bill  for  the  protection  of  migrator/ 
and  insectivorous  game  birda»  an  au- 
thorization of  a  Federal  commissioa 
to  study  rural  credit  facilities  in  iLu- 
rope  (sw  Rural  Credits,  infra ) ,  and  a 
provision  rsgulating  interstate  eom- 
ujerce  in  virus,  serums,  etc.,  for  the 
treatment  of  animal  diseases  (see  Dis- 
easet  of  Live  Stockf  supra) ;  an 
amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil 
propriation  Act  prohibiting  the  use 
oi  certain  funds  ior  the  prosecution  of 
farmers'  organisations  (see  I,  Ameri- 
can History)  ;  the  Tariff  Act*  which 
removed  the  duties  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  farm  products,  and  materially 
reduced  those  of  many  others  (see  1, 
American  Bistory) ;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
lUOt>,  requiring  the  labeling  of  most 
l»ackagc  goods  manufaetnred  or  Im- 
ported  after  Sept.  3,  1914,  to  show  the 
approximate  net  quantity  of  their 
contents. 

Agricnltaial  BitensloB  and  Toea- 

tional  Edvcatioa.— The  Lever  bill, 

carrying  an  annual  appropriation  of 
about  ;ii3,500,UU0  per  annum  to  the 
states  for  the  maintenance  of  agrienl- 
tural  extension  work  through  their 
agricultural  colleges,  which  passed  the 
House  in  1912  (A.  T.  1012,  p. 
407) ,  failed  of  enactment  in  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  after  the  Senate  had 
substituted  for  it,  hv  a  vote  of  31  to 
30,  the  text  of  the  Page  bill,  a  much 
more  comprehensive  measurs^  whiek 
also  included  large  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  vocational  education  and 
branch  experiment  stations.  The  Lever 
bill  was  reintrodnoed  in  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  in  somewhat  modified 
form,  in  that  the  work  is  made  co- 
operative with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricolton^  with  a  di- 
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rector  of  co5perativ«  agricaltnral  ex- 
tension work  therein.  The  Page  bill 
also  was  reintroduced.  A  resohition 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
eommiasion  to  consider  the  need  of, 
and  report  a  plan  for,  Federal  aid 
to  vocational  education  was  passed 
bv  the  Senate  in  June,  nnd  was  the 
iinfinisb(  ]  lusiness  before  the  House 
on  y  n'.  20. 

Rural  Credits  in  Congress.— Several 
bills  were  introducoil  to  aid  farmers 
to  obtain  loans  on  more  convenient 
terms  than  at  prr^ont.  Ono  of  these 
proposed  a  national  rural  banking 
system,  with  special  rural  banks  for 
handling  farm  loans.  Another  bill 
would  permit  the  Secr'  triry  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  loans  to  fanners 
directly,  and  «  third  would  establish 
a  nirnl  credit  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
Tfiont  of  Aprionltufp,  with  sfnt^  oiih- 
divisions  having  authority  to  approve 
bond  issues.  The  extension  of  the 
powers  of  existing  nationnl  banl<s  to 
permit  loans  on  farm  lands  was  beincr 
advocated,  as  was  also  the  encourage- 
ment of  voluntary  farmers'  loan  asso- 
ciations siTnPnr  to  tlinvic  in  Europe. 
(Roo  al*"^   f''n-nl  PreiUts,  infra.) 

State  Legislation. — The  legislatures 
of  42  of  the  states  were  in  session  in 
1013  nnrl  n::^ri  ttU nral  legislation  of 
unusual  amount  and  importance  re- 
sulted. 

Harketini:  Fatm  Proflvets.— Several 

pfaf'-'=«  toolv  up  tlm  rrLn:!nti(rn  of  Fnles 
of  farm  produce  on  (Mmmission  and 
other  marketing  problems.  In  New 
York,  eonimission  merchants  must 
now  he  liconsofl  by  the  staf  c  Conimis- 
aionor  of  Agriculture  and  fllo  bonds  of 
$3,000  as  a  guaranty  of  honest  ac- 
countingf  on  the  proceeds  of  sales. 
LIcr>nscR  may  bo  revoked  on  account 
of  dishonest  practices  and  violations 
of  the  Act  are  also  made  a  misde* 
moanor.  A  similar  law  was  enacted  in 
Michitrnrt  and  one  went  into  efToct  in 
Orej2:on,  while  ^lissonri  nmended  its 
laws  to  require  a  more  stringent  ac- 
counting bj  eommisskm  merchants. 
New  York  also  provided  for  the  licens- 
ing and  refill!  at  ion  of  the  business 
transactions  of  milk  contractors. 

Texas  appropriated  $15,000  to 
gather  information  marketing 
methods.  Xebraska  enacted  more 
stringent  laws  against  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  elevator  companies  and 


required  railroads  to  prorlde  add!- 

tlona!  fnrilif inq  to  hnndle  pri">(1iire. 

Agricultural  Cooperation  and  Credit. 
— A  constitutional  amendment  became 
effective  Jan.  1,  1913,  in  Louisiana 
under  which  trust  companies?  fnrmrd 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  loaninjij  money 
on  farm  lands  are  exempted  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  and  Texas 
authorized  the  formation  of  agricul- 
tural cooperative  banks,  and  Indiana 
that  of  agricultural  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. General  legiBlation  as  to  co- 
operative associations  was  enacted  in 
Michigan  and  Washington.  In  New 
York  an  assistant  to  the  state  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  was  appoint- 
ed to  assist  in  organizing  and  main- 
taining agricultura!  ooOperative  en- 
terprises. 

County  and  Other  Farm  Advisers. — 
No  fewer  than  nine  states,  namely, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota. Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  TTtah, 
authorized  counties  to  employ  farm 
experts  for  advisory  and  oemonstra- 
tion  work.  It  most  instances,  the 
direction  of  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  the  state  agricultural  college  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Ag* 
riculture.  New  York  and  Ohio  ex- 
tended powers  previously  conferred. 
A  state  Bureau  of  Farm  Development 
was  established  in  Washington  to  as- 
sTfrn  experts  to  counties  desiring  them. 
In  California,  power  to  appoint  ex- 
perts was  given  to  irrigation  and 
drainage  districts.  Illinois  and  Iowa» 
authori/ofi  the  formation  nf  county 
associations  to  engage  in  similar  de- 
velopment work. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Schools. 
— Iowa  required  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  domestic  science, 
and  manual  training  in  all  publie 
schools  of  the  state  after  July  1,  1915, 
and  ex'tcndefl  additional  aid  to  con- 
.solidatcd  schools  teaching  these  sub- 
jects. Michigan  broadened  its  laws 
relating  to  eountj  schools  of  agricul- 
ture. Nf'brnpka  granted  Sl.S.'iO  a  year 
to  each  of  the  30  accredited  hifrh 
schools  offering  at  least  two  years  of 
high  school  work  and  an  approved 
normal  course  in  these  subjects,  and 
a!so  allotted  $50  per  year  to  each 
rural  school  district  giving  approved 
instraction  in  association  with  these 
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htgh  icIiDoUi.  Witconsin  granted  $100 

per  year  to  districts  maintaining  state 
graded  schools  with  special  work  in 
agriculture.  New  Jersey  authorized 
aummer  aehoola  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training. 

Inspection  Laws. — ^Agricultural  in- 
spectfon  work  in  Onio  was  eon- 
cantratcd  in  an  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion. In  Washington,  a  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  took  over  execu- 
tiva  duties  of  thia  nature,  and  a 
similar  arrangement  as  to  enforce- 
ment of  t)io  inspection  laws  was 
adopted  in  Maine. 


were  made  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Ore* 
pon  as  to  feeding  stuffs;  Iowa  and 
Michigan  as  to  fertilizers;  and  North 
Dakota  and  Ohio  as  to  insecticides 
and  fungicides.  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 
began  tlie  inspection  of  a^icultural 
lime,  and  Michigan  the  testing  of  8u> 
gar  beets  at  factories. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage. — 
established  a  state  Board  of  Irrigation 
with  authority  to  install  pumping 
plants  and  experim«it  with  irriga- 
tion methods  and  crops,  and  also  al- 
lowed its  counties  to  purchase  well- 
drilling  machinery.  Washington  made 


Laws  analogous  to  the  Federal  a  comprehensiTe  amendment  to  its 

Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  1912  were  f  irrigation  laws,  and  California,  Idaho, 


enacted  in  Missouri,  Montana,  and 
Oregon.  Liegislation  as  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  orenards  and  nursery  stock 
was  strengthened  in  Arkansas,  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  West  Virginia;  as  to 
contagious  animal  diseases,  especially 
hog  cholera  and  bee  diseases,  in  Con- 
necticut, Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Michigan.  Missouri,  Montana.  Nevada. 
Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming;  and  as  to  weed  eradication 
in  Iowa,  Orop^on.  and  Wasliington. 
New  seed  inspection  laws  were  enact- 
ed in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming;  and  new  stallion  registra- 
tion laws  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraslca, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dalcota, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  inspection  of  food  and  dairy 
products  was  broadened  in  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota 
to  rffiuire  the  labeling  of  package 
goods  to  show  the  net  quantity;  in 
Iowa,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming by  requiring  Hanifary  inspection 
of  bakeries,  canneries,  and  other  food- 
handling  concerns;  and  in  Connecti- 
cut, Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  North  Da- 
kota by  the  regulation  of  cold  storage 
practicos.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Utah  also 
amended  their  pure  food  or  dairy 
products  laws.  New  codes  of  weights 
and  measures  on  farm  produce  were 
adopted  or  altered  in  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
New  Yorlc,  and  Ohio.  Maine  and 
Montana  regulated  the  size  of  con- 
tainers for  apples,  while  Utah  re- 
quired labeling  as  to  the  owner  and 
grade  of  the  fruit. 

Other  changes  in  inspection  laws 


Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, L  tall,  and  Wyoming  more  or  less 
important  changes. 

Vermont  authorized  municipalities 
to  issue  bonds  with  which  to  make 
long-term  loans  to  farmers  for  drain- 
age work.  In  Michigan  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  to  be  submitted 
authorizing  counties  to  issue  bonds 
for  drainage  and  other  means  of  agri- 
cultural improvement.  Masssrhusetts 
made  an  initial  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000  for  the  reclamation  of  its  wet 
lands,  and  Nevada  authorised  ita  com* 
ties  to  drain  swamp  lands  dani^erous 
to  health.  Missouri  and  Washington 
revised  their  drainage  laws  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  and  changes  were 
also  made  by  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska^ 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Washington  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural development  districts  to  as- 
sist especially  in  utilizing  cut -over  or 
otherwise  unimproved  lands.  An- 
other law  exempted  fruit  trees  from 
taxation.  ]\Tichigan  exempted  for  four 
years  cut  over  and  wild  lands  being 
brought  under  cultivation. 

A  Philippine  law  appropriated  al)Out 
$200,000  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  colonies  and  planta- 
tions on  puhlic  lands  under  a  five-year 
homestead  system.  Another  act  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  stations  for  instruction  and  dem- 
onstration purpoees. 

New  Hampshire  established  a  De- 
partment of  Airricnltur?,  IMontana  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Pub- 
licity, Ohio  an  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion, and  Califomin  a  Vltlenltnnl 
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Commission.  Iowa  encouraged  the 
formation  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
aaaodatioiim. 

Tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  of  North 
Carolina  was  anthorizpd  to  quarry 
lime  with  convict  labor  and  sell  it 


at  cost  to  farmers.  Utah  placed  a 
special  tax  on  domestic  animals  to 
provide  bounties  on  wild  animals. 
Massachusetts  towns  and  cities 
wpfp  authorised  to  appoint  bird 
wardens. 


HOBTICXTUTTBS 

£•  J.  GL4880N 

Crop  Coaditions.— T^th  some  local 
exceptions,  1913  was  an  off  year  for 
commercial  horticulture.  A  freeze  in 
January  vedueed  the  Oaiifomift  eitrus 

crop  to  al)Out  5,500,000  boxes,  as 
compared  with  the  short  crop  of  12,- 
000,000  boxes  in  1912.  On  the  other 
band,  Florida  with  a  banner  citrus 
crop  of  ovrr  ^^.rjOO.OOO  boxf^q  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  enter  into  markets 

Sreviously  supplied  by  California, 
lelated  spring  frosts,  an  extended 
Bummer  dVonrrht,  and  numerous  in- 
sect pests  icept  most  crops  below  nor- 
mal, both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  apple  crop  in  this  conn- 
try  was  estimated  at  about  27,000,- 
000  bbl.,  as  compared  with  41,770,- 
000  bbl.,  the  reYlsed  figores  for  1012. 
The  peach  and  grape  crops  were  also 
greatly  reduced.  The  Depart Tn<^nt  of 
Agriculture  estimated  the  Irish  potato 
crop  at  325,000,000  bo.,  as  compared 
with  the  final  yield  of  420.000,000 
hn.  in  1912,  The  onion  crop  was 
about  2,000,000  bu.  below  the  1912 
yield  of  6,647^00  bu.  Dried  and 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  were 
generally  short,  and  were  being  called 
for  in  Europe,  where  crop  production 
likewise  BniTored  from  inclement 
weather  conditions. 

Export  Trade.-— In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  the  United 
States  exported  $6,924,883  worth 
Tnnrp  of  fniits,  vegetables,  and  nuts, 
and  imported  $9,940,728  worth  less  of 
these  products  than  in  1912.  The  ex- 
port ngures  are:  fruits.  $36,345,517; 
vegetables,  $7,353,537;  nuts,  $733,585. 
The  import  figures  are:  fruits,  $28,- 
657,084;  vegetables,  $11,358,761;  nuts, 
$13,965,569.  Fresh  apples  to  the  value 
of  «;7,,^ns,n'>4  wpre  exported  in  1913, 
as  compared  with  $5,409,946  in  1912. 
There  was  a  general  increase  in  ex- 
ports  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  potato  import  de- 
creased from  $7,168,627  in  1912  to 
|803,m  in  1918,  and  will  continue 
■mall  Indefinitely  (see  Totato  Quar- 


antine," infra).  Of  the  total  fruit 
imports,  bananas  alone  amounted  to 
$14,484,258.  The  United  SUtes  now 
imports  annually  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  pr •    rved  musliroons,  large> 

ly  from  France. 

Potato  (Quarantine.  —  The  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  of  the  United 
States  De|»artment  of  Agriculture  de- 
cided to  continue  indefinitely  the  quar- 
antine declared  against  foreign  pota- 
toes in  1912  on  account  of  the  |>otato 
wart  or  blnrk  scab,  which  has  thus 
far  not  appeared  in  this  country.  This 
disease  is  <M>n8idered  by  plant  patholo- 
gists to  be  so  dangerous  that  should 
it  got  into  our  potato-prow  in  dis- 
tricts the  effect  upon  the  industry 
would  be  little  short  of  a  national  ca- 
lamity. The  quarantine  does  not  ex* 
elude  potatoe3  from  Bermuda  or 
Canada  (see  also  Economu;  Entomol- 
ogy, aupra). 

Frost  Prediction.  —  The  Weather 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  has  about  75  special 
meteorological  stations  that  are  main- 
tained a^^  a  IjuTints  to  tlie  work  nf  the 
forecaster  in  making  special  frost  pre- 
dictions for  the  fruit,  truck,  vineyard, 
and  cranberry  interests  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  country.  In  North 
Carolina  numerous  "orchard"  stations 
have  been  established,  and  a  special 
investigation  is  being  made  of  the 
thermal  belts  nlonrr  the  Hliif  Ridge 
Mountains  that  are  particularly  fa- 
vorable for  the  development  of  fruit 
interests,  owing  to  their  practical  im- 
munity from  damafiring  fro-^t'i. 

Potato  Culture.— In  the  Irish  potato 
investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  has  been  found  that 
practically  all  "Rnropean  varieties, 
even  when  free  from  disease,  are  unfit 
for  culture  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  to  the  best  of  our  own. 
The  h)11-«^plection  and  tuber-unit 
method  of  breeding  potatoes  for  main- 
taining the  Tegetattre  vigor  and  pro* 
ductlvit/  of  our  standard  sorts  ham 
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been  improved  and  has  plvpr.  remark- 
able resiilta  in  some  re;:ions  where 
crop  failures  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  potato  industry. 

Tea  Culture. — The  cnlture  of  Amer- 
ican tea  haa  boon  dovoloped  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  annual  demonstration 
crop  yielding  14.000  to  16,000  Ibe.  of 
hign-prade  tea  finds  n  rondv  market 
in  competition  with  imported  teas. 

Drug  Plants. — As  a  result  of  inves- 
ttgationt  with  drug  plants  and  related 
crops  the  cultiiro  of  polden  seal  and 
paprika  peppers  has  been  successfully 
established  in  this  country.  Cam- 
phor culture  has  been  introduced  in 
Florida  with  results  sufTicientlv  prom- 
ising to  attract  private  capital  on  an 
extensive  scale  (see  also  Anriculture, 
9itpra ) . 

Ginsenij;. — Tn  Farmers*  Bulletin  651 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
"The  Cultivation  of  American  Gin- 
seng,* Walter  Van  Fleet  sums  up  the 
future  prospects  of  this  much  ex- 
ploited industry  as  follows: 

Fnder  the  present  conditions  of  pro- 
duction gtnsenff  offers  attractive  possl- 
bllltloR  to  patient  cultlvRfor^  who  are 
In  sympathy  with   the  limitations  of 

growth  anfl  the  slow  d'^volopmcnt  of 
woodlflnd  tilnnts  !n  prr'ni-rnl.  and  who 
nrn  wllllntr  fo  mako  a.  material  nnt'nv 
wKh  only  scanty  returns  In  vlow  for 
several  years  to  come,  but  It  holds  out 
little  Inducement  for  Inexperienced  grow- 
ers looking  for  quick  profits  from  a  small 
latsstment. 

A  Parasite  for  the  San  Jos6  Scale. — 
As  a  result  of  extensive  invcstipa- 
tions  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  H.  A.  Surface,  State  ZoBlopst 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  announced  the 
discovery  of  several  hymcnopterous 
pAnisites  that  have  effeeiively  cleaned 
lip  the  San  .To<i6  scale  in  many  seri- 
ously infosted  Pennsylvania  orchards. 
As  an  outcome  of  this  work.  Dr.  Sur- 
face statcflt 

We  can  now  say  Hist  we  know  that 

the  fan  .Tog^  scale  can  ho  kept  In  chork 
by  nnfnral  cnpni1c«'.  and  fliaf  at  best  It 
will  havo  Its  porlod«!  of  Inrnn'^o  and 
flepresslon  at  Int.rvals,  the  same  as 
other  Insects,  Instead  of  swenplng  cvorv- 
thing  before  It.  as  It  has  done  In  this 
state  dnrlnir  the  pant  decade  and  a  half, 
doing  to  the  edsres  of  the  parasitised 
and  nnpflra''ltl7od  districts  we  are  able 
to  pet  pnra«ltfs  In  al>Mndnnoe.  and  sr^nd 
th''««e  and  tho  living  but  parasitized 
srnio  'n  r>'t:inn«  -h  -i*  the  psrasltes  hsve 
not  already  i  t  u  h-  J. 

A  New  Oranre  *5eparator.— Early  in 
the  year  £tiutu  Aiiui  Chase  of  River- 
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side,  Cal.,  invented  a  snceessfal  de- 
vice for  the  separation  of  frozen  or- 
anges from  sound  fruit,  and  then  gave 
the  patent  to  the  publio  by  having 

it  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead  of  the  expensive  alco- 
hol bath,  which  is  the  basis  of  other 
successful  separators,  this  device  usee 
water.  The  wafer  is  forced  through  a 
zinc-lined  chamber  by  m?an9  of  a  4-in. 
centrifugal  pump.  When  dropped  in- 
to the  swiftly  moving  current,  the 
sound  and  imfrosted  fruit  sinks  to  a 
greater  depth  than  the  lirrhter  and 
damaged  fruit.  The  good  fruit  pa.sses 
ont  at  a  point  where  it  can  be  con- 
nectod  up  with  a  grader  and  delivered 
to  the  packer.  California  orange  re- 
turns for  the  year  were  materially 
increased  by  this  invention. 

The  Florists*  Telegraph  Delivery.— 
Within  the  past  few  years  commer- 
cial florists  liaTe  been  developing  a 
flourishing  organization  wMdi  is  de- 
signed to  permit  a  florist  in  one  city 
to  fill  orders  at  any  distant  point. 
The  organ'tation  now  numbers  over 
one  hundred  members  in  various  parts 
of  this  country  and  Europe.  Orders 
are  often  given  and  paid  for  in  this 
countrr  for  delivery  to  tourists  in 
Europe,  while  a  buyer  may  pay  for 
flowers  in  New  York  and  have  them 
promptly  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


Agar.  Mapemmr. — Garden  Desinn  4n 
Throry  and  Practice.  (Philadelphia 
and  liondon.  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Co., 
1012.) — ^A  popular  historical  and  the- 
oretic dlscossIoD,  combined  with 
practical  tnstroctloBS  oa  garden  ar> 
rangement. 

BocncAiiT.  R.  translated  by  Craxt.  D. 
— Jnnrcticidrn.  Funffi<Hde$,  and  Werd 
Killers.  (London,  Scott,  (»reenwoo<1 
ft  Son,  ini.l.) — A  practical  French 
manual  on  the  diseases  of  plants  and 
their  remedies,  translated  and  adapt- 
ed to  British  standards  for  the  nse 
of  Biannfnrtnrlnjr  rhomlets.  aprl^'tiUur- 
Ista,  arborlniltiirlsts,  and  horticultur- 
ists. 

Gori.n.  IT.  P.,  and  Fi.ExcnEn.  W.  F — • 
"Apples  and  Peaches  in  the  Ozark 
Region.*'  (U.  8.  Bar.  Plant  Industry, 
BnTl.  2Tfl.  1918.  > — report  on  tiie 

adaptability  of  fmlt  varletle«»  to  lbs 
conditions  In  the  Ozark  reclon. 

HEnniric,  r.  P. — "Now  or  Notowortby 
Frnlts."  (Nf\v  York  State  Apr.  F^pt. 
Sta.,  Rnll.  .^04.  101.1. — Dpsrrlhcs  tho 
best  rocpnt  Introductions  a««  tested  on 
the  New  York  Station  (rronnds. 

TiAKK.  K.  R. — "The  Terslaa  Waiant  la- 
dtistrv  of  the  Fnfted  States.*  fH.  «. 
Bnr.  P!nPt  Tndn«try.  RtiII.  10!**.  > 

—A  ptacitcal  treatise  oo  the  I'crslan 
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walnut  enlttire,  Inelnaing  varietal  de- 
scriptions and  Information  relative  to 
jarfous  i>ba»eii  of  Lb.  judui^uj  in  the 
United  States. 
BocKWEt.L.  F.  F. — Gardening  Indoors 
and  (  ruler  Glass.  <  New  York,  Mo- 
itnde.  .xast  &  Co.,  1812.)— A  guide  to 
the  care  of  hoMe  Ana  greenhoote 
plaata. 

ftroNtt,  O.  B. — ^'•The  Relatloo  of  Light 

to  Grcenhon!>e  Culture."  (Masaacnu- 
aetta  Agr.  Expt.  Sta..  Bull.  144, 
—Reports  investlinitloiki  xelatiye  to 
light  in  Krecnhonsea. 
Stuai  t,   ^^  --'Cultural  Studies  on  the 
Montreal  Market  Muakmelon."  (Yer- 


fflont  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Bull  1(59,  1012.) 
— ^In  the  iDVeutigatlons  h  .l  reported 
the  auibor  liuds  that  Mimireul  uiubk* 
rueloas  may  he  sutcfssfully  i;rowu  In 
the  northeastern  states  when  propcrlj 
handled. 

Thompson,  C.  H.^^Oraanental  Cacti: 
Their  Culture  and  DeeoraUTe  Value." 
( U^^S.  Bur.  riant  Industry.  Bail  202, 

TL-n.\ER,  W.— Fruits  and  Vegetables  Un- 
der Glass.  (New  York.  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Co.,  1012.) — A  nmetlcal  treatise 
on  the  forcing  of  fruits  and  yege- 
tables  In  greenSonaei  on  a  connwraal 
scale. 


CONSERVATION   OF  WILD  LIFE 
Geobge  GLAPD£K 


Fedflral  Protectioa  of  Higratory 

Birds,— The  rapidly  growm|f  btrength 
aud  ft;jp;r(^ssiveiiead  of  Aniencan  senti- 
ment ill  favor  of  wild-life  conserva- 
tion was  revealed  in  1913  by  two 
boldly  conceived  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted national  movements,  and  con- 
siderable state  legislation,  having  that 
and  in  view.  The  moat  important  re- 
Bulting  legislation  was  embodied  in 
the  "Keguiationa  for  the  Protection 
of  Migratory  Birds'*  by  the  Federal 
Goverament.  This  meaaure  may  fair- 
ly be  considered  more  significant  in 
its  basic  principle,  as  it  certainly  is 
more  far  reaching  in  its  effects,  than 
BSkj  having  a  similar  purpose  that 
has  ever  been  enacted  into  law  in 
the  United  States. 

This  principle  is  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  migra- 
toru  birds,  or,  as  the  ?<lr>a  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  "Regulations"  which 
have  been  adopted,  *'migratory  game 
and  in.seetivorous  birda  whieh  in  their 
northern  and  southern  migrations 
pass  tliroiigh  or  do  not  remain  perma- 
nently the  entire  year  within  the  bor* 
dera  of  any  state  or  territory.**  Such 
birds,  the  "Roj^ilations"  statt?,  "shall 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
custody  and  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  not  be  destroyed  or  taken  con- 
trary to  regulations  herein  provided 
therefor.**  This  idea  was  first  ex- 
pressed (for  legislative  purposes)  in 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1904  by  George  Shi- 
ras,  3d,  of  Pennsylvania  for  prot'ee- 
tion  of  migratory  game  birds.  A 
number  of  similar  bills,  relating  to 


introduced  in  Congress  during  the 
ne.\t  eight  years,  on  which  no  action 
was  taken.  In  March,  1U12,  a  move- 
ment was  begun  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  game  birds,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing September  tlii.s  campaign  was 
supplemented  by  a  second  instituted  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  in  support 
of  the  McLean  Bill  (introduced  in 
April  by  Senator  I^IcLean,  of  Connecti- 
cut) for  the  protection  of  insectivo- 
rous migratory  birds  generally.  This 
movement  was  cfTectivcly  promoted 
by  tlie  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  led  by  ita  secretary,  ^Ir. 
T.  Gilbert  I'eur.son,  the  American 
Game  Protective  and  Propagation 
Association,  and  various  other  organ- 
izations and  individuals.  Through 
their  efforts  the  McLean  bill  was  en- 
acted as  a  rider  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  approved  by  Fresi- 
itlent  Taft  on  March  4.  It  seems  en- 
tirely clear  that  the  success  of  this 
L  uiiuai^  was  due  to  the  effective 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  economic  value 
of  the  non-game  birds  as  destroyers  of 
insects  which  damage  crops  and  foli- 


age. 


A  series  of  regulations  formulated 

by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  were  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson  on  Oct.  1. 
Through  them  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertakes  the  guardianship  of 
ahont  600  of  the  1.200-odd  species 
and  sub-species  of  birds  which  are 
considered  permanent  or  transient 
residents  of  the  United  States.  Of 
tlie«<e,  al)0iit  400  ppecies  are  included 


both  game  and  non-game  birds,  were  >  in  the  category  of  "migratory  insec 
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tivorous  birds/'  many  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  Idllad  umaally  in  great 
numbers  as  "garnet  or  for  food,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  states.  All  of 
these  birds  are  given  absolute  pro- 
tection at  an  tiniM  mder  the  new 
regulations.  Much  more  effective  pro- 
tection is  also  piven  to  about  140 
•pecies  of  "migratory  game  birds." 
Theio  Include  orer  W  apeeiea  of 
waterfowl,  which  may  no  longer  be 
hunted  in  tho  eprinp  months,  an  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  practice,  as  they 
were  <hi  1913)  under  the  existing 
laws  of  10  states.  Furthermore, 
closed  seasons,  between  Jan.  1  and 
Dec.  31,  are  prescribed  for  all  migra- 
tory Mrdt  along  tho  courses  of  the 
Missifspiy)})!  River,  between  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  and  ^Teniphis,  T<^nn.,  and 
the  Missouri  River,  between  liiamarck, 
K.  D.,  and  Nebraaka  City,  Keh.  Al> 
though  the  regulations  have  been  se- 
verely critioi/ed  in  certain  particu- 
lars, especially  in  respect  to  their 
failure  to  malco  more  nearly  uniform 
the  closed  soa'^on  in  adjacent  statoa 
for  certain  waterfowl,  and  to  give 
much-needed  protection  to  several 
now  rapidly  dtsappearing  apeeiea  of 
shore  bird=',  fliny  will,  if  proprrly  en- 
forced, efToct  an  enormous  inii)rove- 
ment  in  the  deplorable  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  notoriously  stupid  or  in- 
adequate legislation  in  various  states, 
under  which  much  of  the  avi  fai;nal 
life  of  the  country  was  being  rapidly 
exterminated. 

Protection  of  Foreign  Birds  by  the 
United  States. — Even  more  sijrnificant 
than  this  concerted  movement  for  the 
better  protection  of  American  birds, 
vas  the  inclusion  in  Schedule  N  of 
the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society's  measure 
prohibiting:  ilie  importation  of  all  for- 
eicm  wild  birds'  plumnfro.  except  for 
scientific  or  educational  purposes.  Dr. 
Homaday,  the  author  of  the  measure, 
and  Hr.  Peanon  carried  on  a  nation- 
wide campaign,  citing  the  fact  of  tho 
rapid  disappearance  of  about  100  spe- 
cies of  beautiful  and  interesting  birds 
in  conaequenes  of  the  demand  for 
their  pliimnfre  for  millinery,  and  urg- 
ing the  American  people  no  longer  to 
oountmance  the  traffic  in  plumage. 
Although  it  was  clear  that  tho  appeal 
was  made  chirfly  on  hclialf  of  foroifzn 
birds,  the  response  was  prompt  and 


emphatic  on  the  part  of  both  tho 
preas  and  the  publte  generally.  Hoot 

effective  support  of  the  movement 
came  from  tne  National  and  State 
Federations  of  Women's  Clubs,  whose 
members  sent  to  Washington  thov- 
sands  of  letters  demanding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  New  York  ZoSiogical 
Society's  measure. 

SUte  legisUtioiL— No  less  than  11 
states  enacted  in  1913  laws  of  suffi- 
cient scope  to  be  considered  wild- life 
conservation  measiu'es,  while  others 
revised  their  game  laws  with  tho 
same  end  in  view.  The  former  kind 
of  legislations  may  be  summariaed 
by  states  as  follows: 

ArlTnna.—kn  act  prohlbltiac  tbS  sale 

of  native  wild  khoio. 

Colifut  nia. — An  art  (similar  to  the 
Bayne  law.  In  New  York)  providing  for 
the  rearing  and  sal«>  br  the  state  of 
(Tame  birds  and  anloials;  a  measure 
prohibiting  tbe  sale  of  wild  game  birds 
and  animals,  excepting  rabbits  and 
goese.  which,  however,  was  set  aside  by 
a  referciulum  vote  ;  a  m<  asnre  making  It 
an  iudlctabie  nilsdomcunor  to  kill  or 
tnko  .s«a  otter,  an  almost  extinct  spe- 
cies; an  act  estaMinhlog  a  game  pre- 
serve in  the  Cleveland  National  Forest. 

JjCasses.— An  act  probiblUns  the  sale 
of  Dative  wild  game  birds,  whether 
taken  in  the  state  or  not,  and  providing 
a  fivo-year  closed  season  on  quali,  prairie 
chlcktu  and  foreign  pheasants. 

Maasarhufirtt/i. — An  art  anthorltlng 
cities  and  towns  to  nppropriat*'  money 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
blrda  wnleh  live  vpon  Inseets  Injurioos 
to  crops  and  trees. 

Montana. — Acts  prohibiting  the  Iclll- 
ing  of  ewes  and  lamb-^  nf  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep.  protectlnR  <>lk  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  8tai<'  at  all  tlmos,  and  es- 
tablishing the  Sun  River  Game  Preserre, 
of  30,000  acres.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  County,  a  resort  for 
elk.  deer  and  mooBtaln  sheep. 

A'ejc  Jersef/. — Acts  prohibiting  the  de- 
coying of  wild  fowl  by  means  of  food  ; 
prohibiting  the  sol-'  of  squirrel,  deer 
and  game  or  song  birds  taken  in  the 
state  (ducks,  geese,  brant  and  rabbit 
(xcepted)  :  and  prohibiting  tbe  manu- 
factureb  sale  or  possession  of  any  air- 
gun  or  similar  weapon,  this  last  in  part 
to  lessen  tbe  destnietlon  of  birds  ttf 
boys. 

Ohio. — An  act  protecting  quail,  Caro- 
lina doves  and  pheasants  until  1910. 

Pcntutylvania. — Acts  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  the  plumage  of  useful  birds :  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  game  killed  within 
the  suite:  protecting  doves,  klldeer 
plover  and  blackbirds,  and  also  elk.  of 
which  100  were  freed  In  the  state,  until 
1921;  and  authorizing  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  d'H'larc  a  closed  season  of 
five  yenrs  on  elk  and  deer  In  any  cooatf 
so  petitioning. 

South  Dakota. — An  act  prortdlng  ter 
an  indefinite  closed  season  on  ^aalL 
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JVlacon/tln. — Acts  providing  an  indefi- 
nite closed  seasoa  on  moose  and  elk. 

Wtjominy. — An  act  to  estabilBb  the 
SboaiuMie  Game  PreBerve,  between  the 
fork!  of  tbe  Tellowatone  River,  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  tor  the 
preservation  of  clk.  mouotaln-abeep. 
mule  deer,  wblte-Udlcd  deer.  And  srtnly 
iHrar.  _ 

BiBLxooBAPirr 

Cbase,  Henrt. — Oame  Protection  and 
Propaoation  in  America,  (i'blladel- 
phla,  Llppincott.  1913.) 

Gladuen,  ClEonoE. — "iShall  Uncle  Sam 
Protect  the  IMrda?"  (Am.  Reviexo  of 
Revleira,  December,  1912.) — A  discus- 
sion of  the  reasons  for  tbe  protection 
of  migratory  blids  bf  the  Federal 
Government. 

 "Federal  Protection  for  Migratory 

Birds."  iOuting  Mcuta&lme.  Jane. 
1918.)— -A  history  of  ttie  eSbrt*  to 
bring  about  tbe  Federal  protection  of 
migratory  birds. 


Government  Printing  Office. — "Report  of 
the  liearlnga  Before  tbe  Senate  (  om- 
mlttee  on  Forest  Reservations  and  the 
Protection  of  Game,  on  8.  2367.  S.  J. 
R.  39.  H.  R.  3U  and  II.  R.  4428."-^ 
Report  of  March  G.  1912,  on  bills  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds. 

 Report  of  Senator  McLean  on  the 

Fideral  Migraiuiy  Bird  bill  (S.  Rep., 
G75.  U2d  Cone,  2d  aeatn  April  2e, 
1912). 

 "Protection    of  Migratory  Birds." 

— (Bureau  of  Biological  Surrey,  Clr- 
cnlar  92,  June  23.  1918.) 

—— ••Explanations  of  the  Proposed  Reg- 
ulations for  tbe  Protection  of  Migra- 
tory  Birds." — (Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  Circular  9S.  June  2.1,  19i:<.) 

HOBNADAY.  W.  T. — Our  Vani/ihinij  Wild 
Life,  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Bona.  191.'{.) — A  comprehensive  and 
very  readable  discussion  of  tbe  sub* 
Ject.  with  definite  auggestlona  as  to 
w  hat  Rpocict  are  eepeeuUly  In  need  of 
protection. 


BTJBAL  CREDITS 
K.  Imgalls 


Tbe  MovtOMtit  in  th«  Unitod  States. 

— The  movement  to  improve  rural 
credit  facilities  in  the  United  States 
became  a  national  issue  in  1912  when 
resolutions  were  adopted  regarding  it 
by  the  Republican,  Democratic  and 
Progreseive  parties  and  inserted  as 

f lanks  in  their  respective  platforms, 
t  began,  however,  sometime  previous 
to  that  (late.  On  Oct.  2G,  1910.  Myron 
T.  Herrick  started  a  campaign  at 
Delaware,  O.,  for  eoSperative  land 
banks.  On  Nov.  24,  1911,  he  induced 
the  American  Bankers  Association 
at  its  convention  in  Hgw  Orleans  to 
appoint  ft  oommittee  to  investigate 
the  general  subject  of  farm  financing 
in  relation  to  conditions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  the  meanwhile  two 
other  forees  working  independently 

Save  strength  to  the  movement.  The 
ewish  ApT'ctiltural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society  founded  three  cooperative 
credit  banks  for  Jewish  farmers  -in 
Connecticut  and  New  York  in  ^fay, 
1911,  and  under  the  influence  of  its 
manager,  Leonard  0.  Robinson,  be- 
came a  propagandist  of  agriculttnral 
cooperation.  These  banks,  which 
have  now  increased  in  number  to  17, 
are  the  first  cooperative  credit  banks 
for  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
But  they  are  antedated  by  a  non- 
agricultural  cooperative  credit  soci- 
ety founded  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on 
Not.  92,  1908^  and  1^  a  number  of 


credit  unions  founded  under  the  Mas- 

sachusetts  law  of  1909. 

On  April  1,  1912,  a  conference  on 
rural  cooperative  credit  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  re- 
solved to  assemble  a  commission  of 
one  or  more  representatives  from 
every  state  to  go  to  Europe  and  make 
a  study  of  the  RaifTeisen,  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  and  landschaften  systems 
and  their  rariants.  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  aocredlting  this 
commission  to  foreign  countries,  and 
also  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Act,  approved  March  4, 
1018,  for  a  Federal  commission  of 
seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  work  in  conjunction 
therewith,  and  render  a  rmort  on 
rural  cooperation  and  agrwnltnral 
credit  systems  in  foreign  countries. 
Five  members  of  this  Federal  com- 
mission aoeomnanied  by  two  delegates 
from  each  of  89  states,  named  by 
their  povemors,  and  from  each  of  four 
Canadian  provinces,  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope on  April  86,  and  retnnied  on 
Jvuy  26,  after  having  visited  14  eooa- 
tries.  The  report  of  this  commission 
was  submitted  to  Coni^ress  in  Decem- 
ber with  reeommendaiions  for  state 
and  national  legislation  reprarding  co- 
operative credit  and  land  banks. 

Rural  Credit  Conditions  in  the  United 
States.— The  adToeatet  of  the  rural 
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credits  movement  contend  that  exist- 
ing banking  faeilitiaa  are  inadequate 

for  the  needs  of  agriouU\ire,  although 
the  statistics  they  olfer  regarding  the 
matter  are  meagre  and  incomplete. 
The  debt  of  the  Ameriean  farmere.  In 
1010,  was  estimated  at  $5,000,00(^000. 
of  whieh  .$2.7"J:?.0()0.IJ()0  was  secured 
by  real  estate  mortgages.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  the  averniio  intprr«t  rate  paid 
by  farmers  in  1U13  was  7.76  per  cent, 
per  annum,  with  extremes  of  12  per 
cent,  and  6  per  coit.  or  about  the  pre- 
vailini^  rate  for  mnney  in  tl:r»  h)caliti:\« 
covered  by  its  investigation.  (See  also 
Agriculture,  sttpra.) 

These  figures  of  interest  rates  were 
compiled  mainly  from  statements  of 
bankera,  and  are  probably  correct  so 
far  aa  they  go.  But  bankers  habitu- 
ally handle  nothing  but  the  beat  kind 
of  business,  and  this  constitutes  a 
very  small  portion  of  th3  whole.  The 
true  situation  could  be  ascertained 
only  by  taking  into  eonuderation  the 
business  that  does  not  rpa(;h  the 
banks  and  trust  companies,  such  as 
the  credit  indirectly  accorded  by  Im- 
plement dealers  and  country  mer- 
chants, the  loans  of  private  money 
lenders,  and  the  liens  and  sale  con- 
tracts which  they  often  obtain  on 
growing  crops.  Mr.  ■Ro!);nson  has  re- 
ported to  his  society  that  many  in- 
stances were  brought  to  hia  atten- 
tion **in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut and  ifaasachtisetts,  wliere 
farmers  hnvo  1..'<'n  payin<!  24  per  cent, 
per  annum  und  more  for  accommoda- 
tions." The  Industrial  Commission  a 
few  years  a^o  estimated  the  interest 
rate  imposed  upon  cotton  growers  at 
20  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Rural  Credits  in  Europe— The  in- 
terest rate  paid  by  farmr'rs  who  are 
members  or  borrowers  of  the  credit 
societies  or  land  banks  in  European 
countries  is  invariably  lower  than 
the  commercial  rate  for  personal 
loans,  and  only  a  point  (if  any)  above 
that  of  government  bonds  for  real- 
estate  loans.  Moreover,  ample  funds 
are  always  available  for  their  needs. 
The  e«tabli<5hment  of  these  institutions 
not  only  lowered  interest  rates  but  was 
followed  by  an  Improyement  in  the 
moral  and  social  as  well  as  material 
condition  of  tlie  rural  classes.  Con- 
•equently  the  organization  of  land 
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and  agrictiltural  credit  m  treated  in 
Europe  bocta  as  a  social  and  a  linma> 

cial  problem.  A  similar  spirit  is  no- 
ticeable in  tlie  movement  for  imj»rov- 
ing  farm  credit  facilities  in  the  L  ull- 
ed States.  This  movement  has  two 
(li'--t in-t  n1ijrrt.=;,  Tlie  first  Is  thc  in- 
troduction of  the  co<)perativa  credit 
idea,  and  the  second  is  the  reorgani- 
zatiun  of  land  credit  by  the  creation 
of  land-credit  institiiliona  capnljle  of 
employing  the  principle  of  amortiza- 
tion and  granting  long-term  reduci- 
ble mortage  loans. 

Cooperative  Personal  Credits  in  Eu- 
rope.— A  co5perative  credit  society  is 
an  association  which  has  no  maxi- 
mum for  the  number  of  membars  or 
amount  of  capital  Stock,  and  is  em- 
powered to  receive  money  from  all 
sources  and  accord  credit  to-  members 
only.  A  capital  stock  is  not  essen- 
tial, hvt  if  tlio  ^JOi^iety  provides  for 
one,  it  must  be  created  entirely  by 
subscriptions  of  persons  who  are 
members.  Since  it  increases  or  di- 
minishes with  additions  or  withdraw- 
als, it  is  called  variable,  as  distin- 
cniished  from  the  capital  of  a  cor- 
I   :  it  in,  which  is  fixed. 

The  Schulie-Dclitzsch  and  Raiffeir 
sen  Systems.— The  originator  of  the 
cooperative  credit  idea  for  short-term 
loans  was  Hermann  Sdiulze,  who  waa 
born  on  Aug.  29,  1808.  nt  Dclitz-ch, 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  died  at  Pots- 
dam on  April  29,  1883.  Schulze- 
Drlii/^(  h,as  becalleid  himself,  foundc^d 
the  first  credit  society  c\'er  created,  at 
Delitzsch  in  1848.  In  1849  Frederick 
William  RailTeisen,  who  had  been  em- 
ploying cooperation  in  helping:  the 
poor  in  his  neifrhborhood  since  1S47, 
founded  a  similar  society  at  Flam- 
mersfeld  in  the  Rhine  ProTince. 
Whether  he  then  had  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  Schulze- Delitzsch  is  a 
disputed  Question.  Schulze-Dclitxsch 
and  Raiffeisen  antagonized  each  other 
all  their  b'ves.  Two  systems  of  credit 
societies  sprang  up  under  their  lead- 
ership with  fundamental  points  of  dif- 
ference, although  based  on  the  same 
general  principles.  Both  insisted  up- 
on unlimited  liability  and  the  limita- 
tion of  each  member  to  one  vote,  but 
Schnhse  believed  that  a  credit  society 
shovild  have  a  capital  stock,  tliat 
members  should  lie  required  to  pay 
entrance  fees  and  encouraged  to  buy 
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fiharea,  that  the  shares  should  draw 
dividends,  that  oOiciala  should  re- 
ceiye  aalftriei,  mod  that  the  size  of 
the  society  was  a  proof  of  its 
strength.  Xtailfeisen  on  the  other 
band  opposed  all  this.  Ha  substituted 
for  tbe  capital  bIdcIc  an  indivisible 
reserve  composed  of  the  profits  of  th'> 
society,  and  when  this  fund  became 
lar|>«  enough  to  ^laratitea  tbe  oper- 
ations of  the  society,  he  eaused  tbe 
interest  charged  on  loans  to  be  re- 
duced or  the  excess  of  protits  to  be 
used  in  some  altruistic  way.  IIo 
(If  j>er;!id  on  the  rcli;:ious  spirit  and 
brotherly  love  instead  of  the  desire 
for  gain,  as  the  weidin*;  forces  to 
bold  tbe  members  together;  and  as 
a  conse<iuencc  he  assigned  a  specified 
area  to  each  of  his  societies,  and 
strove  to  keep  it  so  small  that  all 
its  members  should  be  mutually  ac- 
qnainted  and  take  au  acUve  part  in 
the  mauagemont. 

The  Kaiilcisen  credit  societies  in 
Germany  to«dsy,  although  required  to 
have  a  nominal  capital  under  the  law, 
maintain  th'e  principles  of  their 
founder.  They  are  small  neighbor- 
bood  associations  in  rural  localities, 
and  in  adilition  to  rccsiving  deposits 
and  accor  lirvj:  cn-AH,  tliry  make  col- 
lective purciiasea  lur  incnilkcra,  and 
look  after  their  moral,  religions  and 
material  wilfare.  ^Tany  of  tlie 
Schul/o- Dolit /firli  Roc!(fi:«3  have  hn- 
come  veritable  banks  with  limited  lia- 
bility, whose  numerous  members  pay 
only  slight  attention  to  the  nianaire- 
ment.  Large  ntimbers  of  them  liave 
suffered  bankruptcy,  while  no  RaiJfei- 
scn  poriety,  it  is  claimed,  has  ever 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  pennv  to  a 
depositor  or  creditor.  (Iinerally 
speaking,  the  cooperative  credit  soci- 
eties in  the  rural  districts  of  Ger- 
many are  of  tbe  RaifTfiacn  type  and 
those  in  the  cities  are  of  the  Schulze- 
Delituch  type.  The  latter  have  not 
united  one  witb  the  other  except  in 
throp  instanrps.  But  the  rural-credit 
societies  have  combined  to  form  pro- 
Tindal  banks,  and  over  these  are  two 
banks  of  a  national  scope.  Besides 
thfSG  is  thp  government  centrnl  n 
operative  bank  of  Pnissia,  wIhjko 
services  are  available  for  both  sys- 
tems. 

Tlie  only  'Fiiro[iean  nations  wfjrro 
rural  cooperative  credit  has  not  ap- 


peared pre  Norway,  Sweden,  Luxem- 
burg, Greece,  Monaco,  and  Montene- 
gro. It  haa  made  noticeable  headway 

in  Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, i«'rance.  Austria-Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, Switaerlatad,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rou* 
mania,  and  Servia.  In  France  and 
Russia  it  IB  financially  assisted  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  state.  This  is 
also  tbe  case  m  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
where  France  has  aided  its  introduc- 
tion. It  has  gained  a  firm  foothold 
in  British  India  and  Japan.  There 
are  over  lOS  eredit  societies  in  Can- 
ada, many  members  of  which  are 
farmers.  The  credit  societies  of  these 
various  nations  are  all  copieii  or 
adaptations  of  tbe  Schulse-Delitssch 
or  RaifTeisen  types,  and  where  com- 
posed mainly  of  farmers,  show  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  restricted  urea 
and  unlimited  liability.  Small  local 
iiriit^  of  this  kind  pro'ijicd  into  re- 
gional hanks  imder  one  or  more  cen- 
tral banks  make  the  proper  system, 
according  to  European  students  of 
farm  tinnnce.  Combination  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  development  of  agri- 
cultural co(}peration. 

Tbe  German  RaifTeisen  eredit  sode* 
ties  make  loans  of  three  years  and 
even  Inn  "rr.  They  are  recallable, 
however,  ul  tha  will  of  the  society  on 
a  few  months'  notice.  The  credit  ac- 
corded by  otlicr  sneictips  is  usually 
for  short  terms  and  small  amounts, 
and  is  either  a  tilruigiit  luau  on  a 
promissory  note,  an  acceptance  on  a 
paper  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  an  agreement  to  let  the 
member  draw  against  his  account 
up  to  a  gpeoitied  amount.  The  secur- 
ity required  is  the  en  l  r-^ment  of 
one  or  more  friends.  Collateral  and 
chattel  mortgages  are  rare,  and  real- 
estate  mortgagees  are  not  taken  ex- 
cept by  way  of  secondary  security  or 
as  an  investment  for  surpluHi  funds. 

Land  Credit  in  Europe.— The  meth- 
od devised  for  organizing  land  eredit 
in  Europe  is  the  creation  of  institu- 
tions authorized  to  grant  lon^  term 
loans  ou  mortgage  reducible  by  period- 
ical payments  (amortization),  end  to 
issue  debentures  unrecallable  by  the 
holder,  in  representation  of  these 
loans,  for  the .  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  operations.  The  Institu- 
t  ons  are  eiflier  n^'-'»*  iations  of  V»or- 

rowers   (lanUfichaften),  joint  stock 
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companies,  public  oorporationB  guar- 
nntrrd  by  the  state,  or  govnrnmontal 
bureaus  endowed  with  state  funds. 
A  long  term  is  any  period  between  10 
and  75  years. 

Amortization. — Thrro  nro  four  kinds 
of  amortLEation.  The  tirst  is  the 
eztinetioB  of  the  loan  by  equal  pay- 
ments, whereby  the  borrower  ie 
required  to  pay  together  with  his  in- 
terest unuually,  semi-annually  or 
quarterly,  an  agreed  portion  of  the 
principal.  This  method  is  used  by  the 
rural  cooperative  credit  f.ooietie9. 

The  second  is  the  German  landschaft 
method.  Here  the  borrower  pays  in- 
terest on  the  full  ttuiount  of  tlie  loan 
until  its  coni]>l<'f<'  extinction,  and  also 
at  least  one  imit  of  one  per  cent. 
Annually  in  addition  thereto  in  order 
to  meet  his  portion  of  the  working 
expenses  of  the  association.  What- 
ever remains  over  is  credited  on  his 
loan  as  a  special  extinction  fund,  and 
when  this  equals  the  loan  tlir  t](  !)t 
is  considered  paid.  By  this  method 
the  duration  of  the  loan  cannot  be 
fixed  in  advanee.  The  loan  is  in  fact 
a  continuous  credit,  the  termination 
of  which  depends  upon  the  savings  of 
the  asfloeiatioii  and  the  amonnt'  of 
its  working  expenses. 

The  third  5a  the  mothod  employed 
by  the  German  savings  banks.  Here 
the  borrower  pays  an  annual  sum 
which  exc{'ed3  the  interest  on  his 
mortgage  by  at  least  (<n(''  hn!f  fif  one 
per  cent,  until  the  oi  i*^inui  uum  Ib 
completely  extinguished.  This  extra 
sum  is  credited  to  the  borrower  on  a 
special  account  on  which  the  bank 
pays  interest  at  the  current  rate.  Pay- 
ments are  continued  by  the  borrower 
until  his  credit  in  this  ai^cmmt  bal- 
ances the  loan,  whereupon  the  mort- 
gage is  cancelled.  The  disadvantages 
of  this  method  are  that  the  bank's  in- 
torpst  is  u«<uftllT  lower  than  that  on 
the  mortgage,  and  that  fluctuations 
thereof  render  It  impossible  to  fix 
in  advance  the  exact  period  within 
which  the  extinction  of  the  loan  will 
occur. 

The  fourth  is  the  extinction  of  the 
loan  by  annuities.  An  annuity  com- 
pri^^es  the  interest  pln'^  a  sum  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  the  interest  and 
the  length  of  the  loan.  The  annuity 
Is  generally  paid  half*yearl7  in  ad- 
Taoce.  The  longer  the  period  c^sen, 


the  smaller  of  course  is  its  sizi-.  Upon 
the  payment  of  an  annuity,  the  inter- 
est on  the  capital  remaining  unpaid 
is  deducted  therefrom  nnd  the  resiala- 

(^rr  ia  applird  ns  an  instalment  on  the 
principal.  By  tliia  method,  v.hile  the 
annuity  remains  level  or  hxrd,  the 
portion  of  it  used  for  interest  gets 
smaller  and  the  portion  available  for 
the  reduction  of  the  principal  grow^i 
correspondingly  larger  each  succeeding 
year,  so  that  by  a  progression  alow 
at  the  start  but  which  becomes  mo- » 
rapid  with  the  course  of  years,  the 
debt  gradually  diminishes  and  finally 
disappears  within  the  calculated  peri- 
od. This  method  was  devised  by  the 
Credit  Foncier  de  France,  and  is'  used 
by  land  banks  of  all  European  eona> 
tries  and  for  loans  made  from  £^veni'> 
mcnt  funds  or  by  corporations  guar- 
anteed or  managed  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Debenture  and  Mortgage  Bonda.^ 

The  extending  of  credit  at  the  low 
interest  rates  which  farmers  cam  af- 
ford to  pay  is  profitable  only  when 
repeated  and  rapid  turnovers  may  be 
made  of  the  money  so  employed.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  practical  for 
private  individuals  to  sink  their  sav- 
inga  nor  for  companies  thsir  capital 
stork,  for  the  long  time  requirpd  for 
repayment  by  the  siow  returns  from 
apiculture  ard  land  improvements. 
Business  on  an  appreciaM!^  sr-ale  in 
such  loans  can  be  curried  on  only  bv 
conccrna  which  are  able  to  draw  fundj 
from  tho  general  investing  pablie. 
The  in  -  i  i  iKiicnt for  this  purpose  are 
the  debenture  and  the  mortgage  bond. 
The  difference  between  these  two  is 
that  the  first  is  issued  nmply^  ia 
reprp«5entatioii  of  Innna  made,  while 
the  second  is  secured  by  a  specified 
mortgage  or  mortgages.    If  such  an 
instrument  b  a  safe  and  attraetive 
security,  the   isauinj?  company  can. 
by  the  sale  thereof,  immeaiately  re- 
cover the  amounts  it  has  sunk  in  long^ 
term  loans  regardless  of  the  length  of 
the  period,  finrl  pnt  them  hnrk  to  th? 
pame  use  again  and  again,  and  thus 
by  an  endless  proeess  caube  money  to 
fiow  in  a  steady  stream  and  suiBeieBt 
volume  for  its  opcj-ations.   This  proc- 
ess is  known  as  the  mobilisation 
of  land  values.    But  no  institution 
could  uie  this  process  or  grant  long^ 
term  loans  reducible  bj  the  land- 
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•ehafi'  and  annuity  kinds  of  amorti- 
sation at  least,  if  it  were  compelled 
to  pay  its  debentures  or  bonds  within 
a  shorter  period  than  that  of  its  loans. 
Hence  these  instttimenta  must  be  on' 
recallable  on  the  part  of  the  holders; 
and  such  is  the  case  with  all  Euro- 
pean institutions  which  grant  amor- 
iizable  loans.  The  unreealUble  de- 
benture is  indispensable  fcf  the  lull 
play  of  amortization. 

The  German  Landschaft.—The  land- 
■ehaft  is  the  earliest  form  of  a  land* 
credit  institution.  The  first  one  was 
formed  in  1TG9  by  Freilerifk  the 
Great,  who  forced  all  the  nobiixiy  of 
Silesia  to  join  an  association,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  issue  guaranteed 
debenturps.  The  chief  olliccrs  of  the 
landschait  are  invested  with  public 
authority  and  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown  upr^n  r.oTnhmtion  by  its  mem- 
bers. Tlieir  administration  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Government, 
Members  haye  no  voiee  in  tlie  man- 
agement except  to  vote  at  elections. 
Each  member  has  tlic  riiiht  to  have 
his  land  appraised  and  to  obtain  de- 
bentures from  the  association  up  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  appraised 
value.     lie  sells  these  at  whatever 

Srice  they  will  brinj^  and  tlius  he  gets 
lie  money  he  needs.  They  are  se- 
cured by  the  joint-and-several  liability 
of  all  members,  and  are  a  first  lien  on 
all  their  lands  and  of  those  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Church  in  the  proy- 
Incp. 

The  landschaften  issue  and  guaran- 
tee debentures  for  members  only,  but 
they  have  no  other  co<k)erative  fea- 
ttir2  except  the  mutual  liability  of 
niembers.  There  is  no  landschaft  out- 
side of  Germany,  but  associations  of 
borrowers  more  or  less  similar  there- 
to exist  in  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  and  Hussia,  while  real-es- 


tate loans  are  made  on  the  mutual 
liability  of  groups  by  certain  con* 
cerns  in  Sweden,  msm,  and  Switwr- 

land. 

Land  Credit  in  France  and  Italy.-^ 

Especial  efforts  to  organize  land 
credit  have  been  made  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  law  enacted 
by  France  in  1853  it  the  model  which 
other  nations  have  followed  more  or 
less  for  regulating  mortgage  com- 
panies and  encouraging  their  forma- 
tion.  This  law  places  sudi  eompaniea 
under  government  supervision,  sub- 
jects them  to  certain  restrictions  to 
safe^ard  borrowers  and  the  publio^ 
and  inyests  the  companies  witn  spe- 
cial privileges  so  they  may  protect 
themselves  against  defective  titles  to 
mortgaged  properties,  and  effect  a 
speedy  recovery  on  their  loads  in  easa 
of  default. 

A  semi-public  corporation,  the 
Credit  Foncier,  operates  under  the 
law  in  France  with  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly. Jn  Germany  there  arc  37 
mortgage  companies,  and  others  may 
be  formed  and  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness by  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  law  enacted  in  1899. 
The  license  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Government  if  the  com- 
pany Intends  to  operate  in  two  or 
more  provinces;  otherwise  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  province  where  it 
has  headquarters.  The  companies  are 
prollt-roaking  concerns  ana  aim  to 
fleclare  as  large  dividends  as  possi- 
ble. In  Italy  five  institutions  have 
been  specially  privileged,  and  are  au- 
thorized to  make  mortgage  loans 
throughout  the  kingdom.  One  of 
them  is  similar  to  the  Credit  Foncier 
of  France.  The  four  others  are  say- 
ings banks  with  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter, which  do  not  strive  to  maka 
profit. 


TOBBSTBY 

E.  J.  Qlassoit 


Progress  Of  the  Forestry  Move- 
ment.-<The  spread  of  the  forestry 

mnvrment  is  becoming  nation-wide. 
At  the  present  time  3}  states  are 
showing  active,  practical  interest  by 
state  action  in  forestry.  Twenty- 
four  of  these  states  have  organized 
forost  fire-protectivp  systems,  and  in 
2o  states  citizeuB  may  be  called  upon 


to  aid  fire  fighting,  with  a  penalty  in 
most  cases  for  refusing  to  aid.  hk 

30  states  protective  measures  have 
boon  enacted  concerning  clearing 
rights  of  way,  patrol,  spark  arresters, 
slash  disposal,  etc.,  applying  to  rail- 

roarl-,  lumbermen  and  others. 

Fourteen  states  are  now  actively 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ncnt  in  ilie  proteetion  of  the  forested  i  yfded  for  planting  fcmft 

"water8lird=^  on  navigaltlr-  strr>anis.  South  Dakota.  Vermont  r 
These  stales  will  expend  an  aL'JTro 
gate  of  ^3  for  every  dollar  which 
the  FedenU  Government  spends,  to 
which  mny  bo  added  aTinnt  $2  more 
from  piuatf  sourroa.  Private  forest 
owners  have  awakened  to  the  value 
of  protecting  their  own  holdings  from 
fire  and  are  also  cooperating  in  oWi- 
cial  protective  measures.  In  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana 
alone  over  20,000.000  teres  of  pri- 
vtitrly  n^^•r^''l^  tirpl>er  are  being  elli- 
ciently  patrolled  by  22  patrol  asso- 
ciations. The  most  important  devel- 
opment in  fire  protection  along  rail- 
way lines  is  the  efTort  of  the  Cana- 
dian Railway  Commission,  which  has 
organized  fire  protection  on  some  25,- 
000  miles  of  railroad,  brinsing  all 
oHlcial  agencies  at  the  same  tame  into 
cor  ju  ration. 

Forest  Legislation, — With  taxation 
laws  as  they  generally  exist,  affor- 
estation projects  cannot  prove  so 
attractive  to  capitn!  nt'if^r  lo^a 
hazardous  opportunities.  During  the 
year  Pennsylvania  enacted  taxation 
principles  which  have  been  practically 
accepted  by  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Association  as  one  of  the  bases 
upon  which  timber  conservation  must 
rn^t.  The  PpTinsylvania  laws  provide 
for  a  low  annual  tax  on  private  for- 
est lands  voluntarily  placed  under 
state  supervision,  together  with  a  de- 
ferred tax  on  the  valup  nf  tlh-  finn^nr, 
to  be  assessed  and  paid  when  the 
timber  is  cut.  A  law  passed  in  Con- 
necticut requires  the  prospective  tim- 
ber grower  to  pay  the  present  land 
tax,  but  exempts  the  timber  and  pre- 
vents increased  land  taxes  for  a  period 
of  50  years  or  until  the  timber  is  cut, 
when  a  10  per  cent,  prodiut  tax  is 
assessed.  Forests  in  which  there  is 
timber  over  10  years  old  are  taxed 
on  the  assessed  value  of  both  land 
and  timber,  but  tho  owner  is  protected 
from  increased  taxation  for  a  period 
of  50  y«m>  In  New  Hampshire  mu- 
nicipalities were  given  ix  rmission  to 
purchase  and  maintain  forests  under 
direction  of  the  state  forester.  Illi- 
nois likewise  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rorci^t  reserve  districts, 
and  Indiana  for  the  formation  of  for- 
estry   associations    to    noquirc  and 

maintain  forests.  A  buuaty  wa3  pro- 


m 


in 

reduced  its 

taxation  on  established  reforested 
areas  to  the  laud  value  alone,  in  no 
case  to  exceed  $3  an  acre.  In  Nebraska 
a  forestry  commission  was  e^tallislir. ! 
to  study  the  reforestation  of  the  state 
school  lands.  North  Dakota  provided 
for  a  state  forester,  the  establish- 
mcnt  of  state  nurseries,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  forest  trees  and  seeds. 
Orefifon  withdrew  its  state  forest 
lands  from  sale  for  50  years.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  has  inmigurateJ 
a  system  of  forest  township  reserves. 
All  of  the  non-agricultural  and  waste 
lands  in  a  giyen  township  are  grouped 
into  reserves,  pin  f  d  under  the  con- 
trol of  wardens,  and  given  silvicul- 
tural  trestment  Regulated  cuttings 
of  not  over  one-twentieth  of  each  re- 
serve may  be  made  by  farmers  and 
settlers  each  year  on  payment  of 
certain  dues.  There  are  now  eight 
such  reserves  established,  covering 
255.000  acres. 

National  Forests. — Special  efTorta 
were  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  closer  utilizatloa 
of  our  national  forests.  A  pbn  was 
recently  put  into  force  which  will  cn« 
able  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
forest  reserves  to  get  cheap  power, 
as  the  maximum  rate  which  tne  power 
companies  may  charge  is  defiaitely 
fixed  in  the  permit  (see  X,  Butaie 
Lands).  The  use  of  national  forest 
timber  is  increasing  rapidly.  For  the 
year  ending  Jimo  30,  1913,  the  forest 
receipts  totaled  $8,500,000,  of  which 
35  per  cent.,  as  prescribed  by  law,  will 
go  to  the  benefit  of  tho  states  in 
which  the  forests  are  situated  for 
their  schools  and  roads.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  various  states  con- 
cerned have  drawn  over  $3,000,- 
000  in  all  from  this  source  since 
1906. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently put  in  force  a  regulation  which 
will  give  settlers  and  other  local  users 
a  larger  voice  in  national -forest  ad- 
ministration. Any  associations  whose 
members  inclndr'  a  majority  of  the 
local  residents  malcin^  use  of  the 
national  forests  .may  select  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  the  local  forest 
officers,  which  will  be  recognised  tai, 
an  advisory  capacity  in  esettlincf  ques- 
tions which  ma^  arise  betw^a  th^ 
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Forest  Service  and  tlie  pQbHe  ia  tha 

use  of  the  forests. 

The  various  branches  of  the  J^epart- 
meat  of  Agriculture  are  coOpeimting 

in  a  classification  of  soils  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  releasing  all  lands  of  more  value 
fur  agriemtnre  thaQ  for  forestry. 
During  the  year  a  number  of  areas 
were  recommended  for  elimination  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  restored  to 
oitnr  aod  settlement  by  Presidential 
proclamations.  The  total  acreage 
purchased  for  the  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountains  reserves  under  the 
Weeks  law  now  aggregate  about  600,- 
000  acres. 

Forest  Associations.— The  Fifth  Na- 
tional Conservation  Congress  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  18-20. 
The  American  Forestry  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Considerable  time 
was  devoted  in  the  Conserration  Con- 
gress to  reports  on  the  cooperative 
Uivestigations  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions into  such  questions  as  forest 
taxation,  forest  education,  state  legis- 
lation, forest  protection,  and  in  pro- 
moting action  throughout  the  country 
in  the  interest  of  forestry  education 
and  intelli^r.'Tit  practice. 

Forestry  Education.  —  The  New 
York  State  legislature  appropriated 
$250,000  for  a  building  for  the  new 
New  Yorlc  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse,  and  also  $100,000  for  a 
building  for  the  forest  department  of 
Cornell  UniTcrsity.  The  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  LI.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  establishing  a  Wood 
Products  Laboratory,  in  cooperation 
with  the  McGill  University. 

Export  Trade.  —  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  Unit- 
ed States  exported  forest  products 


of  all  kinds  to  the  value  of  $n5,704»* 
777,  as  compared  with  $96,782,186  in 
1U12,  and  imported  $61,824,088  worth, 
as  compared  with  $02,502,181  in  1012. 
Trees  to  the  number  of  3,779,041  were 
imported  from  abroad  in  1913,  to  be 
used  largely  for  ornamental  purposes* 
Tree  seed  was  imported  to  the  amount 
of  15.040  lbs.,  largely  foT  the  purpoM 
of  reforesting  land. 

Bduoobapbt 

BLAKisLn.  A.  F..  end  Jinvis,  C.  D.^ 

Trees  in  Midwinter,  Their  Study, 
Plantino,  Care,  and  Identification, 
(New  York,  Macmlllan  Co.,  1013.)  — 
The  cultural  part  of  this  work  deals 
cfipcclally  with  the  planting  and  caie 
of  trees  on  the  borne  grouodsi. 

GiB.HON,  H.  H. — American  Forest  Trees. 
(Chlcaco,  Hardwood  Record,  1913.) 
— This  work  comprises  popular  de- 
scriptions of  the  leading  ilmhpr  spe- 
cioa  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a 
largo  number  of  loss  important  tTOTB, 
The  text  Is  fully  Illustrated. 

Sakcent.  C.  S. — Trctx  and  ShruhK.  II, 
rt.  4.  (Boston  and  New  York. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co..  1913.)— This  is 
the  eighth  Installment  ot  the  work 
on  new  or  little  known  trees  and 
Bhnihs  of  the  northern  heml.sphoro 
\s  hii  h  Is  belnff  prepared  by  the  editor 
ancl  others  cTilefly  from  material  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum.  As  In  the  pre- 
vious InsiallQients,  the  Important  fea- 
ture of  this  part  Is  the  Illustrations 
which  are  aeoompcnled  by  dsserlpttons 
of  the  species  considered. 

ScHENK.  C,  A. — The  Art  of  the  Second 
Orotcth  or  Amrrican  Silviculture,  3d 
Kdltlon.  (Albany,  Brandow  Printing 
To..  1912.) — This  handbook  deals  with 
the  developmeut  and  management  of 
second-growth  forests. 

Seton,  E.  T. — The  Forester's  Manual. 

i Garden  City.  N.  Y.,  Doubleday.  Pago 
Co..  1912.) — A  descriptive  account 
of  100  of  the  best  known  native  tlm- 
hor  frees  of  northeastern  America. 
Reck.vaoel,  a.  B. — The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Workina  Plonn.  (New 
Y'ork  and  London,  John  Wll.  v  &  Sons. 
1913.) — A  text-book  and  culde  to  the 
practicing  forester  In  which  the  au- 
thor alme  to  adapt  some  ot  ttie  best 
European  practices  to  the  present 
needs  Qi  American  forestry. 


Ethel  IL  Sioxb 


Federal  Legislatloii.— Almost  all  ex- 
isting fishery  laws  are  state  or  local 
laws.  The  tendency  toward  protec- 
t!on  of  interstate  and  international 
fishery  resonroes  lirfP«kralre;^ulation 
has  hoen  the  conspicuous  ttoid  of  fish* 
ery  allairs  in  1013. 

The  proposition  for  Federal  eontrol 
!•  of  ioaw  jrean  itaading  for  the 


jCblumbia  VXver,  where  eonflietinff 

!  laws  in  Washin^rton  and  Orepon  en- 
dangered the  salmon  fisheries;  for 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  local  issues 
and  differences  among  the  boundary 
states  on  the  one  side  and  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  on  the  other  have 
largely  neutralized  the  eflects  of  ex- 
isting laws;  awl  tn  tho  Potoaas 
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River,  tvhere  the  shad  fisheries  have 
sulPered  by  conflicting  regulations  on 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  shores. 
Withiii  the  past  few  Donths,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  has  again  taken 
definite  form  in  a  bill  introduced  in 
Congress,  providing  that  the  capture 
of  migratory  fishes  in  interstate 
waters  shall  be  regulated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Com  me  roe,  and  in  a  re- 
newed bill  providing  for  international 
control  of  ^e  fisheries  in  all  boun- 
dary waters  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  have  heen 
under  Federal  control  ever  since  the 
territory  was  acquired.  This  has  en- 
abled the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
leeent  years  to  prohibit  fishing  in  a 
number  of  streams,  as  well  as  to  in- 
spect the  fishery  methods,  the  can- 
nery plants  and  other  packing  estab- 
Usmnents  throughout  ihe  territory. 
During  1912  a  comprehensive  new 
fisheries  law  was  drafted  for  presen- 
tation to  Congress.  Important  con- 
tToyersial  points  dispoeea  of  were  the 
licensing  of  fishing  gear,  the  tax  upon 
canned  salmon,  and  the  rebate  al- 
lowed for  canneries  which  conduct 
salmon  hatcheries. 

To  restrict  the  tnaniifacture  of  fer- 
tilizer and  oil  from  llslica  to  the  use 
of  menhaden,  shark,  dogfish,  skates, 
rays,  sea  robins,  and  sculpins,  is  the 
purpose  of  a  recent  bill  which  pro- 
hibits tlio  interstate  transportation  of 
any  such  products  from  other  fish 
than  these.  The  law  of  1906,  de- 
signed to  restrict  machine  diving  for 
sponges  oflT  the  Florida  coast,  in  tlie 
interests  of  the  sponge  fisheries,  has 
proved  unenforceable  to  any  practical 
effect.  A  now  bill,  drafted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  with  a  vitnv  to 
overcoming  these  defects,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  at  the  regular  session 
of  1012-13,  but  encountered  opposi- 
tion in  the  House,  which  has  drfi  rrod 
action  pending  further  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

^fore  than  60  bills  for  the  o^tah- 
lishment  of  Federal  fish  liatchories 
are  before  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
designating  sites  in  30  different 
states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Such 
measures  are  not  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  without 
prorision  allowing  choice  of  site  to 
DO  aifule  by  the  Dspartment,  thus  in- 


suring proper  conditions  as  deter- 
mined by  special  req^uirements  of 
water  supply,  etc.,  nor  without  tho 
further  provision  that  the  Department 

may  at  any  time  discontinue  fish-cul- 
tural work  in  any  given  state  if  staie 
laws  and  state  fishery  authorities  do 

not  facilitate  and  support  the  Fedsrnl 

Governraont's  eflforts. 

Legislation.— Legislation  pro- 
viding a  leasing  system  for  shellftA 
grounds,  which  is  inseparable  from 
profitable  shellfish  culture,  is  a  sub- 

Ject  of  current  discussion  in  the  legis- 
atures  of  nearly  all  the  shellfish  pro- 
ducing states.  Massaclnisetts,  whiek 
has  no  very  extensive  oyster  re- 
sources, is  considering  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Fish  and 
name  Commissioner  that  the  state 
lease  all  the  land  available  for  grow- 
ing scallops,  clams,  quahaugs,  and 
oysters,  of  which  land  there  is  mt 
least  110,000  acres.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  with  the  most  highly 
developed  systems  of  oyster  culture 
in  the  United  States,  are  debating 
the  taxation  of  tlic  oyster  crop. 
Maryland,  with  her  output  of  oysters 
still  smaller  in  li)12  than  before,  her 
natural  beds  having  consistently  di- 
minished in  yield,  has  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  a  new  leasing 
law,  under  which  thus  far  700  appli- 
eations  have  been  filed,  covering  an 
aggregate  of  40.000  acres,  of  which 
15,000  have  Jjccn  surveyed  and  taken 
up.  Hississippi  and  Alabama,  upon 
the  basis  of  recent  surveys  of  the  re- 
sources in  Mississippi  Sound,  arc  like- 
wise adopting  legislation  encouraging 
and  protecting  the  planter.  Prepara- 
tory to  revision  of  the  laws,  a  seeimd 
survey  of  Matagorda  Bay,  Texas,  was 
completed  in  tlie  Spring^  and  Florida 
has  become  alive  to  the  possibilities 
of  oyster  culture  on  her  coasts  and 
is  asking  the  Federal  Covernment  to 
assist  in  their  dov(>lopment  by  mak- 
ing a  similar  surv « y. 

Oyster  Fisheries. —  This  industry 
underwent  a  serious  business  depres- 
sion in  1913,  due  to  alarm  on  the 
part  of  the  public  concerning  the  con- 
tamination of  oyster  beds.  Various 
known  cases  of  jwllution  and  sciTiire 
of  the  goods  by  the  Federal  pure  food 
authorities  gave  legitimate  oasis  for 
this  alarm,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  chief  danger  is  elimmated 
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whon  tho  oysters  are  cookod.  Prompt 
action  hj  thf  slate  or  local  authori- 
ties in  iiiauy  instances  and  a  very 
general  ipiiit  of  eoOperation  on  the 

part  of  thn  oTstor  dralers  themselves 
haT<»  done  iiiui  h  to  remedy  conditions 
and  reebtablisii  the  oyster  in  public 
favor. 

Statistics  of  the  oyster  fisheries  of 
Maryland  and  Virfjinia  as  Rho\\n  by  a 
Federal  canvass  for  1912,  which  was 
completed  in  1013,  show  5,610,421  bu., 
worth  $2,127,750,  from  Maryland,  and 
6,206,098  b\i.,  worth  ?2.2Sr).3-10,  from 
Virginia.  In  Maryland  the  280,010 
btL  whieh  were  taken  from  eultivated 
grounds  sold  for  $149.0G0,  or  53  cents 
a  bushel,  while  the  5,230.411  bu.  from 
public,  uncultivated  grounds,  brought 
a  price  of  38  centa  per  bushel,  with  a 
total  value  of  $1,078,690.  In  Virginia 
2,257,873  bu.  were  taken  from  culti- 
vated grounds,  bringing  $1,128,830,  or 
60  cents  a  bushel,  and  3,948,225  bu. 
from  the  public  grounds  brought  $1,- 
157,510,  or  29  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Federal  canvass  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  oyster  industry  was  also  com 
pleted  this  year,  covering  the  rali  n 
dar  year  1912.  Of  the  total  output 
of  213,579  bu.,  with  a  value  of  $676,- 
843,  the  quantity  of  eastern  oysten 
lOT.^SO  bn.,  v;orfh  $n  1,205. 

Hew  England  Vessel  Fisheries. — 
Tha  New  England  vessel  fisheries, 
monthly  and  annual  statistics  of 
which  are  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries,  landed  182.704,059 
lbs.  of  fresh  and  salted  fish  at  Boston 
and  Gloucester  during  the  calendar 
year  1912^  Tliis  quantity  repref^rrttcd 
7,649  trips,  or  fares,  and  broii^rht  a 
pries  of  $4,779,259,  the  chief  products 
being  coa,  cusk,  hake,  pollock,  had- 
dock, and  mackpr-'l.  From  January 
to  August,  inclusive,  in  1913.  the  yield 
of  these  fisheries  amounted  to  104,- 
739,868  Ihe.,  worth  $3,875,447,  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  thn  ?n.mc 
eiffht  months  in  1012,  when  the  re- 
turns showed  116,795,931  lbs.,  with  a 
value  of  $8,976,407. 

Two  events  of  importance  to  the 
Kew  England  fisheries  are  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  otter- trawl  fish- 
ery, for  which  three  new  vessels  were 
fitted  out  this  year,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  gill-nct  fishinq:  by  Great  Lnko? 


gress  to  prohibit  it,  but  a  ^nbstifute 
measure  was  adopted,  providm;^'  for 
expert  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  determine  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Meantime,  with  the 
new  vessels  that  have  been  fitted  out, 
the  trawl  fishery  this  year  has  10 
vessels  in  all. 

Fishermen  from  the  Great  Lakes 
introduced  at  Gloucester  in  1911  their 
method  of  gill-net  fishing,  hauling 
their  nets  for  cod,  haddock,  pollock, 
and  other  ground  fishes  by  power 
boats  instead  of  from  dorie?^  in  the 
old  Gloucester  mode,  in  lui2  the 
number  of  vessels  in  this  fishery  in- 
crf^n-r.l  from  the  20  of  1911  to  38, 
though  not  without  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  native  Gloucester  fisher- 
men. 

The  purse-seine  fishery  for  ealmon 
off  Cape  Flattery,  which  was  a  devel- 
opment of  importance  in  1912,  in- 
creased its  number  of  boats  to  170 
in  1913,  but,  according  to  trade  re- 
port-^,  did  nnt  inrrrn^e  its  catch. 

Alaska  Fisheries  and  Furs. — Accord- 
ing to  the  annual  canvass  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  in  1012  represented  an  in- 
vestment of  $33,759,295,  with  24,263 
persons  engaged,  and  a  product  worth 
$18,877,480.  Of  this  value  $16,295,< 
too  reorescnted  canned  salmon,  of 
which  there  were  4,050,021  cases  of  48 
one-pound  cans. 

The  furs  taken  in  Alaska  in  1918 

were  valued  at  $794,157,  of  which 
$141,290  was  the  gross  value  of  seal- 
skins. On  the  Pribilof  Islands,  where 
the  skins  are  taken  under  govern* 
ment  regulation  and  by  government 
agents,  the  number  was  only  3,764, 
the  killing  being  restricted  to  male 
seals  two  and  three  years  old.  These 
skins  were  shipped  to  London  as 
usual,  and  sold  at  auction,  hrinijing 
a  price  of  $140,431.  A  new  law.  re- 
ducing the  number  of  seals  killed  to 
the  needs  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  for  food,  went  into 
cflTect  for  1913.  and  only  2.296  skins 
were  taken.  Of  th^,  400  were  re- 
served for  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  remaining  1,896, 
with  the  405  blue  fox  skina  find  the 
31    white  fox  skins  from  the  same 


methods.   The  criticism  of  the  trawl-  i  islands,  were  sold  for  the  first  time  in 

Bet'  was  focused  in  a  bill  before  Oon- 1  the  Amerieatt  fuMt,  at  Si.  Iioaif. 
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The  sealskins  brought  prices  ranging 
from  $62  to  $15  euh;  tho  average 
price  of  the  blue  fox  skins  was  $48.^, 

and  of  white  fox  skins  $14.77. 

The  cessation  of  pelagic  sealing  in 
Bering  Sea  in  1912,  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  four-nation  treaty 
ratified  in  IDll  (A.  7.  B.,  1911,  p.  67), 
brought  an  immediate  response  in 
numbers  of  the  seal  herd,  a  census  of 
which  in  1912  showod  215.940  scah 
of  all  classes  on  the  islands  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  an  estimated  gain 
of  30.000.  The  count  of  1913  ahowed 
a  still  furthor  increase. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
—The  flah-enltural  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  yielded  ft  total 
output  of  3,421,591,205*  fry  of  all  spe- 
cies. 19»72<l,n4  flnii^lings,  yearlings 
and  other  younp  fisli,  and  fnrnishnd 
422.275,873  fish  i^<^<^^.  nio>t  of  the  lat- 
ter being  consigned  to  state  hatcheries. 
These  figures  represent  an  increase 
of  nearly  five  por  cent,  over  the  output 
for  lOri,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  total 
was  commercial  fishes.  Two  new 
hatdieriet  in  the  Puget  Sound  region 
wpTQ  in  operation  for  the  first  time, 
and  proved  efTicieut  aid  in  the  salmon 
work.  Three  others  are  in  coarse  of 
construction,  in  Kentucky, Soath Car- 
olinn,  and  Wyoming. 

The  eiTort  to  acclimatize  the  lob- 
ster on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  con- 
tinaed  by  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
fer of  several  carloads  from  Maine 
to  points  in  Fuget  Sound^  and  lobsters 


were  also  transplanted  from  New 
England  to  New  Jeney  waten,  to 

test  the  possibility  of  increasing 
their  numbers  imder  certain  new  con- 
ditions in  that  region.  Humpback 
salmon  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  be-^ 
ing  planted  in  New  England  coastal 
streams,  the  habits  of  this  species  be- 
ing  such  that  it  seems  suited  to  this 
region,  altliough  attempts  to  aecli- 
inatizp  the  chinook in  tlio  samo  waters 
have  failed. 

The  scientific  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  in  1913  conducted  a  sec- 
ond survey  of  the  oyster  grounds  of 
Matagorda  Bay,  Texas,  in  response 
to  request  of  the  fishery  authorities 
of  that  state;  continued  the  pnqpn- 
gat  ion  of  frrsh- water  mussels  nnd 
planted  over  150.000,000  of  the  lanr» 
in  the  Mississippi  River  or  its  tribu- 
taries; extended  their  research  into 
the  causes  and  phenomena  of  p?arl 
formation;  examined  conditions  in 
the  Tnickee  River  with  reference  to 
tlie  df'sf  ruction  of  fish  by  diversion  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  in 
lakes  of  Washington  ana  Idaho  with 
reference  to  their  physical  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  in  relation  to 
fish  life;  and  discovered  an  extensive 
area  of  giant  scallops  off  the  middle 
Atlantic  Coast,  mpp»arent1y  affording 
an  important  commercial  resource. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  de- 
cided to  offer  various  Islands  along 
the  Alaskan  coast  for  lease  for  fox 
farms,  and  to  sell  live  foxes  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  for  breeding  stock. 
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WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS,  1889-1919 


1800 

1004 

1900 

1911 

1012 

Barley  (hn.)  . .  . 

Corn  (bu  )  

Cotton  (bftlfj^) 
Flaxscrd  (bu  ) . 
Hop8  (lbs.) .... 
Oats  (bu.) . . . 

Rice  (lbs.)  

SugarflonRtons) 

841,070,000 
2.724,100,000 

3,212.6s'J.<)<M) 

74.074,369.193 
1.612,161.000 
7.073.122 

1.167.053.000 
3,100.2.')2.OOO 

21.00.-,,  17.'i 
107.743,000 

3,:>iB.  179.000 
4.29«^.049,m)0 
115.735.800.000 
1,740.406.000 
10.318.828 
2.146.641.000 
8,102,340,000 

1.458.263,000 
3,5(i3. 226,000 
17.756.339 
100.943.t)00 
12S.17.S.(HS 
4..'n2,.S.'<2,00<1 
f>,.-.!tr,..'")07.(X)0 
1 79.  SI 5,558.000 
1.747.123.000 
14.289.100 
2.742.500.000 
8,691,610,000 

1.37.5.411.000 
3,460.820.000 
23.421.0.55 
84,624.000 
160.3.30,072 
.1.7S5.S06.000 
4. 74  S.7 11.000 
174,404.983.000 
1.578.547.O0O 
10,470.100 
2.«38,985,000 
8,6ia7l7,000 

1.467.807.000 
4,054.838.0001 

98>»22.bbb 
2 10.1 58.000* 
4.585.231.000 

i.obr.i8i,bbb 

16^607,800* 

WhsatCbo.)... 

2,785,407,000 

>  Total  of  rountriM  wbssM  returas  Jiars  bssa  tMea^sd  in  1013. 
t  Preliminary. 
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WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS.  BY  COUNTRIES.  1899-1812 


B ABLET  (bU.): 

Alc*ri*  

Auatrift-Hunganr 

Canada   

France  

(jcrrnany  

Japan  

RuesiaOBiiropeu) 

Spain  

United  Kingdom. 

United  StatM  

CoKN  (bu  ): 

ArKontina  

Au!<t  ria-Ilung.nry. 

BulKari.'i  

Canada  

Egypt  

France  

iCftly  • 

Mexico  

RomxuHiia.  


1890 

Plroduc- 
tion 
(000 

omitted) 


30.000 
S16.872 

23,797 

47,7.S2 

44,000 
826.909 


76,01 1 
73.3S2 

6G,isr. 

llo,2M 
L'O.JOU 

22,:i.'>r. 

30,000 

25,r)iK 
88.'>;}t) 

93,4.% 
27.721 
30.912 
25.938 

2r>.f)29 


Benria 
South  Africa 

Spain  

Vniud  Stat.'s  .  .  2.078,144 
Cotton  (bales): 

BraiU  

China  

Sa^^•.::::::::; 

Mexico  

Penua  

Peru.    

Russia  (Asiatic) .  . 
Turkey  (Asiatic).. 
Unitrd  StalM.... 
Hops  (lbs  )^ 

Auiitralasia.  

Aostria-Uungaiy .  • 
BelKfum  

Franrn  

GcTiiJiiDy  

Ruiisia.   

UniU'd  Kingdom.. 

United  StatM.... 
Oats  (liu  ): 

Argentina  

Auairia-HuncMy  •  • 

Canada  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Ru>»sia-   

Swed'^n   

United  Kingdom. . 

United  States. . , . 
Potato  Bs(btt.): 

AustriapHtttiCilsr.. 

Belgium  

Canada  

Franco  

Germany  

It4ilv  .  .   

Netherlands.  

Russift*  •••••••«•• 

Spain  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom. . 
Uaitad  State*  


1,209 
34.313 
12.f..'>.'> 

4,r>9S 
73,29.-, 

7,. 100 
74.070 


19at 

Produc 

tion 

(000 
omitted) 


37,106 
119,451 

43.872 

38.827 
13.^,U)9 

80.000 
31 ,1,0  SI 

00.000 

f>4 ,474 
139.749 

17.''),  ISO 
80.7.')7 
12,7:>S 
20.212 
30,000 
10,4  S2 
90..">4fj 
8.1,131 
10.508 
2.=i.02O 
9.40S 
8.784 
21.233 
2,467,481 

220 
1.200 
1.305 
3.727 
253 
71 
45 
501 

m 
13,439 


192.901 
129.733 
87,500 
273.305 

474.170 

9o.'..;io.-) 

3.00  s 

loy.r.t.i 
796.178 


177.623, 
202.827 

40,000 

2r)i.2r>4 

4  77.sr.2 
1.0sl,fi;u 
.^<».117 
101. .'")•>') 
804,3'J*j 

639,407 
82.846 
74.746 

.17'),0<X) 
1,702,803 
20, (XX) 
9»;,(;05 
1.0S2.723 
81.(X  X) 
78,0'JO 
265,713 
278.085 


1909 

(000  ninittrd> 


Acrca 


3,4  12 
6,014 
1.804 
1,814 

4, Otis 
3,1.30 

2r.,i7.s 

3,480 
1.827 
7.698 

7,348 
8,4  23 
1,301 
332 
1,010 
1,222 
4.003 

3,247 
3,784 
1.143 

1.149 
98,383 


30.938 


7,723 
0.202 


9.702 

io.r.40 

4tl.2f.s 
1,101 
4.MI7 

33, 1 30 


Produo 

tion 


1911 

(000  oniittrd) 


Acres 


31.511 

133,382 
33, .398 
4ti.l44 

10O,.53 
87.210 

4»i4,7.34 
8I,,'i71» 
71.1  If. 

173.321 

177,155 

210,241 
20,472 
10.203 
«'»3.(X)0 
20.073 
00. 2  sit 

17o.rK»o 

70.138 
39.308 
34,4.53 
20,000 
26.433 


3.320 
5, 7  S3 
1,404 
1,007 
3,0  l«i 
3,173 
28.089 
3,. 507 
1,73»; 
7.027 

7.913 
8,372 
1..501 
310 
1.002 
1,040 
4,000 

*  i3.i.32 
3.930 
1.443 

"  1,145 


2.6fi2.100  10M26  l,6S1.488 


286 

1.200 
1.045 
4.123 

200 
128 
44 
418 
131 
10.0061 

2,200 
20.677 

3.861 

5,020 
13.330 

8,267 
24,022 
60.607 

31,0si 
251.277 
863,466 
42.170 
331.183 
02s,712 
1.143.3H7 
00,202 
184,370 
1.007.120 

682,927 

90.358 

99.083 

013.041 
1,710,143 
63.273 
97.276 
i;j04,.528 
98,860 
61,981 
230.732 
.'ISO,  195 


86.045 


1,080 
7.770 
9,233 


9,803 
10.003 
4  7., ',8  2 
1.031 
4.050 
87,763 


3,619 


Produo- 

tton 


1019 

(000  omitted) 


Acres 


47.588 
149.094 

40.631 
47.031 

143.1.32 
80.518 

404.193 
86.792 
59.694 

160.240 

27,07 
181,008 
30..j(IO 
18,773 
07,00 
10.800 
93.080 
190.000 
110.712 
81.919 
26.531 
20.0(X) 
28,730 


270 
1.200 
1.514 
3.2^ 
200 
123 
76 
690 
131 
16.608 


3.430 
5.393 
1,415 

1.856 

3. 9  28 
3,132 
28,873 
3,208 
l,s!3 
7.530 

8.455 

7,831 


292 


3,937 


6,133 
4.086 


1.149 
107.083 


26,060 
3.124.74A 


2.589 
21.189 
5.700 

■1,030 
23.4X0 
13.003 
36,739 
61.672 

47.192 
236.646 
348..586 

4 1 , 1 88 
303,328 
3,30, 7 1  Vt 
S.'.O.ISO 

03,402 
177.170 
082.206 


620.263 

104,718 

423.373 
1.2t.3.024 
02.140 
103, 4  OS 
1,170.033 
93.089 
62,669 
280.753 
292.737 


2,547 
9,216 


9.877 
lO.sil 
43,784 

"  4,073 
87,017 


8.711 


ProdttO>  . 
tion  I 


32.887 
140.190 

44,014 

50.646 
159.924 

90.609 
431.861 

59.994 

60.164 
228.8a* 

205.840 

229,000 


16.670 
60,013 


98.668 


104.612 
79.964 


2.580 
47.682 

7,000 

6.820 
45.364 

8.800 
41.825 
60,000 

69.160 

231,217 
361.738 

42,400 
328,001 
3S0,087 
1.007.. 384 
73.000 
180.213 
1.418,337 


420,047 
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WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CORPS,  BY  COUNTRIES— Confinued 


Rice  (lbs.): 

Egypt  

Formosa  

FrcDch  IndoCbina 

India  

Itfily  

Japan  

Java  and  Madura. 

Korea  

Madagascar  

Philippine  Islands 

8iam  

Spain  

United  States  

Rte  (bu  ): 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium  

DulKnria  

Canada  

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Netherlands  

BuMia  

Spain  

Sweden  

United  States. . . 
SuQAR,  Cane  (long 
tons) : 

Australia  

Brazil  

Cuba  

India  

Java  

Mauritius  

United  States. . .  . 
BcETdong  tons) : 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Russia  

United  States. . . . 
Tobacco  (lb.): 

Au.stria-Hungary.. 

Braril  

Cuba.   . 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Germany  

India  

Japan  

Philippine  Islands 

RuMia  

Santo  Domingo. . . 

Turkey  (Europ.).. 

United  States. . .  . 
Wheat  (bus.): 

Argentina  

Austria-Hungary.. 

Australasia  

Canada  

France  

Germany  

India  

Italy....  

Koumania  

Rus.<)ia  

Spain  

United  Kingdom. . 

United  States.  .  . . 


141.000 
2,598,100 
5.000.000 
58.905,100  72.325.0(X) 
1.122.3t>8  7(H),-AX) 


1899 
Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omitted) 


1904 
Produc- 
tion 
(000 
omitted) 


13,48l.frl7 


385.000 
136,990 

125.315 
22.000 
10.000 
2.S23 
18.000 


18.658.7U0 
0.131.000 
3.200,000 


6S.2.55 
341.551 
11,500 
Q11.631 
15.000 
21,436 
23,962 


191 
151 
345 
10 
689 
186 
299 


244 
830 
1.721 


770 
32 


92,107 
191,842 
66.212 
59.960 
366.079 
141.309 
232.r,S5 
137.912 
26.004 
4S7.2:J4 
88.000 
69.325 
647.304 


544.000 
6.824.000 
394.600 
619.400 

138.009 
22.000 
13.0(K) 
2.995 
18.000 


.53.343 
396,075 
14,000 
1,008,381 
19,000 
20.960 
27.242 


113 
197 
1,040 
15 

885 
215 
673 


203 
804 
1.927 


1.200 
208 

111.815 

52.832 
42.421 
90.125 
75.797 
460.000 
106.075 
33.100 
20-1.298 


605.461 

120.598 
203.998 

84.627 

76,427 
296.006 
1 39.803 
357.102 
I.OO.IOO 

53.738 
700.706 
110.000 

39.083 
652.400 


1909 
(000  omitted) 


Acres 


Produc- 
tion 


720 

7.820 

036 
498 
91 


3.031 
15.149 
653 
71.983 
2.058 
998 
2,196 


14.981 

11.945 
5.514 
7.750 

16.299 
4.525 

20.235 

11.035 
4.173 

65.4 14 
9.347 
1.S67 

44.261 


1911 
(000  omitted) 


Acres 


653.458 
1.446.000 
5.000.f)00 
86.712.000 

647.000 
16,375,000 
7.566,000 
3,200,000 

953,000 
1.018.000 
6.824.000 

282.065 

702.709 

16^1,898 
23.154 
6.906 
1.715 
18.922 
12.085 
54.934 

446.763 
17.652 

896,8.i3 
34.901 
25.728 
29.520 


165 
244 
1.521 
1.872 
1.222 
192 
1,095 

1,365 
243 
701 

2,046 
194 

1.109 
380 

190.274 
W.»i54 
69.323 

134.100 
62.120 

450.000 
91.860 
40.258 

207.451 
30.000 
49.177 
1.065,765 

156.162 
186.0S5 

73.612 
166.744 
356.193 
137.999 
2S5.1S9 
190.378 

56.751 
783.270 
144.105 

65.188 
683.530 


696 
7.891 


646 
153 


2.902 
15.161 
556 
73.191 
1.987 
988 
2,127 


1.012 

15.451 
12.3.58 

7.694 
10.377 
15.896 

4.878 
30.5(V4 
11.741 

4.769 
73.831 

9.705 

1.951 
49.543 


Produo- 
■  lion 


523.438 
1.329.000 
6,000,000 
81.208,000 
652.153 
16.240.000 
7.566.000 
3.200.000 
953,000 
1.201.000 
6.824,000 
287,303 
062,876 

168,676 
23.089 
12,000 
2.669 
19.286 
10.163 
45.894 

427.776 
16.110 

762.051 
28.897 
23.825 
33,119 


220 
282 
1.460 
2.217 
1.230 
219 
1.136 

1.406 
267 
630 

2.648 
106 

1.882 
466 

183.372 
40.761 
66.930 

167.306 
64  ..386 

450.000 
93,787 
56,257 

195.002 
42.000 
49.177 

015.100 

145.981 
252.575 
106.644 
215,918 
315,126 
140.411 
374.845 
102,395 

93,724 
617,835 
148,405 

66.289 
621.338 


1912 
(000  omitted) 


Acres 


722 

1.127.430 

176.743 

22.500 

10.000 

-136 

2^ 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

18.500 

12.344 

2.094 

50.936 

16.488 

456.000 

668 

16.000 

72.032 

1.043.082 

1.044 

18.867 

23.323 

2.117 

35.664 

1.226 
17.042 


7.643 
0.768 

16.108 
4.758 

30.517 

11.750 
5,113 

71.300 
0.624 
1.070 

45.814 


Produo 
lion 


I 


190 
381 
1.886 
2.30O 
1.413 
166 
1.166 

1.124 
231 
448 

1.474 
270 

1^ 
535 


062.855 

166.100 
257.347 

81.384 
199.236 
334371 
160.224 
366.370 
165,720 

88,t«4 
727.011 
109.783 

50.400 
730.367 


600 


GooqI 


XIX.  AQBICULTUR£,  HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 

PRODUCnON  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  180»-m3 

{Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  A0r«ci(ftw«) 

  (000  omitted) 


Total: 

Barley  (bu  )  

Buckwheat  (bu.)  

Corn  (bu.) ....>..••••«..•• 

Cotton  (lbs.). .  ............ 

Flaxseed  (bu.)  


Hay  (tona). 
-  lb«.y 


HoM  Qba 
OfttsCbo.) 

Potatoes  (bu.)  

Rice  (bu.)  

Rye  (bu.)  

8uenr  (long  tona)  

Tobacco  (IbB.)  

Wheat  (bu.)  

AvaaAQE  PEE  Acaa: 

Barley  (bu.)  

Buckwheat  Oro.)  

Con  (bn.)  

Cotton  (IbB.)  

Flaxseed  (bu.)  

Hay  (toDB). . .. 
Oats  (bu.).... 
Pritutoes  (bo.). 

Rice  (bu.)  

Rye  (bu.)  


ISOO 
(eenaus) 


119.635 
11,234 
2.666.324 
4.467.096 
19,979 
67.002 
49.209 
943.389 
273.318 


25.5G9 
6S0 
868.113 
668.634 


26.8 
13.9 
SS.l 
184 

0 
1 

31.9 
93.0 


1 

5 
09 


12.4 
788.6 
12.6 


1904 


130.740 

l.").(H)S 
2.4(>7.4SI 
6,420.61)7 
23.401 
60.696 
49.368 
894.696 
832,830 
21.096 
27.242 

660.4  tU 
662,400 

97.3 
18.9 
36.8 

204.9 
10.3 

1.52 
32.1 

110.4 
31.9 
15.2 

819.0 
13.6 


1909 
(census) 


14. MO 
2.552.100 
4,783.220 
19.513 
64.938 
80.69-/ 
1.007.129 
389,195 
24.368 
29.. '120 
1  ..'.Ml 
1 .0.^5.763 
683,350 

22.6 

16.9 
25.9 
154.3 
9 
1 

28 
106 
33.8 
13.4 
815.3 
16.4 


4 

42 
4 

1 


mi 


160,240 
17..V19 
2.5:j1,4S8 
7.306,430 
19.370 
47,444 
61.073 
922.298 
292,737 
22.0.34 
33,119 
1.737 
005.109 
081,888 

21.0 
31.1 
38.9 
907.7 
7.0 
1.1 
24  4 
80.9 
32.0 
15.6 
893.7 
13.6 


1919 


223,824 
10,249 
3.124,746 
6.612,335 
28.073 
72,691 
60.000> 
1.418.337 
420.647 
!.'.'>.(»:>  1 

3.'>.t')il4 
I  ,S.S3 
062.855 
780.367 

29.7 
38.0 
90.9 
108.9 

0.8 
1 

37 
113 
34 

16.8 
786.6 
16.0 


1019 


178.189 
13,833 
2.446,988 
6,838  500 
17,833 
64,116 


47 
4 
4 
7 


1.121.768 

331.525 

25.744 
41,381 

953.731 
708.880 

23.8 
17.9 
98.1 

181.0 
7.8 
1.31 
29.2 
90.4 
31.1 
16.2 

784.3 
16.3 


~*  Final  estimate  issued  December  15. 


2  t'nol&cial  estimate. 


PBODUCnON  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS  IV  THE  UNTTBD  STATES,  BY  8TATB9, 

1800-1012 

(TMtrheok  oftht  Dspoftswnl «/  Aorieulhir*) 


1809 


At. 

per 
Acre 


Total 
(000 

omit- 
ted) 


10O4 


Av. 
per 
Acn 


Total 
(000 

omit- 
ted) 


1009 


Av. 
per 
Acre 


Total 
(000 

omit- 
ted) 


1011 


Av. 
per 
Acre 


Total 
(000 

omit- 
tMl) 


1912 


Av. 
per 
Acre 


Total 
(000 
omit- 


Bablet  (bu.) : 
Caliiomia. . . 
Idaho.asa  •  . 

Iowa  

Minnesota. . 
N.  DakoU.. 
S.  Dakota... 
Wj 


CoBN  (bv.): 
Alabama. . . . , 

Cf  eor^ia. . . . . . 

Illinois  

Indiana.  

Iowa  

Kansaa ... 
Kentucky. . . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota . . 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri.  . .  . 

NebraHka  

Ohio 

Penns'lv'nia. 
8.  Dakota. . . 
Tennessee. . . 

Texas  

Wiacwnain. . . 


26 
35 
26 
25 
24 
23 
86 


12.0 
10.0 
36.0 
38.0 
31.0 
27.0 
21.0 
23.0 
33.0 
16.0 
26  0 
28.0 
36.0 
32.0 
2ti  0 
20  0 
IS  0 
35.0 


22.239 
405 

12.011 
8.144 
5.900 
2,410 
1,410 
7,070 

33,015 
3l>,J01 
247.130 
141.862 
242.249 
237,621 
55,392 
26.476 
31.171 
39,043 
162,915 
224.373 
99. (MS 
4n.L'.'i.'i 

30.0'.)  7 
81.131 
41.686 


22.7 
37.4 
27.8 
2S.4 
28.  1 
28.0 
34.8 
80.0 

15.0 
11  .9 
36.3 
31.5 
32.6 
20.9 
26.9 
28.6 
26.0 
19.1 
26.2 
32.8 
32.5 
:m  0 
1 

2  .  '.  0 
22.6 
29.7 


28.091 
1,707 
13.552 
32.123 
17.518 
9.787 
6,824 
14.041 

41.877 

4  7. 234 
344.133 
143,306 
303.n;jO 
IJt.t.llO 
8t),sl3 
36.000 
41.800 
39.700 
151.522 
260,942 
99.628 
48..>35 
43.855 
80.890 
136.702 
45.119 


26.5 
40.0 
22.0 
23.6 
21.0 
19.5 
39.6 
38.0 

13.5 

13  0 
30 . 9 
40.0 
31.5 
10.0 
20 . 0 
33.4 
34.8 
14.6 
26.4 
24.8 
39.5 
32.0 
31.7 
22.0 
15.0 
33.0 


31,270 

2.480 
10.890 
31.600 
20.727 
19,910 

7,189 
94.3«8 

30,696 
30, .{73 
300,210 
10,'.,40t 
:M  1.7.'}0 
134.632 
83.:«8 
32.907 
67,897 
38.480 
191,427 
180.133 
137.313 
41.404 
."..■|,.').'.0 
67.»),s2 
73,4001 
49.163 


28.0 
42.0 
21.9 
19.0 
19.5 
5.4 
37.0 
96.6 


18.0 

16  0 

33  0 

:u\  0 

310 
14.5 
26.0 
33.0 
33.7 
10.0 
26.0 
21.0 
38 . 6 
44.3 
22  0 
2ti  8 
0.5 
36.3 


40,600 

3,or»-4 

10,0.')0 
28,023 
20,473 
5,308 
6.612 
90,010 

54,000 

59.072 
3.34.950 
174.000 
303.3.30 
126.130 
O3.»>00 
65.770 
74,140 
54,150 
102.400 
155,925 
130,540 
63.858 
50.S20 
91,120 
69,350 
58.080 


30.0 
43.5 
31  0 
2S  2 
20.9 
20.0 
43.0 
90.4 

17.2 
13.8 
40.0 
40.3 
43.0 
23.0 
30.4 
34.0 
34.5 
18.3 
32.0 
24.0 
42.8 
42.5 
30.6 
26.5 
21.0 
36.7 


41.760 
6.016 
14,570 
42.018 
35.162 
23.062 
7309 
34,848 

34.180 
5H,0.38 
426.320 
199.3ti4 
432.021 
174.225 
109,440 
56,250 
78,177 
56.840 
243,904 
182.616 
174.410 
61.582 
76,347 
88,298 
133,300 
66,368 


Digitized  by  Google 


XIX.    AGRICL-LTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AXD  FISHERIES 


PBODUCTION  OF  PBINCIPAL  CB0P8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES. 


Cotton  (bales) : 

AlabftmA. .... 

0«orpia.  

MiamarippL.. 

N.CaroluM.. 

Oklahoma — 

8.  Carolina... 

Texas  

Hat  (tons): 

Iowa  

Michigan .... 

New  York... 

Ohio  

Penns'lv'nia.. 

Wiscoosin. . . . 
Oats  (bu  ): 

Illinoia  

Iowa  

Ohio  

Miane«ota. . . 

N.Dakota. .. 

Wisconsin. . . . 

POTATOSB 

(ba.): 
Town  

Maine  

Michigan. . . . 
Minnesota. . . 
New  York . . , 

Ohio  

Penns'lv'nia.. 
Wisconsin... . 
BicB(bu.): 


Louisiana. . . . 

Texas  

Rye  (bu.): 

Indiana  

Michigan . . .  . 

Minnesota . . . 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York.. . 

Piennalv'nia.. 

Wisconsin — 
Tobacco  (lbs.): 

Connecticut. . 

Indiana  

K"nt\i''ky. . , . 

Maryland.... 

N.Caraliiift.. 

Ohio  

Penns'lv'nia.. 

S.Carolina. . . 

Tennessee. . . . 

VirKtnin  

W.  \  irjrinia .  . 

\\'i.s('on.sin. .  . . 
Whk\t  (bu.): 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Kansas  

Michigan .... 

Minnesota. . . 

Miasouri  

Nrbraska  

N.  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Penns'lv'nia. 

Waahington  . 


1899 


Av. 

P'-T 

Aero 


.39 
.39 
.43 
.48 
.60 
.44 
.48 

1.34 
1  22 
1.04 
1.30 
1.20 
1.47 

38.0 
33.0 
36.0 
32.0 
30.0 
36.0 


100.0 

139.0 
66.0 
06.0 
88.0 
71.0 
85.0 

103.0 


13.0 
14.0 
18.0 
15.0 
16.0 
15.0 
15.0 


10.0 
9.8 
0.8 


8 

13 

9 
10 
12 
14 

13 


22.7 


Total 
(000 

omit- 
ted) 


M7R 
1.37S 
1.247 
629 
109 
1.035 
3,363 

.•5.025 
1,  (>.>() 
4. .530 
2.133 
3.068 
1,946 

127,278 
126.983 
32,945 
52,088 
17,987 
67,687 


19.847 

0.514 
11.430 
lO.S.SS 
28,707 
11.505 
15.2-13 
16.102 


1904 


Av. 
per 
Acre 


4G4 
1.007 
1.112 
1,000 
3,633 
8,936 
3,073 


]2,r.n,- 

25,301 
36.4CS 
13,335 
68.223 
11. .398 
20.791 
51.7.W 
39.99S 
20.472 
21.710 


.36 
.41 
.44 
.46 
.49 
.43 
.36 

1.62 
1 .25 
1.36 
1.43 
1.45 
1.67 

32.0 
32.0 
40.9 
39.2 
37.4 
36.0 


130.0 

215.0 
121.0 
102 . 0 
93.0 
98.0 
106.0 
126.0 


30.4 
35.5 


14.6 
13.2 
17.7 
17.5 
14.8 
15.5 
16.2 

1.685 
691 
827 
621 
685 
849 

1,289 
703 
730 
72 
710 

1.282 

13  S 
9  2 

12.4 
9.8 

12  8 

17.7 


11 
11 
14 
22. 


Total 
(000 

omit- 
ted) 


1.448 
1.887 
1.798 
703 
335 
1,151 
3.146 

6,074 

2.658 
6.480 
3.880 
4.499 
2.969 

117.341 
122.323 
49.73.} 
85,178 
31,010 
86.734 


22,354 
19.057 
31.800 
13.99.-> 
41.129 
16,029 
27.174 
31,499 


11.145 
8.314 

478 
1.7.52 
l.G-JS 
1.221 
2,177 
5.367 
4,905 

21,407 
4,314 
229,417 
19.913 
98,618 
60,793 
18,635 
8,1  So 
.34.82;} 
90.187 
2.901 
52,473 

21.542 
12,525 
65,019 
6.873 
68.344 
27,103 
31,1.5.'l 
5:}.K92 
17.503 
21,857 
32.140 


1909 


Av. 
per 
Aero 


.28 
.30 
.31 
.42 
.29 
.42 
.26 

1.64 
1 . 30 
1 .05 
1.43 
1.20 
1.63 

36.6 
27  0 
32.5 
33.0 
32.0 
35.0 


89.0 
225.0 
105.0 
115  0 
120.0 
03.0 
78.0 
102.0 

40.0 

33.8 
34.0 

10.5 
15.5 
19.0 
10.3 
17.0 
15.3 
16.3 

1,650 
9.50 
83: 
710 
600 
025 
085 
800 
7.30 
775 
875 

1,180 

17.4 
15.3 
14.4 
18.8 
16.8 
14 
18 
13 


7 
8 
.7 
15.9 
17.0 
23.2 


ToUl 

(000 
omit- 
ted) 


1.024 
1.804 
1.083 
800 
544 
1.099 
2.622 

6.983 
3.4o;j 

5.002 
4.033 
3,742 
3,625 

1. 50.386 
128.198 
57.591 
93.898 
05.887 
71,330 


12.905 
29.250 
30.540 
18,400 
62,500 
16.920 
23,790 
26.724 

1,120 

12.675 
U.894 

940 
5,425 
2,280 
1.288 
2.720 
6.508 
4,727 

22.110 
19.000 

350,700 
17.750 

144.000 
83,250 
30,732 
32.000 
63.290 

120,125 
12,600 
37,170 

37,831 
33.930 
77,504 
16.026 
57.094 
29.837 
47.e3.SG 
110.7.S2 
;}(),G01 
21..5G4 
40.920 


1911 


Ar. 

nor 
Acre 


.40 
.48 
.34 
.63 

.32 
.56 
.37 

.80 
.  10 
.02 
.98 
.00 
.20 


28.8 
25.5 
32.1 
22.8 
23.5 
29.8 


74.0 

180.0 
94.0 

115.0 

•74.0 
65 . 0 
66.0 

116.0 

39.0 

31.5 
34.3 

13.7 
14.6 
18.7 
10.4 
16.7 
15.1 
17.0 

1.02,- 
UJO 
880 
735 
710 
926 

1,420 
810 
810 
800 
750 

1,250 

16.0 
14.7 
10.7 
18.0 
10.1 
15.7 
13  4 
8.0 
16.0 
13.5 
22.7 


Total 

(000 

omit- 
ted) 


1.716 
2,768 
1.203 
1,075 
1.022 
1,048 
4^ 

2.502 
2.797 
4.8.58 
2.505 
3.148 
3,496 

121.5.36 
126.225 
54.570 
67.214 
51,230 
67,050 


12,870 

21,240 
31.020 
25,875 
27.750 
12.350 
16,120 
82,4801120 


9,7M 

11.693 
8,174 

1.000 
6,840 
4,488 
1.181 
2,264 
4.304 
6,038 

27,62.5 
20.020 

303,G(J<J 
19.110 
99.400 
81,400 
66,320 
11.016 
62.870 

128.000 
11.260 
61,S60 

42,000 
34.354 
51.387 
18.460 
43.935 
36.110 
41.574 
73.200 
30.240 
17.402 
60.661 


lOU 


At. 

per 
Acre 


T 


>  •  •  I 


•  o  •  •  •  • 

««•«>•* 

1  40 

4.952 

1.33 

3.1S5 

1.25 

5.9  X) 

1 . 30 

4.026 

1.43 

4.537 

1.60 

8.600 

43  3 

182.726 

44  2 

217.818 

44  0 

93,280 

41.7 

122.932 

41.4 

95.220 

37.3 

84,746 

109.0 

198  0 
105.0 
135.0 
106.0 
112.0 
109.0 
.0 


S7.B 

33.5 
35.6 

14.5 
13.3 
23.0 
17.5 
16.5 
17.5 
18.8 

1.700 
8(K) 
7  SO 
CW 
620 
920 

1,4.50 
700 
660 
600 
.760 

1,200 

8.3 
8.0 
15.5 
10.0 
15.5 
12.5 

17  6 

18  0 
8  0 

18  0 
23.6 


TdMi 

(000 
omit- 
ted) 


18,968 

23.166 
3'1.750 
33.075 
3.8.100 
20.S;$2 
38385 

84m 

8.408 

11.812 
0,429 

928 
4.921 
6.026 
1.260 
2.113 
4.935 
0,340 

29.7.W 
14.900 
343.980 
17.1G0 

no. '-I  NO 

79.304 
64.090 
24.600 
72,600 
112.200 
12.008 


0.819 
10,080 
02.290 

7.000 
67.038 
23.750 
55.052 
143330 

9.760 
22.320 
63,73t 


502 


Digitized  by  Google 


XIX.  AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  VU 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  18M-1013 

{Ytartteok  e/ th»  Department  of  Agriculture) 

(000  omitted) 


1899 


1904 


1909 


Imports 

Total,  exelttding  Foreit  ProdueU. . . . 
Animal  aattar: 

C»ttl0  

Horaea  

Sheep   

Othf-r  animaia  iocludiog  fowb  

Run-T  

(  h'^ese.  ..........*......•....•. 

Crcaxn  

Milk  

IS':::::::::::::::--;;-;:: 

Wool  

PackinK-hoD'i''  products: 

iliii-  8  ati<i  skios  

Mo'ii  

VoR"t-i!.lo  tjiiitter: 

('o'-fa   ...•..«...•••• 

Chocolnto  


CoCf  w . . 

Oectoii. 

Flax . . . 

Hemp. . 

Jut"  . 
Manila. 

Fruits. 
Grain 


fiben: 


Whea^  flour  

Uny  

■pifUs  

Maltliquon  

Wioe*  

NurMnraiosk  

Nuts  

Oils,  vesotabto  

Rice,  rif  mttlf  ate  

BMto,tapio«ft««le  

8e«d«  

Spieea  

Sugar  

Tea  

Tobaepo  

Vegetables  

Total,  excluding  Forest  Produote. . 
Animal  matttrt 

Cattle....  

Fowls  

iiorses  *.••,.«., 

•  Mules  .-. 

Phoep  

Swino  

Other  Hv 

Butt*T  . . 

Chf.-M<-  

MUk,  condei 

Ecgs  , 

Packing-house  prodoetst 
Be«f  •  canned  

Be«f,  cured  , 

Beef,  fresh  , 

Hid<'8  and  skias  

Lard  , 

J.arrl  com j>r>undi#',»-. , ,» < 
Pork, cured 

Poik,  fresh  ....•.'••.••i< 


1355,514 

561 

1.200 
265 

3 

1.563 


52 

21 

32,470 
8,823 

41.988 
467 

5.360 

aoi 

66,3761 

5.013 
1,306 
477 

2.206 
6.211 
y.211 
15,586 
64 
4 
115 
591 
3.145 
1.487 
6.590 
768 
2,727 


1.221 
2.782 

94.9(>1 
9.G7.-> 
9.90() 
2.178 

792.811 

30.5  IG 
(1) 
6,444 
616 

853 
227 
.322 

3.2r,:i 

3.3  IG 
1,049 
641 

3,503 
2.671 
23,546 

929 
42,208 


7,917 
3.733[ 


1461.434 

310 
1,460 

815 
543 

34 
3,284 


$638,612 

1.909 
2,007 

502 
528 
141 
5,8GG 


32 

61 

46.100 
34318 

52.006 
086 

0,174 
426 
00361 

8.541 
3341 
860 

4.104 

11.423 

15, '-3-. 

18,U(>1 
141 

164 
91  \ 
l..i74 
4.957 
2.313 
9.391 
1.49.; 
6.471 
10,225 
3.07;? 

G95 
3.5^i7 
4.3G6 
71.915 
18.229 
16.039 
7.U0b 

859,160 

42.256 
(1) 
3,189 
412 
1,954 
63 
111 
1 .7GS 
2.452 
1,367 


5.882 

3.281 
2G.841 

3.24  G 
4G.;547 

3.5S1 
56,268 

1." 


23 
3G 
79.903 
46.171 

78,487 
70«| 

15.222 
339 
70,113 

13,622 
2342 
700 
7.816 

7,156 

10,215 
22.41G 
2.S79 
44G 

m 

1.337 
7,676 

3.215 
12,270 
1.04G 
h.GM 
17.. 551 
4,G0S 
1.3'JG 
6,958 
6,348 
9ri.554 
1S.5G2 
25.405 
12,IJ90 


1911 


$680,201 

33531 
3.602 

377 
i  828 
247 
7.920 

1,  s7;! 

h'  75 

225 
74,998 
38,328 

70,504 
.  1343 

14.5.52 
70S 
00307 

24.776 
2.668 
938 
4.718 

8.622 

12,002 
27.017 
518 
G25 

2.  SI  4 
2.706 
0.076 
3.30R 
8.531 
2.755 

14.498 
29,715 

4.124 

1.590 
29,757 

4,946 
96.601 
17.613 
27.«!n5 

9,293 


1012 


$783,457 

.  4305 
1.023 

157 
f)'.l4 
237 
S.S07 
023 
61 
147 
69.541 
33.078 


102.476 
,  1368j 

15,931 
658 
117310 

20.217 
3.778 
1.100 

7.183 
8,000 
11.8GG 
20.549 
3.314 
6G5 
6.473 
2.231 
6.463 
3.279 
9..501 
2.999 
15.828 
20,8:{4 
4.435 
1.G74 
25,G41 
6,974 
115,615 
18.207 
31,025 
IS. 5-14 


1013 


903,238  1.030.794  1.048,433 


IS.OtG 
1 15 

3,386 
472 
305 
144 
114 

1.2Gn 
857 

1,375 

1,100 

1,645 
3.472 
12.608 

1.271 
52.7  IJ 

6.115 
64,046 


13.163 
(1) 

8.845 
1.070 

63G 
74 

259 
1,059 
1,288 

936 
1.787 

1.254 
8301 
4.4781 

4.SD2 
7.O70 

loot 


8.870 
(1) 

4.764 
732 

626 
150 

1.4GS 
808 
1.651 


8815.138 

6,640 

2.126 

4  728 
^  30-1 
9.185 

i.or>8 

^  135 

84.9i4 

35.679 

117.386 
1336 

17.389 
787 
118308 

22.087 

3.950 
1.484 
9.280 
12.G29 
17,803 
2S.G,57 
1,339 
453 
1,514 
2.863 
7,374 
3.200 
10,078 


1.303 
3388 

13001 

3.158 

52.rn>o 

5.183 
65.230 
3071 


38,112 
6,916 
2,187 
17386 
6.187 
103.630 
17.433 
35.919 
11.358 

1.123,021 

1.177 

83^ 
788 
006 

161 

451 
872 
441 
1.433 

MOl 

867 

3,489 

002 
3,449 
65,8r,0 
8.242 
5,699 

810 


a)  laelndMl  in  "Ote  Uv«  Miadi.* 
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XIX.    AGRICULTURE,  HORTICLXTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  IMPORTANT  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS— Co»Uinu«i 

{Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture) 


(000  omitted) 


1899 

1904 

1009 

1911 

1912 

1013 

Expoan— Continued 

Vantable  matter: 

$210,080 

$372,049 

$417,390 

Avar 

$585,318 

$566,849 

$647,357 

7,757 

20,348 

16,079 

23.893 

80.364 

36.345 

T>  1 

1.375 

6,292 

4,672 

6,381 

1.267 

11,41 1 

846 

19 

137 

1 

,yi  

68,077 

30,071 

25,194 

35,961 

28,957 

28.800 

.  _ 

0.787 

475 

804 

832 

1.135 

13,206 

*-> 

5.93R 

440 

1,(M9 

2 

4 

I  .'2W 

104.209 

35,854) 

68,004 

22.040 

28.477 

89,036 

1.775 

1.091 

1.549 

1.456 

1.510 

1,444 

1.295 

463 

516 

1.043 

376 

1.514 

73,093 

68.894 

61,157 

49,386 

60.099 

53.171 

273.999 

76,215 

160,076 

124.262 

123.095 

211.098 

Hop*  

3.626 

2.110 

1.271 

2,130 

4.648 

4.764 

2.080 

1,691 

1.883 

1.885 

2,274 

2.218 

1.888 

854 

1.010 

1.076 

1,161 

1.371 

14.548 

17.069 

25.836 

19.631 

28.228 

29,444 

13,809 

12,018 

23,098 

19.805 

26.008 

24,044 

5.079 

2,583 

5.256 

2.476 

2.898 

3.664 

440 

532 

2,785 

2,224 

3.681 

1,681 

25.467 

29,640 

30,902 

39,255 

43.251 

49.353 

2.799 

2,603 

3,760 

5,545 

6.544 

7,353 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS.  1899-1913 
(Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  AffricuUure) 


Fahm  Crops:  > 

Barley  (bu.)  

Beans  (nu.)'  

Buckwheat  (bu.)  

Com  (bu.)  

Cotton  (lbs.)  

Flaxseed  (bu  )  

Hay  (tons)  

Hops  (lbs.)*  

OaU  (bu.)  

Potatoes  (bu.)  

Rioe  (bu.)  

Rye  (bu.)  

Tobacco  Obs.)  

Wheat  (bu.)  

Live  Stock;* 
Cattle: 

Bw»f»  

Milch  cows  

Other  cattle  

Horses  

Mules  

Sheep  

Swine  

LtvB  Stock  Prodocts: 
Butter  (lbs.)*  


Ea*(doi.)> 


1899 


$0.40 


0 . 55 
0.30 
0.071 


7.27 
,12-0.18 
0.24 
0.30 


0.61 
'6!58* 


.00-7.00 
29.66 
22.79 
37.40 
44.96 
2.75 
4.40 

0.16J- 

0  28 
0.12J- 

0.35 


190-1 


1909 


$0.42 

1.72-2  20  2. 
0.62 
0.44 


1011 


1912 


0.99 
8.72 
0.32-0.41 
0.31 
0.45 
0.65 
0.68 
0.081 
0.02 


.70-7.65 
29.21 
10  32 
67.93 
78.88 
2.59 
6.15 

o.m- 

0.28 
0.10-0.47 


$0.55 

25-2.75  2. 

0.69 

0.^9 

0.139 

1.52 
10.62 
12-0.39 

0.40 

0.54 

0.79 

0  73 

0.101 

0.90 


2. 00-9. 50 
32.36 
17.49 
95.04 
107.84 
3.43 
6.55 

0.26-0.37 

0.19-0.56 


$0.86 

05-2.66  2, 

0.72 

0.61 

0.088 

1.82 
14.29 
23-0.67  0 

0.45 

0.79 

0.79 

0.83 

0.094 

0.88 


$0.60 

66-3.10 

0.66 

0.48 

0.119 

1.16 
11.79 
22-0.66 

0.31 

0  50 

0.93 

0.66 

0.108 

0.76 


2.60-0.35 
39.97 
20.64 
111.46 
125.02 
3.91 
0.37 

0.19J- 
0.39 
0.17-0.60 


1.75-11  26 
39.39 
21.20 
105.94 
120.61 
3.46 
8.00 

0.26-0.41 

0.20*- 
0.60 


1913 


$0.53 

0.76  ■ 
0.60 
0.122 
1.20 
12.43 


0. 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


68 
85 

63 

128 

80 


$46.02 

26.36 
110.77 
124.31 
3.94 
9.S6 


»  Average  farm  prices  Dec.  1.  •  Average  wholesale  prices  at  Boston.  •  Ayrn^e  wholesalo 

E rices  at  New  York.   *  Prices  per  head.  Jan.  1.   »  Averago  wholesale  prices  of  infcnor  to  prim* 
ecf  por  100  lbs.  ntChioaRO.   •  Average  wholp«Mile  prices  of  extra  creamery  butter  at  New  York. 
I  Avoroge  wholesale  prices  of  average  best  Uesh  cgga  at  New  York. 
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UVX  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1899-1913 

{Ymirbook  «/  the  Department  of  AgrieuUyn) 
000  omitted) 


Mnca  Cows: 

Total,  U.S.. 

IlUiiots. ...... 

Iowa. ........ 

Micbigaa  

Minnesota.... 

Miaeouri  

New  York.... 

Ohio  

r<  nrisylTialft. 

1  -vas  

\\  .  -  .nsin .  . . . 
Othcu  Cattub: 

Total,  U.  S. . . 

CaJiforaia. . . . 

nttMto  

Iowa  

Minnesota... . 

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Oklahoma. . . . 

Texas  

WiacoDsiD . . . . 
BoBSBs: 

Total  U.S... 

IlUnoiB  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Miwoiui 
Nebr 
Ohio 


Mtitas: 

Total,  U.  S,  . 
Aluhama.  . . . 

Goorgia  

Misaiaaippi... 
Tenneana.  • . 

Texas  

Bbecp: 

Total,  U.  8. . 

Arisona  

Califoniia. . . 
Colorado. . . . 

Idaho  

Michigaa .... 

Missouri  

Montana. . . . 
New  Msaloo. 
Ohio. 


Taiat. 

Utah  

^VjroBiiaf , . . 

Bwinb: 

Total.  U.  8. 
Geonpa .... 

Illinois  

Indiana. . . . 
lowft 

Kansas  

Missouri.... 
Nebraska... 

Ohio  

Texas  


Nam- 
bar 
Jan.  1, 

1000 


Nnm- 
bw 
Jaa.  1. 

1905 


16.202 
1.021 
1,203 
463 
0721 


1.487 

780 
970 
093 
1.008 

27,610 

604 
1.308 
2,178 
2.160 

564 
1.387 
1.521 

283 
4,352 

595 

13,638 
083 

577 
079 
732 
724 

G58 
640 
50 
1.126 

2,086 
132 
157 
16-1 
139 
260 

41.883 
1.024 
2.001 
2.185 

2,658 
1.380 
597 
3.884 
3,973 
2.839 
2,440 
2.416 
2.370 
2JMI0 

37.070 


17,572 
995 

1,335 
556 
836 
600 

1,721 
7U0 

1,080 
838 

1.006 

43,669 
1.122 
1.666 
3.467 
2,682 
041 
1.400 
2.370 
1.284 
8.249 
1.148 

17.058 
1.232 
636 
1.144 

880 
809 
795 
785 
354 
1,277 

2,889 
161 
201 
219 
163 
391 

45.170 
810 
2.180 
1.458 
2,078 
1,760 
770 

5,o:<8 

2.8.50 
2.im 
2M6 
1.617 
2,344 
8,207 

47.321 

1.390 
3.747 
2.631 
7,290 
1.949 


2,701 


Nun* 

NttlDw 

Nttn- 

b«r 

ber 

ber 

Jan.  1. 

Jan.  1. 

Jan.  1. 

1010 

1012 

1013 

21.801 

20.699 

20.497 

1.232 

1.049 

1.007 

1.570 

1,393 

1.337 

936 

806 

708 

1,126 

1,107 

1,129 

025 

822 

789 

1.771 

1.495 

1,4G.' 

947 

887 

8»j9 

1.140 

94:1 

94;  5 

1,137 

l.O.M 

1,034 

1,606 

1.604 

1,604 

47,279 

37,260 

36,030 

1,120 

1,515 

1,454 

1,974 

1,206 

1,228 

3,611 

2.773 

2,607 

3,200 

1.872 

1.778 

1,228 

1.151 

1.139 

2.165 

1 .50-1 

1,444 

3.0-l() 

2.(XJ2 

1,902 

l.»i;}7 

1.242 

1.155 

7.i;n 

5,177 

6.022 

1,081 

1,146 

1,135 

21.040 

20,509 

20,507 

1,655 

1,497 

1.482 

847 

838 

846 

1.447 

1.668 

1.568 

1,187 

1.109 

1.099 

1,005 

1.095 

1,084 

1,045 

1 ,0 '>9 

1,027 

977 

901 

892 

804 

750 

7^s 

1,369 

1,158 

1.181 

4,123 

4,362 

4,386 

253 

265 

270 

21H 

310 

310 

277 

280 

2*.>0 

279 

27  () 

702 

703 

724 

57,216 

52,362 

51,482 

1.020 

1,510 

1,572 

2,372 

2,656 

2,603 

1.720 

1,579 

1.737 

4,248 

2,9r,i 

2.951 

2.151 

2.276 

2,139 

9r)7 

l,7.^.'-> 

1,050 

5,747 

5,011 

5,111 

4,729 

3.3;«) 

3,:{00 

3,203 

3.«)04 

3,4:c, 

2,581 

2.592 

2.t>t4 

1.009 

2.032 

2,073 

8,177 

1.000 

1.000 

7,816 

4.060 

4.472 

47.7S2 

65,410 

61.178 

1.047 

2,098 

1.888 

3,772 

4,640 

4.315 

2,578 

4.031 

3,709 

6,485 

9,089 

8,720 

1.942 

2,808 

2.011 

2,714 

4,491 

4.087 

3,201 

4,267 

3.798 

2.047 

8,678 

3,399 

3.205 

2,544 

2,493 

1.661 

2,061 

2.030 

AGBICULTURAL  STATISTICS  FBOll 

CENSUS  OF  1010 
(Tmrhotk  tjtk*  Dtpartmmii  p/AgrtekUitn) 


Land  area  (aena). . . . 
Farms  (acres)  

Improvt  d  (aeres) . . , 
WoodlHiid  (acres). . 
Oth*  r  uaimprOTOd 

((iCffS)  

N'umhor  of  farms  

Average  area  per  fum 

(acres)  

Averace  area  of  im 
|3roved  land  per  farm 

1  arms  under  20  acres . . . 

iirnia  of  20  to  09  acres. 
Karma  of   100  to  400 
acres 

Farms  of  500  to  1.000 

acres  and  over  

Value  of  crops  of  Con' 
ttnental  U.  8 


Value  of  all  faim  pmp- 
crty,  and  per  eeiil.  In* 

crease  

Value  of  land  

V.'ihi''  of  buildings . 
Value  of  implfraents 

and  machinery 
Value  of 
poultry 
Value  of  aU  . 
representsd 

Lands  

Buildings  

Implements  and 

rnnchinery   

Animals,  poultry 

and  bees  

\verage  ^aloe  per  feim 
of — 

All  property 
Lands  and  buildings 
only 

Average  value  of  land 
per  acre 
Fabm 

Labor: 

Farms  reporting  

Percent,  of  all  farms 

Cash  expended  

Rent  and  board  fur- 


Feed: 

Farms  report ing 

Per  cent,  of  nil  farms 
Amount  expended .... 
Fertilizer: 

Farms  reportins  

Per  cent,  of  all  farms 
Amount  expended  — 
Nattvitt  or  Fabm 
QpaaaToaa 
Number  of  fuou 
a  ted  by- 
Native  wUte 
Foreign  white 
Negro    and  oth 
non-white 
Percentage  of  ^operators 
who  own 
among— 
Native  white 
Foreign  white 
Negro   mad  other 


Toto 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


1,903,290.000 
878.798.000 

47«.-1'2,'>()0 
lOO.bOO.OUO 

200.481,000 

e,8oiw 

138.1 


75.2 


$5487/100,000 


S40,001.874m  200.8 
828,476.074^218.1 
t6.8»4MW  177.S 


$1,308,180.000 108.7 


$8471 

$14.06 


'  2,368,005 
"j299, 839,600 
1,823,032 
$114,8M.060 


46.9 

54  5 
21.7 

23.8 


13.2 
44.8 

$0.S 

S.8 


100.1 

60.8 
16.4 

3.1 

12.0 

i 


45.0 


37.2 


66.8 
81.4 
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The  HinJag  iBdasUy^In  tptto  of 

some  earlier  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  year  11113  has  been  very 
satisfactory  for  the  mining  industry. 
Prioea  for  silver,  copper,  lead  and 
zinc,  while  not  reaching  the  high  lr\  ol 
of  some  previous  booms,  have  never- 
theless mostly  been  above  aver  ages 
taken  over  a  series  of  years.  Higher 
prices  have  been  ohtained  for  Lake 
Superior  iron  ore,  and  shipments  have 
again  been  very  heavy,  while  the  Iron 
and  steel  production  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  nirnin  hor^ts  the  rec- 
ord over  any  previous  lirut  half  of 
the  year.  Statistics  of  the  Copper 
Producers*  Association  have  shown  an 
aknost  continual  decrease  in  stocks  of 
copper  on  band.  This  has  been  due 
largely  to  decrease  in  production  ow- 
ing to  strikes  and  other  causes  and 
only  partly  to  increase  in  consump- 
tion.   Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a 


Puhlie  Finanee),  the  workmen'e  com- 

ponsation  acta  (see  XVII,  Labor  Leg- 
islation), the  proposed  law  against 
gold  dredging  on  agricultural  lauds 
in  California,  the  euits  for  damage  hj 
farmers  against  smoke  and  fume  pro 
duced  in  metallurgical  works,  the 
Government  suit  ac;ain&t  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  for  alleged  fraudu- 
lent possession  of  oil  lands,  the  lack  of 
a  definite  understanding  regarding  the 
holding  of  mineral  deposits  on  Gov- 
ernment forest  lands,  and  recent  court 
decisions  afl"octing  the  interpretation 
of  the  existing  Federal  mining  law. 
Regarding  the  last,  prospectors  harcl> 
ly  know  where  they  stand  and  they 
make  comjdaints  that  between  the 
Government  bureaus  of  geology  and 
forestiy  they  have  reeeived  manifest* 
ly  unjust  tnntin  nt.  Congress  has 
failed  during  tlie  vear  to  mnke  anv 
provision  iu  the  way  of  mirung  laws 


feeling  of  pessimism  was  apparent  in  |  for  Alaska,  and  the  development  of 

some  quarters  and  the  year  closed  the  rich  mineral  resources  ol  that  ter- 


xvith  matters  in  a  ratlier  unsettled  con 
dition  with  some  uncertainty  as  to 
what  1914  will  bring  forth.  The  new 
tariff  and  other  legislation  are  fac- 
tors that  will  cause  some  readjust- 
ment. Basic  industrial  conditions  ap- 
pear to  be  sound,  however,  and  it 
needs  only  a  re^stablishment  of  confi- 
dence to  lead  to  continued  prosperity. 
(See  also  XIII,  Eoonomio  Oonditiont 
and  the  Conduct  of  Business.) 

Mining  Law. — Additional  burdens 
have  been  placed  on  the  mining  in- 
dustry by  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly for  the  general  good  hut 
are  not  always  viewed  in  that  light 
|yy  the  mine  owners.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  state  laws  lead- 
ing'to  a  more  equable  valuation  and 
taxation  of  mining  property  (see  XIV, 


ritory  is  still  held  up.    The  last  step 
by  the  Government  has  been  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  potash  beds  in 
California  which  hnd  hnen  located  un- 
der placer  provisions  of  the  existing 
mining  law.  The  time  appears  to  be 
ripe  for  the  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive mining  law  which  will  remedy 
the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  law 
and  allow  mining  development  to  pro* 
ceed  without  the  possibility  of  Gov- 
ernment interference  or  of  outside 
litigation.    It  is  iuterestins  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  in  South 
Africa  a  system  of  letting  the  Crown 
Lands  has  been  recently  introduced 
in  which  the  rent  is  figured  on  a 
slidincr  scale  based  on  the  net  profit 
of  operations. 

Workini^  of  Low-Grade  Depo«;its. 
— la  regard  to  new  discoveries  it  is 
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possibility  of  discovering  new  mines 
must  grow  loss.  Future  gains  will 
come  largely  from  unprovement  in 
methods  which  will  render  profitable 
the  operation  of  properties  whkli  will 
not  pay  at  present.  As  illtistrations 
of  this  may  be  cited  tlie  recent  for- 
mation of  the  Alaska  Gold  Mining 
Co.  and  other  neighboring  companies 
to  work  large  and  well  known  low- 
grade  gold  deposits  near  Juneau, 
Alaska;  and  the  Chile  Copper  Co., 
which  proposes  to  npply  a  lenchinp: 
process  to  a  large  body  of  oxidized 
copper  ore  at  Chuquicamata,  Chile, 
which  has  long  been  worked  in  a 
com pn rati vely  small  way  nnd  by  un- 
economical methods.  This  deposit  is 
reported  to  contain  100  million  tons 
of  ore  eontaimnf^  about  three  per  cent, 
copper.  A  rerilly  new  diseovery  is 
that  of  the  Rochester  silver  camp  in 
Nevada. 

Improvements  in  Methods. —Im- 
provements in  mininfT  prnr>t!>e  hf>ve 
been  in  the  increased  use  of  the  one- 
man  drill,  in  the  inoreaeed  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electrio  power  for  min- 
irifT  nnd  transportation,  and  in  some 
attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of 
BoientiHe  management  to  vnderffronnd 
work.  The  development  of  electric 
power  on  the  Missouri  River  near 
Great  Falls,  Mont,  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  eeeood  item.  At  Co- 
balt, Ont.,  the  draining  of  Kerr  Lake 
has  been  accomplished,  thus  rendering 
accessible  the  underlying  ore  bodies. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  io  con- 
tinuing its  good  work.  In  addition 
to  the  mine  rescue  cars  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  a  new  departure 
bae  been  made  in  an  automobile  fitted 
with  rescue  apparatus  which  has  been 
installed  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
district.  Work  under  way  includes 
an  tnveeUgatton  into  Improved  metal- 
lurgical proeeescs  for  the  treatment  of 
ore? 

Labor  Troubles. — Omitting  the  coal 
regions  two  large  strikes  have  oe* 

curred,  that  at  Porcupine,  Ont.,  in 
the  Winter  of  1*912-13,  and  that  of 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  in 
the  Fall  of  1913.  Both  were  due  to 

agitation  by  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.    In  the  f  umer  the  mine 


Inevitable  that  as  time  goes  on  the|eatioiu  are  that  it  will  be  Imtght 

toa  finish  in  which  case  the  strikers 

can  hardly  hope  to  win. 

Ore  Dressing. — The  increased  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  flotation  proeeeses 

stands  out  preeminently  in  the  recor^^ 
of  progress  in  1913.    At  the  Butte 


and  Superior  mill  the  Hyde  ilotation 
process  raises  the  sine  eztraetion  to 

90  per  cent,  nirriinst  70  per  cent,  by 
wet  concentration  alone.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Inspiration  copper  mill  in 
Arizona  has  been  held  up  pending  ex- 
pcriments  with  thn  flotation  proco'^s 
of  the  Minerals  Separation  (Jo.  Other 
oi  the  so-called  "low-grade  porphyry- 
copper  mills"  are  experimenting  with 
flotation  on  their  slime  tnilings  with 
promising  results.  The  Sherwin  Wil- 
liams Co.  has  installed  a  flotation 
plant  for  zinc  ores  at  Magdalena,  N. 
M.  The  Atlas  mill  near  Ouray,  using 
the  Minerals  Separation  Co.  process, 
marks  the  first  flotation  plant  in  Col- 
orado. An  extracQoa  oi  65  per  cent, 
is  rrportcd  it  on  a  very  difTicult 
copper  sulphide  ore.  Constant  im- 
provement IS  being  made  in  Australia, 
the  home  of  flotation,  ajid  the  sine 
extraction  is  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, accompanied  bv  a  better  elimi- 
nation of  the  lead.  An  Elmore  flota* 
tion  plant  is  being  installed  at  a 
cupriferous  pyrite  mine  in  Quebec. 
Unfortunately  litigation  has  started 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Minerals 
Separation  Co.  has  secured  a  verdict 
against  Hvde  in  a  lower  court  for  in- 
fringemnt  of  patent,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  growth  of  flotation 
will  not  be  hamp^^  by  endless  law* 
suits. 

The  problem  of  losses  in  the  slimes 
in  wet  concentration  has  been  attacked 

by  tlie  Anaconda  Company  nt  Rutte 
by  the  installation  of  the  Laist  proc- 
ess to  save  some  of  the  copper  and 
silver  losses  by  roasting  with  salt 
followed  by  leaching.  Another  novel 
installation  for  treating  slimes  from 
Butte  ores  is  a  round  table  having 
20  decks  one  above  the  other,  each 
deck  being  18  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
continual  striving?  for  additional  sav- 
ings has  led  the  Copper  Range  Co. 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Co.  at  Lake  Superior  in 


?TT«tnllin[^  n  regrinding  plant  in  which 
owners  were  victorious,  and  in  the  1  tailings  which  formerly  went  to  waste 

e  indi- '  are  reground  in  Haidinge  ( 


hxiiti,  while  still  unsettled^  the 
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ble  Tnills  and  retreated.  Power  for 
regrinding  is  obtained  economically  by 
the  use  of  low-pressure  steam  turbines 
run  on  exhaust  steam  from  tho  sttanr 

stamps.  Tlie  Wilfley  table  people  i 
won  several  suits  for  infringement 
against  makers  of  similar  tables  and 
other  suits  are  under  way.  Attention 
is  being  turned  to  the  concentration 
of  lean  iron  ores  of  the  hematite 
grade.  Two  large  mills  are  in  oper- 
ation in  the  Mesabi  district  of  Min- 
nesota. Also  at  Diorite,  Mich.,  the 
American  Boston  mill  treats  400  tons 
of  low*nrade  iron  ore  daily  by  means 
of  Ricfiarda'  jig*  and  ooncentrating 


tables.  The  field  for  such  mills  will 
increase  as  the  high-grade  iltMlHM 
deposits  are  mined  out. 

BlUiography.—Amoog  tbft  man  im- 
portant iMMka  of  fha  year  are  tlie 
following: 

Charleton,  W.  H. — American  MtiM  A» 
countimf,  (ISitw  Xork,  HcOzaw  BlU 
Book  Co.,  191S.) 

Hoover,  T.  J. — ••Concentrating  Ores  by 
Flotation/'  (London,  Mining  Maga>- 
tine,  1913.) 

JAMN.  Charles. — Mining  Engineers*  Er- 
atninalion  and  Report  Book,  part  I. 

fSrm  rranclrico,  lOir;.) 

Mining  World  Indtm  of  Current  lAUr^ 
fere,  Vol.  II.   (Cbieaco^  IMS.) 


COAX^  00KB,  AND  PBTBOIiEUX 

R.  Daw«on  IIall 


Developments  in  the  Coal  and  Coke 
Industry.  —  A  manifest  tendency  in 
the  coal  industry  during  the  year 

has  been  toward  central-station  pow- 
er which  may  be  cither  generated  by 
the  coal  operator  or  provided  by  a 
power  company.  In  a  few  caaea  hy- 
dro-electric plants  are  being  erected 
close  to  coal  workings;  in  West  Vir- 


A  machine  which  corrtbtnes  in  one 
the  operations  of  sawing  and  drilling 
haa  been  eztenaively  tried  in  the 
soft  coals  of  the  New  River,  W.  Va., 
field,  for  undercutting  the  coal  be- 
fore shooting.  It  is  alleged  to  malce 
slack  but  no  dust.  Two  needing  ma- 
cliines  have  been  used  to  drive  gang- 
wavs  of  cirmlar  cross-section  at  a 


finia,  for  example,  the  Appalachian  j  single  opcratiun.  One  of  these  oper- 
ower  Co.  is  selling  power  even  to  ates  with  a  direct  pundiing  action. 


companies  which  are  mining  one  of  the 
finest  coal  seams  in  the  country.  Many 
plants  equipped  with  non-condensing 
reciprocating  slide-valve  enginea  are 
now  being  replaced  and  the  cbntv^ro 
to  steam  turbines  with  condensers 
makes  markedly  for  economy. 

Bituminoua  coal  for  domestic  pur- 
poses has  for  many  years  been  pre 
pared  less  carefully  and  scientifically 
than  anthracite  and  it  has  long  been 
thought  that  mechanical  cleaning  de- 
vices used  in  the  hard-coal  re^'ions 
would  be  adapted  to  the  soft-coal 
fields.  Spirals  for  removal  of  bone 
and  slate  have  been  introduced  into 
Illinois  and  a  cleaner  dependent  on 
the  power  of  coal  to  roll  on  a  slope 
and  of  slate  to  lie  still  has  been  used 
to  advantage  in  Pennsylvania  where 
moving  plates  on  an  incline  carry 
away  the  slate  and  let  the  coal  roll 
down  to  a  hopper.  But  at  present  the 
picking  table  is  in  possession  of  the 
field  and  more  piclcing  tables  than 
otiier  dry  cleaners  have  been  and 
are  being  Installed  throughout  the 
bituminous  r^ion* 


cutting  the  whole  coal  or  rock  ahead 
of  it  into  pieces.  Minmg  maeliines 
specially  adapted  for  severe  stiaiiiS 
have  been  tmd  b^  two  of  the  large 
anthracite  companies.  Hitherto  hard 
coal  has  not  been  mined  but  shot  out 
of  the  solid.  In  one  mine  where  the 
seam  is  thin,  the  coal  after  undereutp 
ting  is  being  shot  down  on  to  pans 
and  pulled  by  a  rope  to  the  cars  into 
which  it  is  to  be  loaded.  Where  the 
coal  is  thicker,  "buggies"  have  been 
need  which  run  on  6-in.  wheels  and 
being  supported  eccentrically  can  be 
tipped  so  that  the  load  in  Iralk  can 
be  dumped  into  a  mine  car.  It  haa 
been  found  that  economics  have  been 
effected  over  shooting  from  the  solid; 
the  coal  being  less  broken,  beinff  mined 
more  cheaply  and  not  being  lost  by 
being  shot  into  the  gob  or  waste  por- 
tions of  the  room. 

Safety  in  Mining.— The  H.  0.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  nrirrinated  the  expression 
"Safety,  the  first  consideration";  the 
coal  industry  has  made  the  thought 
universal  and  it  is'oertain  that  safety 
absorbs  as  much  attention  to-^ay  aa 
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the  ecoTioTTiy  of  mining.  The  state  of 
Colorado  passed  a  law  that  after  Oct. 
1,  1013,  only  eleetrie  lamps  shall  be 

used  ill  coal  niinos  except  where  ex- 
plosive or  noxious  gas  is  goneratod, 
and  there  an  approved  huIcU  lauip 
must  be  supplied  for  testing  purposes. 
This  provision  was  m:ido  dependent  on 
Vao  Hnreau  of  Mines  ajtinovinir  such 
an  (Electric  lamp  and  aa  tiiut  iluteau 
has  approved  three  lamps  for  use,  one 
a  hand  and  tlu'  two  otlu  i  s  ('a|i  lanij)^. 
the  act  should  automaticiilly  come 
into  force. 

In  Oklahoma  and  Colorado,  laws 
have  been  passed  requiring  telephones 
in  the  mines;  these  in  Oklahoma  have 
to  1)0  not  more  than  1,000  ft.  apart 
and  in  Colorado  distributed  throujjh 
the  workings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  slope  or  drift  and  at  all  double 
partings.  Illinois  has  laws  requiring 
the  fireprooftng  of  all  shafts  and  their 
approaches  and  also  of  the  buildings 
roTind  the  shafts.  In  some  Colorado 
mines  the  headings  are  covered  with 
adobe  dust  and  boards  loaded  with 
stone  dust  are  phu  ed  at  the  sides  of 
the  gangways.  The  placing'  of  this 
dust  is  done  by  pneumatic  means. 

In  some  southern  mines  where  shots 
are  fired  electrically  from  the  surface 
after  fbr-  nicn  have  left  the  mine,  a 
modilicatiuii  has  been  adopted  where- 
by one  or  more  shots  can  be  fired  at 
a  time,  thus  avoiding  the  synchronous 
cross  flic  from  whicli  disasters  are 
said  to  have  arisen. 

Ffrst-Aid  and  Rescue  Work.— An  or- 
gani7.ati;)n  known  as  the  American 
Mine  Safety  As>-uciation  was  oriran- 
ized  during  the  year  to  frame  rules 
for  tlrst-aid  and  reseue  work.  Tlie 
rules  for  the  latter  are  in  an  advanced 
pta^r^',  Init  first-nid  ni<  l1i«'<!s  are  still 
in  need  of  much  revision  and  dis- 
cussion. Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  the  states  t  v  ard  the 
organization  of  first-aid  and  rescue 
teams,  and  the  miners  are  generally 
conceded  to  have  the  best  trained 
first-aid  men  in  the  country. 

Industrial  Conditions. — There  lias 
not  been  lor  a  decade  such  a  buoyant 
spirit  as  in  the  present  year.  The 
strike  of  the  Spring  of  1012  lessened 
the  stock  of  anthracite  and  so  business 
in  that  commodity  has  been  a  little 
better  than  usual.  Business  has  been 
brisk  in  bituminous  coal  the  year 


round  but  the  year  closed  with  lower 
quotations.  There  was  a  dullness  in 
eoke  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  ow- 
ing to  a  deadlock  between  foundrymen 
and  cokemen,  the  latter  seeking  to 
secure  a  price  which  ultimately  they 
did  not  obtain.  It  is  likely  that, 
when  the  returns  are  received,  the 
year  r.il3  will  show  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent,  in  output  of  coal 
over  the  previous  12  months.  The 
tonna;?o  in  1012  was  n3l.4nr;.5S0  ac- 
eordin^^  to  the  returns  of  tlie  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  at  Cincinnati,  New 
Castle  and  Dawson,  tlie  death  rate 
for  1913  will  show  a  marked  increase 
per  tl»ouaand  men  employed  and  even 
per  million  tons  mined.  The  increase 
per  thousand  men  is  duo  partly  to 
steadier  work,  but  the-  itu  ruase  per  ton 
is  due  to  chance,  as  the  mines  are 
being  made  safer  every  year. 

Disasters  involving  10  men  or  more 
in  1913  are:  Feb.  7,  RufTord  shaft, 
Mansfield,  England,  hoisting  accident^ 
14  killed :  April  23,  Cincinnati  mine, 
Findleyville,  Pa.,  explosion,  90  killed; 
May  17,  Imperial  mine,  No.  3,  Belle 
Valley,  O.,  explosion,  15  killed  includ- 
ing one  rescuer;  July  £3,  Gelsen- 
kirchen,  Germany,  asphyxiation  fol- 
lowing entombment,  14  killed;  Aug. 
3,  Mavis  Valley  shaft,  Cadder  colliery, 
Scotland,  asphyxiation  following  fire, 
22  killed;  Auir.  21,  Fast  Brooksido 
mine.  Tower  liill.  Pa.,  two  explosions, 
20  killed,  including  eight  rescuers; 
Oct.  4,  Universal  colliery,  Senghenydd, 
Clamorjjan shire,  Wale?,  explosion,  fol- 
lowed by  tire,  434  killed,  including  one 
rescuer;  Oct.  22,  No.  2  mine,  Stag 
Cafion  Fu(  1  Co.,  Dawson,  N.  M.,  ec- 
]>lo>ion.  2(i.{  killed,  including  two  res- 
cuers; Nov.  18,  No.  2  mine,  Alabama 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Acton,  Ala.,  explo- 
sion, 24  killed;  T)oe.  IG,  Vulcan  mine, 
Rocky  Mountain  Furl  Co.,  New  Castle, 
Col  ,  explosion,  38  killed. 

Coking. — Only  the  very  largest  con* 
cems  are  installing  by-product  coin 

ovens  though  a  big  profit  results  from 
their  use.  llowcver,  numbers  of  ovens 
are  being  fitted  with  waste-heat  fines 
and  boilers.  As  each  oven  produces 
20  h.  p.,  the  installation  pays  for 
it«rlf  In  a  .sin^h?  year.  The  beehive 
oven  is  giving  way  to  the  rectangular 
oven,  which  can  be  charged,  leveled 
and  drawn  by  madunery.    But  in 
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many  ca?cs  the  owners  believe  that 
their  piaaU  have  too  short  a  life  to 
permit  of  remodeling.  A  plan  haa 
been  tried  of  placing  portable  boiler« 
over  the  trunnel  lieads  of  ovens  dm- 
ing  the  coking  period  to  utilize  waste 
beat. 

In  order  to  produce  coke  of  equal 
value,  cliar<:e  cutters  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  larries  fe^^ding  the  ovens, 
which  regulate  the  charge  given  to 
each  oven.  In  order  to  make  uniform 
the  duration  of  tlic  coking  process 
and  to  preserve  the  heat  of  coking, 
wliich  IB  none  too  great  when  the 
eoal  has  a  low  volatile  content,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  the  dry- 
ing of  coal  before  coking.  Tests  have 
been  nado  of  what  is  practically  a 
winnowing  process  of  blowin};^  away 
tiie  pure  coal  from  the  slate  and 
bone. 

Petroleum. —> The  contention  that 
coal  mines  were  endangered  by  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  resulted  In  a  con- 
ference called  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Pittsburgh  on  Febw  7.  The  confer- 
ence appointed  a  committee  which 
met  March  11  and  drew  up  the  final 
draft  of  a  law  governing  such  drill- 
ings. The  most  striking  proposals 
were  that  the  casing  used  aiiould  not 
be  cemented  solidly  to  the  enveloping 
measures,  but  so  set  in  clay  that  a 
motion  of  tiie  strata  during  mining 
niitrht  not  sever  the  l)ipe.  Tint  tlie 
committee  did  not  give  preference  to 
either  clay  or  cement  mortar  in  draft- 
ing the  suggested  bill.  The  state  De- 
partment of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania 


took  no  part  in  the  diFscussion  an  !  i§ 
now  investigating  tlie  matter  inde- 
pendently. 

Despite  the  marked  improvement  in 
petroleum  prices,  the  oil  fieULs  of 
the  United  States  have  been  extended 
but  little  and  no  new  oil  regions  harm 
been  discovered.  Abroad,  the  illib- 
eral action  of  tlic  Kussian  government 
has  restricted  the  natural  increase 
in  production,  but  petroliferous  areas 
are  continuallv  b -ing  found. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Combine  has 
recently  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
the  stock  of  the  Califoinia  OilAelds, 
Ltd.  The  Shell  Company.  %vhich  is  a 
strong  competitor  of  tiie  Standard  Oil 
group  abroad,  is  preparing,  it  is  said, 
to  get  a  foothold  in  America.  The 
e.~ports  of  oil  in  1913  have  exceeded 
those  in  1912  by  about  10  per  cent. 

The  making  of  oil  from  the  gas  ea* 
caping  at  the  easing  head  is  greatly 
increasing',  the  production  of  oil  from 
this  source  being  45  per  cent,  larger 
in  ID  12  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  successfully 
introduced  into  the  mid-continent  oil 
fields  a  new  system  of  drilling  and 
casing  wells  whereby  it  is  now  poa- 
sible  to  drill  through  gas  formations 
without  regard  to  volume  or  pressure 
and  remove  oil  without  waste  of  gas. 
A  wild  gas  well  has  been  subdued  by 
drilling  another  well  near  by»  forcing 
air  down  it  under  pressure,  creating 
a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  wild  well 
and  driving  mud  through  the  breach 
till  the  uncontrolled  well 
choked. 


ZBOV  AITB  8TBm 

BB..i>LErSioucHTOir^ 


Ore  Deposits. — The  acquisition  of 
iron-ore  holdings  in  Chile  by  a  large 
American  company  has  again  drawn 
attention  to  the  deposits  of  South 
America.  The  iron-ore  deposits  in 
Brazil  and  Ven^uela  are  icnown  to 
be  very  large  in  extent.  There  liave 
also  been  reported  large  (If  nosits  of 
iron  ore  in  Colombia.  The  manganese 
ores  of  India  are  coming  into  promi- 
nence. Development  work  in  Siberia, 
where  large  d^'po^ifg  of  iron  are 
known  to  exist,  is  more  active;  im- 
portant deposits  of  chrome  iron  ore 
are  reported  from  northern  Caucaaua. 


In  the  United  States,  the  Texas  iron 
ores  are  being  more  actively  devel- 
oped by  the  building  of  large  smelt* 
in  J  works  in  that  state,  ar  1  an  im- 
portant innovation  in  tl;e  north  is 
the  treatment  of  titaniferous  ores  on 
an  industrial  scale.  That  these  ores 
can  be  treated  has  lonrr  been  known, 
but  attempts  at  industrial  smelting 
have  been  sporadic  Nevertheless,  nu- 
merous deposits  of  this  class  of  ors 
are  known  to  be  available  in  thia 
country,  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere. 

Blaat-Fnnace  CoBftmetloD  ani 
Opmtioii.— A  new  type  of  bl»at*f 
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nftoe  support  consists  in  building  a 
frame  work  of  structural  material, 
with  posts  set  well  out  from  the  base 
of  the  furnace  eo  that  there  will  not 
be  interferenro  Vv  the  s\ij)porting  col- 
umns with  the  men  working  around 
the  furnace,  which  usually  prevail^i. 
The  use  of  oxygen  for  enriching  the 
lln'^t  lias  bppn  materially  incrcnsed 
and  the  effect  has  been  studied  from 
a  technical  industrial  standpoint.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  use  blust- 
lurnace  flue  dust  for  mixing  with 
cement,  but  the  results  are  not  ea- 
Qouraging,  as  the  eonerete  mixture  is 
weakened.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  two  years  in  the 
cleaninrr  of  blast-furnace  gas,  and, 
eonseqiK  lit  iy,  in  the  inereased  use  of 
gas  engines.  Improvements  consist  in 
che:iper  apparatus  for  washing  tlie 
gas,  and  also  means  of  tiltering  the 
gas  through  bags  and  then  delivering 
it  in  a  purified  oottditioxL  free  from 
moisture. 

Ore  Briquetting. — It  is  wlII  recog- 
nized that  the  more  uniform  the  size 
of  material  treated  in  tlie  blast  fur- 
nace, the  better  are  the  smelting  re- 
sults obtained,  as  to  efficiency  and 
economy.  The  two  wmym  of  securing 
uniform  size  are  by  crn^iliing  tlie 
larger  particles  and  agglomerating  the 
flmaller  ones.  Agglomerating  proe* 
esses  have,  therefore,  increa^^ed  in  im< 

Sortance  during  the  past  few  years, 
he  only  new  process  of  importance 
is  the  scoria  process,  whereby  the  fine 
ore  is  mixed  with  lime  and  agglomer- 
ating slag,  hraird  in  rotating  steam 
drums  and  then  made  into  bricks  and 
heated  in  kilns.  The  slag  is  said  to 
keep  the  solid  body  porous  and  wlien 
it  reaches  the  melting  zone  it  changes 
from  a  hydraulic  binder  to  a  fused 
binder.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  use  of  agcjlomerated  material 
made  by  the  sintering  process  has 
the  advantage  that  the  resulting  "sin- 
ter" is  not  80  easily  reducible  as  some 
of  the  native  American  ores  and. 
therefore,  does  not  oxidize  the  coke 
iu  the  upper  regions  of  the  furnace. 
Such  oxidation  produces  a  greater 
proportion  of  carhon  monoxide  in  the 
escaping  gabies,  with  ooosequent  de- 
creased erticiency. 

Cupola  Practice. — Cupola  slag  is  not 
suitable  for  makin<r  cement  or  bricks 

in  accordance  with  the  practice  used 


in  blast  furnaces,  but  it  is  now  some* 

times  converted  into  slag  wool  by  a 
blast  of  air  and  then  used  for  insulat- 
ing  purposes.  liiXtensive  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  heat  effi- 
eieney  of  the  cupola  furnace.  It  is 
known  that  the  chief  waste  is  in  the 
excessive  heat  of  escaping  gases,  and 
this  can  ho  rr  l  iced  by  making  the 
furnaces  much  higher,  whereby  it  is 
said  that  the  fuel  economy  may  be 
doubled. 

Steel  Ingots. — In  the  very  impor- 
tant particular  of  producing  sound 
steel  ingots  very  notable  advances 
have  been  made  during  the  year  1913. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  tell  by 
the  usual  tests  whether  the  structure 
and  composition  of  steel  equals  a  given 
standard  or  quality,  but  certain  dan- 
gerous defects,  which  may  be  inher- 
ent in  the  metal,  will  often  ^cape  the 
ordinary  study,  and  may  be  difficult 
ti>  discover  even  by  such  <^\trnnrdi- 
nary  investigations  as  sulphur-printa, 
microticopic  examination,  Hardness 
tests,  shock  tests,  etc.,  unless  these 
are  carried  out  on  such  an  extensive 
scale  as  to  destroy  the  steel  for  serv- 
ice. Defects  of  this  character  are  gen- 
erally classified  under  the  head  of  un- 
Kouiulness;  the  chief  of  .such  defects 
are:  presence  of  blow-holes }  presence 
of  occluded  oxides;  presence  of  un- 
welded  shrinkage  cavity;  and  exces> 
sive  segregation. 

The  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting these  elements  of  unsound- 
ness is  by  the  exercise  of  great  care 
and  watchfulness  during  tlie  manu- 
facturo  of  the  steel  and  during  the 
manufacture  of  the  iron  from  which 
the  steel  is  made.  Tt  now  seems  to 
be  proved  practically  beyond  contro- 
versy that  certain  unfavorable  condi- 
tions during  the  smelting  of  iron  ores 
in  blast  furnaces  will  produce  a  grade 
of  pig  iron  which,  during  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  manufacture,  will  be 
converted  into  an  unsatisfactory 
grade  of  steel.  The  literature  nn  cast 
iron  during  the  years  1913  and  1914 
will  be  "ample  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  and  fortunately, 
careful  and  expert  inspi  fi  n  of  the 
manufacturing  process  and  suitable 
testing  of  the  product  are  sullicient  to 
prevent  steel  of  this  undesirable  qual- 
ity  from  going  into  service.  Exi)ert 
care  and  inspection  during  the  mana* 
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facture  and  rolling  of  steel  are  also 
the  best  safeguards  for  preventing 
tteel  whieh  is  unaound  from  any  of 
the  other  causes  mentioned  above  irom 
going  into  the  service  of  the  con- 
sumer. One  of  the  great«;«)t  advances 
eyer  made  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
is  the  new  system  of  inspection  inaug- 
urated by  Robert  VV.  Hunt  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engin^ 
eers  for  December,  1912. 

An  English  and  an  American  inves- 
tigator have  used  the  compression 
for  elimination  of  the  pipe  In 
a  way  which  aims  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence with  the  manufacturing  process 
and  decrease  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, by  taking  the  steel  ingot  be- 
fore it  has  completely  solidiiuHl  and 
reiluciug  its  section  in  an  ordinary 
pair  of  blooming  roils,  then  return- 
ing it  to  the  heating  furnace  until 
completely  solidified  and  completing 
the  n)Hing  operation  in  the  usual  way. 
Other  recent  investigators  have  aimed 
to  accomplish  the  same  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  treating  the  steel  over  the 
early  compression  process,  but  none 
of  these  newer  inventions  secures  the 
elimination  of  the  shrinkage  cavity, 
but  only  the  reduction  of  it  to  a 
smaller  'size,  or  a  greater  concentra- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  ingot,  with  a 
consequent  smaller  proportion  of 
cropped-ofT  metal.  ??ir  Robert  Had- 
field  burns  charcoal  on  top  of  the 
steel  ingots  in  a  special  mold  with  a 
sand  top,  so  as  to  delay  the  cooling 
of  this  portion  of  the  metal,  and  con- 
tlv  draw  the  shrinkage  cavity 
to  tiiut  point.  Emil  Gatluiann,  by  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  casting  in- 
gots with  the  small  end  down,  and 
then  stripping  them  without  excessive 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  by  distrib- 
uting the  metal  in  his  ingot  molds, 
also  produces  a  more  rapid  cooling  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  xngot  than  of 
the  top,  and  thereby  concentrates  the 
cavity  in  the  upper  portion. 

The  GoMschmidl  process  involves 
heating  the  metal  in  the  top  of  the 
ingot  by  the  well  known  thermit  rws- 
tlon,  or  else  by  creating  a  stirring 
reaction  in  the  ingot  by  means  of  a 
can  of  thermit,  through  which  it  is 
claimed  that  blow-holcs,  pipes  and  seg- 
regation are  all  reduced.  Each  of 
tbcM  eavi^-redudsg  processes  has 


been  tried  on  a  commercial  ?rnlr  long 
enough  to  prove  its  ad\auiagc  under 
a  given  set  of  conditions.  A  new 
compression  process  also,  which  has 
befu  used  chielly  on  smaller  ingots 
Willi  a  split  mold,  is  in  commercial 
use;  and  a  process  has  even  been  de- 
veloped for  treating  steel  in  vacuo,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  dissolved  gases 
aiul  occluded  solid  particles. 
^pen-Hearth  Foxoaoes.— The  use  of 
open-hearth  furnaces  with  replaceable 
up- takes  and  flues  is  increasing  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  pointed  out» 
however,  that  this  is  not  a  modem  in- 
vention but  was  in  use  several  years 
ago  in  this  (»untry.  A  very  elaborate 
heat-efficiency  test  of  the  open>hearth 
furnace  made  on  two  dO'ton  furnaces 
indicates  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  supplied  goes  to  the  melting  and 
less  than  19  per  cent,  performs  useful 
work.  This  confirms  the  belief  that 
the  open -hearth  furnace  is  not  an 
etlicient  heat  utilizer.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  tiltini;  open-hearth  furnaces  would 
no  longer  be  an  important  factor  out- 
side of  special  processes,  but  during 
1913  there  has  been  a  big  revival  of 
interest  iu  this  type  of  steel  pro> 
ducer. 

Other  Steel-Making  Processes. — A 
very  remarkable  record  has  been  made 
by  a  crucible  furnace,  which  ran  three 
years,  nine  months  and  eleven  days 
continuously  without  requiring  to  be 
shut  down  for  repairs.  It  is  believed 
that  this  establishes  a  record  for  this 
kind  of  furnace.  A  combination  open- 
hearth,  side-blow  converter  and  el«  e- 
trie  furnace  has  been  installed  and 
recently  put  int<i  operation  at  a  sttH'l 
plant  in  Maryland.  The  apparatus 
has  not  been  worked  long  enough  to 
decide  what  measure  of  success  may 
be  expected,  but  the  results  are 
watched  with  great  interest,  although 
without  very  much  expectation  of 
oommercial  succeas.  An  experiment 
on  the  over-oxidation  of  fsteel  in  the 
Bessemer  converter  discovered  the 
wholly  unexpected  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing the  metu  absorb  more  than  0.078 
per  r  nf.  of  oxygen. 

Electric  Steel  Furnaces.— At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  150  ac- 
tive electric  furnaces  in  the  world,  of 
which  onlv  19  are  opcratinc'  in  tVe 
United  States,  and  most  of  these  only 
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at  intervals.  The  mnmifacture  of 
electric  steel  and  electric  pig  iron  in 
the  United  States  is  not  fulnlling  the 
hopei  of  its  early  advocates  from  tho 
commercinl  8tarnIiK>inf.  (See  also 
XXVI,  ElectTochemvtiry,) 

Pulverised  FueL— The  Teeent  lieavy 
advance  in  the  price  of  oil  has  again 
di  reeled  attention  to  the  use  of  other 
fuels  which  can  be  employed  equally 
adTantageoualy  In  the  matter  ot  con- 
trol, applieatimi  and  economy.  Prom- 
inent amon^  tl!«^«;e  is  pulverized  coal 
and  this  is  now  being  used  very  large- 
ly in  metallurgical  ramaees  on  an  in- 
dustrial scale  and  also  in  experi- 
mental work  in  other  plaen.s.  Pulver- 
ized fuel  has  been  ciupU)yed  for  a 
long  time  in  cement  kilns,  rotating 
furnaces,  malleable  iron  annealing,  etc. 
It  is  now  being  tried  on  a  large  scale 
in  rcvcrberatory  furnaces  of  the  open- 
hearth  type,  in  puddling  and  heating 
furnaces,  etc. 

Critical  Point  A2  and  Beta  Iron.— - 
At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  several  in- 
vestigators discttssed  the  eritiea] 


ranges  of  pure  iron,  and  concluded 
that  the  A2  point  did  not  exist.  This 
conclusion  was,  however^  overthrown 
at  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  nf  Mining  Engineers, 
where  it  was  establiahcd  that  the  A2 
point  was  a  true  critical  point  in  iron. 
The  most  that  the  work  of  the  British 
investigators  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
subject  is  to  throw  some  doubt  upon 
the  belief  in  the  hard  })eta  allotropic 
modification  of  ih\%  metal.  Henry 
M.  Howe  has  established  the  impor- 
tance of  a  new  method  for  the  deter* 
minntii  Ti  nf  n  itieal  point.-;  in  iron. 

New  Alloy  Steels. — Parravano  has 
studied  the  ternary  alloys  of  iron, 
manganese  and  copper,  and  indicated 
the  poissiblo  indut^trial  importance  of 
some  of  them.  Cobalt  has  been  used 
to  improve  the  qualities  of  alloy 
steels,  and  especially  high  speed  steels. 
'I'!io  results  aro  viewed  with  great  in- 
tcrci^t,  althougii  their  industrial  im- 
portance is  not  yet  fully  established. 
(Sec  also  XXIII,  Physical  Propertie9 
of  MetaU  and  Alloff,) 


L.  S.  Austin 


SoastiBir  ef  Copper  Ores.^Mt]ch|  April,  1013,  ft  had  been  inereaied  to 

mine  ore  must  be  concentrated  before  77    tons    daily,    tho   material  being 

treatment.    Tlie  rcr'ultant  fine  concen-  roa.=5ted  from  30  per  cent,  to  an  aver- 

trate,    because    of    lliie-dust    losses,  age  of  7.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  This 

which  in  the  blast-fumaee  may  was  brought  about,  iirst,  by  the  great* 

amount  to  10  per  cent,  and  over,  is  ly  increased  draft  that  the  new  flue- 


preferably  treated  in  the  quieter  at- 
mosphere of  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. In  this  furnace,  if  the  ore  were 
unrnnsf  !,  t];(re  would  be  produced 
an  excessive  quantity  of  resultant  low- 
grade  matte,  involving  expensive 
after-treatment.  To  avoid  this  the 
concentrate  or  other  cupreous  material 
should  be  roasted.  For  this  purpose 
modem  roasters  of  the  MacDougall, 
the  Herreshoff  or  the  Wedge  tj'pe  are 
generally  u^cd.  These  machines  have 
four  to  six  superimposed  heartlis 
within  a  drum-shaped  shell. 

Performance  of  the  MacDougall 
Roaster. — At  Great  I-'alls.  :Mont..  the 
capacity  of  the  IG-ft.,  six-hcarth  Mac- 
Dougall roasters  has  been  largely 
increased,  so  that,  while  in  April, 
1910,  the  output  was  46  tons,  in 


system  of  the  plant  afforded,  and  sec' 
ond,  by  the  increased  speed  of  the 
rabbles.  Incidentally,  the  charge  is 
dropped  from  hearth  to  hearth 
through  special  drop-holes,  rather 
than  through  the  draft-openings,  thus 
lessening  the  amount  of  flue-dust  pro- 
duced. An  improved  hearth  of  rein- 
forced concrete  has  also  been  tried 
out,  and  after  a  year's  use  it  is  still 
in  good  condition. 

Roasting  in  the  Southwest. — Tn  the 
southwestern  states  the  ore  contains 
less  sulphur  and  cannot,  as  in  Mon- 
tana, be  roasted  quite  by  the  heat 
generated  in  the  burning  of  its  con- 
tained sulphur.  Coal  or  oil  is  there- 
fore ufed  as  needed,  either  in  a  fire- 
box attached  to  the  Bide  of  the  fur- 
nace and  with  its  flame  entering  the 
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lower  hearth,  or,  when  the  ore  is  nt,or  ron'^fp-l  concentrate,  together  with 


the  limiting  point  of  26  to  27  per 
cent,  sulphur,  by  the  addition  of  some 
corxl  thrown  in  at  the  third  hearth. 
Wedge  furnaces,  of  22  ft.  or  more 
diameter,  miiy  have  as  many  as  seven 
hearths.  Their  distinctive  feature  is 
,that  the  liollow  central  shaft  is  three 
feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  tile  out- 
aide  where  expoeed  to  the  flame.  They 
have  a  capacitv  of  130  to  130  tons 
daily.  Tlie  18-ft.  5facDougaU  roaster 
may  be  called  the  standard  size.  At 
the  Hayden  Smelting  Works,  Ari- 
cona,  there  are,  however,  five  21  ft. 
roasters  havin^r  five  h'^nrtlis,  and 
three  19-ft.  machines  having  six 
hearths,  each  of  these  furnaces  roast- 
in;;  90  tons  daily.  Since  the  concen- 
trnto  hf^re  treated  is  wet  and  contains 
but  2-i  per  cent,  sulphur,  it  is  neces- 
sary* to  heat  the  furnaces  with  a  lit- 
tle oil  from  tinm  in  time. 

The  Blast  Furnace. — At  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  a  blast-furnace  84  in. 
wide  by  15  ft.  long  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  some  time.  Generally,  the 
width  of  blast  furnaces  varies  from  42 
to  56  in.  It  is  claimed  that  the  hiast 
can  still  penetrate  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  charg^e  provided  the  ore  is  so 
fed  that  the  coarser  material  is  at 
the  middle  and  the  fine  near  the  walls. 
With  such  a  width  accretions  obstruct 
the  shaft  less,  while  the  increased 
area  results  in  larger  tonnage.  At 
the  Detroit  Smelter,  Morenei,  Ariz., 
where  concentrate  is  treated  in  a 
blast-furnace  of  12  in.  by  22  ft.,  the 


raw  Miami  concentrate  <»>ntaining  35 
per  cent,  eopper  and  20  per  cent,  sol* 

phur,  t mated  in  fnrnaces  19  by  100 
ft.  loni;,  which  handle  2()0  to  275  form 
each  daily.  There  is  used  per  ton  of 
charge  0.8  bbl.  of  California  emde  oiL 
The  oil  is  hrpf'  I  by  means  of  n  steam 
coil,  and  is  injected  by  air  at  13  lbs. 
pressure,  steam  for  this  purpose  hav- 
ing been  discarded.  Additional  air 
for  coTTihustion  is  introducod  tlimn^ 
a  brick  checker-work  above  the  burn- 
ers. The  same  Miami  concentrate  is 
also  used  for  fettling  or  repairing  the 
"s  of  furnace  where  the  raolfpn 


w  al 


niatte  and  slag  corrode  them,  and  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  aiU' 

cious  ore  formerly  used. 

Converters.  -In' the  Year  Book  for 
iyi2  (p.  493)  was  described  the  20-ft. 
upright  converter  installed  at  Great 
Falls.  As  the  result  of  practice  both 
with  it  and  with  the  r2  ft.  upright 
converter  it  is  concluded  that:  (1) 
The  best  practice  ealls  for  the  nee 
of  the  basic-lined  con\'erter  instead  of 
the  acid-lined  one.  (2)  The  20  ft  con- 
verter is  to  be  preferred,  even  in  large 
plants.  It  can  be  used  for  the  stor- 
age  of  the  molten  matte  or  for  molten 
copper  for  long  periods  if  the  mouth 
is  pioperlv  covered.  Therefore  in  a 
smaller  plant,  with  large  blasi>far- 
nace  settlers  and  a  lnr<rp  rf^viM-bera- 
tory  using  at  the  same  time  a  20-ft. 
converter,  it  should  he  possible  to  do 
the  converting  of  the  matte  on  one 
shift  and  the  cnstinfr  of  the  resultant 


furnaces  are  run  slowly,  putLin^j  copper  on  the  next  one.  (3)  A  2^-in. 
through  350  tons  daily;  it  is  proposed  tuyere  has  been  found  preferable,  be* 

to  put  in  a  30  ft.  furnace  to  run  still  in;^'  as  large  as  is  safe,  while  on  the 
more  slowly,  and  thus  to  cut  down  i  other  hand  it  admits  more  air  and  is 
the  production  of  fluc-dust,  while  at  more  easily  punched  and  kept  open, 
the  same  time  more  sulphur  will  be  (4)  To  prevent  the  too  rapid  crusting 

driven  off  or  volatilized  with  a  less  '  an  ^  1 1  -in;?  of  the  mouth  of  the  con- 


yield  of  matte,  but  a  higher  grade. 
At  the  Shannon  plant  near  Clifton, 
Aris.,  the  ore  contains  so  little  sul- 


verter  it  should  be  made  eight  feet  in 
diameter;  if  much  larger  it  would 
permit  the  heat  and  gases  to  escape 


plnir  tlwt  pyrites  must  be  added  to  too  freely.    (5)  The  tuyeres  should 
the  charge  to  form  matte  with  which  " 
to  collect  the  copper. 

The  Reverberttoiy  Furnace.— As  al- 
ready stated,  the  reverheratorv  furnace 
is  well  suited  to  the  treatment  of  fine 
concentrate,  and  since  the  large  fur- 
naces, 19  to  22  ft.  wide  by  90  ft.  to 
122  ft.  long,  smelt  cheaply,  they  are 
supplanting  the  blast  furnace.  At 
Conanca,  Sonora,  Mexico,  the  calcine 


be  at  least  five  inches  above  the  con- 
verter bottom. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  b^  the 
uce  of  18,00n  en.  ft.  of  fve(>  air  per 
minute,  though  up  to  24,000  cu.  ft. 
have  been  suoosflsfully  used.  At  the 
lower  figure  one  can  count  on  uttlia* 
ing  nt  least  94  per  Cent,  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  the 
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large  converter  lind  that  in  the 
newer  plants  buiil  in  the  Southwest 
In  1912  the  amaller  or  12>fi.  upright 

electrically-operated    converter  has 
been  installed.    TIk^  sliapo  of  the  up-  | 
right  type  is  considered  to  promote  j 
tbe  durability  of  the  lining  to  an  im- 

portar.t  (Ir^izrcc. 

Fiue  Systems. — The  experieni-c  vrith 
the  new  ilue  system  at  Great  Jballs, 
Ifont.,  in  operation  since  June,  I909» 
is  particularly  valunl  ln.  This  system 
included  the  flues  from  tho  ro;isting 
iuruaces,  the  blast  iurnaces,  the  re- 
▼erberatories  and  the  eonverfers  of 
the  plant  united  in  one  fine  leading 
to  a  main  dust-chamber  17G  ft,  wide 
by  2.1  ft.  high  by  about  400  ft.  long, 
llie  speed  of  the  gases  (20  ft.  per 
second  or  more  in  the  flues)  is  rn- 
duced  to  four  feet  p-r  second  in  the 
dust  cliauiber.  At  this  low  velocity 
tbe  gas  quite  readily  drops  its  load 
of  fill''  i1ii-t.  From  tlie  roof  within 
the  chamber  hangs  in  two  groups  a 


forest  of  Xo.  10  wires,  1,200,000  in 
number,  cacli  20  ft.  long.  The  flue- 
dust  accumulates  on  these  wires.  Oc- 
casionally the  hot  gases  from  the  re- 
verberatorv  furnaces  nrp  let  in  at 
the  entrance  end  of  the  cliambcr  and 
by  their  high  temperature  cause  l^e 
fall  of  this  fliin  (In-'t  to  tho  floor. 
From  the  chamber  a  flue,  48  ft.  wide, 
21  ft.  high,  and  l,3o0  ft.  lonff,  leads 
to  a  stack  or  chimney  606  n.  high 
and  50  ft.  intj^rnal  iliaii-'.rtrr. 

As  compared  with  the  old  Hue  sys- 
tem,  on  account  of  the  stronger  draft 
and  because  of  the  enlarged  use  of 
finer  material,  there  is  twice  as  much 
dust  made  in  the  new  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  practically  all  of  this 
dost  is  recovered.  Of  the  total 
amount  deposited  in  the  main  dust' 
chamber  77  per  cent,  has  been  re- 
moved after  passing  through  the  first 
group  of  wires  and  IJS  per  cent,  only 
rem  ;un3  after  passing  the  second 
group. 


GOLD  AND  8ILVSB 
Loms  D.  Huxraooir 


Low-Grade  Mills. — "During  the  past 
year  the  attention  of  tlie  mining  pro- 
fession was  repeatedly  called  by  the 
technical  press  to  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  many  mills  operating  on  ore 
containing  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  In 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  the  small 
percentage  of  high  grade  ore  pro- 
duced is  shipped  to  the  smelters.  The 
dimip  ore,  discarded  as  waste  only  a 
few  years  ago  and  containing  between 
^  and  $3  per  ton,  and  the  low  grade 
ore  from  the  mines  are  now  treated 
at  an  attractive  profit.  The  method 
employed  at  the  Independence  Mine, 
the  nrst  to  treat  successfully  the 
dump  ores,  is  worthy  of  a  short  re- 
view. The  annual  report  for  1912  to 
1013  will  contain  the  following:  ore 
milled,  104,111  tons  from  the  "waste 
dumps"  and  26,990  tons  from  the 
mine;  assay,  0.1538  oz.  of  gold;  re- 
covery, 34.43  per  cent,  of  the  values 
in  the  coneentrates  and  44.06  per  cent, 
in  bullion,  mnkin'^  a  total  of  78.48 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  73.63 
per  cent,  in  1911-12  and  71.60  per  cent, 
in  1910-11;  concentrates  produced, 
1,429  tons  first  grade  assaying  4.118 


07..,  and  545  torm  ??econd  grade  assay- 
ing 1.847  oz.  per  ton;  total  milling 
cost,  including  mining  of  dump  ore, 
$1.44  per  ton.  The  treatment  con« 
sists  of  crushing  through  gates,  break- 
era,  rolls  and  Chili  mills  for  coarser 
ore,  and  tube  mills  for  coarse  sands, 
followed  by  classification,  concentra- 
tion, leaching  of  ^.iri  ls.  air  neit  ition 
and  vacuum  hltration  of  slimes. 
Sands  and  slimes  are  cyanided  sepa- 
rately; the  slimes  before  sending  to 
the  filters  reopivr>  a  treatment  with 
b  r  o  m  o  •  cyanogen.  Concentrates  are 
shipped  to  the  smelter.  Previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  Independence  mill 
the  lowest  treatmrtit  charge  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  was  $6  per  ton. 
Several  mills  were  erected  following 
the  success  of  the  Independence.  The 
Portland  started  operations  along  dif- 
ferent metallurgical  lines,  hut  in  1913 
the  process  was  quite  similar  to,  if 
not  a  duplicate  of,  the  Independence. 
At  the  Ajax  mill  the  Clnn-y  prnrrss 
was  in.stallcd  and  concent ratdrs  nfn it- 
ted;  this  mill  proved  a  failure  and  in 
1913  concentrating  tables  were  in* 
stalled.  The  oxidised  ores  of  the  die- 
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trict,  which  are  very  limiteU,  require 
no  concentrating,  but  with  the  lulpbo- 
telluride  ores  eoneentration  is  a  pra- 

requisite  to  success. 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
i«veral  mills  are  operating  on  low- 
grade  ore.  At  Wasp  No.  2  a  300  ton 
mill  operating  on  ore  containing  $2.60 
per  tou  showed  a  loss,  but  on  increas- 
ing the  capacity  to  500  tons  per  day, 
profits  of  $5,000  per  montn  were 
raadc.  The  Trojan  mill  is  operatinj^ 
successfully  on  $C  ore;  the  Golden 
Reward  on  a  variety  of  ores  assaying 
from  $7  to  $S  per  ton,  and  the  Bis- 
marck on  $2  to  Jp2.50  ore. 

New  Mills. — Specifications  for  two 
new  laills  in  the  Southwest,  the  erec- 
tion of  which  is  well  under  way,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  advance  in  mechani- 
cal handling  of  the  ores.  At  the  Com- 
monwealth mlU,  Pearce,  Ariz.,  Gates 
breskers,  followed  1,500-lb. 
stamps,  were  specified  for  crushing. 
Following  the  stamps  are  Caldecott 
diaphragm  oones,  Hardinge  mills, 
Dorr  claasiflers,  tube  mills,  Dorr 
thickeners,  Agitators,  counter-current 
Dorr  thickeners  and  Oliver  filters. 

Breakers.— It  would  appear  that  the 
Synioiis  disc  crusher,  which  received 
strong  endorsement  diirini;  the  year, 
may  be  a  strong  computitor  with 
stamps  for  preliminary  erushiqg.  A 
l{ir;^e  number  of  the  machines  were 
successfully  0[)crateJ  in  the  copper 
mills  and  a  few  in  the  gold  mills. 
During  the  year  a  machine  to  receive 
II-  to  2-in.  material  and  reduce  it  to 
3/32  in.  was  introduced.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  two  tests: 
(1)  Material  hard  red  granite,  sized 
between  1  in.  nnd  2  in.;  machine  set 
for  3/32-in.  product;  capacity  of  ma- 
rine, 80  tons  per  hoar;  product,  no 
oversize  and  31  per  cent,  under  2 
m.m.  (2)  Same  material,  50  per 
cent,  between  1  in.  and  2  in.  and  50 
per  cent,  product  from  first  test  after 
eliminating  fines;  machine  set  for 
3/32  in.;  capacity,  25  tons  per  hour; 
product,  49  per  cent,  under  2  m.  m. 

Htnd  Sorting.— By  preliminary 
hand  sorting  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
of  waste  was  discarded  at  most  of 
the  mills  operating  on  the  Rand. 
With  large  Installations  and  low- 


on  this  point  but  where  milling  costs 
are  from  $1  to  $2  per  ton  or  more 
the  question  should  be  carefully  eom- 
sitiered,  as  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
plant  per  ton  of  ore  is  far  less  than 
the  investment  required  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  mill,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  waste  discarded.  The 
annual  reports  for  1912  show  that  at 
the  East  Rand,  milling  52,000  tons 
per  month,  13  per  cent,  of  waste,  and 
at  the  Crown  ilines,  milling  182,000 
tons  per  mouth,  12  per  cent,  of  waste, 
was  discarded  by  hand.  At  the  new 
mill  of  tlie  Kiii<:^ht8  Deep,  estimated 
capacity  1UO,OUO  tons  per  month  and 
abaay  of  $4,  hand  sorting  has  been 
omitted.  The  complete  preliminary 
washing  and  hand-sort  in  j:^  plants  at 
the  West  End  and  Rehnont  mills  of 
Nevada  have  operated  successfully. 

Stamps.— Eighty  stamps  weighing 
1,900  lbs.  were  specified  for  tlic  new 
mill  of  the  V'an  Kyn  Deep  located  on 
the  Rand.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  maximum  weight  had  been 
reached,  there  being  one  installation 
of  stamps  weighing  2,200  lbs.  The 
weight  of  stunps  in  the  United 
States  has  been  gradually  increasing. 
On  the  Mother  Lode  of  California 
the  weights  vary  from  850  to  1,250 
lbs.  with  an  average,  for  24  mills 
containing  1,090  stamps,  of  1,000  IImu 
In  the  Southwest  recent  installations 
of  1,400  lbs.  were  made  and  during 
the  specifications  for  the  Common* 
vealth  mill  at  Pearce,  Ariz,,  called  for 
l,r)00-lb.  atampa.  For  the  Shamra 
mill,  Rhodesia,  with  an  estimated 
capacity  of  8,000  tons  of  ore  per  day, 
Nisscn  stamps  were  specified. 

Removable  front  nif)rtar9,  similar 
to  those  originally  designed  for  the 
Cinoo  mines  of  Mexico,  were  received 
with  much  favor  and  it  is  reported 
tliat  this  type  of  mortar  wa?  specified 
for  the  Commonwealth  mill  of  Ari- 
zona. This  mortar  diff'crs  from  the 
old  style  in  that  instead  of  the  nt 
being  cast  solid  with  the  rest  of  the 
mortar,  it  is  a  separate  plate  of  steel 
secured  in  place  oy  heavy  key  bolts. 
By  removing  this  piece  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  mortar  is  made 
accessible. 

Pttlverising^The  Hardingo  mill  bag 


grade  ore  many  engineers  claim  that .  been  received  favorably  in  the  cop- 
preliminary  sort  in"'  i«  not  warranted.  \  por  millss  for  fine  crushing  and  a  few 
There  is  a  great  diiicrence  of  opinion  [  iuataUatious  have  been  made  in  gold 
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in  ill '5.  For  tlio  ?:limin!3  of  ores  the 
tube  mill  is  preeminent.  The  short 
tube  mill  with  slightly  increased 
diameter  has  been  adopted  in  place 
of  tlie  longer  mill.  On  tlie  Rand,  at 
the  Van  Kyn  Deep,  eight  mills,  6  ft. 
by  16^  ft.  were  specified,  and  the 
installations  at  Roodefort  were  G  ft. 
by  16  ft.  At  the  low-frrnde  Xipissing 
mill,  Ontario,  which  started  opera- 
tions in  November,  1912,  four  6-ft. 
by  20- ft.  tube  mills  were  installed. 
AH  recent  installations  in  Nevada 
have  been  short:  McNamara,  6  ft.  by 
10  ft.;  West  End,  5  ft.  by  18  ft.; 
and  the  Tonapah  Extension,  6  ft.  by 
18  ft. 

Amalgamation. — The  tendency  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  to  elimi- 
nate amalgamation  wherever  poaeihle 
and  recover  the  ''old-silver  bv  cranide. 
At  the  Hullingcr  mill  pan-amalgama- 
tion of  concentrates  was  replaced  by 
line  grinding  in  a  ten-pound  cyanide 
solution.  The  extraction  by  this 
method,  on  concentrates  assaying  $150, 
was  94  per  cent.  Plates  were  dis- 
carded at  Lhavia  da  Oro,  Chihuahua, 
and  tube  mills  introdur-t  d  before  cya- 
niding.  On  the  Kand  the  plate  area 
has  been  gradually  reduced  until  but 
1.4  aq.  ft.  per  ton  of  ore  ia  used  at 
the  Princess  Estate  mill. 

Classifiers. — Cones  preceding  tube 
mills  are  rapidly  being  replac^  with 
Dorr  classifiers  and  for  toe  washing 
of  pregnant  solutions  from  sands  the 
Dorr  triplex  counter-current,  classi- 
fier was  introduced  duriu"  the  year 
and  received  most  favorably. 

Cyanidinj^  —  T'  mnter-current  Dorr 
thickeners  were  installed  in  many 
mills  and  met  with  great  success.  An 
installaticm  was  nuido  at  the  Globe 
and  Phoenix  mill,  Rli  b  sia;  the  sands 
from  concentration,  containing  a  small 

gercentage  of  antimony,  are  roasted 
1  Edwards  furnaces,  pulverized  in 
pans  with  cyanide  solution,  passed  i 
over  blankets  to  extract  coarse  gold, 
and  finally  cyanided  in  agitators  and 
washed  with  Dorr  counter-current 
thickeners.  It  was  rr-pf^rted  that  con- 
siderable savinrj  was  made  by  the 
introduction  of  counter-current  thick- 
eners. At  the  Hollinger  mill  of  Por- 
cup  in  e  experiments  <K>nducted  last 
year  with  Dorr  machines  has  resulted 
in  plans  for  the  installation  of  a 
complete  Dorr  oonnter-eurrent  instal- 


latinn.  Tlieir  flow-sbeet  will  he: 
stamping  in  cyanide  solution,  tube- 
mills,  Dorr  thickeners,  concentration, 
trer.tment  of  tailings  in  Dorr  counter- 
current  thickeners,  and  final  discharge 
of  pulp  to  filters.  At  the  Lluvia  do 
Ore  mill,  charge  agitation  followed 
by  washing  and  filtration  w  as  replaced 
by  continuous  aptation  followed  by 
counter-current  thickeners;  the  dis- 
solved values  in  the  tailings  were 
reduced  and  an  increased  einraction 
obtained. 

For  agitating  pulp  in  cyanide  solu- 
tion another  Dorr  machine  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  which  is  meet- 
ing; with  the  same  success  as  tbe  Dorr 
classifiers  and  thickenerH.  Dorr  agi< 
tators  have  replaced  other  types  at 
the  Liberty  I'  1]  mill,  and  the  mills 
of  Nevada  Hills  of  Nevada,  the  Nova 
Scotia  of  Cobalt,  the  Hollinger  of 
Porcupine,  Ontario,  and  the  Ophir 
mill  at  TeUuride  have  installed  these 
macbiTH" 

Vacuum  filters  of  the  Butlers  type 
have  been  received  with  favor  on  the 
Rand.  Tbe  total  eapacity  of  these 
filters  at  the  close  of  1913  on  the 
Rand  was  approximately  8,000  tons 
of  slimes  per  day.  At  the  new  mill 
of  the  Van  Ryn  Deep,  with  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  lO  noo  tons  per 
month.  Butters  filters  were  specified* 
In  the  United  SUtes  the  Oliver  filter 
preceded  by  Dorr  counter-current 
thickeners  appears  to  be  in  favor; 
this  installation  was  specified  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Aruona. 

Precipitation.— Z  i  n  c  shavings  and 

zinc  dust  were  both  used  for  preeipi- 
tuting  values  from  pregnant  solutions 
in  practically  all  of  the  gold-silver 
milb.  In  the  Cobalt  district  the 
prej^ant  sobitions  contnin  Tnnre  or 
less  arsenic  and  the  dissolving  power 
of  the  cyanide  solution  after  precipi- 
tating on  zino  was  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Expcriraenta  proved  that 
this  was  due  to  tbe  presence  of  zino 
and  arsenic  in  the  mtll  solutions  and 
that  a  precipitant  other  than  zino 
would  have  bo  used.  Aluminium 
dust  was  finally  adopted.  Tbia  in 
turn  necessitated  the  design  of  Bpecial 
precipitating  apparatus.  The  process 
as  operated  during  tbe  year  (insisted 
of  the  addition  to  the  silver-cyanide 
solution  of  an  amount  of  aluminium 
dust  slightly  In  emsa  of  one-eighth 
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of  t!io  weight  of  silver  to  be  precipi- 
tated, agitating  for  approximately  15 
minutes  in  a  machine  especially  de- 

Bif^nrd  for  the  proc<?j»s,  and  filtering 
the  precipitate  througii  a  press, 
fihortly  After  the  inttailation,  from 
97  to  98  per  eent.  of  the  dissolved 
8!lT<*r  was  precipitated  and  the  indi- 
cations were  that  an  elllciency  of  heir 
tor  tbsB  99  per  oent»  oovld  tiie  expect- 
ed. Not  only  has  the  aluminium  been 
an  cfficipnt  precipitant,  but  it  haa  the 
added  advantage  of  regenerating  the 
strength  of  the  eolution  by  en  aroomit 
approximately  cqiiivalrnt  to  the  cy- 
anide combined  with  the  silver.  To 
avoid  the  tendency'  oi  liie  aluminium 


dust  to  iloat  and  also  to  reduce  the 
cost,  experiments  in  the  use  of  granu- 
lated aluminium  in  a  tube  mill  for 
precipitatint^  were  contemplated.  The 
precipitate,  containing  93  per  cent,  of 
silTer,  is  melted  after  drying  in  one 
operation  to  bullion  999  fine. 

At  the  Hnllingcr  Mine  of  Porcupine 
the  gold  precipitated  from  cyanide  so* 
lution,  which  formerly  reodTed  an 
acid  treatment  before  refining,  was 
during  the  year  fluxed  directly  and 
melted  in  a  lead  stack;  the  lead  bul- 
lion produced  was  then  cupelled  and 
the  result inn^  pold  bullion  refined  in  a 
Sti  ( Ic  I  [.irvey  furnnee  -with,  a  small 
amuunt  of  oxidizing  llux. 


H.   O.  HOFMAN 


Results  of  Research. — O.  Proske 
{Metall  und  Krz,  X,  416)  has  studied 
the  effect  of  iron  oxides  on  the  de- 
composition of  PbSO*.  He  finds  that 
PbSO*  hf^Tt*»d  in  a  current  of  air  is 
only  ehghtly  decomposed  below  900 
dcg.  C,  and  tliat  above  this  tempera^ 
ture  deoomposition  is  more  rapid. 
The  prefience  of  FejO,  favors  the  de- 
composition, but  to  a  less  extent  than 
does  SiCV  Ferric  oxide  which  has 
been  preiriously  heated  to  1,200  deg. 
C.  is  a  more  effective  decomposing 
agent  than  is  the  ordinary  red  oxide. 
It  was  found  that  if  FeO  was  present, 
it  is  oxidized  up  to  800  dc<T.  by  tljo 
air,  but  fihove  that  temperature  it 
takes  up  oxvgcn  from  the  decomposing 
sulphate,  i^mst  J.  Kohlmeyer  {ibid., 
447,  483)  lias  tlirown  further  \\\:\\t 
on  tliia  pubject  in  his  study  of  the 
ferrites  of  PbO.  He  finds  evidence  of 
the  following  compounds :  SPbO.FciOg, 
r.Pb0.2FoA.  PbO.FeA*  2Pb0.3Fe,0,. 
Pb0.2Fe20,  and  possibly  PbO.FeO. 
4Fft,0,.  The  melting  point  of  PbO 
reaches  a  minimum  when  12  per  cent, 
of  FcjOj  by  weight  is  added,  being 
lowered  from  885  deg.  to  762  dcj;.  0. 
SiO,  decomposes  the  iferrites  at  1,080 


deg.  C.  the  eutcctie  oontaiiii  28  p«r 

cent.  PbS  by  weight. 

Some  experiments  in  the  treatment 
of  copper-lead  mattes  are  described  by 
W.  Menzel  (Metall  und  Erz.  X,  193, 
219).  The  attempts  to  separate  the 
matte  by  producing  a  light  cupper 
matte  and  a  heavy  lead  matte  hy  the 
addition  of  alkali  were  UTT'Ucce?<'ftiI. 
The  addition  of  lime  and  carbon 
caused  metallic  lead  to  separate,  the 
amount  increasing  with  the  lime.  A 
50-per-cent.  extraction  of  lead  was 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  lead  car- 
ried four  per  cent  copper.  8me1t> 
ing^  with  lime  and  iron  extracted  63 
per  cent,  of  the  lead,  which  carried 
nearly  five  per  cent,  copper.  Smelt- 
in<?  with  powdered  iron  oxide  yielded 
7(1  [■■'■!■  cri'it.  <-f  tlif  lead. 

Blast  Roasting— The  Dwight-Lloyd 
sintering  machines  continue  to  meet 
with  favor.  The  work  done  at  Gerro 
dr  Pisco,  Peril,  is  r^^=:cribed  by  P.  L. 
Llovd  {Miyxing  and  Scientific  Prcsi, 
1013,  106,  908).  The  interesting  fea- 
ture  here  is  the  high  altitude  at  which 
the  plant  is  situated,  14.000  ft.  Tt 
was  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
intensity  of  the  igniting  flame,  but 


de^.  C.  with  the  formation  of  silicates,  when  once  ignited  the  efaargis  roasted 


Hot  acnf  if  nrid  completely  di^ssolvea  ' 
the  PbO  from  the  ferrites.  W.  Truthe 
( Zeitschr.  fUr  Anor  g  an  .  Chemie, 
LXXVT,  161)  las  determined  the 
freezing  points  of  PbS  T'bCl,  mixtures. 
The  system  forms  a  simple  V-type  of 
curve  with  the  eutectic  line  at  441 


satisfactorily.  On  nrrmmt  of  the 
slower  combustion  at  this  altitude,  it 
was  found  possible  to  roast  material 
with  25  per  cent.  8,  which  is  con- 
siderably hi^linr  thnn  is  pos.si1>le  at 
lower  elevations.  A  largo  amount  of 
sulphur  was  driven  oS  iu  the  de- 
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amifal  ttote;  tbit  inrobftbly  aeocmiits 

for  tho  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
•ulphur  is  rapid  in  spite  of  the  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere.  At  lower  alti- 
ittdet  the  free  sulphur  collects  in  the 
fans  and  frcqumtly  irmitr-,  but  at 
Cerro  de  Pasco  the  sulphur  wliich 
collected  on  tho  fans  did  not  ignite 
and  was  easily  removed. 

Smelting  Plant 5. ^On  reading  de- 
icriptions  of  modern  lead-smelting 
and  refining  plants  appearing  in  the 
literature  of  the  year,  ona  is  struck 
principally  by  the  various  mechanical 
devices  designed  to  minimize  hand 
labor,  by  the  precautions  taken  to 
prcfvent  waste,  and  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations.  The  Omaha  plant 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Helin- 
Ing  Co.  which,  with  a  monthly  output 
of  10,000  to  10,000  tons  of  lead,  is 
the  largest  lead  refinery  in  'the  world, 
has  been  described  bjr  H.  B.  Pul- 
sifer  {Mining  and  Engineering  World, 
XXXTX,  457).  The  lead  bullion  is 
chnrfirfi  direct  from  the  railroad  cars 
into  the  softening  furnaces  by  a  trav- 
eling unloader,  thus  saving  all  inter- 
inrMliatc  handlinj^.  The  softening  fur- 
naces are  tapped  into  elliptical  desil- 
verizing kettles  holding  75  tons  of 
■olteiMtd  lead  bullion.  Each  kettle 
requires  about  one  ton  of  zinc  for 
desilverization  and  makes  three  tons 
of  first  crust.  The  refining  furnaces 
which  receive  the  desilverized  lead 
from  the  kettles  are  duplicates  of  the 
softening  furnaces.  Steam  is  used  to 
oxidize  the  zinc.  Prom  the  refining 
furnaces  the  lead  is  tapped  into  molds 
and  then  loaded  directly  into  shipping 
cars  which  arrive  on  depressed  tracks 
BO  that  the  floor  of  a  ear  Is  on  a  level 
with  the  molding  floor. 

At  the  National  Works,  South  Chi- 
cago, also  described  by  Mr.  Pulsifer 
(Mining  and  Engineerinff  World, 
XXXIX,  153,  205),  the  lead  is  un- 
loaded from  the  cars  by  an  inclined 
steel  conveyor  from  which  the  bars 
are  slid  into  the  fnmaces  on  a  steel 
chute.  Thrre  are  three  f^nftening  fur- 
naces; the  largest,  built  in  1908,  holds 
125  tons.  They  serve  six  desilveriz- 
ing kettles,  two  of  65  tons,,  three  of 
65  tons,  and  one  of  75  tons  eapsoity. 
The  lead  is  refined  in  two  furnaces, 
one  holding  110  tons  and  the  other 
06  tons.  The  zinc  is  oxidized  by  an 
•ir  blast  which  throws  the  lead  up  a 
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foot  or  more  above  the  ebarge.  The 

zincy  litharge  is  removed  and  goes  to 
the  blast  furnace  for  lead  bullion. 

A  furnace  which  received  its  charge 
in  tho  early  evening  is  ready  to  be 

tapped  when  the  day  shift  comes  on 
the  following  morning;  tlie  average 
time  for  refining  is  eight  hours.  By 
means  of  this  process  the  zine  eon* 
tent  of  the  dc^jilvprizod  lead  is  re- 
duced from  0.G5  per  cent,  to  0.01  per 
cent.  Of  the  lead  which  comes  to  the 
plant  in  the  lead  bullion,  94  per 
cent,  is  shipped  as  refined  lead.  Sixty 
hours  are  required  for  the  lead  to 
pass  through  the  plant. 

The  Federal  Lead  Co.  plant  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pulsifer  in  the  Mining 
and  Engineering  World  (XXXIX, 
375).  Unlike  t\m  two  plants  de- 
scribed above,  this  plant  treats  only 
ores.  Tlie  chief  materials  are  con- 
centrates and  slimes  from  the  com- 
pany's mill  at  Flat  River,  Mo.;  they 
contain  too  little  silver  to  pay  for 
desilverizing.  Ore  hearths  are  used 
for  treating  the  concentrates.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  lead  is  extracted 
direct,  the  remaining  rich  residue  is 
smelted  in  the  blast  furnace  with 
condensed  flue  dust  and  fume  after 
these  have  been  sintered.  The  metal 
from  the  hearths  is  li(|uated,  cast  into 
bars,  and  siiipped.  The  ore  must  be 
rich  in  lead,  it  ought  to  contain  70 
per  cent,  lead  and  never  less  than  60. 
The  blast-furnace  plant  treats  sin- 
tered products  and  hearth  slag,  and 
prodnees  metal  and  matte.  Toe  for- 
mer is  liquated  and  shipped,  the  lat- 
ter is  roasted  and  resmeited.  When 
a  suiTicient  quantity  of  the  concen- 
trated natte  has  been  aeeumulated, 
it  is  shipped  to  a  copper  smeltery. 
The  plant  uoos  both  the  Huntington- 
Ileberlein  and  Dwight-Lloyd  sintering 
systems.  There  are  two  bag  houses, 
one  CO  by  150  ft.  contains  1,014  cotton 
bags  and  the  other  01  by  75  ft.,  820 
woolen  bags.  The  bags  of  both 
houses  are  18  in.  in  £ameter  and 
26  ft.  long. 

At  the  International  Smelter  at 
Tooele,  Utah  (L.  S.  Austin,  Mining 
and  Scientifio  Press,  1918,  106,  186), 
at  present  silver-lead  ores  are  trf^ntod 
in  blast  furnaces,  and  the  base  bullion 
produced  is  shipped  to  East  Chicago 
to  be  refined.  Tne  plant  is  equipped 
with  modent  methods  for  reeeivui^ 
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and  BfimpHnp  oro.  flnr,  and  fuel,  find  ] 
for  distributing  them  to  Uie  receiving 
bint,  sintering  machines  and  blast  fur- 
naces. There  is  little  sliovcling  ex- 
cept from  cars  which  are  not  self- 
discharging.  The  fine  ore  is  sintered 
in  four  100-ton  Dwight-Uoyd  sinter- 
ing machines  and  six  more  aro  to  be 
installed  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  two  blatit  furnaces,  each 
45  bj  180  in.  at  the  tuyere-level.  The 
smelting  cnhiii  n  is  from  10  to  12  ft. 
high.  Each  furnace  has  24  tuyeres. 
The  lead  and  matte  are  so  well  settled 
In  the  fore«heartha  that  both  the 
moltrn  slap  and  .slag-shells  can  br* 
usually  rejected.  A  t^-pical  analysis, 
of  the'^slag  made  is  8iO»  32.5;  FeO,| 


■20.0;  MnO.  fi.O;  CaO,  15;  ZnO,  9.0; 
A1,0„  4.0;  S,  2.0;  Pb,  0.12.  The 
daily  capacity  of  each  furnace  is  250 
toTi^.  Tlio  bnp  hnuse  for  collecting 
tlie  fumes  is  divided  into  seven  bays, 
each  containing  144  cotton  bags  31 
ft.  long  and  18  in.  in  diameter.  The 
gases  enter  at  150  deg.  F.  The  con- 
dpn<?od  fume  containinf]!:  58  per  cent, 
lead  is  burned  on  the  floor  of  the  dust 
chamber;  it  produces  a  sintered  mate- 
rial which  is  added  to  the  blast  fur- 
nace charge.  The  matte  from  the 
blast  furnaces  is  treated  in  a  basic 
converter  in  the  copper  department; 
flie  lead  is  slagged  and  volatilized,  and 
I  tlie  fume  collected  in  a  separate  bag 
house. 


W.  R.  INGALLS 


Wees.— The  zinc  influ=?try  in  1013 
Was  more  inl'Tfstinf^  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint  .than  from  the 
teehnleal.  The  price  for  the  metal  in 
the  United  States  fluctuated  through 
a  wide  range.  It  opened  above  seven 
cent.*i,  went  below  live  cents,  reacted 
to  about  5}  cents,  dropped  back  to 
51  cenU,  rallied  to  about  51  cents, 
an  I  then  fell  back  to  about  5  cents 
(middle  of  December).  In  Europe 
the  general  tendency  was  downward 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
vf^nr  the  London  price  was  around 
£2U  to  £21. 

The  fundamental  cause  lor  the  de- 
cline in  price  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  was  excessive  production,  lead- 
ing to  the  accumulation  of  unsold  or 
unused  supplies.  In  America  the 
users  of  spelter  overboufjht  just  be- 
fore the  advent  of  1913  and  then 
stayed  out  of  the  market,  this  leading 
haturally  to  the  severe  decline  in 
price.  In  Europe  the  smelters  accu- 
mulated a  huffo  unsold  stock  by  Sum- 
mer. After  the  London  price  had 
been  under  £22  for  four  rn  :it!is,  re- 
Btriction  of  output  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  convention  among  the 
European  smelters  was  inaugurated. 
In  the  T^nitnr^  States  some  restric- 
tion of  output  Mas  effected  by  the 
natural  pinch  of  adverse  conditions, 
among  which  was  scarcity  of  ore  sup- 
ply. Tho  wli  lr  situation  was  con- 
fused.  Xiie  one  thing  certain  was  that 


■  there  was  not  much  profit  in  smelting, 
nor  was  there  in  the  mining  of  the 
lower  grade  of  ore. 

In  December  the  International  Zine 
Convention  (of  European  producers) 
was  extended,  after  prolonged  nq;o- 
tiations,  until  April  1,  1016. 

The  Tariff.— A  great  event  of  the 
year  wa.s  the  reduction  in  the  tariff 
in  the  Autumn.  The  rate  on  spelter 
was  cut  from  li  cents  per  pound  to 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  rate 
on  zinc  ore  was  reduced  from  one  cent 
per  pound  of  zinc  content  to  10  per 
cent,  ad  Tslorem  on  sine  content.  Up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  the  reductions 
had  not  led  to  the  importation  of 
either  spelter  or  zinc  ore,  natural 
market  conditions  haying  prevented 
the  former  from  coming  in,  while  of 
the  latter  no  supply  was  ofTerod,  ow- 
ing to  the  troubles  in  Mexico,  which 
heretofore  has  been  our  chief  sonree 
of  foreign  ore.  Looking  ahead  broad- 
ly, the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  spfl- 
ter  will  tend  to  keep  the  European 
and  American  markets  more  nearly 
in  balance,  preventing  exccp-ivcly  high 
or  low  prices  in  either  market.  T'm 
lowering  of  the  tariff  on  ore  will 
eventually  unfetter  our  smelters  with 
respect  in  supply  of  raw  material, 
ana  may  pos^sibly  lead  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  smelting  industry  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Pittsborgb 
and  Wheeling. 
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Frodoction. — In  Europe  the  smel- 
ters continued  to  receive  a  bountiful 
supply  of  ore  from  Australia.  In 
Amerlea  the  smelterB  were  aided  by 
the  production  of  about  10,000  tons 
per  month  at  Butte,  Mont.,  a  relative- 
ly new  source  of  supply.  Another 
new  derelopmeiit  wu  that  of  an  im- 
portant mine  in  Tennessee.  The  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin  and  Colorado  dis- 
tricts about  held  their  own. 

The  completion  of  a  large  imeltery 
In  Illinois  and  the  bpfxinninf^  of  a 
large  plant  near  Pittsburgh  wtre  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  eastward  migration 
of  the  amelting  industry.  Zine  ore 
generally  onnes  to  the  smelter  in  con- 
centrated form,  besides  zinc  contain- 
ing sulphur  or  load,  or  both,  all  of 
which  are  valuable  and  are  important 
objects  of  consumption  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburgh.  Zinc  ore  must  always 
be  taken  to  the  fuel,  never  the  op- 
poaite.  Gooaeqnently  it  is  as  cheap, 
or  (lie:! per,  to  carry  the  ore  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  to  smelt  in  the  West  and 
carry  the  spdter  etat. 

Improvements  In  Methods.— Tech- 
nically, there  were  no  great  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  mining,  milling 
and  smelting  zine  ore  unless  we  rate 
the  auoeeasful  introduction  of  the  flo- 


tation process  of  milling  in  the  United 
States  as  an  event  of  1913.  This 
process  bad  for  many  years  previous 
been  in  use  at  Broken  Hill,  K.  8.  W. 

It  is  giving  an  excessively  fine  prod- 
uct from  the  Butte  ore,  which  bothers 
our  smelters  in  roasting  and  other- 
wise. The  art  of  roasting  in  Am«rl- 
can  practice  has  not  in  recent  years 
received  the  attention  it  should  have 
had;  nor  for  that  matter  do  our 
smelters  show  any  great  originality 
in  improving  their  distillation  prac' 
tice.  Some  novelties  in  Europe  seem  to 
be  so  far  only  in  the  uncertain  stage. 

A  good  deal  of  experimentation  in 
electric  smelting  has  continued.  We 
know  much  more  about  the  subject 
than  we  did  a  year  aeo,  but  the  whole 
thing  is  still  in  its  imancy  and  no  one 
can  yet  pronounce  with  assurance 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  become  a 
commercial  process.  (See  also  XXVI, 
KlectroekenMtry. ) 

The  perennial  idea  of  developing  a 
hydrometaliurgy  of  zinc  was  in  evi- 
dence in  1913  as  usual.  At  least  four 
noteworthy  experimental  operations 
were  going  on.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
may  be  classed  as  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  the  biaulpliite  process 
Introduoed.ln  England. 


STATISTICS  OF  imTERAL  PRODUCTION 


WOULD'S  PRINCIPAL  MINERAL  PRODUCTS.  1900-12 

(In  metric  tons) 
{Th«  Mineral  Industry) 


Aluminhmi. . . . 
I  AnUmoajp*.... 

\      LcM^^a^s  ••••.« 

MansniiMe  ore 

\  Nickel  

Pig  iron  

(Plntinum*  
Quicksilver  

,  Btpel  

Tin  

Zinc  

No.N-MtrTALa: 
Ai|JialUtm... . 

Coal  

Qnphite  

Petroleum  

Phosphate  rock 

Salt  

Solpbar.... 


1900 


7.330 
4.122 
491.435 
770,082 
1.588^5 
7,902 

1  J, '.'I  V I 
3,30s 
28,727.230 
82.117 
405,138 


1005 


322306 
765.188^1928 

70.939" 
19.484,471 
2.795.149 


10.810 
7,112 
698,931 
884,986 
2,028.560 
133369 
r,l.'t->i.783 

3,33  li 
43,000.»^s 
100.795 

503,505 


333.827 
,049,103 
87,047 
29,878.112 
3.815,.i52 
ia.229.081 


1909 


24.292 
12,117 
864.758 
1.003.243 
2,621,106 
94.884 
61,217.06-1 
198.330 

3,M)1 
53.409,974 
109,037 
784,199 

477.186 
1,083,990,876 
91.135 
39,197.385 
4.441.013 
14.068.287 
817^ 


1910 


1911 


23.0O0 
IJ,.,."  I 
877.401 
971.492 
3,677.731 
132.836 
65.860.08^1 
286.952 
3.734 
58.022.773 
105.704 
815,805 

511,217 
1.143,739.9031 

93.461 
44.236.973 


20.330 
12.7.JU 
879,751 
1.060.289 

3.265.046 

59,061 
03,210,694 
314.223 
4.0: 


58.: 


01 
11 8. 80S 
881.880 


601.027 
1.183.017.949 

103. 43S 
41.405.850 

0.1 17.07 
l:ii,t>53.203 

771,968 


1913 


10.592 


1.011,312 
1.407,200 

2.575,743 
20.430 


58.379.509 
120.109 
976,872 


0004!09,615 


48,110.742 
9,887,519 


1,157,847 


for  Anatiia,  Chins,  FiBoee,  Hungsiy,  Itsfar  sad  Jspsa. 
k  Stalistias  from  Mkunt  Rttourem  ifoU  UtiiU$im 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  1900-13 

(Id  metric  tons) 

Tht  Mineral  Industry 


1900 

1905 

1009 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Coal 

0,^00,^00 

1  1  f>K*T  QOQ 

IZ.247,7<>4 

1 9  noA  mn 

1  *    1  A  C  AAA 

1. .145.094 

AuBtria-iiuagary . . . 

J n  701^  fww  1 

>n>.(VtZ,<4ti 

•So.lRMt.o4U 

Belgium  

o'j  KAi  1  oe 

Zii.oo  1,1^0 

<>i  1 07  •>9#1 

91  19i>  lAfV 
AO,  1^0, 141/ 

00  CkBI  AAA 

111  f  Li  w  OiLl 

17  07 1  KJve 
•1 1  ,v  1 1 ,000 

^fi  l^7M  A  7*1 
00,u(  U.4  4  0 

Kl  1^1  f\A  1 
Oil.oOUivrt  1 

A  1  CAQ 

1  7 'J            77  a 

•>  1  7  *109  07rt 

001  nuit  'j**r. 

014  0  ".Q  /lA  1 

OflA  A  1A  KA4^ 

259,4)54  idW 

1  4  /kin  KOtfi 

1  4  7n  1  onw 
14,7U4.^08 

1 7           7 1  fk 
I  /  ,0<>A,<  lU 

^4  .OSo.lUJU 

Of  CO  *rk'7 

1  il  A7W  OU/> 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

228.772,8Sti 

239.888.928 

203,774.822 

204.505.207 

276.332.960 

267.136.000 

L' til  tea  OtAtCfl  

J'f  O,*!  Ill  10*1 

•JO  1 ,  l^J,u.^o 

l/kO  Oftl  r.ww 

44.>,S  10,1  MU 

1  f.r  7ori  (irfi 

"  00  r.7A        1  nj\ 

Other  countriea. . .  . 

•  >7  J  ilw  1  •>'  t 
it  ,40o, l^J 

•i  ^  A  00  ''.i  kO 

Oo,9UO,3oJ 

•)  U  7.  Li  7  &  A 

COPFKB 

Africft  

6.828 

7.442 

15.185 

15,449 

17,252 

16.333 

AuatralMtA  

23,368 

34 .483 

34.952 

40.962 

42.512 

47.774 

AuBtriii-Uungftry . . . 

1,377 

l.-'Mti 

6.218 

2.270 

2,500 

4.024 

Bolivia  

2,134 

2.032 

2.032 

2.540 

2,950 

4.681 

Canada  

8.595 

21.595 

21.620 

23.810 

25,670 

34.213 

Chile  

20.01b 

29,120 

42,726 

38.340 

33,088 

39.204 

3.006 

3,638 

3.763 

4,393 

20,035 

22.492 

32.815 

25. '05 

22,363 

24.304 

2.797 

2.997 

2.709 

3.272 

2,642 

2.337 

Oft  OH''. 

oe  QJ  J 

«>o,y44 

A  0  nC7 

OU,/UO 

RO  1A1 

6a,JU.5 

02,480 

A9  KC\A 

A1  UttA 

ul  ,oo4 

4  J,bI7 

9  090 

1  A(\') 

1  no7 

1    1 TA 

1,1/4 

A 

649 

0  90A 

in  ^09 

0  r7A 

111  KA 

1 1. loo 

Pari 

19  9  1 

1 1*.  0  r,7 

97  17  ^ 

9fi  UVI 
AO  .OUU 

OA  A C9 

M  1  '>k 

0  III  ''k 

0*>  A7/k 

oil  7^7 

<IO  CKA 
00,00(1 

Dpuu-x^oniiicfti  

vO.  f  1  o 

^'i  •"••77 

rt  n9'< 

OiiUoU 

ri  7  a  li 

OV,870 

1 .000 

9  H'io 

9  m9 

0  /\1*J 

1,524 

u'DlvoQ  OiaiGfl  

974  on 

e/li  070 

AQO  A7o 

A01  RtA 
%V  I  ,Oo4 

KAO  OAA 

lyuer  counuies.  . . 

1  ,OVO 

1,000 

1    A  O'i 

9  >IA/  k 
A,t>UU 

1    0  4  4> 

1.24o 

Lead 

Auatraloaia  (a) . . . . 

87.100 

104,639 

77.200 

23,962 

105.397 

113.710 

10.050 

12.908 

12.941 

13.100 

18,097 

26.995 

10,305 

22.885 

40.306 

40.715 

44,308 

69.310 

^3,2vO 

14,907 

10,791 

10,236 

15,210 

24.100 

26,927 

20,226 

23,600 

40,066 

15^.590 

1  ii7  rk«*w^ 
167,920 

159,851 

V  0  1  f%AJ^ 

161,287 

200.431 

14  ,y4o 

1 11  7  k  /\ 
lU./  10 

1  A    fk  A  CI 

14,948 

17.613 

9->  1  '11 

14.495 

t  A  AO  J 

21,450 

Do, 9^  / 

lUl  ,ivo 

1  1  U  1  QA 

1  OTk  AAO 

104  AA  H 

1 24 ,605 

145,767 

United  Kingdom . . . 

1  a>i  A01 

1  7Q 

1  C|  Q7|t 

lul,W#o 

1  4n  c. 4 A 

Z2o,7vO 

35.5(X) 

2*^.494 

34.822 

32.168 

28,326 

26  061 

United  States  

253.20I 

290.472 

334. S32 

355.183 

363,829 

372,056 

Other  countries. . .  . 

6,552 

6.C94 

6.391 

7.477 

7.877 

4.686 

i  E Tn">LEUM 

1  nA9  99f 

1  4  07  97^ 

1 ,4  Iff  0 

1  A7A  ACQ 

1    K  Otf^  AAA 

70  t  ui;o 

9  1  (ui  nnn 

1,4  1  .ouu 

1  ATA  HAJ\ 

1 . 1 80,568 

Tnfi  I A 

A  0 1 .0^0 

i>0  i  ,0  1  V 

ti7o  nfV) 

0/  ^,IIUU 

uuf  ,004 

1  A/k  k   0  1  A 

1,001. 316 

Tl  •  _ 

250.000 

614,870 

1.203.940 

1,352.300 

1,644,847 

1.806.942 

10,524,9 1'J 

7,505,037 

8,0.{/  ,300 

8,952.703 

9,107,000 

9,249,600 

United  States  

8^62,400 

18,969,000 

24,433..-)2S 

28,331,000 

29,001,100 

29,900,416 

v/boer  Goun  mes .  .  .  . 

K^t  1 1 9 

1  19Q  GCrk 

7  tA  A/'Vl 

800,000 

PlO  I  BOM 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

1,311.949 

1.372.300 

1,9.'>8.786 

2.010.000 

2.095,000 

1,101.180 

1.310,290 

1,032.350 

1,803.500 

2,040,280 

2.301.290 

87.012 

475.491 

6S7.923 

752,053 

837,678 

927.484 

France  

2.7 14.298 

3,077.000 

3.032. 105 

4.032,469 

4,426,409 

4.871.992 

7,549,005 

10,987.023 

12.917.053 

14.793.325 

16.280.527 

17.862.671 

luly  

23,990 

31.300 

207.800 

215.000 

235,000 

2.290,191 

2,125.000 

2,'<7 1.332 

2,740.000 

2.866,000 

Spain  

289,788 

383.100 

389.000 

367.000 

353.600 

620.808 

631,200 

443,000 

604,300 

633.800 

701.900 

United  Kingdom . . . 

9.003.046 

9,740,221 

9,S1S.910 

10,380.723 

9.874.620 

United  Suitea  

14.009.870 

23.340.258 

26.10<<.199 

27,636,687 

24.027.940 

30.202.668 

Other  countries.  . . . 

625.000 

055.000 

660.000 

626.000 

636.000 

a)  PiA  lead  amellod  ia  Now  South  Walcii  and  Queenslaod. 
,6)  Shun  ton*. 
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XX.  THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 
MINERAL  PRODUCTION  BY  PRINCIFAL  COUNTRI£S--CoiKm«i«J 


Stkkl 

Canada  

Kmnc©  

Gennaajr.  

ItalyT!;  

Ruwia  

Spain  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom . . . 

United  Sutea  

Zinc 

Austria'  

lc{ium  

France  

Oeraumy.....  

Holland  

Russia  

United  Kingdom... 
United  Sutea  


1900 


1.H5.654 
055.109 

23.9M 
1.505.164 
6.645.809 
115.887 
2,217.752 
144.355 
300.536 
6.130.800 
10.382,069 

6,742 
11'J.315 
3(3,305 
155.7UU 
6,845 
5.963 
80.207 
111.794 


1005 


1M» 


1.188.000 
1.023,500 
403,449 

2.210.28-1 
10.00G,5.')3 
U7,3UU 
1,650.000 
237,804 
340.000 
5,9S3.G01 
20.354,291 

0.204 
142,555 
43.200 
198.208 
13.550 
7,520 
50.125 
183.014 


1,900.S38 
1.370.000 

760.795 
3.03^1.571 
12.049,834 
661.600 
2,471,000 
227,000 
310,600 
5,975,734 
24.338,302 

12.638 
167.100 

49.718 
219.700 

19,548 
7,949^ 

59.350 
241.730 


1910 


2.154.832 
1.449,500 

835,478 
3,506.497 
13,098.638 
03.5.000 
2,3oi».(X)0 
219,000 
468,600 
6.476,791 
26,512.437 

13,305 
172.578 

51.527 
227.754 

20.975 
8.128 

63.587 
251.348 


1911 


2.363.008 
1.537,000 

800,278 
3.680,613 
15.019.333 

646,500 
2,519.000 

228.230 

456.500 
6,565.321 
24,054.918 

15.766 
198.230 

55.110 
235,776 

22.734 
9.652 

67.907 
268.378 


M  Italy. 


2.785.10B 
1,954,490 


4.078.352 


■••••■••••< 


008300 


31,751.324 

19.096 
205,940 
65.565 
271.064 
23.932 
11.176 
67.231 
816.368 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  AND  COINAGE  OF  TRECIOUS  METALS.  1841-1912 

(fieport  «/  the  Director  o/  the  MiM) 


Pboduction: 

1841-1850  (average).  . 

1851-1855  (average) .  . 

1856-1860  (average).  . 

1801-1865  (average). 

18fi6-1870  (average) . . 

1871-1876  (average) . . 

1870-18.80  (average) . . 

1881-1885  (average) .  . 

1886-1890  (uVLTiiKe).  . 

1891-1895  (average). . 

1896-1900  Uvamca).. 

1901  

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1012  

OomAOB: 

1873-1880  Cavaiafe). . 

1881-1890  toverace).- 

1891-1000  Uv«no>). 

1901  

1902  

1903  

1001  

1005  

1006  

1007  

1006  

1909  

1010  

mi  


QOLB 


FiaaOunoea 


1.700.502 
6.410.324 
6.486.202 
5.949.5S2 
6.270.086 
6,591,014 
6.543.110 
4,794.755 
6.461,282 
7.S82.505 
12.440.939 
12.625,527 
14.354,680 
15.852.620 
16,804,372 
18.396,451 
19.471.080 
19.977,260 
21.422.244 
3i,9r,,',.i  1 1 
22.023,178 
22,327.088 
88i8Q6»781 

8.6«5.183 

6.898.643 
13.707.401 
12,001,5.37 
10.602.rx>8 
11.634.166 
22.031.286 
11398.037 
17,721.058 
19,921,014 
15.828.573 
15.153,110 
22.004.542 
18.002,444 


Valna 


f36.393.000 

i;V2,r)i;i.o;i() 

13t,05i3,l)0O 
122,989,(XK) 
120,614/X)0 
115.677.000 
114.586,000 
99,116,000 
112,895.000 
102.947.000 
257.301,100 
200.992.900 
296.737,000 
327,702.700 
347.377.200 
380,288,7(K) 
402.503,000 
412.900,000 
442,470,9(K) 
454.059.100 
455.259300 
461.642.100 

179.124.608 
121.935.781 
283.358.375 
248.093.787 
220.405,125 
240,499,547 
455,427,085 
245.954.257 
366.326.788 
411.803.902 
327.205.649 
313.242.71  i 
454.051334 
873.148355 


Fina  Onnoea 


25.090,342 
28.488.597 
29.095,42S 
35.401.972 
43.061.583 
03.817.014 
78.775.602 
92,003.944 
108,911,431 
157..581.331 

ib:),o;»3.,3a4 

173.01 1.2.S3 
102,703.483 
167,689.322 
164,195,268 
172,317.688 
I0o.05-I,497 
184.20»j.'.t.S4 
20.3.131.404 
212.149.023 
221.707.022 
225,338.194 
220300374 

9t. 460.904 
97.881.8.38 
110.010.3o9 
107.439,606 
149,826.725 
161.159.508 
130.518,406 
134.062.314 
120.339.501 
171..'')<)l,4flO 
151.352.824 
87.728.951 
78.786.842 
117387338 


CoioincValua 


$32,440,000 
30.S24,(MX) 
37.018.000 
45,772.(X)0 
66,663300 
81304300 
101.851,000 
1 18.955,000 
140.815,000 
203.742.000 
214.229.700 
223.091.300 
2 10.44a  ,900 
216.810.300 
212.292.900 
222.794. .500 
213.403,800 
238,100,000 
202,0.34, .SOO 
274.2113.700 
286,662300 
291340300 


118,252,482 

126,554.296 
140.093,192 
138.91 1.S91 
193.715.302 
211.795.829 
176.508.646 
173,333.093 
155.590.466 
221,816.867 
105.088.499 
1  13,427.331 
108.934.541 
148.180388 


Commercial 
Ratio  of 
Silver  to 
Ootd 


15.83 
15.41 
15  30 
15.40 
16.65 
18.08 
17.86 
18.62 
21.14 
27.06 
33.50 
34.68 
39.15 
88.10 
88.70 
33.87 
30.54 
31.24 
38.64 
39.74 
88.23 


I  oaaaaaa* 
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ZX.  THS  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1900-U 
(^UniUd  Stale*  Geological  Survey) 


Mstam: 
Iron  ore . . .  long  tons 
Iron,  pig. .  .long  tuna 

Steel  long  ton.s 

Silver . . .  troy  ounces 

Gold  troy  ouncfs 

Coppw.  pounds 

LaM  short  ton3 

fine.  abort  tons 

Qoielnilvar. . .  .flasks 
iQuminum. .  .pounds 
Antimoui&l  lead  ah .  t 
Pktimim...Uogr  os 


13.789.242 

10.1S,S.32'.t 
57.»''»7,(>(XJ 
3,S2".»,M»7 
606,117,106 
270.824 
133,886 
28.817 
o7,150.000 


NoN^Manuui: 

Fuela: 
Bitum.  coal  b.sh.  t 
Paan  .aBthmciteJ.u 
Coin . . .  .ahort  tons 

Petroleum  .  .  Imrrfls 

Btruct'l  Matcriiils: 

Cement  harn-N 

Lime . . .  .short  tons 
Band  &  gravel. sh.t 

Abrasive  Materials: 
Comnduin  and  em- 
ery— short  tons 
QarDet . .  short  tons 
Pumice   short  tons 

Chemical  Matorials: 
Arscniou.^  oxnli'  Iha 
Borax  (crude)  .sh.t. 
Bromine. . . .  pounds 
Fluorspar,  .sh.  ton 
Gvpeum  .riiort  tons 
Phosphate  rock, I  t 
Py rite. . . .  long  tons 
Sulphur,  .long  tons 
Salt  barrels 

Pjgrin'Uta: 
Barytes.  .short  tons 
Mineral  paints.sh.t 
SSiiMosiae....ab.  t 

Miaedianeoua: 
Asbestos  short  tons 
Asplialt.  .short  tons 
Bauxite,    lung  tons 
Cbroiuic  iron  ore 

long  tons 
Feldspar. Hhort  tons 
Fuller's  earth  ,  ah  t 
GUun sand... .ah.  t 
Graphite. ..ah.  torn 
.sh.  tons 
MuuKuui'SC  ore  I  t 
Maacaniferous  ore 
long  tonfl 

Mica.  pounds 

Mineral  watera  

gallonaaold 

9uarts. .  .short  tons 
ale  and  soapstone. 

Mhort  tons 
Talc,  fibrous    sh.  t 
Tlionurti  iiarK.-r.i'.H 
(monaiitf)  and 

xircon  pounds 

TuDSSten  ore.  .sh.t. 


lOOO 


400 


212.316,112 
51,221 .3&3 


IMS 


1000 


42,626.133 
22.992.380 

20.023.947 
66.101.600 
4.265,742 
tiii8,784.20 
302,000 
203.849 
30.451 
11,347.000 


818 


&3,«a0,62Q 


315.062.785 
60,339.k52 
32.231.129 

iai,7n.68o 


11,460288 

46,276,005 
88^5 

27.943 
63.500 


908.006 
40 


17M,U0 

40.108,308 

sm.ioo 

•«••••••• 

88,aOi,867 

2.126 

8,185 

5.060 

1.507.386 

25,837 

46.334 

521,444 

1,192.758 

18.450 

57.385 

504.462 

1.043,202 

1.491.216 

1.947.190 

2W,0I'j 

25.H.()00 

r  H..^)2.T 

isi,r,77 

20,80y,342 

25,060,122 

67.680 

48.235 

57.426 

63.521 

48340 

1,0.'>4 

3,109 

54^9 

115.267 

3^184 

48»128 

140 

22 

24,821 

35,419 

0.698 

26.178 

1.060.334 

24.986 

3m 

11,771 

4.118 

8.176376 

46344,861 
61,146 

40.134 
66,500 


1.352.418 
803 


1010 


61.165.437 
25.795,471 

23.055.021 
5^1,72  i.:.oo 
■1.^21,701 
l,002.'».'.1.0_'l 

230,225 
21.075 
34,210.000 
12,896 
638 


379,744.257 
72384.249 
89,316,065 

183,170374 

66.r,,S9.715 
3.484.974 
flOJMUUUl 


1380 
2,972 
16,103 

2.428.000 
41.434 
569,725 
50.742 
2.262.785 
2,338,264 
247,070 
2.30.312 
30,107,646 

61.945 
78,771 
68374 

3.085 
228.655 
120,101 

598 
76.539 
33.486 
1.104.451 

8.243 

9.465 
1.544 

68.654 
0.080388 

64,674.486 
18M60 

81,802 
48336 


643,031 
1,610 


56389.734 
27,303.667 
26,1191,919 
67.137.000 
4,*.,'.7.01^ 
l,080.1.>u.5li* 
372.227 
262.479 
20.601 
47.734,000 
14,009 
778^ 


417.1U.142 
75,433346 
41,708310 

800367348 

77.7S.-.M1 
3,506.9M 
60310386 


1.028 
3.814 
88371 

2.904.000 
42,357 
245,437 
69.427 
2.379.057 
2.654,988 
241.612 
2.'.-.. .'34 
30.305,650 

42,975 
85,304 
68381 

8,693 
260.080 
148388 

205 
81,1(12 
32,h22 
1361380 
4.202 
12,443 
2,258 

61,101 
10306400 

62330,126 
63377 

79,006 
71,710 


99.301 
1321 


1011 


41.092.447 
23,649347 

23.676.106 
60.3W.4(MJ 
4.6S7.053 
1.097.232.740 
406.148 
271.621 
21356 
46,125.000 
14.078 
040 


405.907,059 
80,771,488 
35351.489 

880,440,391 

79..';47.9.>,S 
3.392.915 
66316,959 


659 
4.076 
81,689 

6364.000 

53.330 
651,541 
87348 
2388370 

3.053,279 
301.458 
265.664 
31,183.9^ 

38.445 
143.350 

7.WM 
304,266 
16631S 

120 
92.700 
40.697 
1338,666 
3.618 
9.375 
2.457 

44.437 
8.011,201 

63,788362 
87,943 

81.521 
62330 


8308 
1.139 


IttU 


67/)17314 
80.786387 
31.86130 

63.766300 

4.520.717 

1,243.2&S,720 

aoj.oiT 

32a,&07 
25.064 
65.607.000 
13.552 


450.1(H368 


S3.3.51.19I 
3329.463 
68318377 


992 
4.183 
S7346 

6.282,000 

42.315 
6l7.2l>J 

1163a 

9300.787 

3.973332 

.350.928 

an. 1.4  7  2 
33.3^4.boa( 

37.478 
181.164 


448310 


201 
86.572 
32.715 
1.465386 
2.446 
10312 
1.664 

61317 
7307388 

68381301 
97374 

02.403 
66367 


13» 


a  Cunsuiupti(Mi.    b  Including  bruwu  coul  and  ligoito,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  ia 
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XX.  THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 
VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  19Q0-1S 


1900 


Metaia: 

Iron  Ure  

Iron,  pig  (a)  

Biiver  


EST: 


I*  •••••••• 


Qaieksilvcr  

Alumiiiiurn  .... 
Antimooial  lead 
Platinum 

Non-Mbtau:  (s) 

Bituminous  coal 
Peaoa.  anibracitc 

Coke  

P^lrolmun.  •  •  • 
NatuimlfM  

StructuimlBbt'iab 
Clay  pfodoeta. . . 

OoilM&%«  •••••••  - 

Lime  

Sand  and  gravel . 
Stone  


$66,590,504 
259,<M4,0OU 
35,741,100 
79.171,000 
98,494.039 
23.501,688 
10,054,196 
1.302.5S6 
1,990,000 


Qrindstonea 

Gofundum  and 

emery  

Garnet.  .••••■•> 
Pumice 


Chemical  Mat€riala: 
Arseniousoxide. . 
Borax  (crude)  . . . 
Bromine....... . 

Fluonpar. ...... 

Oypeuin .....%.. 

Pboephaienek.. 

Pyrite  

Sulphur 


Piawnts: 

Bersrtea  (crude) . . 
Mineral  pain  ta..  < 
Zinoosiae. . .... 


Ulaoellaiieoas: 

Anbodtos  

Asphalt  

Bauxite  . .  .  .  . 

Chromic  iron  ore . 

Feldspar ........ 

Fuller's  earth.... 

Glass  sand...... 

Graphite  

Magnosite  

Manganese  ore .  . 

Magnifcrou3  ore . 

Mica  

Mineral  waters . . 

Quarts  

Talc  A  soapatone. 

Talc,  fibrous .... 

Thorium  minerals 
(monasite),  4c 

sircon  

^  Tungsten  ore.... 


SJtOO 


220,930,313 
85.757,851 


76,9&9,313 


96.212.345 
13.283.581 
0.707«490 

'*****  e^_a  _a 

86^070,777 

710.026 

102.716 
128476 


174,067 


•  •  •  • 


1,018.261 
140.790 
94.500 
1,627.203 
6.359.248 
749.991 
88.100 
e,M4,608 

188.089 
044.089 
3.667.210 

16,310 
415,958 
80,676 

1.400 

180,971 
67.535 

•  •••  

197,579 
19,333 
100.289 


147,960 
6,791.805 
86,351 
383,541 
499.500 


48,806 
11,040 


1005 


175,165,604 
382,450,000 
34.221.976 
88.180,700 
137.761,201 
28.600X)00 
24,054,182 
1.103.120 
8,846,800 


6.890 


1909 


334,668,294 

141,879,000 
72,470,190 
84.157.399 
41.562,865 

149,697,188 
35,931.533 
10,941.  OHO 
11.223.645 
08,708,746 

777,606 

61,464 
148,095 
5.640 
944,646 

32,210 
l,0Hi.l,'>l 
178.1)14 
302, 4  ss 
3,029.227 
6.763,403 
938,492 
3.706.560 
6^889 

148.803 
1,697.130 
6.520.240 

42.075 
758,153 
940.292 
375 
226,157 
214,497 
1.107,730 
318,211 
15.221 
86.214 


178.5SS 
6,491,251 
lai.lO'J 
637,062 
445.000 


163,9ns 

268,676) 


1109,964.903 
419,175.000 
28,455,200 
99,673,400 
142.083.711 
30.460,168 
24.864,300 
957.859 
6,575.000 
1.231.019 
16,9601 


40o.4SG,777 
M9.1H1.6S7 

89,905,483 
128.328.487 

63.206.041 

166.321.213 
53.610.563 
13,846,072 
18.336.990 
71,346,100 

804,051 

18,185 
102.315 

33.439 
914,010 

52.946 
1,5;54,305 
67,r>00 
291,747 
5.906.738 
10.706.466 
1,028.157 
4,432.066 
BMWl 

900.737 

2,373.S0.'S 
6.156.755 

62, 60:^ 
2,13h,273 
679,447 
8,300 
424,002 
301.604 
1.163.375 
345.509 
37,860 
19.676 
215.925 
2si),,'i29 
6,S'J4.134 
249.466 
862.002 
869.957 


0.1. 2R2 
614.370 


1910 


1140,735.607 
4UM»i2.4S0 
30.854,500 
96.269.100 
137,180,257 
32,756,976 
27,267,732 
958,153 
8,955,700 
1h»8.090 
96,277 


1011 


186.7 16.575 
327.334,624 
32.015.700 
96.890.000 
137.164.092 
36.527,670 
30,964,794 
977,989 
8,084,000 
1,380.556 
40,800 


409.281,719:451.375,810 
100.275.302  175.189,392 
99.742,701  84,130,849 


1012  I 


127.899.688 
70,756.158 

170,115.974 
68.752,092 
14,088.039 
21.037.630 
76.620,684 

706.294 

15,077 
113,574 

94.943 
998,694 

62.305 
1.201,842 
31,684 
430.196 
6.523.029 
10.017.000 
977,978 
4.605.112 
7,900,844 

121,746 
2,141,654 
5.238.945 

6S.357 
3,080,070 
716,258 
2.729 
602,452 
293,709 
1.516,711 
335,443 
74,658 
22.892 
186,765 
337.097 
6,357.590 
193,757 
684,213 
798,180 


12.006 
807.307 


134,044.752 
74.621.534 

162.236,181 
66,705,136 
13,689,054 
21.168.583 
77.106,667 

007.316 

6,778 
121,748 
88.399 
914,991 

73.406 
1.569.151 
110,902 
611.447 
6.462.035 
11.900.693 
1,164,871 
4.787.049 
8,846,609 

122,792 
)7M883 


119.935 
3,991,109 
760,649 

1.629 

579,008 
383.124 
1,543.733 

288,465 
75.000 
24,5SG 
114.918 
355.S04 
6,837,888 
155.122 
1,032,732 
613,286 


802 
407,985 


$107,050,153 
420.503,388 
39,197,r>00 
93,451,500 
206,139.338 
37,385,550 
44,699,166 
1.053.941 
15.089,380 
1.311.348 
46,778 


517,983.446 
177,622.626 
111,736,690 
163.802,834 
84,669,067 

172.811,275 
67,461.513 
13,070,114 
93,081,665 
78,384.672 

916.880 

6,652 
137,800 
86,687 
289,918 

190.757 
1,127,813 
136,201 
769,163 
6,503.908 
11.075.774 
1.334.250 
6.266,499 
9,409.772 


I 


163,313 
10,069,588 


87,959 
4,620,731 
768,932 
2,753 
520.662 
305,522 
1,430,741 
207,033 
10.5.120 
15.723 
19,942 
331,890 
6.615.671 
191.685 
1,050,693 
656.270 


502.158 


Co)  '*8pot"  viliM.  that  ii.vftliMftttlio  point  of  prodoetioa. 
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XX.   THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES.  1900-12 
{United  SUUm  Geological  Survey) 


Metalb: 
CoppEii  (pounds): 

ALuka  

Ariiona  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho  

Michigan  

Montana  

Nevada.  

New  Mexico  

Tennessee  

Utah  

Gold  (fine  ounces): 

Alaska  

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho.  

Montana  

Nevada  

New  Mexico  

OrcRon  

tkjuth  Dakota  

Utah  

Wa.HhinRton.  

Othor  states  

Iron  Ore  (long  tons): 

Alabama  

Michigan .  

Minnoitota  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Tennessee  

Virginia.  .  

Wi.s<;on8in  

Ikon,  I'lo  (long  tons) : 

Alabama.  

Illinoi.i  

New  York  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Tennessee  

Virginia  

Lead  (iihort  tons): 

Colorado  

Idaho  

Missouri  

Utah  

Wi8Con.sin  , 

Silver  (fine  ounces) : 

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho  

Michigan  

Montana  

Nevada  , 

New  Mexico  , 

South  Dakota  

Texas  

Uuh.  

Wa.shinKton  , 

Zinc  (short  tons): 

Colorado  , 

Kansas  

Missouri  

Montana  

New  Jersey  

Utah  

Wisconsin  


1900 


I18.317.7(i4 
2S.5 11.225 
7.826.l>4') 
290,162 
145,401, 4ys 
270,73S.4S9 
407,5.15 
4,109,400 


18,354,720 

395.271 
202.S.% 
705,109 
l,3iM.022 
83,433 
227,206 
97,050 
40.292 
S1.9S0 
298.842 
192,155 
34,743 
16,278 

2,759.247 
9,920,727 
9,834.399 
344,247 
441,485 
877,084 
594,171 
(0921. 821 
740,105 

1.184,337 
1,303,383 
292.827 
2,470,910 
0,305,935 
302,190 
490,017 

82,137 
85,444 


48,044 


2.995,500 
941,400 
20,483,900 

0,429.100 
102.000 
14.195.400 

1,358,700 
434,300 
530.200 
477.400 

9.267,000 
224,500 


1905 


4,900,SGG 
226,854.401 
I0,097,4s<l 
9,404.8;{() 
7,.32 1,585 
2.30.287.992 
314.750.582 
413.292 
5,334,192 


54,083,500 

722,026 
1.30,192 
928,000 
1,243.291 
52,032 
236,520 
259,240 
12,858 
60,222 
334,400 
248,091 
17,899 
19,6-15 

3,782,831 
10.885,902 
21,735,182 
.026.271 
1.139.937 
808.717 
734,770 


859.283 

1.604,062 
2.034. 4  H.3 
1,198.008 
4.580,110 
10.579.127 
372.092 
510,210 

56,638 
99,027 
(0104,058 
44,996 


1909 


62,130 
14,741 


2,605,700 
1.082.000 
12.942.S(X) 
8.125.000 
253.(HX) 
13.4.'>4.700 
5.863..500 
354,900 
179,000 
417,200 
10,319,800 
119,400 

G,.599 
114,287 
11,844 


4,057,142 
291,110,298 
53,508.708 
11,485,631 
7,090,132 
227,005,923 
314,858,291 
53,849,281 
5,031.130 
19,207,747 
101.241,114 

984,015 
127,082 
1,001.025 
1,050,923 
05.031 
1S1.427 
792.752 
12.2.30 
40.104 
318.026 
203.836 
20.754 
0.333 

4, .32 1.252 
11.900,384 
28,975,149 
543,720 
1,015.333 
006,889 
657,795 
837,847 
1,067,436 

1.763.017 
2.407.150 
1,733,675 
5,551,545 
10,918,824 
333,845 
391,134 

29,326 
97,183 
142,650 
64,534 
3,238 

2,523,600 
2.304 .9(KJ 
8.840.300 
0.755.900 
217.000 
12.034.500 
10.119,200 
324,200 
196,300 
408,100 
10,551,100 
75,200 

20,121 
9,185 
140.070 
4,725 

16.035 
5.900 

20,381 


1910 


4.311.02(: 
297.250,538 
45,760,200 
9,307.497 
6,877,615 
221.462,984 
283,078,473 
04,494,640 
3,784,609 
10,691,777 
125,185,455 

787,148 
165,113 
988.854 
992,967 

50,113 
179,974 
913,015 

23,084 

32,960 
260,260 
208,027 

38,992 
8.431 

4,801.275 
13,303.900 
31.900.769 
521.832 
1.287.209 
739.799 
732.247 
903.377 
1.149,551 

1.909.770 
2.0O<),335 
1.895.018 
5,58-1.279 
11,014.052 
400,269 
402.025 

35.685 
99.924 
161.059 
57,081 
3.884 

2.655.700 
1.791.r»00 
8.523.000 
7.027,000 
262,200 
12,282.900 
12.300.(KK) 
779.000 
120.(>00 
364.400 
10.445.900 
204,900 

23.238 
10.220 
140.652 
12.408 
20.217 
7.221 
19,752 


1911 


22.314.889 
Z«i.202,532 
35.835.651 
9.791.861 
4.514.116 
218.185.236 
271.814.491 
05.561,015 
2.860.400 
18.965.143 
142.340,215 

774.144 
142,938 
982,544 
926.568 
56.563 
153.341 
917.605 
30.955 
28.988 
359.444 
227.834 
24.407 
23.&47 

3.955.582 
8,945.103 
23.398.406 
359.721 
1,057.984 
514.929 
469.728 
610.871 
559,763 

1.617.150 
2,036,081 
1.537,201 
5.371,378 
9,581.109 
297.594 
306.789 

34.840 

136.278 
178.868 
68.248 
3.353 

1,594.428 
2,727.336 
7.530.940 
7.507,802 
507.234 
11,110.778 
10.051.571 
1.142.335 
206,188 
442.486 
12,679.633 
142,196 

42,233 
6,843 
127,540 
22.115 
15,128 
7.004 
31.809 


1012 


31.936M 

31^16,4" 

7,182.H 

231,112.  

308.770.826 
83.413.90Q 
29.170,400 
I8.3li.'i.2fii 
I32.150iQS 

831. 981 
183.117 
967.887 
906.606 
67.810 
179,371 
056.722 
36.506 
36.74t 
378.470 
208.623 
33.023 
33352 

4.776.545 
12.797.468 
34.249^U 

1.167!SI 
522.172 
4163S5 
412.530 

1.152.250 

1.987.753 
2.806.37A 
1.973.or~ 
7.127.1: 
12.437.e 

339 J! 

328.f 


37.621 
142.( 
177.( 

70.1 
2.581 


1 


3.445.500 
1.384.800 
7.033.111 
7.862.g« 

543.500 
12.524.000 
13.851.400 
1.460.800 

205.800 

379300 
13.076.700 

350300 

60.841 
5.668 
149.557 

14.196 

16.941 
7.7« 

34,lW 
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XX.  THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES, 


IMO 


1905 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1913 


Non-Metaxk 
Cement  (barrelij^: 
CalifomiA. 

IlUnois.  

ladiaaft  

Iowa  

Kftfisftfl 

Micbisan  

Miflsouri  

New  Jersey  , 

New  York  

PeDDnrlvania  

Coal  (uorl  tOMi): 


44.5G5 
240.442 
30.000 


1.225.429 
1. Mo.  500 
3,127,042 


3.936,5S1 
4,241.392 
7.026,081 


5.805.098 
4.459,450 
7.218.199 


80.000 
664,750 


Colorado ........... 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Maryland  


MiMOuri 
Montana  

New  Mexico  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Pennsj  l-  /  A  nth  

vania:  \Bitum... . 

TaDBASMa  ..••«*«••• . 

Texas  

Utiftli  >■•■*■••«•••••< 

Virginia  

WashinfEton  

Weat  Virginia  

Wyoming  

CoKB  (short tana): 

Alabama  

Colorado  (j)  

Illin<MS  «... . 

New  Maiioo  

Oliio  

Pennsylraiiia  

Tennessee  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Natural  Gab  (values): 

California  

Illinois  

Indiana  


1,169.212 
465.832 
4,984.417 

8,394,275 
1.447.945 

5,244,361 
2.i.7(j7,'J.sl 
6.484. (»NG 
5.202.939 
4.407.870 
5.328.964 
4,024,688 
849.475 
3.M0.I03 
1.661.775 
1,299.299 
18.988,150 
1,922.298 
67,367.915 
79,842.32t 
3,509.502 
968,373 
1.147,027 
2,393.754 
2,474.093 
22,647.207 
4.014.602 

2,110337 
•18.7U 


NewYotk  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Pennsylvania  

West  Virginia  

pKTROLauM  (bbla.): 

CaUfomia  

Colorado  

lUinoia  

Tncfiana  

Kansas  

Louisiana  

New  Yofk«*«»«*.  • . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Pennsylvania.  

Texas  ..«••. 

West  Virginia  


44.774 
72,116 
13.357.295 
475,432 
685.156 
2.858499 

•79.083 
1,700 

7.254,539 
356.900 
8S5.367 

2,178.234 


10.215.412 

2,959.032 

4,324.484 
817.385 
200 
4,874.392 
74,714 


22.362.730 
0^72 


836,039 
16.195.675 


230.686 

2,773,283 

3.879.542 
3.(354.777 
2.111,411 
13,813,487 

11366,069 
1.934.673 
8326,429 

38,434.363 

11.895,252 
6.798,009 
6,423.079 

8.432,523 
5.108.539 

1«473311 
8,963378 
1348382 
1,649,983 

25.552.950 
2.924.427 

77.659.850 
118,413.637 
6,706,690 
1300.684 
1,332372 
4,275.271 
2.864.926 

37,791.580 
5.002,021 

2,570.986 
1,378,824 
10,307 
89,638 
277,130 
20.573.736 
468,092 
1,499.481 
8300398 

8133.696 

7323 
3394.134 
2361336 
623351 

5.721.462 
130,137 
19.197.336 
10,075,804 

33,427,473 
370.238 
181.0H4 
10,964.247 
/12.01 3.495 
8,910.416 
1,117.582 
10,340,660 
(ff) 

10.437,195 
28.136.180 
11.678.110 


5.334.299 
3.212.751 

3,445.(J76 
4,040.322 
2,139,Siv4 
22.809,014 

13.703.450 
2.877,157 

10.716.980 
50,904,990 

14334359 
7,757.702 
6.980,478 

10,697.384 
4.U23.24I 
1.784.692 
3.756.530 
2.553,940 
2,801,128 

27,939.641 
3,119,377 

81. 070.359 
137,966,791 
6.358,045 
1,824.440 
2.266309 
4.752317 
3.602363 

51349,220 
6,393,109 

3,085324 
1,251,805 
1.276,956 
373.967 
222,711 
24,905.525 
261,808 
1,347.478 
8348348 

$446,933 
644,401 
1.616.903 
8393346 
1322.666 
9.960.0.^8 
1,806,193 
20,475.207 
17,538,505 

55,471.601 
310,861 

30,808.339 
2396386 
1.263.764 
3.059.531 
1, 134.897 

10,632,793 

47,859318 
9.299.403 
9,534.467 

10.745.092 


5.655.808 
3,687.719 
4,465,589 
4.184,698 

3.290,350 
20,075,978 

16,111.462 
1.906,958 

11,973,736 

45.900,240 

18,389.815 
7.928,120 
4,921.451 

14.023,319 
5.217.125 
1.534.067 
2.982.433 
2.920.970 
3,508.321 

34.209,668 
2.646.226 

84.485.236 
150,521.526 
7.121,380 
1392,170 
2317309 
6,607.997 
3311.899 

61.671.019 
7.533,088 

3.249.027 
1.316.211 
1,514304 
401,646 
282.315 
26.315.607 
322.756 
1,403.655 
8308350 

8476.097 

613.042 
1.473.403 
7.755.367 
1.678.720 

8,626.95-4 
3.490.701 
21.475.057 
23.810.5.53 

73.ai0.560 
239.794 

33,143362 
2.159,725 
1,128.668 
6.8-11.395 
1.053.838 
9.916.370 

52.028.718 
8,794.662 
8.899.266 

11.753.071 


6,317,701 
4,582,341 
7,407330 
1.052.590 
4.871.003 
3.686,716 
4,114.859 
4.411,890 
3,314.217 
26,804,679 

15.021,421 
2.106.780 
10,157.^ 
53,679,118 

14.201.355 
7.331,648 
0,178,728 

14.049.703 
4,685.795 
1.476.074 
3336.107 
2,976,358 
3,148.168 

30,759,986 
3,074.242 

90.464.067 
144. .56 1.257 
6,433. 15«; 
1374,603 
2318.175 
6,864.667 
3.572,815 

69,831,580 
6.744.864 

2.761.521 
1.177.U23 
1,610312 
381,927 
311,382 
21.923.936 
.330.418 
010,411 
2391349 

$800,714 
687.726 
1.192.418 
4354334 
1.418,767 
9,367..347 
0,731,770 
18.010,796 
28,451.907 

81.134.391 
226.926 
31317338 
1.096380 

1 .278319 
10.720,420 
952.516 
8.817.112 
56.0)0,6,37 
8.248.1.58 
9,526.474 
9.795.464 


5.974.290 
4.299.357 
0.924,124 
3328.192 

3,225.040 
3,494,621 

4.355.741 
4,240.803 
4.492,806 
20.441,338 

16.100.600 
2,100,819 
10.977324 
59.885.220 

15.285.718 
7.289,529 
0,980,182 

10,490,521 
4.964,038 
1,206330 
4,339.850 
3,048.495 
3.536,824 

34  ..528.727 
3.075.418 

84, 301, .598 
101,865.488 
0.473,228 
2.188.612 
3.016.149 
7.840.638 
3.360.932 

66.786.687 
7,368.124 

2,975.489 
972,941 

1.764344 
418308 

388.669 
27.438.693 
370.076 
967.947 
2305.9M 

81.134.456 
616,467 
1314395 
4364.706 

2.343.379 

11.891.299 
7.406,528 
22.823.725 
29.064,968 

86,4.50.767 
206.052 
28,601.308 
970.009 
1.592.796 
0363.439 
874.128 
y8,060,007 
51.427.071 
7,837.948 
11.735.0.57 
12,128.962 


a  IneladM  produeUon  of  Indiana,   b  Includes  production  of  Minnesota,   e  Inohidea  pro- 
dmtfani  of  entire  Misajasippi  Valley,   d  IncIudM  pimduction  of  Utah,   e  Includes  prodaetioii_of 
TaniMSMe.  /Inolodea  production  of  Oklahoma.  Included 
dudea  production  for  Koitli  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Yiiglaii.  y  IiNlttdai  pfoduBtioii  «l  MtoMnn. 


wilh  figures  for  Kani 
tflnolttdes  production 


of 


hln- 
WesI 
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XX.    THE  mNERAL  INDUSTRIES 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS,  1900-13 

iU.  S.  Statistical  Abttract) 
(000  omitted) 


Aluminium  

AutlmoDy  (ore  and  metal)  

Aabestofl,  unmanufactured  

Manufactures  of  

Bismuth  

C«ment  

Claya  or  earths  

Coal  

Coke  

Copper  (includinK  oro  and  matt«) . 

Sianufnctun'8  of  

Emory  and  other  abrasives  

Phosphutos,  crude  

Gold  

Iron  and  Steel: 

Iron  ore  

Pig  iron,  includinK  ferrosilicoa. . 

Scrap  iron  and  steel  

Manufactures  of  

Lead,  ore  and  base  bullion  

Pig  and  manufactured  

Manganese,  oro  and  oxide  of  

Marble  and  manufactures  of  

Nickel  ore  and  matte  

Oils,  mineral  

PI  as  tor  rock  

Platinum  

Salt  

Bilver  

Sulphur  

Talc  

Tin  

Zinc,  ore  

Manufactures  of  

EXPOHTS: 

Aluminium  and  manufactures  of . . 
Asbestos  and  manufactures  of ...  . 
Asphaltuiu  and  manufactures  of. . 

Cement  

Coal  

Coke  

Copper,  ore  and  matte  

Manufactures  of  

Emery  and  corundum  

Gold  

Graphite  

Iron  and  Steel: 

Iron  ore  

Pig  iron  

Scrap  iron  and  steel  

Manufacturt>s  of  

Lead,  manufactures  of  

Marble  and  Stone: 

Unmanufactured  

Manufactures  of  

Nickel,  nickel  oxide  and  matte.  . . 

Manufactures  of  

Oils,  mineral  

Phosphate  rock  

plaster  of  Paris  

Platinum  

Quicksilver  

Salt. 


Silver  

Tin,  scrap  

Manufactures  of. 
Sine,  ore  and  dross. 

Manufactures  of . 


1900 


$341 

293 
15 
225 


1,035 
4,470 
23L' 
3.032 
12,457 
201 
504 
44,573 

1,497 
2.109 
662 

IT.SOO 
3,128 
27 
2.093 
812 
1,()7U 
220 
242 
1.832 
625 
35»256 
1.224 
1 

19.104 


171 

244 
93 
121 
103 
19,.'>02 
1,233 
1.009 
57,852 
170 
4S,2t^6 
21 

79 


749 
118.039 
205 

120 
1.556 
1.219 


76.011 
6.376 


01 

650 
55 
56.712 
44 
3S7 
1.205 
1.660 


1905 


S3'i3 

7ua 
aa 

305 
1.276 
1.272 
3,900 

835 
4.802 
19.942 

309 

750 
53,048 

1,070 
2,9S9 
174 
20,:wG 
3.t}10 
290 
l.OOl 
1.308 
1.205 
494 
301 
1.9.59 
496 
27.4  S4 
1,094 
47 
23,378 
229 
60 

175 
234 
291 
1.484 
29,158 
2,228 
1,3,38 
80.225 
347 
92,594 
43 

581 

828 
270 
133,030 
499 

227 
1.055 
3.190 
97 
79.793 
6380 
10 
10 
653 
190 
48348 
29 
721 
1.705 
1,319 


1909 


S815 
1.021 
220 
274 
712 
1.777 
3,518 
777 
8,097 
29,378 
285 
137 
44,003 

2,714 
3,509 
01 
18,869 
4.436 
234 
1.243 
1,230 
2.544 
329 
356 
1382 
428 
43.954 
2.402 
93 
20.007 
1.027 
219 

341 
208 
425 
1.143 
37,310 
2.752 
1.417 
85.200 
692 
01,631 
293 

1,264 

816 
407 
143.727 
681 

239 
950 
3,395 
12 
105.999 
8.105 
14 
14 
153 
237 
65,082 
104 
772 
1.099 
371 


1910 


$551 

1,122 
209 
316 
602 

2,076 

4.409 
521 

9,272 
30,938 
473 
152 
43,339 

6.703 
0.2S9 
1.507 
33.213 
3,043 

279 
1.592 
1.652 
3.018 

610 

426 
3.345 

395 
46.217 
2,026 

116 
30,869 
1.139 

870 

666 
312 
702 
2.292 
40.512 
3.077 
1.304 
88.004 
872 
118,663 
302 

1.037 
1,353 
281 
177,497 
481 

413 

1.034 
4.532 
80 
99.090 
7,454 
6 
43 
250 
280 
65,286 
64 
879 
881 
196 


1911 


$641 

1.318 
293 
321 
324 

2,107 

5.018 
558 

7.059 
32.013 
602 


73,607 

6.691 
6,050 
304 
29,023 
4.038 
107 
1.453 
1.477 
3.940 
2.143 
422 
3,983 
401 
45.937 
3,108 
83 
37,935 
937 
282 

1.330 
404 

868 
4.349 
45.013 
3.300 
1,095 
103.813 
1.3.17 
22.500 
407 

2.496 
2.475 

794 
227.454 

729 

007 
1.082 
6.004 
252 
98.115 
9.008 
10 
105 
20 
329 
64,749 
46 
099 
049 
829 


1912 


$2,008 

693 
1,378 
336 
305 
108 
2.030 
3,722 
208 
9.3G3 
35.843 


48,936 

6.119 
3,079 

151 
22,720 
3.834 

109 
1,292 
1.384 
4.505 
3.054 


6.013 
364 
47,050 
3.919 
117 
46.214 
727 
719 

1,144 

520 
1.170 
5.083 
62.048 
2,938 
3,123 
113.958 
1.054 
57.,328 
452 

2.806 
2.058 
1,196 
264.299 
626 

688 
1.179 
8,749 
42 

112,472 
8.982 
20 
178 
14 
383 
64390 
77 
1.234 
955 
1,350 


1.046 
688 
1.640 

6322 
65,097 
3,318 
2.968 
140,104 
2.331 
77.782 
4M 

3.684 
4.141 
1.436 
304.605 
S8Q 
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General  Condition  Dnring  the  Year. 
~The  aetmty  in  manufactures  which 
cTinrnctrrirnrl  ]{W2  \vn=^  innintainn<i 
during  the  lii&t  part  of  1013.  Trade 
journals  recorded  a  steady  conserva- 
tive expansion.  In  iiie  West  and 
Fouth  tnrrc  "^vas  apparent  a  spirit 
of  opt  im  18111  as  to  the  future,  based 
largely  on  the  fine  crop  outlook  for 
cotton  and  wheat.  A  conservative 
fcelinjr  developed  in  tho  early  Spring, 
espefinlly  in  the  eastern  states,  where 
manufactures  predominate.  The  re- 
newed war  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
put  a  strain  on  intenuitional  markets, 
but  apparently  had  no  effect  on  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  United 
States.  The  revolution  in  Mexico, 
the  flood  disasters  in  Ohio  nnd  Indi- 
ana, and  the  great  storms  through- 
out the  Middle  West  during  Mtreh 
temporarily  interrupted  trader  and 
bad  some  retarding;  effect  on  manu- 
factures. The  hurricanes  and  floods, 
however,  created  an  unusual  demand 
for  rails,  bridge  work,  and  other 
structural  material  to  replace  flood 
damage.  With  the  assembling  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  there  de- 
veloped the  usual  tendency  for  con- 
sumers to  curtail  their  orders  pend- 
ing taritT  revision.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  general  opinion  that  there  never 
had  been  a  more  convenient  time  for 
testing  the  effect  on  American  manu- 
factures of  a  low  tariff.  The  pros- 
pects of  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff, 
flOweTer,  necessarily  had  a  retarding 
effect  on  manufactures.  There  was  a 
distinct  slowing  down  noticeable  in 
tome  industries  during  March.  By 
the  latter  part  of  April  manufacturers 
were  glad  to  accept  orders  for  prompt 
delivery  where  they  were  inclined  to 
be  independent  80  days  earlier.  By 
May  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in 
orders  for  iron  and  steel  and  as  abate 


ment  of  activity.  The  conservatism 
was  more  pronounced  in  the  industrial 

'ind  financial  East,  while  in  the  agri- 
cultural West  and  South  there  -^vas 
a  marked  feeling  of  confidence.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  tho  textile  macliinery  was 
idle,  pending  an  adjustment  of  the 
tariff.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  im- 
ports of  articles  free  of  dnty,  many  of 
which  formed  the  raw  material  for 
manufactures.  The  tariff  law  was  ap- 
proved Oct.  3,  but  its  effect  had,  ap- 
parently, been  largely  discounted,  and 
there  was  no  appreciable  chnTirrp 
industrial  activities.  In  the  mean- 
time the  prospect  of  legislation  regu- 
lating banking  and  currency  had  cre> 
ated  a  tendency  nmong  banking  in- 
stitutions to  strengthen  their  re- 
sources. Interest  rates  were  some- 
what higher  than  in  1912,  loans  were 
not  80  freely  made,  and  tl^crr  T'n>^  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers to  reduce  their  stock  of  goods. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  decline  in 
business  confidence  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced, which  contrasted  with  the  op- 
timism that  was  evident  during  the 
preceding  year.  (Sec  also  I,  Ameri" 
ran  Jliitnry;  and  XUI,  Eomomio  Com* 
dt/ions.) 

The  liabilities  InToIved  in  the  fail- 
ures in  manufacturing  enterprises  for 

each  quarter  were  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  those  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1912.  For  the  first  quar- 
ter  this  excess  amounted  to  $4,028,- 
510,  for  the  second  tr.  ^n  t'^.f^'^S,  for 
the  third  to  $8,085,7^4.  VVlule  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  failures 
in  manufacturing  industries  were 
prenf('«t  dnring  the  firpt  three  months, 
they  were  too  large  during  the  en- 
tire year  to  be  viewed  with  equanim- 
ity. This,  with  the  higher  mon^ 
rates,  tariff  trouble^  unoertalAties  of 
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bnriV  in;:'  logislation,  and  declining  |  prnpitinn-  rln^n  (Sw  alio  JLUI^ 
business  did  not  bring  the  year  to  a  |  Economic  Conditions,) 


FAILURES  IN  MANUFACTURINQ 
(Dun**  Amim) 


1012 

1013 

lyi2 

1913 

1.082 
911 

1.052 
997 
973 

$25,706,157 
19.407.064 

2O,.^7f>.101 

$30,tKi4.6<>7 
24.858.ti02 
28.6{M.925 

2.S39 

3.022 

S65.e93.312 

SSi.16S.194 

Thp  probability  of  increased  com- 
petition from  manufacturers  in  for- 
eign countries,  following  the  reduction 
in  duties,  directed  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  greater  efllcicncy  in  produc- 
tion, and  there  was  a  noticeable  in- 
creese  in  the  demand  for  information 
concerning  the  requirements  of  foreign 
markets.  Attonfion  \vns  dircctrd  more 
pointedly  than  ever  before  to  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  were  too  prone  to 
he  content  with  mcrting  the  require- 
ments of  a  domestic  market  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  furnish  op- 

Sortunity  for  indefinite  expansion, 
echnical  journals  and  Oovemment 


publications  confn?iiin;T  informatioB 
concerning  the  requirements  ol  the 
foreign  markets  were  in  greater  de- 
mand. The  possibility  of  successful 
competition  in  other  countrie'?  with 
their  domestic  manufactures  or  with 
their  trade  in  non-manufaetariag 
countries  wna  apparently  reeelTing 
more  genorni  cnnr^iderntion. 

Magnitude  of  the  Manufacturing 
Indnstryw — ^The  steady  adTanoe  and  at 
time?  ]ihf^nomenal  incrca.so  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  Statu 
during  the  past  63  years  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  tabnlar  state- 
ment. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1S49-1913 


Ybas 

Number 
of  EcUb- 
lithmeaU 

Earners 
(Average 
Nuflftber) 

rrimscy 
Power 

Cftpital 

(ooo 
omitted) 

Wnfcn 
(000 
omitted) 

Materials 

(000 
omitted) 

Value 
of  ProducU 
(000 
omitted) 

1913(e«tiin«te) 

310.340 

7.532.376 

22.82.'>.r>ll 

$23,030,421 



f4 ,080,312 

$15.0of),R57 

52.1.374. .^71 

1909  

208.491 

6,615,(H() 

ls.*.7,').;i7r. 

18.428.270 

3.427.038 

12.142.791 

20.r,72.052 

IQM  

216.180 

5.468.383 

13.487.707 

12.675.581 

2.610,445 

8.500.208 

14.793,003 

1890  

207.514 

4.712.763 

10,097.893 

8.97.^256 

2.008.361 

6,575.861 

11.406.017 

1889  

206.7.30 

3.703.629 

."..0.18.635 

6.108.970 

1.594.239 

4.703.372 

8.309.723 

1870  

176.887 

2.545.490 

3.410.8.37 

2.697.665 

873.074 

3.272.088 

5,093.932 

1 8(t9  .•«••«•.. 

T>.i.7r).-. 

1,882.931 

2.346,142 

2,0,'>4.2(>'.l 

719.072 

2.380.930 

119..%<4 

1.159.8.59 

929.145 

325,949 

993.645 

1.764.103 

100.614 

846.564 

I 

406,306 

204.021 

686.287 

037,734 

PsR  Cr.sT. 

or  Incrbase 

1004-1913. . . . 

43  6 

37.7 

69.2 

81.7 

56.3 

77.1 

71.5 

16.6 

16.0 

22.3 

25.0 

10,1 

34.0 

22.7 

1899-1909. . . . 

20.4 

40.4 

84.0 

106.3 

70.6 

R4.7 

81.3 

1904-1909  

24  2 

21.0 

38.5 

46.4 

31  3 

42.9 

.39  7 

1899-1904  

4.2 

16.0 

33.6 

41.2 

30.0 

29.3 

20.7 

1889-1899 

0  4 

27.2 

70.0 

46.9 

26.0 

.{9.8 

37  3 

1879-1889  

16  9 

45.5 

74  1 

126.5 

S2.6 

43.7 

63. 1 

1869-1879  

-8.7 

35.2 

45.4 

31  3 

21 .3 

37  4 

27  7 

1859-1869.... 

62.1 

62.3 

1 

121.1 

120.9 

139.6 

126.2 

1840-1860. . . . 

18.8 

37.0 

1 

87.6 

60.8 

86.8 

88.1 

Smr    Exrludes  ataiiBtics  for  all  induittiss  wliieb  are  prinurfly  Of  wholly  of  Uw  oatws  of 

h&od,  building,  or  neighborhood  iodustriee. 
'Nolvspoited. 
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Tkt  inoreaiia  In  mStam  as  tbown  io  ( 
lliii  ttatanent  are  affected  by  the 

change  from  currency  to  the  gold 
standard  between  1869  and  1879,  and 
by  the  inerease  in  prices  during  recent 
years.  Prices  per  unit  for  manufac- 
tured products  in  1013  were  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  lor  any'  of 
tJie  preeeding  years.  The  mtmber  of 
wage  earnors  employed  and  the  horse 
power  of  the  enfjines,  electric  motors, 
etc.,  however,  show  a  marvelous  in- 
erease since  1840,  when  the  first  repre- 
sentative statistics  were  collected  for 
the  entire  country. 


Inereaae  fn  Popvlatloii  aoA  If tsii« 

factures. — A  comparison  of  the  value 
of  manufactures  with  the  population 
is  necessarily  affected  by  increase  or 
decrease  in  prices.  To  some  extent  it 
is,  therefore,  misleading,  but  the  per 
capita  values  and  percentages  of  in- 
crease in  population  and  value  of 
mannfaetnred  products  given  In  the 
following  statement  for  the  years 
IS.'iO  to  1013,  show,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try have  Increased  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  increase  in  the 
population: 


TOTAL  AND  PEK  CAPITA  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURES.  1850-1913 


Ybab 

population 

M  Aimr  AcnTBSs, 
Valcb  or  Pboductb 

Per  Ckmt.  Incbeabb 

Amount 

Per 
Capita 

Popula- 
tion 

Manufacturt'8, 
Value  of 
Products 

97,163.330 

$25,374,571,000 

$2t)l 

5.6 

22.7 

91.972.266 

20.622.052.000 

225 

9.2 

39.7 

1MB  

84,219.878 

14,793,903.000 

176 

10.8 

89.7 

1900  

75.994.57.^ 

11.406.027.000 

150 

20.7 

37.8 

1890  

«2.947,71t 

8.309.723.000 

132 

25.5 

63.1 

1880  

5().ir,,-,7H3 

5.09 3.0 22. fKX) 

102 

30.1 

27.7 

1870 ..••«••«•... 

:is,.-):.,s,;j7i 

3.989.H43.00() 

103 

22.6 

126.2 

31. 443.321 

1,764,103,000 

5ft 

85.0 

88.1 

23.191.876 

937.734,000 

40 

NOTB. — Population  for  the  decennial  years  is  the  censilfl  pO|Ndatioik;  for  1906  Mid  1918 
H  it  the  eetimated  midyMur  population  m  of  date,  July  1. 

Value  of  produete  of  manufacture  ia  for  the  calendar  year  preoedinc  the  population  jear 
except  for  1913,  which  Utier  ia  ertimated  on  berii  of  the  avecase  anniial  inoieaae  for  the  pr»* 

ceding  semi-decade. 


The  census  of  population  and  manu- 
factures of  1850  pave  a  per  capita 
value  of  $40.  With  the  exception  of 
1880  over  1870,  when  the  per  capita 
▼alue  waa  affected  by  the  change  from 
the  currency  to  the  gold  standard, 
there  was  a  steady,  and  at  times  a 
very  large,  increase  in  this  ralue.  The 
largest  amount,  $261,  ia  ahown  for 
1913. 

The  Tarifi  and  Manufactnrea.— The 
tariff  law  approved  Oct.  3  made  a 

number  of  important  reductions  in  the 
duty  on  the  raw  nmtorial  n«od  in 
manufactures,  as  well  as  on  the  fin 
{shed  producto  of  many  of  the  impor- 
tant industries.  The  free  li.'^t  has 
been  greatly  extended.  The  testinuiny 
of  manufacturers  and  others  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ehows  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  the  n  diiction  in  duties 
will  have  on  domestic  production. 


Many  manufacturers  eontoided  that 

the  cost  of  manufacture  wa.s  so  much 
less  in  European  countries  that  any 
material  reduction  in  the  tariff  would 
be  destructive  to  their  industry. 
Others  thought  the  rates  could  be 
greatly  reduced  without  serious  effect. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  production  in 
foreign  countries  and  the  United 
St.ites,  however,  was  practically  dis- 
regarded in  fixing  the  rates  of  duty. 

The  statement  on  the  opposite  page, 
comparing  the  rates  for  a  number  of 
mef:\l  ;nid  textile  products  as  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  1909  and  1913,  illustrates 
the  changes  that  characterize  the  new 
law. 

The  Textile  Industries.— Of  the 
important  factory  industries,  tiie  tex- 
tiles are  among  the  most  sensitiTS  to 

tariff  legislation.  Tlie  new  law  makes 
radieal  rediietidns  in  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  industry.  There 

n 
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XXL  MAKUFAOrUBEB 
BTAMT  METAL  AND  TEXTILE  MANUFACTUBEB 


%faeftir€»  tif: 
Pic  Iron  

Blabt  

Benms,  girders,  joiBta.  valued 

Tin  platea  

Wire  

in  plates,  sheeta,  etc 
in  sbeeta.  pipes,  etc . . , 
uuB  I — Cotton  md 
vfacturet  of: 

Cotton  thread  

Cotton  cloth  

Kottin^h.'Liii    laco  window 
curtains,  nets,  DOitings,  etc 
CUrthing.  ivmIjmiimI*  

Shirt  coUari  and  enSi  


Act  ov  1M0 


Handkerchiefs  

Stockincs,  hose  and  half-hosc 

Underwear  of  every  descrip- 
tion   

Cotton  table  damask  

BoHBDUUI  J— 'Flax,  hemp,  and 
JuU,  ami  mauMfaeturt  </.* 

Flaz,  not  hackled  or  drened 

Ilcmp,  not  hackled  or  dressed 

8ini{lo  jute  yams  not  finer 
than  6  lea  or  number. . .  . 

Cables  or  cordage  of  iM/mp, 
tarred  or  untarred  

liont^  hydraulic  or  flume. . . 

Oilcloths  for  floon  

Handkerchiefs  oonipoaed  of 
flur.  hemp,  etc  

All  woven  fal>rirfl,  n.  a.  p.  f . 
BcHCDULR  K — Wool  and  Man- 
uf Oft  urea  of: 

Raw  wool  ••••••>< 

Yams  

Blankets  


Flannels  for  underwear .... 
Womou's    nnd  ehUdna't 

dress  gooda  

Ready-made  dothlng  and 

wearing  appard....  

Webbing*,  auapandera, 

braces,  etc  

Aubusson,  Axminster,  etc., 

carpets  

Saxony,  Wilton,  etc.,  velvet 


Tapeatqr  valvat  oaipata.. . .. 

r  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets. . . 
BcBKOViM  L-n8»tt  and  Silk 
^  Oood*: 

Silk,  partly  manufactured. 
Spun  silk  or  Schappe  silk 

y.irn  

Scwini^Hilk,  twist,  floes. etc. 
Silk  Rood.^.  n.  8.     f.,  woven 

in  the  piece  

Handkerrhiefij  or  muffleiB, 

hemstitched..  

Ribbons,  n .  s.  p.  f baodiflgs 
Artificial  ailk  yams.  


lb. 


A  cent  r»er  lb. 
1 .2  cents  iK>r  lb. 

40  per  cent. 
21  cent*  per  lb. 
2|«entaper]b. 


50  per  cent. 
45onitaperdo«.pl»a  j. 


Iftperaent. 


40  per  cant. 


$22.40  per  ton 
S22.60jDerton 
i  1  cent  per  lb.  plus  10  ) 
I         pareans.  ) 

2  cents  per  lb. 
15  oenta  per  lb. 


Mparonl 
46p0ro«at. 


60  eenta  per  lb.  plua 

60  per  cent. 
60  cents  per  sq.  yd.  plus 
(         40  per  cent. 
J  60  cents  ix*r  sq.  yd.  plus 
I  40  per  cent, 

i  44  cents  persq.  yd.  plus 
I  40pereent. 
i  iO  oanta  per  aq.  yd.  plua  ( 
I        40  per  oent. 
i  28  cents  per  sq.  yd.  plus 
(         40  per  cent. 
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lb. 


60  per  cent. 
SOpar  oant. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
pereent. 


9.03 
17. 7» 

23.18 
26.74 
37.64 
10.82 
40.70 


31.54 
42.75 

52.04 

50.00 

64.03 
59.27 
75.38 

GO .  2,S 
40.00 


7.21 

10.45 

26.90 


17.  S3 
15.37 
44.» 

60.00 
46.00 


43.61 
79.44 
72.69 

93.29 

99.70 

79.56 
82.07 

64.62 

60.38 

60.46 

63.05 

88.6S 

21.01 

87.00 
25.00 

64.89 

60.00 
60.00 
41.76 


Act  or  191$ 


8  per  cent- 
8  par  cant. 


12 

20  percent. 
20  per  cent. 
5pere8Dt. 
25par««at. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
Talorem. 


(  35.  40  and  / 
( 45 per  cent. ) 
30  par  oant. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
i  40  and  50  i 
«  paroaok  f 


25  per  c^nt. 
25  per  oent. 

$11. 20  per  ion 

$11.20  per  ton 

15  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 
7  centa  per  lb. 
90  par  oent. 

35  par  oent. 
40par«enk 


Free 
20  per  oent. 
25peroent. 
i  26iind35  ) 

)  per  cent,  f 

35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
35  per  oent. 

35  per  cent. 
30  par  cent. 

36  par  cant, 
aoparaanft. 
90  par  cant. 


16 


35  per  oent. 
15  per  cent. 


50  per  oant. 
40  per  oant. 
36pereani. 


t.OO 

s.oo 

12.00 
20.00 
20.00 
6.00 
25.00 


10  29 
26.44 

35.40aad4$ 

80.00 

25.00 
30.00 
40aiMiM 

25.00 
25.00 


8.67 

6.40 

16.00 


9.23 
9.23 
20.00 


40.00 


20  00 
25.00 

25  and  36 

35.00 

35.00 
35.00 

35.00 

80.00 

25.00 

80.00 

20.00 

16.00 

35.00 
15.00 

50.00 

50.00 
40.00 
86.00 
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will  undoubtedly  be  a  large  increase  in 
the  imports  and  a  retulting  keener 
competition.  The  magnitude  of  the 
interests  aflfectod  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying statement,  which  sum- 
marieee  the  latest  ofHeial  etatistiea  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  industry. 
When  operating  at  full  capacity  the 
industry  as  a  whole  gives  employment 
in  its  factories  to  approximately  a 
million  persons,  and  its  annual  prod- 
ucts are  valued  at  a  billion  dollars. 
Probably  as  many  more  persons  de- 
pend upon  the  prodnets,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  mercantile  transac- 
tions and  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
fabrics  into  clothing  and  other  flU" 
ished  articles.  In  a  measure,  to  offset 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  the  finished  products,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  material  used  in  the 
textile  industry  is  plaeed  on  the  free 

list. 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  textile 
fibers  produced  in  the  United  States 

in  1909  was  5,497,285.000  lbs.,  as  com- 
pared with  4,055,298,000  lbs.  in  1889, 
the  increase  for  the  20-year  period 
bein^  1,441,987,000  lbs.,  or  36  p«r  eent. 
During  the  same  period  the  imports 
of  textile  fibers  increased  from  557,- 
088,000  lbs.  to  1,054,546,000  lbs.,  or 
89  per  cent.;  the  exports  from  2,489,- 
050,000  lbs.  to  3,241,824.000  lbs.,  or 
30  per  cent.,  and  the  consumption  in 
the  United  b'tates  from  2,021,224,000 
lbs.  to  8,740,368,000  lbs.,  or  86  per 
cent. 

The  United  States  uses  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  production  of 
raw  silk,  ranking  next  to  China  in  the 

consumption  of  tliis  product.  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  manila  and 
sisal  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  and  twine  is  noteworthy.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  jute  im- 
ported is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunny  bagging  or  burlap,  large  quan- 
tities of  whicn  are  used  for  covering 
cotton  bales,  for  prain  sacks,  and  for 
various  other  purposes. 

The  cotton-goods  industry  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  typical  factory 
industries  in  the  United  States.  In 
1909  it  ranked  third  amonp  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  in  number  of 
wage  earners,  being  exceeded  only  by 
the  lumber  industry  and  the  foundry 
and  machine-shop  industry,  and  sev- 
enth in  value  of  products  and  in  value 
*  added  liy  auuiuf acture. 
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PBODUCnON*  IMPORTS.  BXP0RT8  AND  GON8UMPTI0N  OF 

lfl80-19U 


Cotton. 


Wool. 


Silk,  iadodiag  eoeoods 


Flu. 


Hemp. 


Jute. 


BiMi. 


Oth«r  TQieUbl*  flbcn. 


1912 
I9()*> 
1899 
ISSO 
1912 
1900 
lFi99 
18*?i9 
1912 
1909 
1S99 
1 SS9 
1912 

i9(.n> 

1S.S9 
1012 
1909 
1N99 
IKSO 
1912 
1900 
1S9<> 
18S9 
1012 
1000 
1S90 
IS  SO 
1912 
19(K> 
JS99 
1S89 
1912 
1909 

1680 


I'rAduc- 

tlOI}, 

j>fHinfls 
((KM) 

oimlt«<i) 


T.ir.n.'jos 

'>,157.WU 
4.729,9(i8 
;i.7:i0.2.'i6 

828,111 

272,191 

29j,770 


1  4,(¥>0 
■J.(KK) 
840 
241 
17.48.'^ 
7. 4  S3 
11.751 
28.022 


iMKWn 

1 

tioo  T 

pouodi 

Oiii  ntlt  \' 
t  h/^  1 1  n  rl  4 

l^t_r  U  1 1  U  S 

Vnluo 

(0(H) 

Oimntit  V 

DOtllHiH 

\  ante 
(000 

(000]^ 

f>initt<>d) 

omitted) 

((HK) 
omitted) 

fWHIftwHlj 

• 

121.»^.'»2 

$22.98" 

•«,.^f>.>,  It)/ 

2,590.913 

Srt  O'lH 

3  212  '^40 

451  746 

2.405.226 

G7.;^99 

7  <Mi  1 

3  127  G07 

243  15S 

1,923.705 

1  "^9  3 

2  472  OlS 

251  008 

1,193,399 

^\  'i ^ ■  1 1 

4  OSS 

880 

1  21Q 

412J46 

1(1')  131 

>  » r-f 

3Ji20 

690 

374.103 

'2r('2ns 

467 

26.074 

m 

17.729 

1 1  •>'><9 

110 

AJtt 

9,761 

f>.l(>f> 

23,374 

1^ 

6.377 

27!s2;i 

31.823 
28,0M 

Ml 

IKK 

11 

I6.9S1 
18^S60 

1  4k4 

1  Ajii 

l' JO 

19.724 

33*5 

65{> 

S4 

10  L  i  .  ' 

4^ 

irj2.1>»i7 

3.72S 

87« 

30 

200,379 

2;«»,032 

3,9.>*i 

«) 

1 

200.250 

202,494 

3.250 

939 

11 

201.555 

166,3(>4 

6.447 

5^ 

208.887 

10,617 

10,M3 
2^287 

M45 

05,478 
« 

7^172 

314.GG7 

17,«04 

18.032 

1,209 

326,0^ 

223.924 

11.441 

2,191 

128 

203,8^ 

172.303 

11.782 

3.120 

im3M 

i 

a 

I 

7R.010 

3.030 

2.421 

124 

73.689 

55,716 

2.157 

1.781 

89 

53,935 

37.410 

1.306 

4,1.')1 

202 

33.250 

136,060 

7J62 

lltOflS 

m 

Ijniail 

-  i^'V 

'Same  as  lom.  No  later  data  available. 
"Other  veietAUe  fiber." 


'laduded  under  "Hemp."   '  Included  under 


Cnttnn  forma  mnro  tinn  two-fhlrdfl 
of  the  total  amount  of  tibor  used  an- 
nually in  the  textile  industry.  From 
the  standpoint  of  manufactures  it  is 
tho  most  important  singl«'  nfrricul- 
tural  crop  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  capital  invpstod  in  ito  production 
probably  exrro  ls  tli.itof  tlie  factories. 
The  crop  of  1912  Av.ns  vahiod  at 
$920,630,000  and  the  amount  added 
to  this  raw  material  \jf  the  various 
mnnufncturinp  processes  in  the  fac- 
tories nnd  oil  mills  more  than  doubled 
its  value.  Making  allowance  for  the 
Bced  used  for  planting,  the  annual 
products  of  manufactures,  cnusisfinp 
in  wholo  nr  part  of  mntt-rinl  rlcrivrd 
from  the  American  cotton  crop,  reach 
a  value  of  $1,890,000,000.   A  large 


portion  of  this  valuo  created  hv 
mills  in  foreign  countries,  as  more 
than  half  the  cotton  crop  is  exported. 
But  the  fact  that  the  United  Statei 
commands  the  raw  material  gives  us 
a  great  atl vantage  if  the  reduction 
in  the  tariff  results  in  a  keener  com> 
petition.  The  consumption  in  domes- 
tic mills  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31. 
1013,  amounted  to  5,786,330  bales.  Of 
this  amount,  2,900,518  was  used  by 
the  mills  in  the  cotton-fjrowintj  states, 
and  2.S2,5.S12  bales  by  the  mills  in  all 
otlier  states.  During  recent  years  the 
{>roi<ortion  eonsuroed  in  the  sonthern 
states  has  been  constantly  inorpasinff. 
wbilr  tbr»  proportion  consumeti  in  the 
northern  and  western  states  has  de- 
creased.   The  prosperity  of  the  €0|> 
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ton  manufacture,  and  to  some  extent 
of  other  branches  of  the  textile  in* 
duatry*  depends  upon  the  mapfuitude 
of  the  cotton  crop.  Durin;^  the  past 
eight  years  the  annual  supply  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States,  inelud- 
inp  stocks  carried  over  from  the  prs- 
cedinfj  vcar,  has  varied  from  12,- 
188,000  bales  for  the  year  1909-10  to 
17,806,000  bales  for  1911-12.  The  sup- 
ply for  1912  13  was  10,220.000  bales. 
The  cstimntrd  production  for  1913-14. 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  13.077,000  bales,  as  comparerl 
•with  13,703.000  bales  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  Tho  exports  indicate  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  from  for- 


eign manufactures  for  American  cot- 
ton.  More  than  half  the  supply  for 

1012-13  was  exported,  and  if  the  pro- 
duction of  foreign  mills  is  increased 
during  the  coming  year,  larger  amounts 
will  M  exported,  as  the  statistics  for 
the  world's  production  and  eonsuni])- 
tion  indicatt^  a  ronsiderable  reduction 
in  the  world's  stocks  of  cotton. 
The  Iron  and  Steel  Indnstriet^ 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  prac- 
tically all  of  the  hrnvy  produrts  are 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  duty  on  sec- 
ondary produets  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. This  will  afToot  directly  and 
indirectly  a  great  variety  of  indus- 
tries. 


IBON  AND  STEEL  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES.  1909 


IirmismT 


Total   .. 

laduttries  malcina  omde  iron  mod  fCMl  and 

roUed  jpfodnBto  

Iron  andtlMl,  Mast  famar<-.s  

Iron  and  5t«>p|,  nteelworka  and  rolling  mills. . 
Industries   making  other  relatively  simple 

product.^  

Hnrsr-i^hocs.  

Iron  nna  ■iMj,  bolts,  auta,  waabeia,  and 

rivets  

Iron  and  su  >A,  doors  and  abattera  

Iron  and  bimI  foiaiasa  

Iron  ai^  staal.  mdla  and  apikM,  out  and 

wrOO^i  

Iron  anoatecl  pipe,  wruuj^t  

Tin  plikteaodlotnaplaU  

Wire  

Industries  making  mora  highly  dabofated 

product-^  

Ciuih  rcgiotcrs  and  calculating  nUMShine.H  . 
Cutlenr  and  tools,  noi  elsewhera  ipeeified. . 

Files  

Foundry  and  innchinf^-shon  products  

I.oconiotivea,  not  made  by  railroad  com 

pnni(*fl  ...<  

Venn,  Hteel  

Pumps,  not  including  Steam  pumps  

Safes  and  vaults  

Saws  

Scales  and  balanew.  ■ 

Screws,  machine  

Srn'w*,  w  )'!■!  .   

S<'wiiiK  iM  u  lurirH,  rrtHc!*,  niid  lit tachinrnta . 

Siiriiif",  -Ji  111.  car  and  cnrridKi'  

Stoves  and  lmn:ir<  'f,  itu-luding  gas  and  oil 

stoves   

Typewriters  and  supplies  

Vault  lights  and  venttlatoia  

Wivawock,  inofaidiag  wire  raps  and  eable. 


NuniVjcr 
of 

tablisb- 
msnts 

Earner  M 

(average 

number) 

Wages 
(000 
oo^Mad) 

1 

Valu.'  <if 

Pr<..i'r  ts  ■ 
(OUO 

onittod) 

 —  ■ 

N I  It  n\i* 

f  LI  r  t  u  r<3 

I'M  ryj 

<^  r  >  1  1  f  f     1^  1 

( .1 1  f  1 1  1  I  *  *  1 1  ; 



17,2H'J 

l,02o.(>44 

S033,f.O2 

$3,103,120 

SI. 30 1,020 

278.5f)."> 

lS7.Si()7 

1,.377.151 

399,013 

SOS 

38.42!t 

21.006 

391,429 

70,791 

44  B 

240  076 

163  200 

aoa  Ml 

600 

51,425 

80.783 

220.332 

86J08 

19 

106 

1,01 1 

858 

lOS 

11. 31.' 

5.793 

21,1  SI 

11.080 

l.»)01 

874 

.3. no: 

1.722 

172 

8,168 

5,003 

20,293 

10,053 

!i7 

2.76.'> 

\,3r,2 

8.191 

4.219 

28 

6.S17 

3.963 

80.886 

7,944 

31 

5.352 

3.311 

47.90".i 

O.dSO 

66 

18.084 

10.315 

K1.1S0 

L'.i,',il3 

10.135 

092.114 

415.012 

1.. 505.0  J 1 

895,70-1 

.')() 

7.465 

5.311 

23.7()H 

20.155 

059 

32,9'.M'. 

17.681 

53.2tj5 

34.980 

57 

4.158 

1,977 

5.091 

4.096 

13.363 

631,011 

881.680 

1,228476 

688^ 

16 

14.909 

8.914 

31.5S2 

16.522 

ft 

690 

230 

570 

481 

10_' 

2.136 

1.268 

5.5S1.' 

3.006 

42 

3,343 

2.071 

8.490 

5.048 

I'G 

•l.s.VJ 

2.s5fi 

11.535 

8,823 

87 

3.639 

2,186 

8.785 

6.061 

43 

1.087 

970 

3.014 

1.853 

11 

8.464 

1,453 

6.198 

3,890 

47 

19.296 

.  11.102 

28.262 

18.807 

r>\ 

3,196 

•  1,852 

9.005 

4,27S 

570 

37.130 

22.944 

7H.S.-);! 

49.515 

89 

9,.57S 

0.221 

15. nil 

37 

327 

227 

(.18 

GH 

12.34S 

6.331 

1  41.937 

i:..'>44 

The  T'^nitofl  St.Ttfj  It.is  nator.nl  ad- 
vantnrfps  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  not  possessed,  to  the  same 
degree,  by  aay  other  natton.  The 


supply  of  oro  and  cokinp  coal  is  prno- 
tically  unlimited,  and  in  many  lo- 
calities they  are  in  close  p*-oximity. 
The  industry  is  exeeptlonaU>  well  or- 
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METATF?  AND  TTFTSL  PRODUCTS  OTHER  THAN  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1^ 


IXOUtTBT 


ToUl  

MeUls  

Babbitt  metal  and  solder  

Braaa  and  bronte  products. . . 

Gold  and  silvrr,  rrduring  and 

Lead,  bar,  pipe,  and  shc^'t . . 

Smelting  and  refining,  cop 

Smelting  and  refining, ' 

Smelting  and  refining,  Biiie  

Smelting  and  nfioiag,  BOi  from  the  ore. . 
Metal  proaucW  

Clocica  and  watches,  including  cases  and 
materials  

Coppe  r,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  products 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures  and  lamp*  and 
reflectors  

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil  

Jewelry  

Needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes 

Silyerware  and  plated  ware  

TinfoU  

Related  induntries  

El'-c  trot. 1-1  ting  

Galvaoixing  


Number 
of  Eb- 

Eurncrs 
BUHlbeF) 

Wages 

(000 

omitted) 

V'alue  of 
Products 
(000 

Value 

Added  by 
Nl anu— 
f  acturv 

(000 
omitted) 

8,750 

248,785 

$146,333 

81,238,251 

8347,236 

1.409 

74,627 

49.411 

811,003 

132.22S 

oy  / 

IV,  1  Of 

1.021 

40,618 

23.677 

149.989 

6O.760 

«2 

456 

345 

23,611 

1,628 

.>  1 1' 

1  Ti'i 

1  ,  1  oo 

S8 

15.628 

13.39.-. 

378.805 

45.274 

88 

7.424 

5.430 

167.405 

15.442 

S9 

6.655 

4.210 

31,205 

8.975 

89 

2.147 

1.281 

28.072 

4.909 

6334 

169.994 

94.482 

415,400 

210.060 

120 

23.857 

12.944 

35.196 

24.066 

4,228 

78,615 

89,600 

199324 

87,341 

019 

40  AAV 

18.861 

10,3^3 

45.0.  >, 

21,590 

88 

1.383 

636 

2.630 

1.112 

1,637 

80.347 

18.357 

80.349 

43.675 

49 

4.638 

2.064 

6.694 

4,368 

183 

16,610 

10,281 

42.228 

83.896 

10 

303 

3.4  IS 

1.142 

607 

4.1M 

2.439 

11.847 

4.924 

461 

2.717 

1,652 

4.509 

3.3Ck4 

46 

1,447 

7&6 

7338 

1.618 

ganized,  and  in  good  sliape  to  meet 
competition.  In  fact,  the  domestic 
productB  are  now  competing  eucoesa- 
K1II7  with  foreign  manufactures  in 
the  world's  markets.  The  development 
of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the 
heavy  products  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  since  1808  the  produetion  of  in- 
gots and  castinpa  has  increased  from 
8,032,857  to  31,251,303  gross  tons. 
This  tonnage  involves  the  re-use  in 
the  ateel  furnaces  of  steel  scrap,  the 
croppings  from  the  ends  of  ingots  and 
billets,  the  trimmings  from  plates, 
etc.,  and  hence  in  late  years  it  greatly 
exceeds  the  tonnage  of  pig  iron  con- 
sumed in  its  manufnctiiro.  Durinpf 
the  same  period  the  production  of  pig 
iron  increased  from  11,773,934  to 
29,726,037  tons.  The  blast  furnaces 
of  the  country  now  have  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  over  100,000  tons. 

The  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  furnaces  is  indicated 
by  tlic  increased  production  of  pig 
iron  per  wage  earner.  This  increased 
from  265  tons  in  1889  to  668  tons  in 
1009.  For  the  large  furnaces,  those 
producing  over  500,000  tons  of  iron 
each,  the  average  production  per  an- 
num per  wage  earner  exceeds  1,100 
tons.  During  the  past  40  years  the 
population  of  thf>  country'  has  in- 
creased by  about  140  per  cent.,  while 


the  pig  iron  production  has  increased 
1,300  per  cent.  The  |>er  capit:\  pro- 
duction increased  from  0.0475  to 
0.2789  tons.  The  production  for  1912 
amounted  to  29,72n.037  tons,  and  the 
preliminary  reports  for  1913  indicate 
that  the  production  will  exceed  that 
of  any  prior  year,  the  output  for  the 
first  hall  ol  1013  being  16«483,602 
tons. 

Practically  three-fourths  of  the  oig 
iron  is  consumed  in  the  steel  worlcs, 

the  balance  bring  used  in  foundries 
and  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  The 
annual  products  of  the  steel  works 
and  rolling  mills  of  the  country  now 
amount  to  $98«,000,000.  The  steel 
plants  have  a  daily  capacity  of  110,000 
tons  and  the  steel  production  under 
normal  conditions  is  approximately 
24,000,000  tons.  The  output  of  the 
plants  is  composed  of  a  vast  variety 
of  products,  extending  from  the  heavy 
blooms,  billets,  and  slabs  to  highly 
finished  instruments.  Of  the  heavy 
finished  products,  rails  and  structural 
shapes  are  among  tlie  most  important. 
The  annual  production  of  rails  has 
increased  from  2,385,682  tons  in  1900 
to  3,327,915  tons  in  1912,  while  that 
of  structural  shapes  increxised  from 
815.161  to  2.846,487  tons. 

Metals  Other  than  Iron  and  SteeL 
— ^The  tariff  Bche^ule  ol  metala  and 
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manufactures  thereof  afTecta  many  in- 
diutries  dependent  upon  metals  other 
tlian  iron  and  steel.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 9,000  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  these 
other  metals,  or  of  products  in  wlifeh 
they  form  the  raw  material.  These 
establishments  have  a  capital  of  about 
$900,000,000,  they  give  employment  to 
250,000  wage  earners  and  tiieir  annual 
products  are  valued  at  $1,260,000,000. 

Of  these  industries  the  production 
of  copper  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 


tant. The  duty  on  copper  in  plates, 
sheets,  etc.,  is  reduced  from  10.82  to 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  facili- 
ties  for  the  manufacture  of  this  metal 
in  the  United  States  are  imsurpasaed. 
The  total  annual  prodnetion  has  in- 
creased  from  606,117,166  lbs.  in  1900 
to  1,243,268,720  lbs.  in  1912,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  change  in 
the  tariff  ean  serioosly  affset  the 
manufacture  or  the  industries  depend- 
ing directly  upon  its  production.  The 
use  of  copper,  and  especially  of  copper 


IfANHFACnmiS  OF  POOD  PBODVCm  liQO 


Number 
of  Eb- 


Wa«e 
Earner* 
(averace 
asaber) 


Wagea 

(000 


Value  of 

Producta 
(000 

onilted) 


Value 

Added  by 

Manu- 
facture I 
(000 
omitted) 


Total  

Animal  producta 

Kuttf-r,  ch''f!*'*.  and  c 
hutter,  reworking.. . 
Cunning  and 
Lard,  refined 

OleomafKarine  

Slauahtering  and  meat  peeking  

Vegetable  proaucta  

Beetaugar  

Bread  and  other  bakery  products  

Canning  and  nreaerviDg  

Chocolate  ana  coooa  producta  

Coffee  aad  spioe,  roes(Hm  and  griBdlBS 

Conlectiooenr  

Cofdials  aadnnips  

Flavoring  extracta  

Flour-mill  and  gristmill  producta  

Food  prcjiarations  

Giuniflo  and  starch  

I't-'aiiuts   

Rice,  cleaning  and  poliahing  

Sugar  and  molaaaea  

Sugar,  refining,  not  jwr^w***"!  beet 
aad  Oder  


65.364 
10.561 
8.470 
24 
308 
7 
12 
1.641 
44303 
68 
23.026 
3,369 
27 
607 
1.044 
117 
420 
11.001 
1.213 
118 
46 
71 
214 
10 


411,575 
119.385 
18.431 
295 
9,926 
399 
006 
89.728 
292.190 
7.204 
100.216 
60.042 
2.826 
7,490 
44.638 
1,095 
1,220 
80,453 
14,9GS 
4.773 
1.949 
1.239 
4,127 
0,309 
1,542 


$208,663 
67,069 
11,081 
186 
3,505 
179 
413 
61,644 
141.593 
4,80H 
59.351 
15.516 
1.268 
3,('ui\ 
15.615 
603 
667 
21,464 
7.042 
2.666 
351 
563 
1.862 
6.620 
728 


»3.937.617 
1.700.128 
274.557 
8.200 
28.32S 
10.326 
8.147 
1.370.568 
2.237.489 
4H,122 
3yG..SG4 
128.772 
22.390 
110.532 
134.795 
9,662 
8.828 
883.584 
125..131 
48.799 
9. 730 
22.371 
30,620 
248.628 
8.447 


$749,814 

220.721 
39,011 
776 
10,846 
095 
1.660 
167.740 
629.093 
20.857 
158,831 
44,431 
6.867 
27.327 
53,645 
4.320 
4,300 
116,007 
41.389 
11.900 
1.124 
2.870 
9..325 
22.340 
3.488 


MANUFACTU11E3  OF  SUGAR,  1909 


Total 

Bm4  Sugar 
ladaMry 

Cano  Sugar 
and 
Molfiasos 
Induatrjr 

CanaSopv 

Rofining 
Induatry 

^  age  camera  (average  innwhar) .... 

Mi-SCfUanc-iU'i  

201 
Si.047 
905 

3.112 
2n.7:u) 
2i7.s():> 
$282,795,499 
804,831,067 
4,161.030 
12,292.108 
274.847.974 
13.529.895 
327,371,780 
88,888,808 

58 
8,389 
1 

1,184 
7,204 
S7.202 

$129,628,038 

37.3.13,000 
1. 769. 45-1 
4,808,440 

27.20.-).  170 
3.509,990 

48.122,383 

214 
6.313 
198 
988 
4.127 
122.189 
837.026,770 
26.166,526 
737.421 
1.802.751 
21.294,844 
2.270.610 
30.620,788 

19 
10.345 
6 

940 
9.399 
88.414 
8118JI0.791 
841318^75 
1.054.185 
5.020.971 
220.287.960 
7.749.389 
248,628.650 
tl.ti0u088 
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wire,  in  the  electrical  industries  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  output.  The 
annual  production  of  copper  wire  and 
wire  products  now  exceeds  160,000 
tons. 

Tbe  KiBitfaetm  of  Cement— Thii 

product  has  also  been  placed  on  the 
free  list.  It  is  one  of  the  industries 
that  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth 
during  recent  years.  Its  development 
in  tlio  United  States  probably  sur- 
passes that  of  any  other  important 
manufacturing  interest  in  the  world's 
history.  The  annual  production  has 
increased  from  17,231,150  bbl.  in  inoo 
to  85,926,661  bbl.  in  1012.  The 
manufacture  is  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  Portland  cement,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  limit  to  its  utilization, 


as  new  avenues  for  its  profitable  em- 
ployment are  constantly  being  opened. 
It  has  become  one  of  the  world's  fun* 
damental  industries,  entering  into 
building  opeartions  of  every  character, 
into  the  making  of  streets,  sidewalks, 
and  roadways,  the  building  of  Iwldges, 
barges,  and  many  structures  where 
strength  and  endurance  are  required. 

FM  PfOdllcti.--A]!  of  the  sub- 
stantial food  products,  except  sugar, 
are  on  the  free  list.  Tlie  duty  on 
sugar  was  reduced  from  48.54  to  36.26 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  effective  Hareh 
1,  1914,  and  it  is  to  «>  on  the  free  list 
May  1.  1010. 

The  Manufacture  of  Sugar. — ^The 
reduction  of  12.29  per  cent,  in  the 
duty  on  m^fliT,  and  the  probability  of 


LUMBER  AND  ITS  REMANUFACTURES,  1009 


iMousTmr 


Total  

Lunilx  r  i\nd  timhfr  produotc  

Manufarturofl  of  lumber  

Baaketa  and  ruituu  and  willow  wars  

Billiard  tables  and  materials  

Boxes,  cigar  

Coffins,  burial  cmMi  and  undertakers'  goods 

Cooperate  and  wooden  goods  

Cork  cutting  

Furniture  and  refrigerators  

I'ftats  

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames  

Matches  

Pulp  goods  

Rules,  ivory  and  wood  

Show  cases  

Wood  carpet  

Wood,  turned  and  oarred  

Products  of  chemical  processes  

Charcoal  

Wood  preserving  


Number 

of  Ks- 
tabliab- 


Wac- 

(ttverugc 
numbar) 


40.071 
7,73.1 
456 
64 
274 
284 
l.t>93 
62 

a.ir,.') 

(X) 
437 
26 
14 
9 
149 
10 
1.050 
129 
76 
63 


1«i7,.')l  J 

209.401 
4.0G4 
1^95 
M15 
9,339 
26,209 
3.142 
128,4.52 
1.728 
0,021 
3.031 
783 
109 
3,390 
184 
14.139 
3.034 
631 
2.403 


Wages 
omitted) 


$^1 22.7m 
318.73V> 
102,705 
1.747 
1.010 
2.234 
4.632 
11.714 
1.098 
65.617 
1.202 
3.260 
1.3S9 
377 
51 
2.016 
138 
6.213 
1,319 
253 
1.066 


Value  of 
PhkIucIs 

(000 
ooBlttad) 

$1.5,s2.522 
1.156,128 
411.422 
5.695 
6,877 
8,491 
24,525 
60.248 
5.939 
239.886 
4.158 
13.475 
11.353 
1,770 
143 
7,167 
490 
22.198 
14.971 
S72 
14,098 


Value 
Added  by 
Manu- 
facture 

((MX) 
nrnitt.-vl^ 


^Sf37,mS 
648,011 
214.741 
3.350 
2.500 
4.178 
12.501 

23.320 
2.505 
131.111 
2.834 
7.950 
6.764 
790 
112 
4.027 
263 
12.454 
6,195 
424 
4.770 


FULP  AKD  PAPER  INDU8TRIB8.  1000 


lauuevaf 


Total  

Paper:  Paper  and  wood  pulp  • . 

Manufacture*  of  paper  

Bags,  paper  , 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper  

Card  cutting  and  designing  

Labels  and  tags  

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  •pedfied 

Paper  patterns  


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 

Wage 

Earners 
(average 

number) 

Wages 
(000 
omitted) 

34.828 

415,990 

$242,002 

777 

75,978 

40,804 

1.617 

05,696 

25,257 

74 

8,212 

1,306 

040 

80.614 

14,016 

68 

525 

237 

96 

2.313 

1,122 

403 

19.211 

8.168 

27 

921 

406 

Value  of 
Products 

(000 
omitted) 


,179.285 
287.656 
133.630 
16.697 
64,450 
1,031 
4.669 
66,170 
3.610 


V.alue 
Added  by 
Manti- 
farturo 

(000 
omitted) 

$723,046 
102.214 
68^280 
5.343 
28.733 
657 
2.750 
23.921 
1.0M 
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the  product  being  placed  on  the  free 
list,  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  manufacture.  The  refining  of 
sugar,  however,  will  in  all  probability 
be  greatly  stimulated. 

Tne  world's  annual  production  of 
cane  sugar  approximates  8,400,000 
tons  of  2,240  lbs.  Of  tins,  British 
India  and  Java  produce  about  3,300.- 
000  tons,  practically  all  of  wliich  is 
consumed  locally.  The  commercial 
crop,  therefore,  approaches  5,100.000 
tons.  The  production  of  the  C  onti- 
nenta!  United  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico  amounts  to  about  1,100,000 
tons.  Our  principal  competitor  is 
Cuba,  for  which  the  annual  f»ro*]u(  tion 
approximates  1,800,000  tons.  iite 
production  of  the  Continental  United 
S"tates  has  increased  from  118,000  tons 
in  1860  to  316,000  in  1012.  In  that 
year  there  were  210  sugar  factories 
in  Louisiana,  of  which  23  produced 
s^Tup  only.  As  a  rule,  the  owners  of 
the  factory  are  also  t>\vner.s  of  large 
plantations  surrounding  it.  Before  the 
Civil  War  practically  every  planter 
had  his  own  sufrar  mill,  the  number 
of  these  mills  in  1849  in  Louisiana 
alone  being  1,400.  The  changes  in 
labor  conditions,  cost  of  madiinery 
necessary  to  fit  up  a  modern  plant, 
tlie  necessity  of  improving  the  meth- 
ods of  transporting  tiie  cane  to  the 
mills,  and  the  economies  possible  in 
larpe  mills  have  resulted  in  a  concen- 
tration of  the  industry  into  ff  wer  and 
larger  establishments.  Most  oi  the 
establishments  are  well  organised  in 
conformity  with  modern  methods.  In 
tiie  aggregate,  they  represent  an  enor- 
mous investment,  and  a  large  rural 
population  depends  upon  them. 

The  beet  sn«:ar  industry  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  central  and 
western  states.  The  world's  annual 
production  of  beet  sugar  amounts  to 
6.300,000  tons  of  2.240  lbs.  Of  this 
total,  5,800,000  tons  are  produced  in 
Europe  and  460,000  tons  in  the  United 
StatM.  It  is  one  of  the  best  organised 
industries  of  the  country,  but  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  any  material 
reduction  in  the  duties  would  be  dis- 
astrous not  only  to  tlie  beet  but  to 
the  cane  sugar  manufacture. 

LvmlMr.— dumber  is  another  impor- 
tant product  id  maattfaetttre  placed 
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on  the  free  list.  Since  1899  the  an- 
'  nual  cut  of  lumber  has  varied  from 
33^,000,000  to  44,500,000,000  ft. 
The  production  for  1912  amounted  to 
39,168,414,000  ft.  In  1S50  the  north- 
eastern states  produced  more  than 
half  the  lumber  manufactured.  The 
center  of  the  industry  shifted  to  the 
Lake  states  and  now  the  largest  quan- 
tities arc  obtained  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  southern  states.  Washing- 
ton produced  the  largest  amount, 
4,009,775,000  fk  in  1912,  followed  by 
Louisiana  with  3,S7G,211,000  ft,  Mis- 
sissippi with  2,381,898,000  ft.,  and 
Korth  rnrnlinn  witti  '?.19n.r^OS.O00  ft. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  lum- 
ber is  used  in  building  operations,  but 
large  quantities  are  consumed  in 
manufactures.  The  statistics  in  tli' 
following  table  show  the  importance 
of  the  manufactures  using  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  as  material: 

Wood,  Pulp  and  Paper. — ^The  new 
tariff  law  places  all  wood  pulp  on  the 
free  list,  and  makes  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  duty  on  paper.  While 
the  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
the  United  States  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  during  the  past  dec- 
ade»  the  magnitude  of  their  operations 
has  more  than  doubled.  The  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  now  ennsumcs  annually 
more  than  4,000,000  cords  of  wood. 

Tha  reduction  in  the  revenue  will  affeet 


not  only  the  pulp,  paper,  and  print- 
ing industries,  but  numerous  oiher 
branches  of  manufaetures  using  paper 
as  a  material,  or  producing 
uscil  in  ffif  printintT  trn(5r<=. 

Printing  and  Publishing. —  The 
printing  and  publishing  of  newspa- 
;  pel  5,  periodicals,  and  books  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
supply  01  paper.  For  a  lone;  time  a 
number  of  publieatioiui  have  been  per- 
sistent in  the  o^^itnt'nn  for  a  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  pulp  ami  paj  "T,  The 
printing  industry  is  a  dominating  fac- 
tor in  many  aotlTities.  It  ia  tlior> 
oughly  distributed  tliroughout  the 
stat^?,  every  city  of  iiniiortano'^,  and 
tiie  majority  of  the  counties,  having 
a  newspaper. 

The  gross  annual  receipts  from  the 
advertising  carried  on  in  newspaper* 
and  periodicals  now  exceeds  $200,- 
000,000,  while  the  revenue  from  anb- 
scriptions  and  sales  amounts  to 
$135,000,000.  During  the  past  decade 
these  receipts  have  doubled,  while  the 
aggregate  number  of  copies  of  nevrn- 
papers  and  periodicals  printed  in- 
creased from  9,800,000  to  11.600,000,- 
000.  .More  than  161,000,000  books 
and  pamphlets  were  printed  in  1909. 
If  the  rciliK  tion  in  duty  results  in 
cheaper  paper,  it  is  probable  the  in- 
dustry will  show  even  greater  devel- 
opment during  the  next  ten  years. 


PATBHTB  AVD  iJIVJUITXOHB 

Chakles  E.  MuinM>n 


Patents  Granted. — ^From  the  last 
issued  report  of  tiie  U.  S,  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  it  ap{^cars  that  the 
total  number  of  ap]jIication8  for  U.  S. 
patents  for  inventions  during  the  Tear 
ending  Dec.  31,  1912,  was  68,968,*  for 
designs  1,850,  and  for  reissues  158, 
a  total  of  70,976.  The  number  of 
patents  of  both  kinds  issued  was 
37,573  and  reissued  158.  Of  these, 
4,489  were  issued  to  eitisena  of  foreign 
countries.  During  the  year  20,883 
patents  expired  and  7,494  applications 
were  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  final 
fees.  The  total  number  of  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  from  the  earliest  period 
to  Dec.  31,  1912  (the  foreign  ligures 
for  1012  being  estimated),  is  2,350,- 


903,  of  winch   1,059.282  have 
granted  bv  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  for  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  in  1012, 
accordinj:  tn  the  residence  of  the  in- 
ventor, shows  the  largest  number, 
6,103,  to  be  issued  to  citiiena  of  Kew 
York,  with  Pennsylvania,  Illlnoia, 
Ohio,  Massaclni'^^pf  ts.  New  Jersey, 
California,  Misi>ouri  and  Michigan  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  named  with  otct 
1,000  each.  When  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  population  tn  patents  granted, 
Connecticut  stands  lirst,  with  one  pat- 
ent to  every  1,150  of  population,  and 
then,  in  order,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, rnlifornia.  New  Jersey,  ^Tassa- 
chusctts,  Illinois,  Colorado,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  OUo,  The  paucity 
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of  invention  in  the  so-called  southern 
states,  as  measured  by  either  moans,  is 
most  notable,  the  ratio  to  population 
being,  for  Tenneflsee,  1:10^04;  Geor- 
gia, 1:10,903;  Arkansas,  1:11,663; 
Alabama,  1:11,813;  North  Carolina, 
1:13,133;  Mississippi,  1:17,793;  and 
South  Carolina,  1:18,040. 

An  analvsig  of  the  statistici^  for 
patents  granted  to  citizens  of  foreifrn 
countries  shows  Germany  in  the  lead 
with  1,558,  followed  by  England  with 
952,  Cannda  with  579,  France  with 
309,  Austria-Hungary  with  160,  Switz- 
erland with  125,  and  Sweden  with  102. 
If,  however.  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies  be  considered  as  a  wliolo,  the 
total  number  of  patents  granted  its 
citizens  was  1,810. 

Every  activity  of  the  Patent  Office 
showed  an  increase  of  from  41.6  to 
123.6  per  cent,  for  1912  over  1899,  the 
Uierease  in  reeefpts  being  69.8  per  cent, 
and  in  expenditures  00.8  per  cent. 
The  surplus  for  1912  was  $96,002.19, 
making  a  total  net  surplus  of  $7,063,- 
9S5.76,  which  has  been  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  S'tates 
from  the  earninfrs  of  the  Fati  iit  OlTico. 

Administration  of  the  Patent  Office. 
— On  Au^.  21, 1912,  Congress  by  joint 
resolution  directed  tlic  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efiiciency 

to  !nvpst!jrate  fully  and  carefully  the 
administration  of  the  I'atf  nt  OlUce  with 
a  view  of  dotermliilng  whether  or  not 
the  present  tnethod.s,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  building  of  said  office  nre 
adequate  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, taking  Into  consideration  the 
present  chanicter  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness, and  also  such  Inereftse  tn  com- 
plexity or  vnhime  as  may  reasonably  he 
expected  In  the  future,  niid  to  ascertain 
and  recommend  specially  to  Congress 
not  later  than  Dec.  lu.  1912.  what 
changes  In  law,  what  Increases  In  ap- 

ftroprlations.  and  what  additional  build- 
ng  accommodations,  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  tbe  I'atent  Office  to  discbarge 
Its  functions  tn  a  thoroughly  effldent 
Ud  economical  manner,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent anv  expenditures  which  may  be  rec- 
ommended can  be  met  by  Increases  of 
Patent  Office  fees. 


The  report  of  the  Commission  has 
been  issued  as  Eouse  Doc.  1110,  G2d 
Cong.,  3d  seas.,  appearing  as  a  large 
oetaTO  Tolume  of  624  pages,  with  illus- 
trations and  tahles.  This  \h  jirnb:il)ly 
the  most  systemntic  nnd  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  putent  situation 
that  has  been  made,  for  in  its  14 
ehftptera  and  11  appaidices  it  covers 
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the  revision  of  law  nnd  change  of  of- 
fice methods;  a  discussion  oi  United 
States  and  foreign  patent  systems; 
administration  of  tiia  Patent  OfBce; 
methods  of  examining  applicants;  in* 
terference  procedure;  clas.sification  di- 
vision; the  scientific  library  and  search 
room;  personnel  of  the  office;  build* 
ing  accommodations  and  ofTice  equip- 
ment; publications;  term  of  patent 
and  delays;  fees,  revenues,  and  expen- 
ditures; correction  of  errors;  appeals, 
court  of  patent  appeals  and  litijra- 
tion;  working  of  patents  and  compul- 
sory license;  treaties  affecting  patent 
rights;  the  bar;  history  of  United 
States  patent  system;  United  States 
laws  and  rules  of  practice;  Gicrman 
and  English  patent  laws,  with  a  dis- 
cussion and  comparison  of  the  patent 
laws  and  procedure  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States;  publica- 
tions of  the  Patent  Office;  statement 
of  its  business;  bibliography  of  all 
important  material  bearing  on  the 
origin,  history  and  growth  of  the 
Office  and  the  system  which  It  has 
evolved ;  and  the  classification  of  pat- 
ent.'? and  printed  publications.  In 
conducting  its  investigations  the  Com- 
mission seenrcd  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  attorneys  and  others  prac- 
ticing? before  tlie  Patent  Ofiice,  and  of 
inventors,  concerning  certain  questions 
submitted  to  it  and,  in  addition  to 
those  appendices  for  which  credit  is 
jriven,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the 
mat<M  ial  has  been  prepared  by  experts 
within  or  without  the  Office. 

Followinfr  its  examination  the  Com- 
mission submitted  the  following  rec- 
ommendations which  require  changes 
in  the  law: 

1.  That  a  new  building  siMJcIally  de- 

Binned,  equipped,  and  furnished  be  con- 
structed on  a  suitable  site  lu  the  city 
of  Washington,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  United  States  Patent  Onire. 

2.  That  the  number  of  miicers  r^nd 
employees  of  the  T'ulted  States  rat<  nt 
OlTlce  be  Increased,  and  the  Increasea 
and  readjustments  of  salaries  be  made* 
as  shown  In  detail  In  this  report,  In- 
volvinp  an  Increase  of  86  in  the  number 
of  eranlovees  and  a  total  Increase  of 
|;230..''...0  In  the  pay  roll. 

3.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
be  the  bend  of  the  Patent  <ii!ic.>;  tliat 
his  duties  be  the  same  as  are  now  pre- 
scribed by  law,  excepting  that  he  be  re- 
lieved from  the  consideration  of  cases 
on  appeal:  that  he  be  aided  by  SB  At- 
Hlstruit  Commissioner  and  Reven  super- 
Tlslng  examiners  in  the  administrative 
work,  tndodlng  control  of  the  metbods 
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and  procedure  of  the  43  examining  divi- 
sions in  the  allowance  and  rejecuoill  Ot 
applications  (or  patents. 

4.  That  one  appeal  within  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  be  eliminated :  that 
the  nnmber  of  membeni  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  Chief  of  the  Patent  Office 
be  Increased  from  three  to  five  ;  that  all 
app.nls  wKhin  the  otllre  be  taken  to 
tnat  board;  thnt  ItH  derision  be  the 
decision  of  the  I'atciit  ()l!kc;  that  the 
appeal  then-froni  bo  lo  the  (\>urt  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  I'isti  li  t  of  roltimbia.  as 
now  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 

5.  Thnt  the  fee  for  filing  and  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  be  int-reafsed  from 
$15  to  $20 ;  that  app«^al  fees  be  read- 
justed to  the  condition  arislnjj;  from 
the  elimination  of  one  anp<'al  ;  that  a 
fee  of  25  cents  be  chnrRea  for  each  ad- 
ditional patent,  etc.,  included  In  one  in- 
•trament  presented  for  record;  tbat  all 
fees  be  paid  directly  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice: that  refundment  of  fees  paid  bv 
mistake  be  made  by  the  financial  clerk 
and  not  by  warrant  from  tlie  Treas- 
ury. 

tt.  That  tho  liiV  of  a  patent  be  so 
limited  an  to  expire  10  years  from  the 
date  of  filing  the  application  therefor, 
excluding  the  time  (not  exceeding  two 

tears)  during  which  an  application  may 
e  Involved  in  interference. 

7.  That  the  work  of  reclasslfyinp  pa- 
tents and  dljiestlnjj  of  printed  i)ubll<"n- 
tlons,  and  |)rovlding  faciliiifH  f»»r  sim 
pllfying  aua  making  more  accurate  the 
search,  be  recojfnlzed  by  an  approprln 
tlon  for  an  adequate  force  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  such  work. 

8.  That  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Official  Oazeite  be  Increased  from  $5  to 
$10  and  the  method  of  distribution  to 
libraries  b<>  chnng*  d  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  copies  80  disl  riliu  tfd. 

0.   1"'  nt  all  the  work  t>f  producing  the 

riublicuiions  of  the  I'atcnt  ofilee,  Includ- 
ng  copies  of  patents,   be  done  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

10.  That  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  the  repair  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  Patent  Office  and  for  the  Installation 
of  sulfal»l<^  Uphtlnc  and  vi-ntllntlnf^  fa- 
cilities and  for  the  purchusie  of  new 
fumltnre  and  equlpnciit. 

CUsiificatioii  of  Subjects  of  Inven- 
titm. — serious  difficulty  whieli  leads 

to  delay  and  complicates  search  is 
found  in  the  classification  of  inven- 
tions, applications  and  topics.  ^Inny 
examples  of  decisions  in  the  a8«!i?ii 
ment  of  applications  for  examination 
are  griven  in  the  report.  Without  a 
classification  of  the  subjects  of  inveii 
tion  appropriate  to  and  codrdinated 
with  the  principles  of  patentability 
piifiiciently  defined  to  divide  the  entire 
field  into  relatively  small  uUimafe 
units  suffieiently  uniform  in  principle 
to  guide  the  searcher  to  the  proper 
unit,  and  with  .such  a  banis  of  division 
as  will  bring  those  means  which  have 


the  largest  number  of  elements  in 
common  together  under  the  units,  it 

would  1)0  iinpo-ssible  to  determine  the 
novelty  of  each  of  the  multitude  of 
claims  in  the  70,000  applications  now 
being  filed  annually  with  a  reasonable 
approximation  to  certainty  within  the 
brief  space  of  time  possible  to  bo  al- 
lotted to  each  application  in  order 
that  such  speedy  action  may  be  had  as 
the  public  interests  and  those  of  the 
inventor  demand.  It  is  evident  that 
with  over  1,040,000  patents  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  at  the 
prcsont  time  eonstitutinfr  the  field  of 
.search  among  United  States  patents 
within  which  examiners  must  look  in 
determininfi^  the  novelty  of  an  idea,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  such  a  srarch 
could  be  made  without  a  classification 
which  will  enable  the  examiner  to 
limit  himself  to  n  small  number  of 
thene  million-odd  prior  patents. 

From  the  beginning  the  Office  has 
attempted  to  do  this,  and  between 
1790  and  1808  there  were  16  different 
systems  or  revised  systems  used  which 
were  developed  on  non-uniform  and 
ill-defined  principles.  By  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  10,  IROS.  a 
Classification  Division  was  created  to 
classify  United  States  and  foreign  pat- 
ents and  literature  in  books,  pam- 
phlets  and  periodicals  and  in  trade 
catalogues.  This  has  been  in  active 
operation  ever  since  and  it  has  accom- 
plished work  of  Talue,  especially  in 
the  cl.'issificaf ion  of  tliat  most  com- 
]>licjit('il  material  found  in  chemical 
literature,  where,  in  spite  of  some 
\ni  fortunate  errors,  the  results  are  use- 
ful and  the  methods  original.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  may  be  realized 
from  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
which,  taking  the  average  number  of 
patents  cla.ssified  per  year  per  man 
since  1898,  finds  it  will  take  25  men 
16  years  or  60  men  seven  years  to 
finish  the  reelassifleation  of  the  United 
States  patents. 

Patent  Litigation. — There  has  for 
long  been  loud  and  widespread  com- 
plaint of  the  cost  of  litintion;  the 
long  delays;  and  the  loading  of  the 

record  with  irrelevant  matters  in  pat- 
ent issues.  These  evils  have  generally 
been  eharged  to  the  "patent  laws,** 

••md  oven  members  of  Congress  havs 
s  Mifj-iit  to  remedy  them  by  proposed 
}>atcnt  legislation,  when  iu  fact,  sinot 
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most  litigation  relative  to  patents  is 
in  equit}  proceedings,  it  is  controlled 
by  existing  equity  rules.  After  many 
decades  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  or- 
dered a  revision  of  the  rules,  and  on 
Nov.  4,  1912,  promulgated  its  new 
equity  rules  to  become  effective  Nov. 
1,  191  n.  The  most  significant  changes 
are  that  the  testimony,  as  a  rule,  is 
to  be  taken  in  open  court;  that  an 
expert's  aflidavit  may  be  taken  out  of 
court  and  presentfd  to  the  court  sub- 

i'ect  to  the  defendant's  right  to  call 
tim  for  eroaa^aminntion;  that  de- 
lays are  made  more  difficult;  and  that 
in  cn«p  of  an  appeal  being  taken  the 
appellant  is  required  substantially  to 
digest  the  testimony,  the  trial  court 
liaving  authority  to  decide  what  shall 
be  tlic  record.  'Hiis  nilo  as  to  making 
up  the  record  has  prevailed  in  the 
courts  of  the  state  of  Kew  York  and 
it  is  sifrnificant  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Now  York  abrogatc<l  this 
rule  to  take  effect  in  the  state  courts 
the  day  the  rule  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  became  effective  in  the  Federal 
Courts. 

Patent  Law. — During  the  year  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  Bauer  v. 

O'Donnell,  modified  its  decision  given 
in  Henry  v.  A.  B.  Dick  Co.  (.1.  Y.  B., 
1012,  p.  522)  by  holding,  in  substance, 
that  the  dealer  or  patmtee  might  not 
bring  suit  for  infringement  bas^  upon 
the  fact  that  the  patentee  had  fixed 
the  price  (see  also  IX,  Law  and 
Jurwprudenee) .  Mr.  Oldlleld  renewed 
his  bill  for  revising  the  patent  laws, 
which  failed   in  tlio  preceding  Con- 

fress,  by  filing  a  substitute  bill,  H.  R. 
700,  containing  that  same  matter, 
especially  in  its  anti-trust  provisions, 
which  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
refused  to  report  favorably,  and  which 


was  so  severely  criticised  by  the  bar, 
inventors,  manufacturers  and  men  of 

science, 

A  storm  of  adverse  comment  has 
also  been  evoked  by  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Kahn  of  Cali- 
fornia wliieh,  while  enabling  exhib- 
itors at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
to  import  free  of  duty  articles  and 
building  materials  intended  for  the 
Exposiuon,  further  provides  that: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

wiihout  authority  of  the  proprietor 
thereof  to  copy,  imitate,  reproduce,  or 
ropubllKh  any  paiteru,  model,  desl^u, 
trademark,  copyiigbt.  or  manufacturi'd 
article  proifrtod  by  the  laws  of  any  for- 
eign country  by  registration,  copyright, 
patent,  or  otherwise,  wblch  shall  be  Im- 

Krted  for  exhibition  at  the  Panama- 
tdflc  Itttematloiial  Exposition,  and 
there  exhibited. 

The  onus  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 

not  only  by  it  is  the  exhibitor  prac- 
tically «;ranted  a  patent  or  copyright 
by  this  country  without  being  subject 
to  the  conditions  required  of  other 
applicants  for  patents,  but  it  also 
creates  a  new  form  of  property  that 
docs  not  rest  upon  novelty  or  inven- 
tion, but  may  include  what  is  old  and 
well  known  in  this  country,  or  what 
is  patented  and  has  lonj;  been  patented 
to  others  in  this  country-,  or  what  is 
in  its  nature  not  patentable  in  this 
country.  Since  several  foreign  coun- 
tries issue  patent'^  of  importation,  an 
article  long  well  kno>vn  here  may  be 
patented  there  by  the  importer  of  the 
article  into  that  country,  and.  under 
this  statute,  such  person,  if  he  brought 
that  article  back  into  tlus  country  and 
exhibited  it  at  the  Exposition,  would 
bo  piven  a  monopoly  of  the  article 
in  tlic  Ignited  States  for  approximate- 
ly four  years. 
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Tonnage  Afloat.— The  free-ship  law 
of  Aug.  24,  1012  (Panoaia  Oftnml  Act, 
Sec.  6),  has  not  been  in  effect  suffi- 
ciently long  to  exert  a  widespread 
effect  upon  the  deep-sea  tonnage  fly- 
ing the  Aincricftn  flag.  It  was  not 
expected  that  any  great  number  of 
foreign-built  vessels  would  be  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  immedi* 
ately  after  ita  enaetment.  Only  mod- 
em Yeflaels  of  foreign  eonitruetion, 
not  over  five  years  old,  may  be  reg- 
istered under  this  law,  and  all  the 
watch  oflieers  of  auch  Teieela  are  re- 
quired  to  be  American  citizens.  As 
stated  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Kuvigution : 

A  dt  (  cnt  regard  for  allon  offlcprs  who 
may  have  8erv*'d  for  years  with  skill, 
courage,  and  fidelity,  would  forbid  their 
discharge  until  they  bed  found  oppor 
tunltles  for  other  employment.  Again, 
the  selection   of   their   American  sue- 


ressors  could  not  be  efTectod  without  tn- 
(luliy,  as  the  number  of  American  de<.k 
oflicers  who  within  recent  years  have 
brought  American  steamships  Into  for- 
eign porta,  except  those  In  our  Ttdnltr, 
Is  not  large.  The  elisnse  of  flag,  accord- 
ingly. Is  a  matter  requiring  time  III  tke 
caite  of  vessels  now  afloat. 

The  latost  official  statistics  of  the 
total  documented  merchant  fleet  of 
the  United  States  are  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  at  which 
time  the  free-ship  law  had  not  been 
enacted.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the 
registered  marine,  however,  witncnaed 
an  increase  from  S72,C71  tons  in  1911 
to  932,101  tons  in  1912.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  enrolled  Heet  remained 
practically  the  same  as  it  waa  In 
the  previous  year,  and,  as  is  shown  in 
tlie  following  table,  the  total  docu- 
mented merchant  marine  grew  from 
7,638,790  to  7,714,183  gross  tonnage: 


Year 
Ending 
June  30 

Enrolled  Vesuli 

Licensed  Vessels 
Under  20  Tons 

Total  Dorumeated 
Marine 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tona 

No. 

Tons 

18S0.... 

2,378 

1,352.810 

16.410 

2.049,353 

5.924 

05.871 

21,712 

4. 068.034 

1890. . . . 

1,527 

940,095 

15,1.',;$ 

3.201,481 

6.877 

85,9  IS 

23,407 

4.424.497 

1895.... 

1.2(30 

838.187 

14,408 

3,705.104 

7.572 

92,009 

23,2  :o 

4 .635.900 

liKW  

i.sao 

820.694 

13.780 

4.239.569 

8,217 

98,578 

23.333 

6.164 ,8J9 

1906.... 

1,372 

954.513 

14.126 

6,391,802 

9.183 

110,228 

24.681 

C.466M 

1909  

1,633 

8.H7,.505 

14.072 

0.381,053 

9.983 

120.197 

25.688 

7.388,7M 

1910... 

1.520 

791,825 

14.049 

0.698.728 

10.165 

122,529 

25.740 

7.508,062 

1911. . . . 

1,703 

872,071 

13.433 

6.640.820 

10,355 

125,299 

25.991 

7.63«,TW 

1912    . . 

2,012 

932,101 

13,912 

6,652,686 

10,604 

129,396 

20,528 

7.714. 1<3 

Of  the  aggregate  documented  gross 
tonnage,  5,179,858  comprised  steam- 
ers, 1^8,847  sailing  vessels,  922,911 
barges,  and  72,567  canal  boats.  In 
accordance  with  the  past  tendency 
the  sailing  tonnage  continued  its  dc- 
eline,  while  the  steam  and  barge 
tonnn go  slowly  increased  in  volume. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  There 
was  little  change  in  the  documented 


tonnage 


of 


the  Pacific  Coast  and 
(Jreat  Lakes.  At  the  ports  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  however,  thers 
has  been  a  brisker  demand  for  ships, 
with  a  resulting  increase  from  3,559,- 
885  to  3,625,525  gross  tonnage.  On 
June  30,  1012,  the  docuroentra  mer- 
chant fleet  was  distributed  araons? 
the  various  geographical  divisions  and 
classes  of  vessels  aa  follows: 
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Geographical 
IJtyiMOa 

SAlUlfO 

Vr  '>!»ri  3 

Stum 

Canal 

Total 

No. 


Tens 

No. 

Tons 

No. 
214 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Atlantic  and  Gulf. 
Porto  Rico  

6.599 
89 
ft79 
12 

303 

1.026.0.31 
7.032 

271.013 
9.067 

225.114 

7.677 
1 J 

2.583 
35 

2.269 

i.r>87 

1,804.7P.2 

592.507 
12.437 

2.575.914 

133.329 

24,359 

2.384 

709.773 

1G,S74 
103 
4.254 
47 

3.367 
1.883 

3.62r..525 
7.941 
963.310 
21.494 

2.949.924 

H.^.OciO 

FaeUleGoMl..... 
HiiwftU  

1.092 

99.799 

N'-'fthorn  Lakes.  . 
ToUl  

451 

48.208 

344 
190 

100.688 
12.651 

7.582 

1.63ii,i^7, 14,265| 

5.170.858 

665 

72.507. 4.016|  922.9 11 

26.528,7.714.183 

Tlis  aq:pT'Pfrnto  (looiimentpd  tonnaj»e 
was  distributed  among  the  leading 
customs  districts  in  1911  and  1912 
AS  follows: 


CVSTOM* 

DisraxoTS 


New  York  

Cuyahoga.  (Miio.. . . 

Duluth  

Ban  Francisco  , 

Punt  Sound  

PhiiadelphlB  

T^osf  on  

Bah  I  more  

Huff.nlo  CrMk.  N.  Y. 

Detroit  

PSffthAmboj  , 


1011 

i9ia 

1.041.777 

1.070,1 U 

W<. '>()'.) 

916.0S7 

522.951 

270.866 

285.091 

804.107 

287.037 

212.99.=i 

2.-1.302 

2;{2,0<>y 

232.380 

278.. 534 

281.519 

177.071 

177.721 

128.050 

The  statistics  concernin<;  document- 
ed tonnage  particularly  understate  the 
real  number  and  tonnage  of  barges, 
whieh  have  become  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

Undocnaieiited  Craft— A  eomMer- 
able  portion  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  consists  of  undocument- 
ed vessels  not  included  in  the  above 
statistical  returns.   No  reliablo  re- 


turns of  these  vessels  have  been  made 
since  1006,  at  which  time  the  United 
States  Census  Office  reported  a  total 
of  19,407  vessels,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  6,579.402  tons.  A  more  de- 
tailed statement  was  made  in  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1910  (p.  623). 

World's  Merchant  Marine.  —  The 
total  merchant  flpct  of  the  entire 
world  as  reported  by  Lloyd's  Register 
increased  from  43,147,154  tons  in  1911 
to  44.000,077  in  1912  aod  46,070,118 
in  1013.  These  returns  are  only  ap- 
proximate, for  they  exclude  vessels 
of  less  than  100  tons,  and  they  state 
the  grots  tonnage  of  steamers,  while 
the  tonnnr^c  of  the  world's  sailing 
fleet  is  given  in  terms  of  net  ton- 
nage. Moreover,  they  take  no  account 
of  the  widely  varying  tonnage  meas- 
urement rules  which  prevail  in  the 
difTcrcnt  nations,  the  re^stered  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  of  different  flags 
being  aoeepted  as  stated  la  tbcir  offi- 
cial  tonnage  certificates. 

The  number  niid  gross  tonnnpo  of 
the  world's  steam  vessels  is  itemized 
in  the  following  table: 


THE  WORLD'S  MERbHANT  MARINE,  STEAM  VESSELS  ONLY 

CLIoyri't  Reoi'lcr) 


FtAO 


AiMiican? 

Sea  

Lakes  

A  u  flt  ria- Hungariaa. 

British  

Danish.  ••.  

Dutch  


IlaHsB. 


Nonrcviaa  

Spanish. . .......... 

Swedish  , 

Otlier  Coonttiss.. . . 


Total. 


1000 


No. 


690 
242 

214 
7.903 
309 
2S9 
662 
1,209 
812 
484 
806 
422 
678 
1.691 


18398 


OfossToos 


878.564 
576.402 

,387.471 
12.149.090 
412.273 
407.209 
l.O.-,2.103 
2.159.919 
540.340 
488.187 
764,683 
642.231 
418.550 
1,432.237 


1018 


No. 


1.171 
588 

392 
10,014 
54  S 
002 
032 

1.908 
538 
960 

1,495 
520 

1,006 
11, .539 


22380388 
646 


88317 


Gross  Tons 


1 ,707.929 
2,2ti2.l>0 

902. 701 
19.202,770 

70;i,")2() 
1.104.220 
1.038,501 
4.276.191 
1.119.121 
1,344.991 
1,09.'.,  32 1 

7.')0.1.S0 

800.H53 
2,847,410 


40318,177 


1918 


No. 


1,209 

593 
419 
10,009 
552 

602 
9S7 
2,019 
591 

1.037 
1  ..'■.97 
647 
1.043 

2.G:i2 


23397 


GroMTons 


1.971.903 
2.285.836 
1.010.347 
19.8^UM67 
711.004 
1,280.742 
1.793.310 
4.743.046 
1.274.127 
1,500.014 
1.870,793 
826.261 
943.926 
3.012,011 


43.070.177 
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Pclative  Position  of  American  Deep 
Sea  Shippinf.->On  the  basis  of  the 
valua  of  exports  and  imports,  0.4  per 

cent,  of  the  country'n  foreign  trade 
was  carried  in  AnKntan  vessels  in 
the  fiscal  year  1912,  as  cumjjured  with 
8.7  per  cent,  in  the  previous  two 
jears.  The  following  table  indicates 


concrpfoly  f  he  declining  position  of  the 
American  ilag  in  the  foreign  trade  as 
compared  with  the  past.  It  is  the 
hope  of  Congress  that  the  adoption  of 
the  froc  ship  policy  will  pradnallj 
reverse  the  tendency  which  has  pre* 
vailed  to  the  Amdriean  marine  for 
over  50  years. 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  IN  THE  FOAEtON  TRADE 


1821. 

1826. 

1840. 

1850. 

1880. 

1000. 

1905., 

1008. 

1000. 

lyin. 

1911  . 
1912. 


Total.  Imports  and  £xro«n 


InOMsand 
Other  Land 
VeUdec 


S20,98 1.393 
154,895.650 
242.265,329 
261.861,952 
253,5.^0,297 
319.163.1>30 
365.903,334 
426,116.920 


Br  8«A 


American 


Forein 


•  113.201.402 
iaO.331,  t.ih 
198,424,  WW 
r>t)7.247,7.'i7 
258.346.577 
195.084,192 
290.607.946 
272.512.228 
258.657,217 
260,800.278 
280.206.464 
322,451.565 


$14.3o8.235 
12.2:}.S,l<i3 
40.H()2.S.'>6 

2;Vi.mO,79.3 
1.224,265.434 
1.894,444,424 
2,103,201.462 
2,520,740.958 
2.462.693.S !  i 
2,722.813,242 
2.930, 43G..'iO<j 
3.109,018,858 


Total 


$127,559,697 
1()2,569.799 
239,227.465 
7fi2.2,S8.r.50 
1.482,612,011 
2,080,528.616 
2.393,809.408 
2,793,253.186 
2.721.3.T1.031 
2.0H3.0 13.520 
3,210.042.970 
3.431,470.423 


FsrOni.iA 


88.7 
02.6 
82  9 
66.5 
17.4 
9.3 
13.1 
9.8 
9.S 
8.7 
8.7 
9.4 


On  the  basis  of  vessel  entrances  and 

clearanf'o?.  ?n  5  per  cent,  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  foreign  trade  was  con- 
dneted  in  American  vessels  in  1913, 

as  compared  with  25  per  cent,  in  1012 
and  23  per  cent,  in  1911.  The  Ameri- 
can proportion  has  increased 


during 


tlie  last  three  years,  and  the  total 

entrances  and  clenrnnces  of  Ameri- 
can ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
has  increased  from  19,446,233  tons 
in  1911  to  27,017,37ff  to  1913.  Tho 

official  retnrng  of  entrances  and 
clearances  binee  1900  are  as  followSs 


I 


ENTRANCES  AND  CLE.\RANCK3  IN  FOREIGN  TR.\DE 


YXAS 

ToUl 

ForoigD 

American 

Tooaags 

P«r  eent. 

TOfUMft 

Par  cent. 

56,444,146 

44.099,576 

78.0 

12,344,570 

33.0 

1905  

62,140,758 

47.857.126 

77.0 

14.2.S3.t').12 

23.0 

1910  

79.941.664 

62.244,602 

78.0 

17.097,0<52 

33.0 

1911  

85,112,130 

55,665,903 

77.0 

19,440,233 

23.0 

1912  

92,574,983 

69.614.418 

75.0 

22.960.565 

25.0 

1913  

101,7W,ia9 

74»772.7M 

73.6 

37,017,375 

3S.3 

Total  Shipping  in  the  Foreign  Trade. 
— The  increasing  volume  of  ship^mg 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  united 
States  which  prevailed  during  1912 
continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year 
1013.  Vessel  entrances  increased  irom 
46,168,071  to  60,630,173  tons,  and  ves- 
sel clearances  from  40,410,012  to  51,- 
150,960  tons.  Entrances  and  clear- 
ances combined  advanced  from  a  total 
of  98,574,983  tons  to  the  fiscal  year 
1912  to  an  aggregate  of  101,790,139 
to  1913. 


The  peopraphical  distribution  of  th© 
shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  as  lollovts 


OSOORAPniCAL 
DlTlSIO.N 

Entered 

desied 

.^tl'\Dt{c  Porto..... . . . 

Cluli  Ports...  

2.<>.58d.742 
7.126.753 

12.666.337 
6,193,321 

24,566.453 
7.635,511 

13.586.007 
6.296,434 
MiftB9 

Mesteaa  Border  Ports . 

50.333,173 

31.130.936 
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This  was  divided  Anumg  the  leading 
ports  as  follows: 


Post 


New  York  

Lake  PottSi«te  

Boston  

Philadelphia  

New  Orleana...  

Pu«i  Sound  

ButunoM  •••••••*•<*••• 

Gahreston  

San  Francisco  

Mobile  

Key  West  

Norfolk  and  Portamouth 

Tampa  *  

Portlaad,  Me  


flftUne  

N'nvport  News. .  . 
Passjiinaquoddy . . 
(^harU'Ston ....... 

Pearl  Kiver  

Los  Anneles  

PortUnd,  Oregon 


Entered 


14.454.161 
12.666.337 
3.069.111 

2,883.975 
2.545.24 1 
2,887.321.' 
1.503.794 
1.443.767 
1.007.796 
6;i8.8S.3 
5.-u3.2ri0 
422.Ht»4 
504,0(53 
572.367 
309.205 
289.028 
611,380 
450.252 
293.3."..H 
217,111 
2V»l,r.27 
2<)3.5<>.S 

40.<;; 


Cleared 


14.370.619 

13.586.007 
1,9(K).308 
2,274,625 
2.706.775 
3.U5S.504 
1.900,038 
1.881.603 
1,270.736 

521.175 
l.(Ki9.5;j9 
1 10.567 
559.298 
502.012 
449.084 
811.207 
556.191 
316.201 
109.476 
3(X).297 
.50.S50 
311, 533 


Tonnage  Built.— During  the  fiscal 

year  1912,  1,505  vessels,  of  232,069 
gross  tonnnpe,  were  built  and  docu- 
mented in  the  United  States.  As  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  this  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  tonnage  built 
in  the  previous  year: 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  and  in 
Europe.  In  view  of  the  returns  up  to 
Nov.  80,  1912,  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  estimated  a  possible  out- 
put of  400,000  tons  for  the  fiscal 
year  1013.  Meanwhile  the  shipyards 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
also  been  unusually  busy. 

Vessel  Accidents  and  Tonnage  De- 
stroyed.— The  loss  to  vessels  and  cargo 
due  to  vessel  accidents  in  American 
waters  was  less  in  the  fiscal  year 
1012  than  during  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  total  number  of  wrecks 
in  American  waters  and  the  nnmber 
of  wrecks  of  American  vessels  in  for- 
eign waters  and  at  sea  in  1912  aggre- 
gated 1,447.  Of  these  053  occurred 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  coasts,  141 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  280  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  196  on  Amcricfin  rivers, 
and  177  at  sea  and  in  foreign  waters. 
Vessels  numbering  328  were  total 
losses,  and  113.920  tons  of  vessel  ton- 
nage was  totally  lost.  The  known 
loss  to  vessels  was  $8,213,000,  and  the 
cargo  losses  aggregated  $1,940,000. 
Though  404M2  persons  were  on  board 
the  wreefced  vessels,  but  104  lives  were 
lost. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

QSOORAPBICAL 

DnrunoM 

No. 

Qroaa  Tone 

No. 

QroM  Tona 

No. 

Groee  Tons 

Atlantif  .'ind  Gulf  Coaat.  . 

601 

1.50.828 

588 

163.178 

545 

104.264 

281 

168.751 

216 

94,157 

224 

00.898 

279 

16.870 

407 

27.234 

519 

32.048 

193 

6.488 

202 

6.393 

205 

5.286 

7 

131 

9 

200 

10 

117 

2 

56 

1,361 

342.068 

1,422 

291.1M 

1,505 

232,609 

Thirty-eight  of  the  vessels  built 

and  docnmr'ntcd  in  1912  were  vessels 
of  1,000  gross  tons  and  over,  and  had 
a  combined  gross  tonnage  of  115,780. 
Tiio  stool  tonnage  of  the  year  com- 
prised 135,881  gross  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  201,973  in  1911  and  250,- 
624  in  1010.  Of  the  total  gross  ton- 
nage, steamers  comprised  153,493 
tons,  barges  54,977,  sailing  vessels 
21,221,  and  canal  boats  2,978. 

Official  returns  for  the  year  1013 
are  not  as  yet  available,  but  the  out- 
look on  the  seaboard  was  "the  most 
promising  in  ten  years."  The  demand 
lor  shipping  has  been  brisk  on  the 


The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service,  compares  the  main  phases  of 
marine  accidents  occurring  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  on  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  American  waters: 


1911 

191S 

Wrecks  

TonnnRe  totally  lost . 
Tonnage  dannaged. . . . 

1.3S7 
294 

101.365 
l,475.6Sh 
$9,565,995 
$1,694,630 
262 

IMl 
828 
113.020 
1.444.074 
S8.2 13,376 
$1,940,760 
194 
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The    "Voltumo"  Disaster^ — The  States  in  the  matter  of  free  tolls  on 


world's  greatest  marine  aoeident  dar- 
ing 1913  was  the  burning  of  the  steam- 

phip  Voltirmo,  of  the  Uranium  Line, 
during  a  severe  storm  on  Oct.  10.  The 
▼essif  and  cargo  were  total  loesee,  and 
189  lives  were  lost.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  successful  use  of  wireless 
tekttraphv  all  persons  aboard  would 
proSftb^riiaTe  periahed.  The  wireless 
call  brought  the  speedy  aBsistance  of 
11  vessels,  which  saved  the  lives  of 
£21  persons.  The  arrival  of  an  oil 
tank  ateamer  made  poaaible  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  oil,  which  great* 
ly  facilitated  the  launching  of  boats 
in  an  otherwise  dangerous  sea. 

Ship  Subaidiea  and  Hail  Pajmieatt. 
—The  total  amount  paid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  for  handling 
the  foreign  mails  in  the  fiscal  year 
1912  was  $3,195,883,  as  compared 
with  $3,315,340  in  1911.  The  mail 
subsidies  paid  under  the  Mail  Con- 
tract Act  of  March  3,  1891,  amounted 
to  $983,160,  as  compared  with  $1,079,- 
945  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the 
reduction  being  due  to  the  suspension 
of  the  service  between  San  Francisco 
and  Tahlte,  and  to  14  sailings  blanked 
on  the  route  between  New  York  and 
Sonthampton.  Under  a  new  contract 
a  second-class  mail  service  was  est'«b- 
liafaed  between  San  Frandaoo  and 
Sydney,  Australia,  via  l^nolulu  and 
Pago  Pago,  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Co.  beginning  the  service  on  July  1, 
1912. 

Ko  action  has  been  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  mail  subsidies 
paid  in  the  United  States.  The  recent 
policy  haa  been  rather  to  aid  Ameri- 
can ships  in  other  ways.  The  new 
Tariff  Act  contains  a  provision  crnnt 
ing  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
duties  imposed  on  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of 
American  registry,  provided,  however, 
that  nothing  in  the  clause  shall  be 
oonstmed  to  abrogate  the  provision  of 
any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  provision 

a indefinite,  its  application  de- 
upon  its  interpretation  by  the 
ury  Department,  which  has  or- 
dered customs  oflicials  to  col  I  not  full 
duties  on  all  imports.  (See  also  I, 
American  History.) 

No  further  action  has  been  taken 
by  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United 


American  Tessela  engaged  in  eo«ai- 
wise  business.  Discussion  of  that 
clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  has 
been  temporarily  overshadowed  by  the 
widespread  interest  in  tariff  and  oor- 
rency  legislation.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  not  recently  urged  its 
complaint,  but  it  is  thought  that  this 
inactivity  is  but  temporary.  (Soembo 
I,  American  History;  and  Itt,  Jnitr 
nationaJ  Relations.) 

The  clause  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  and  in  the  new  Tariff  Aet,  extend- 
ing the  right  to  import  shipbuilding 
mfiterials  free  of  duty  to  all  branches 
of  American  shipping,  has  thus  far 
had  little  effect,  because  the  refaitivo 
prices  of  steel  plates  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  have  been  unfavor- 
able to  importation  into  the  United 
States. 

Panama  Measurement  Rules.  —  As 

stated  in  the  Yr\n  Book  for  1912  (p. 
628),  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  Aug, 
24,  1912,  authoriisd  the  Presidont  is 
fix  canal  toUs  and  to  promnlgats 
measurement  rules.  A  schedule  of 
tolls  was  accordingly  announced  on 
Nor.  14,  1912»  the  tolls  on  nU  mer- 
chant vessels,  subject  to  charges,  be* 
ing  based  upon  their  net  tonnage^ 
"each  100  cu.  ft.  of  actual  earning 
capacity"  (A.  7.  B„  1912,  p.  629). 
The  measurement  rules  according  to 
which  the  net  tonnage  of  all  merchant 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal 
shall  be  ascertained  hare  sines  then 
been  formulated,  and  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  oxeeutivo  order  of 
Nov.  26,  1913. 

The  Panama  measursmant  ndci^ 
which  hays  been  distributed  among 
ti  e  admpasurers  of  the  various  ship- 
ping nations  in  order  that  Teasels 
may  be  provided  with  Panama  meas- 
urement certificates,  aim  to  diseloos 
a  net  tonnarre  which  frirly  represents 
a  vessel's  earning  capacitv,  that  is, 
its  cubical  contents  aTailaole  for  the 
carriage  of  freight  and  passengers. 
They  endeavor  to  tr^nt  fnirlv  the 
ships  of  all  fiags  and  of  all  types  of 
construction.  Dinee  the  measurement 
rules  of  the  several  nations  imder- 
state  rral  net  tonnaco,  discriminate 
between  diiferent  types  of  vessels, 
and  contain  other  defects,  they  are 
unsatisfactory  as  ths  basis  for  ~ 
ma  Csnal  tolls. 
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The  Panama  rules,  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  are 
consequently  more  like  those  of  the 
Suez  Cannl  Company  than  like  those 
of  any  nation.  The  Suez  rules,  which 
were  originally  fofmulated  Ml  in- 
temational  toniiAga  eootmiteioii,  also 
aim  to  disclose  a  vespeVs  earning  ca- 
pacity and  to  treat  fairly  the  ships  of 
all  flan  and  types  of  eonsttnction. 
Both  the  Sues  and  Panama  rules  re* 
quire  the  measurement  of  enclosed 
shelter-deck  spaces  and  enclosed  su* 
perstnieturcs,  and  both  deduct  ongine 
and  fuel  spaces  in  accordance  with 
the  so-called  Danube  rule.  The  Sue/, 
rules,  however,  contain  various  minor 
defects,  some  of  which  have  been  forced 
upon  thr-  ronipany  "^incn  its  rules 
v  cro  llrst  adopted  and  some  of  which 
are  due  to  changes  in  marine  archi- 
tcetureu  The  Panama  and  Suez  rules 
ere  tficrofore  not  identical.  They  dif- 
fer chiefly  in  ihe  following  respects: 
(1)  The  Panama  rules  require  the 
measurement  of  all  enclosed  portions 
of  superstructure,  while  the  Suez  rules 
under  certain  conditions  exempt  por- 
tloiia  of  the  poon  and  forecastle.  (2) 
The  Panama  rules  require  the  meas- 
urement of  double  bottom  compart- 
ments used  for  the  storage  of  fuel 
oil,  while  the  Sues  rules  ezemnt 
double  bottoms  in  all  cases.  (3)  The 
Suez  rules  limit  the  total  deduction 
of  crew  and  navigation  and  all  spaces 
other  than  engine  and  fuel  spaces  to 
5  prr  ccTit  of  the  gross  tonnage,  while 
the  I'miaiua  rules  contain  no  such 
maximum  limitation.  (4)  The  Pana- 
ma rules  deduct  and  the  Sues  rules 
include  in  net  tonnage  the  various 
peak,  side  and  deep  water- ballast 
tanks  which  are  not  available  for 
cargo.  The  same  Is  true  of  the 
boatswnin's  storeroom,  nnd  of  the  sail 
room  of  sailing  vessels.  (6)  The 
Panama  rules  require  the  measure- 
ment of  declc  loads,  while  the  Suez 
rules  allow  deck  loads  free  passage. 


Army  and  navy  transports,  colliers, 
hospital  and  supply  ships  are  meas- 
ured imder  the  same  rules  as  are 
merchant  vessels.  Other  naval  ves- 
sels, however,  are  required  to  pay 
Panama  tolls  based  upon  thdr  dis- 
placement tonnage,  instead  of  upon 
net  tonnage,  because  warshipf^,  not 
being  intended  for  the  carriage  of 
freight  and  passengers,  can  have  no 
real  net  tonnage.  The  Panama  rules 
specify  that  the  tolls  shall  be  levied 
on  their  actual  displacement,  and 
specify  how  such  displacement  tranage 
shall  hp  n.~'TTtainrd. 

Panama  Canal  Nearing  Completion. 
—  iiie  i'ahaiiia  Canal  is  gradually 
nearing  completion.  On  Oct  1,  211,- 
O  tH  OOO  cub.  yd.  of  material  had  been 
excavated,  and  21,:?05,000  cub,  yd. 
remained  to  be  excavated.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  of  lock-gate  material  in 
all  lock'5.  0D.45  per  mnt.  had  been 
erected i  the  Gatun  Dam  liad  been 
99.98  per  cent,  completed;  and  94.41 
per  cent,  of  the  excavation  in  the 
Central  or  Culebra  Cut  division  had 
been  completed.  Since  then  the  water 
has  been  turned  into  Culebra  Cut  and 
the  work  of  clearing  the  Cncaracha 
slide  by  blasting,  sluicing,  and  suction 
dredging  has  made  rapid  progress. 
Although  considerable  work  ivmainB 
to  be  done,  a  water  route  has  been 
opened  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  canal  will  be  formally 
opened  early  in  1914  when  a  m« 
uniphal  procession  will  pass  through. 

The  total  canal  appropriations  down 
to  June  30,  1913,  were  $340,505,419, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
aggregated  $367,601,715.  The  total 
disbursements  were  $314,370,078.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  thai  the  total  cost  of  the 
canal,  including  payments  to  the  Xow 
French  Canal  Co.  and  to  the  Kepublic 
of  Panama,  will  appresimate  $375,- 
000,000.  (See  also  X  Panama 
CamU) 


SXTBSNAL  COMMSBCS  OF  TfiS   UlTITSI)  STATES 


Total  Foreign  Trade.  — The  Total 

{nrclrr-n  trade  of  the  ITnited  States  in 
merchandise  during  the  fiscal  year 
1013  was  valued  at  $4,278,862,383, 
$2,465  sP  1,149  of  exports  and  $1,812,- 
978,234  of  imports.  It  exceeded  that 
of  1912  by  $421,274,040.    Both  tbe 


export  and  import  trade  were  greater 
than  in  1912  and  greater  than  in  any 
other  fiscal  year  in  the  history  of 
American  commerce.    On  June  30, 

1013,  moreover,  imported  wares  val- 
ued at  $105,928,884  were  retained  in 
warehouses,  most  of  which  were  being 
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held  for  rr^loase  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Xanil  bill  then  pending  in  Lun* 
grett.  The  merchandise  so  stored  will 

not  appear  as  iniporta  until  the  fiscal 

year  iMl  l.  (Ree  also  XTTI,  Economic 
Conditwm  and  the  Conduct  o/  Busi- 


Exports  to  Foreign  Countries. — 
lliu  export  trade  of  the  liscal  year 
1918  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 

year  by  $2ni."ni  .740.  As  is  shown  in 
the  followinf»  taiile,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  each  continental  diviaion  ex- 
cept in  Asia: 


EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE.  BY  CONTINENTS 


ConTtmuiT 

1911 

1912 

ms 

ATiica  

Total  

4.'>7.059,179 
1().S.S94,894 
8.j,422.428 
06.067.313 
83.000.007 

$1,341,732,789 
61  fi. 837. (371 
13J.:<1().431 
117.4f.l.5tU 
71.93ft.613 
84.043.481 

$1.470.076.()()9 
617.4  11. 7tKi 
14H.U7.W3 
llo,o'>«).ti2<3 
79.10234d 
89.0S84I17 

^.049.320.199 

$2,204,322,409 

t2,465.884,149 

Argentina,  China»  and  India  were 

the  only  important  markets  in  which 
the  American  exporter  lost  ground  as 
compared  with  the  year  1012.  Among 
the  markets  of  less  importance  in 
which  the  export  trade  declined  were 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  Switz- 
erland, British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador,  the  Barbados,  Haiti,  Bo- 
livia, Dutch  Guiana,  Aden,  Dutch  East 
Indie?,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  Egypt. 
Tlie  export  trade  was  especially  pros- 
perous in  Holland,  Belgium,  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Can 
ada.  Ttiba,  Japan,  Australia,  Kew 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

Of  the  total  exports  in  1918,  50.9 
per  cent  were  shipped  to  European 


marlcets,  as  compared  with  60.8  per 

cent,  in  1912.  The  relative  proportion 
marketed  in  Asia  likewise  declined 
from  6.3  to  4.7  per  cent  The  South 
Ameriean  and  Australasian  propor- 
tions remained,  respectively,  6  and 
3.2  per  nnit.  as  in  1912.  The  export 
trade  in  North  American  markets,  on 
the  contrary,  relatively  increased  from 
23.4  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  African 
export  trade  comprised  1.2  per  cent, 
of  tiie  total,  as  compared  with  1.1  per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  vainest  of  the  expi^rt=:  shipped 
to  the  leading  individual  markets  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  ( 
table  in  Department  IV,  Fartign  Af' 
fair9)  i 


EXPOETS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Oerra»ny .... 
Great  Britain 

France  

Canada  

Netherlands. . 

luljr  

Mexico...... 

Belgium  

Cuba.  

Aiientiiia.... 
Jspsa  


1911 

1912 

$287,495,814 

S3OO.51')«.021 

570.613.074 

664.372.186 

136.271.648 

135.388.851 

269.806.013 

.'129.257.362 

96.103.376 

103,702.859 

60,r)8(),7r)r. 

r)').2G  1.268 

61.281,715 

r)2,.H47.129 

4,'),OUi,»)22 

51.3S7.618 

00.71^1,002 

62.2():i.0.'>l 

4:^.ois,r>i  1 

53.158.179 

36.721.400 

53.478,(>16 

I 


$331.684 .212 
507.150.30? 
146.100m 
415.260.049 

76.285.278 
64,57  K584 
66.84  ^  ,  U,  2 
70,58 1 . 1 M 
52.891,834 
57.741,815 


The  volume  of  exported  manufac- 
tures continued  to  increase,  constitut- 
ing 48.88  per  cent,  of  the  nation'.-*  total 
exports  in  the  fiscal  rear  IDl.T.  as 
compared  with  47.08  per  cent,  in  1912 
and  45.07  per  cent,  in  lOll.  Their 
total  value  was  $1,187,000.4(10.  Fin- 
ished manufactures  alone  cooBtituted 


32.04  per  cent,  of  the  total  export 
trade,  and  for  the  first  time  acceded 

every  other  larzo  crroup  of  exports. 
Of  the  total  export  trade.  30.10  per 
cent,  consisted  of  crude  materials  for 
use  in  mnnufaeturing;  13.10  per  eent. 
of  fnnd.stufTs,  pn rtly  or  wholly  manu- 
factured;  7.4S  per  cent,  of  crude  food- 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE.  BY  CLASSES 


Ykar 
J0XB3O 

Food»tufft! 
in  Cnide 
Condition, 
and  Food 

Footlfl  tuffs 
Parti  V  or 

Wh(illy 
Manufao- 

tored 

Crude  Ma- 
teri.'ils  for 

I  so  in 
Manufao- 
tuiinc 

Manufac- 
tures for 
Further 
Use  in 

Mrinufnc- 

Manufac- 
tures 
Ready  for 
Ckmaump- 
tion 

Miaoel- 
laneoiu 

To«al 

Imports 

igoo.. 

1901. . 
1902. . 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907. . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911. . 
1912.. 
1918.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 
1902. . 
1903. . 
1904. . 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912. . 
1913.. 

DoUara 
97.916.293 
110.385.208 
120.280.302 
119.202.674 
132,223.895 
146.130.903 
134.322.347 
149.747.093 
145.577,427 
1G4.110,(,71 
144.77G,(i3ii 
I81,im.803 
230.358.230 
211,458,109 

227,347,193 
246.394.140 
184.786,389 
185.308.06-1 
135.747,224 
118.185,098 
177,216.407 
167,348.227 
180,051,824 
135.003.400 
109.828,320 
103.401.553 
99.899.270 
181.603.263 

Dollars 
133.027.374 
125.510.6,54 
95.350.256 
116.620,623 
118,222,862 
145.355.839 
140.3-»8.109 
I.kS.O:.  0,203 
147.(>()S,S70 
lt..',.7(X).920 
l,Sl,5f)0,572 
172,(K)0.501 
106.100,608 
194.880.542 

318.126.502 
336.605.378 
328.831.350 
323.244.097 
:3O8.830.077 
283,005.098 
347.385.463 
315,700.609 
331,061.663 
308.858.841 
259.250.654 
282.016.883 
318.K3.H,493 
320,401,482 

Dollars 
270.241.152 
248,006.751 
303.001.868 
330.491.0i« 
320.794.431 
.389,1  on, 0.''>S 
414.087.999 
177.027.174 
3(5,3. 823. 723 
151,3.")').2.")9 
5f)<».270.770 
511. .302. 140 
555,086,041 
633.224,443 

325..589.0O0 
397.707.403 
373,595.24.; 
40S.44  2,137 
101,424,404 
172.114,493 
500,536.700 
593.145.135 
566,681,462 
520,007.436 
565,934,957 
713.018.200 
723,0nS.S30 
730,963.704 

Dollars 
134.222,0-15 
127.576,924 
147.656.292 
105,760,847 
160.233.800 
177.827.900 
220,'298.751 
274.096.46-1 
196.320,135 
222,101,022 
285.1.38,373 
2S7.785.652 
203,730,134 
348,888m 

i:.2.S90..591 
14S,013.ti2.'. 
131, 'lis, 3 11 
140.000.StVl 
174.S70,O.VJ 
209.9211. 171 
226.210.513 
259,442.028 
261.105,883 
231.186,607 
207.765.016 
.309.151.980 
.348.149.524 
408.902,111 

iJnllnra 
203.120.341 
205..'>05.580 
231.420.820 
267,740.815 
252,812,835 
2.52.349,.842 
.307.074.728 
.3(V1. 192.884 
33 1.2m, 035 
2*>9. 100.235 
3t>7.723.307 
301.422.180 
360,018.063 
410^606.036 

331,955.684 
317.76-1.307 
.i2 1,940.540 
327.4t)S,029 
.34S. 734,801 
102.049.798 
459.812,055 
480.081.423 
480,460,958 
440,289.407 
199,215,329 
608.367.852 
072.20^,103 
778,008,349 

DoUara 
5.407,079 
6.157.048 
5.611.410 
5306,825 
6.754.620 
6.665.061 
9.100.980 
10.700,947 
10,406,902 

9.. 541.514 
11.471.712 
13.4,54.700 
17,061,058 
14,130361 

14,854,601 
13,917.833 
14,404.02.s 
7,100.91  1 
5.559.792 
6.403,0St' 
0,791  581 
7.39-1.612 
6.515,567 
7,783.303 
8.079.822 
7.592.542 

8.1. 'i5..^.39 
8,447,440 

Dollars 
849.941,184 
823.172.165 
903.320.948 
1,025.710,837 
001.087.371 
1.117.513.071 
1.226.562.446 
1,434,421.425 
1. 194, :M  1.792 
1.311.920,924 
1,. 1.50.947.430 
1,527.220.105 
1.653,264,034 
1312.978m 

1,370.763,571 
1.1 '.0,402,806 
1. 3. V,,  181,801 
1,. 39  2. 23 1,302 
1.4.35.179,017 
1.491.744.W1 
1.717.953.382 
1.853.718.034 
1334,786,367 
1.638,865398 
1.7 10.083.008 
2.013.549,025 
2,170,319,828 
2.428.506.358 

Exports  of  domeatie  merehandiae  only. 


fitufTs  and  food  animals  ;  and  per 
cent,  of  miscellaneous  inerchandi.se. 

The  largest  single  export,  raw  cotton, 
fell  off  slightly,  its  vahie  being  $547,- 
375,196,  aa  compared  with  $565,840,271 
In  1912.  The  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tilee,  cattle  and  beef  products  likewise 
declined,  while  tho.se  of  pork  products, 
naval  stores,  and  leather  remained 
about  stationary.  There  was,  however , 
an  increase  in  all  other  leading  ex- 
ports. The  exports  of  the  great  manu- 
factures, iron  and  steel  wares,  agri- 
eultnral  implements,  copper,  leather 
goods,  refined  oil.s,  lumber,  cars  and 
carriages,  tmderwent  a  rapid  growth. 
Leaf  tobacco,  coal,  and  even  wheat  and 
flour  were  shipped  abroad  in  greater 
quantities  than  during  the  fiscal  year 
1912. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  mer- 
ehandise,  gold  valued  at  $77,762,622 

and  silver  valnod  at  $71,614,311  were 
exported  to  foreign  markets  in  the 
fiscal  year  1013. 
Ports  of  Export— The  leading  in- 


1013  were  the  foUowinfj.  with 
value  of  exports  from  each: 


total 


Pom 

New  York  

OftlveHton  

New  Ork-aua  

Baltiinon>  

Philadelphia  

Savannah.,  

Boston  

BuiTuloCl««k.N.\ 

Detroit  

San  Fraaebeo  

Pucet  Sound  

Monile  

Iluroti,  Mirh  

Minneaota  

N 


1913 


$817,945,803 
218.140.097 
149.160.910 
92,210.87 
09.069.730 
104.286.925 
69.692,171 
55.016,025 
55,911,967 
40.249.734 
63.745.572 
31.230.117 
32,199.443 
25,128,304 
26.520,704 


1918 


S9 17.9.35.988 
281.457.8.58 
109.980.277 
110.474.4,39 
76.315..344 
58.235.404 
69.552.650 
06.706.609 
62,324.617 
66.021.385 
62..5-48.109 
27.823.998 
37,.331..342 
42,670,727 
36,396.070 


Kapid  gains  were  registered  in  all 
the  larger  Atlantic  Coast  porta  except 
Boston  and  Savannah ;  at  all  the  lead- 
ing Northern  border  ports;  at  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  at  San 
Francisco. 


Baiports  to  Amorioan  Deponfloaeies. 

— ^The  following  table  shows  the  ship- 
divMnal  ports  ol  export  ii^  1912^  and  I  ments  ol  domestie  merchandise  to  our 
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non  conti^ous  territories  in  the  fisoal 

years  1912  and  1913: 


1919 

1018 

$18,809,270 
24.41  071 

37.424.  r>4r, 
23»703,o;<r. 

253 
83,0«8 

$20,170,547 

30.411.899 
32.223.191 
25,360.646 
1.755 
128^ 

I10M39.722 

$108,302,520 

There  was  an  increase  of  $3,862,798 
in  the  shipmpnts  to  our  dependencies 
in  1913  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  incresse  was  general 
in  all  the  dependencies  except  Porto 
Rico  and  the  apsjregate  was  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  American  trade. 
The  market  lor  American  exports  in 
191S  fomid  in  our  dependent  terri- 


tories was  greater  than  in  ranotis 
long-standing  foreign  markets,  such 
as  Argentina,  Japan,  China,  Cuba, 
Italy,  Belgium,  or  Anstralia.  The 
leading:  shipment'',  fi«i  usual,  consisted 
of  iron  and  steel  goods,  cotton  goods, 
mineral,  oils,  lumber,  breadstuffs, 
meats,  and  rice.  In  addition  to  do- 
mestic  merchandise,  the  shipments  to 
these  markets  in  1913  included  foreign 
merchandise  valued  at  $1,837,866  aad 
gold  and  ailver  valued  at  $8,014«67fi. 

Impoitt  from  Fordgn  Countiiei.-^ 
The  increase  in  imports  which  pre- 
vailed in  1912  continued  throughout 
the  fiseal  year  1913.  The  aggregate 
value  of  imported  commodities  in- 
crcaspd  by  ?1 '^0,713,300.  As  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  the  increase 
was  general  in  each  continental  di- 
vision: 


IMPORTij  OF  MERCHANDISE,  BY  CONTINENTS 


mi 

1012 

im 

Norta  America  

f768.I67.760 

305,400.793 
182.623.7.'-.0 
21.1,449,730 
30.274,452 
87.318.62(1 

$819,585,326 

3o1, 072.039 
■Jl,S,iis9,316 
22.-.  1' .8,250 
36.464,115 

S6l,'>-i3,r)59 

217,747,ua8 
276.4&2,368 

$1.$37,SM«105 

The  proportion  of  the  total  imports 
coming  from  Europe  remained  about 
the  same,  being  49.2  per  cent,  in  1913 
and  49.5  per  cent  in  1912.  The  Korth 
American  and  African  proportions 
likewise  remained  substantially  un- 
changed, beinc  20  and  1.4  per  cent., 
respectively,  in  1913,  as  compared 
wita  20.2  and  1.4  per  cent,  in  the 


preceding  year.  The  importance  of 
Asiatic  imports,  however,  rose  from 
13.7  to  15.2  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
South  American  imports  fell  from  13 
to  12.1  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  into  the 
United  States  from  the  leading  indi- 
vidua!  countries  in  1911*  191^  and 
1913  were  as  follows  t 


IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


COVMTRT 

1911 

1912 

  \ir*i 

Oreat  Briton  

$261,380,106 

l«3.242,.''>tl0 
11.'), 414,784 
lC»O.807,18t 

lin,30<),4as 

100.8(>3.418 
7S..527.490 
47.324.800 
57.4.50,111 
43,052.047 

$272,940,700 

171,387,380 
124.548,458 
123.881,644 
120.154,326 
108.813,368 
80.607.469 
48.028.529 
05.915.31. 3 
50,948,901 

$205,564,04^/. 
188,963,071 
136.877.990 
120.155.855 
126,088,173 
120.571.180 
91.633.240 
54.107.364 
77.543.842 

Itely.  

With  the  exeeptfon  of  Brazil,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  imports  from 
each  of  the  countries  named  dnrinj^ 
^be  last  fiacal  year.  The  imports  re- 


eeived  from  Ohf na,  moreover,  tnmased 

from  $2n,r)7n,7;V2  in  1912  to  $^,010,- 
800  in  1913.  Among  the  lesser  coun- 
tries in  the  import  trade,  minor  de- 
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difiai  oeenmd  in  Ariniitlii*,  In  'the 
B«]kan  States  and  Turkey,  in  Ireland, 
Bermuda,  Costa  Ricn.  Nionrfifnia,  Pun- 
Aisa,  Salvador,  Kewiouudland,  Ja- 
maica, the  Daaiib  and  Freneh  West 
Indies  and  Santo  Domingo,  Ecuador, 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  Peru,  Uru- 
ga&j,  the  Dutch  i^ast  Indies,  British 
last  Africa,  and  Moroeeo.  The  im- 
ports received  from  nil  other  pnrta  of 
the  commercial  world  increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  1913. 

Of  the  imports  received  from  for- 
eign countries  in  1913,  34.93  per  cent, 
consisted  of  crude  materials  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  as  compared  with 
33.63  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  relative  position  of  manufactures 
for  further  use  in  manufacturing  like- 
wiee  advanced  from  17.77  to  19.24  per 
cent,,  and  that  of  flnislied  manufac- 
tures from  2}. 7^  to  -'2.65  per  cent.  ^ 
(m  the  contrary,  the  imports  of  crude  | 
fuoUdlufiTs  aud  food  animals  relatively  j 


declined  from  18.03  to  11.66  per  eent. 

of  the  total ;  those  of  foodstuna  partly 
or  v.'holiy  manufactured,  from  11.86 
to  10.74  per  cent.;  uud  those  of  mis- 
cellaneous merehandlea  from  1.03  to 
0.78  per  cent. 

The  preat  increa3o  in  imports  was 
chiefly  in  iiide^  and  skina,  wool,  iron 
and  steel  goods,  raw  ailk,  leaf  tobaoeo, 
chemicals,  copper,  woolen,  cotton  nnd 
silk  goods,  fihers  and  fiber  manufac- 
tures, leather,  vegetable  oils,  paper, 
precious  stones,  spirits  and  wines,  and 
lumber.  The  imports  of  sugar,  rubber, 
and  fruits  and  nuts,  on  the  contrary, 
were  less  than  in  1912.  The  value  of 
coffee  invports  incrr:i!^tM!  slightly,  ow- 
ing to  the  rise  of  coffee  prices,  but 
their  volume  fell  from  885,201,247  to 
863,130,767  lbs. 

That  the  increase  In  imports  was 
P'f^noral  llinugliout  the  country  is 
sliovra  in  the  following  table,  showing 
the  import  trade  By  groups  of  porta: 


laiPOBTS  OP  MERCHANDISE,  BY  GROUPS  OF  PORTS 


OaooMovPovie 

1911 

1013 

1913 

Northern  border  and  Lake  porU. . . . 

$1,163,540,071 

102,702,653 
137,723,Sr>0 
82,147,619 

20.747.924 

L'(  1,363,988 

fl,368,100,6$4 

111,488,360 
137,882,121 
92,244.523 

21.037.117 

$1,375,819,835 
128.895.064 
153.612.547 
103.612.409 

23.978.819 

27,0.j9, r^rA) 

•1,837,226,105 

91313,978,234 

The  port  of  New  Yrn'r:  in  the  fiscal 
year  1013  imported  merchandise  val- 
ued at  $1,048,290,629,  or  67.7  per  cent, 
of  the  country's  total  imports,  as  com- 
pared witli  69  per  cent,  in  1912  and 
67  per  cent,  in  1911.  The  port  of  New 
York  now  conducts  a  greater  import 
trade  tl  nn  the  entire  nation  conducted 
prior  to  1905.   The  other  leadiiif'  im- 

forting  ports  in  1913  were  Boston, 
146,600^1;  Philadelphia^  $93,209,- 
•78;  New  Orkaas,  182,309,100 »  fiTan 


Francisco,  $C2,501.G81;  Puget  Sound, 
$51,473,683;  and  Baltimore,  $32^96.- 
238. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise, gold  valued  at  $09,194,025 
and  silver  valued  at  $41,268,510  were 
imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1913. 

Imports  from  American  DepoBdsn- 
cies. — The  receipts  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise from  our  non-contiguous  pos- 
sessions are  shown  in  flie  following 
tehles 


IMPORTS  FROM  NON-OONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES 


IQU 

1913 

1013 

$13,813,824 
41.180.195 
34,764.007 
17,400,398 

331.507.712 

55.055.816 
.  42.S73.401 
23.257,199 

40. 529.655 
21.010.248 

99.040 

21.885 

1 

$107,257,464 

•143364,128 

•128.300.931 

I  Fliani  sot  avallabto. 
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There  was  a  decline  from  $142,784, 
128  in  1912  to  $128,206,931  in  1913, 
a  decline  oommon  to  all  the  uutlyinp; 
possessions,  with  Die  exception  of 
Alaska,  llie  year's  import  trade, 
liowever,  was  In  ezctss  <n  the  trade 
of  1911  or  that  of  any  other  preceding 
year.  It  exceeded,  moreover,  the  total 
domestic  shipments  from  the  Unite<I 
States  to  our  outlying  poescesions  by 
$14,677,000. 


In  addition  to  imports  of  domestic 
wares,  the  United  States  receircd  from 

the  non-contiguous  territories  foreign 
merchandise  vahind  at  $090,111  and 
gold  and  silver  valued  at  $19,543,128. 

The  Balance  of  Trade.— The  general 
movement  of  the  balance  of  trai^  from 
1900  to  1913,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
shipments  and  receipts  of  merchandise 
and  gold  and  ailtcr,  it  tliowB  in  tha 
following  table:  - 


Fiscal 
Ybar 

MrfiritAvntdE 

MKRrHANDlBK  AND  Spmr 

Imports 

Execn  of 

Exports 

I  niporl  s 

Exports 

KxecMof 

ExfK.rt.^ 

r.'oo. . . 

1901 
I'.tO.'i.  , 
1906... 
1007... 
1908... 
1909. . . 
1910. . 
1911  . 
1912. 
1913. . . 

$849,941.  is « 
K2:?.172,l»>."» 
1.117.:.i;i.071 
1.226,562,440 
1,434,421,425 
1.194.341.792 
1.311.920.224 
l..'>.')6,947.430 
1.. 527.220. 10'. 
l,C,.'.3.2rf4.«t.'VJ 
1.812.978.234 

$i.:«>4.4h;}.()s2 
1.487.704.991 
1.51 8.56  l.G«jO 
1,743,864,500 
1.880.851.078 
1.860.77:1.346 
1. 603.011.  KM 
1.744.984,721) 
2.Ot0.32f).UHt 
2.2(H.3.'2.4()9 

2,465.884,149 

♦■M  »,.V41.S<>H 
6<H..V.»2.S26 
401.048.595 
517.302.054 
446.429,653 
666.43  L.-iSl 
351.090..880 

ifiH.na7.290 

522. <  KM  .094 
.^'.l,o-.7.47.'i 
652.905.915 

$929,770,670 
925.009.873 
1.19.S,G40..H97 
1,367,226,716 
1.591,878.298 
1,387,337.210 
1.399.879.023 
1.04.=i,.''>O4.529 
1, 046.770.307 
1.749.251,653 
1.923.440,776 

$1.4H9.462.116 
l.«)5.235.348 
1.000,004.602 
l.S48.a07.I54 
1.088,989.S27 
1.991.127.472 
1,810.225.714 

i.oiH.8:i4,79(; 

2,1.10.579.810 
2.320.. V4 1.4  22 
2.615.261.062 

$5<,'.J.i,91.446 
(i7y, 025,475 
40l.:i57.eO5 
481.080.438 

603.790.262 
410.346.601 
273.330,267 
489.809.443 
576.289.769 
691^.307 

In  1913  the  excess  of  the  country's 
total  ecports  over  imports,  inelud* 

ing  gold  .Tiid  silver,  was  $091,820,307, 
greater  tiuin  in  any  other  year  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  of  mer- 

c)iaTi(]i«('  was  $65'3.nori.01fi,  prrntcr 
than  in  any  year  since  1908,  a  year 
in  which  the  imports  were  abnormally 
low. 

As  in  recent  year**,  tbc  exoo'^s  of 
exports  was  chiefly  in  the  trade  with 


Europe,  North  America,  Australasia, 
and  Africa,  while  in  the  Asiatie  and 

South  American  trades  there  was  an 
Pxeo'^q  of  imytort?*.  It  is  chiefly  in 
tiie  trade  with  England,  Germany, 
Ilolland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Canada,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Au^^tralia  that  an  excess 
of  exports  annually  appears.  The 
leading  countries  in  which  there  is 
an  excess  of  imports  are  Brazil,  C  uba, 
Mexico,  rhina,  Japan,  India,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Egypt. 


INLAND   WATERWAYS  AND 

Discontinuance  of  Official  Statistics. 
—Owing  to  lack  of  appropriation,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
now  consolidated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
discontinued  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  detailed  statistics  of  the 
commerce  conducted  on  the  inland 
rivers,  the  seaboard,  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  pre- 
sent oflSeial  returns  eovering  only  lim- 
ited portions  of  these  branches  of 
American  commerce. 

Domestic  Trade  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
— ^Thowph  the  complete  dsta  of  former 
years  -.wo  not  available,  tb<»  upward 
trepd  of  t!ie  Great  Laki-'  trade  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  contain - 


COASTWISE  COMMEBCE 


ing  a  ftatcment  of 
through  the  Sault 


the  traffic  passing 
Ste.  Marie  Canals: 


Coal,  short 

Flour,  bbl  

Whoat,  bu  

Other  Rrain,  bu 
Manufactured  and  pig 

iron,  short  tons  

Salt,  bbl  

(^opjMT,  short  tons.  . . . 
I  run  Off,  phort  tons. .  . 

Lumber,  board-fi  

Building  atone,  short 

tons  

Undaariiled  freight, 
short  toas 


Total,  short  tons. 


Mil 


15,332,870 
7.246.495 
97,141.911 
40,782,609 

412.269 

601.308 
132.4S1 
.30.73 1.23.'-. 
.'>:>S,513.000 


»1S 


5.342 
1,386,918 


14. 931. .'■,94 
8.652.153 
174.086.45A 
69,024,546 

654,S92 

Gri0.991 
116.954 
40.303,423 
f»«i7.542.0OO 

2.2S2 

1.684.7n 


63477.216 


7a47a.676 
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Tlio  total  tonnage  passinpr  throut^h 
tbe  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canals  hi  the 
calendar  year  1912,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foroijcn  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Avn«  $72,472,070  short  tons,  as 
compared  with  53,177,210  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  rapid  increase  waa 
chiefly  'in  the  shipment  of  iron  ore, 


lumber,  grain,  and  flour.  The  sliip- 
ments  of  coal,  salt,  and  copper,  on 
the  contrary,  were  smaller  than  in 

inii. 

The  movement  of  this  increased 
traflic  is  clearly  showu  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  freight  to  and  from  Lake 
Superior,  in  short  tOKOs; 


To  oa  nou  Pobts 

OK 

FaoM  Laxe  StTPUuoa 
(Eaatbound) 

To  Lau  SupsBioa 
(Weatbound) 

I9U 

1»18 

Mil 

1918 

Tot.ll.  

4.21S.n82 
1,490,100 
29,9<M,401 
747.807 

7.113.701 
2,254.702 
45,irvur, 

HUO.SiiS 

290.904 

442,877 

l.'),S<)7.9rK. 
4ir),U71 

^4 1,647 
471,079 
15,075.914 
t>Oti.349 

.'".-.'■!77,r.H7 

17,017  SJ7 

]  7,0<>} 

The  total  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Portage  Lake  ^ip  Canals  like- 
wise shows  an  increase  from  2,200,402 
short  tons  in  the  calendar  year  1911 
to  2,428,579  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  freight  traiBe  through  Sturgeon 
Bay  and  the  Lake  Michigan  Ship 
Canal  acr'»ro<trited  672,185  short  tons 
in  1911  ami  550,160  in  1912. 

Coaitwisa  Tradie. — The  detailed 
data  presented  in  former  issues  of  the 
Veab  Book  are  not  available  for  1013. 
On  the  whole,  the  coastwise  business 
during  the  calendar  year  1012  was 
much  the  same  as  in  the  prccedinfr 
year.  In  1913  there  was  somrwliat  of 
a  revival  in  coastwise  trade  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  but  the  coastwise  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacifle  Coast  continued  to 
remain  dnll. 

The  state  of  the  coaiitwise  trade  on 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the 


year  1912,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  is  illustrated  bv  the  coast- 
wise movements  at  a  few  of  the  larger 
ports.  T}ie  number  of  coastwise  vcs- 
iiiels  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Philadelphia  Maritime 
Exchunjie.  was  4,602  in  1911  and  iflOA 
in  1912;  the  numbers  clearing  were, 
respectively,  4,230  and  4,032.  As  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Produce  £x> 
change,  the  number  of  domestic  ar- 
rivals at  the  port  of  New  York  from 
eastern  points  in  1912  was  2,170,  as 
compared  with  2,189  in  1011,  and 
froTii  M  utliorn  points,  3,020  in  1912 
nnd  2,'J()S  in  tlie  preceding  year. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  reports 
the  value  of  the  domestic  intercoastal 
trade  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Tehuantepcc  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  as 
follows: 


Via  Isthmua 
of  I'auamu 

Vltt  Isthmus 
i)f  Ti'huiiritcpec 

Total 

From  Atlantic-Gulf  Coast  to  Pacific  Coaat . . . 
From  Padfie  Com!  to  AtlanUo-GuU  CoMt. . . 

911.322.603 
e.820,294 

962,423,303 
31.801,316 

$73,745,996 
38.621,540 

$18,142,917 

S94.224.ei9 

•112.367.630 

The  chief  westbound  shipment.^  con- 
sisted of  iron  and  steel  goods,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  paper,  chemicaU, 
tobacco,  brass  manufactures,  cordage 
and  twine,  oil  cloths,  paints,  soap,  dis- 
tilled spirits,  and  wooilen  ware.  Tlie 
leading  eastbound  shipments  were  Ha- 
waiian sugar,  wool,  wines,  canned  sal- 
mon, copper,  fruits,  boan^.  nnd  canned 
vegetables.  The  total  westbound  traf- 


fic was  valued  at  $73,745,996,  while 
the  value  of  the  eastbound  trade  was 
$38,021,540.  The  aggregate  inter- 
coastal  trade  in  domestic  merchandise 
n'/t  Panama  nnd  Ttdiuantepec  was  Tsl- 
ued  at  $112,367,530. 

New  York  State  Canals.— The  traf- 
fic of  the  Kew  York  Stati>  i-anals  has 
undf  Tfrone  a  further  decline,  the  total 
falling  from  3,039,008  tons  in  1911  to 
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2,606,116  in  1912.  As  shown  in  the  1  Canal  declined  from  2,031,786  1111011 
.following  table,  the  tramo  of  the  £rie|  to  1,706,009  in  1912: 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CANALS 


ToamAOB  on  Nsw  Yobs  Stavs  Camam 

Ert» 

Cham- 
plain 

Cayuga 
aad 

Seneca 

An 

Other* 

Total 
Quantity 

Total 
YaliM 

IWO  

1009. .... 

1907 

liKJS  

1909 • • • • • 

1910  

1911  

1912  

2,145.876 

2.3S5.491 

2.4!.'.:>IS 
2.177,413 
2.031.307 
2.023,185 
2.03I,73.j 
1.795,069 

972.867 
740.983 
678.506 
614.762 

732,125 
r.M  ,027 
770.068 
580,723 

31,742 
172.228 

143.277 

92,831 
121,717 
110.079 
113,801 

83,580 

130,120 
164,874 

112,570 
81.029 

84.957 
80,125 
98,854 
80.763 

65.330 
77.831 

58.013 
85.812 
140.430 
175.990 
81.920 
65,991 

8,346.941 
8,640.907 
3.407,014 

3,051,877 

3.11C,r>3H 
3.037.412 
3.039,008 
2,606.116 

$84.123,n2 
66.501.417 

63.903.970 
54,511.500 

r)9, OS  1.572 
5'.>,1M2.178 
49.577.029 
38,444,617 

The  reasons  for  this  decline  are 
stated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  New  York  u  follows: 

While  It  may  be  true  that  some  ton- 
nage was  lost  to  the  Erie  Canal  by  roa- 
■on  of  the  interruption  to  navigation  on 
sccount  of  the  serious  break  which 
occurred  at  Bushnell's  Hasin  early  In 
September.  1912  this  may  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  dpcreased  amount  of 
shipments  as  sbown  bj  the  above  figures. 
The  princlpsi  eanse  ror  the  telling  off 
may  bo  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Early  In  the  season  It  was 
found  that  an  exeesslvc  demand  existed 
fur  Koveral  of  the  commodities  ordi- 
narily shipped  by  canal,  and  It  was  to 
the  greet  advantage  of  shippers  that 
such  eommoditles  be  forwarded  to  mar- 
ket In  the  shortest  time  possible.  This 
applied  particularly  to  the  shipment  of 
wheat  from  the  West.  According  to 
prominent  shippers,  early  In  the  season 
an  unprecedented  denuuid  was  made  for 
western  grain,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
this  commodity  in  various  European 
eonntrles.  and  the  highest  prices  were 
offered  for  it.  In  order  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  this  unprecedented 
condition,  quick  shipments  were  desired, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  formerly 
shipped  over  the  Canal  found  their  way 
to  the  seaboard  by  means  of  the  rail- 
road. 

Another  reason  advanced  by  shippers 
In  this  connection,  is  that  early  in  the 
Snmmer  It  was  found  that  much  of  the 
Srain  coming  down  the  lakes  for  ship- 
ment over  tne  Canal  was  in  such  con- 
dition that  much  faster  shipment  was 
necessary  than  could  be  proTlded  by  the 
stale's  waterway. 

Another  eli  nieiit  wlilch  would  have  a 
bearing  on  the  falling  oiT  In  canal  ton- 
nage  as   compared    with    the  previous 

fear  is  the  fact  that  the  railroad  rate 
he  past  sesson  to  New  York  on  grain 
was  four  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  season.  In- 
asmuch a'^  the  ctiarpe  made  by  boatmen 
for  grain  was  four  cents  per  bushel,  and 
In  addition  to  this  one-half  cent  r)i'r 
bushel  was  charged  for  elevator  service, 
tbe  state's  watsrwaje  suffered  so  tar 


es  shipments  were  concerned.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  In  order  that  the 
Canal   may   receive   preference   In  tiie 

shipment  of  grain,  the  Canal  rates  must 
be  at  least  one  cent  less  per  bushel  than 
those  charged  by  the  railroad 

The  destruction  by  flood  of  the  struc- 
ture l;iio\vn  as  lligli  Dam  on  the  Oswego 
Canal,  making  impossible  through  navl- 
gation  on  that  waterway,  also  contrib- 
uted to  a  decrease  In  canal  tonnaee.  On 
this  Structure  depends  navigation  of 
the  north?rn  section.  High  water  con- 
ditions made  Impossible  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  lis  condition  and  repairs 
necessary  to  be  made  until  late  in  the 
••^cason.  When  such  examination  waa 
Anally  made,  it  was  found  that  tbe 
amount  of  money  required  for  repairs 
would  be  Tery  large.  an<L  furtJier,  ttiat 
the  remaining  portion  of  ttn  stmetnre 
was  in  such  pcor  condition  that  if  any 
work  Were  to  be  done,  the  entire  struc- 
ture should  be  reeunst ructed.  luasrauch 
as  It  Is  expected  the  Barge  Canal  through 
this  section  will  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  another  year,  when  the  High  Dam 
will  be  removed,  the  Department  has 
not  undertaken  Its  reconstruction.  Tlie 
northern  ecctlon  of  the  Oewego  Csnal, 
therefore,  will  not  be  open  for  naviga- 
tion next  season  [1913L  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  1014,  Uis  jwuge  Canal  will 
be  In  commission. 

As  regards  the  Barce  Canal  now 
under  coiistniction,  the  Superinteiideiit 

writes  as  follows: 

The  work  of  Improrlng  the  Erie. 
Champlaln.  and  Oswego  canals  as  di- 
rected by  the  Barge  Canal  Act,  has  been 
In  progress  eight  years,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  project  is  now  In 
sipht.  Already  the  enlargement  work  on 
VHitnns  si'ciiDns  of  tho  canal  has  been 
conipleted.  and  that  portion  of  the 
Champlaln  Canal  between  Fort  Ann  and 
Whitehall  has  been  in  operation  daring 
the  past  season  [1912],  together  with  the  • 
new  locks  on  that  canal  between  those 

f»oInts.  During  the  season  of  navigation 
n  lOin  still  other  sections  of  the  Barge 
Cnnal,  of  much  greater  length,  will  bo 
placed  In  commls.slon,  including  a  por- 
tion about  20  miles  In  length  at  its 
easterlj  termlnns. 
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Tlie  total  mileage  covered  by  the 
lines  of  tiie  12  leading  express  com- 
panies (Adams,  American,  Canadian 
Northern,  Globe,  Great  Northern,  Na- 
ti<»ia1,  Northern,  Southern,  United 
States,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  West- 
ern) in  the  fiscal  year  1912  was 
283,348  miles;  in  1911  the  mileage 
was  270,438,  and  in  1010,  258,129. 
On  July  31,  1911,  the  Pacific  Express 
Co.  discontinued  husitu'ss.  hut  since, 
on  Aug.  1,  1911,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
has  extended  its  service  to  all  the 
lines  over  whicli  f)[)eration«  were  for- 
merly conducted  by  the  Pacific  Ex- 
press Co.,  the  statistics  of  the  Inter- 
eta  te  Commerce  Commission  for  1911 
and  1912  remain  comparable. 

The  total  gross  receipts  from  opera- 
tion of  the  aT>ove-named  companies  in 
1012  were  $1(;0.121,932,  as  compared 
with  $1.52.<n2.fif^0  in  the  precedinjr 
year.  Their  operating  revenues  were 
$81,545,668  in  1912  and  $78,676,862 


in  1911;  operating  expenses  in  1912 

and  1911  were,  respectively,  $73,255,- 
G82  and  $67,080,233;  other  income, 
$5,309,822  and  $6,315,842;  gross  cor- 
porate income,  $12,182,367  and  $16,- 
G00.016;  and  net  corporate  inoome^ 
$10,944,371  and  $15,306,609.* 

The  decline  in  both  the  gross  and 
net  corporate  income  of  these  com- 
panies w  as  due  largely  to  the  increase 
in  operatinjjf  exjiense.s,  the  decline  of 
income  from  dividends  declared  on 
stocks  owned  and  controlled,  and  in 
pome  instances  to  increased  payments 
to  tiie  railways.  Their  gross  receipts 
from  operation  increased  during  1912, 
as  the  effect  of  reduced  express  rates, 
and  competition  with  the  parcel  post 
did  not  become  widespread  until  the 
fiscal  year  1913. 

The  following*  table  shows  the  prin- 
cipal statistical  items  for  each  of  the 
12  leading  companies  in  the  fiscal 
year  1912: 


CoMVAinr 

Receipts  froxu 
OpcnRstion 

Ex|>rc89 
Frivilag* 

Operating 
Ravwhom 

Operating 

Net 
Corporate 
InMMOM 

$3-».iy  1.950 

$17,H;}3.n72 

$10,3.57.9M 

$1,877,429 

43.714,874 

21.()70.H0ti 

22.«;W.()08 

20,920.017 

2,813.200 

3.046,  ISO 

1.380.874 

1.059.S1H 

1.347.773 

237,935 

Canadian  Nofthtm. . . . 

778.frl2 

302.837 

475,>():. 

270,411 

192.077 

77;i,219 

385.229 

3H7.9',K» 

371.y(J2 

100.481 

2.0t.o.«i21 

1,779.375 

1, ISO, .-,40 

961.320 

170.506 

1,2(>9.U22 

529.007 

740.015 

631,379 

101.434 

2.994.0.^7 

1.623.335 

1.370.722 

1,083.936 

967.587 

1S.62S,470 

7.728.291 

7.900.179 

6,376,267 

1,423,599 

21.131..'>0« 

9,927,777 

11.203.731 

11,130.703 

233.229 

Wella.  Fargo  

32.465.971 

15.4.^9,708 

17.02*  ",,202 

14.4S.'?,4i:, 

3,441.074 

1.162.106 

503,003 

5<J'J.IH3 

5i;i,'.t;i:, 

24.500 

$160,121,932 

$78,516,274 

$81,545,058 

$73,255,682 

$10,944,371 

As  was  stated  in  the  Yeab  Book 
for  1912  (p.  63S),  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  .Tune  S,  1912, 
after  completing  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation, isi»ued  an  important  order 
eonceming  express  charges,  rules,  and 
practices.  On  S'ept.  1,  1912,  tlie  ex- 
press companies  adopted  the  combined 
waybill  and  label  and  the  practices 
relative  tliento.  a-^  the  Commission 
had  ordered.  They  also  prepared  the 
proposed  Directory  of  Express  Sta- 
tion$,  which  had  been  ordered,  bat  on 
]>e&  1,  1912,  upon  request,  they  were 
granted  a  delay  in  its  issue.  In  the 
matter  of  establishing  and  publishing 
throuffh  routes,  the  eompanies  sug- 
gfttel  that  audi  a  tariff  would  be 


unduly  cumbersome,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Not.  SO,  1912,  therefore 

required  the  appoiTitnient  of  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  a  representative 
of  each  defendant  company  and  one 
representative  of  the  Commission,  lliis 
committee  is  making  "a  study  of  ex- 
isting express  routes  and  considers  all 
complaints  of  indirect  or  circuitous 
routing  and  proposed  amendments  to 
the  existinj*  routes  of  expre'^s  carriers, 
so  as  to  give  to  shijq)ers  the  advan- 
tage of  the  most  direct  normal  route." 


^Precrdlnp  data  for  1011  as  corrected 
8lnre  the  1912  issue  of  the  Year  Hook  : 
1912  data  from  I'rrUmlnnrti  Abstract  of 
1912  of  the  InterMtate  Commerce  Com' 
mUHou. 
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On  July  24,  1913,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  issued  an  order 
(Decision  No.  4198)  requiring  the 
express  companies:  to  publish  the  pro- 
posed Directory  of  Express  Stations 
not  later  than  Oct.  15,  1913;  to  put 
into  effect  the  block  system  of  stating 
rates  previously  outlined  and  the  pro- 


posed rates  not  later  than  Oct.  15, 
1913;  to  adopt  the  new  classification 
and  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion; and  to  adopt  the  new  form  of 
express  receipts  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  The  enforcement  of  the 
decision  has  since  been  postponed  to 
Feb.,  1914. 


THE  POST  OFFICE 

The  aggregate  mail  services  of  the  |  30,  1912,  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
United  States  in  operation  on  June  |  lowing  table: 


IS  umber 

Aggregate 
Length. 

i\  IlUuUt 

\  ravel 
(miles) 

Annual 
Ilato  of 
Expenditure 

12  068 
1.009 
22 
2o7 
7.094 
6 
283 
3.400 

0.433.00 

31,875.57 
5.183  17 
54  84 
1.241.  17 
226.071.02 

84.780,388.02 

$6,759,780.99 
37,843. CO 
IM.896.93 
752.610.06 
1.620.151.35 
932.366.70 
1.608.236.46 
46,336.293.86 
4.367.029.16 
686.533.77 

214.807.00 

5,207.824 . 15 
11.910.130.74 

5.154.855.06 
458,(M8.023.77 

Total  

Btar  routes  in  Alaska  (omerKPncy) . . . 

657 

7.472.90 

12.230.638.04 

25.885 

445.003. 16 

578,105.266.78 

163.387.761.28 

38,002.00 
86.671.63 

409.612.76 
244.876  25 
407.511.52 

20,876.963 . 37 
430,300.15 
586.68 

Railroad  transportation,  misc:. 

Frciglit  on  nmil  imgn,  postal  cards,  t>tc. 
Railway  mail  acrvico  (offioers,  clerks. 

17.075 

185,948,387  64 
3.195.883.27 

Foreign  mails: 

»3.704,532.92 
508.049.65 

Ia?s8  intermediary  services  to  for- 

$89,144,270.01 

'  Consolidated  with  rural  nmil  delivery. 


As  compared  with  the  preceding  was  $51,001,301,  as  compared  with 
year  there  was  a  furtlicr  decline  in  i  $50,583,123  in  1911  and  $49,405,311 
the  total  number  and  lenijth  of  mail  in  1910.  This  increase  in  railway 
routes,  due  to  the  furtlicr  consolidu-  mail  pay  was  du?  not  to  an  increase 
tion  of  star  and  special  office  routes  in  the  rates  of  pay,  but  to  an  increase 


with  the  rural  free  deliverv  service. 


in  the  service.    The  number  and  the 


The  rate  of  expenditure  for  tlie  tot.il  len^rth  of  rail  routes  were  greater  in 


inland  service  increased  from  !?S4.Gr»3, 
770  in  the  fiscal  year  1011  to  $S.-,.948.- 
388  in  1912.  The  rate  of  expenditure 
of  the  foreign  mail  service,  on  the  con- 
trary, declined  from  $3,204,000  to  $3,- 
105.883.  Corresponding  returns  for  the 
fiscal  venr  1013  are  not  vet  availablr 


1012  than  in  the  preceding  year,  as  ia 
shown  in  the  above  table.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  parcel  post  and 
especially  since  the  increase  in  the 
maxinunn  parcel  post  weight  to 
20  pounds  in  tl>e  first  two  zones,  the 
railroads  have  renewed  thsir  request 


Railway  Mail  Pay.  —  The  total '  for  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  and 
amount  paid  to  the  railroads  in  1012'  methods  of  mail  pay.   Railways  rep- 
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resenting  218,000  miles  of  nail-etr- 

ryinp  line  have  orfranizcd  a  Committee 
on  Railway  Mail  Pay  to  advance  tlia 
pleaa  that  the  method  of  basing  mail 
pay  on  weight  taken  once  in  four 
years  rrsults  in  the  underpayment  of 
the  carriers,  and  that  the  railways 
have  received  practically  nj  additional 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  parcel -post  | 
maiL  The  committee  maintain-'  that) 
the  railways  are  underpaid  to  the 
eJttent  oi  at  least  $15,000,000  a  year. 
The  matter  of  railway  mail  pay  has 
been  pressed  before  both  ihs  formrr 
and  present  Postmasters-Qeneral,  but! 


has  not  been  brought  to  a  deeielen. 
A  joint  Congressional  committee  has, 

therefore,  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  entire  matter.  It  has  taken 
testimony  during  the  year,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  prii1»a!>ly 
take  no  action  on  the  demands  of  the 
railways  until  the  Committee's  find- 
ings are  announced. 

Cost  of  Postal  Service. — The  total 
revenues,  expenditures  and  deficit  or 
protit  of  the  Post  Oflice  since  1900, 
as  reported  by  the  Post  Office  Depait- 
mcnt,  are  ibown  in  (be  following 
table: 


1900. 
lOUo. 
1900. 
1907. 
1008. 
1000. 
1910. 
1911. 
1818. 


Revwittw 

Postal 
EspeodlttttM 

152..sjtj.5H5 
167.<j;i2.782 
ls;j.5S5.006 
191,478.683 
803,662.388 
224,128.658 
237,879.823 
846^744.018 

$107,740,207 
107.399.169 
178.449.778 
190.238.288 
208.361.880 
821.004.103 
229.977.22iS 
237.648.926 
848.886.460 

$5,385,088 
14.572.584 
10.576.990 

6.653.282 
10378.228 
17.441.728 

6,848,667 
230,897* 

1.781.488 

The  total  expenditure  reported  in 
1012  was  $248,525,450,  and  the  total 
revenues  $246,744,015,  showing  a 
yearly  deficit  of  $1,781,435,  as  eom« 
pared  with  an  excess  of  $230,897  in 
1011.  The  deficit  in  1912  was  attrib- 
uted to  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
f  naked  matter  mailed  in.  tlie  political 


primaries  and  was  therefore  tempo* 
rary.  On  Dec.  1,  1912,  the  Post- 
master-General reported  that  "since 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  income 
of  the  department  liaa  again  oat* 
stripped  expenses." 

The  increase  in  annual  expenses  is 
distributed  aa  follows: 


1900 

1010 

1911 

1912 

Ttnilway  iiinil  i>:iy  

OUier  me&uii  ol  trau^poruiuuu,.  . . . 

$,'.1.21  t.l'.ts 
8,839,767 
420.499 
37,315.724 
7.794,212 
2.16^687 

$107,770,710 
19.389.414 
37.073.733 
49.40:>.311 
12.534.501 
8.204.130 

20,106.909 
87,146.767 
.W,  583. 123 
13,175.366 
8,816»848 

$116,517,402 
20.711.076 
41389.628 
51,691.301 
13.288.790 
8.017.871 

Postal  Savings  System  — "Dnring  the 
fiscal  year  1912  the  ebtablishing  of 
postal  savings  depositories  at  the 
Presidential  offices  was  completed, 
and  in  1913  the  work  of  extending 
the  system  to  fourth-class  post  offi- 
ces and  to  branch  oilices  in  tne  larger 
cities  has  progressed.  On  Dec.  1, 
1912,  therr>  were  12,P!2  drpn?it cries, 
about  300,000  depositors,  and  depos- 
its aggregated  about  $28,000,000. 

The  gross  faicome  of  the  system  in 
the  fi^ra!  yrnr  19 H  was  c.^^ti mated  at 
$700,000  and  the  interest  on  deposits 


at  $r^nn,nnn.  On  the  basis  of  central 
office  expenses  of  ^25.000  and  com- 
pensation for  the  time  of  postal 
clerks  employed  on  postal  savings 
work  of  $275,000,  it  is  evi-hnt  that 
in  1013  the  postal  savings  system  was 
not  entirely  self-supporting.  Ap- 
proximately $50,000,000  in  deposits 
IS  required  to  malco  tbe  ayatem  self- 
sustaining. 

The  Parcel  Post— The  effect  of  the 
domestic  Parcel  Post  Act  which  went 
into  efTert  on  Jan,  1,  }9}^.  has  !ioen 
largely  extended  by  an  order  ol  the 
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POBtiiUMter*General  extending  the 
maximum  weight  limit  of  a  single  par- 
cel from  11  to  20  lbs.  in  the  first  two 
zones.  This  was  dons  under  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  authorizing  the  Post* 
maater-General,  with  the  coiT'ont  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion 


and  after  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mission,  to  change  the  weight  limit 
fixed  by  Congress.  The  original  regu- 
lation requiring  the  ute  of  apeoal 

parcel -post  stamps  has  likewiae  been 

abolished,  regular  postage  stamps  now 
being  accepted  in  the  parcel  post. 


TBLEOBAPH  AHP  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


The  latest  official  returns  covering 
the  entire  telegraph  and  telephone 
syatem  of  the  United  States  are  the 
eeneus  retums  of  1907  (A.  Y.  B., 
1910,  p.  534).  Current  retums  of  the 
leading  individual  companies  show  a 
further  increase  in  earnings  and  cap- 
itolisation  and  extension  in  service. 

Telegraphs:  The  Western  Union.— 
The  principal  business  operations  of 
the  Western  Union  relegraj)h  Co., 
which  largely  controls  the  telegraph 
business  of  tlie  United  States,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


I'Jll 


Stock  isaucii 
Fand«dciebt 
Mllw  of  wire  

Offices  

Totcil  income  

Expenaea  

Net  revenue. ....... 

Interest,  etc  

Net  profits  

Caah  dividends  

Pnrphis  for  yfnr . .  .  . 


»99.817.10<i 
40^.0UU 

24.926 
87,168,989 

30,053,  t>32 
7, 105. 3.^7 

5.371,908 
2.991.30^1 
2.380.063 


1912 


$99,817,100 
32.602,000 
1.617.317 

25.392 
42.987,807 

3G,0<>3,836 
6,023,971 
2.920.4  Hi 
4.W)3,455 
2.991,S23 
1.011.832 


The  Postal.  —  The  principal  opera- 
tions of  the  Mackay  Companies,  a 
voluntary  association  of  many  allied 
telegraph  companies,  which  controls 
the  "^Commercial  Telegraph  Cable  Co., 
ftad  through  it  the  system  known  as 
the  Postal  Telegraph,  are  as  follows: 


Common  sttx-k . 

Preferred  

Income  from  inveat- 
menta  in  other 
compMiies  

Opcmung 

Bftlsnoe ...••.*.< 

Dividends  

Suiphis  for  yeer 


Year  Ending 
Feb.  1.  1912 


141.380,400 
60.000.000 


4.125.907 
37.194 
4.U8S.713 
4,069.020 
10.003 


YearEndim 
Feb.  1.  101 


S4 1.380.400 
60.000.000 


4,136,000 
31.323 
4.1O4.0S0 
4.069,020 
35.665 


Telephones:  The  American  Bell.  — 
Tiic  American  (Bell)  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  the  dominant  tele- 
phone company  in  the  United  Stat^ 
has  again  acquired  additional  tele- 
phone concerns  and  largely  extended 
its  senrice.  The  arrangement  made 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co,  for  the  joint  use  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  facilities  was  declared  il- 
legal in  New  York,  as  a  discrimina- 
tion against  other  telegraph  com- 
panies.   (See  I,  American  History.) 

Its  operations  during  the  years 
1911  and  1912  were  as  follows: 


The  Mackay  Companies  have  no 
funded  debt  of  their  own,  but  the 
Commercial  Cable  Co.,  its  subsidiary, 
has  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,000  out- 
standing. 


1011 

1912 

Total  earnings  

Ni't  earnings  

Suiplusfor  jresr.. . . 

|820.049.70<> 
08.469.000 
6.632.626 

12,932,615 
36.970,229 
33.301,245 
27.7.33,265 
22,16«J,450 
3.503.815 

$334,806,375 
160.3S4»00 
7.4M,074 

14.filO.S13 
42.7 1 7. W3 
33. 907. 144 
32.062.946 
26.015.oS8 
6.047.3o8 

rurtil  independent  lines 
ing  OS  eonneetinc  Hues. 


The  combined  operations  of  the 
entire  Bell  System,  ineluding  sub- 
sidiaries (except  the  Western  Union 
Telfiirnfih  Co.),  and  excluding  all 
(iu|)lieations,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  fiscal  yean  ending 
Dec.  31,  1911  and  1912: 


Cnpiial  stock.... 
Bonded  debt .... 
(iro<j,^  rarninc?  .  . 
OjMTHtini;  expcnucs 

and  taxes  

Maintenance  and 

depreciation  

Net  earnings  

Interest  

Net  income  

Dividends  

Surplus  for  year . . . 


1011 


1912 


$379,727,832  •303.200JB26 

^1.032,822   

170,477.008 

00,051.347 


68,840,354 

61.686.297 

i3.6io,sno 

37,975.437 
26.066.876 
12.008,661 


199.17S4M 
T5i0BOyQB8 

66.705.43^ 
56.8S6.G!>1 

14.20.'), 

42.681.a2& 
2946Q,21i 
13.»t410 
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8TBBET  UAILWAYB 


The  put  year  has  been  one  of  eon' 

■iderable  activity  in  the  street-rail- 
way busineaa.  The  tmofficial  returns 
of  the  Electric  Railway  Journal, 
wliidi  are  based  primarily  on  the  re* 
ports  contained  in  tlio  McGraw  Elec- 
tric Railicay  Manual,  show  an  in- 
crease in  miles  of  track  from  41,028 
miles  on  Jan.  1,  101 1,  to  43,044  on 
Jan.  1,  1912.  Similarly,  the  number 
of  cars  increased  from  91,457  to  93,- 
946;  the  outstanding  capital  stock 


from  |2,43a,186.163  to  $2,045^7(1,090; 

and  the  ontstandinp  funded  debt  from 
}?J.424,334,638  to  $2,040,578,521.  The 
total  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds 
of  street-railway  oompanies  advaneed 
from  $4.P57.520.741  to  .$5,585,853,011 
of  par  value.  On  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  companies  declined  from 
1,209  to  1,116. 

The  distribution  of  the  street-rail- 
way business  on  Jan.  1,  101^  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Number 
of 

Companies 

Miies  of 
Track 

Cars 

Capital 
Stock 
Outatandinx 

Funded 
Debt 
Outstandins 

Total  Stock 
and  Bonds 
OutstandiniC 

New  Knglfind  

Eautera  States. . . . 

Central  States  

Sottthem  8t*t«i. . . 
Weitere  States  

U&ited  Stales,  Jan. 
1, 1912  

United  StatM,  Jan. 
1,  1911  

120 

321 
96 
182 

6.247. 10 
12.951 .70 
15.089.10 
2.144.50 
6.611.27 

:i4.<>4!> 
27.075 
4.142 
12.492 

S2in.l.30.S00 
4MJ».375,390 
714,481.925 
210,739.220 
891.M1,75S 

$181,467,225 

l,OW)..in.',.32T 
iv2,j.72().:i7U 
173,263.&50 
380^1,785 

f^lOO,f)^tl,025 
l,<.K»9.r>sn,7i  1 

1.34U.2i>2.295 
384.003.070 
1.261M510 

1.115 

43.043.97 

93.946 

$2,945,275,000 

$2,640,578,521 

$3,5S5.853.611 

1,209 

41,028.4(1 

U  1,457 

12,433.180.153 

$2,424,334,558 

$4,857,520,741 

KAILBOADS 


Pliysieal  Conditioii  and  Services.—  >  preceding  year. 

The  singlo-tratk  mileage  of  all  tht- 
railrnnds  covere<l  in  the  statistical 
abstract  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  July  1, 
1913,  wa.s  210.230.  Tlii.s  return  rep- 
resents the  mileage  on  June  30. 
On  the  linea  included  there  were  61,- 
200  locomotiyes,  079  more  than  in 
1911:  and  2.368,058  cars.  25.2-15 
more  than  ii  I'Ul.  Of  tho  total  car.'^ 
in  service,  2,203,128  were  in  the 
freight  service,  50,606  in  the  passen* 
ger  service,  and  114,924  in  company 
eervice.  Tli?  total  numhor  of  em- 
ployees was  1,GU9,218,  an  iucreabc  of 
45,987  since  the  same  date  in  the  year 
IDII 

Durin^i:  the  fiscal  year  1012,  tho 
railways  covered  by  the  abHliact  car- 
ried 994.158,691  passengers,  an  in- 

crease  of  0.447.501  nver  correspond- 
inir  returns  for  llHl.  The  total 
freight  carried,  including  freight  re- 
ceived from  connections,  was  1.818,- 
232.103  ton^.  an  inereaae  of  05.042.254 
tons  over  the  toanage  carried  in  tlic 


The  a^egate  ton* 

mileage  was  202.055.005.123.  exceed- 
ing the  ton-mileage  of  1911  by  9,499r« 


215,886. 

Operating  Revenues.  —  The  operat* 

iiiLT  reveniie:^  in  the  fi.^cal  year  1012, 
of  the  lines  included  in  the  rommis- 
sion's  abstract  of  July  1,  1U13,  ware 
$2,826,917,967,  as  compared  with 
$2,772,733,928  in  10!  1.  The  Commis- 
sion's "bulletin  of  Kevonnos  and  Ex- 
penses." issued  8ept.  r>,  1013,  shows 
that  this  increase  continued  through- 
out the  fiscal  year  1913.  This  bulle- 
tin, which  covers  a  somewhat  small3r 
mileage  than  the  abstract  of  July  1, 
1913,  discloses  operating  revenues  ag- 
LTe^'afinp  $3,057,103,7153  in  the  fiscal 
year  1013,  ns  compared  with  a  total  of 
$2,7ii8.9G3,853  of  operating  revenues 
in  1912. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
sonrcr^'^  of  oj>erating  revenues  of  the 
raiiroadH  covered  by  the  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  Se))t.  1.  1913,  in  the  fiscal 
years  1912  and  1913: 
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OPBRATtNG  BEVENIIE8 


FrfiEhi  rr>vf»nue  

i'awriitrr   

TKiif-r  iriiriijportation. 
Non-traosportaUoa. . 


Tr,tal 


1912 

1913 

of  Tot*r 

Opwatiac 
Rev«Dtta«, 
1913. 

f l.fl02.742.8r..l  m 

$2.I3l.r>?4.675.86 

60  82 

641,594.147.04) 

676.487.807.25 

22  1<» 

1«6.837.460.81 

210.SO4..'i02.14 

r,  90 

28.789.aH3.52 

3;i,2H7.7!7  M 

1  (>9 

;2.7<V'<.9C.:i>".:<  4". 

$:-!,o,-7,u;:iTii-'  ts 

Operating  Expenses. —  The  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  lines  covered  by 
the  Conimission's  abstract  of  .Tulv  1, 
1913,  were  $1.1)58.903,431  for  the' fis- 
cal year  1912.  as  compared  with 
$1,001^90476  in  1911.  The  operat- 
inj:»  pxprnso*'  nf  the  linos  covered  by 
the  Comjuifision'fi  buUetia  of  Sept.  5, 


ini3.  show  a  furtlier  increase,  from 
$l,914.P6n,.351  in  the  fiscal  year  1912 
to  $2,118,585,807  in  1913.  The  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  fiscal  years 
1912  and  1913,  as  ppven  in  the  bulle- 
tin on  revenues  and  expenses  of  Sept. 
5.  1013,  were  distributed  among  the 
main  clafisea  of  expenditure  as  follows : 


OPERATINQ  EXPENSES 


1913 

1918 

Percentan 
of  Total 

Opcrat  inK 

Mainieoanee  of  way  and  etruotunt 

J;;<:>7..hS.1.429.82 
439,907.245.83 
59.203..'M2  86 
994.986.281.00 
<(9. 190.051. 34 

»407.171.7.'-.r,  34 
501.671.011.01 

61.391.495.37 
1.074.943.310.41 

73.408.323.39 

i:r:?2 
16.41 
2.01 

as.  16 

2.40 

Total  

$1,914,960,350.85 

S2. 118.585.896. 52 

69.30 

Net  Ineome.— While  the  operating,  30.84  per  cent,  in  1912,  and  the  rattoe 


rrvPTiTM,'.'?  of  1912  were  greater  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  this  was 
also  true  nf  operating  expenses.  As  a 
result  the  "net  operating  revenue"  of 
the  year  1912  was  less  than  in  1911. 
In  1912,  according  to  tha  abstract  of 
July  1,  1913,  they  aggregated  $8C7,- 
984,630,  as  compared  with  a  corre- 
sponding return  of  $871,334,353  in 
1011.  In  the  fiscal  year  1913  there 
was  ati  iner«ase  in  net  operating  rev- 
omic.  the  Commission's  buuecin  of 
Sept.  5.  lOl.'i,  showing  returus  of 
$038,677,860  in  1013,  as  compared 
with  $$64,003,603  in  1012.  The  bulle- 
tin of  Sept.  5,  moreover,  after  ac- 
counting for  outside  operations  and 
taxes,  shows  a  total  "opcratinj 
come'*  for  the  lines  covered 
000,972  in  1913,  n=<  comparcti  with 
$738.O.'')0.n4n  in  1012.  The  ratio  of 
net  operating  revmucs  to  total  oper- 
ating revenues,  however,  was  30.70 
per  cent,  in  1913,  as  compared  with 


ating  in- 
of  ^16.. 


of  operating  expcn«^cs  to  operating 
revenues  were  in  the  two  years,  re- 
spectively, 69.30  and  09.16  per  cent. 

Statistics  showing  tlic  total  'iiet 
corjtorate  income.*'  trie  net  incomo  re- 
maining after  "other  income"  had  been 
added  to  operating  Snoome  and  after 
all  rents,  interests,  and  similar  de- 
ductions have  been  subtracted,  are 
not  as  yet  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913.  It  is  in  this,  the  final 
return  representing  dear  net  income, 
that  the  linos  snfTered  a  heavy  de- 
cline in  1011  and  1912.  The  abstract 
of  July  1,  1013.  shows  a  net  corporate 
inconxe  of  $401,810,491  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912.  The  corresponding  re- 
turns in  1011  and  1010  were  $401,- 
1 1 1 .067  and  $616,604,722,  respeetivelj. 
The  return.'^  of  net  corporate  income 
are  not  exaetly  comparable,  bei-ause 
the  mileage  covered  by  the  abstracts 
of  the  three  years  are  not  identical, 
but  they  are  tufficiently  siiiular  to 
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dlielofle  tlM  didiiw  In  art  liMonie 
which  the  railroads  liaTa  suffered  in 

recent  years. 

CapitalizatioiL  —  The  increase  in 
capitalization,  due  largely  to  the  it* 
sue  of  new  securities  for  construction 
and  improvement  purposes,  has  con- 
tinued since  the  labt  issue  of  the 
YsAB  Book.  Complete  data  for  the 


year  191d  are  not  at  present  avftO* 

able,  but  the  total  par  value  of  rail- 
road capitalization  on  June  20,  1912, 
was  $10,533,750,802,  as  compared  with 
919^,085,061  on  June  30, 191 1.  The 
assifn^ments  of  capitalization  as  re- 
ported in  the  abstracts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the 
years  1911  and  1912  are  as  follows: 


CAPITALIZATION 


C Lames  of  Secvritim 

1<J11 

1912 

$7,U74.y  17,501 
1,395,80(3.052 
7,825.2t)9.102 
1.183.76G.188 
951. .377,810 
201,777,220 
195.430.395 
310.808.740 

«6,882,B  13.008 
1.586.747.679 
8.019.700.888 
1.279.128.206 
1 .007.567.350 
263.441.054 
116.170.300 
818.188,880 

Preferred  stock  

819.208,935,081 

tl0.533,780m 

Dividends. — The  railroads  covered 
by  the  abstract  of  July  1,  1918,  de- 
clared dividends  in  the  fiscal  year 
1912  aggregating  $400,308,009.  Those 
covered  in  the  abstract  of  the  preced- 
ing year  declared  dividends  amount- 
ing to  $460,105,376. 

Railroad  Consolidation. — It  is  chief- 
ly the  change  in  mileage  of  Tarious 
railroads  during  the  current  year 
which  made  it  necessary  to  recon- 
stnict  the  table  of  railroad  systems 
contained  in  prerious  issues  of  the 
Year  Book.  The  leading  groups 
and  systems  as  made  up  by  line  con- 
struction, stock  ownership,  outright 
purehase,  merger,  lease,  and  commu- 
nity of  Interest,  may  now  bo  grouped 
as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  follow- 
ing pace. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  13  groups 
contained  in  the  table  is  204,074,  as 
compared  with  204.095  in  1912  and 
201,638  in  1911.  The  leading  event 
of  the  year  in  the  fleld  of  railroad 
consolidation  was  the  dissolution  nf 
the  Union  Pacitic-Southsrn  Pacific 
system.  On  June  30,  1913,  after 
much  negotiation,  a  plan  designed  to 
carry  out  the  dissolution  decree  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  was  ap- 
proved hy  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
Utah.  The  purpose  of  the  comt  being 
to  prevent  both  intercorporate  rela- 
tionship and  relationship  through  in- 
dividual stock  holdings,  it  was  de- 
creed that  not  only  shall  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Line  dis- 

Kse  of  their  Southern  Pacific  stock 
Idings,  but  that  such  holdings  may 


not  be  sold  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Union  Pacifle.  To  give  effect  to  this 

ruling  it  was  agreed  (1)  that  the  de- 
fendcnts  may  exchange  382,924  shares 
of  Southern  Pacific  stock  for  425,472 
shares  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  (2)  that  the  remaining  Southern 
Pacific  holding.  883,576  shares,  shall 
be  deposited  with  a  trustee,  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
shareholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  be- 
ing given  the  right  to  subscribe  to  so- 
oallcd  certificates  of  interest  in  the 
shares  so  deposited.  These  certifi- 
cates entitle  the  holder  to  the  divi- 
dends declared  on  the  stocks  which 
they  represent,  but  if  such  holder  is 
a  T'nion  Pacific  stockholder,  they  do 
not  carry  with  them  any  voting  pow- 
er. Certificates  sold  to  persons  who 
are  not  Union  Pacific  stockholders 
may,  upon  duly  executed  affidavit, 
be  exchanged  for  the  Southern  Pacitio 
shares  which  th^  represent.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  the  practical 
relations  between  the  Southern  and 
Union  Pacific  will  ultimately  be  af- 
fected by  this  dissolution  of  stock 
lioldiiiirs.  The  business  organizations 
of  the  two  roads  have  been  separated, 
but  the  ofllcials  of  the  two  systems 
are  those  which  formerly  were  direct- 
ly associated.  The  chairman  of  tha 
executive  committee  of  the  Southern 
Pacifle  formerly  was  the  director  of 
operation  of  the  Union-Southem  Pn- 
cific  system. 

The  Government  has  instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  compel  the  Southern  Pa- 
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I.  Vanderbilt  Interests 

Boston  A  Albany  * . . . . 

New  York  Centrml... 

Lake  Shore  A  Mteb 
IfMiSotttbem  

indtfam  Oentoml  

Kew  York,  Chicago  4 
St.  Luuis  

Lake  E rie  4  WMtAHl . 

Big  I'our  

Pittsburgh  A:  LakoEri 

Chicago,    Indiana  & 
Southern  

Other  affiliated  East- 
ern lines  

Toledo  St  Ohio  Central 

Western  Manrland*. . . 

Chicago  A  Northwest- 
•rn  


BOAD  Interests: 
Pennsylvania  Linea. . 
Noffclk  4  W«M«ca... 


ni.  MoROAN  Interksts 

Erie  Hailroad  

Pere  Marquette  

SoutbMn  Itailinqr  0srs- 

tem  

Cincinnati,  New  Or 

leans  &  Texas  Pacific 

Mobile  &  Ohio  

Atlantic  Coart  Line 

System  

IfOuisvillc  A,  Nash^'ille 
Chicago  A  Great  West- 


IV. 


GOHLD  iNTKRE.STe: 

Wabfish  System  

Whtfling  (Sc  Enkc  Erie 

Missouri  PariGc'  

St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain A  Suuthem> . . . 
8i.  Louis  South  We«t- 


V. 


Texas  A  Pacific*  

International  A  Great 

Xorth'Tii'   

Denver  &  lixo  Grande^ 

WeMamPadflo^  


Moore  IvTK.nESTfl: 
Rock  Island  .'^vstrm". 
Delaware,  Lackawanu: 
A    Weatern  8ya 

tem«  

Lehish  Valley*  


MiLBAOa 


1912 


302 
3,597 

1.775 
1,817 

5fi3 
KSf, 
2.012 
215 


1.29« 
441 
£43 

9.800 


23.696 


11.235 
2.018 


13,253 

2.557 
2,3:i0 

8,640 

377 
1.114 

8.865 
4.728 

1,496 


28.107 

2.r>2S 
•1.-.7 
3,918 

3.315 

1.744 

1,901 

1.100 
2,773 
93.^> 


18,921 
8.172 


1.081 
1,449 


10.702 


1913 


394 
3,750 

1,872 
1,817 

665 
906 
2.014 


1.220 
443 

543 

9.720 


23.835 


11,258 
2,085 


13,203 

2.552 
2.330 

8.665 

337 
1.122 

6.084 
4.023 

1,496 


28,409 

2.001 
4.''»9 
3.920 

3.365 

1.709 

1 ,9M3 

1.160 
2.785 
937 


18,989 
8.054 


998 
1.439 


STanua 


VI.  IIarriman  Interests: 

Oregon  Short  Line. . .  . 

Oregon  Railway  A 
Navigation  Co  

Union  Pacific  Syatem 
(remainder)  

Souihem  Pacific  Sya- 
tem  

lUinoi.s  Central  System 

Central  of  Georgia . . . 

Baltimora  A  Ohio  Sys- 
tem  

Delaware  A  Hudson . 

San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles 
A  Salt  Lake  

Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
A  Dayton  , 

Chteato*  Alton...., 


VU.  Hiu. 

Oraat  N<Mrthem  

Northern  Parifio  

Chicago.  Burlington  A. 

Quincy  

Colorado  A  Southern 


Tin.  Eaa-Tocuii  Imtbb* 

ssTs: 

Minneapolis     A  St 
I  .<  >  uifl  and  Iowa  Can 

tral  

Toledo.  St.  Louia  A 

Western  

FVisco  System.... ... 

Chicago  A  Alton.... . 

Chesapeaka  Ss  Ohio 

Syatem  

Missouri.   Kansas  A 
Texas 


HockiiiK  \  alley  , 

New  ( )rleans.  Mobila  A 


Chicaso^. 


IX.  Naw  Bxrmm  Inns- 


New  York.  New  Havan 

A  Hartford  

Boston  A  Maine  

New  York.  Ontario  A 

Western  

Main''  Cfiitra!  

Central  New  England. 

Rutland  HailroM  

Other  linaa  


TOVBKA  A 


t  Jointly  wHh  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  A  H. 

'  Jointly  with  Gould  interests. 

*  Jointly  with  various  other  finfincial  interests 
4  Jointly  with  Standard  Oil  interests. 

*  Jointly  wHh  Dtanl-Moriaii  and  olbar  Ib- 

farests. 

*  Jointly  with  Phelps,  Dod^e  A  Co. 


X.  Atcrxsoxt.  *  va-i 
Santa  Fb  Ststbm 

XI.  CmcAoo.  Milwattxeb 
A  St.  Paul  System  

XII.  Seauoard  Air  Line 
System  

XIII.  Philaoslpbia  a 
IlBAmilO  


Onad  Total  of  abore 


1012  1913 


1  9a9 

1J0X 

1.920 

1,017 

3,871 

3.900 

10.373 

6.,332 
1.915 

10.361 

6.367 
1.924 

4,510 
891 

4.533 
885 

1,137 

1,135 

1,015 
1.020 

1.015 
1,020 

34,752 

34,028 

7.482 

6.3iJ7 

7.752 
6,313 

10.5.S^1 
1.1 2H 

10.5.^ 
1.127 

25,5iil 

25,748 

1,586 

451 
7.547 


2.280 

3,399 
353 

547 


16,172 


2.091 
2,244 

566 
1.204 

277 
408 
196 


7,040 
10300 

9.737 
3.158 
2.170 


204W 


1.586 

451 
7,407 


3.817 

352 

404 


16,430 


2.001 
2.252 

566 
1.206 
277 

468 
196 


7,066 
10,780 
0,0M 
8,10C 


904,074 


Jointly  with  LouisviUe  A  Nashville  R.R.  Co 
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ciflc  to  sell  its  lino  runninfj  from 
Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  tlie  old  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  announced 
thftt  the  Southern  Paeiflo  wilt  reeiet 
such  dissolution  on  the  pround  that 
the  effect  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  that 
case  is  retroactive.  Such  contention 
would  inTolve  a  pluMe  of  "anti-tniBt" 
legislation  not  formerly  emphasized. 

It  was  announced  somewhat  late  in 
the  year  that  the  influence  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.  in  the  control  of  the 
Rock  I^hinii  Co.  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. The  Moore  interests,  how- 
ever, remain  an  important  factor. 

Car  Demnnafe  Bnreaiii.'— The  num- 
ber of  car  demurrage  bureaus  has  in 
recent  years  steadily  declined,  from  40 
in  1000  to  28  in  1011,  23  in  1012,  and 
22  in  1913.  The  demurrage  huresus 
in  existence  on  Nov.  1,  1013,  were  the 
following: 

▼Irglola  and  West  Virginia  Demurrage 

Bu  reaa. 

North  r'arollna  I">f murrage  Bureau. 
Bout hoai^tcrn  P.  imirrage  Bureau. 
Alabama   Di'tnurrage   and   Storage  Bu- 
reau. 

Tennessee  Demurrage  and  Storage  Bu- 
reau. 

Bast  Tenocewe  Demnrrafe  and  Storace 
Burraa. 

IienlaTllIe  Demurrace  and  Storage  De- 
partment. 

rhlrasro  ppmnrrnpe  Burraii. 

Illiuols  and  Iowa  Detnurrajro  Rnroau. 

Wisconsin  I)rmurrag('  Bureau. 

Lake  Superior  Car  Service  Association. 

Northern  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Central  Demnrnge  and  Storage  Bureau. 

Hlnonrl  Talley  Demurrage  aid  Storage 

Bureau. 
Western  Demurrage  Bureau. 
Colorado  Demurrage  Bureau. 
Intermountalu  DeraurraRe  Bureau. 
Montana  Demurrage  Bureau. 
Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureau. 
Fadflc  Northwest  Demurrage  Bureau. 
Canadian  Car  Service  Boreaa  (British 

Columbia  Braneh). 
Canadian  Freight  Association. 

Accounts  and  Reports.— Tlie  uni- 
form accounting  system  for  railroads 
having  been  practically  completed,  the 
attention  of  the  Division  of  Accounts 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
aion  waa  turned  to  the  accounting 
iyetems  of  other  carriers  cominp; 
under  the  Comniis?«ion's  jurisdiction. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  pre- 
paring achedulea  for  eleetric  railways, 
express  companies,  sleeping  car  com- 
panies, telephone,  telerrrnph  and  cnble 
companies,  and  water  carriers.  The 
Oooarieh  Transit  case  which  was  men* 
tioned  in  the  Ye.vr  Book  for  1012  (p. 
648)  enabled  the  Commisaioo  to  pro 
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ceed  with  the  system  of  accounts 
which  had  been  enjoined  since  Dec. 
31,  1910.  The  completion  of  the  ac- 
counting system  for  pipe  lines  was  de- 
layed, pending  the  outcome  of  litiga- 
tion with  respect  to  the  CommUaion'a 
jurisdiction. 

Uniform  Claaaificatioii.— In  1912  a 
nunilxT  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  railways'  Uniform  Claasilication 
Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Offi- 
cial, Western  and  Southom  Classifica- 
tion Coinmitteos.  The  new  OiTlcial 
classiAcation  became  eilective  March 
I,  1912,  with  substantially  no  objec- 
tions by  shippers.  The  new  Southern 
classification  hecnmr  elToetive  in  No- 
vember, 1012,  after  being  protested  by 
various  conunereial  bodies  and  stats 
commissions  and  after  revision  in 
accordance  with  recommendation.s  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  new  Western  classification,  how- 
ever, was  80  ^vi<lcly  cnntosted  that  it 
was  Buspended  hy  llie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  resulted  in  an 
extensive  formal  decision.  In  this  de- 
cision, handed  down  on  Dee.  0,  1912 
(25  1.  C.  C,  442  ),  the  Commission  has 
formulated  various  general  principles 
which  shall  control  in  the  future, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  minimum 
carload  weights  and  mi.xtures.  Nu- 
merous individual  ratings  which  had 
been  contested,  moreover,  were  conaid- 
ercd  by  the  Commission,  and  the  car- 
riers comprising  the  Western  Classi- 
fication Committee  were  instructed  to 
revise  their  classification  accordingly. 
"The  formal  hearinjis  of  classification 
committees  hereafter  should  be  made 
public,  after  due  notice  to  the  in- 
terested parties,  including  state  com- 
missions and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission." 

Freight  Sates.— Since  the  year  1911 
when  the  so  called  "rate  eases"  were 
decided  a<!\rr-iely  to  the  railroads, 
who  at  tliat  time  requested  a  general 
advance  of  10  per  cent.  In  freight 
rate??,  the  carriers  have  been  con- 
fronted by  various  disturbing  circum- 
stances. Though  their  tonnage  and 
gross  operating  revenues  have  in- 
creased, two  itenjs  of  cost  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  tliat  the  ratio  of 
operating  expenses  to  operating  rev- 
enues has  advanced  somewhat  and 
their  net  corporate  income  has  de- 
clined absolutely  as  well  as  relative^. 
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The  trunk  line  railwar^  hnrp  consp- 
quentlj  renewed  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease their  freight  rates,  their  plea 
brin^'^  for  an  increase  of  five  per  cent. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  at  present  considering  the  request 
of  the  carriers,  and  the  decision  is 
awaited  \vith  keen  interest. 

The  two  lending  item*?  of  increased 
cost  referred  to  are  the  increased 
wages  paid  to  rnilway  employees  and 
the  increase  in  fixed  charges.  (1)  In 
1912  the  demands  of  the  railway  en- 
gineers being  arbitrated  under  the 
proyisions  of  the  Erdman  Act,  the 
engineers  were  granted  an  increase  in 
wages.  Almost  immediately  follow- 
ing this  increase  the  railway  train- 
men, who  had  been  granted  an  in- 
crease in  1010,  renewed  their  de> 
mands  for  further  increases,  and  after 
much  wrangling  the  carriers  and 
trainmen  agreed  to  arbitration  by  a 
board  of  six,  in  sccordance  with  the 
>J'e\vlnnds  Act  of  July  15,  1913.  This 
board  in  November  granted  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  wages  (see  XVIT. 
Lnlnr) .  Tlic  full-crew  requirement  of 
various  states  has,  moreover,  tended 
to  increase  the  pay-rolls  of  the  car- 
riers by  requiring  the  employment 
in  some  instances  of  additional  train- 
men. (2)  As  stated  above,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
volume  of  outstanding  railroad  se- 
curities, largely  to  pupply  construc- 
tion funds  for  use  in  building  freight 
and  passenger  terminal  facilities,  ad- 
ditional trackage,  freight  yards,  sid- 
ings and  freight  and  passpujier  cr|uip- 
ment.  The  resulting  interest  payments 
and  other  fiiced  charges  have  reduced 
the  net  incomo  of  the  carriers. 

Afide  from  the  increase  in  current 
expenses,  the  carriers  in  requesting  a 
6  per >  cent,  increase  in  freight  rates 
plead  th«'  difTlnulf}-  of  raisinp:  further 
funds  for  improvement  purposes. 
Thoupli  a  portion  of  their  increased 
capitalization  consists  of  stock,  the 
flividonds  on  wliich  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  fixed  charges,  the  market 


CPs'  request  for  increased  wa^ps.  and 
the  public  demand  for  improved 
freight  and  passenger  services  are 
closely  interrdafted  subjects. 

The  average  receipts  per  ton  pier 
mite  as  reported  by  the  Interstate 
Oommeree  Commission  on  July  1, 
1913,  was  0.7i8  oent  in  the  fi!%cal 
year  1012,  as  compared  with  O.'ry' 
cent  in  1011.  The  average  receipts 
per  passenger  per  mile  were  1.985 
and  1.074  cents  respwitively.  The 
average  receipts  per  ton  prr  mile  and 
per  passenger  per  mile  for  the  rail- 
way system  as  a  whole  during  the 
years  1000  to  1912  are  showtt  in  the 
following  table: 


Ybab 

ReccipUi  per 
Ton  per  Mile, 
cent* 

1900  

.729 

1905  

.766 

1906  

.748 

1907  

.759 

1908  

.7M 

1909               .  . 

.763 

.753 

.767 

1912  

.743 

Receipts  per 
Mile,  «flotS 


2.003 
1.0ft2 
2  003 
2.014 
1.037 
1.028 
1.038 

\r 


FEDERAL  LEOISLATION" 

The  Commerce  Court.— Tlie  present 
Congress  has  taken  action  to  abolish 
the  Commerce  Court,  which  waa  es* 
tablished  in  tlic  Federal  Railway  Act 
of  June,  1910.  The  judges  now  com- 
prising the  Commeroe  Court  are  to  be 
aiiisigned  to  duty  as  U.  S.  Circuit 
(^onrt  judfies.  The  abolition  of  the 
Commerce  Court  throws  the  matter 
of  Federal  court  review  in  railroad 
cases  back  to  the  regular  U.  S.  Circuit 
Courts.  Instead  of  review  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  a  central  eonrt,  ap< 
prah  will  now  be  brought  in  the  vari- 
ous circuit  courts  scattorod  through- 
out the  country,  as  was  done  before 
the  Commerce  Court  was  created. 
(See  also  T,  American  7/;<^^^^T/.) 


Mediation,  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
for  railroad  stock  is  not  limitless. !  tration  Act. — On  July  15,  1013,  the 
Every  docrrase  in  net  incoma  makes !  Xewlands  Arbitration  Act  waa  ap* 

it  more  diflicnlt  to  maintain  their  es-  '  provr^d.    This    statute    replaces  the 


Krdman  Arbitration  Act  of  180*^,  re- 
lating to  the  mediation  and  arbura- 
tion  of  railway  labor  disputes.  The 
objection  to  the  Erdman  Act  was  that 
increase  in  rates,  the  railway  employ-  it  practically  placed  the  entire  respov' 
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tablished  dividends  and  to  obtain  ad 
ditional  funds  for  use  in  improving 
their  service.   Under  present  circum* 
stances  the  carriers'  request  for  an 
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BiUlity  of  fimil  dedaion  vpou  one  at* 
bitrator.  The  arbitration  board  un- 
der the  Erdman  Act  consisted  of  one 
company  representative,  one  repre- 
eentative  of  the  company's  em- 
ployees, and  a  third  supposedly 
neutral  arbitrator.  The  arDitration 
board  under  the  new  act  consists 
of  three  or  six  ftrbitmton,  m  the 
interested  parties  may  desire.  In 
rase  a  board  of  thrre  is  desired,  each 
party  selects  one,  aud  tlieas  select 
a  third,  or  if  they  fail  to  select  the 
third  member  within  flvn  days,  the 
Board  of  Mediation  aud  Conciliation, 
created  by  the  act,  select  him.  In 
ease  a  board  of  six  is  chosen,  each 
party  selects  two  ropresentativcM  nnA 


nia  State  Railroad  OomnSsiion*  W. 

D.  Pence,  chief  engineer,  Wisconsin 
Railroad  and  Tax  Commission;  J.  S. 
Worley,  consulting  engineer,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  H.  M.  Jones,  consulting 
engineer,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  E.  F. 
Wcndt,  en^neor  of  the  Pittsbur^li  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Late  in  the  month  a  committee  of  18 
railroad  ofTicials,  chosen  bv  the  55 
loading  roatls  to  promote  eooperat  n  a 
with  the  Commission,  was  admitted 
to  the  councils  on  preliminary  or- 
ganization. Late  in  July  the  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  work  would 
occupy  five  to  seven  years  at  an  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  11,921,600,  and 
application  was  made  for  an  immedi- 


these  select  the  other  two  members,  j  ate  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for 
or  if  they  fail  to  do  so  within  15  |  the  organization,  by  the  beginning  of 


days,  tlie  two  neutral  members  ar^ 
selected  by  the  above-named  board. 
Should  either  party  refuse  to  agree 
to  arbitration,  the  other  party  may 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  consisting  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
and  two  other  officials  of  the  GoTem- 
ment.  This  Board  i^hall  then  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  an  nmir  ablo  ad- 
justment through  mediatiua  and  con- 
ciliation. In  any  case  in  which  an 
interruption  of  traffic  is  imminent  to 
the  serious  dotriment  of  the  public 
interest,  the  Board  may  oflfer  its  serv- 
ices without  application  by  either 
party.  The  Board  of  ^Tr  Hation  and 
Conciliation,  as  duly  appointed,  con- 
sists of  Judge  W.  L.  Chambers  (Com- 
missioner), Judge  Martin  A.  Knapp, 
and  n.  W.  ITanjjer.  The  dispute  ba- 
twccn  the  eastern  railways  and  their 
trainmen  was  arbitrated  by  a  board 
of  six,  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Art.  (See  also 
XVII,  Labor  and  Labor  Legislation.) 

Fhyaieal  Valuation. — An  amend- 
ment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
approved  March  1,  direct ?d  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  ''in- 
vestigate, ascertain  ami  rqiort  the 
Talue  of  e^ery  piece  of  property 
owned  or  used  by  all  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act."  The  Act  went  into  elTect  on 
May  1.  The  Oonimission  appointed 
the  same  day  the  following  board  of 
fivp  pfif^'inof^rs  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
lation  of  a  plan  of  procedure:  R.  A, 
Thompson,  valuation  expert,  Oalifor- 


1014,  of  the  corps  of  engineers  re- 
quired to  undertake  ihn  v,ork. 

Physical  valuations  of  one  or  more 
railroads  have  been  made  in  a  number 
of  states.  Maswaffhusetts,  New  York, 
and  Oregon  have  each  valued  lines 
for  special  purposes.  Texas  made  a 
comprehensive  valuation  of  all  rail* 
roads  about  20  years  apo.  Ten  states 
— California,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Okla- 
homa,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin — have  made  within  recent 
yoav'i,  or  have  in  progress,  elaborate 
valuaLiona  of  all  railroads  witliin  their 
borders;  of  these  states  all  but  New 
Jersey  and  Michigan,  whirh  made 
their  valuations  solely  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  have  sought  in  physical 
valuation  a  basis  for  rate  making. 
The  methods  used  by  the  states,  how- 
ever, are  diverse  in  detail,  and  while 
the  valuations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  undoubtedly 
!)(»  widely  used  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion and  rate  making,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  approved  enept,  perhaps, 
as  to  original  costs,  by  all  the  states. 
(See  also  I,  Amertcoa  EUtorff*) 

BULINGS  or  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMEBCE  COmJlISSION^ 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  In 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
cided 640  formally  instituted  eases 
and  dismissed  138  by  stipulation  or 
otherwise,  a  total  of  778,  ss  com- 
pared with  652  during  the  preceding 
year.   Informal  complaints  to  the 
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nnmber  of  G,550  were  docketed  during 
the  year,  orders  were  issued  in  3.096 
special  docket  cases  concerning  refunds 
denying  relief  from  the  long  and 
short  haul  claus?  wore  issued.  nn<l  120 
cases  of  auapended  tanffa  were  insti- 
tuted. 

Among  the  principal  deoiaiona  of  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
aincc  the  1912  is-^nc  of  the  YSAB 
Book  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Ezpreaa  Company  Case.  See 
Ej-prc.ss  Companies,  supra, 

2.  Th.'  nn^sification  Oa!»c.  See 
fomir  Classiiicution,  supra. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  the  Inveatign- 
tion  and  Suspension  of  Transconti- 
nental Rates,  Westbound  i2i\  T  C. 
C.  Rapt.  466).  Following  the  amend- 
ment of  the  long  and  short  hani 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  prorrfdirtL'^^'  of  f)u^  Com- 
mission regarding  traniicontinental 
rates  which  were  reported  in  previous 
issues  of  the  Yeah  Book,  the  trans- 
continental roa'l«  fiUfl  tariffs  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
many  of  the  commodity  ntes  to  the 
Pacific  terminals  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  rates  to  interior  towns.  Tho  pro- 
posed increases  were  mainly,  although 
not  exclusively,  on  those  commodities 
wliich  are  not  actnnUy  or  potentially 
affected  by  water  coinpef  ition.  riton 
complaint  of  the  coast  terminals  these 
tarins  were  snspended,  but  after  hear- 
ings were  held  the  contending  parties 
met  in  in  form  nl  (Conferences  and  by 
mutual  concession  adjusted  most  of 
the  contested  rates.  In  this  decision 
the  Commission  adjusted  those  pro- 
posed rates  which  had  not  bc^n  mutu- 
ally accepted,  finding  most,  although 
not  all  of  them,  to  be  not  unreason- 
able,  and  declared  the  <  r  kr  of  sus- 

Scnsion  to  be  varied.  (Decided 
larch  10,  1913.) 

4.  Investigation  and  Suspension  of 

CJommodity  Rates  Between  Missouri 
River  Points  (28  I.  C.  C.  Kept.  2i)ry).— 
The  proposed  increase  in  various  com- 
modity rates  between  Missouri  River 
points  had  been  suspended  upon  com- 
plaint until  May  1.  1013,  and  was 
later  res\ispencied  until  Nov.  1,  1913. 
Later,  however,  after  a  conference 
between  the  eontendin^  parties  held 
prior  to  the  hearinj:  before  tlin  Com 


ued,  that  certain  increases  be  modified, 
and  that  most  of  the  remaining  in- 
creases be  allowed  to  stand.  In  this 
decision  the  Commission  adjusted  tlie 
few  rates  wliich  wc-re  not  accepted  in 
the  conference,  iindin,:;?  the  proposed 
increases  to  be  not  imreasonable.  A 
special  point  was  made  as  regards  the 
failure  of  the  complainants  to  offer 
witnf^ssea.  It  wns  held  that  "while 
the  law  casta  upon  the  respondents 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  in* 
creased  rates  are  reasonable,  it  is 
but  fair  that  parties  nt  \\liose  in- 
stance auspensions  are  ordered  should 
present  to  the  Oommission  all  faets, 
circumstances,  conditions,  or  reasons 
wliich.  in  their  opinion,  tend  to  show 
that  the  increases  should  be  allowed." 
(Decided  Oct.  6,  1913.) 

5.  Investigation  of  Advances  in 
Rates  by  Carriers  in  Official  Classifi- 
cation territory  (27  I.  C.  C.  Kept 
384).— The  trunk-line  railroads,  feel- 
ing  that  circumstances  have  changed 
since  the  rate  decision  of  February, 
lUU,  re<^uested  the  Commission  to  re* 
open  the  case  and  to  consider  the  rsa- 
sonablencss  of  a  5  per  cent,  increase 
in  nil  freight  rates.  The  Commission 
decided  not  formally  to  reopen  the 
former  rate  case,  but  rather  to  iasti- 
tute  a  general  proceeding  of  invetti- 
pation  on  its  own  motion  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Do  the  present  rates  of  trans- 
pi>rtntiitn  jirld  lo  common  carriers  by 
rnllro.id  opiratlnp  fn  official  classifica- 
tion ifiritory  ndf'qii.itp  revenues? 

(b)  It  not,  what  general  course  iMf 
carriers  parsue  to  meet  the  situation  t 

The  findings  of  the  Commission, 
which  will  follow  the  investigation 
now  being  made,  will  constitute  the 
most  important  railway  event  since 
the  adverse  rate  decision  of  two  years 
ago.    (Decided  June  21,  1913.) 

6.  The  New  England  Investigation 
(27  I.  C.  C.  Rept.  500).— Owing  to 
"persistent  complaints  touching  rail* 
roa<I  coMtiitions  in  New  England,  the 
mortt  serious  of  which  was  a^rainst 
the  freight  service  upon  the  Boston 
&  Maine,"  the  Commission  undertoidc 
an  iiivrsti<:ation.  In  a  lenfrthy  report 
the  Commission  stated,  among  other 
linJingSj  the  following: 

(a)   Airide  from   matters  of  mtftj 

wlil(  h  wore  not  conBldorcd,  Nev  Rn^land 


mi.^ion  it  «a,  mutually  ap.d  th.t  |  i'-];'-!,,';;'  -■|,1,„J';'8^, 
some  of  the  present  rates  be  contm- '  uaven  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Unas. 
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(h)  The  frclfibt  service  of  the  New 
Haven  Is  Inft-rlor  to  what  It  should  be. 
although  fairly  comparing  with  that  In 
Other  sections  where  conditions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  The  freight  service 
upon  tha  Boston  &  Maine  fiallroad  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  waa  extremely 
poor,  and  Justified  In  a  great  measure 
the  criticisms  It  received,  but  a  very 
earnest  attempt  la  bi-lng  made  to  correct 
these  conditions,  which  has  already  pro- 
duced results.  ^  „ 

(r)  The  local  freight  rates  of  New 
England  are  slightly  higher  than,  but 
on  the  whole  compare  favorably  With, 
the  average  In  official  classification  terri- 
tory :  lh'\v  are  lower  than  those  lu  other 
parts  of  the  country,  I'xcopt  the  Cora- 
mlssion-madc  rates  In  ccrJnln  stati-s. 
The  lOM-distance  rates  are  lower  from 
and  to  New  England  than  from  and  to 
any  other  aection.  Its^navBenger  fares 
have  been  more  farorable  to  the  local 
traveling  public  fhnn  In  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Unltod  States. 

{(It  Thr  outside  tinauclal  operations 
of  the  New  Haven  Company  for  the  last 
nine  years  have  been  wasteful  In  the 
extremt,  Md  the  methods  by  which 
those  operations  have  been  conducted 
are  unnecessarily  Involved  and  complex. 
While  expenditure  on  Its  road  and  enulp- 
ment  has  been  with  a  free  hand,  there 
Is  nothing  to  show  that  It  has  not  been 
wisely  made,  and  mnrh  to  Indicate  that 
the  PPSUlt  has  fully  justified  the  ontlny. 
The  flnaoelal  condition  of  this  cotni'miy 
rails  for  careful  consideration  and  pru- 
dent action,  but  gives  no  occasion  for 
hysteria. 

The  Commission  pointed  with  dis- 
favor to  the  hojding  of  New  England 
railroads  in  steamships  and  trolley 
lines,  but  expressed  no  opinion  as  to 
the  New  Haven  Boston  &  Maine  mer- 
prr.  yo  opinion  was  expressed  as  to 
the  advisability  of  raising  freight 
rates  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  but  the 
carrier  was  invited  to  present  detailed 
data  and  such  rate  schedules  as  it 
may  propose.  This  has  been  done, 
and  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
in  the  matter  of  rates  are  expected  in 
the  near  ftitiire. 

The  Coin  mission  expressed  opinions 
on  various  phases  of  railroad  regula- 
tion M  follows  t 

Every  Interstate  railroad  shovld  be 

prohibited  from  expending  money  or  In- 
curring liability  or  acquiring  property 
not  In  the  operation  nf  Its  railroad  or 
in  the  legitimate  Improvement,  exten- 
sion, or  development  of  that  railr-iail. 

No  Intemtatc  railroad  should  be  per- 
mitted to  lease  or  purchase  any  other 
railroad,  nor  to  acquire  the  stocks  or 
securities  of  any  other  railroad,  nor  to 
guarantee  the  same,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, without  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Goi-ernment. 

No  stocks  or  bonds  should  be  Issued 
by  an  Interstate  railroad  except  for  the 
pnrposes  saactloaed  in  the  two  preced 


Ing  paragraphs  and  none  should  be  Is- 
sued without  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
GoTemmeat. 

7.  L&kc  and  Rail  Class  Rates  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Points  to 
St.  Paul  and  Other  Destinations  (20  L 
C.  C.  Kept.  669)  .—The  proposed  rate 
advances  through  Lake  Superior  ports 
were  found  not  to  have  been  justified. 
(Decided  April  15,  1913.) 

8.  Lake  and  Rail  Rates  from  Cen- 
tral Frci;Tht  Association  and  Trunk- 
Line  Territory  to  Minneapolis  and 
(Hher  Points  in  the  Northwest  (26  L 
C.  C.  Kept.  67!).— The  proposed  rate 
advances  wers  not  sustained.  (De- 
cided April  ir>.  1013.) 

0.  Lumber  from  Louisiana  to  North 
Atlantic  Points  (26  I.  C.  C.  Kept. 
1^0).— The  proposed  advances  in  rail- 
water- rail  rates  on  cypress  lumber 
were  not  sustained.  (Decided  Feb. 
4,  1913.) 

10.  Tjini]).'^r  Rates  from  Memphis 
and  Other  I'oints,  New  Orleans,  etc. 
(27  L  C.  C.  Kept.  471).— The  proposed 
advances  in  lumber  rates  from  Mem- 
phis to  New  Orleans  were  sustained, 
btit  the  request  that  the  rates  from 
intermediate  points  to  New  Orleans 
be  higher  than  the  rates  from  Mem- 
phis was  denied.  The  proposed  ad- 
vances on  rates  on  lumber  shipped 
from  various  points  other  than  Mem- 
phis were  not  sustained.  (Decided 
June  16,  10i:V) 

11.  Commercial  Club  of  the  City  of 
Duluth  r.  B.  &  O.  Railroad  Co.  et  dL 
(27  I.  C.  C.  Rept.  639).— The  Commis- 
sion declared  th?  rail  and  lake  class 
rates  from  points  east  of  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  state  line  to  be  unreasonable 
and  prescribed  reasonable  rates  for 
the  future.  It  also  disapproved  the 
undue  rate  discriminations  against 
towns  adjacent  to  the  twin  cities, 
fourth-section  violations,  and  evasions 
and  manipulations  prrowing  out  of  the 
loose  policing  of  transit  privileges  at 
Duluth.  It  denied,  however,  the  re- 
quest that  through  rates  to  the  North- 
west be  broken  at  Duluth  instead  of 
at  the  twin  cities.  (Decided  June  9, 
1913.) 

12.  Coke  Producers*  Association  of 
the  Connellsville  Region  v.  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  Co.  et  al.  (27  I.  C.  C.  Rept 
125).— The  fates  on  ooke  from  tne 
Connellsville  region  to  Youngstown, 
Canton,  Cleveland.  Toledo,  North 
Cornwall,  Robensonia,  Reading,  Phiia- 
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delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newark  were 
lield  to  be  unreasonable  per  se.  The 


intrastate  rates  to  tlie  exclusion  of 
state  power  does  not  rest  with  the 


present  relation«iiip  of  rates  aa  be-  1  courts,  but  with  Congress.  In  the 
twaen  the  Oonnelbvine  and  FUr-  matter  of  rdative  eoutitutioiyi]  pow- 

mount  districts,  however,  waa  ap-  '  er,  therefore,  the  decision  was  a  step 
proved  by  the  Commiasion.  (Decided  i  tov.  ard  increased  Federal  superviaioo. 
May  29,  1913.)  but  m  its  immsdiate  effect  upon  rates 

13.  In  tbe  matter  of  tho  Inveat!^-  it  was  a  Tietory  for  the  state  of  Illa- 
tion of  Alleged  Irregularities  and  Dia-   nesota,  for  its  power  to  regulate  re- 


crepanciee  in  the  Weighing  of  Freight 
by  Carriers  (2d  i,  C.  C.  Kept.  7).— 
Aftw  makmg  an  inTcetigation  of 
weighing  and  discovering  many  irreg- 
ularities, the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  some  Federal  tribunal, 
perhaps  the  Oommiasion,  be  given 
power:  to  fix  the  points  at  which  track 
scales  shall  be  installed;  to  proscribe 
the  standard  of  such  scales  and  their 
installation;  to  test  or  snnenrise  the 
testing  of  such  scales;  ana  to  super- 
vise their  operation.  (Decided  June 
18,  1913.) 

LEADING   COTTUT  DECISIONS 

The  Minnesota  Rate  Case. — One  of 
the  most  important  Supreme  Court 
deeiaions  in  reeent  years  was  the  de- 
cision in  the  po-called  Minnesota  Rate 
Case  of  June  9,  1913  (33  Sup. 
Ct.  Kept.  729).  Various  Minnesota 
freight  rate  statutes  and  Commission 
orders  concerniiij,'  only  the  rates  on 
intrn^itatM  trnfiic  liad  been  contested 
on  the  ground  that  they  practically 
oompellM  a  change  of  interstate  Tat4» 
and  thereby  infrin;:ed  upon  the  pow- 
era  of  the  Federal  r.ovirnment.  The 
decision  concerned  the  relative  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  state  over  strictly  intrastate 
freight  rates.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  power  of  (Congress  over 
interstate  commerce  is  preeminent 
and  that  ConLTr'ss  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  tlx  intrasitate  rates 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  titat  their 
change  would  in  fact  compel  the 
chnn;re  of  interstate  rates.  It  decid- 
ed, however,  that  since  Conpr?ss  had 
not  seen  fit  to  exercise  Una  power, 
hut  on  the  contrary  had  expressly 
limited  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
niission  to  irttrrstate  rates,  the  right 
of  the  legislature  and  the  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minne- 
BOta  to  fix  reasonable  intrastate  rates 
would  not  b«  (!i^t iirlu'il  by  the  courts, 
iiie  exercise  ui  i^dcrai  power  over 


mains  intact  unless  Ckingress  shot:ld 
in  the  future  decide  to  exercise  its 
superior  Federal  power. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  iasite 
of  relative  Fo*]cral  and  stnti'  power, 
the  court  m  ruling  on  the  particular 
rates  which  had  been  eontested  dis- 
cussrd  at  lentrth  the  general  question 
of  railroad  valuation.  Its  findinirs  on 
that  issue  may  exert  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  future  valuatioiiSy  wheth> 
•  r  !>y  the  states  or  the  Fedml  Go?- 
ernment. 

The  rates  wiuch  had  been  fixed  on 
the  intrastate  traffic  of  the  Nortben 

Pacific  and  Great  Xortliern  railroad.'^ 
were  upheld.  Those  fixed  in  case  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  were  un- 
der present  drcwmstances  held  to  be 

cunfi-rnt  ory. 

Additional  Rate  Cases.  —  On  June 
10,  1013,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
its  decision  in  the  Tarious  rate  cases 

in  which  the  state  laws  of  Missouri, 
Oregon,  Arlcansas.  and  West  Virginia 
were  contcated.  Since  the  underlying 
principles  were  the  same  as  in  the 
^linnesofa  Rate  Case,  they  were  de- 
cided in  the  same  manner.  The  con- 
tested rates  were  upheld,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  certain  lines  where  their 
imposition  would  be  confiscatory,  they 
were  suspended  until  the  condition  of 
the  roads  improves.  (See  alao  IX, 
Tjaw  and  Juritprudmoe,) 

8TATB  XJBOIBULTIOV 

Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missions.—The  year  1913  has  been  »- 

I»lete  with  railway  legislation,  for  nst 
only  were  there  42  etfit<'  legislatures 
in  session,  but  in  many  instances  spe* 
cial  attention  was  paid  to  the  regnls- 
tion  of  railways  and  other  publio 
utilities.  The  tnble  of  railway  com- 
missions of  former  issues  of  the  Y£ai 
Book  has  been  changed  in  many  re- 
spects. .\t  present  the  followinf;  states 
and  t<-)rit  hive  commiasions  of 
the  types  indicated: 
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STATE  OOMMI8BION8  REOITLATINQ  RAILROADS 


AdTiflory 
Powers 

PiiMic  rtilitiea 
Coiamiaaiona 

Corpomtion 
ConuniHioaa 

No  Com- 
miaaion 

\.>oioriiao 

Aniona 

Delaware 

>'\rKiiuflAS 

North  Carolina 

New  Mexico 

Ulsiricv  Ov  XMinl^BlHa 

Okluhunia 

I  taa 

r  ionaa 

oeorgia 

VirsuuA 

Wyoming 

tiawau 

JieDtuciqr 

idano 

iiunoui 

Michigan 

Indinna 

Minneaota 

Kansas 

xviusouri 

.Mary  lanii 

MiisiMippi 

Maine 

riebraaUi 

M  a!ssa  c  h  usetlS 

iNevaaa 

^lontana 

i>ortn  uaKOta 

iSvw  jProcy 

South  Caralixia 

New  York 

New  Hampshtw 

^uthDakoU 

Ohio 

Tnm 

Oregon 

Pennaylvania 

Rhode  Island 

• 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiaconain 

There  are  no  longer  any  commissions 
with  merely  advisory  powers,  Penn- 
■ylTania,  the  last  state  with  such  a 
commission,  hnvinj;  adopted  a  public 
utilities  commission.  There  are  18 
railroad  commissions  with  mandatory 
powers,  at  compared  with  24  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  four  states  con- 
tinue to  have  corporation  cominis- 
sions.  The  strength  of  the  present 
tendency  toward  public  utilities  com- 
missions  is  shown  in  the  increase  in 
file  number  of  states  having  such 
eommtesions,  from  13  hi  191?  to  22 
in*  1913.  Two  territories,  moreover, 
Hawnii  and  the  District  of  ("nlumbia. 
have  adopted  such  commissions  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  total  number 
of  stnto  commissions  increased  from 
42  to  44. 

One  of  the  most  important  enact- 
ments of  the  year  was  the  Public 
Service  Company  Act.  of  Pennsylvania 
(Pa.,  1913).  Pennsylvana  was  the 
last  of  the  great  commercial  states  to 
ereate  a  railroad  commission  with 
mandatory  powers,  but  when  the  stop 
was  finally  taken,  the  statute  was 
made  far  reaching  and  in  full  accord 
with  recent  legislation  in  other  states. 
It  brought  within  its  scope  not  only 
railronds,  btit  othor  public  utilities. 
The  Pennsylvania  act  applies  to  27 
elasies  of'  corporations:  railroads, 
^salty  itrtet-niilw»y,  frtigbt-Unti  ex 


pross,  baggage  transfer,  pipe  line,  fer- 
ry, coram  on -carrier,  sleeping-car,  din- 
ing-car, tunnel,  turnpike,  bridge, 
wharf,  inclinf'd  plane,  grain-elevator, 
telegraph,  telephone,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial gas,  water,  water-power,  heat, 
refrigerating,  and  sewage.  The  Com> 
mission,  wliich  is  appoititive  and  con- 
sists of  five  members,  has  extensive 
powers.  ( 1 )  It  has  the  power,  after 
uvestigation  made  on  compliant  or 
on  its  own  initiative,  to  fix  reasonable 
maximum  rates,  which  include  joint 
rates,  classifications,  track-storage 
charges,  tran*-fcrs,  demurrage,  the 
form  of  tarifT-i,  and  nil  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  rates.  To  aid  in 
giving  effect  to  this  rate-making  pow- 
er, the  statute  contains  the  usual 
prohibition  against  unjust  discrimina- 
tions and  extortions,  and  the  usual 
requirements  that  rates  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  filed  and  shall  not  be 
changed  except  nftor  a  notice  of  ^0 
days,  unless  special  permission  to 
change  them  on  shorter  notlee  is  ob- 
tained  from  tl  e  Commission.  (2)  The 
Commi<«sion  has  mandatory  powers 
over  the  service  rendered,  with  a  view 
to  assuring  adequaqr  and  safety.  It 
is  specifically  given  power  to  require 
the  making  of  physical  connections  be- 
tween railways,  telegraph  lines  or  other 
utilities  coming  within  the  statute, 
and  the  ettabUshing  of  through  routM^ 
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to  adjust  line  schodulrs,  t'^  require 
the  construction  oi  switch  cunuections 
with  lateral  lin«s  or  private  side 
tracks,  to  establish  reasonable  stand- 
ards of  service,  and  to  require  all 
necdiul  repairs,  alterations,  improve- 
ments, ana  eztenslont  of  facilities  and 
service.  In  order  to  promote  safety, 
it  is  rc(]u5red  that  all  accidents  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  Commis- 
•ion,  whieh  It  given  power  to  inveati- 
gate  their  causes.  It  is  given  detjillocl 
powers  in  connection  with  tiie  con- 
struction, guarding,  or  removal  of 
grade  crossings.  (3)  The  companies 
are  required  at  or  before  tlic  time 
they  issue  stocks  or  bonds  to  lile  with 
the  Commission  a  statement  setting 
forth  all  pertinent  facts  in  connection 
with  tJii'ir  issue,  including  a  statement 
of  the  price  at  which  sold  and  the 
eoneideration  received,  whether  money, 
property,  or  services,  and  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  will  be  used. 
The  Commission  is  empowered  to  re- 
quire a  full  accounting  and  to  ascer- 
tein  whether  the  funds  were  used  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  com- 
pany's statement.  In  accordance  wilh 
the  recommendationa  of  the  National 
Securities  Cotnniission,  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Coniniission  is  not  given  the 
power  to  prevent  an  issue  of  securities, 
if  sueh  issue  complies  with  the  laws 
of  the  stnte.  (1*  It  is  givin  tlir 
power  to  establibh  uniform  accounting 
systems.  (5)  It  may  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  property  of  any  puMio 
service  company.  (6)  It  has  full 
power  to  require  rr[)ort8,  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  papers,  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  and  the  giving  of 
tostiinony.  Apprnls  from  the  Com- 
mission arc  limited  to  one  state  court, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dau- 
phin County.  No  new  evidence  shall 
be  received  on  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal,  unless  the  court  is  convinced 
that  evidence  has  been  discovered 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
for  iifc  nt  the  henring*?  before  the 
Commission.  In  such  case,  moreover, 
the  court  may  remand  the  proceedings 
back  to  the  rotntni^sion. 

Another  important  statute  is  the  law 
replacing  the  old  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house CommfsBion  of  Illinoit  with 
a  Public  Utilities  Commission  (111., 
1913,  p.  400).  An  appointive  Com- 
mission of  live  members  is  given  power 


to  r^ulnte  the  charges  and  services 
of  all  interstate  carriers,  telegraph, 
telephone,  heating,  lighting,  refrigera- 
tion, power,  electric,  water»  oil  or  gas 
pipe-line,  l^'arehousing,  expref!*!,  and 
wharfing  companies.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  powers  over  charges  and 
services,  the  Illinois  Commission  has 
the  power  to  prevent  or  oppose  stock 
and  bond  issues  and  consolidations, 
mergers,  and  intercorporate  relation' 
ships,  to  determine  a  valuation  of 
property,  regulate  car  distribution, 
and  to  compel  the  eonstruclion  of  sid- 
ings and  physical  connections  and  the 
making  of  needed  additions  and  im- 
provements to  plant,  equipment,  and 
facilities.  It  may  also  prevent  or 
approve  the  construction  of  new  lines 
or  plants.  It  may  investigate  acci- 
dents, require  the  installation  of  safe- 
ty appliances,  and  regulate  grade 
crossings. 

The  state  of  Idrthn  ndopted  a  Public 
Utilities  Commission  (Idaho,  1913, 
Ch.  61)  with  jurisdictioiL  over  rail- 
roads, street  railways,  express,  dis- 
patch, sleeping-car,  dining-car.  draw- 
ing-room car,  freight-line,  refrigerator, 
oil-car,  stock-car,  fruit^ar,  car-loan- 
ing, car-renting,  car  loading,  and  every 
other  ear  corporation  or  person,  and 
over  pipe-line,  gas,  electric,  telephone, 
'telegraph,  water-supply,  navigation, 
^li  irfing,  and  warehouse  companies. 
It  is  an  appointive  Commi-'^tnn  r>f 
three  members.  Aside  from  the  mut- 
ter of  stock  and  bond  issues,  consol- 
idation, merger,  and  intercorpr.T-T*e 
relationships,  its  powers  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities 
(  oinmission. 

(he  newly  created  Public  Service 
Commission  of  West  Virginia  ( W.  Va., 
1013,  Ch.  9)  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
common  carriers,  railroads,  street  rail- 
ways, express,  sleeping-car,  freiglit- 
line,  car,  tool,  bridge,  ferry,  telegraph, 
telephone,  pipe-line,  gas,  electric  light- 
ing, heating  or  poww  oompauleB.  It 
is  given  wide  powers  over  charges  and 
services,  although  they  are  not  so 
fully  stated  as  In  the  PemimrlTanfa, 
Idaho,  and  Illinois  statutes.  The  law 
re<|uire9  the  Commission  to  make  a 
valuation  of  the  property  of  public 
utilitiee.  The  Commission  is,  more* 
over,  required  to  administer  the  West 
Vircrinia  Wnrkmen'.s  Compensation 
Fund,  created  during  the  last  sessioa 
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of  the  legiriature  (W.  Va.*  1918,  Ch. 

10). 

Statutes  converting  former  railroad 
ocmunissions  into  public  utilities  com- 
Tnissions  were  enacted  in  Colorado, 
Muino.  Indiana,  Massachusetti,  and 
Montana.  These  statutes  arc  based 
largely  upon  those  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin.  Utilities  commissioiiH  were 
likewise  adopted  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Hawaii.  Altogether,  10 
public  utilities  coniiniflsions  were  cre- 
ated in  the  sessions  of  1913.  The 
Oregon  public  utiliti^  statute  of  1911 
was  referred  to  tlie  voters  by  popular 
referendum  and  was  approved.  (See 
also  XI,  Public  Sertncea.) 

Freight  Rate  Acts. — In  addition  to 
tbe  public  utiliticfl  acts  referred  to 
above,  several  special  laws  were  en- 
acted. In  Florida  a  lonor  and  short 
haul  clause  was  adopted  {Fla.,  1913, 
Ch.  6523) .  In  Minnesota  the  law  pro- 
hibitiiij;  unfair  discriminations  was 
redrafted  (Minn.,  1913,  Ch.  90),  and 
the  Railroad  Commission  was  empow- 
ered to  make  a  schedule  of  maximum 
rates  and  establish  joint  through  rates 
(Minn.,  1913,  Ch.  344). 

Passenger  Fare  Acts. — A  two^eent 
fare  law  wan  adopted  in  Illinois  (III., 
1913,  p.  508),  an<l  a  two-eent  fare 
law,  applicable  to  railways  with  gross 
earnings  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$1,200  a  mile,  was  enacted  in  Minns- 
sota  (Minn..  1913,  Ch.  530).  The 
Minnesota  legislature  also  required 
railroads  to  issue  family  interehangc- 
able  mileape  books  ("Minn..  1013,  Ch. 
51).  The  Oklahoma  Coi  jioration  Com- 
mission was  given  power  to  ftx  pas- 
ecnger  farm  (Okla.,  1013,  Ch.  130) 
and  to  adjust  two  cent  fare  refunds 
(Okla.,  1013,  Ch.  24H).  A  Connecti- 
cut statute  prohibited  the  sale  of  spe- 
cial bargain  or  excursion  ticke  ts  in  the 
state  on  Sundays  (Conn.,  1013,  p. 

Safety  Statutes. — In  addition  to  the 
provisions  in  tbe  various  public  utili- 
ties acts  conccrninj'  nceideiits,  grade 
crossings,  safety  appliances,  and  the 
like,  numerous  other  laws  concerning 
public  safety  were  enacted.  Laws 
regulatin;;  ;^'rade  crossings  were  en- 
acted in  .Arkansas  (Ark.,  1913,  pp. 
328,  1104),  Kansas  (Kan.,  1913,  pp. 
174  6),  Maine  (Me.,  1918,  p.  100), 
Minnesota  (Minn.,  1913,  Ch.  78),  Ne- 
braska (Neb.,  1913,  pp.  233,  265), 


New  York  (N.  Y.,  1913,  Ch.,  364,  426, 
744),  and  Washington  (Wash.,  1913, 
Ch.  30). 

Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of 

trainiTion,  telegraphers,  and  dispatch- 
ers were  enacted  in  California  (Cal., 
1913,  p.  381),  Nevada  (Nev.,  1013, 
Ch.  2S3),  and  New  York  (N.  Y.,  1918, 
Ch.  4G6) ,  tlu<  l:v  t  l>r*ing  an  ■wi^dfflfH^ 
to  a  former  statute. 

Statutes  regulating  locomotive  head- 
lights were  enacted  in  California 
(Cal.,  1013,  p.  22),  Florida  ( Fla., 
1913,  Ch.  ljr>2G),  Illinois  (111.,  1913, 
p.  600),  Michigan  (Mich.,  1913,  p. 
112),  Minnesota  (Minn.,  1913,  Ch. 
93),  Nevada  (Nov.,  1913,  p.  26), 
Nebraska  (Neb.,  1913,  p.  499),  and 
North  Dakota  (N.  D.,  1913,  p.  376). 
An  Arkansas  statute  requires  rail- 
roads to  build  fences  along  their  rip:ht 
of  way  (Ark..  1913,  pp.  169,  1136). 
The  Georgia  legislature  required  the 
erection  of  signooards  (Ga.,  1913,  p. 
114).  An  Illinois  law  provide?  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  who 
shall  inspect  automatic  couplers,  pow- 
er brakes,  jxra!)  irons,  surfiicc  and 
track  condition;*,  the  condition  of  train 
yards,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
cars;  they  are  also  assigned  to  the 
investigation  of  accidents.  A  Kan-^ts 
statute  regulates  the  number  of  Uag- 
nen  (Kan.,  1913, p.  432) ,  another  pen- 
alizes tampering  with  signals  (Kan., 
1013,  p.  433),  and  a  third  regulates 
.switch  lights  (Kan.,  1913,  p.  434). 
Trespassing  was  prohibited  in  Rhoda 
Island  (R.  I.,  1913,  p.  87)  and  Wash- 
in^'ton  (Wash.,  191.3,  Ch.  128).  De- 
railing devices  were  required  by  law 
in  Texas  (Tex„  1913,  p  .  334). 

Trais-Ciew  Laws. — Statutes  regu- 
latinpr  the  number  of  person??  com- 
prising train  or  switching  crews  were 
enacted  in  Arkansas  (Ark.,  1918,  p. 
211),  California  (Cal..  1013.  p.  249), 
Connecticut  (Conn..  1013.  p.  1834), Ne- 
braska  (Xeb.,  1»13,  p.  157).  Nevada 
(Ner.,  1913,  p.  62) ,  New  York  (N.  Y., 
1913,  Ch.  146),  Mi^=  iri  (approved 
April  in.  1013),  Indiana  (Ind.,  1913, 
Ch.  215),  Kansas  (approved  April  23, 
1913),  Ohio  (approved  April  23, 
1913),  Oregon  (approved  Feb.  25, 
1913),  New  Jersey  (approved  April  1, 
1913),  New  York  (approved  March  81, 
1913),  and  Wisconsin  (Wb.,  1913,  C\i. 
63).  nnmcrons  have  theap  stntiitoa 
becomd  that  they  are  an  item  of  coa- 
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sidoralile  importance  ia  fftOroad  <^ier- 

ating  costs. 

Mtteeikiieoiif  SUttit«s.— Asid  e 
from  proTiBions  in  the  varioua  publie 

utilities  statutes,  sppcial  hnvs  con- 
ceruing  pliTsical  valuation  were  en- 
aeted  in  California  (Cal.,  1013,  p. 
683),  Minnesota  (Minn.,  1913,  Ch. 
126),  and  \Va^lnn<^t(m  (Wa>^li..  1913, 
Ch.  182).  In  Delaware  (Del.,  1913,  Ch. 
190)  the  contents  of  railroad  reports 
to  stockholders  were  fixed  by  law. 
Tho  Flniida  Commission  was  author- 
ized to  audit  the  accounts  of  railroads 
and  express  eompanies.  The  Conunis- 
eion  of  North  Dakota  was  empowered 
to  fix  uniform  gyfltenT?  of  accounts 
(N.  D.,  1913,  p.  379).  Laws  requir- 
ing bulletins  showing  the  arrival  of 
trains  were  enacted  in  Kansas  (Kan., 
1013,  p.  433)  and  in  Texas  (Tex.. 
1913,  p.  350).  Another  Texas  law  re- 
quires dispatchers  to  keep  the  public 
informed  as  to  train  movements  (Tex., 
1913,  p.  318).  Texas  al^o  enacted  a  re- 
vised reciprocal  demurrage  law  (Tex., 
1013,  Ch.  16).  Laws  regulating  rail- 
road cabooses  wore  enacted  in  New 
York  (N.  Y.,  1013,  Ch.  407)  and  Ne- 
braska (Neb.,  1913,  pp.  204,  620).  The 
establishing  of  physical  switch  con- 
neetiona  and  aidu^  was  the  subject 


of  legislation  in  Michigan  (Mich., 
1913,  pp.  711,  742),  Nebraska  (Neb., 
1913,  p.  337), and  Florida  (Fla.,  1913. 
Ch*  6527).    The  Indiana  legislature 

enacted  a  law  proscribing  the  quali- 
fications of  trainmen  (Ind.,  1913,  Ch. 
43,  232). 

l?he  Nebraska  Oommlasion  was  given 
power  to  fix  the  rates  of  telegraph 
companies  (Neb.,  1913,  Ch.  G2),  the 
South  Carolina  Commission  to  regu- 
late intenirban  raihvnys  (S.  C,  1913, 
p.  179),  and  the  California  (  oriimi^- 
»ion  to  approve  or  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  wharves.  A  Coaneetienl 
statute  provides  t'l  t  the  Gommiaaioa 
nuT^t  he  notifieil  of  all  mergers,  disso- 
lutions, etc.,  of  public  service  com* 
panics  (Conn.,  1913,  p.  1816).  The 
Commission  law  of  Florida  waa  re- 
stated so  ns  to  make  its  meaning  clear 
and  to  enhance  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission (Fla.,  1013,  Ch.  6507).  In 
West  Virginia  railroads  were  probib* 
ited  from  consoliilatin?,  leasin*?.  own- 
ing or  holding  stock  in  parallel  or 
competing  lines  (W.  Va.,  1913,  p. 
124).  An  amendment  to  the  Minne- 
sota secnriti^'j'  law  prohibits  issues  of 
railroad  stock  at  leas  than  90  per  cent, 
of  its  par  value  (Minn.,  1918.  Ck 
384). 


BmUOOAAPHT 


Among  the  current  statlstieal  pub- 
lications of  t^e  year,  not  listed  in  pre- 
vious is3ue<;  of '  the  YEaB  Book,  are 

the  following: 


Interstate  Commerce 
Uminarp  A  h$tract 
Common  Oarritra, 
1.  1018. 


Commission— Prr. 

of     StatUtir.R  of 

SBI3L     I^^ned  July 


Bulletin  of  Revenue$  and  Bxp^nMW. 

Issued  Sept.  5.  1913. 
Bur'nui  of  Railway  Rconomlrs. — Sum- 
mary of  Revenues  and  Expenses  of 
Ftram  Roads  in  the  United  States. 
Bulletins  43  to  62.  (Washington, 
1918.) 

Among  the  important  general  pub- 
lications of  the  year  are  the  following: 

Abbott,  H.  S. — Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Fu1»lio  SecitrMe;    (CMcago.  1013.) 


CCBRAN.  J.  P. — Freifjht  Rates:  Studies 
in  Rate  Construction.  (Chicago.  1013.1 

Eaton,  J.  8. — Handhook  of  IMtromd 
Expenses.    (New  Y<  rk,  lOiri.) 

Johnson.  K.  R. — Measutcmertt  of  Ves- 
sels for  the  Panama  CfanaL  (Wasb- 
ingtoD.  1P18.) 

MoROAfr.  Jsaet — The  JAfe  Work  of  JT. 
A.  Moffhj.    (Sow  York,  191.1.) 

National  rivlr  Federation. — Public 
Utilit]/  Refiui'ttion  Law9  of  tha  17.  8. 

(Chlcnpo.  im:5  ! 

P..NI..  o.  i,~/.fnr  of  PnhUe  UHUtieo. 
(Indianapolis,  IQVU 

Rni.EV,  W.  Z.  —  Railroad  Rates  and 
Regulation.     (Now  York.  1012^ 

SakOLSKT,  a.  M. — Avicrican  R<itlt<jifJ 
Keonotvir.x.     (Now  York,  1913. » 

Shelton.  W.  a. — Atlas  of  RaUvooif  Traf- 
fic Maps.    (Chlcaffo.  1018.) 

Thomv.son.  Slason. — The  Battwm0  ^ 
brary.    (Chicago,  1912.) 
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OIVIL  BNOmEBIHO 

Fjiank  C.  Wight 


BtUgft.— Three  large  steel  Inridges 
are  en^^aging  the  attention  of  engi- 
neers at  present:  the  Hell  (Jnte  arch 
at  New  Yoric  City,  the  new  (Quebec 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
a  large  cantilever  across  the  harbor 
between  Sydney  and  North  Sydney. 
K.  S.  W.  The  UsU  Gate  arch,  a  part 
of  the  short-line  railway  making  a 
track  connection  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  New  York  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Uart- 
lord  in  New  England  (A.  7.  1012, 
II.  665),  is  the  loii<^a>gt  steel  arch  in 
the  world,  being  1,000  ft.  in  span,  and 
Is  approached  on  either  side  by  con- 
erete  arch  viadueta  nearly  three  miles 
fn  total  length.  At  the  end  of  1913 
tho  flpproacnea  were  more  than  half 
completed  and  work  was  well  along 
on  tne  two  enormous  concrete  abut- 
inenta  for  the  steel  arch.  Steel  erec- 
tion will  probably  begin  toward  the 
i;nd  of  1914. 

The  Quebec  bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  near  Quebec,  Canada,  is  to 
r»*plai'e  one  wliich  ro!  lapsed  dur- 
ing coaslruetion  in  August,  1907.  It 
ia  of  the  same  general  type  and  span 
as  the  previoua  one.  a  1,800 -ft. 
clear  span  cantilever,  but  has  Ix-en 
tnodifldd  in  design  to  correct  the 
weaknesses  displayed  by  its  predeces- 
sor. This  modification  involves  a 
wider    and    heavier    steel  framing. 


ft.  eantilever,  being  surpassed  In  span 
only  by  the  Quebec  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  Scotland,  brid<^es.  It  was  de- 
cided on  during  1913  after  a  long 
controversy  and  successively  reversed 
decisions  in  favor  of  a  bridge,  a  tun- 
nel, and  finally  a  bridge  for  the  cross- 
ing. 

This  question  of  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel  for  a 

wide  riv?r  cro««inf_'  is  under  discus- 
sion also  in  connectton  with  the  Hud- 
son River  at  New  York  City.  Com- 
missions in  the  states  uf  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  long  been  study- 
ing connection  between  Manhattan 
and  the  New  Jersey  shore.  In  1913 
the  New  Jersey  conunission,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  investi*ration  by  consulting 
engineers,  reported  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  build  a  suspension  bridge, 
having  eye-bars  and  not  cables  as  the 
suspending  members,  across  the  river 
between  Fifty -eighth  Street,  JSlan- 
hattan,  and  Sixth  Street,  Weehawkra, 
and  two  highway  tunnels*  from  Canal 
Street,  Manhattan,  to  Twelfth  Street, 
Jersey  City.  The  bridge  would  have 
a  span  of  2,730  ft.,  by  far  the  long- 
est in  the  world,  and  would  cost,  with 
land  condsnmation,  about  $42,000,- 
000;  the  tunnels  would  have  an  inte- 
rior diameter  of  30  ft.  and  would  cost 
about  $11,000,000.  Although  there  Is 
no  bridge  cross^ing"  tlie  Tludson  sotjth 


which  required  entire  reconstruction  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  hi!,di  cost  of  this 


of  the  piers.  These  piers  were  prac 
tically  completed  during  1013,  being 
Bunk  with  very  larj^e  compressed-air 
caisson  cribs,  and  pro<;rcss  is  bein^ 
made  on  the  fabrication  of  the  steel 
work.  Completion  Is  still  some  years 
a  way. 

The  Sydney  bridge  is  to  be  a  1,600- 


latest  project  maketj  its  immediate 
consummation  doubtful. 

At  Arem])his,  Tenn.,  a  second  large 
cantilever  bridge  is  being  built  acros** 
the  Missii^sippi.  It  is  to  be  2.547  ft. 
long*  and  contains  spans  of  604,  621 
and  791  ft.  Across  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Montreal  the  old  Canadian  Pa- 
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dfie  Ltehine  bridge  has  boon  replaced 
\if  a  more  modem  and  heavier  struc- 
ture. 

Steel  bridge  design  progresses  slow- 
ly and  no  marked  developments  were 

evident  during  tlie  year.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  bridge  iloors,  however,  a  series 
of  serious  fires  on  wooden  floors  to 
bridges  baa  drawn  the  attention  of 
en«!^nccr8  to  the  h'vjih  fire  risk  in- 
volved in  such  construction.  Tlie  use 
of  creosote  to  protect  the  wood 
against  decay  seems  to  increase  the 
inflammahility,  and  it  ia  probable 
that  the  additional  cost  of  lire  pro- 
tection or  of  fire-proof  floors  will  be 
fn  the  future  seriously  considered. 

While  no  statistics  arc  available,  it 
is  j  robabie  that  more  concrete  bridges 
are  being  built  each  year,  particularly 
for  small  spans  and  municipal  struc- 
f!irP3  where  a'sthotic  considerations 
rule.  The  dcriflcdly  superior  per- 
formance of  thii  concrete  over  the 
steel  bridges  during  tbe  floods  in  tbe 
spring  of  1013  in  the  middle  west 
(see  "Waterways,"  infra)  has  meas- 
urably increased  the  coulidcnce  of  the 
lay  and  engineering  public  in  them. 
Wliile  t!ii8  superiority  i.^  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bteel  bridt'cs  wore 
on  the  average  of  longer  service,  it  ia 
largely  a  result  of  tbe  greater  mass 
of  the  concrete  structures  and  their 
consequent  greater  resistance  a^inst 
the  pressure  of  the  floods. 

One  of  tbe  longest  concrete  arches 
in  the  world  is  now  under  construc- 
tion at  Langwies,  Switzerland,  on  the 
Chur-Arosa  Hallway.  It  is  to  have  a 
clear  span  of  315  ft.  Tbe  record  for 
span  length  ia  beld  by  the  Ponte  del 
Risorgimento,  aero????  the  Tiber  at 
Rome,  with  a  span  of  328.1  ft.  (A,  Y. 
B.,  mil,  p.  DSH). 

Railway  Construction.— Tbe  last  of- 
ficial statistics  give  the  ajrgreprnte  ' 
mileage  of  railway  tracks  in  the 
United  States  on  July  1,  1912,  as 
860,714  miles,  of  which  120,476  miles 
was  extra  trackage.  This  was  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  fiscal  year 
of  8.923  miles  of^  trackage,  of  which 
8,167  miles  represented  yard  tracks 
and  sidings.  Somewhat  less  than 
3,000  miles  of  new  line  was  built  in 
the  fiscal  year.  In  Canada,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1012,  2,053 
additional  milc!^  of  line  were  put  in 
operatioa,  1,738  miles  more  were  re- 


ported ready  for  operatioii,  and  about 

10,000  miles  were  under  construction. 
The  total  milc^^  in  Canada,  exclu- 
sive of  ridings  and  extm  tradcage,  is 

ah   if  "  I  )00  miles. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Taft  to  examine  into  the  trans- 
portation question  in  Alaska  {A.  F. 
B.,  1912.  p.  556)  reported  on  Jan.  20, 
VjVi.  It  recohimended  that  two  inde- 
pendent lines  be  constructed,  one  con- 
necting the  Yukon  and  Tanana  River 
Valleys  with  tidewater,  by  way  of 
Cordova,  Chitina,  and  Fairbanks,  and 
the  otlier  running  from  Seward 
around  Cook  Inlet  and  connecting 
with  the  Kuskokwim  and  Suatina 
River  systems.  These  two  roada 
would  connect  tidewater  with  the 
liering  River  and  Matanuiika  coal 
fields,  the  main  object  of  the  new 
.systems.  The  p'nn  involve^;  7.'?3  TniV- 
of  new  construction  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $35,000,000.  (See  I,  A  liter- 
I'oan  Biaiory;  and  Vm.  AUuika.^ 

Railway  Valuation. — The  Physical 
Valuation  Act  ])as8ed  by  Congress  in 
February,  involves  one  of  the  largest 
pieces  of  engineering  work  ever  mi' 
dertaken.  By  this  act,  the  Interstate 
Ojmmerce  Commission  is  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  every  common  carrier  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  For  this 
work  the  Commission  has  appointed  a 
Railway  Valuation  Board  of  five  en* 
gbieers  and  bas  started  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  bureau  wbich  will  eventn- 
ally  comprise  five  or  six  hundred  em- 
ployees, moutlv  engineers.  To  <»- 
operate  witb  tbe  goTemment  praeti- 
cally  all  the  large  railways  have  or- 
ganized valuation  boards  of  their 
own,  (See  also  1,  American  History; 
and  XXII,  Raihroad*.) 

Railway  Teminals.— The  question 
of  railway  terminals  is  one  that  is 
seriously  troubling  both  municipal 
and  railway  ofllcials.  With  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  railway  travel  and 
an  nwakeninj!  sense  -^f  civic  beauty, 
reforms  both  in  accommodation  and  in 
appearance  have  been  demanded,  so 
that  to-day  the  railway  station,  the 
'  ^:ate  of  the  city,"  must  be  among  the 
show  places,  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  with  sufificient  trackage  to 
insure  easy  movement  of  trains  with- 
in and  FO  located  as  to  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  local  transit  systems  without. 
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The  motramental  Btations  of  the  last  ■  Street  subway  eoimeeting  the  Mas 


few  yp^Tf,  have  been  a  decided  drain 
on  the  rcsourceii  of  the  railways,  and 
involve  expenditures  which  cannot  he 
direeily  paid  for  by  Increased  earn- 
ings. Nevertheless,  precedents  have 
become  so  fixed  that  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  railways  in  the 
future  will  have  to  figim  on  large 
sums  for  stations,  over  above  the 
amount  required  for  purely  utilitarian 
construction,  though  in  some  cases 
the  responsibility  of  the  city  itself 
is  being  recognized  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  excess  cost  charged  to 
artistic  effect  to  being  assumed  by  the 
^y.  In  most  cases,  too,  there  is  a 
rea^onnWc  conference  between  city 
and  railway  as  to  the  deaign  and  lay- 
out of  iba  terminals  so  as  to  insure 
the  greatest  serrice  to  botb  parties  to 
the  transaction. 

In  Chicago  such  a  conference  is  now 
In  progress.  There  are  six  railway 
terminal  stations  in  the  city,  for  fonr 
of  which  plans  for  ro<-onslruction 
have  been  made,  lu  addition,  the 
ii^ty  and  certain  civic  societies  bave  a 
city  plan  which  includes  plans  for  one 
or  more  large  terminals  replacing 
those  already  in  use.  The  varioua 
interests  to  da  served  make  the  situ- 
ation very  complicated.  John  F. 
Wallace,  who  was  the  first  chief  en- 
gineer of  I  he  runaina  Canal,  has  been 
retained  by  the  city  to  report  on  a 
feasible  plan  for  terminal  construc- 
lion.  The  new  Grand  Central  Station 
in  New  York  City  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  ]  rbruary,  and  the  Union 
Station  at  Kansas  City,  another  very 
large  project,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Snbwayi. — Construction  on  the  new 

dual  system  of  subways  in  New  York 
City  has  jtrogressed  favorably  during 
the  year.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
tbe  work  Iiafl  been  tbe  freedom  from 
street  cbstruction  over  the  subway 
construction.  The  present  subway, 
dug  in  the  open  for  most  of  its  length, 
so  ^eetually  closed  the  streets  dur- 
inrr  construction  that  practically  no 
business  was  done  in  them,  but  the 
new  subways  are  being  dug  either  in 
tunnel  or  under  timber  roofings  form* 
in!?  the  street  purfacc,  with  no 
nuisance  except  tor  tbe  rough  appear- 
aneo  of  tbe  streets  and  occasional 
head  houses*    la  1918  the  Center 


hattnn  end  of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  and  the  Iklunicipal  Building 
near  City  Hall  ParK  was  put  in  oper- 
ation. The  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
Brid»»e  connections  will  be  made  in 
1914.    (See  also  "Tunnels,"  infra.) 

hk  Chicago  a  Harbor  and  Subway 
CSommiuion  has  under  oonsideration 
a  system  of  niunioipally  owned  stib- 
ways.  The  commission  was  organ- 
ised in  December,  1011,  but  up  to  the 
present  its  activities  have  covered 
preliminary  plans  only.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  con- 
struction work  until  after  April, 
1914,  when  a  referendum  vote  is  to 
be  takon  on  alternative  systems,  one 
a  limited  down-town  system  to  cost 
about  $17,000,000,  the  other  a  com- 
prehensive  city-wide  system  to  cost 
about  .$70,000,000. 

A  comprehensive  subway  system 
has  been  planned  for  Philadelphia  to 

supplement  the  present  Market  Street 
line.  This  includes  a  Broad  Street 
line,  north  and  south,  a  terminal  loop 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  elevated 

connections  northeast  and  southwest* 
The  coat  of  constrnr-tion  is  estimated 
ut  $30,000,000  anii  the  cost  of  etjuip- 
ment  at  $8,000,000.  Enabling  legis- 
lation is  being  sought. 

Three  subways  or  extensions  are 
now  under  construction  ia  lioston: 
the  Boylston  Street  line  under  Boyl- 
stnn  Street  from  Commonwealth 
Avenue  and  Beacon  Street  to  the 
Park  Street  terminal,  IJ  miles;  the 
Dorchester  tunnel,  a  continuation  of 
the  Cambridge  subway,  which  will 
furnish  a  through  line  from  Harvard 
Square  to  Andrew  Square,  2.1  miles; 
and  the  East  Boston  tunnel  extention, 
%  mile.  Tlicir  total  cost  will  be 
about  15 i  milliona  and  their  comple- 
tion is  some  years  away. 

In  Pittsburgh  an  ordinance  grant- 
ing a  franchise  to  build  a  subway  sys- 
tem wa(4  passed  by  the  City  Council 
on  Feb.  7,  1913,  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  Mayor.  No  further  action  has 
been  taken.  (See  atoo  XI,  Publie 
iServices.) 

Tunnels.  —  The  usual  number  of 
railway  tunnels  were  driven  during 
the  pa^'t*  yrnc.  with  no  especin!  im- 
provements or  innovations  in  method* 
One  novelty  was  brought  out  by 
John  P.  O'Rourke,  a  New  York  eon- 
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tractor,  in  the  ^vay  of  a  concrete 
block  lininff  for  rock  tunnels.  Tiicsa 
bloekf,  whkh  m  cut  in  a  yurd,  are 
interlocking  and  are  placed  in  the 
hpp.diii-;  as  it  is  blasted  out,  as  a 
self-supporting  arched  lining,  which 
at  tlie  same  time  takes  the  plaee  of 
tba  usual  timbering  to  hold  the  loose 
rock  and  acts  as  a  final  lining  to 
the  tunnel. 

In  driving  the  Monnt  Royal  tunnel 
for  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
under  thii  city  of  Montreal  (J..  T.  B., 


1012,  p.  557),  nn  American  monthly 
record  for  fast  driving  of  a  heading 
in  hard  rock  was  made.  In  May, 
1913,  810  ft.  Of  8-  by  12  ft  heading 
was  driven  in  ^\  days.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  distances  and  yard- 
age for  tfie  record  moatli  in  the  four 
record  hard^rock  tunnel  operations; 
the  Astoria  gns  tunnel  (see  infra) 
leads  in  yardage,  but  on  account  of 
its  large  section,  I6f  by  18  ft,  has 
not  a  record  distance  driven  in  any 
one  month. 


Nahb  AKD  LoCATIOlf 

SoctioD, 
Feet 

Naiura 

PBR  Day  in 
RscoKo  Monni 

Mo^t|r 

Pracfois, 
Feet  Sin^ 

Lineal  Feet 

OaUoTaiidf 

Loet8chb-rc  (Switzorland).. . 
Mount  Uiijal  (Montreml)... . 
Astoria  (New  York)  

6i  by  10 
8  by  12 
lOfby  18 
7iby  OJ 

Railway 
Railway 

Grii  3('rvicp 
Irrigation 

32.6 

26 

17 

21.0 

79 
03 
100 
50 

1.01»J 

Laramio  Poudro  (Colorado) . 

In  tiie  coabtruciion  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  subway  in  New  York 
City,  the  crossing'  under  the  Harlem 
River  was  made  in  ID  13  by  the 
method  made  famous  in  the  Detroit 
Pviver  tunnel  (A.  7.  1911,  p.  600). 
In  the  Harlem  River  croasinp  a  tunnel 
1,100  ft.  Ion;;  was  made  by  floating 
out  to  place  and  then  sinking  succes- 
sively five  steel  frames,  each  about 
220  ft.  long  and  shaped  to  conform 
to  the  four-track  tunnel  section. 
When  these  frames  were  bedded  in 
trenches  dredged  in  the  river  bottom, 
thoy  ^vere  filled  to  proper  Shape  with 
concrete  depositea  under  water 
through  long  pipes  called  "trtetSes." 

Two  tunnels  were  driven  under  the 
East  River  at  New  York  City  dur- 
ing 1913,  one  for  the  service  pipes 
of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  at  182d 
Street,  and  the  other  for  the  new 
water  supply  distribution  to  Brooklyn 
at  Dekncey  Street.  In  Baltimore 
a  water  tunnel  rivaling  in  sise  the 
largest  railway  tunnels  was  driven 
for  1,200  ft.  to  carry  the  waters  of 
Jones*  Falls,  which  along  the  rest  of 
its  course  was  covered  by  a  concrete 
roof,  both  to  provide  a  new  low -^'rade 
street  and  to  cover  up  an  otfensive 
stream;  this  tunnel  is  about  28  ft. 
In  diameter  and  was  drlvoi  through 
hard  rock. 

On  Oct.  5  the  contract  was  signe<l 

4»r 


by  the  City  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  the 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  ealling 

for  the  construction  of  the  so  called 
Moffat  tunnel  near  the  city.  The 
contract  is  unique  in  that  the  city 
furnishes  $3,000,000  of  the  $4^.* 
000  required  to  build  the  tunnel  and 
is  to  acquire  ownership  in  .50  years. 

Waterways. — During!;  the  last  week 
in  March  and  the  fir-l  i  vo  wedcs  in 
April  the  Ohio  llivrr  \':illi'y  was  sub- 
jected to  tlie  mo&t  SI  v(  re  tluods  in  the 
history  of  the  region,  with  resulting 
damages  far  in  excess  of  any  similar 
flood  losses  in  the  I'nitrd  States.  The 
peculiar  severity  was  due  not  only 
to  the  extremely  high  water  that'  pre- 
vailed, but  to  the  extent  of  the  flood- 
ed  area,  the  coneentration  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  high  character  of  the 
Improvements. 

The  winter  of  1012  was  exception- 
ally open  and  frequent  rains  thorough- 
ly saturated  the  ground  so  that  by 
spring  the  run-on  to  water  courses 
was  much  greater  than  in  ordinary 
seasons,  when  the  ground,  openinrr  up 
after  the  winter  frost,  can  soak  up 
many  Inches  of  rainfall  before  heavy 
run-off  begin.').  On  March  23  a  heavy 
rain  started  in  the  MissisHippi  Vallpy 
and  proceeded  eastward  with  increas- 
ing violence.  From  Hardi  24  to  S6 
the  rain  was  continuous  over  the  en- 
tire region  from  the  Great  Lakes 
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to  the  Ohio  "River,  an  area  of  150,000 
sq.  miles,  and  averaged  a  total  of  6 
in.,  with  isolated  records  of  from  9 
to  11  in.  total  for  the  three  days.  This 
mass  of  water  passed  into  the  water 
courses,  which  were  unable  to  contain 
it,  with  the  conaeqiMnt  floods  over 
entire  flood  plains  of  the  rivers  last- 
ing for  at  least  10  days.  The  flood 
passed  down  the  Ohio,  reaching  a 
maximum  at  Cincinnati  on  April  1 
and  at  Cairo  on  April  4.  Here  it 
encountered  a  slightly  abnormal  flood 
condition  in  the  MiBBissippi,  and 
brought  that  river  to  a  flood  height 
equal  to  the  record  floods  of  1012 
{A,  Y.  B.,  1912,  pp.  267,  447,  558)  ; 
because  of  the  superior  levee  system, 
however,  the  damage  to  lands  alon^ 
the  Mississippi  was  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  flood  passed  New 
Orleans  on  April  80,  35  days  after 
the  record  rainfall  in  the  Onio  val- 
ley. 

The  rainfall  was  also  heavv  over 
northern  Kew  York  state,  with  re- 
sulting floods  along  th«'  flrnosoe, 
Mohawk  and  upper  Hudson  River*' 
particularly  at  Rochester,  Troy  and 
Albany.  Praetically  every  city  and 
town  on  a  water  rnnypc!  in  eastern 
Trtdjana,  Ohio,  norllH m  West  Vir- 
gina  and  northern  New  York  was 
aubjected  to  high  water  reaching^  well 
up  into  the  city  streets.  The  iin- 
mediate  result  of  such  high  water  was 
to  put  out  of  service  the  street-car 
lines*  gas  and  electrie  companies, 
power  Louses,  and  water  and  ?ower 
Bcrviecs.  As  the  water  rose  and  ac- 
quired velocity  and  force,  it  tore 
out  railway  embankments,  destroyed 
bridges,  buildings,  river  walls,  and, 
in  the  few  cases  where  they  existed, 
levees.  The  floods  diflTered  from  the 
ordinary  river  floods  in  that  they  rose 
in  many  cases  to  the  very  center  of 
the  city,  instead  of  merely  to  the 
river-edge  streets,  whidi  as  a  rule 
are  not  occupied  by  very  pretentious 
bniltlings.  Considering  the  extent  of 
the  liooded  area  and  the  character  of 
tlio  eountrv  flooded,  ilie  loss  of  life 
was  very  low,  but  the  property  Iom 
ran  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
An  estimate  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Burvey  placed  the  loss  of  life  at  416, 
and  the  property  loss  at  $180,000,000. 
The  citiea  BnfTerine  the  prnntest  dam- 
age were  Dayton,  Columbus,  Zanes- 


ville,  Piqua,  Hamilton,  Marietta  and 
Middletown  in  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute  and  Lafayette  in  Indiana. 

It  should  be  clearly  und'Tptood  that 
the  primary  cause  of  the  Hood  was  the 
unprecedented  rainfall  over  so  large 
an  area.  Without  it  no  flood  could 
have  oefiirred  and  to  prevent  it  is  be- 
yond human  ability.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  popularly  ad- 
vertised methods  of  flood  control, 
such  as  reservoirs,  channel  deop?nin^ 
or  reforestation  could  have  prevented 
a  record  flood.  On  the  other  hand 
all  of  these  measures  would  have 
served  to  reduce  the  hei^rht  of  the  flow 
and  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

To  a  large  extent  each  community 
controlled  its  own  water  front  and 
channel,  which  laftor  in  most  in- 
stances was  contracted  to  the  smallest? 
dimensions  possible,  in  order  to  gain 
valuable  land.  Thb  contraction,  in- 
creased by  low-clearance  bridges,  di- 
minished the  flow  area,  so  that  it 
became  totally  incapable  of  caring 
for  the  hifjh  water.  The  remedy 
so  ems  to  be  in  some  rational  control 
of  the  water  courses  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  river  regulation  in  each 
cominimity  niny  be  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance ^\i^h  a  comprehensive  plan 
covering  the  entire  drainage  area. 
Such  a  scheme  was  fathered  in  Con- 
gress in  1913  by  Senator  Newlands 
of  Nevada,  but  his  bill  was  alto- 
gether too  ambitious  in  its  scope 
(appropriating  $80,000,000  annually) 
and  failed  of  passage.  There  is  a 
probability,  however,  that  some  action 
will  be  taJcen  toward  providing  a  na- 
tional commission  to  investigate  and 
re{)ort  on  a  feasible  system  of  flood 
control,  that  will  not  only  solve  the 
engineering  diflficulties,  but  also  the 
n:'arly  insurmountable  constitutional 
diflicultics  of  national  interference  in 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  a 
local  matter.  Both  the  Oorps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the 
U.  ^  rioolojrical  Snrvpy  are  enp^ajjed 
in  a  study  of  the  flood  situation  and 
both  have  issued  reportli  on  the  Ohio 
Valley  floods.  Some  of  the  afflicted 
cities  have  vigorously  prosecuted 
flood-relief  plans,  but  most  of  them 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  re- 
build in  l'.  All  engineers  who  have 
atndicd  the  problem  assert,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  meteorological  cou- 
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ditiona  that  produced  the  1013  flood 
Are  apt  to  recur  at  any  time. 

The  year's  progress  in  river  im- 
provement and  on  public  and  private 
canal  projects  is  reviewed  in  Depart- 
ment X,  Watericays. 

HarbOTS.'-A  renewed  interest  in 
harbor  constnirtinn  is  noticenhlc  in 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Dry  Dock,  now 
under  construction  for  the  U.  S.  Kavy, 
near  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  was  wr  t  ked 
during  construction  on  Feb.  17,  1013. 
The  concrete  foundation  of  the  dock 
was  being  laid  in  ft  coffer-dam  nnder 
water.  When  it  reached  a  depth  of 
8  ft.,  one-half  of  ita  proposed  final 


most  of  the  lake  and  ocean  cities  of  1  depth,  tbo  dam  was  pumped  out,  but 
the  United  States.  In  New  York  the  the  under-preMure  was  so  great  as 


Secretary  of  War  sustained  the  army 

en^'tnocrs'  ohji  t  tioii  to  extending  the 
pier  head  line  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  new  1,000-ft.  liners,  such  as  the 
Imperator,  which   n  ide  its  maiden 


voyai'f  in  June,  1013,  but  allowed  a|nonyi< 


to  push  up  the  whole  concrete  bottom 
anfl  destroy  mo^t  of  the  work  done. 
Olticial  and  expert  examinationa  have 
been  made,  but  no  report  as  to  future 
construction  has  been  oflBeially  an- 


teiupurary  extension  to  that  length, 
penaing  the  eonstmetion  of  I,0O0*ft. 
piers  in  the  North  River.  One  such 
pier  was  authorized  by  the  citv,  and 
construction  is  to  begin  at  once.  The 
general  plan  for  improving  the  har- 
Eor  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
officials,  but  is  not  develop! nix  very 
rapidly.  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  on  the  contrary,  are  Yigoroualy 

Srnsecuting  definite  sehemes  for  port 
nprovcnient. 

In  Chicago  a  new  commission,  with 
a  $5,000,000  appropriation,  is  work- 
ing on  a  Tto-x  outer  har])or  and  piers, 
and  in  Toronto  a  combination  of 
Dominion  and  municipal  interests  is 
engaged  in  a  $10,000,000  reclamation 
of  harbor  and  pi(  r'^.  Along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  the  prospective  business 
from  the  Panama  Canal  has  led  near- 
ly every  seaport  into  a  scramble  for 
hnrhor  pnporiorif  v,  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles  (with  its  port  20  miles  from 
the  eity),  San  Francisco,  Richmond 
(in  San  Francisco  Bay),  Portland, 
Seattle  and  Vnncouver  are  all  spend- 
ing^ larce  sums  in  port  improvement. 

Dry  ooeka.— During  1913  the  Glad- 
stone Dock,  the  largest  dry  dock  in 
the  world,  was  completed  at  Liverpool, 
England,  and  two  more  of  about  equal 
size  projected,  one  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Levis,  opposite  Qiulice,  and 
one  at  Boston.  Tne  dlmenaions  of  the 
three  follow,  in  feet: 


Locaticui 

Length 

Width 

Depth 

L«v1a  

120 

45 

Boston  

1 , 1 1',0 

]  JO 

45 

1,020 

120 

46 

Water  Supply. — The  new  water  sup- 
ply for  Los  Angeles  was  dedicated 
m  1013,  although  it  la  not  expected 

that  the  city  can  draw  upon  the  sup- 
ply until  the  summer  of  1914,  owing 
to  delajrs  in  connecting  the  lines 
in  the  citv  (see  Engineering  New9, 
Juno  19, '1912).  The  Los  Angeles 
aqueduct  will  brinff  mountain  water 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Motantaias. 
2n0  miles  away,  across  deserts  and 
through  mountains  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  a  city  of  2,000,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  gravity  system 
throughout,  no  pumping;  plant  beini^ 
required.  It  is  designed  to  deliver 
258,000,000  gal.  net  every  24  hours 
into  reservoirs  about  1,000  ft.  above 
the  city.  The  water-supply  system 
consists  of  98  miles  of  covered  con- 
crete conduits,  40  miles  of  uncovered 
conduiti,  21  miles  of  open  canal,  12 
milcB  of  inverted  siphons.  43  miles 
of  tunnel  10  to  13  ft.  in  diameter* 
four  reservoirs  each  capable  of  eon* 
taininff  three  months'  supply,  and 
several  miles  of  distribution  mains. 
The  water  power  will  be  utilized  in 
its  descent  of  several  thousand  f^t» 
producing  about  120,000  h.n.,  whi^ 
will  be  used  for  the  city's  lipht  and 
power,  the  excess  beine  sold  to  liqui- 
date the  bonds  and  interest  of  the 
construction. 

The  new  Catskill  system  for  Kew 
York  City  is  rapidlv  approaching 
completion  and  should  be  in  eervies 
insidr  of  an  ilher  year.  A  mechanical 
filtration  plant  has  been  designed 
for  this  system  and  bids  for  its  con- 
struction were  opened  in  1913,  hot 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, as  n  result  of  a  campaign 
against  the  liiters  by  vanous  civic 
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associations  which  urged  fhnt  filtra- 
tion is  unnecessary  and  that  the  con- 
tracts and  plana  are  both  faulty, 
voted  on  May  22  to  rescind  the  au- 
thorization of  the  cnns^tmotion.  This 
action  was  remarkable,  lirst,  because 
tiie  Mune  Board  htm  ■aceeasiTely  rvM. 
to  design  snd  construct  the  filtration 
eystem,  and,  secondly,  because  until 
Uxe  summer  of  1013  every  engineer 
ooanected  with  the  project  has  urged 
the  necessity  of  filters  and  approved 
the  designs  accepted.  (Engtneaing 
Heics,  May  22,  1912.) 

In  1018  Congress  passed  a  bill  an- 
thori/ing  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
to  utilize  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  in  tlie  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley,  Yosemite  National  Park,  as  a 
etorape  reservoir  for  a  new  municipal 
water  supply  to  supplement  the  pres- 
ent privately  owned  supplv,  whici»  it 
is  expeetod  will  be  bougnt  by  the  city. 
The  new  snj»plv  will  be  a  gravity  sys- 
tem of  400,000,000  gal.  per  day  car- 
ried through  IS^  miles  of  aqueduct  to 
the  city.  The  bill  was  fought  by  the 
private  water  companies,  by  rrrtain 
irrigation  interests  which  claimed  that 
their  water  supply  would  be  dam- 
aged, and  by  various  citizens,  best 
classed  undnr  the  pencric  term  "nntnrc 
lovers,"  viho  protested  against  this 
material  utilization  of  national  do- 
main. The  House  ol  Bepresentatives, 
however,  passed  the  bill  on  Sept.  3, 
and  the  Senate  on  Dec.  6;  it  was 
tilled  by  the  President  on  Dec  19. 
(See  also  X,  Public  Lands.) 

Water  Purification.— The  purifica- 
tion of  water  supplies  is  being  adopted 
1^  a  rapidlv  growing  numbi^  of 
Ameriean  cities.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  committee  on  water  purification 
of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation that  13,290,000  people  In 
the  United  States  were  supplied  with 
filtered  water  in  1913,  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1900  were  1,860,- 
000  and  for  1880,  30,000,  while  in 
1870  there  were  no  systems  of  water 
purifiration  in  operation.  During  the 
period  1904-13,  the  following  cities 
of  over  100,000  population  were 
equipped  with  works  for  supply- 
ing filtered  water;  Philadelphia,  Fa., 
jntisburgh.  Pa.,  Washington,  D. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Providence,  B.  I., 
Cincinnati,  0.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Hackentwu^k,  etc.,  N.  J.»  Louisville,  Ky., 
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Columbus,  0.,  Toledo,  0.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Scranton,  Pa., 
New  Yorlc  City  (partial),  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mien. 
During  1913  a  number  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  either  placed 
ooniraets  for  or  hare  been  serious- 
ly considering  filtration  plants,  the 
principal  projects  being  those  of  New 
York  City  (see  "Water  Supply," 
supra),  Hartford,  Conn.,  Baltimore, 
McL,  St.  Louis,  >..  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Erie,  Pa.,  Decatur,  111.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
Akron,  Quincy,  Bl.,  Evanston, 
Dl.,  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  la 
addition  to  these  the  question  has 
been  agitated  at  numerous  other 
places,  notably  in  Cleveland. 

In  this  country  there  seems  to 
he  a  trend  away  from  the  slow  sand 
lilter,  which  has  been  the  most  popu- 
lar both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  for  public  water  purification, 
toward  the  mechanical  filter  plant. 
The  latter  requires  the  uhp  of  onemi- 
cals,  which  has  led  to  an  unwarranted 
opposition  to  its  use  particularly  In 
medical  circles,  in  spite  nf  tlio  fit  t 
that  there  has  never  been  advanced 
any  proof  that  the  chemicals  used 
are  dangerous  to  health.  The  mechan- 
ical filter  is  superior  to  the  slow 
sand  filter  because  it  requires  a 
smaller  area,  ia  much  freer  from  clean- 
ing difficulties,  and  is  applicable, 
without  preliminary  treatment,  to 
turbid  and  colored  waters.  In  this 
latter  respect,  the  slow  sand  filter 
has  been  deficient;  in  some  cities, 
notably  Washington,  it  has  been  foun  l 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical 
clarification  treatment  of  the  furbid 
water  preliminary  to  sand  filtr  ition. 

The  hypochlorite  of  lime  treatment 
of  water  as  a  preliminary  and  rapid 
sterilization  method  is  still  being  sue- 
cessfully  used  in  many  cities.  A 
new  developniont  is  the  use  of  liquid 
chlorine,  chlorine  being  the  active 
agent  In  the  hyi>ochIorite  application. 
This  liquid  chlorine,  made  by  liquefy- 
ing chlorine  gas,  !s  bought  in  steel 
cylinders  and  anplied  to  the  water 
supply  eomhlneoi  with  a  spray  of 
water.  Tt  has  the  recommendation  of 
simplicity  and  low  cost.  (See  alsO 
XXVI,  Sanitary  Chemistry.)  | 

Sewage  DispouL— Engineers  eon* 
tinuo  to  insist  on  a  rational  intcrpre- 
tation  ol  the  necessity  of  sewage  puri« 
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ficfttion  as  against  the  view  advanced 
bv  some  enthusiasts  who  urge  com- 
plete piinfication  of  scwape  before  be- 
ing placed  in  a  water  course.  The  en- 
gineering view,  briefly  stated,  is  that 
wlum  dilution  is  sufficient  (stand- 
ards of  stllTicicnt  d-ltifi' n  have  been 
fixed),  no  further  treatment  is  neces- 
sary and  that  freedom  from  nuisance 
and  ofTense  to  nose  aad  cyss  Is  the 
ultimate  standard  for  sewage  disposal ; 
tlis  burden  of  health  defense  against 
sawtge  pollutfos  is  on  water  purifi- 
oatioo.  No  radical  iinproTeiii«ata  in 
sewage  purification  or  sewajre  con- 
Rtrnction  liave  appeared  during  the 
year,  nor  any  extraordinary  project 
begun  or  completed. 

Secr:^tarv  of  War  Stimson,  on  Jan. 
8,  1013,  refused  to  allow  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  increase  the  amount  of 
water  now  drawn  from  Lake  Michi- 
an  to  carry  its  sewage  through  the 
hicago  Drainage  Canal  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  ground  that  this  ad- 
ditional  draft  on  the  lake  would  re- 
duce the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
suiHciently  to  hinder  navi^tion.  This 
decision,  if  upheld  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary, Congress  and  the  courts, 
means  that  Chicago  must  proceed  to 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est sewage  disposal  plants  erer  Iroili. 
(See  also  XI,  Public  Services.) 

Roads.  —  The  general  subject  of 
highways  is  treated  on  another  page 
of  this  volume  (see  XI,  Highways). 
As  an  Mlgineering  problem  there  is 
probably  nothing  that  is  of  mnre  in- 
terest to  the  profession  to-day  than 
the  construction  of  roads  to  meet  the 
severe  traffic  oondit;  imposed  by 
the  automobile.  The  rapid  wear  due 
to  the  rapidly  moving  passenger  car 
and  the  destruction  of  fabric  by  the 
heavy  automohilo  truck  have  resulted 
in  a  very  high  maintenance  coat.  The 
problem  has  therefore  shifted  from 
now  to  build  a  good  road  cheaply  to 
liow  to  build  one  that  will  nnf  capi- 
talize for  maintenance  far  in  excess  of 
original  cost.  At  present  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  hard  roads,  of  cut 
stone,  brick  or  concrete,  instead  of 
macadam  roads  of  broken  stone  bound 
together  by  water  or  oil  compounds 
and  surfaced  with  other  oil  compounds. 
Tlie  latter  type,  although  the  accepted 
best  type  up  to  a  few  years  a^,  has 
i>een  giving  trouble  in  wearing.  The 


art  of  road  building  is  in  a  state  of 
flux  and  no  definite  dicta  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  tlie  best  type  of  construc- 
tion. The  only  certainty  is  that  an 
eiricient  system  of  road  patrol  and 
maintenance  is  of  equal  value  with 
much  money  expended  in  flr^t  cost. 

Dams. — No  record-breaking  mason- 
ry dam  was  started  or  completed  la 
lb  13,  but  good  progress  was  made  ob 
the  Arrowrock  and  Kensico  dama 
(-1.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  658.)    In  the  for- 
mer, ss  well  as  in  tbe  Eleplwiit  Batte 
dam,  a  U.  S.  Redamatioii  Serriee 
structure  in  Texas,  a  sand-cement  ia 
being  used  in&t^td  of  the  standard 
Portland  cement  (see  "Cement,"  tn- 
fra).   In  Cassia  County,  Idaho,  there 
was  completed  during  1913  one  of  the 
highest  earth-filled  dams  in  the  world, 
in  connection  with  the  Twin^  Falla- 
Oakley  irrigation  system.    This  dam 
i«  145  ft.  high,  1 ,0?')  ft.  Innir  and  750 
ft.  widd  at  the  base,    it  was  built 
by  carrying  earth  from  an  adjacent 
borrow  pit  in  belt  conveyors  and  li  - 
positing   it   in   layers   6    in.  tlii-k. 
This  ia  probably  the  highest  earth 
dam  in  the  world.   For  purposes  of 
comparison  it  mnv  be  noted  that  th?» 
famous  Gatun  Dam  at  Panama  is  an 
earth  dike  106  ft.  high,  7,800  ft.  long 
n  1  2,r>n0  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  Ih^ 
Twin  Falls  dam  contains  about  l.OOO,- 
000  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  while  the  Gatun 
Dam  contains  21,(N)0,(MM>  cu.  yd. 

The  Spaulding,  Cal.,  dam,  a  con- 
crcte  pfrnrture  305  ft.  high,  was  near- 
ly completed  during  the  year.  It  Is 
a  part  of  the  South  Yuba  Power  De- 
velopment. 

Tlie  Keokuk  dam  across  tbe  ^Ii>= 
sissippi  {A.  Y.  B.,  1911,  p.  692)  was 
completed  during  1013  and  the  hy- 
dro electric  plant  for  which  it  fnr^ 
nishes  water  was  fonnally  opened  on 

Aug.  2ti. 

Cement  and  Concrete  —  While  ce- 
ment concrete  is  centuries  old.  the 

comparatively  recent  application  of 
steel  to  supply  tlie  tensile  deficiency 
of  the  concrete  haa  fianlted  in  a 
remarkable  growth  in  the  use  of  both 
pin  in  and  rei^nforccd  concrete,  so  th  it 
no  structural  material  is  to-day  re- 
ceiving sndi  attentloii  from  the  en- 
gineering profession.  During  1913  the 
Joint  Oimmittec  on  Concrete  and  Re- 
enforced  Concrete,  a  representative 
body  from  a  number  of  teefaniod  tD> 
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cieties,  brought  out  its  second  report, : 
a  prolirainary  report  hiivinji  been  pre-  j 
scnted  in  1909.  Thia  latest  report  is 
in  effect  a  eodiflcaiioii  of  the  present 
technical  k-nowled^e  repardiiif^  con- 
crete desipii  find  construction  and. 
while  marked  by  a  certain  timidity 
on  disputed  points,  it  is  generally  me- 
cepfrr!  as  authoritative. 

In  cement,  the  lnte.<?t  developments 
have  been  the  adoption  of  sand -cement 
by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Serrice  for 
tw^  nf  its  large  dams  and  a  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  "autoclave" 
test  for  consistency  of  volume.  Sand- 
cement  is  made  by  grinding  to^^ther 
to  tha  flacacM  <n  Portland  ecmeat 


;  equnl  vnliimo.s  of  siTlcn  sand  and  Port- 
j  land  cement.  Tests  show  it  to  be  tlie 
equal  in  every  way  of  Portland  ce- 
ment and  it'  la,  of  eourse,  quite  a 
little  cheaper,  especially  wliore  sand 
is  available,  cement  high  in  price,  and 
the  work  of  suflicient  size  to  warrant 
the  construction  of  a  grinding  plant, 
all  of  which  conditions  hold  in  west- 
ern irrigation  works.  The  "autoclave" 
■  test  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  561)  ia  still 
under  fire,  particularly  by  the  greater 
part  >f  tin  crrn-nt  manufacturers. 
It  ia  expected  that  an  investigation  as 
to  its  merits  will  be  taken  up  soon 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
ttandard  testa  for  cement; 


T.  CoMicmoBD  Mabtiit 


Telegraphy. — In  the  older  domain  of 
wire  lenriee  there  is  little  to  record. 

The  relative  stagnation  of  telegra- 
phy is  indicated  by  the  report  of 
the  British  Postmaster  General  to  the 
effect  that  ia  the  year  1912-13  the 

number  of  telegrams  sent  over  the 
government  wires  decreased  by  (107,- 


and  general  weather  forecasts  covering 
48  nours.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment has  taken  over  the  Mawson 

wirelr«i<^  station  at  MacqTiirie  Island, 
midway  to  the  Antarctic  region,  as  a 
permanent  weather  station,  and  the 

Argontine  Government  proposes  to  do 
as  much  with  its  meteorological  bu- 


000,  while  the  service  showed  a  deficit ,  reau  in  the  South  Orkneys,  a  higher 
of  over  $4*500,000.  Previoui  deficits  |  latitude  than  Macquarie  Island.  The 
have  been  even  heavier.  Competition  expedition  leaving  X<'w  York  for  ex- 
of  the  telephone  and  such  systems  as  ploration  of  tlie  Arctic  continent  car- 
that  of  the  ''petit  bleu"  pneumatic  ,  ricd  wireless  apparatus  with  a  range 
taba  letter  In  Paris,  check  telegraphic  of  2,000  miles,  and  the  Governmenta 
expansion,  except  in  the  cable,  and  j  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 


that  in  turn  sull'era  to  some  extent 
from  wireleea  competition. 
Wireleia  Megraphy.— This  field  has 

been  one  of  extraordinary  development 
and  interest  during  the  year.  Tlie 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  VoUurno, 
mimed  in  mid-Atlantio  in  October, 
were  nearly  all  sn\'ed  tliroiigli  the 
summoning  by  wireless  of  a  dozen 
relief  steamships,  and  in  November  a 
eimilur  rescue  waa  made  from  the 
burning  Uvlivr^..  (See  also  XXII, 
Trada,  Tranapartation  and  Communi- 
cation.) 

During  the  four  months  following 

Der.  13,  1012,  vrhcn  the  nr^w  art  to 
regulate  wireless  communicati'>n  >,  i nt 
Into  effect  (A.  7.        1912,  p.  57). 


worked  out  plans  for  wireless  across 
the  Bering  Sea,  completing  the  world 
circuit.  The  Falkland  Islands  in  the 
South  Atlantic  have  established  wire 
less  communication  with  Montevideo^ 
Uruguay,  a  distance  of  14S40  milea, 
instead  of  depending  on  a  monthly 
mail  to  KrL'liLfiil.  France  rt.nr!  the 
United  States  have  been  working 
during  the  year  between  Arlington  and 
EiflTel  Tower,  Paris,  to  determine  the 
difTeronce  of  longitude  (see  XXTV, 
A/ftronomy) ,  The  Northern  Railroad 
of  France  la  dlstrilratlng  time  by 
wireless  to  Amiens.  Boulogne,  Rouen, 
etc.,  from  the  EifTel  Tower,  but  the 
Bupsriniendent  of  telegraphs  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F«  Rail- 


no  fewer  than  8,407  lloenaaa  were  { road  has  reported  against  wireless 
ieaued  for  statioTis  and  operators,  i  train  dispatching.  Tbo  e.xploaion  of 
The  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  Department  >  submarine  mines  has  been  carried  to 
of  Agriculture  have  established  a  a  distance  of  15  mllea  by  an  Italian 
wlreleM  ■yttam  of  ftom  wamingi  engineer,  UUyl.  Wlidefla  telepboiils 
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eommunicatioQ  is  reports  between 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  a  dktanoe  of  855 

miles,  and  Professor  Vanni  of  Rome, 
with  a  liquid  niicrophono.  has  spoken 
with  a  military  post  in  Tripoli,  a  dis- 
tance of  600  Bules,  where  his  voice 
was  immediately  recognized;  a  pho- 
nograph was  also  "ti««oil  to  deliver  the 
YOlce  into  the  transmitter.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  to  commimicate 
thus  with  Paris  from  Rome,  a  dis- 
tance of  730  miles.  Two  coinnn'ssions 
in  Europe  are  now  studying  wireless 
phenomena. 

Telephonjr.—Telephony  proper  has 
linder«^one  considerable  extension  dur- 
ing the  year,  tJio  most  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  Lnaed  bLatcs  being  the 
eloee  physical  relation  and  interloelc- 
in^  of  telegraphic  and  ttdcphonic  ser- 
vice. The  Dcll-Western  Union  sys- 
tem has  been  the  subject  of  govern- 
mental inquiry,  and  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration has  been  credited  with 
tbe  intention  of  taking  over  tiie  whole 
telegrapiiic- telephonic  plant  now  in 
private  hands.  The  resnlts  of  nation- 
al ownership  of  telephones  as  shown  in 
such  cities  a3  London  and  Paris  ap- 
pear most  unsatisfactory.  In  Berhn 
a  lawyer  was  fined  $65  for  slandering 
the  post  office  because  of  his  com- 
plaints, and  in  Paris  a  large  number 
of  tbe  operators  were  detected  as 
being  in  the  pay  of  speculators,  de- 
laying messages  and  giving  news.  A 
submarine  telephone  cable  is  to  be 
laid  from  Holland  to  England,  a  dis- 
tance of  106  miles,  at  a  joint  cost 
of  $3,000,000.  One  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  telephone  was  the  eon- 
denser  type,  which  was  abandoned, 
Imt  it  has  been  taken  up  suceessfnlly 
in  Germany  by  Ort  and  Rieger,  who 
claim  much  clearer  speech  with  it. 

Lighting. — Kapid  advances  have 
been  made  during  the  year  in  the  in- 
candescent lamp,  bringing  it  for  the 
first  tim?  in  direct  competition  with 
the  arc  lamp  for  economy  and  efficien- 
cy. The  tungsten  metallic  filament 
has  driven  the  carbon  filament  tO  the 
wall,  and  the  latter  is  now  disappear- 
ing froji  manufacture,  tungsten  gain- 
ing from  0.10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
American  output  in  1907  to  .?0.n4  per 
cent,  in  1912,  and  carbon  falling  from 
93.27  to  25.47  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period.  The  strength  of  the  tungsten 
filaments  has  increased  800  per  eent. 
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since  1908.  At  the  Edison  convention 
in  ScDtember  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y, 
incanaeseent   lamps   with  chemieal 

"vacuum  getter'?,"  such  .i?  nitro;jen 

gas,  were  shown  for  the  first  time, 
aving  the  record  low  consumption  of 
0.5  watt"  per  candle.    Some  of  these 
lamps  have  nln  ady  been  intr -  'tic»:-1 
in  street-lighting  circuits   in  Phila- 
delphia,  comparmg   favorably  with 
arcs.    !n  a  Swiss  city  two  streets  of 
equal  length  were  lighted  with  metal- 
lic-filament lamps,  500-c.  p.  lamps  and 
with  arc  lamps  of  10  amp.  capacity, 
atid  the  choice  between  them  was  left 
to  29  trolley  ear  motormen,  of  whom 
25  Wire  in  favor  of  the  incandci>cent 
lamps.    Owing  to  the  Improvements 
in  tungsten  lamps  and  their  lower 
cost,  several  American  central -station 
companies  which  hitherto  charged  for 
them  are  now  supplying  them  free  to 
all  customers.  A  great  deal  of  street 
lighting  in  America  is  now  being  done 
with  clustered  tungsten  lamps  on  low 
posts,  especially  in  commercial  dis- 
tricts,  creating  "white   ways"  for 
trade  stimulation.    Westminster  Ab- 
bey,   London,   equipped  teniporanlr 
with  incandescent  lamps  for  the  coro- 
nations of  Edward  VTI  and  George 
has  now  been  given  a  fixrd  equipment 
of  50- watt  metal iic-tiiament  lamps  on 
250-volt  circuits. 

For  street  lighting,  however,  tbe 
arc  lamp  in  "flame"  types  of  enriched 
carbons  and  mineral  eIectro«le=?  h 
hohling  its  own,  the  most  typical 
illustration  being  in  Chicago,  wbcre 
the  city  hn-  b-^gim  to  in'itall  no  fewer 
than  62,000,  the  work  to  extend  over 
R  period  of  three  years.  Several 
American  cities  have  also  adopted 
flame  or  luminoTi<?  area  for' the  streets, 
as  at  Baltimore,  which  lias  nearly 
400   di.strihutcd   over  miles  of 

streets  in  the  business  district;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  RoHi ester,  N.  Y.,  Utica, 
N.  Y., .and  New  Haven.  Conn.  (See 
also  XI,  Public  Services. ) 

Ths  year  is  also  notable  for  im- 
provements In  arc  archligbts,  chiefly 
m  Berlin,  Germany.  Vacuum  tube 
vapor  lamps  Iiave  also  been  developed, 
particularly  the  neon  tube,  with  pink 
light,  of  Claude,  a  French  physicist^ 
shown  first  in  America  in  Septrmhf^r 
Another  new  type  U  the  on. iTuium 
vapor  lamp  of  Dr.  Wolfke.  It  af- 
fords the  led  rays  laekiiig  in  tha 
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merenry'Tapor  tamp,  and  it  la  iaid  ^  be  placed  the  going  Into  operaticNi 

that  a  !?.800-c.  p.  tiib'^  has  hern  pro-   of  the  hu^^e  j)hint  of  the  Miftaiasippi 


duced  which  eonsiinips  only  G20  watts 
An  interesting  devclonment  of  the 
year  waa  tlie  "oold  Hght^  of  Professor 
Dussatid,  of  Paris,  who  with  a  sys- 
t^-m  of  mirrors  and  tungsten  lamps 
fed  intermittently  in  groups,  dissi- 
pates the  heat  and  intensifies  tlie  il- 
lumination. The  physicist  Brnnly 
Btatf'd  Ix'foro  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  with  50  to  IGO  watts  applied  to 
16  lamoB  of  26  to  80  candles,  Dussaud 


has  ohtained  2.10  to  800  candles  of  200  ft.  in  total  h< 


River  Power  Co  ,  Iniilt  at  a  cost'  of 
$25,000,000,  With  an  initial  rating 
of  100,000  b.  p.  and  an  ultimate 

capacity  of  210.000  h.  p.  The  plant 
titiliTies  tlic  full  flow  of  tlie  river  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  transmits  power 
as  far  as  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  140 

TTiil  ^.  At  Lon;;  Lake,  west  of  Spo- 
kane, the  Washln^on  Water  Pmvi  r 
Co.  has  instalh'd  a  new  phmt  with 
the  largest  spillway  dam  in  the  world. 


Iiavinsr  a  fall 


several 


cold    light  for 

Dussaud  lamps  can  also  be  "over 
▼oUed**  two  to  four  times  above 


honrs.  The 


of  170  ft.,  and  impounding  a  storage 
lake  23  miles  long,  averaging  three- 
eighths  of  a  mile  in  widtli.  Each  gen 


their  nornial  ratine,  and  their  use  is  erator  i=t  connected  to  a  wnterwheel 
obvious  in  many  |»laces  where  jtrreat '  of  22,500  h.  p.,  the  largest  ever  built, 
luminosity  is  needed  with  safety,  as ;  These  plants  are  typical  of  much 
for  example  in  the  illnmination  of  new  work  in  the  United  States,  whieh 


mot  ion -picture  films. 


lias  heen  held  back  only  by  the  govern- 


groups,  or  iHKh'r  one  niana;:einetit. 
of  Iar<re  numb .rs  of  central-station 
plants  in  the  United  States.  Two 
plans  are  in  vogue  at  the  moment,  one 
that  of  gathering  togethrr  utilities 
scattered  all  over  ths  country  under 
one  admiuiutration ;  the  other  that 
of  uniting  in  a  single  system  plants 
in  a  lnr;;'e  but  contiguous  area.  Both 
plans  make  for  economy  and  elFu  ien- 
cy   in  management.     During  1913, 


From»the  economic  standpoint  the  i  niental  restrictions  hitherto  placed  on 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  year  j  water-power  development.  The  Re- 
lias  been  tbe  i^atbering  together  in  ■  clamation  Service  has  put  in  operation 

'  in  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  and 
other  western  states,  water-power 
plants  aggregating  27,760  h.  p.,  with 
a  possible  development  of  400,000  h.  p. 
The  Pacific  Gas  Electric  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia has  under  construction  plants 
that  will  total  for  the  system  226,000 
h.  p.  when  all  are  finished;  a  new 
double-tower  tran^^niission  line  is  118 
miles  lung,  at  115,000  volts  pressure, 
stepping  down  to  00.000  for  the  esdst* 
some  800  properties  out  of  about  i  in?  distribution  network.  The  highest 
6,000  were  shown  to  be  thus  "svndi  voltage  in  practical  operation  diirin» 
rated,"  and  out  of  1,159  communities  tlie  year  was  140,000,  of  the  Au 
in  cities  of  6.000  population  or  more,  I  Sable  Power  Co.  in  Michigan;  the 
528  were  receiving  service  from  this  |  highest  proposed  was  160.000,  by  the 

kind    of    centralized    mnnagcment. '  *  ^  

Hie  process  of  consolidation  is  active 
at  the  present'  moment.  Its  economic 
result  in  supplying  large  areas  is 
shown  by  the  Central  Illinois  Public 
Service  Co^  which  in  1912  was  serv- 
ing 87  communities  from  40  separate 
plants.  Now  there  are  only  eight 
plants  ond  there  will  he  ultimately 
only  four.  In  one  area  production 
costs  of  6leetri(»l  energy  were  low- 
ered from  7.08  to  2.8  cents  per  kw.- 
hr.,  consumption  per  capita  increased 
from  40  to  86  kw.-hr.,  and  the  price 
to  the  publie  was  reduced  from  9.4 
to  7.7  cents  per  kw.-hr. 

Power  Transmission. — The  year  was 
distinguished  by  many  advances  in  i  hagen,  Denmark,  a  distance  of  200 
this  ileid,  first  among  which  should  |  miles,  and  tbe  engineers  h*Te  deektod 


Pacific  Light  &  Power  Corporation. 
The  longest  service  was  that  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  Cal.«  Light  ft  Power  Co. 
from  tlie  Sierra  Kevadas,  800  miles. 

^luch  work  has  been  done  abroad. 
Units  of  19,000  h.  p.  were  put  in 
operation  to  supply  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  the  River  Lagos,  SO  miles  away. 
Const  ruction  has  begun  on  a  plant  at 
Martignv,  Canton  WaMis,  Switzer- 
land, of*  16.000  h.  p.,  with  a  fall  of 
5,400  ft'.,  the  highest  head  In  tlio 
world,  only  30  cu.  ft.  of  water  per 
second  being  needed  for  the  fi^ 
capacity  of  the  plant.  The  power 
of  the  famous  Trcdliiitbin  Falls  IB 
Swcdt'n   is  to  l)o  carried   to  Copen* 
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to  U88  direct  current  for  the  pur- 
pose, chiefly  on  account  of  using  a 
■ubmarine  cable  3\  milea  long  &i 

one  link  in  the  systeiii.  In  France 
the  Rliono  River  is  bein^  utili/.ed 
with  a  plant  to  transmit  24,000  kvv. 
to  Pari.s,  a  distance  of  280  miles.  The 
principal  hydroelectric  companit  =;  in 
France  have  combined  with  i\  total 
oi  575,000  h.  p.,  half  of  wiixck  is  sold 
for  light  and  naif  for  eleetrochemical 
aud  metallurgical  purposes.  The 
l'iii^?ian  Government  is  eanying  out 
a  plan  to  uliU/3  the  power  of  the 
Weaer  over  an  area  aromsd  Gassel, 
CO  miles  long  and  about  40  wide, 
rinna  have  been  proposed  for  the 
lurihcr  development  of  150,000  h.  p. 
at'  the  St.  Lawrence*  and  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  New  Zealand  is  fostering 

Elans  for  the  immediate  us5  of  the 
itherto  neglected  water  powers  of 
that  colony.  Permission  has  been 
asked  of  the  Norwegian  authorities 
to  create  a  system  on  the  Aura  and 
Lilledal  rivers,  with  a  dam  140  ft. 
high,  developmg  200,000  h.  p.  The 
utilization  of  the  water  powers  of  Fin- 
land by  a  Belgian  syndic.it*'  with  a 
capital'of  $6,000,000  has  been  taken  up. 

Railways.— Extension  of  main-line 
electric  railway  work  is  going  on 
rapidly,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  The  Long  Island-Pennsylvania 
system  has  been  put  in  operation 
along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  70  miles. 
The  New  York  Central  has  widened 
its  electric  zone  and  put  in  commis- 
sion new  locomotives  making  60  miles 
nn  honr.  Tlie  \  \v  ^'o^k,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  section  from  Stamford  to 
New  Haven,  38.5  miles,  is  about 
completed,  as  well  as  that  from  Provi- 
dence to  Warren.  The  Great  North- 
ern has  ]jlanned  530  miles  of  electri- 
fied track  in  the  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  regrion,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Pn;.,'L-t  S  TiTid,  440  miles  in 
the  .same  vast  territory.  Tiie  Denver, 
Rio  Grande  &  Western  is  to  electrify 
114  miles  in  Utah.  All  this  western 
work  depcndfl  on  hy.lroelectric  cur- 
rent. The  Norfolk  &  Wostern  plans 
73  milci  in  the  coal  regions  of  West 
Virginia.  The  Pennsylvania  has  made 
plans  for  73  miles  from  Pliiladelphia 
to  Paoli,  and  tiiorf  Im^  been  serious 
discussion  of  tha  main  section,  New 
Yorlc  to  Pittsburgh,  400  miles.  The 


New  York  main  terminals  are  elec- 
trified, and  also  those  of  Detroit,  Bai- 
ttmore,  and  other  cities,  and  otliws 
arc  proposed.    In   1913  there  were 
already    1.G45    miles    of  electritied 
steam  railroad  in  the  Luited  St&tes. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  is  to  drive  a 
tunnel  through  the  Rockies  IC  miles 
long,  to  cost  $14,000,000,  which  can 
of  course  be  operated  oulv  electi  ieally. 
Even  the  famous  English  dumnd 
tunnel  plan  has  been  renewed  because, 
aside  from  political  objectioui).  elec- 
tricity makes  it  feasible.  The  Lotscb- 
berg  Tunnel  through  the  Alps  was 
opened  on  June  -0,  with  electric  en- 
gines wei^diincr  112  tons,  the  tunnel 
being  9.07  miles  and  the  line  43.47 
miles  In  length.    The  eleetrifiefttion 
of   the    Swedish    state    lines  from 
Kiruna  to  Riksgransen  is  nearly^  com- 
pleted aud  the  Government  plans  also 
making  over  the  trunk  linef  Stoek- 
holm-Malmo,  Stockholm-Gothenburg, 
and  ^fal mo-Gothenburg.    The  Swis§ 
stat€  roads  have  put  in  operation 
new  three-phase  electrie  looomotlvea 
capable  of  working  up  to  2,800  h.  p. 
at  full  speed  and  making  IS  to  4o 
miles  on  hour.    The  suburban  rail- 
road system  of  Paris  is  to  be  electri- 
fied  in  the  western  region,  using 
direct  current  first  from  plants  of 
100,000  h.  p.,  but  later  with  ener^nr 
from  the  Rhone  and  probably  ms  wSU 
from  the  Lena  ooaiflelds  in  northern 
France,  100  miles  away.    After  tests 
of  the  e  ingle-phase  system,  the  ad- 
ministrations  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  aad 
Baden  have  decided  to  adopt  it  for 
extsnsive  new  work,  as  well  as  for 
250  miles  of  double  track  in  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin.   Eleetrie  traetko 
is  also  proposed  for  100  miles  from 
Lcip^ii?  to  Magdeburg  and  170  miles 
in  fSilesia. 

The  eubway  systems  of  New  York 
and  Paris  have  been  under  extensive 
development,  and  a  franchise  has 
been  ^'ranted  in  Naples,  Italy,  for  a 
subway  five  miles  long  and  with  15 
stations,  largely  undergrooad.  An- 
other new  project  is  that  for  Constan- 
tinople, where  a  company  with 
.$5,000,000  cauitai  has  begun  work 
on  several  miles  of  subway  and  is  to 
build  a  new  bridge  for  trolly  lines 
over  the  Golden  Horn. 

Storage-battery  cars  in  the  United 
States  have  made  extraordinary  ad* 
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vancM  during  the  year,  and  fipfiirea 
of  October,  1913,  showed  45  systems, 
with  280  ears.  There  are  auo  sev- 
eral gaa- electric  cars  in  service,  as 
firound  Minneapoli-^  nml  on  thi^  Frisco 
lined,  which  now  operate  14  such 
cars;  and  tliare  are  five  cara  on  a 
1  OS-mile  line  Mween  Joplin,  Mo.,  and 
Denigon,  Tfx. 

Street-railway  work  in  general  lias 
abown  steady  improvement^  but  no 
radical  innovations.  Xa  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the 
use  of  the  side-entrance  car  and  the 
eentral-entranee  type  ia  more  in  evi- 
dence. The  prepayment  system  seems 
to  be  in  increasing  vogue.  One-nmn 
cars  have  come  into  service  on  many 
trolley  lines,  especially  for  light  traf- 
fic on  large  systems.  There  has  been 
a  further  development  in  handling 
large  bulks  of  freight  and  quantities 
of  esqircsa  material,  due  incidentally 
to  the  new  parcel  post. 

Electric  Automobiles.— The  use  of 
electrie  automobiles  has  gained  enor- 
mously during  the  year,  but  chiefly  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  active 
intersst  of  urban  opntral-station  com* 


Miscellaneoug  Applications.  —  Mis- 
cellaneous uses  of  electricity  become 
so  numerous  and  varied  each  year 
that  a  volume  couId  not  record  them. 
A  few  items  may  be  mentioned  as 
typical.  The  world's  output  ot  elec* 
trical  steel  rose  from  47,089  tons  in 
1900  to  125,510  in  \9\l  and  is  still 
advancing.  The  largti^t  electric  mine 
hoist  in  the  world  lias  been  installed 
in  a  South  African  mine.  With  mo- 
tors requiring  7,000  h.  p.  during  aooel* 
eration,  th<»  plant  takes  9,000  h.  p. 
of  current  from  the  Victoria  Falls. 
A  company  has  been  organised  at 
Vancoiivrr,  B.  C,  to  operate  the  huge 
sawmiils  electrically  and  use  t!i<»  krw- 
dust,  now  a  waste  product,  for  power 
generation.  A  number  of  the  new 
French  battleships  have  been  equipped 
with  an  electric  control  for  regular 
stokiug  of  the  boiler  furnaces.  Pop- 
lar, London,  has  had  a  favorable  re- 
port  from  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  on  its  use  of  an 
electrolytic  fluid  from  magnesium 
chloride  for  the  aterilization  of  it's 
municipal  swimming  baths.  A  per* 
fumer  in  New  Orleans  has  an  electric 


panics  in  sucli  work,  and  particularly  fan  sprayed  for  an  atomizer  to  carry 

for  industrial  purposes.  The  number  out  into  the  street  the  odors  of  his 

of  commerei  i:  n  hides  rose  from  2,500  specialties.    An  electrician  at  Rotter- 

in  1008  to  30,000  at  the  beginning  of  dam,  Holland,  has  introduced  a  sys- 
1913.    The  pleasure  car  has,  however, 
advanced  port  paatu  in  many  cities. 


tern  of  maturing  cheese  rapidly. 
Numerous  advances  have  been  made 

At  the  end  of  1912,  Denver,  Col.,  bad!  in  electric  hcatinj?  and  cookinj;  appa- 


one  electric  pleasure  vehicle  for  every 
217  inhabitants,  which  is  rivaled 
closely  by  other  cities.  During  the 
year  several  long  runs  were  made  by 
electric  vehicles  with  storage  batter- 
ies, one  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. One  eentral>station  company 
earned  $150,000  from  vehicle  charging. 
The  use  of  electricity  with  gasoline 
automobiles  has  also  gained  wonder- 
fully for  lighthig,  stiarting,  etc.,  and 
even  for  warming  Tip  fhe  steering 
wheel.  Electrically  reiined  steel  has 
also  been  in  demand,  and  one  English 
automobile  manufacturer  has  in- 
stalled a  plant  to  make  such  castings 
of  mild  steel  in  his  own  factory.  The 
authorities  of  Berlin  have  been  ex« 
perimenting  hopefully  with  an  electric 
cycla  car  for  handling  mail,  and  are 
using  it.  Such  machines  can  trans- 
poit  500  lbs.  at  18  miles  an  hour, 
the  battery  having  a  working  radius 
of  40  miles  on  one  charge. 


ratus,  and  T.f)ndoii,  England,  now  has 
restauranU  where  all  food  is  elec- 
trically prepared  and  cooked.  An 
elect roningnet  to  use  250  li.  p.  is  to 
be  built  in  Paris  at  a  eo^t  of  $-10000 
for  scientific  research.  Kadio-aetivity 
continues  a  great'  field  of  new  study, 
and  practical  use.s  outside  medicine 
and  s\irgery  are  growing,  while 
sources  of  radium  supply  have  e.\- 
tended.  Silk  is  being  delMectrified  In 
France  by  radium  salts  placed  nrar 
each  loom.  X-ray  moving  piitures 
have  been  made  successfully,  and  the 
ray  is  used  for  the  inevitable  detection 
of  forgeries  in  checks  and  other  docu- 
ments. New  salts  and  fertilizers  are 
being  produced  in  Sweden  from  elec- 
tric furnace  processes.  At  the  Sani- 
tary Congress  in  London  the  electrical 
milking  of  cows  was  reported  on 
favorably  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
infection  of  milk  with  pathogenic 
bacteria. 
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CAI.VIN  W.  Rice  and  L.  Goldmebstein 


Power  Generation. — WTiile  no  radi- 
cal changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
field  of  power  generation  in  1913,  cer- 
tain indications  have  appeared  point 


built,  tested,  and  runs.  J'.i?f  what 
its  eflSciency  is,  is  as  yet  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  the  fact  that  such  m 
large  unit'  works  with  any  appreeiaUe 


to  the  |ir< »l).il»ilit y  of  iinjieiidinpj '  ofTicioncy  at  nil  is  of  t^rciit  importance 
changes,  and  possibly  indicating  that  \  in  itsolf.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  introduction  of  1  field  of  steam-power  generation,  thers 
new  types  of  boilera,  steam  turbines,  I  liave  been  of  utte  also  important  de> 


nn'!,  very  likely,  machinery  bridging 
tlie  gap  between  the  steam  engine  and 
gas  engine  of  to-day. 

The  reciprocating  steam  engine  is 
continuing  to  lose  'jrownA.  in  larger 
units  to  the  steam  turiiino,  and  in 
smaller  units  to  the  small  steam  tur- 
bine and  Tarious  kinds  of  gas  and 
internal -conibnstion  engines.  On  the 
other  hand,  tho  division  of  the  field 
of  power  generation  between  the 
steam  turbine  and  gas  and  oil  en^ 
gines  appears  as  yet  to  bo  far  from 
settled.  In  this  country  tho  forma- 
tion of  three  large  special  companies 
for  the  building  of  Diesel  engines 
proniiso-5  a  more  imivprsal  introduc- 
tion of  this  oconoinical  type  of  prime 
mover,  so  popular  in  Kurope.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that' 
cheapness  of  coal  on  one  hand  and  the 
high  initial  cost  of  the  Dies?!  enpne 
on  the  other  will  prol^bly  for  a  long 
time  to  come  militate  against  as 
wide  an  adoption  of  this  engine  as 
in  Europe. 

A  considerable  reaction  is  observed 
in  the  application  of  large  gas  en- 
gines, even  where  the  gas  can  be  had 
free  as  a  by-|.rodnct  of  another  manu- 
facture, as  iu  blast-furnace  or  chami- 
cal  worln.  It  has  been  stated  that, 
although  thermodynamieally  more 
perfect  tban  the  steam  engine,  the 
gas  engine  in  large  sizes,  say  from 
5,000  h.  p.  up,  is  far  too  slow  run- 
ning to  be  convenient  for  driving  the 
modern  hiph-spo?d  apparatus,  either 
electrical  (generators)  or  mechanical 
(blowers). 

The  indications  seem  to  point  that 
in  the  nv'ar  future  new  and  important 
elements  will  appear  in  the  lield  of 
power  penpration.  On  the  one  hand, 
tlic  gas  liit  ii'iie  may  be  considered  an 
accomplished  fart,  t'\  on  thou.rh  it  has 
not  yet  appeared  on  the  market.  The 
Holswarth  1,000  h.  p.  unit  has  been 


velopmeiits,  none  of  whit  h,  howrvcT, 
came  to  a  head  in  1913.  Of  these 
may  be  uientiuned  the  Tesla  turbine 
(A.  Y.  B.,  1011,  p.  705)  and  the  Fer- 
ranti  steam  gas  turbine  (see  "Steam 
Engineering,"  infra),  the  latter  prom- 
ising to  cut  practically  in  two  the 
steam  consumption  per  unit  of  power 
generated.  Of  great  importance  aUo 
is  the  application  to  power  peneration 
of  the  Bone-Schnabel  system  of  sur- 
face combustion  (A.  ri  B.,  1912,  p. 
706),  with  %vhich  thorough  tests  are 
now  l)cing  made  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  and  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, may  give  a  new  lease  on  life 
to  all  forms  of  steam  engim^s,  whether 
reciprocating  or  rotary.  Tlie  gas-fire*3 
steam  boiler  is  also  a  rather  devious, 
but  promising  way  of  combining  the 
advantages  of  a  conveni'  nt  form  of 
powtT  generation  with  tl.i  utilization 
of  an  otherwise  wasted  valuable  by- 
product, especially  importiant  in  Tiew 
of  the  grow  ing  introduction  in  thk 
country  of  coke  ovens  with  the  reoov- 
ery  of  by-products. 

Sun  Power. — In  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  power,  that  great  prime 
mover  which  may  he  eonsi»lerca  the 
material  source  of  life  on  earth,  solar 
heat,  has  been  attracting  more  and 
more  attention  both  in  this  country 
an'l  nbroad.  In  an  addrc^-  )>pfor?  the 
Engineers*  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, James  O.  Handy  has  shown 
that  a  surface  of  only  lO.CHX)  aq.  km. 
ret'cives  in  a  year,  calculating  a  work- 
ing day  of  only  six  hours,  a  quantity 
of  heat  corresponding  to  that  pro- 
duced by  bnmmg  3,Mra.000,00O  tons 
of  coal,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
annual  production  of  coal.  The  lirit 
practical  attempt  to  utilize  this  tre- 
mendous source  of  power  has  beoi 
made  in  KgA  pt.  with  a  100  h.  p. 
pumping  station  driven  by  sun  h,-afM 
boilers,  but  the  plant  itself  was  built 
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\n  PhilnrL^lpliia,  ?a.  After  throe  dm* 
success  I  ul  running,  the  specially  de- 
signed iiinc  boilera,  which  gave  per- 
Iset  satisfaction  in  the  United  States, 
proved  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the 
lierce  heat  of  the  Egyptian  sun,  and 
were  replaced  by  cast'iion  boUwni. 
With  coal  at  a  price  of  $2.60  per  ton, 
the  sun-power  plant  could  compete 
with  it;  when  coal  costs  more,  the  sun- 
power  plant  is  already  the  natural 
prime  mover.  It  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  the  rapidity  with  which  steam 
can  be  gotten  up:  starting  at  6  A.  M., 
they  had  steam  at  6.16»  but  starting 
mt  noon,  with  cold  water,  they  had 


low-pressure  end;  with  tTie  two  por- 
tions running  at  diil'erent  speeds, 
these  volumee  may  be  of  eourse  far 

more  easily  equalized.  A  still  larger 
turbine,  of  about  35,000  kw.,  ha.s  been 
ordered,  also  irom  American  manu* 
faetnrers,  by  the  FhUadelphlft  Blee- 
trie  Co. 

The  only  ster^m  turbine  proposed 
lately  and  working  on  a  novel  prin- 
ciple it  ti^e  Fenranti  turbine,  which, 

as  some  believe,  may  form  the  step- 
ping stone  from  the  present  clay  st^mm 
turbine  to  the  pure  gas  turbine,  io 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Ferranti 

steam  turbine  ia  a  gas  turbine,  only 


steam  in  three  minutes,  wliich  is » the  gas  is  obtainrd  not  by  explosion 
~  '  "    '  '   "      or  combustion  uf  a  hydrocarbon,  but 

by  superheating  steam  beyond  its 
critical  point,  and  maintaining  it  at 
the  temperature  of  superheat.  The 
steam  is  superheated  internally,  and 
after  it  has  done  worlc  in  the  first 
stage,  it  is  resuperheatcd  before  it 
enters  the  second  stage,  and  so  on 
until  the  steam  leaves  the  madilae  afe 
the  exhaust  pipe.  A  5,000  h.  p. 
machine  has  been  running  for  some 
time,  and  it  has  been  found  that  when 


better  than  a  regular  coal-fired  boiler 
eould  do. 

Steam  Turbineftr-Ih  genefal,  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  more  economiral 
generation  of  power,  large  units  have 
been  designed.  In  the  field  of  Steam- 
electric  engineering  t^vbo-altematom 
of  25,000  kw.  in  one  unit  are  now 
under  construction,  under  the  personal 
BupOTision  of  Sir  Charles  A.  Parsons, 
for  the  Edison  Commonwealth  Co.  of 
Chicago.   This  turbine  is  being  built 


abroad.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  working  with  two-thirds  of  the  total 
year,  however,  the  InterTiorough  Co.  !<»d.  »even  lb.  of  steam  gave  a  shaft 


of  New  York  City  has  been  able  to 
order  a  30,000-kw.  turbine  in  this 
country,  the  American  turbine  having 
eertdiit  improvements  over  the  pre- 
viouB  European  constructions.  One 
of  the  features  of  this  unit  is  its 
division  into  two  turbine  elcmenis, 
the  high-pressure  element  being  a  sin- 
gle-flow turl  irip  operating  at  1,500 
r.  p.  m.,  and  the  low-pressure  ele- 
ment being  a  double- ilow  turbine 
operating  at  750  r.  p.  m.  The  ma- 
ehine  i8  of  the  rcartion  type  through- 
out, and  com|).ii iiT  i\  (  ly  low  blade 
speeds  are  employed.  WhUe  the 
eeheme  of  employing  two  turbine 
elements  Imving  the  steam  pas'^ing 
serially  tlirouL'h  thorn  has  been  fre- 
quently us>ed  ia  large  turbines,  it  is 
new  to  employ  high-pressure  and  low- 
pressure  elements  driving  separate 
generatofB.  each  at  a  different  syn- 
chronous speed.  This  permits  a  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  difliculties  which 
lave  sn  far  baffled  the  turbine  de 
signer,  such  as  the  necessitv  of  deal- 
ing with  comparatively  minute  vol- 
umes of  stsam  at  the  high-pressure 
e&dt  and  enormous  volumes  at  the 


horsn-power-hour,  but  it  is  r-itimated 
that  much  better  results  would  be 
obtained  at  full  load. 

Hydraulic  Engineering.— A  simOar 
condition  exists  in  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing; although  no  essentially  new 
types  of  motors  have  been  installed, 
we  hav^  come  to  the  point  w!iere, 
given  a  mass  of  water  that  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  level  to  another 
lower  one,  we  can  obtain  power  from 
it,  no  matter  how  large  the  body  of 
water  or  how  high  its  head  may  be. 
The  Keokuk  hydroelectric  plant  on 
the  Mississippi  River  with  its  300,- 
000 -h.  p.  rul[(iit,  nrir!  the  Fully  plant 
in  Switzerland,  using  a  head  of  over 
6,400  ft.,  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  fact.  In  the  Keokuk  plant  a  dif- 
ficult problem  had  io  be  solved.  To 
dovrlnp  economically  300,000  h.  p.  in 
a  biugle  plant  on  a  comparatively  low 
head,  prime  movers  of  special  design 
are  required,  not  only  of  imusuafly 
Inrp'o  °i7o,  hut  corresponding  to  the 
unuBual  cundilious  of  operation.  The 
best  praeti«»  and  knowledge  of  water 
turbines  of  the  world  have  been  drawn 
upon,  find  an  efficiency  of  86  per  cent, 
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(TTolyoke  tests)  obtained.  Consider- 
ing that  llie  iiciial  etliciency  varies 
between  75  and  SO  per  cent.,  this  is 
justly  claimed  as  a  world's  record. 
Ths  total  pcnerntinf?  eqiiipmont  cOtt- 
iists  of  15  Francis-lypc  turbines  rated 
at  a  little  over  10,000  h.  p.  each,  with 
an  oTerload  rating  of  13,000  h.  p.  The 
runner  is  IG  ft.  2  in.  in  outside  diame- 
ter, and  carries  20  blades,  G  ft.  long 
by  about  3  It.  wide.  A  single  huge 
thrtiflt  bearing  supports  the  mtire 
weight  of  the  revolving  parts,  some 
650,000  IbB.,  with  two  steady  bearin«2:9 
below  to  hold  the  revolving  parts  in 
position.  It  i4  interesting  to  note 
that  notwithstanding  tlie  immense 
Weight  of  the  rotating  parts,  tha 
%rorkmanship  is  of  such  a  high  class 
tliat  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  operate  the  thrust  bearings 
without  tlic  hijrh -pressure  oil,  using 
the  rollers  only,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  to  illustrate 
the  huge  size  of  the  modem  prime 
mover'?,  that  the  power  required  to 
overcome  the  friction  at  the  thrust 
bearings  of  the  new  turbine  at  the 
Chicago  Edison  Commonwealth  Co.  is 
stated  to  be  erpial  to  400  h.  p.,  enough 
to  provide  light  for  a  small  city. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  hy- 
draulic engineer  now  is  the  safety  of 
the  plant  after  it  has  been  erected. 
One  of  the  fjrrat  dangers  is  the  wa- 
ter hammer.  This  has  been  sev- 
eral times  experimentally  investigated 
both  in  tliis  country  and  in  Europe 
(the  last  investigation  by  the  French 
Turbine  Commission),  but  it  was  only 
▼ery  lately  that  complete  theories  of 
the  water  hammer  cnuld  be  formulated 
by  Allievi  and  de  Sparre,  fully  estab- 
lishing the  pro])agation  of  the  oscilla- 
tion waves  in  the  water  column  con- 
tained in  the  conduit  and  defining  the 
way  thry  are  alTected  by  ditTerent 
diameters  of  the  conduit.  The  investi- 
gations of  Yarna11»  De  Keyser,  Bauers- 
feld,  Kaplan,  and  others  have  helped 
at  the  snme  time  toward  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  measuring  of  the 
flow  of  water,  and  the  action  of 
hydraulic  turbines. 

The  Diesel  Engine. — The  most  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  development  of 
Internal  -  combustion  engineering  in 
the  past  year  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Diesel  engine  for  locomo- 
tive propulsion,  and  the  continuation 


]  of  it'^  use  for  large  ocean-going 
f rciglitera.  So  far  one  cannot  assert 
that  the  tht'rmo-locomotiv€t  as  Um 
locomotive  propelled  by  Diesel  en* 
gine^  is  coming  tn  bo  called  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. The  fust  thermal  locomotive 
has  been  placed  lately  on  the  Berlin- 
Mansfnld  line,  Germany.  During  the 
preliminary  tests  this  locomotive  de- 
veloped speeds  up  to  100  k.m.  (6^ 
miles)  per  hour.  No  data  as  to  fuel 
consunu.»tion  and  other  particulars 
liave  b  en  published  as  yet.  From 
I  other  sources  {Elektrische  Krajlbe- 
\  triehe  und  Bahnen,  Feb.  4,  1913)  it 
appears,  however,  that  there  are  very 
serious  difTicnlties  in  the  way  of 
building  an  etlicient  Diesel  locomotive 
with  dirmt  drive.  A  large  torque  has 
to  be  effected  at  the  start  at  slow 
ppeed,  and  this  calls  f'^r  larger  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  or  for  an  auxiliaty 
compressed-air  equipment;  an  auxili- 
ary engine  for  starting  purpose*?,  of 
about  250  h.  p.,  is  installed  on  the 
locomotive  now  under  tiest.  On  ths 
other  hand,  a  Diesel-electric  looomo- 
tive,  that  is,  with  a  Diesel  engine 
driving  £..n  electric  generator,  the  lat> 
tcr  supplying  power  to  electrie  motors 
on  the  axles  of  the  locomotive,  has 
been  lately  tested  on  ths  SwodUh 
JState  liailwaya  (ElektrotcLni^k  l^ids- 
skrift,  May  5,  1913)  and  given  eom* 
plete  satisfaction.  While  apparentij 
more  complicated  in  design,  its  oper- 
ation is  mada  much  easier  owing  to 
the  intervention  between  the  Dieseel 
engine  t-nd  the  locomotive  axle,  both 
of  which  have  fairly  well  fixed  an  J 
not  easily  coordinable  speeds  of  rota- 
tion of  their  own,  of  the  perfectlv 
flexible  electric  transmission,  whin 
pl:tvs  licre  the  same  r6le  as  in  turbine- 
propelied  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Jupiler 
type.  The  Diesel  locomotive  is  of 
great  importance  for  this  couaCty. 
While  it  will  hardly  be  able,  at  least 
in  the  near  future,  to  fl:-Tv!:ir«  the 
steam  locomotive  for  general  trarFiC, 
it  has  a  field  of  application  of  Ks 
own  in  the  suburban  and  city -limit 
haulage  of  trains,  where  sanitary  con- 
siderations make  the  operation  oi 
steam  locomotives  objectionable,  while 
low  density  of  traffic  and  possibly 
other  Inral  conditions  prevent  the  eV'^- 
trificati^a  of  the  lines,  as  is  the  o«4« 
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in  tlie  Chicago  tenniaal  limits  and  I  Club,  the  Automobile  Association,  tad 


in  snm"  sfof  ifin^  nf  New  York  City. 

That  the  Diesel  engine  generally  is 
finding  an  «v«r-widening  field  of  ap- 
plication is  indirectly  ohown  both  by 
tho  fact  that,  as  stated  above,  it  m 
finally  being  built  even  in  this  country 
vhen  the  aittiatloii  with  respect  to 
it  is  particularly  unfavorable,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  the  works  of  Bros. 
Sulzer,  for  many  years  known  as 
ateam-engine  builden,  hare  given  np 
first  the  building  of  reciprocating  en 


thp  Society  of  Motor  Mninifactiirers, 
and  an  announcement  has  been  made 
by  its  tecretary,  StenBon  Oooke,  that 
a  procei^a  has  been  diseovwed  whertbj 
40.000,000  f:a\9.  of  a  special  motor 
spirit  can  be  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  annually.  Li  Franee  suceess- 
ful  attempts  have  been  made  to  da> 
velop  the  naphthaline  enrrine,  where 
the  main  dimciUty  to  overcome  was 
the  fact  that  naphthaline  is  a  solid, 
and  has  to  be  melted  and  kept  in  that 


gines  and  in  1913  also  that  of  their  i  state  before  it  can  be  injected  into 
ateam  turbine,  thus  coniining  the  en*  I  the  engine  cylinder.  The  engine  has, 
tirs  aetivity  of  the  plant  to  Diesel  1  therefor e,  to  be  started  on  gasoline 

engines  and  Diesel-enrrined  machinery.  I  and  a  special  vaporizer  \s  provided 
Among  the  latter,  particular  attention !  in  whi?h  the  naphthaline  is  melted 
in  1913  was  paid  to  fire-engine  pumps,  i  and  kept  hot  either  by  the  action  of 
where  the  compactness  of  the  Diesel  !  exhaust  gasevor  that  of  cooling  water 

engine,  its  >ini;ilicity  of  nprration,  and  '  coming  from  tho  rylinder  ja<l:ct.  This 
rapid  starling  are  nf  a  h  antage.    In  necessarily  makes  the  en;:^ine  some- 


the  construction  of  large  Diesel  engines 
there  was  no  appreciable  progress  dur 


what  more  complicated,  but  it  is  com- 
pensated by  the  low  cost  of  naphtha* 


ing  the  year,  and  while  it  ha^  bron  line  and  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly 


several  times  announced  that  Krupp, 
Sul/er,  and  others  in  Europe  have 
built  experimental  engines  of  1,000 
and  evrn  2,000  h.  p.  per  cylinder,  no 
such  engines  are  as  yet  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  no  information  is  available 
as  to  the  speed  at  which  they  will 
run,  an  important  point  because  it 
determines  what  they  will  be  able 
to  drive  direct. 
The  Gasoliot  Snglae.— In  the  field 

of  the  gasoline  engine,  there  wa?  cnm 
paratively  little  progress  achieved  in 
1913,  partly  because  the  gasoline  en- 
gine, of  both  stationary  and  vehicle 
types,  has  already  reached  a  fairly 
high  state  of  perfection,  and  also  be- 
cause the  high  cost  of  gasoline  has 
turned  th(>  attention  of  inventors  to- 
ward seeking  some  cheaper  way  of 
generating  power. 

Two  solutions  are  offered  so  far. 
One  is  to  find  new  fnel  that  will  be 
cheaper  than  gasoline,  and  do  the 
same  and  possibly  better  work.  In 
the  United  States  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  announced  the  introduction  of 
"motor  ppirit,**  a  fuel  pnroewhat 
cheaper  than  gasoline,  expected  to  de- 
velop more  power  per  gallon  used 
but  naving  the  disadvantage  of  giving 
oflT  an  unpleasant  smell.  In  Creat 
Britain  a  Petrol  Substitutes  Joint 
Coniniittea  was  formed  and  liberally 
Ittbfldissd  hj  th«  Boyal  Antomobiio 


m 


safe  to  handle,  as  it  is  not  explo8iv(>, 
little  combustible  when  solid,  and 
cannot  bo  lost  by  leakage  from  • 
tank. 

The  kerosene  Engine. —  Tlie  other 
solution  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  power 
gena«tion  is  to  adapt  the  gasoline 
engine  itself,  that  it  could  burn  a 
cheaper  fuel,  for  example,  kerosene. 
Since  an  engine  when  cold  apparently 
cannot  start  on  kerosene,  a  number 
of  double  carbureters  have  been  placed 
on  the  market,  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  permit  the  engine  to  be 
started  on  gasoline  and  then  switched 
on  to  the  cheaper  fnrl.  At  t!ir>  la-^t 
Motor  Boat  Exhibition  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York  a  Bridge- 
port engine  nmning  on  kerosene  was 
exhibited,  built  in  this  country.  As 
a  rule,  serious  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced when  using  kerosene  as  a 
fuel  owing  to  carbon  deposits  in  the 
cylinders,  whirh  may,  non-over,  be 
due  to  imperfect  combustion  of  the 
lubricant;  during  the  year  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Prof.  J.  A.  ISfoyer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  is  en- 
gaged in  thorough  tests  of  kerosene 
as  fuel.  The  results  of  these  testa 
have  not  yet  been  published. 

In  one  of  the  American  carbureters 
most  recently  placed  on  the  market 
the  problem  of  giving  the  air  and 
ksiosena  mixtttra  the  r^t  ooDposl* 
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lion,  so  as  to  avotd  iiit  fonnatioii  of  | 
carbDn  deposits,  is  solved  in  a  novel , 
and  ingenious  manner.  The  heat  for 
assisting  in  the  vaporization  of  the 
fuel  is  olitidnsd  from  th«  atomized 
kerosene  itself,  as  Boon  riR  the  motor 
is  started,  and  no  previous  lieating  is 
required.  The  kerosene  is  atomized 
when  eold  is  the  usual  manner,  by 
means  ot  the  suction  of  the  motor, 
but  the  atomizer  and  air  inlet  are 
on  the  top  of  the  carbureter,  and  im- 
mediately below  them  is  a  small  com- 
partment into  wliieh  projects  a  ppark 
pliicr  operated  by  a  coil  and  set  of 
dry  batteries  entirely  separate  from 
the  ignition  system  of  the  motor.  As 
soon  as  the  motor  is  turned  over,  the 
spark  at  the  end  of  this  plug  is  staxt- 
ed,  and  ignites  part  of  the  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  air  in  its  path,  trans- 
forming the  TTiixtiire  into  an  ideal 
combustible  clmrge  for  the  cylinders, 
in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud  of  vapor 
which  does  not  easily  condense.  While 
this  may  not  be  tlie  final  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  kerosene  motor,  it 
shows  that  a  meebanieal  arrangement 
by  whieb  a  motor  could  start  on  kero- 
sene is  possible,  and  that  we  mny  in 
the  near  future  see  a  kerosene-driven 
automobile,  cheap  in  operation  and  at 
the  same  time  at  least  as  rolialile  and 
fool  proof  as  the  present  fjasoline  car. 

Marine  Gag  Engines. — An  important 
development  in  the  field  of  the  appli- 
cation of  producer  gas  engines  is  the 
decision  to  place  a  fleet  of  15  large 
steel  barges  equipped  with  gas  pro- 
ducers and  gas  enguies,  to  ply  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  the  coal 
fields  of  northern  Alabama,  over 
a  total  distance  of  approximate- 
ly 500  ndles.  The  screws  of  the 
barges  are  to  be  driven  at  300  r. 
p.  m.  by  two  vertical  gas  engines 
of  75  h.  p.,  the  gas  being  furnished 
by  a  150  h.  p.  gas  producer  using 
waste  ccke  from  the  ovens  of  the 
Birmingham  district.  An  auxiliary 
9-h.  p.  gasoline  engine  is  provided  to 
drive  ttie  ballast  and  bilge>water 
pump,  blowers,  and  electric  machin- 
ery for  lighting  and  minor  power  pur- 
poses. 

Steam  Bngines.  —  The  locomobile 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  economical  forms  of  steam  en- 
gine, and  both  in  this  country  and 
•broad  coatiiiitoiis  alforts  hftTs  been 


made  to  develop  it  to  its  highest  M* 

ciency.  In  Europe  the  Lanz  super- 
heated steam  locomobile  hn.^  lato!y 
bhown  an  actual  steam  consuuipiion 
of  11.4  lbs.  per  effective  horse  power, 
but  a  still  liifjher  type  of  loromn!)il? 
has  been  recently  dcvelopeil  in  th'^ 
country.    It  ia  of  the  taiidem  com- 

Coimd  type,  with  double  superheater, 
Qtt  -pylinders  jacketed  by  the  uptake 
flue  gases,  and  is  built  in  five  sizes, 
from  150  to  800  h.  p.  Besides  an  un- 
usually low  steam  consumption  (the 
tests  of  the  first  engine  built  have 
shown  a  consumption  of  9.2  lbs.  per 
L  h.  p.),  it  possessea  several  mechani- 
cal improvements  over  the  owrespond* 
ing  Ot^rnian  types,  such  as  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  all  en^ne 
stresses  are  removed  from  the  boiler 
shell.  A  feature  characteristic  of  this 
locomooile.  likely  to  become  standard 
in  this  class  of  machinery,  is  thai  in 
both  cylinders,  with  a  low  initial 
superheat,  a  high  efficiency  is  attained 
with  a  total  absence  of  cylinder  con- 
densation. Tests  made  te[  Professor 
Docrfel  of  Prague  with  a  Wolf  uniflew 
type  locomobile  have  shown  an  effi- 
ciency lower  than  that  of  the  com- 
pound tandem  double  superheater  ma« 
chine. 

I  The  phenomena  of  conflensation 
j  have  attracted  consich-rable  attention 
of  steam  engineers  during  the  year  in 
their  effort  to  avoid  all  pfevvntable 
losses  and,  1^  enhancing  the  economy 
of  the  steam  plant,  equip  it  better 
for  its  struggle  for  existence  againat 
the  new  forms  of  power  generation. 
At  the  end  of  1012  were  published 
the  data  of  the  investigations  of 
George  A.  Orrock  on  air  in  surface 
condensation,  while  a  oertahi  impetus 
to  a  further  consideration  of  this 
prohlem  has  been  given  by  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Ntival  Biufineen  (Fdwu- 
ary,  1013)  of  an  article  on  the  theory 
of  surface  condensation  by  D.  B.  Mor- 
rison. 

Steam  locomotives.— Id  the  field  of 

pteam-?o( otnotive  construr't ion  the  de- 
mand for  increasiHl  power  and  econ- 
omy of  operation  has  been  met  by 
the  Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Railroad 
with  the  largest  ^fikado  typo  locomo- 
tive ever  built,  both  as  regards  total 
weight  and  weight  on  -driver*.  This 
I  engine  wel|^  381,000  Um,  of  whUk 
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249,000  Ibfl.  9X9  on  tbi  driTera.  It  baa 
an  unufiuallj  luge  firebox  of  the 

Wooten  typ<»,  arranpfpd  for  burning  a 
mUture  oi  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  Tbe  actual  road  experience  bas 
shown  that  tli3  locomotive  is  very 
•well  adapted  for  fast  bravy  road  serv- 
ice as  weil  as  for  slow  heavy-grade 
work.    Tbe  distinetire  featuree  of 


be  eonjeetnred.  Tliommgb  testa  made 

in  1912  under  the  supervidion  of  Prof. 
W.  F.  M.  Go88,  the  results  of  which 
were  pabibhed  in  1913,  have  fully 
esilablubed  tbe  prooeei  of  elreulatioii 
of  water  in  tlie  locomotive  type  of 
boiler,  and,  contrary  to  previous  as* 
sumptions,  have  proved  that  there  ui 
no  evidcnee  to  ebow  that  tbe  water 


this  type,  apart  from  its  size,  are  the  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  pushing 
exceptional  frame  bracing  and  the  backward,  and  in  the  upper  port  for- 
abseuce  of  superheat,  instead  of  which  i  ward,  but  that,  more  likely,  enough 
MM  extra  large  amount  of  evaporative  I  water  passes  back  from  tbe  barrel  to 

bt-atinfr  ^surface  liaa  been  provided,  the'  the  water  legs  of  the  boiler  to  make 
panic  fiir-l  cfonomy  being  obtained  by  good  that  which  the  firebox  evapo- 
tliis  means  wicliout  the  complications  rates  and  no  more, 
incident  to  the  use  of  the  superheater.  .  The  great  nrobl«n  of  finding,  if  not 
Thus  far  the  smokcbox  tempe'-attires  a  bettor,  at  loa=it  a  rbcap?r  v.ri<]  Rtill 
in  operation  seem  to  be  comparatively  (»qiially  satisfactory  fuel  for  railroad 
low,  and  the  amount  of  coal  burned  locomotives,  has  been  seriously  coo- 
for  the  work  done  is  relatively  small-  sidered  during  tbe  year,  both  on  ae- 
er  than  is  required  in  other  types  of  count  of  the  general  intrrt^^ification 


locomotives  on  the  same  road. 

It  may  be  noted  generally  that  for 


of  the  search  for  higher  standards  of 
efliciency  and  because  of  the  rise  of 


tbe  heavy  work  of  American  railroads  the  price  of  some  grades  of  fuel.  The 


more  and  more  powerful  locomotives 
are  required.  The  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  which  up 
to  1012  bad  been  handling  its  freight 
traflic  by  means  of  consolidation-type 
locomotives,  has  been  forced  lately  to 
adopt  for  its  new  orders  tbe  far  more 
powerful  Mikado  type.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiarly American  condition  common 
to  ail  the  roads  which  have  been  up 
to  tbe  last  year  or  two  equipped 
with  tbe  older  types;  and  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  been 
but  going  through  the  same  process 
of  evolution  as,  for  example,  tbe  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  which  has  substituted 
heavy  Mallets  for  the  lighter  4-8-0 
type  locomotives,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  wbieb  replaced  by 
Mikados  the  Richmond  compound 
consolidation-type  locomotives.  This 
latter  case  is  interesting  in  showing 
tbe  rapid  advance  of  locomotive  en- 
gineerinf^  in  this  country;  with  an  in- 
crease in  weight  of  30  per  cent,  over 
the  older  type,  an  increase  in  power 
of  about  52  per  eoit.  has  been  at- 
tained. 

While  it  has  alwny«;  been  realised 
that  the  heating  sunace  m  the  firebox 
of  a  locomotive  (these  data  have  also 

an  important  bearing  on  stationary 


boilers)  is  much  more  valupblo  ui  pro- 
ducing evaporation  than  that  of  the 

lliiea,  the  axact  relation  could  only 


uss  of  cil  has  so  many  advantagea 
that  it  will  usually  displace  solid  fuel 
whenever  tbe  coet  of  oil  permits  such 
a  substitution,  as  has  lately  been  tbe 
case,  for  cxfunple,  in  the  Wyoming 
region  since  the  development  of  oil- 
fields in  that  state.  Wherever  coal 
is  used,  however,  eflTorta  are  being 
made  to  use  lower  grades,  and,  when 
posaibb,  true  lignites,  of  which  thou- 
sands of  billions  of  tons  appear  to 
be  available  in  this  c  untry.  The 
problem  of  burning  the  low-grade 
coals  has  been  one  that  has  so  far 
baffled  all  attempts  at  solution.  Be* 
cause  of  their  generally  lower  heating 
value,  the  grate  area  must  he  greater; 
the  high  drafts  required  to  maintain 
combustion  must  be  obtained  by  ex* 
haust  pressures  which  reduce  the  eflfi- 
ciency  of  tli*^  ]oromnfive  by  5  to  10 

Eer  cent.;  aud  cou.Hiderable  trouble 
as  been  caused  by  sparks  scattered 
by  the  powerful  draft,  ^^^lile  these 
problem'^  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
solved,  ii  good  deal  of  work  has  been 
done;  during  the  year  tests  made  by 
difTeront  railroads  using  lower-grade 
fuels  have  been  analyzed  and  some 
devices  for  the  control  of  the  spark 
nuisance  sueeessfully  worked  out. 
There  i;*,  however,  a  possibility  of  a 
development  of  great  importance  in 
another  direction.  At  different  times 
different  roads  both  in  thia  oountr^ 
603 
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•nd  abroad  have  made  efTorti  to  Imrn 
pulverized  eoal,  but  failed  on  account 
of  the  inability  of  the  firebrick  to 
withstand  the  intense  heat  generated, 
And  the  difficulty  of  properly  pulveriz- 
ing and  storing  the  eoal  in  a  locomotive 
tender.  During  the  year  an  American 
rRflraad  has  again  taken  up  this  sub- 
ject in  a  very  thorough  manner,  and 
the  publication  of  results  amy  be 
expected  before  long. 

AutomobUe  Engineering.  —  In  the 
field  of  automobile  engineering?  the 
point  has  been  evidently  reached  at 
which  there  must  bo  either  a  radical 
reeonsi^ction  of  the  driving  plant  or 
only  such  minor  improvements  in  de- 
sign as  aiTect  the  working:  of  the  en- 
gine gradually,  without  marking  mile- 
stones in  its  doTelopment.  It  is  a 
eignifieant  fact  that  the  new  models 
of  Eome  of  the  pro^r^s^ive  makes,  as 
far  as  the  driving  plant  is  concerned, 
and  in  some  eases  even  tbe  entire 
construction,  dilTer  in  practioslly 
nothing  from  those  of  1912. 

One  of  the  heaviest  expenses  in  the 
upkeep  of  an  automobile  is  that  of 
niM»er  tires.  Tlie  invention  of  a  suh- 
stitute  for  the  entire  rubber  tire,  it 
appears,  has  been  done  successfully. 
While  comparatively  little  precise 
data  nrc  iivail.iMe  as  to  the  air 
springs  invented  by  George  Westinp- 
house,  the  fact  that  a  company  to 
msnufaeture  them  is  not  only  in  ex- 
istence, but  has  lately  increased  its 
capital  to  $2,000,000. 'points  to  seri- 
ous work  being  done  along  these 
lines.    (See  also  AutomohileSy  infra.) 

Aeronautical  Engineering. — C  u  r  i  - 
ously  enough,  the  prospects  of  aero- 
nautical cncineering  are  at  present 
less  clear  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Wlmt  is  certain  is  that  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  can  fly  for  very  long 
distancea  and  at  speeds  which  cannot 
be  attained  by  any  other  means  of 
locomotion  known  to  us.  Tt  is  also 
known  that  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally experienced  person  an 
aeroplane  admits  of  what  might  be 
otherwipe  considered  very  Tinusual 
handling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  al- 
ways lengthening  list  of  fatalities, 
ipecially  in  the  ranks  of  military 


that  practically  no  development  of 

aviation,  beyond  the  present  stage,  is 
possible  without  radically  clumging 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus. 

To  insure  safety  of  fliglit,  three 
means  are  availnWc.  Tlie  first  is  to 
modify  the  conditions  of  flight  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  eliminate  the  landing 
on  hard  ground,  either  voluntary  by 
otherwise.  Tliis  is  the  path  mainly 
followed  by  the  American  designers 
in  their  hydro-aeroplaneB,  end  the 
very  few  accidents  which  had  oc- 
curred to  users  of  such  mneh?r>»>3 
would  justify  the  assumption  that  in 
its  own  field  this  solution  is  a  cor- 
rect on^.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  a  general  solution,  since  in 
flying  over  ground  a  hydro-aeroplane 
is  at  least  as  dangerous  as  an  ordi* 
nary  aeroplane.  The  second  solution 
is  that  of  mechanienl  stabilirers. 
Several  of  them  have  been  announced 
during  the  last  year,  but  none  ap- 
pears  to  liave  insured  such  a  reason- 
alile  de^rree  of  stability  that  a  trained 
man  not  gifted  by  an  exceptiozuu 
sense  of  equilibration  would  be  en- 
tirely safe  in  going  up  in  a  machine 
provided  with  the  stabilizer.  The 
third  solution;  tiiat  of  giving  to  tha 
planes  oudi  a  shape  as  to  roiuce  them 
self -compensating  for  all  thr  actions 
tending  to  destroy  equilibrium,  would 
be,  if  poiiBible,  the  ideal  one,  since  it 
would  at  once  permit  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  aeroplanes  con- 
structed, as  well  as  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  complicating  the  working 
of  the  machine  by  the  presence  of  an 
expensive  stabilizing  device.  A.  See, 
a  \v»'ll- known  experimenter  in  dvna- 
niict*  of  air,  iias  proposed  the  com- 
bination of  two  planes,  a  main  enp- 
porting  and  an  auxilinry  jdane,  the 
latter  free  to  rotate  about  its  tran3- 
vcrsc  axis  and  of  such  a  shape  that 
the  pressure  of  the  air  against  it  in- 
ereases  when  llm  incidence  derrmses. 
When  the  apparatus  is  in  equilibrium, 
the  pressures  of  the  two  planes  have 
a  resultant  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity;  if  the  apparatus  dips 
forward,  tbe  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
two  planes  is  decreased,  the  pressure 
on  the  main  plane  decreases,  but  that 


aviators,  has  created  an  impression  i  on  the  auxiliary  plane  increases,  and 
that,  as  constructed  at  present,  an  a  couple  is  produced  which  tends  to 
aeroplane  is  an  inherently  unstable  j  relieve  the  bow  of  the  apparatus  and 
and  therefore  dangerous  machine^  and  |  to  restore  the  original  positioii.  The 
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nme  happens  when  the  apparatus 
dips  aft.  No  apparatus  of  working 
eize  has  as  yet  been  constructed  on 
this  principle,  but  a  model  of  reduced 
dimensicns  has  fully  confirmed  the 
theoretical  expectations.  Another 
plan  has  been  proposed  by  two  well- 
known  French  aeroplane  designers, 
Gastambide  and  Le  Vasseur,  an  aero- 
plane with  variable  surface  which,  in 
addition  to  its  usual  performances, 
can  fly  on  all  descending  trajectories 
as  a  parachute. 

The  investif'ations  of  the  aorodv- 
namic  laborjitories  with  respect  to  such 
questions  as  air  resislance,  actual  air 
Telocities  in  the  atmosphere,  air  pres- 
sure on  supporting  planes,  air  holes, 
ptc,  are  of  tho  greatest  importance 
for  the  future  development  of  the  art 
of  aerial  navigation.  In  1913  the 
Italian  Government  created  a  Bpecial 
laboratory  for  aerodynamic  researches, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
acrodynamfe  laboratory  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  is  under  considera- 
tion in  this  country.  That  labora- 
tory data  ate  of  great  importance  for 
the  aeroplane  designer  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  Drzewiezki,  who  has 
designed  what  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  promising  self'balancing 
machines  entirely  from  data  obtained 
in  an  aeronautical  laboratory.  The 
apparatus  has  two  pairs  oi  planes 
arranged  in  tandem  and  seleeted  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  load-carrying 
capacity  of  one  of  the  planes  increases 
and  decreases  with  incidence  more 
rapidly  than  does  that  of  the  other 
pnir  of  i)lanca,  thus  producing  a  cou- 
ple counteracting  any  tetulenoy  to- 
ward perturbations  of  equilibrium. 

Some  work,  though  perhaps  less 
than  the  problem  rciilly  deserve?,  is 
being  done  in  experimenting  with 
heavicr-thuu-air  machines  other  than 
aeroplanes,  especially  with  helicopters. 
While  none  of  these  machines  has  as 
ynt  flown  any  distance,  the  latest 
types  of  helicopters,  such  as  the  Bre- 

guet  machine,  entitle  one  to  think  |  gradually  decreasing  in  the"  direction 
that  ere  long  this  type  will  also  be  of  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  and  thus 


nection  with  fans  and  compreased-air 

machinery  in  the  past  two  years  and 
especially  in  1013.  Results  of  impor- 
tant tests  of  fans  have  been  published, 
by  Charles  H.  Treat,  on  the  meas- 
urement of  air  in  fan  work,  in  this 
country,  and  by  Kloss  in  Germany. 
The  latter  tests  have  ahown  among 
other  things  that  the  usual  way  of 
characterizing  a  ventilating  system 
by  wliat  is  known  as  an  equivalent 
opening,  that  is,  au  opening  in  a  thin 
plate  wliidi  offers  to  the  air  the  same 
resistance  as  the  entire  ventilating 
system  in  operation,  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  a  netter  result'  could  be  oh- 
tained  by  using  a  special  resistance 
cocnicient,  constant  for  a  given  ven- 
tilating system.  An  important  step 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  compressed-air  tools  has 
been  made  t!^ rough  ths  publication 
by  Harm  and  Groedel  of  methods  for 
taking  time-path  and  pressure-Toluma 
diagrams  of  the  operation  of  com- 
pressed-air machinery.  Notwith- 
p.tanding  the  comparatively  high  state 
to  which  design  and  construction 
have  been  developed,  the  compressed- 
air  tool  remains  still  a  great  w;i«tor  of 
power.  Recent  tests  by  Groedel  have 
shown  that  in  order  to  develop  1.1 
h.  p.  at  the  hammer,  an  input  of 
nearly  8  h.  p.  ia  required  at  the  ma- 
chine end. 

While  no  new  ijrpes  of  blowers  have 
appeared  during  the  year  in  this  coun- 
try, in  Germany  Eisermann  and  Lehne 
have  patented  an  ingenious  blower 
of  the  blade-wheel  type.  The  blade 
wheel  is  arranged  in  a  freely  revolv- 
aVilo  dnim  mounted  eccentrically  with 
regard  to  the  blade  wheel.  This  drum 
or  casting  is  watertight  and  contains 
a  liquid  which,  when  the  drum  begins 
to  rotate,  is  thrown  out  by  centrifugal 
force  against  its  internal  jperipliery 
and  acts  as  a  liquid  seal.  The  wheel 
l)Iades,  sliaft,  and  liquid  F^'^nl  form  a 
series  of  uneqvial  (owing  to  the  ex- 
ccntriciLy  of  the  wheel)  compartments 


carried  to  practical  success.  The  so 
called  avions,  flying  machines  driven 
by  human  power,  a  sort  of  jumping 
bicycle,  have  not  been  heard  of  in 
1913. 

Air  Machinery. — ^Much  valuable  and 
Important  work  hae  been  done  in  eon 
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producing  a  compression  of  th'*  p^ns 
in  the  compartments.  It  is  stated 
that  with  a  blower  having  a  star 
wheel  3i  in.  in  internal  diameter,  and 
2^  in.  in  width,  a  gauge  pressure  of 
about  20  lbs.  per  so.  in.  has  been 
obtained  with  tae  delivery  pipe  oom- 
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pletely  closed,  and  the  wheel  reTolir- 
uig  at  3,G00  r.  p.  m. 

Another  important  development  in 
tbo  field  of  air  machinery  is  the  Gaede 
TECuum  pump.  While  investigating 
the  flow  of  gases  through  tubes,  Pro- 
fetsor  Gaed«  found  that,  contrary  to 
previous  assumptions,  when  the  gas 
pressures  were  above  0.001  mm.,  a 
gas  film  formed  on  the  walls  of  the 
tubes,  and  the  molecules  were  reflect- 
ed prrfcrentially  normfil  to  the  wall 
irregularities  which  they  hit,  that  is, 
back  to  the  direction  from  which  they 
eante.  On  this  principle  was  based 


cipal  stresses.  Chi  the  \ms\b  of  them 
observations,  and  by  using  modeU 
made  of  {deees  of  annealed  glaae 

carefully  glued  together.  Professor 
Mesnager  has  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  model  of  a  long  spoB 
bridge  which  when  tested  for  stre&aei 
under  load,  ha^  been  used  to  deter- 
mine the  points  of  maximum  stress, 
the  most  unfavorable  combinationa 
of  loads,  and  the  magnitude  of 
maximum  stress,  tensile  and  comprt?s- 
sive.  Similar  experiments  with  mod- 
els made  of  celluloid  compounds  have 
been  made  in  this  country  {The  En- 


the  construction  of  a  new  pump  lately  fj'nrrritifj   Record,   Jan.    11,  1913) 


placed  on  the  market,  and  permitting 
degrees  of  vacuum  outside  of  the 
feMh  of  the  mercury  vacuum  pump. 

Testing  Materials. — As  a  result  of 
the  International  Congress  for  Test- 
ing of  lilatcrials  in  the  latter  part  of 
1912,  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
dearth  of  importniit  publications  in 
this  field  during  the  year.  Nevcrthe 
less,  an  important  approach  to  test 
ing  entire  structures  or  at  least  mod 


(See  also  Physical  ProperiUs  <^ 
Meials  and  Alloys,  infra.) 

Heatinc  and  Sefrigmtioa.— In  the 
field  of  heating  the  most  important 
dovplopment  is  the  growing  persua- 
sion tliat  we  must  be  able  to  cool 
down  the  air  in  the  summer  as  weU 
as  heat  it  in  the  winter.  Tliis  prob- 
lem is  of  especial  importance  in  tropi- 
cal countries,  but  even  in  the  more 
temperate  climate  of  ibis  country  tbera 


els  of  t)>cm  without  destruction  has  are   many  places,  as   in  hospitiJl, 


been  made  from  several  directions. 
The  data  of  tests  of  the  Larkin  ware 
house  in  Chicago  bave  fully  estab- 


wlirrp  oyropsivp  heat  is  either  objec- 
tionable or  even  dangerous.  Hitherto 
artificial  refrigoration  of  air  In  livinc 


lished  that  the  measurement  of  nrfnnl  ^nd  working  rooms  of  residences  aira 


stresses  in  a  building  under  a  small 
overload  placed  in  the  manner  most 
severely  taxing  the  construction  are 
not  only  of  prcat*  value  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  dosiprn  of  structures 
for  which  there  is  not  a  generally  ac- 
eepted  mathematical  theory,  but  that 
they  are  also  sufficiently  precise  to 
justify  calculation*?  on  pointa  of  more 
purely  scientific  interest. 

A  different  patb  of  research  has 
been  followed  m  Europe,  whora  use 
hfis  been  made  of  the  fact  that  glass 
and  other  transparent  bodies  act  dif- 
feientlj  toward  polarised  ligbt  when 
under  the  action  of  internal  stresses 
than  when  free  from  them.  If  a 
sheet  of  glass  is  subjected  to  strains 
situated  m  Its  plane,  and  if  at  each 
of  its  points  is  projected,  normal  to 
its  plane,  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  the 
glass  transmits  two  vibrations  paral- 
itl  to  the  principal  stresses  In  the 
glass,  thus  permitting  the  determina- 
tion of  their  direction,  while  the  dif- 
ference of  the  course  of  the  two  vibra- 
tions makes  it  possible  to  determine 
tbs  difference  between  tbe  two  prin- 
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commercial  buildings  has  appeared  to 
be  entirely  out  of  question  because 
of  the  high  cost'  of  tbe  maeblnery 
required.  The  first  serious  attempts 
at  artificial  refricreration  of  buildings 
were  made  in  this  country,  which  ma/ 
point  to  such  excellent  examples  as 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Both  of  these 
cas^  however,  represent  examples  of 
large  Installations  of  an  uneommercid 
character.  Two  new  developnu  nts 
took  place  during  the  year  which 
promise  that  in  the  near  future  arti- 
ficial cold  ill  tbe  summer  may  bs 
broiq^t  within  the  reach  of  all.  One 
is  a  new  system  of  house  consfnic- 
tion  for  tropical  <K>untrie8,  on  which 
the  bouses  are  oonsttaeted  of  boUow 
tile  with  a  suction  fan  driving  air 
thron^^h  the  walla,  thus  producing 
practically  an  efhcient  heat  insulator 
prerenting  the  beat  from  outolda  from 
affecting  the  temperature  within. 
Another  development  is  the  use  of  the 
refrigerating  machine  as  part  of  tbe 
beating  system.  Uore  tban  Half  a 
century  ago  Lord  Kelvin  proved  tb«l 
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'with  a  refrigerating  oiaelite  $M  part 

of  the  heatinp:  system,  an  appar*^ntly 
impofidible  efficiency  of  more  than  100 
per  cent.  eouM  be  oliUiiicd  from  eoal, 
more  boat  units  being  delivered  to 
the  heating  Bystem  than  were  initially 

£ resent  in  the  coal.  The  losses  in 
lie  refrigerating  mecliine,  however, 
were  eueh  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  attaining'  this  theorcticallv 


and  tbe  totftl  effleioicy  is  such  that 

in  some  caiee  the  man^frirt  tired  prod- 
uct coste  leas  (not  considering  the 
depreciation  of  tbe  plant)  Uum  tbe 
raw  product  from  wbieb  tbe  nuuiii- 
facture  started.  Wherever  po'<<^ib1e 
the  counter-current  principle  is  ap- 
plied, which  oowists  in  paasing  the 
incoming  air  or  gia^  through  the  out- 
going cold  ones,  and  thus  lowering 


possible  result  in  actual  practice,  and  j  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  former  at 
it  was  not  until  1013  that  a  machine !  praeticalif  no  eoet,  often  to  a  fairly 

called  the  resorption  machine*  a  mod-  low  level. 

ification  of  the  absorption  Tnaf'hinc, ;  During  the  rear  con^i  lrrable  progress 
has  been  constructed  which  permits  ;  wa^  made  in  the  liaucfaction  of  air  and 
not  only  the  attainment  of  the  high  i  the  production  by  ttie  application  of  low 
theoretical  eflRciency  in  the  utilization  { temperatures  of  hydrogen  from  water 


of  r>onNv=tal)!isihed  by  Kelvin,  but  also  pas,  the  first  by  Claude  and  Linde, 


the  production  of  cold  in  the  form 
of  cold  air  or  ice  as  a  by-product, 
thus  making  refrigeration  possible,  at 


the  second  by  Linde.  The  liquid  air 
is  used  for  tha  production  of  pure 
oxygen  by  evaporating  tbe  nitrogen 


least   in  large  buildings,  at  prices  and  separating  out  the  oxygen,  wlii  h 


which  will  probably  permit  its  in- 
troduction in  the  near  future  in  com- 
mercial  plants.    In   many  plants, 

nmnng  them  textile  mills  and  even 
in  steel  mills,  the  problem  of  proper 
air  conditioning  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  Processes  for  main- 
taining a  proper  amount  of  humidity 
and  heat  minimum  may  be  considered 
as  more  or    less  fully  established. 


has  a  lower  point  of  evaporation,  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid.  The  oxygen  is 
then  used  for  autognions  welding  and 

rutting  of  mstals.  manufacture  of  spe- 
cial explosives,  etc.  (See  also  Intrr- 
national  Congreas  of  Refrigeration, 
infra.) 

Safety  Engineering.  —  Every  year 

approximately  40,000  workers  are 
kiiied  in  the  United  States,  and  2,000^ 


On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  j  OOO  are  injured,  while  000,000  are  ill 
keeping  the  heat  down  to  a  certain  from  occupational  diseases  and  pre- 
maximum  temperature  is  as  yet  fully;  ventable  causes.  A  consen'ative  esti- 
open,  and  it  is  from  the  developments  mate  of  the  wasted  wage-earning  ca- 
deeeribed  above  that  lis  eolution  may  paclty  of  tbe  latter  for  one  year  ia 


be  expected 

Cryogeny. — Cryogeny  is  a  compara- 
tively new  word  and  denotes  a  very 
modem  development  In  tbe  refrigera- 
tion engineering  dealing  with  very 
low  temperatures.  Less  than  five 
years  ago  such  products  as  liquid 
air  and  liquid  gases,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon  monoxide,  etc.,  were 
known  only  as  curious  laboratory 
products;  they  have  now  become  part 
of  an  already  large'aad  rapidly  grow- 
ing business.  This  rapid  develop- 
ment has  been  Inf^olr  due  to  the 
fact  that  cryogeny  started  in  the 
laboratory  and  practically  remained 
In  tbe  hands  of  tbe  men  of  science, 
even  after  it  p?i««cd  to  the  stage  of 
commercial  develoument.  As  a  result, 
tbe  prooeaaee  need  are  te  the  bigbest 
oonformity  with  the  known  laws  of 
tbermodynamico,   all    pof^sible  losscf 


$400,000,000.  A  systematic  effort 
has  been  lately  started  to  reduce  this 
waste  of  human  life  to  an  unavoid- 
able minimum.  Several  great  cor* 
porations  have  installed  improved  ma- 
chinery with  dangerous  parts  pro- 
tected, while  generally  a  far  greater 
attention  than  before  is  paid  motb  to 
the  instruction  of  the  workers  in  the 
methods  of  protecting  themselves  and 
to  such  an  organization  of  the  shops 
as  will  tend  to  eliminate  nnneeeeaary 
risks.  The  first  International  Expo- 
sition of  Safety  and  Sanitation  held 
in  America,  in  New  York  City,  Dec. 
11-20,  1013,  baa  abown  tbe  progreaa 
of  safety  and  preventive  methods  in- 
troduced in  this  country  in  all 
branches  of  industrial  life. 

Fire  PreventieB.-~An  important 
branch  of  safety  engineering  is  the 
protection  of  property  from  fire  loss. 


are  iuii^^  investigated  and  eliminated,  i  While  in  general  the       loss  in  the 
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United  State*  {■  still  scandalottsly 

large,  great  progress  has  been  made 
wherever  a  systematic  effort  in  the 
direction  of  prevention  has  taken 
place.  According  to  Hubert  M.  Wil- 
son of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Minos,  15 
years  ago  one- third  of  the  total  tiro 
loss  in  New  England  was  on  factory 
buildings,  in  the  last  15  years  only 
eight  firr^  fxcesding  $100,000  loss 
have  occurred  on  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  of  insured  property. 
To-day  fireproof  factory  construction 
Is  as  cheap  ns  10  tn  15  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  while  inllanimal)lc  residence 
construction  rarely  costs  less  than  20 
cents.  While  the  methods  of  fire  pre- 
vention liive  been  materially  ad- 
vanced, comparatively  little  has  been 
done  in  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  fire  fighting.  It  was  but  natural 
that  extreme  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  adoptinfT  motor  apparatus, 
and  the  large  cities  especially,  New 
York,  Chieago,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, have  been  much  slower  to  uJoT  t! 
the  motor  chemical  and  ho>e  car  and 
the  motor  fire  engine  than  were  small- 
er cities  and  villages.  Lately,  how- 
ever, their  attitude  has  changed  com- 
pletely, and  now  they  arc  taking  the 
lead  in  substituting  motor  apparatus 
for  horse-dnwn  equipment.  During 
the  last  18  months  the  number  of 
pieces  of  motor  apparatus  has  in- 
creased from  600  to  2,000.  In  New 
York  City  more  than  a  score  of  new 
firs  houses  have  been  desip^ed  with 
a  view  to  housing  motors  instead  of 
horses,  and  it  is  expected  tliat  within 
the  next  five  years  more  than  $50,* 
000,000  will  be  put  into  motor-driven 
fire  apparatus. 

INTEBNATIONAIi  CONGBESS 
OF  BEFBlOSBATIOir 

J.  F.  KiCKEBSOIT 

The  third  International  Congress  of 
Refrigeration  was  held  in  Washington 

and  Chica^'o,  Sept.  15-24.  1013,  under 
tlie  auspices  of  the  International  Aa- 
Bociatiou  of  Refrigeration.  An  invi- 
tation by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  accepted  by  the  second 
Conp:rc<?s  in  Vienna  in  1910,  and  prep- 
arations for  the  third  Congress  were 
immediately  begun  by  a  special  or- 
ganization  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Association  ol  Refrigera- 


tion. Forty -four  countries  were  in- 
vited by  the  Department  of  State  to 
l»e  represented  in  the  Congress  by 
official  delegates. 

The  work  of  the  Congreea  was  di* 

vided  into  six  seetioBS,  each  with  itis 

own  officers  and  comniittees.  Section 
I  took  Up  the  study  of  liquefiable  pasi^ 
and  units,  with  sulhsectiona  on  phys- 
ics and  chemistry,  on  biology  and  on 
in  refrigeration.  Section  IT  dis- 
cussed topics  concerning  the  design, 
construction,  oneration,  and  methods 
of  testing  rezrigerating  machinery 
and  insulating  materials,  including 
the  various  methods  of  applying  re- 
frigeration. Section  HI  considered 
the  application  of  refrigeration  to 
foods  for  the  purpose  of  conserrinj; 
and  preserving  them,  including  the 
application  of  refrigeration  for  carry* 
inpi:  seeds  and  plants  for  future  repro- 
duction. Section  IV  considered  the 
use  of  refrigerating  apparatus  in  the 
industrial  arts,  in^uding  the  use  of 
refrigeration  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  thi^  npplication  of  refrigernt  ion  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  Section  X  con- 
sidered subjects  connected  with  the 
use  of  refrigeration  in  railway  and 
steamship  transportation,  including 
methods  of  conserving  foods  for 
transportation  by  precooling  before 
shipment,  and  the  use  of  refrigerated 
barges  or  trucks  in  conveying  per- 
ishable goods  to  and  from  transporta- 
tion stations.  Section  VI  considered 
questions  relating  to  legislation  and 
administration,  includin::  nUo  the  lia- 
bility of  warehousemen  for  loss  or 
damage  to  goods  stored,  insurance  of 
goods  stored  under  refrigeration,  ia- 
structirin  in  refrifreration  piven  in 
educational  institutions,  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  refrigerating  indus- 
try in  various  countries  of  Ewope 
and  America. 

An  important  part  of  the  discussion 
was  concerned  with  the  cost  of  ice 
making  with  Tariona  types  of  power 
plant  and  methods  of  making  clear 
ice  from  distilled  water  and  from  raw 
water.  Statistics  were  given  con- 
cerning the  meat  supply  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  cattle  and  sheep  sup- 
ply of  Australasia  and  Argentina,  and 
also  concerning  the  fish  industry, 
pecially  the  preservation  of  fresh  ftA 
m  frozen  condition.  Data  were  pre- 
sented on  the  loss  of  perishable  foods 
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during  transporiaiion  by  Imperfect 
methods  of  handling,  and  on  the  Bav- 

ing  effected  by  the  proper  handling 
and  refrigerating,  both  before  and 
during  transportation,  of  the  principal 
food  prodnetB  shipped  and  handled  un- 
der refrigeration,  particularly  poultry, 
8^8,  and  fruits.  The  Cohgress  also 
reviewed  at  length  the  present  condi- 
tion of  hMtructlon  in  the  science  and 
application  of  refrigeration  and  the 
extent  of  the  refripernting  imlnefry 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Kuropc 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recom- 
inendinyf  furtlior  investigation  of  the 
basic  units  upon  which  the  science  of 
meehanical  refrigeration  is  Imsed,  and 
affirming  that  the  findings  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Standards  as  to  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  now  per- 
mitted the  fixing  of  its  value  at  143.5 
B.  t.  n.  Other  resolutions  concerned 
the  support  of  the  excellent  in  vest  i- 

Stions  being  made  at  the  Cryogenic 
.lioraiory  at  Leyden  under  the  di- 
nation  of  H.  Kamerlingh-Onnes,  the 
proposal  for  iniivorsal  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  and  the  proposed  sys- 
item  of  unifying  measures  of  capac- 
ity of  refrigerating  machinery.  The 
CoTii^fcss  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
the  increase  of  the  present  means  of 
cold  storage  and  of  facilities  for 
transportation  under  refrigeration  in 
all  eountries  and  recommending  fur- 


ther study  of  this  subject;  it  was  rec- 
ommended further  that  measures  be 
taken  to  establish  in  all  countries 
centers  for  technical  and  practical 
instruction  in  refrigeration,  and  to 
provide  for  the  dissemination  of  infor* 
mat  ion  concerning  cold  storage,  espe- 
eially  to  lop:islativo  bodies,  in  oruer 
to  secure  more  reasonable  and  more 
uniform  regulations  for  the  cold-stor- 
age business.  Another  resolution 
a'inpt'^  {  favored  the  securing  of  ade-. 
quale  insurance  against  indirect  or 
consequential  damages  from  causei 
other  than  fire  to  ^ods  preaerred  in 
cold-storage  warehonges. 

The  subjects  brought  most  promi- 
nently before  the  Congress  were  the 
need  for  more  accurate  and  reliable 
data  concerning  fundamental  refrig- 
erating units  than  are  at  present 
available ;  improved  methods  of  hand* 
ling  perishable  food  stufTs;  recent  eX* 
tensions  in  the  field  of  the  application 
of  refrigeration ;  the  significance  of  the 
results  obtainable  in  the  production  of 
extremely  low  temperatures,  as  by 
the  liquefaction  of  air  nrvl  eonserva- 
tiott  of  the  gases  composing  the  air; 
and  in  the  liquefaction  and  solidifica- 
tion of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  other 
gases;  and  the  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther improvement  in  and  extension  of 
the  field  for  meehanical  refrigeration. 
(See  also  Mwhanieal  EngiMenng, 
supra.) 


AUTOMOBILES 
HB3IBT  SOUTBIB 


The  Automobile  Industry.— The  au- 
tomobile industry  has  continued  to 

prow  al  an  increasing  rate.  On  July 
31,  1013,  the  number  of  pleasure  cars 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  as  de- 
termini  by  registration,  toflaled 
1,100,000.  The  output  of  pleasure 
cars  for  1913  was  approximately  325,- 
000.  The  prices  varied  from  about 
$600  up  to  $6,000,  with  an  average 
of  $975.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
connection  with  thig  average  figure, 
that  the  maximum  average  was 
reached  in  1907,  approximately  $2,140, 
smd  that  in  1900  the  average  figure 
was  about  $1,550.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  pleasure  car 
•coessory  equipment  of  to-day,  with 
•tarteri  lights^  top,  wind-shield,  etc., 


is  far  more  expensive  than  ever  be* 
fore,  costing  some  $200  to  $300. 

The  manufacture  of  trucks  is  tak- 
ing on  a  similarly  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  Hitherto  the  output  of  each 
year  has  equaled  that  of  all  the  fore- 
going years  put  together.  The  total 
truck  output  for  1013  wa<?  about  51.500, 
against  an  output  in  1012  of  25,000. 
Of  these  trucks,  48,800  are  propelled 
by  gasoline  engines  and  2.700  by 
electric  storage  batteries.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  gasoline-driven  trucks  in 
1013  was  aMut  $1,876,  and  of  elec- 
tric st  :  i!ro- battery  trucks  about 
$2,400.  1  iie  price  of  the  gas  trucks 
varied  from  about  $800  to  $5,500  and 
the  capacity  from  1,000  lbs.  to  20.000 
lbs.  The  price  of  the  electric  trucks 
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▼arled  from  $1,900  to  alinut  $5,700, 
and  the  capacity  irom  1,000  Iba.  to 
14,00U  lbs. 
Commeidal  Vehicles.  —  The  truck 


The  large  oil  prodoom  mn  putilns 

out  a  fuel  known  as  "motor  spirit" 
or  "engine  naphtha,'*  which  is  about 
four  cents  cheaper  per  galton  than 


Industry  is  not  upon  as  sound  com-  ordinary  gasoline  and  makes  an  en 


mercial  footing  as  it'  should  be.  The 
BUAufacturer  has  not  known,  from 
lick  of  experience,  just  the  right  kind 
of  truck  to  build  as  to  capacity  and 


gmn  less  easy  to  start  and  leas  flexi- 
ble when  running.  Other  coal-tar 
produeta  *1n  the  shape  of  coal-tar 
naphtha  and  benzol  are  being  used  and 


body  form.   The  user  has  been,  in  aro  suitable  fuels,  but  the  possible 


nutny  cases,  ill-advised  as  to  the  kind 
of  truck  needed  for  hte  pnitloulnr 

work.   For  highest  economy,  tlrueki 

must  be  loaded  rapidly.    This  means 


supply  is  relatively  small,  not  even 
10  per  cent,  of  tlie  present  oonsmnp* 
tion.   The  price  prevails  at  about  five 

cents  al)ovc  the  cost  of  gasoline  The 


that  the  load  should  be  handled  in  as  fuel  as  furnished  is  of  various  mix- 
lew  nnits  as  possible.  These  nnitsltures,  for  example,  40  per  cent  ben- 
ibould  be  so  packed  together  in  trays,  \  zol,  40  per  cent,  coal-tar  naphtha,  and 


bnxe?,  o!  otherwise  that  they  may  be 
quickly  lifted  by  a  hoist'  into  place  on 
m  truck.  Large  dumping  bodies  liavc 
shown  a  great  saving  in  the  building 
of  roads  and  in  the  handling  of  any 
material  that  may  be  dumped.  Truck 
bodies  that  are  quickly  removable  are 
being  evolved;  while  one  body  is 
traveling  with  the  load,  another  can 
be  loaded  and  ready  as  soon  as  the 
ttuck  returns.  The  modification  of 
f r r  i  t^li  t  -  i  ?  r -p  n  t  1  n  a  (\  \ng  platfofms  is  un- 
der consideration. 

The  lack  of  intelligent  operators  of 
trucks  is  an  important  factor.  Bad 
driving,  fast  driving,  and  resulting 
high  cost  of  upkeep  create  a  serious 
handicap.  The  abuse  of  the  electric 
truck  is  less  liable  to  occur,  as  its 
speed  is  limited.  The  maintenance  of 
the  electric  truck,  however,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  If  the  batteries 
are  neglected,  new  ones  must  be  fre- 
quently purchased  at  a  very  high  cost. 

Fuels. — The  question  of  fuel  for 
pasoline-propelled  vehicles  is  becom- 
ing very  serious.  The  price  has  rap- 
idly ri^cn  from  10  cents  and  11  cents 
per  gallon  wholesale  to  approximately 
16  cents  per  gallon.  Simultaneously 
the  qua'ity  has  changed,  and  in  place 
of  }^omv  about  70  deg.  Baum6,  is  now 
about  r«0. 

With  a  continued  rise  threatened, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  evolve 
or  di'^'-nver  suitable  substitutes.  Al- 
though alcohol  is  now  out  of  the 
question  because  of  its  cost,  about 
40  centi)  per  gallon  denatured,  it  is 
bound  to  be  the  ultimate  fuel,  for  the 
reason  that  the  supply  of  the  material 
iirom  wMeh  it  may  be  made  Is  inex- 
bmtiblst 


20  per  cent*  ordinary  gasoline.  This 
fuel  is  a  good  one  for  gasoline  motors; 
it  gives  more  flexibility,  easier  start- 
ing and  somewhat  greater  economy. 
Kerosene  is  boing  used  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  sullcrs  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  a  small  quantity  of  gaso* 
line,  m  a  separator  rontniner,  with 
which  to  start  and  warm  the  engine. 
At  the  present  moment,  this  scheme 
is  possible  but  not  popular,  even  with 
kero<iene  at  four  and  five  oents  per 
gallon. 

Several  prizes  have  been  oilered  for 
the  discovery  of  a  new  fuel.  In  Eng* 
land,  the  Society  of  Motor  ^Manufac- 
turers  and  Traders  announced  a  prize 
of  2,000  guineas,  the  competition  be- 
ing open  until  Sept.  30,  1913.  In 
France  the  Chambre  Syndicate  de  ITn- 
dustrie  du  Petrole.  of  Paris,  will  offer 
two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  to  dis- 
cover the  best  means  of  using  kero- 
sene without  the  necessity  for  using 
gasoline  for  starting  purposes.  An 
American  entrant  for  the  Britidi  prise 
propos'^s  to  use  a  small  gas  prodtieer* 
The  whole  apparatus  is  not  to  ocenpy 
more  space  than  now  occupied  by  tno 
gasoline  tank.  So  far  no  awards  bava 
been  made.  ( See  also  ifeetofitbol  Er»* 
ffinecrivrj,  supra.) 

Standards.  —  The  highest  influence 
in  deereasing  the  cost  of  producing 
motor  vehicles  is  the  general  adop* 
(i'vi  of  f>tj)ndard  parts.  The  producer 
nuvv  appreciates  that  any  part  made 
in  large  numbers,  without  any  vari- 
ation from  similar  parts,  may  be  pur- 
chased very  cheaply  as  compared  with 
a  speciui  part,  differing  ever  so  little 
from  a  standard.  Tbe  result  is  a 
fine  car  at  relatively  low  coat,  9taad« 
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ftrdt  now  exist  in  steels,  alloys,  steel 

tubinir,  wheels,  tires,  bearing's,  brake 
connections,  carbureter  conaeetions, 
certain  spring  parts,  electric  lamps, 
magneto  bases  and  couplings,  screws 
and  lock  washers.  The  list  is  in- 
creasing^ as  the  result  of  constant  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Standards 
Committee  of  the  Soelety  of  Automo- 
bile Engineers. 

Design.— There  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency toward  the  production  of  a 
lighter  cor.  This  memos  economy  of 
oporation  and  upkeep,  the  contribut- 
ing factors  being  a  smaller  and  more 
economical  eugme,  using  less  fuel  per 
mile  and  a  lower  eacpenditure  of  tires 
and  tira  upkeep  per  mile.  The  info!li- 
gont  s<^lection  of  steels  will  permit  a 
reduction  of  weight  without  danger. 

The  Knight  internal  sUding^sleeve 
type  of  nnn  poppet  valve  motor  is 
makif!''  «low  headway.  Rotary,  oscil- 
lating, and  slide-valve  engines  other- 
wise nave  not  reached  the  commercial 
sfa^^e  of  development.  Allhou^^'h  in 
more  or  less  successful  use,  they  brwe 
not  yet  passed  the  test  of  public 
usage. 

Thit  Electric  Starters.  —  After  two 

years  of  use,  electricity  supplies  the 
most  popular  motor  starting  device; 
even  under  a  handicap  of  200  lbs.  in- 
erease  In  weight,  the  eleetrie  starter 
a  ^1100'"="?.  All  cars  mu'^t  be 
ei^uipped  with  electric  lights  to  sell. 
It  is  an  easy  step  to  use  the  elee* 
trieity  to  operate  a  small  electric 
motor  to  revolve  the  gaa  m^r  until 


it  takea     !ta  functions.  As  soon  as 

thi-^  oeeiirs,  llie  eleetrie  motor  be- 
comes  a  generator  and  recharges  the 
partially  exhausted  storage  battery. 
All  this  is  automatic  and  no  added 
care  to  the  operator  of  the  ear.  Some 
systems  use  both  electric  generator 
and  motor  in  separate  units. 

Wheels  and  Tires.— The  quieklj  de- 
tachable rims  and  demountable  rims 
have  helped  overcome  tire  troubles. 
The  great  advance  of  the  year,  in  this 
respect,  is  found  in  the  detachable 
wire  wheel.  It  is  the  greatest  eon 
venicnce  in  tire  changing,  wheel  and 
tire  being  removed  at  once,  and  ut 
light;  strong,  oool,  resilient,  and  a  big 
tire  saver. 

The  price  of  rubber  is  now  decreas- 
ing. In  190d  the  low  mark  was 
reached  at  75  cents  ucr  pound  for  the 
best  rubber;  in  1010  the  high  record 
was  made  fit  $3.10  per  pound;  since 
then  the  prices  have  been  $1.25  in 
1911  and  1912, 90  eents  in  1013.  Ool- 
tivated  rubber  is  now  a  strong  factor. 
It."?  quality  is  high  and  production 
uniform  and  increasing.  It  would 
seem  that  tire  prices  should  not  be 
any  higher  from  now  on.  ThB  de> 
mand  and  consumption,  however,  are 
enormous.  There  are  1,100,000  cars 
now  in  um.  One  hundred  dolhirs  per 
car  per  year  for  tire  upkeep  is  a 
modest  estimate.  This  ttipjuis  one 
hundred  million  dollars  annual  outlay 
for  tire  uplceep,  three  times  the 
amount  spent  by  all  railroads  In  the 
United  States  for  rail  replacement. 


AEBONAUTICS 

Paul  Brockjett 

General  Survey  of  Progress.  —  The  aerodynamics  gave  an  epochal  im- 
beginning  of  the  year  1913  may  be'petus  to  seientTfle  aviation  which,  on 
aaid  to  marlc  the  end  of  the  sense-  the  advent  of  suitable  motors,  residted 
tional  in  arronautica  and  its  final '  in  practical  flying  with  numerous 
entry  into  the  serious  consideration  types  of  aeroplanes.  Their  methods 
of  the  world  at  large.  Aeronautical  of  research  have  been  powerfully  sup- 
laboratories  have  been  established  in ;  plemented  by  the  wind-tunnel  meth- 
Tvupsia,  Germany.  Fmnr^o,  and  Ent?-  ods  introduced  by  Marey,  Zahm,  and 


land,  while  in  America  the  Langley 
Aerodynamical  Laboratory  was  re- 
opened in  May  with  a  committee  of 

scientific  experts  the  equal  of  that 
of   any  similar   institution   in  the 


Riabouchinski,  which  of  late  have 
been  developed  and  employed  effec- 
tively by  Prandtl,  Eiffel,  and  the  Na- 
tional Physical  Laboratory  of  Eng- 
land.   These  and  kindred  improve- 


world;  great  results  are  expected  ments  have  established  aerodynamics 
from  the  co5peration  of  these  insti-  as  a  permanent  branch  of  aeronautical 

fufions.    Langley  nnrl  T.ilicntlm!   by  engineering. 

their .  whirling  table  experiments  in  i    Another  step  in  advance  is  the  es- 
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tJiWislimfnt  of  schools  in  aeronautics, 
important,  as  it  shows  a  demand  for 
technically  trained  men.  There  are 
schools  in  France  and  England,  and 
the  U.  S.  Army  made  a  strong  plea 
for  a  similar  institution  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
in  August.  It  has  been  found  that 
it  takes  longer  to  prrvluce  competent 
navigators  than  it  dues  to  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  aeroplanes. 

Instruments  for  use  on  dirigibles  or 
aeropliinos  have  also  come  in  for  con- 
sideration, and  considerable  thought 
baa  been  given  to  safety  devices  in 
aeroplanes.  The  use  of  the  para* 
chute,  Avluoh  is  carried  in  compact 
form  on  the  aeroplane  until  ready 
for  use,  was  demonstrated  at  ChA- 
teaufort  in  the  experiments  of  P6- 
goud,  who  made  a  900-ft.  drop  from 


fore  the  Aeronautical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  by  Horace  Darwin  on 
the  design  and  use  of  aeronautical  in- 
struments  in  aeronautics. 

Langley  Aerodimamical  Laboratory. 
—On  Ma;^  1,  1913,  the  regents  of  the 
Smit|i8onian  Institution  authorized 
the  reopening  of  the  langley  Aero- 
dynamical Laboratory  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  committee. 
A  part  of  their  plan  is  coordination 
of  their  activities  with  the  kindred 
hiborg  of  oilier  establishments,  gov- 
ernmental and  private,  and  to  plan 
for  auch  theoretical  experimental  in- 
▼eetigations,  tests,  and  reports,  aa 
mrxy  serve  to  increase  the  safety  and 
cUcctiveness  of  aerial  locomotion  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  national 
defense,  and  the  welfare  of  man. 
Langley  Day  was  celebrated  by  the 


his  aeroplane,  coming;  slowly  and  safe- !  Aero  Club  of  Washington  on  May  5 


ly  to  the  ground,  and  later  created 
the  sensation  of  the  year  by  flying 

upside  down.  Tlio  cfToct  of  the  Wriofht 


by  «  meeting  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitntion  for  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet 

commemorating  the  work  of  Samuel 


patent  decision  by  the  U.  S.  District  Tierpont  Langley.  Tlie  inscriptioa 
Court,  huldiug  tliat  the  use  of  ailer- 
ons and  a  vertical  rudder  is  the  same 
principle  as  warping  wing^?  and  a 
vertical  rudder,  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  tlie  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  wUl  In  all  probability  stimulate 
an  invention  for  some  other  means 
•of  balancing,  as  in  the  Dunne  V- 
fihaped  biplane,  which  has  recently 
been  flown  so  suooessfully.  The  prize 
of  $50,000  offered  by  the  London 
Dnihj  Mail  for  a  Hight  across  tlie 
Atlantic  in  72  hours  from  England 
or  Ireland  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  has  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  America. 

A  National  Aerial  Defense  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  in  England, 
**to  assist  by  every  means  possible 
tha  extension  of  experiment'  and  re- 
search in  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  airships  and  aeroplanes  intended 
for  purposes  of  war,**  and  the  Volun- 
teer Aviation  Corps  in  the  United 
States  for  state  military  use  shows 
the  universal  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  the  subject.  That  aeronau- 
tics is  a  world  interest  may  be  noted 
further  in  the  honoring  of  an  Ameri- 
can by  the  establishment  in  England 
of  the  Wilbur  Wright  memorial  fund 
which  in  .Tulv  amounted  to  about 
$2,800.  A  Wilbur  Wright  Memorial 
I^ture  was  delivered  on  May  21  be- 


608 


on  the  tablet  reada  as  follows: 

T  have  bronghf  to  a  close  the  portion 
of  tlie  work  which  sicmcit  to  bt-  spe- 
cially mine,  tin?  d<'rnotisi rathm  of  the 
practlcJihi lity  of  mcrhanicnl  lU^bt. 

Ttoe  great' universal  hlgbway  overhead 
\h  DOW  toon  to  be  opened.— Langlej, 
1807. 

At  the  same  time  the  Langley  medal 
was  presented  to  Glen  H,  Curtis  for 
his  hydroaeroplane  and  to  Gustav 
Eiffel  for  his  work  in  aerodynamics. 

Meteorology.  —  Wit  h  t  he  renewed 
interest  in  aviation  the  study  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  determination  of 

the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind 
at  different  levels  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  meteorologists.  Professor 
Hergesell,  of  Strassburg,  has  proposed 
an  international  system  of  pilot 
balloon  stations  and,  carrying  out  this 
idea,  15  such  stations  were  established 
during  the  year  in  Germany.  Kussia 
expects  to  establisli  50  during  the 
next  two  yenr<'.  All  Zeppelin  airships 
are  now  supplied  with  maps  show-in!? 
the  direction  of  air  currents  and  the 
approach  of  storms,  and,  having  a 
meteorolnrrical  station  on  board,  it  is 
not  difiicult  for  them  to  lay  a  course 
to  avoid  danger. 

Aeronautic  Maps.— The  tenth  Xih 
ternational  Geographical  Co-nrrr??s  held 
at  Rome  in  1913  consider,  d  \  ho  j.ropo 
sition  of  Giovanni  ivouca^U  ox  th^ 
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Royial  lUliati  Navy  to  prepare  an 

afrnnmitical  map  of  the  world.  A 
prouiiiiing  new  method  proposed  by 
Th.  Scheimpflug  of  Austria  for  the 
making  of  such  maps  is  the  trans- 
forming of  arroplane  photograj)h3  of 
the  earth  8  surface  into  geographical 
or  topographical  maps. 

Spherical  Ballftoaa.— In  these  days 
of  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  and  hydro- 
ueroplanesy  little  is  heard  of  the 
spherieal  balloon,  and  the  army  bal- 
loon factory  at  Farnborough,  Eng- 
land, has  been  turned  into  an  aircraft 
factory,  and  is  now  manufacturing 
dirigibles  and  aeroplanes. 

The  spherical  balloon  record  for 
distance  is  held  bv  M.  Rumpelmayer, 
March  19-2 1,  from  La  Motte  to 

Voltehy  Iar»  Russia,  1,603  miles;  for 
duration,  bv  Schaek  from  Berlin  to 
Borgset  in  lOOS,  when  his  balloon  was 
up  for  13  hours;  for  altitude  the  rec- 
ord of  Beraon  and  Suring,  July  31, 
1901,  Tompelhof,  34,410  ft.,  still 
stniidii.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
it  was  announced  that  Joseph  Brucher 
would  attempt  tn  cross  the  Atlantio 
in  the  JSucliard  II. 

According  to  the  International 
Aeronautical  Federation  the  number 
of  pilots  for  spherical  balloons  on 
Jan.  1,  1913,  was  aa  foHowsj  Ger- 
many, 909;  France,  2G4  ;  Austria,  86; 
Italy,  07;  Belgium,  55;  United  States, 
42;  Great  Britain.  32;  Switzerland, 
30;  Spain,  30;  Holland,  17;  Sweden, 
17;  Argentina,  13. 

Aeroplanes. — The  most  important 
advance  in  the  improvement  and  con- 
struction of  aeroplanes  is  the  self- 
balancing  biplane  invented  by  Lieut. 
J.  W.  Dunne,  having  wings  of  the 
**V"  type  and  warping  extremities 
with  front  (levator  and  tail  elimi- 
nated. Jules  FelLx  flew  in  one  of 
these  aeroplanes  from  East  Church, 
England,  to  Boulogne,  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  claimed  that  the 
machine  was  a  great  success.  It  is 
said  that  the  American  rights  for 
this  aeroplane  have  been  purcluised 
with  a  view  to  immediate  manufac- 
ture. 

From  St.  Petersburg  it  is  reported 
that  Sikorsky  flew  in  his  biplane 
about  Aug.  1  wit)i  seven  passengers, 
and  while  this  may  not  be  a  record, 
it  is  an  effort  toward  the  use  of  the 
MfOpltiie  at  tk  common  carrier.  One 


of  the  innovations  during  the  yeav 
w!i=<  the  addition  of  luxurious  fittin^!^, 
modt  apparent  in  the  latest  type  of 
Austrian  monoplane,  the  Btrich  limou- 
sine, which  has  four  scats  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  celluloid  windows. 

Various  safety  devices  for  attach- 
ment to  the  aeroplane  have  been  un- 
der consideration.  These  are  mainly 
apparatus  for  giving  stability  or 
gyroscopic  control.  A  successful  test 
of  the  gyroscopic  control  for  aero* 
planes  was  carried  out  on  March  23 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by  Liaut.  Harold 
Geiger  and  Lawrence  Sperry.  M. 
Moreau  of  Paris  has  constructed  a 
balancing  aeroplane  according  to  tho 
findings  of  M.  EifTel  in  his  af>ro,)y. 
namic  ressarches,  and  in  it  he  made  a 
flight  during  January  of  35  minutes 
without  touching  the  levers.  Safety 
devices  in  the  8haj)e  of  parachutes 
have  also  been  invented;  one  of  them 
is  worn  on  the  shoulders  lilce  a  knap- 
sack  fastened  a  harno.ss,  which 
support.4  the  flyer  when  tlie  parachute 
opens;  in  another  the  parachute  is 
carried  longitudinally  on  the  machine 
in  compact  form,  with  a  belt  aroimd 
the  aviator,  to  be  released  from  tho 
machine  immediately  in  case  of  acci* 
dent.  In  France  the  sum  of  582,000 
francs  lias  been  raised  to  recompense 
inventors  of  apparatus  which  will  be 
a  contribution  to  the  safety  of  heav- 
ier-than-air  machines.  A  competition 
is  to  be  held  by  the  Union  for  Safety  in 
Aeroplanes  in  Paris.  The  first  prize 
is  400,000  francs. 

Various  prizes  and  cups  were  of- 
fered for  flights  during  1013.  the  larg- 
est that  of  $50,000  by  the  London 
Daily  Mail  for  the  first  aeroplane 
which  shall  fly  across  the  Atlantie 
from  Eri:lnnd  or  Ireland  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The 
Daily  Mail  has  also  offered  $2.5,000 
for  the  first  aviator  to  fly  around 
England.  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  to 
Ireland  in  72  consecutive  hours.  The 
Oollier  Trophy  for  1912-13  was  award- 
ed to  Glen  H.  Curtis  for  the  inven- 
tion of  his  hydro-aeroplanp,  ami  llie 
Pommery  Cup  to  Morris  Guillaux  for 
winning  the  ''fifth  period"  between 
Nov.  1,  1012,  and  April  30,  1913. 
covering  1,255  km.  from  BiarritTi, 
France,  to  Kollum,  Holland.  In  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race  25  machines 
took  part.  Provost  won  in  »  lOO-h.  p« 
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Deperdussin,  creatlBg  •  new  world 

record  for  all  distances  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 100  km.  IIo  covered  the  lat- 
ter diblauce  in  21  min.  0.4  sec.  Uis 
highest  speed  was  192  km.  (119 
miles)  an  hour. 

Flights.  —  Among  the  important 
flights  may  be  cited  that  of  the  four 
French  army  pilots  in  a  Farman  bi- 
plane over  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  a 
trip  covering  about  500  miles  from 
Biskra  on  tiie  edge  of  the  desert  and 
in  Algeria  to  Touggourt,  a  mUitary 
station  in  one  of  the  oases.  A  non* 
stop  flight  was  made  on  May  1  by 
Eusene  Gilbert,  of  513  miles,  from 
Pans  to  Victoria,  Spain,  in  8^  honrs, 
and  the  greatest  non-stop  flight  was 
that  of  M.  Brindejonc  des  Moulinais  of 
1,000  miles  on  June  10,  in  14  hr.  20 
nin.  Another  flight  worthy  of  men- 
tii>n  was  that  of  40  miles  by  R.  S. 
Fowler  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
over  the  canal.  lie  reported  that  he 
could  see  the  medianism  of  the  locks, 
etc.,  and  caused  the  issuance  of  an 
executive  order  prohibiting  another 
such  flight  without  permission.  In 
the  argument  before  toe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Afl'airs  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  statement  was  made  that 
five  years  ago  no  one  would  fly  in  a 
wind  blowing  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
that  to>day  expert  aviators  with  prop- 
er machines  or.  properly  powered  ma- 
chines will  fly  in  the  face  of  puffy 
winds  blowing  40  to  45  miles  an  hour. 
This  has  been  proven  in  the  upside- 
down  flights  of  Jules  P^goud,  \vliich 
he  said  were  made  to  demonstrate 
that  the  aeroplane  is  perfectly  safe  in 
any  position  when  properly  handled. 
On  Nov.  7  he  was  outdone  by  the 
flight  of  Maurice  Chevilliard,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts,  who  se- 
lected a  stocK  Farman  biplane  out  of 
tho  Imnprnrs  nt  Biic,  and  flew  head 
down  in  a  5i) mile  gale,  held  in  by 
only  a  light  btrap. 

The  pioneers  in  aeronautics  are 
gradually  passing,  leaving  the  work  to 
younger  men.  We  have  to  record 
the  death  on  January  7,  1913,  of  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  interested  in 
the  aornplanp,  Wilhflm  Kress. 

In  July,  1913,  France  had  9G8  aero- 
plane pilots;  Great  Britain,  376; 
Germany,  335;  United  States,  193; 
Italy.  189;  Russia,  ir.2;  Austria,  84; 
Belgium,  08;  Switzerland,  27;  IIol 


land,  26;  Argentina,  16;  Spain,  U; 

and  Sweden,  10. 

Aeroplane  Records. — Official  aero- 
plane records  at  the  close  of  1913 

wm  M  foUowst 

Altitude 

One  perton. — Perreyon,  Blerlot  nioae 

plane.  Slarch  11,  191.1.  19,000  ft. 

Two  persons. — I'erreyon,  Blerlot  mooo- 
plaue,  June  3,  1913.  10,270  ft. 

Three  persons. — Von  Blascbke.  Lotmer 
biplane.  June  29.  1912.  11.740  ft. 

Four  pertont. — Sablatlng,  Cnioa  U> 
piano.  Oct,  1,  1913,  9,300  ft. 

Five  persona. — Sabiating.  Union  M- 
plane,  Oct.  1,  1913,  6.830  ft. 

Six  persons. — Gongenhoim.  Farmsn  bt> 
plane.  Feb.  10.  1913.  3.600  ft- 

Seoen  prrKons. — Franseols.  8aTai7 

plane*  Ma^  8,  1913,  2,780  <t 

Duration 

One  person. — Moulinais,  Morane-Saoi* 
nier  monoplane^  Jnae  10,  191;^  14  hr. 
20  mln. 

Tiro  pertofit. — Canter,  Mar.  81,  1911. 

6  hr.  9  mln. 

Three  persons. — Oclrich.  Mars  biplane. 
July  n.  1912.  2  hr.  41  min. 

Four  persons.— Orallch,  Harlan  inoiM>> 
plane,  Jan.  25,  191.3.  1  br.  35  mln. 

Five  pereone. — Ctaampel,  Chanapel  bi- 
plane. Apr.  14,  1018,  8  nr.  1  mln. 

Si»  persons. — Faller,  Avlatlk,  Pet.  lOi 
1913.  1  hr.  10  min. 

Beven  peri>on>t. — ^Fsller,  ATlatlk.  JSBi 
4,  191.3.  20  mln. 

Eight  versons.^FnatM,  Bavarj,  MSf 
8,  1913,  11  mln. 

Ten  perfSM.— Noel,  Oct  2,  1918,  90 
min. 

Speed 

One  person. — Provost,  DeperdttaalB, 
Sept.  28.  3913.  120.59  miles  per  hour. 

Ttoo  pereone. — Lagagneux.  S&eus  mono- 
plane, jnljr  20^  1812,  84.48  mUee  pet 

hour. 

'J'hree  persons. — Nieuport.  Nlevport, 
March  9,  1911.  03.87  miles  per  hoar. 

Four  persons. — Mandelli,  AutoplaiM, 
Aaff.  16,  1912,  65.84  miles  per  hour. 

Five  persone. — BuMon,  Deperdussia, 
Uar.  10^  1011,  84^18  miles  per  bout. 

Distance  Covered  in  One  Dap 

Stoeffler,  Victor.  Avlatlk  biplane.  Oe> 
tober  14. 1813. 1.342  milea,  loaanaestksl 
to  MttUksusen,  28  hours. 

The  Aeroplane  Industry.— The  fi;r- 
urcs  show  an  Increase  in  France  of 

more  tlmn  40  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  aeroplanes  built  in  the  first  three 
montlis  of  1913  over  previous  year*, 
while  the  comparative  output  of  aero- 
nautic motors  diirinj:  the  same  pcrio^i 
was  almost  double  both  in  number 
and  total  horse  power.  In  Germany 
there  are  some  35  aeroplane  conatnie> 
tion  works,  but  most  of  them  are 
not  in  A  flourishing  condition,  as  most 
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of  t1i«  mufo^y  avftOable  for  this  pur- .  the  great  advantage  oTer  tlia  rigid 
poae  goea  to  two  or  three  com[Niiiiefl.  type  that  they  can  be  emptied  any* 

Hydro-Aeroplanes.  —  ITycIro  a  p  r  o- '  where  and  packed  for  transportation* 


f lanes  have  come  to  stay,  and  during 
he  year  special  prizes  and  meets 

have  been  provided  for.  One  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Monaco,  where 
teats  for  altitude,  volplaning,  hand- 
ling, towingy  and  navigability  will 

be  the  principal  fi  at  tires.  At  Deau- 
ville  the  Freneli  Minister  of  t  ho  Navy, 
M.  Delcasse,  ollered  a  prize  of  50,000 
francs  for  the  best  hydro-aeroplane, 
ond  also  ofTL-red  to  buy  the  first  and 
Bccond  best  machines  taking  part  in 
the  meet,  at  60.000  and  50,000  francs 
respectively.  The  race  was  to  be  over 
the  S?ino,  Pari-;  bcin;^:  t1if  starting 
pOTTit  nvii]  l^oauvllle  the  liui-^!i. 

Diri^iLie  Balloons. — No  tounUy  has 
done  more  than  Germany  in  the  de- 
velopment of  dirigible5=i,  eRperial'y 
tbn«e  of  the  Z<>i)j»e]iii  type,  wliich  an- 
tu  a  great  extent  a  eombiuatioa  of 
the  lighter-than-air  anrl  the  heavier- 
lb  an  i?r  machines.  While  the  latest 
and  tinest  model  of  the  Zeppelin  ma- 
chine on  her  maiden  trip  had  an  acci- 
dent which  resulted  fatally  to  a  num- 
ber of  officers,  there  was  nothing 
structurally  wrong  to  cause  the  wreck 
ta  the  air.  Aeoording  to  the  official 
report  issued  on  Oct.  20,  it  was  due 
to  a  partial  vamnm  formed  in  the 


There  are  in  Germany  20  dirigi- 
bles and  in  France  10.    Tbe  Frweh 

dirigibles  are  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man in  gas  capacity  and  radius  of 
action.  England  has  built  durinff 
the  year  two  dirigibles,  the  Delta  and 

the  Kta.  It  is  reporlri!  tliat  Count 
Zeppelin  has  under  way  a  new  and 
greater  dirigible,  which  he  plans  to 
pilot  himself  across  the  Atlantio  to 
the  I'rilv  d  States,  and  may  even  cross 
tlie  continent  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  8an  Francisco  in  1915. 

Dirigible  records  at  the  dose  of 
1013  were  as  follows: 

Alt!fu(lr.-~K.  Cunts.  Astra,  senil  rl^jld, 
212.O0U  cub.  ft.  ciipiuliy,  10.000  ft. 

Duration. — Zepixlin,  rigid,  776,000 
cub.  ft.  capacity,  October  13.  1012.  31 
hours. 

Speed. — Sachsen,  rigid,  541  miles  per 

hour. 

Carrying  Cspoclly.— SSepiiello,  rigid* 

14,000  lb. 

Military  Aeronautics. — One  of  the 
most  important  events  in  military 
aeronautics  in  the  United  States  was 

the  introduction  in  Congress  on  I^Tay 
10  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  5^04)  "to  increase 
the  clhcicncy  of  the  aviation  service 
of  the  Army,"  on  which  hearings  were 

held  bv  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 


central  gondola  behind  a  new  kind  of  I  tary  Allairs  Au%.  !2  KJ.  This  bill 
wind'Shield,  need  for  the  first  time,  contemplates  the  creation  of  an  avia- 


It  sucked  in  the  gas  escaping  from 
beneath  the  aluminium  structure  of 
the  dirigible  into  the  gondola  where 
it  was  escploded  by  a  spark  from  the 
motor.  Wliile  the  Zeppelin  airship 
is  a  success  from  a  navip^tion  point 
of  view  and  carries  more  than  30  pas- 
sengers, reaching  some  70  km.  (43,^ 
milc9)  an  hour,  it  is  not  a  financial 
success;  the  report  of  the  Zeppelin 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Aug.  1  shows  a  loss  of  $375,000,  due 
to  the  high  cost  of  the  experimental 
work. 

There  are  several  diiferent  desigiu 
of  dirigibles  in  Germany.  The  differ- 
ence   in   the    construction   of  the 

Schutte-Lanz  and  Zeppelin,  for  exam- 
ple, lies  in  the  material  of  wltich 
they  are  huUt  and  in  the  outer  shape ; 
both  arc  of  the  rigid  type  and  have 

baloonet'^  impervious  i'»  l'  Ij^.  Tlie  Par- 
seval  dirigibles,  however,  arc  the  most 


tion  corps  which  shall  be  a  separate 

arm  of  the  Army,  and  the  eatablish- 
UK  Tit  of  an  aviation  school  for  the 
in^^lruetion  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  The  aviation  corps  should  hava 
ehnrirc  and  npnrate  all  military  air- 
craft, including  balloons  and  aero- 
planes. The  total  appropriations  for 
the  last  five  years  for  aeronautics  in 
the  Annv  n mounted  to  $255,000,  and 
the  appropriation  for  1913  wa^  $125,- 
000,  the  smallest  sum  appropriated 
by  any  one  of  the  eight  leading  na- 
tions of  the  worbl  Next  to  tbo 
United  States  comes  Mexico  with 
$400,000.  Italy  has  $2,100,000,  Japan 
about  $1,000,000.  England  $8,000,000, 
Rus'sia  !?n. 01)0,000,  Germany  $6,000,- 
000,  and  France  $7,400,000.' 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  has  pre- 
sented Capt.  W.  I.  Chambers,  head  of 
the  Aeronautical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 


with  a  special  medal.   The  Clarence 
wlddy  used  ia  Germany,  as  they  have  |  IL  Mackay  ailTer  trophy,  presattted 
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to  the  War  Dcprirtraent  through  the ' 
Aero  Club  of  America,  to  be  competed 
for  by  the  military  airmen  of  the 
Unitied  States  in  a  series  of  reconnais- 
sances, wa<4  won  in  1912  by  Lieut. 
Henry  II.  Arnold. 

The  first  French  Aero  station  was 
Imilt  at  Evereaux  with  funds  raised 
by  national  subscription.  It  contains 
a  model  hangar,  repair  shop,  telephone 
post,  etc.  Thb  is  the  first'  of  63 
which  will  be  completed  by  October, 
1914. 

The  militarv  aenmautical  equip- 
ment of  the  diffsrent  eoontries  is  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Frtmee. — Fourteen  dtrlglbleB  and  eight 
nnder  construction  :  420  aeroplanes. 
Oermanji. — Fifteen  dirlKihlex  and  five 

und.r  construction;  420  aeroplanes. 

Ji'wsin. — Twelve  dlrlplltl.\H  and  ten 
nndi  r  constnirtlon  ;  'J<»{»  aeroplanes. 

England. — Six  dirieihlfs  u!ul  two  un- 
der construction  ;  ICiS  aeroplanes. 

Japon. — Two  dlrlplbles  and  one  under 
construction  :  2:i  aeroplence. 

United  States. — Seventeen  aeroplanes. 

Italy. — VAght  dirigibles  and  two  under 
CMistractloa ;  153  aeroplanes. 


aero- 


.4f<fTlco.— Seven  aeroplanes. 

Austria. — Seven  dlrlKlbles  and  three 
UDd(>r  construction  :  lo<J  aeroplanes. 

lliazil. — Three  dirigibles  ;  18  aero- 
planes. 

Jiclgium. — One  dirigible  and  one  under 
constmctlon:  40  aeroplanes. 

Spain. — One  dlrljrlble;  48  aeroplanes. 
liulijctia. — One    dirigible;    28  aero- 
planes. 

lioumania. — Twenty-four  aeroplanes. 
Chili. — One  dirigible;  six  aeroplanes. 
China, — Twentj-dTe  aeroplanes. 
CHrrece. — Fifty-two  aeroplanes. 

Siritzrrland. — Four  aeroplanes. 
Turkey. — Two    dirigibles;  15 
platie.^. 

^eri'ia, — Eight  aeroplanes. 
Arffentine. — Four  aeroplanes. 

Au.^'truUa. — Four  aeroplanes. 
"Sorway. — Three  aeroplanes. 
Montcnvf}ro.--'\\\vv*'  at  roplaneS. 
Denmark, — Six  aeroplanes. 
Bolland  and  Atcedea.—- Three 
planus. 

The  dirigibles  in  the  Cermaa  Army 
were  increased  during  the  year  by 
eight:  4  Zeppelins,  2  Parsevals,  1 
Schutte-Lanx,  and  1  "M"  type,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  13.  (See  sbo  XIT, 
The  Army,) 


INDUSTRIAL  MANAQEMENT 
Cbableb  Buxton  Qoikq 


Little  outward  event  appears  to ; 
mark  the  current  hi<;tory  of  industrial 
management  during  the  year  1913. 
The  record  is  rather  of  a  process 
similar  to  tlmt  defined  in  the  Year 
Book  for  1012  under  this  same  head- 
ing (p.  587),  an  adjustment  of 
thoufrht  and  practice  to  established 
principles.  To  this  may  perhaps  be 
added  a  further  prooesn  of  "(akinrr 
stock"  of  accepted  principles,  aud  of 
estimating  the  magnitude  and  posi' 
tion  of  industrial  managfcment  as  n 
definite  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  its  elements  to  codified  form 
so  that  it  may  be  recorded  and  im- 
parted to  Icirncra  after  the  manner 
of  an  applied  science.  This  adjust- 
ment is  discernible  in  three  princi- 

£al  directions:  physical  or  practical, 
istitutional,  and  educational. 
In  prnctical  application,  constant 
expansion  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
Increasing  number  of  manufacturinfi 
and  commercial  e.stahlislunents  which 
are  consciously  seckinp  bcitcrnient, 
cither  through  the  em[)loytncnt  of 
consulting  specialists  or  through  the 
study  and  application  of  advanced 


doctrines  of  industrial  management  by 

their  own  stulTs. 

Institutionallv,  the  phenomena  are 
the  devotion  or  a  larger  amount  of 
study  and  attention  to  industrial* 

management  pioblrins  by  tlie  older 
engineering  societies,  especially  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
ginecrs;  the  efforts  of  the  societies 
already  founded,  tiic  Efficiency  So- 
ciety and  the  Society  to  Promote  the 
Science  of  Management ;  and  the  more 
recent  orjrani/:ition  of  the  Western 
Eniciency  Society.  Tliis  lust  named 
organization,  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  draws  its  mem- 
bership chiefly  from  men  onf^nur-l  in 
business  and  manufacturing  in  Chica- 
go and  its  vincinity,  and  focuse.<*  its 
attention  upon  the  practical  affairs 
of  profit -making  eiifer prises.  In  this 
respect  it  is  differentiated  from  its 
forerunner,  the  Efficiency  Society,  In- 
corporated, which  is  nil-comprehensive 
and  gives  equal  weight  in  its  counciU 
and  deliberations  to  the  canons  of 
efficiency  in  non- profit  •maldiig  and 
wholly  altruistic  effort. 
Educationally,  the  most  importaai 
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eventi  are  the  cstnbliihinent  of  the 

courses  in  industrial  orj^anization  at 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
ittnitfoii  of  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago, 
and  the  very  active  disoussion  of  file 
advisability  of  ostablishinp^  a  course 
in  business  engineering  at  the  Massa- 
ehmetto  Institute  of  '^hnolop .  The 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Alumni  Council  of  the  Institute  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  iotereeting  doeuneiitt  of  the  year. 
It  contains  a  preliminary  survey  of 
what  has  alrrndy  !)oon  done  at  Ameri- 
can institutions,  a  discussion  of  plan 
and  scope,  a  scries  of  recommenda- 
tions, and  a  definite  schedule  of  pro- 
posed coursos. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  extent  to  which  formalised 
instruction  in  business  administration, 
orn-ani/ation,  management,  and  kin- 


dred subjects  has  already  been  estab- 
lished in  American  colleges.  Post> 

graduate  courses  have  been  organized 
at  four  institutions:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth  College,  North- 
western University,  and  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Pennsylvania.  Underfrraduate 
cojrses  have  been  established  in 
11  universities:  California,  Carnegie, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Illinois,  Lehigh, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  York  University,  and 
Wisconsin;  while  evening  courses  are 
given  at  New  York  University  and 
Northwestern  T'nivorsity.  In  addition 
to  these  curricula  requiring  personal 
attendance,  systematized  instruction  is 

f:iven  in  correspondence  courses  estab- 
ished  by  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

The  current  literature  of  industrial 
management  during  1913  has  gen- 
erally reflected  the  tendency  referred 
to  at  the  outset  of  this  review,  that  is, 
the  eilort  to  reduce  principles  to  rules 
of  practice,  or  to  examine  concrete 
examples  of  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  iflontifying  embodied  principh's. 
Three  series  oif  articles  which  in  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  progressive 
development  of  a  single  Idea  merit 
specific  mention,  though  they  have 
not  yet  been  collected  between  covers, 
are  to  be  found  in  A.  Hamilton 
Church's  national  Managemimt" 
{The  Enffitirrrinp  Magazine,  January 
to  June.  HUrn.  Benjamin  A.  Frank- 
lin's    "Experiences     in  Eiliciency" 


{ibid,,  August  ei  S09.),  and  L.  M.  Gil- 
broth's  "Psychology  of  Management" 

(Industrial  Engineering,  April,  1012, 
to  May,  1913).  The  principal  books 
of  the  year  are  listed  in  the  biliogra- 
phy  below. 

Generally,  the  public  presentation 
of  opinions  and  conclusions  as  to  the 
doctrines  and  the  practice  of  indus- 
trial  management  during  the  year  has 
been  marked  by  a  subsidence  of  sec- 
tiirian  feeling,  and  by  approximation 
toward  a  general  agreement  on  certain 
fundamental  dortrines.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  trend  of  evolution  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge  which 
are  actually  founded  on  a  definite 
science  or  a  base  of  actual  scientific 
trutli. 

BlULIOCBAPUY 

Boyd,  Jamrs  Harrington. — Workmen'^ 
Voinpt  Hsation.  ( ludiauupolis,  Uubbs- 
Merrill  Co..  1013.)— An  analjrUcal 
study  of  underlving  motives,  effects 

on  employer  and  empluj'ce,  lui'thuda, 
and  practical  results  iu  Ccruiau,  llug- 
llsh  and  American  exporit  nee. 
Cadiu  hy,  Iv — Exifcrimt  nts  in  Industrial 
Management.  (.New  York  aud  Lon- 
don. Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  1913. > 
Fbanklin,  B.  a. — Coat  Reporit  for 
KreeutlveM.  (New  York.  KnglnoerlDj; 
Magazine  Co.,  1913.) — Demonstrating 
what  a  coKt  fivstcm  hln.iild  \h-  In  or- 
der to  give  the  tnauaKinj?  otBclala 
elT'ctivc  control  of  iIk'  luisiucss. 
GAi.u»\VAy,  Lee. — 0> panizntion  and  3/an- 
aacmcnt.  (New  Yoik,  Alexander 
Ilamiltoii  Institute,  1U13.  revised  and 
enlarged.) — sefentlflcailjr  tborottfth 
examination  of  the  suhlcct  from  tlie 
economlHt's  point  of  vk-w,  prepared 
as  a  text  for  s3'st<Mnnf Ic  study  In  tlie 
"Modern  Kuslncss  S.Tlt's." 
Gantt,  II.  L. —  Work,  Wages,  and  Prof- 
its. (New  York,  En^^ineering  Maga- 
zine Co.,  1913.) — A  new  edition,  in 
large  part  rewritten,  with  Ave  added 
chapters  and  many  new  charts  and 
llhistmtlon'?. 
IIiNE.    Charles    D»'r.fino.  —  Modern  Or- 

Xanizntiun.  (Ntw  York.  Kntrlnccrlnjf 
lau'azlno  Co..  1913.) — Describing  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  unit  sys- 
tem, a  form  of  management  depend- 
Ing  largely  upon  mental  sagcestlon 
and  very  little  upnn  elaborate  Instltn* 
tinns  or  equipment. 
IToYT,  C.  W. — Scimtiflc  F:nfi^<t  }ratinn^- 
tnent.  (New  Haven,  G.  B.  Woolsoa 
<'o..  101:5.1 
Jones.  Kdwnrd  D. — nu/tlnritu  AdmMg- 
tration:  The  SotenU/lc  Principles  of  a 
Hew  Profession.  (New  York.  Fnsrl- 
neerlng  Maiiazine  Co..  1913.) — A  study 
of  military  lo.adirsliip  nnd  a  deduc- 
tion thorefroni  uf  principles  valid  for 
hnsinoss  operations. 
KiMnAi.i.,  I).  xier  S. — Principlen  of  In- 
du^trial  ()n;anization.  (New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  1913.) — Som- 
nmriscs  the  generally  settled  elMients. 
drawing  tlie  materials  clilefly  trwa 
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established  aufhorltlea  and  (hus  as- 
aembllDiT  review  of  history,  economic 
Influences,  modern  tendencies,  cost  ao- 
counting,  depreciation,  labor,  mate- 
riali,  coQttraettoa  and  theoilca  of 
management 
EoESTCu,  Frank. — Th9  Price  of  tnef- 
flciciK-y.  (Ni  w  York,  Stiirj»l5s  &  \YaI- 
ton  Co.,  1013.) — An  arraignment  of 
wastes  In  America,  stated  to  ag^n'- 

f:ate  ten  thousand  nillllons  anntmlly, 
ai  jr*'ly  due  In  lli--  nut  Imi  's  oi>liiliiu  to 
a  failure  to  adopt  political,  social  and 
Industrial  Meat  cmtwdled  In  Qerinan 
civlUiatloa* 
LiTCRSBDOS,  A.  3,^~09mm9nimt  Bngi- 
nccriuft.    ( New  Tork,  D.  Van  Noitrand 

Co.. 

LoihjE.  William. — Rulc/t  of  Matunjrmrnt. 
(New  York.  M.c; raw-Hill  llouk  Co., 
1913.) — Hfdvut's  to  written  form  the 
Ideals.  ruk'H,  and  operations  of  a  suc- 
cessful ma«-bine  buildlug  plant,  out- 
lining the  duties  and  work  of  each 
department  from  the  general  mao> 
ager's  office  to  the  janitor's  force. 

MOnstkbdero,  Hugo.— PsycAototry  of  In- 
4wtnal  Bffldencif.   (Boston  and  Kew 


York,  rionghton.  Mifflin  Co.,  1913.) — 
A  psvchoioKi-'t  s  analysis  of  the  psy- 
chical motives  and  forces  und<  rlying 
tbm  Dbenomeoa  of  Industry  and  thm 
tlMonet  of  management 
ScBNBiDBa,  Herman.  —  Education  am4 
Jnduttrkii  Peace.  (Philadelphia.  Amer- 
l<an  Acad»  my  of  Pulitical  and  Social 
Si  knee.  1013.) — Outlines  the  experi- 
ence of  the  I'liIviTsity  of  Cincinnati 
in  training  technical  students  by  co> 
operation  with  local  Induatrlal  catab- 
llshments. 

ToLUAM,  W.  H.,  and  Kendall,  L.  B.— 
Safetif,  (New  Xork.  Harper  &  Broa^ 
1913.) — ^Describes  methods  for  pre- 

ventlnjT  occupational  and  otht  r  n<  >  I- 
dents  and  diseases  peculiar  to  or  aris- 
ing from  Industrial  conditions. 
Tvituri.L,  Henry  (^rattan. — ]Jie  Engi- 
t«c«n'?i//  of  sh'Ji'K  (iiul  Factories.  ( Ne^r 
York.  McGraw-Hill  IJook  Co.,  1913. i 
— A  collection  of  specific  data  ana 
descriptions  of  methods  deroted  chief- 
ly to  factory  conitractfon,  bat  with 
much  attention  to  pollclos  and  prob- 
lems of  maintenance,  operation,  and 
welfare  wortt. 


ITAVAL   ASCHITECTUBE   AND  MABI2f£  ENGINESSlNa 

Baniil  H.  Oox 


Shipbuilding.— During  the  year  1913 
nothinif  of  atriking  importance  has 
occurred  in  matters  relating  tn  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering. 
l!he  various  building  yards  throtigh- 
out  the  country  have  been  fairly  busy, 
mainly  in  connection  with  currying 
out  building  programmes  decided  upon 
acme  time  ago  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
mincnt  conjpletion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  General  business  conditions, 
due  to  tariff  legislation,  disturbances 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  other 
matters  aflfecting  the  nation  at  large, 
have  not  been  such  ns  to  encoura<:e 
new  construction  of  any  sort,  and  the 
ahipbuilding  interests  have  naturally 
siifrercd.  The  outlook  for  the  imme- 
diate future  seems  brighter,  and  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  a  period  of 
activity  in  matters  connected  with 
ships  and  shipping  is  at  hand. 

Dimensions  of  Vessels. — Xotwith- 
standing  the  violent  outcry  in  some 
directions  ai^ainst  the  prevailing  tend- 
eney  to  increase  the  dimensions  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
passenger  service,  the  building  pro- 
gramme of  the  various  representative 
ateamship  linos  and  also  the  naval 
programmes  of  the  world  powers  j^how 
that  those  who  control  these  matters 
'•till  feel  that  progress  in  design  must 
be  afCeompanied  by  increase  in  dimen 
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8 ions.  How  far  this  steady  growth  in 
size  of  vessels  will  lead  us,  it  Is  Idle 

to  speculate.  Tlie  only  definite  limita- 
tion seems  to  be  the  nu-rhanical  diffi- 
culty of  providing  harbor,  docking, 
and  wharfage  facilities.  While,  with- 
in liifiif'^,  harbors  may  be  dredged, 
dry  docks  enlarged  and  wharves 
lengthened,  there  must  come  a  point 
where  the  resultant  economie  gain  in 
(  o.^t  of  operation  of  the  larger  as  com- 
pared with  the  smaller  vessels  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure in  providing  the  a*dditionaI 
entrance  and  handling  facilities  re- 
•luiied  for  the  larger  vessels,  particu- 
larly as  the  smaller  ressela  will  in  no 
way  benefit  thereby.  Thk  year  the 
ninirnirKcnt  Imprrator  was  placed  in 
service,  of  larger  dimensions  than,  and 
thus  by  comparison  reducing  the  prea- 
tige  enjoyed  by,  the  Oceanic  and  her 
ill-fated  sister,  tlie  Titanic,  just  as 
these  vessels  in  turn  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  Mauretawta  and  Lusi- 
tnnifi.  Each  new  battleship  contem- 
plated as  an  addition  to  any  of  the 
great  navies  is  similarly  of  greater 
displaeement,  greater  speed,  and  will 
carry  larger  guns  than  its  immediate 
predecessor  (see  also  XXI.  The  Xari/). 

The  Imperator  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor  on  June  18,  having  completed 
her  maiden  vcjaga  in  0  d^a,  6  hows 
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and  12  minuter.    Tier  pftuenger  list 

included  ."^'O  first  ola«««<,  400  second- 
class.  1,000  third-class,  and  1,700 
steerage,  a  total  of  3,450.  The  best 
run  was  550  miles  from  noon  to  noon, 
nrifl  her  best  hourly  speed  was  23 
knots.  This  vessel,  the  largest  in  the 
mrorld  at  the  preaent  time,  is  910  ft. 
in  length  and  08  ft.  beam  :  her  pross 
toTiTrnfrc  i*^  50.000,  nnd  her  contract 
speed  of  22 knoia  is  secured  with 
turbines  developing  63,000  fa.  p.  The 
hridpe  is  90  ft.  above  water.  Her 
masts  moasure  240  ft.  from  keel  to 
truck.  The  funnels  extend  70  ft.  above 
the  upper  deck  and  about  32  ft.  in 
fore  and  aft  direction,  18  ft.  in  diam- 
eter. She  carries  83  lifeboats  and  two 
motor  launches  wnich  are  equipped 
with  wireless  apparatus  having  a 
range  of  200  miles.  The  vessel  itself 
has  a  wireless  apparatus  with  a  range 
of  1,500  miles,  and  carries  three  wire- 
less operators.  She  carries  oii'  in- 
chor  of  26.r)00  Ihs..  two  others  of  17,- 
600  lbs.,  and  a  fourth  of  11,500  lbs. 
Seven  decks  out  of  a  total  of  ten  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  tiia  flnt-eabin 
passengers,  nnd  thcro  nre  many  lar?*o 
saloons  and  living  rooms.  There  are 
four  eleetrio  elevators  for  passengers 
and  five  freight  elevators.  A  Roman 
bath  two  stories  in  hoTp:bt.  with  a  pool 
30  by  21  ft,,  having  nine  feet  of  water. 

The  new  Hamlmi^' American  liner 
Vaterland  was  hninchcd  durinfr  the 
month  of  April.  The  enormous  size  of 
this  vessel  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  her  tonnage  will  be  65,000, 
or  5  non  tor:-  in  <'\"ceis  of  tlie  Impe- 
rotor,  and  her  pas^^enger  capacity  will 
be  4,050.  During  the  same  month  the 
new  Cunarder  Aquitania  was  also 
Iniinched,  and  althonprh  not  so  larcfc 
as  the  Hamburg- American  vessel,  her 
dimensions  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  ifnurrtania  and  Lust- 
innia,  the  present  largest  Piinardcrs. 
The  Afjuitauia,  001  ft.  long,  97  ft. 
beam,  has  a  tonnage  of  47,000;  her 
speed  will  be  23  knots,  and  her  pas- 
senger capnrifv  3,250, 

Safety  at  Sea.  -As  a  direct  result 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Titanic  a 
widespread  demand  for  investigation 
ot  all  matters  relating  to  safety  at 
sea  has  borne  definite  fruit.  Quite 
naturally  some  of  the  resultant 
ehanffes  are  now  eritieised  by  those 
it  a  remarlcable  feature. 


M'ho  travel  on  the  sea.  Added  life- 
boat capacity  mwins  reduced  space 
on  the  promenade  deck;  further  water* 
tight  subdivision  means  a  oertain  losi 

in  comfort  in  interior  accommodation. 

In  all  such  matters  it  is  a  question 
of  give  and  take,  of  arriving  at  a 
solution  that  is  a  practical  one. 

From  the  likeliliond  that  when  needed 
lifeboats  may  lie  found  impossible  of 
operation,  witness  the  recent  Volturno 
disaster,  it  seems  that  the  important 

lines  of  progress  are:  (1)  making  ves- 
sels as  capable  as  practicable  of  with- 
standing damage  by  collision;  (2) 
providing  them  with  the  best  obtain- 
able means  of  conimnnication  with 
shore  stations  and  other  vessels,  wire- 
less telegraphy,  the  submarine  hell  and 
signal,  and  the  lilce;  and  (3)  provid- 
ing a  sufiicient  and  efficient  crew  of 
officers  and  men,  who  shall  be  un- 
hampered in  their  duties  by  any  in- 
structions looking;  toward  record  pas- 
.snfjcs  at  the  risk  of  ;if"ty.  It  is  of 
tl»e  utmost  importance  that  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
and  restrictions  in  these  matters,  and 
international  conferences  are  being 
held  with  this  object  in  view. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Titan  In  disaster, 
her  sister  ship  the  Olympic  was  re- 
built at  an  enormous  expense,  an 
inner  skin  added,  forming  a  complete 
double  hull  extrndini*  to  a  considera- 
ble heigiit  above  the  water-line,  a  fea- 
ture that  has  been  also  provided  for 
in  the  other  Inr'je  trans-Atlanf  ic  pas- 
senger ve-scis  whose  con'^t ruction  \v:n 
commenced  subsequent  to  the  Titanio 
disa^er. 

The  revised  rules  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  relating  to  life-saving 
appliances  on  board  ship,  tentatively 
announced  in  September,  1012  (.4.  F, 
i?.,  1012,  p.  57),  went  into  effect  on 
March  1.  All  foreign-going  passenger 
steamers  are  now  required  to  carry 
lifeboats  sufficient  in  number  and  ea- 
pa  if"  to  Acconnnodate  the  tot.al  num- 
ber of  persons  which  eadi  ship  is  cer- 
tified to  carry.  As  to  the  location  of 
davits,  the  type  of  lifeboat  authorized 
and  the  provision  of  pontoon  rafts, 
the  new  rules  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  cunmiittee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  appointed  after  the 
TitoMio  disaster  to  consider  the  ques- 
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Hob  of  ItMMwts  and  davits  (iM.), 
which  presented  an  interim  repprt 
aarly  in  January. 

Marine  Engineering. — The  tendency 
of  marine-engine  deeign  in  this  coun- 
try still  indicates  a  distinct  leaning 
toward  the  well  known  and  the  con- 
servative. Other  nations  are  spend- 
ing large  sumB>  and  with  excellent  re- 
BUlts,  in  the  development  and  nianu- 
facture  of  Diesel  enjrinos.  With  us, 
if  we  eliminate  Government  vessels, 
the  Diesel  engines  in  operation  or  con- 
templated are  but  few.  With  the  tur- 
"biue  situation  it  is  much  t!ie  i^aino. 
The  advantages  of  the  turbine,  either 
geared  or  not,  or  in  combination  with 
reciprocating  engines  in  certain  spe- 
cial cases,  have  been  more  fully  r(rn<^- 
nized  by  the  naval  authorities  than  by 
the  operators  of  commereial  vessels; 
if  the  naval  turbine-driven  vessels  are 
eliminated,  but  few  others  can  be 
found. 

Turbine  Iraildera  are  eoneentrating 
their  efTorts  on  the  development  of 

reduction  prearing  with  very  consid- 
erable success.  The  geared  turbine, 
certainly  for  marine  work,  possesses 
so  many  advantages  that  unquestion- 
ably it  has  come  to  stay  in  one  form 
or  another.  Its  use  permits  tbe  selec- 
tion of  proper  propeller  dimensions,  as 
the  shaft  revolutions  can  be  adjusted 
to  suit  any  particular  case,  and  at  tlic 
same  time  the  design  of  the  turbine 
itself  can  be  carried  out  with  a  view 


to  securing  maximum  efficiency,  where- 
as in  tlie  direct-drive  turbine  installa- 
tions the  necessary  restrictions  on 
shaft  revolutions  generally  make  it 
impossible  to  secure  the  best  results 
from  the, turbine.  The  1:^0  of  oil  fuel, 
with  consequent  economic  advantapoa, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  general, 
not  only  in  the  Navy,  but  in  all  elawiw 
of  pfram  vessels. 

Yachting.— The  past  season  of  1913 
has  seen  somewhat  01  a  revival  in  the 
building  of  steam  yaehts,  more  ves* 
?c!.s  of  thia  class  havin<;  been  added 
to  the  fleet  during  the  year  or  placed 
under  construction  thau  for  many 
years  past.  For  several  years  the 
possibilities  of  the  gasoline  or  the 
Diesel  eng:ine  have  held  out  preat  in- 
dueemenia,  and  caused  steam  to  be 
looked  upon  as  old  fashioned.  With 
the  increase  in  cost  of  gasoline  and 
the  present  high  first  cost  of  Dic«e! 
engines,  many  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  steam  engines,  preferably 
with  oil-fired  boilers,  will  for  some 
years  at  least  be  the  most  satisfactnry 
prime  movers.  The  certainty  of  inter- 
national races  for  the  America  Cnp 
in  1914  has  undoubtedly  had  a  stim- 
ulating efTect  upon  those  intercstri 
in  yaehts  and  yachtingi  and  the 
progress  on  the  Panama  Oanal  and 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  foreiga- 
Iniilt  yachts  are  contributing  cau«e« 
working  for  renewed  activity  ia  this 
sport* 


PHTSICAIi  PROPERTIES  OE  UETALS  AND  AULOYS 


WlLLZAU  CaICPBKLL 


StmettiTe  of  ]fetal8.--The  old  idea 

of  the  structure  of  a  metal  was  based 
on  its  fracture;  from  this  came  the 
terms,  crystalline,  granular,  fibrous, 
and  amorphous.  The  microscope  has 
proved,  however,  that  all  metals  are 
crystalline,  and  that  the  structure  re- 
vealed bv  fracture  may  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  structure  of  the  metal,  and 
depends  not  only  on  the  method  of 
breaking,  but  also  on  the  mechanical 
and  thermal  treatment.  All  metals 
are  built  up  of  erystalline  grains  with 
distinct  orientation,  the  size  and  shape 
depending  ohii'fly  on  the  rate  of  solidi- 
fication and  the  mass  of  the  metal. 

The  structure  shows  no  change  when 
■traincMl  within  the  elaatie  limits  but 


6ia 


when  onee  this  is  passed  thero  is  a 

permanent  deformation,  and  within 
the  grains  themselves  we  find  slip- 
lines  and  slip-bands,  which  increase 
in  number  as  the  strain  increases, 
until  finally  the  grains  are  distorted 
nnd  broken  down,  and  tbe  structure 
becomes  composed  of  a  broken-up  con- 
^Imnerate.  The  elastic  limit  is  greatly 
increased  thereby  and  the  metal  IS 
much  harder,  but  the  ductility,  a9  a 
rule,  falls  off.  On  annealing  such  a 
strained  metal  the  crystals  or  grains 
grow  with  distinct  polygonal  boun- 
daries and  are  generally  twinned,  the 
size  depending  on  the  time  and  tem- 
perature of  annealing,  the  amount  of 
work  the  metal  haa  undergone  and 
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upon  its  n  ngs-spctioTi.  The  strcn^^fh 
falls  off,  the  metal  becomes  compara- 
tively soft,  and  its  ductility  increases. 

The  recent  rcsearchca  of  Beilby 
{Jour.  Inst,  of  Metals,  VI,  5)  tend 
to  confirm  his  theory  that  cold  work- 
ing of  a  metal  produces  an  amorphous 
modification  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
slip-lines  and  slip-bands,  which  modi- 
fication is  harder  and  stronger  than 
the  original  crystalline  one.  Pveheat- 
inir  to  trmporrtf  nres  around  300  deg.  C. 
causes  the  traniiformation  from  amor- 
pboufl  to  crystalline  state.  Of  interest 
in  this  connection  is  Quincke's  hypoth- 
esis of  the  foam  structure  of  metals 
(Int.  ZeiUchr.  fur  Mctallographie, 
ni,  23),  and  Cohen's  views  on  the 
so-called  "strain  disease  of  metals" 
{ZeiUchr,  fUr  EUkiroohemie,  XIX, 
19). 

Fnsibllity  of  HstalL—The  melting 
points  of  metals  have  now  been  dc 


reaches  a  minimum  at  what  may  be 
called  the  complete  annealing  tem* 
perature  of  the  metal. 

Fnllowinrr  the  theory  that  amor- 
phous modifications  of  mcfuls  exist, 
when  a  metal  is  perfectly  annealed  it 
consists  of  an  uggrtgw  of  crystals 
surrounded  hy  a  '^tmn^  and  flexible 
ground  mass  or  cement  of  amorphous 
metal.  Then  the  amorphous  cement 
takes  up  the  elastic  defoTmationa» 
wliilo  the  crystals  yield  to  permanent 
deformations  by  slip-lines  and  slip* 
bands. 

Constitutioa  of  Alloys.— The  rapid 

advance  in  otir  knowledge  of  allnvs 
is  in  main  due  to  metallography,  lor 
most  of  the  binary  and  many  of  the 
ternary  alloys  the  complete  thermal 
diagrams  have  been  worked  out, 
whereby  we  see  the  relation  between 
temperature  and  composition  and  the 
liangcs  which  take  place  not  only 


termined  with  rrreat  accuracy  and  are  when  an  alloy  passes  from  the  liquid 


S'ven  by  Burgess  in  Circular  35  of 
e  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Hardness.  —  Much  confusion  exists 
as  to  the  hardness  of  metals,  because 
we  may  have  several  dilTcrent  kinds, 
such  as  resistance  to  scratching,  cut- 
ting, indentation,  permanent  deforma- 
tion, or  to  elastic  impact.  For  the 
measurement  of  indentation  hardness 
the  Brinell  machine  is  in  general  use, 
whereby  a  hardened  steel  ball,  usually 
10  inm.  in  diameter,  is  forcrd  into  the 
metal  under  a  load  of  3,000  kg.  for 
iron  and  steel,  or  500  kg.  for  softer 
metals,  and  the  hardness  number  cal- 
culated from  the  spherical  area  of  the 
depression  formed.  The  Shore  sclero- 
scope  measures  the  rebound  of  a  hard 
body  from  the  surfnf^p  of  the  metal  to 
be  tested  and  the  height  of  the  re- 
bound gives  the  measure  of  hardness. 
Bothox  the  (  instruments  are  used  t  > 
measure  tlie  dilTeronce  in  har(];ir"^  be- 
tween dilTcrcnt  mUals  and  also  of  the 
8ame  metal  after  different  mechanical 
and  heat  treatment. 

Galy-Ach<^  i  f'^vuc  dc  ifctallurgic, 
X,  585)  reviews  our  knowledge  of  the 
cold-working  of  metals.  Mechanical 
hardening  does  not  occur  until  the 
elastic  limit  has  been  reached  and 
permanent  deformation  takes  place. 
The  elastic  limit  is  raised  thereby  by 
an  amount  proportional  to  the  force 
producing  the  deformation.  Reheit 
log  decreases  the  hardness,  which 


to  the  solid  state,  but  also  in  the  solid 
condition. 

The  constitution  of  iron  and  steel 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  work, 
and  the  difl'erent  ideas  are  set  forth 
in  the  diagrams  of  Benedicks,  Goe- 
rens,  Upton,  and  KufT  fllowe,  Bull. 
Am,  Inst.  Min.  IJnfjrs..  1012,  p.  1181). 
Iron  is  capable  of  holding  1.7  to  2  per 
cent,  of  carbon  in  solid  solution  (aus> 
tenite),  but  with  fall  of  temperature 
this  solid  solution  tends  to  break 
down  into  pure  iron  (ferritc)  and 
carbide  of  iron  (eementite).  By  rapid 
cooling,  as  by  quenchinc,  much  nf  tho 
carbon  can  be  held  in  solution  and  the 
metal  is  hardmed  thereby.  Tempering 
tends  to  break  down  the  solid'SOlution 
austenite  into  transition  products, 
martensite,  troostitc,  sorbite,  etc.,  the 
constitution  of  which  continues  to  be 
I  source  of  mucb  work  and  discussion. 
\\  hen  there  is  more  than  two  per  cent, 
of  carbon  present  the  excess  is  found 
either  as  eementite  or  graphite,  de- 
pend in  nr  primarily  on  the  rate  of  frees- 
ing  and  cooling.  There  are  two  main 
theories.  The  one  states  that  we  have 
two  systems,  the  austenite-cementito 
or  mclastable,  the  austenite-graphite 
or  stable.  Goerens  thinks  that  all 
irons  freeze  as  austenite-cementite 
and  that  graphite  is  the  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  eementite. 

The  constitution  of  the  coppcr-zinc 
alloys  (brasses)  has  been  worked  out 
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by  Shepherd  and  hy  Carpenter  and 
their  tensile  strength  by  Lohr  {Jour. 
Ph^fBieal  C»«m.,  XVII,  1).  Up  to 
about  86  per  cent*  of  zinc  the  al- 
loT«^  nrc  homogenous  solid  solutions 
(alpha) ;  beyond  this  point  a  second 
solid  solution,  beta,  milcn  ita  appear- 
ance, and  at  47  per  cent,  zinc  the 
alloy  is  entirely  beta.  Carpenter 
{Jour.  Inst,  of  Metals,  VII,  70)  has 
shown  that  just  about  450  d^.  0.  the 
hein  tends  to  break  down  into  alphOf 
and  a  third  solid  solution,  gamma. 
The  maximum  strength  is  in  the  beta 
region  at  45  per  cent,  zinc  and  is 
wmt  31.7  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  copper-tin  nllovs  have  been 
wortced  out  by  Heycock  and  Neville 
and  bv  Shepherd,  and  a  new  trans- 
Ibrmation  in  the  solid  state  is  re- 
corded by  Hoyt  {Inst,  of  Mctalsi, 
Client  meeting,  1913),  Tliey  resemble 
the  brasses  in  tlmt  up  to  about  10 
per  cent,  of  tin  the  alloys  are  homo- 
peneous  solid  solutions,  but  when  the 
tin  is  increasrd  a  seeoiul  solid  solu- 
tion, beta,  comes  in;  this  beta  breaks 
down  into  alpha  and  a  third  aolid 
solution,  fjamma,  at  about  450  deg.  C. 
Hence  the  properties  of  the  brasses 
and  the  bronzes,  like  steel,  can  be  pro- 
foundly modided  hy  heat'treatment. 

German  silver  is  a  white  ductile 
fillny  containing  55  to  60  per  cent, 
copper,  15  to  20  per  cent,  nickel,  and 
20  to  30  per  eent.  sinc»  and  consists 
of  crj'stals  or  ^n^ina  of  a  single  solid 
solution.  Hudson  {Jour.  Inst,  of 
Metals,  IX,  109}  has  studied  the  effect 
of  annealing  and  found  that  one  hour 
at  800  deg.  C.  was  insufficient  to  get 
rid  of  the  "cored"  structure,  but  one 


mnnrrnnese  are  similar,  while  the  al- 
loys of  iron,  manganese,  and  copper 
are  somewhat  more  eomplieated  be- 
cause iron  and  copper  are  not  com- 
pletely soluble  in  each  other  in  the 
solid.  Hence  two  distinct  constitn- 
ents  are  found  in  many  of  the  alloya. 

Bosenhain  and  Archbutt  iProc.  In- 
sfifiifiov  Mech.  Engrs.,  1912,  319) 
have  worked  out  the  aluminium-zine 
diagram  together  with  the  pl^yaieal 
properties.  They  were  able  to  roll 
and  draw  an  alloy  with  25  per  cent, 
zinc.  An  alloy  with  25  per  cent,  zine 
and  three  per  cent,  copper  gave  a  hot- 
rolled  bar  with  30.0  tona  per  squar* 
inch  tensile  strength  and  an  elODgatiOB 
of  nofirly  17  per  cent. 

Magaetic  Permeability.  —  In  1^03 
Heussler  prepared  alloys  of  copper, 
manganese,  and  aluminium  and  found 
them  to  be  majnietic.  This  magnetism 
was  explained  by  a  ternary  compound. 
Ross  (TVofi^.  Faradaff  Boo.,  VTu,  IW) 
puts  forward  the  theory  that  the  al- 
loys consist  of  solid  solution*!  of  th« 
binarv  compounds  CuaAl  and  Mn«Al, 
but  Kosenbain  has  shown  that  iSbm 
alloys  of  aluminium  and 
alonp  are  stronjjly  magnetic. 

Electric  Conductivity.  —  The  Taria- 
tion  in  electric  conductivity  of  alloys 
is  at  once  made  dear  when  the  ther- 
mal dinrn"ani  is  considered.  Guert- 
ler's  work  {■/our.  Inst,  of  Metals,  VI, 
135)  shows  tliat  the  conductivity  of 
alloys  composed  of  solid  i^oIutioiM  or 
mechanical  mixtures  of  the  metals  in- 
creases as  the  temperature  rises,  while 
that  of  int€rmetailic  (impounds  de 
creases. 

Corrosion. — The  corrosion  of  'brass 


hour  at  900  d^.  C.  was  sufficient  to  i  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 


produce  a  homogeneous  aUoy. 

H.  S.  and  J.  S.  G.  Primrose  (Htd., 

15S)  subjected  Admiralty  pim  metal 
(copper  83,  tin  10,  zinc  2)  to  heat 
treatment  and  foimd  that  simple  an- 
nealing for  SO  minutes  at  700  deg.  C. 
gave  a  mnxmium  increase  in  strength 
and  elon«,r;iLjon,  and  the  homogeneity 
and  other  properties  were  improved. 

The  temaiy  alloys  of  nickel,  man* 
ganese,  and  copper  have  hern  found 
bv  Parravano  {Oazzetta  Chim.  Itnl., 
XLII,  ii,  307,  385,  613)  to  consist  of 
homogeneous  solid  solutions  and  het- 
erogeneous structure  in  these  allovs 
due  to   iinperfcot   diffusion.  The 


IS 


of  research.  Two  causes  have  heeo 
assigned.   First,  when  the  alloys  are 

composed  of  the  two  constituents 
alpha  and  J, eta,  there  is  a  difTerenee 
of  potential  between  the  two,  the  6et» 
becomes  the  anode  and  is  destroyed 
through  the  zinc  going  into  aolntiafi> 
leaving  a  porous  mass  of  copper  be- 
hind. Second,  when  the  alloy  ooa- 
sits  of  homogeneous  alpha,  a  dtlTer- 
ence  of  potential  may  be  set  up  by  ad- 
herent impurities  on  the  surfnor  nr  >»r 
strain,  and  corrosion  begins  through 
electrolysis.  When  onee  begun,  the 
presence  of  metallic  copper,  which  be- 
corTies  the  cathode  to  the  alph4^  solid 


ternary  alloys  of  iron,  nickel,  and  i  oiution,  hastens  the  corrosioxi* 
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MATHEMATICS 


£.  B.  Wilson 

Aaaiial   Prodnetioa.— Manj   per-,  est  to  teachers  in  tlie  bettor  gprade 

of  Iii^h  schools  and  to  undergradu- 
ate students.  Tho  Bulletin  is  of 
somewhat  general  nature,  containing 
some  original  articles,  many  book  re- 
views, and  personal  notes.  Tliis  year 
Prof,  M.  Bocher  (Harvard)  lirt??  re- 
tired from  the  position  of  editor-in- 
ehief  of  the  TranuaetionM ;  Prof.  Lu  B. 
Dickson  (Chicago)  succeeds  him. 
The  manapomcnt  of  the  Monthly  has 
been  completely  changed;  Prof.  H. 
E*  Slaught  (Chicago)  Iab  beat  made 
managing  editor  and,  with  the  co5p' 
eration  of  his  associates,  is  making 
a  strenuous  campaign  on  behalf  of 
the  enlarged  and  Improved  Monthly* 
Path  of  Fallinc  Bodies.— Sinoe  the 
tirac  of  Gauss  nv.<}  Laplace,  a  cen- 


sons  believe  that  mathematics  is  a 
d(  ad  Bcit-nce  and  that  the  mathe- 
matician, like  the  teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  does  but  go  over  accom- 
plishments of  the  past.  Even  those 
who  know  that  mathematical  doc- 
trines are  constantly  advancing  have 
often  but  a  email  idea  of  the 
amount  of  research  published.  The 
Jahrbuch  tiber  die  Fortschritte  der 
Mathemaiik  is  an  annual  publica- 
tion which  lists  all  the  titles  of 
mathematical  work  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  editors,  with  brief 
synopses  of  most  of  the  original 
sirticles.  So  large  is  the  tttwk  of  as* 
semblin^  the  material  that  this  au- 
thoritative  review  of  mathematical 


investigation  is  always  three  years  tury  ago,  the  aue&iion  of  the  path 
behind.  Volume  XLI»  covering  the  |  followed  !»*  a  body  falling  from  a 
year  1010,  ap|ieared  In  1013;  it  lists ,  moderate  height  above  the  surface 


about  3,700  title"  niid  contains  l,0o4 
pages,  exclusive  of  indices  and  prefa- 
tory matter. 

In  the  United  States  the  Trans- 
net  ions  of  the  Amcric^rn  Mathemati- 
cal Society,  the  Bulletin  of  tlic  So- 
ciety, the  American  Journal  of 
Mathematics,  the  AnnaU  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  yimcrican  Mathe- 
matical Monthlif,  nre  the  five  leid- 
ing  periodicals  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  mathematics;  they  print  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000  pages  annually. 
The  Tranmctions  and  the  Journal 
appeal  onlv  to  the  highly  trained 
professionu  mathematician  inter> 
ested  in  advanced  research.  Tlio 
Annals  aims  to  provide  material  in- 
telligible to  a  large  range  of  gradu- 
ate students  and  teaehers  of  ordinary 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematics. 
The  Mofifhly  is  still  less  technical 
lud  conUins  much  ika>%  is  pi  inter- 


of  tfie  pronnil  has  been  subject  to 
theoretical  and  experimental  inves- 
tigation.  A  body  released  at  a 
height  does  not  follow  an  exactly 
vertical  path;  for,  as  the  earth  turns 
on  its  axis,  a  point  such  as  tlie  top 
of  the  Eillel  tower,  being  farther 
than  the  base  from  the  aads.  and 
havinrj  the  same  angular  velocity  as 
the  i)ase,  is  moving  faster  than  the 
point  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ground 
immediately  beneath.  Hence  a  body 
released  from  the  top  has  an  easterly 
veh)eitv  in  excess  of  the  velocity  of 
the  point  vertically  underneath,  and 
consequently  falls  to  the  east  of  the 
vertical.  This  chief  part  of  the 
phenomenon  has  long  been  known 
both  theoretically  and  experiment- 
ally. The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  body  does  not  also  devi- 
ate slightly  either  to  the  north  or 
south.  The  earlier  mathematicians 
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found  a  slight  deviation  toward  the 
equator,  and  Bome  experimenters 
haTO  thought  they  eorroborated  thii 
finding,  though  many  persons  have 
felt  that  the  experimental  data  were 
insuHicient  to  establish  a  decile 
conclusion.  The  calculation  of  the 
deviation  has  to  be  effected  by  ap- 
proximation?, an  5^nUition  being 
too  intricate  for  even  modern  mathe- 
matical science.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  it  has  been  customary  to 
retain  only  the  expressions  for  tlie 
first  approximation,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  terms  expressing 
the  second  approximation  would  be 
insif^nificantly  small.  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward. President  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, has  treated  the  problem  in 
the  Aatronomieal  Journal  for  Aug.  4, 
1913,  taking  into  account  the  pre- 
viously neglected  terms  of  the  second 
order  which  he  finds  are  not  neg- 
ligible, and  has  shown  that  there  is 
an  appreciable  deviation  away  from 
the  equator.  (See  also  Satronomy, 
infra.) 

Origin  of  nanets.— Tn  the  Memoirt 

of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  XIV  (l«i3).  Prof. 
Percival  Lowell  (Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology)  discusses 
mathematically  the  "Origin  of  the 
Planets."  He  finds  that  each  planet 
has  formed  the  next  one  in  order 
outward  from  the  sun,  that  the  po- 
sitions of  the  planets  are  not  hap- 
hazard, and  that  the  sohir  .system 
forms  an  articulated  whole  evolved 
in  definite  -  order.  Theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  and  ex- 
planations of  its  evolution  into  its 
present  form  have  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  astronomer,  mathematician, 
and  the  general  public.  As  we  really 
arc  arquinntcd  only  with  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  system,  all  dis- 
cussions of  its  origin  are  largely 
bypotiietical  and  many  of  them  differ 
^Yidely  amonpr  thcm-sclves.  It  is  par- 
ticularly interesting;,  howe%'er,  to 
have  a  theory  developed  which  offers 
an  explanation  of  the  distribution  of 
the  planets  in  distance  from  the  sun. 

Theory  of  Relativity. — ^The  theory 
of  relativity  has  been  mentioned  in 
nil  previous  volumes  of  the  Yeab 
Book  (1910,  pp.  COl,  f.0'2;  1911,  pp. 
567,  rr?2:  1012,  p.  658).  A  techni- 
cal mathematical  treatment  of  the 


subject  has  been  given  by  Professors 
E.  B.  Wilson  and  G.  N.  Lewis  ( Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Tedmology) 
with  the  aid  of  four-dimensiosal  mtt- 

Kiiclidean  space  and  a  vector  analy- 
sis appropriate  thereto  {Proc,  Am. 
Acad,  of  Arts  mtd  Beimee»,  XLTIII, 
pp.  389-507).  The  originator  of  the 
theory,  Prof.  A.  Einstein  (Zurich) 
now  comes  forward  with  a  modifica- 
tion or  generalization  of  the  theory 
(A.  Einstein  and  M.  Grossmann,  Knt- 
vurf  eincr  vcrallgcmcincrtcn  Rt!>j- 
tivitfifsthcnrie  und  etner  Thcorie  dcr 
(havitalion,  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1913)  framed  so  as  to  include  a 
theory  of  gravitation.  In  the  older 
tlieory  a  ray  of  light  travelling  ia 
free  space  pur&ued  a  straight  path 
with  constant  velocity;  in  the  newer 
theory  the  rav  is  attracted  bv  rr'at- 
ter  so  that  a  ray  passing  near  the 
sun  would  have  its  direction  bent 
inward  toward  the  sub«  the  veloeitj 
increasing  during  approach  to  the 
sun  and  decreasing  during  retreat. 
In  the  older  theory  energy  was  pos- 
sessed of  inertia,  that  is,  of  mass;  in 
the  newer  theory  energy  is  assigned 
another  attribute  of  ordinary  mass, 
namely,  the  power  to  attract  other 
mass  and  to  be  attracted  1^  il  (See 
also  XXVI,  Phusiet,) 

Foundation  of  Mathematics  in 
Logic— The  attempt  of  the  pure 
mathematieian  ia  ever  to  reaen  a 
greater  degree  of  rigor  In  bis  demon- 
st rations,  a  grrnter  d^'gree  of  cer- 
tainty for  his  propositions.  This  led 
during  the  last  century  to  the  arith« 
meticization  of  mathematics,  that  is, 
to  the  attempt  to  lay  the  ultimate 
foundations  of  mathematical  science 
in  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  in- 
tegers of  arithmetie,  which  are  prob- 
ably as  well  known  ns  any  mathe- 
matical objects.  Later  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  go  further  bade 
and  to  found  mathematics  upon  the 
very  laws  of  logic.  This  programme 
has  been  systematically  carried  out 
by  B.  Russell  and  A.  N.  Whitehead 
in  their  three-volume  work  IViiiei]»la 
Mathematica  (Cambridge  University 
Press).  The  work  is  very  technical 
and  diilicult  reading,  and  most 
mathematicians  will  De  content  to 
admire  it  without  going  quite  SO 
(U^eply  into  f}ir  fundan^cnf nl-  as  far 
as  their  own  work  is  concerned. 
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ASTBONOMY 


HniBT  N0BBI8  RIXB8IUL 


The  prcicpt  tnnimairy  deals  neees- 

sarily  with  the  published  work  of 

the  year,*  and  hence,  in  many  eases 
when  the  reduction  of  observations  is 
laboriom,  with  ohsenrations  of  the 
previome  year. 

Observatories  and  Instruments, — 
The  great  tower  telescope  of  the 
Solar  Observatory  on  Mount  Wilson 
is  now  completed,  and  gives  very 
eatisfactory  results.  The  ligurin;,'  of 
the  mirror  for  the  100-in.  reflector 
oi  the  same  observatory  is  in  prog- 
rasy  and  the  chief  difTiculties  01  the 
problon  fleem  to  have  been  overcome. 
A  reflector  of  six-foot  aperture  i^« 
planned  for  the  new  observatory 
which  the  Canadian  GoTemment  pro- 
poses to  erect  in  British  Columbia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  completion 
of  some  of  the  large  refractors  now 
under  eonstmction  has  been  very 
Mriously  delayed  by  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  Buitable  disks  of 
glass  for  the  objectives. 

Longftnde  and  Time.— A  prelimi- 
mary  determination  of  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  Paris  and  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  by  means  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  has  been  made  by  French 
astronomers,  with  very  encouraging 
results,  the  transmission  time  of  the 
signals  across  the  Atlantic  being 
only  0.03  sec  (C.  R.,  CLVII,  165). 
An  extensiTe  series  of  observations 
for  the  same  purpose  is  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  winter  of  1013-14. 
Any  observatory  within  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  Washington  may  de» 
terminc  its  longitude  at  the  same 
time  hy  u«ing  these  radio-signals. 
Standard  time,  in  three  zones,  three, 


*  Refercncrs  to  porlodlrala  are  given 
under  the  (oUovviDg  at)breviatioDs : 

A.  J..  Attronomical  Journal,  Albany. 

A.  A9tronomitoK9  Vachriohtent 

Kiel. 

Ap.  J.,  Asirophysical  Journal,  Chlcaffo. 

C.  R.,  Compter  Rendus  dc  I'Acadcniie 
4€»  Science!*,  Paris. 

If.  N.,  Monthly  Noticca  of  the  Royal 
Attrouomiral  Society,  London. 

VJ8.,  ViertrlidhrsHohritt  dCT  AstrOttO- 
mUchen  GrHcllsrhnft. 

The  Roman  numerals  denote  volumes  : 
the  Arabic  numerals  paprf^s.  except  In 
refort'iins    til    AHironoinisrhc  Xachrlch- 

ttn,  where  they  denote  Individual  num.* 
Krs  of  tlie  periodical. 


four  and  five  hours  dow  of  Green- 
wich, has  been  adopted  in  Brazil. 

The  Sun.— The  solar  surface  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  very  quiet^ 
and  on  most  days  no  spots  were  vis- 
ible. Most  of  the  few  spots  observed 
were  in  low  latitudes,  but  small 
groups  appeared  about  30  dcg.  north 
and  south  of  the  solar  equator,  the 
preeurson  of  the  new  <sycle  of  activ- 
ity now  conniicncing.  Halo  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  absence  of 
local  disturbances  to  detect  and  in- 
vestigate the  general  magnetic  field 
of  the  sun.  The  existence  of  a  strong 
magnetic  field  in  sun  spots  i?  provo'l 
by  the  breaking  up  of  certain  luica 
in  the  spectrum  into  doublets,  whose 
components  are  circularly  polarized 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  by 
placing  a  Nicol  prism  and  a  quarter- 
wave  plate  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the 
spectrograph,  either  one  of  them  can 
bo  extinguished  at  will.  With  a 
weak  magnetic  field  the  components 
would  not  be  separated;  but  with 
the  apparatus  just  described  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  of  the  broad- 
ened line  may  be  extinguished,  caus- 
ing a  shift  in  its  apparent  position 
to  the  right  or  the  left  in  successive 
strips  of  spectrum  photograplu '1  on 
the  same  plate.  Displacements  of 
this  character  have  been  observed  in 
the  case  of  several  faint  lines  of  iron 
and  nickel.  They  are  excessivrly 
small  (0.0015  Angstrom  unit),  so 
that  very  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
to  eliminate  all  errors  of  observation. 
The  observed  displacements  arc  of 
opposite  sign  in  opposite  hemispheres 
of  the  sun,  and  reach  a  maximum 
value  at  about  45  def(.  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  as  they  should  thro- 
retically  do  if  arising  from  a  general 
ma^etic  field  of  the  sun.  The  mag- 
netic polee  of  the  sun  appear  to  m 
at  or  near  the  poles  of  rotation, 
and  the  north  magnetic  pole  lies 
near  the  north  pole  of  the  sim.  A 
first  approximation  for  the  vertical 
intensitjf  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the 
poles  IS  50  gausses.  (Ap.  J., 
XXXVIII,  27). 

St.  John,  studying  the  radial  mo* 
tiona  In  mm  apota  diaoorered  hj 
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Evershed  in  inO[),  has  shown  that  in 
the  lower  layers  of  the  sun's  visihle 
atmosphere  there  is  an  outward  flow 
of  matorial  from  the  spot,  while  in 
tho  highest  layers  the  dow  is  inward, 
the  rate  of  motion  varying  from  one 
kilometer  per  second  outward  in  the 
lowest  layers  to  1.5  km.  inward  at 
the  top.  A  sun  spot  mair  be  com- 
pared with  a  terrestrial  tornado, 
■sen  from  above  the  clouds.  There 
is  a  whirling  upward  rush  of  ma- 
terial in  the  deep-seated  layers, 
which  at  the  Tisiblo  surfaoe  spreads 
out  radially  with  rapidly  decreasing 
velocity.  The  inward  motion  in  the 
higliest  layers  is  a  secondary  effect 
(Ap.  J„  XXXVII.  822). 

Abbot,  summarizine  the  results  of 
eiprht  years*  work  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Astrophysicai  Observatory  in 
Volume  III  of  its  Annals,  gives  the 
value  of  the  solar  constant  of  radia- 
tion as  1  !>'^2  eal.  per  square  centi- 
meter per  minute  i  that  is,  the 
energy  in  a  beam  of  sonlight,  outside 
our  atmosphere,  of  this  cross  section 
would  sullice  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  cne  granuue  of  water  at  the  rate 
of  1.032  deg.  C.  per  minute,  and  that 
in  a  beam  one  me?(  r  -quare  would 
be  equivalent  to  1.8  h.  p.  Simul- 
taneous measurements  at  stations  in 
California  and  Algeria  seem  to  prove 
eonclusively  that  the  radiation  of 
the  sun  is  subject  to  a  variation, 
occurring  irregularly  in  periods  of  a 
wedc  or  ten  days*  whose  Ouctuations 
are  iTrejrular  in  mopnitude,  but  u?u- 
allj  within  the  range  of  seven  per 
eent.  It  appears  also  that  the  sun 
sends  us  most  heat  when  sun  spots 
are  most  numerous,  the  solar  constant 
increasing  by  0.07  cal.  when  the  sun 
apot  numbers  increase  by  100  units, 
which  is  ahout  the  usunl  chanj^e  from 
minimum  to  maximum.  From  the 
distribution  of  energy  among  the 
different  wave  lengths  in  the  solar 
fiprctrum,  Ahhot  concludes  that  the 
effective  absolute  temperature  of  the 
radiating  layers  of  its  surface  great- 
ly exceeds  6*000  deg.  C.  and  may  cx> 
cccd  7,000  deg. 

Eclipses. — The  three  partial  solar 
eclipses,  and  two  total  lunar  eclipses 
of  the  year  were  of  little  importance. 
Many  observations  of  the  solar 
ccTip=e  of  April  17,  1912,  were  pub- 
lished during  dealing  largely 


witii  the  profile  of  the  moon's  limb 
and  the  track  of  the  shadow  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  Earth.— The  variations  of  lati- 
tufic  in  showed  a  range  of  about 

0".or),  a  decrease  from  that  of  HUi, 
but  with  little  further  diminu* 
tion  during  the  year  {A.  ^^,  4fiG5), 
Those  for  1913  will  not  be  computed 
until  the  middle  of  1914.  Ha^en  has 
continued  his  study  of  experimental 
proofs  of  the  earth's  rotation,  tisinj 
Atwood's  machine  (two  unequal 
weights  connected  by  a  wire  paasins 
over  a  pulley ) ,  to  study  the  eastward 
deviation  of  fnllin;]^  bo*He3.  The  top 
of  a  tower,  being  farther  from  the 
earth's  eenter  than  the  bottom,  is 
carried  eastward  faster  the  earth's 
rotation.  A  falling  body  retains 
this  more  rapid  eastward  motion,  and 
strikes  the  floor  to  the  east  of  a 
plumbline  hung  from  its  original  po- 
sit inn.  With  a  fall  of  75  ft,  the  ob- 
serve*!  deviation  was  QJQO  mm., 
agreeing  with  theory  within  one  per 
(•(  lit.  ^^'^odward,  discussing  the  theo- 
ry of  sucli  expt  riments  (.4.  J.,  651), 
concludes  tiiat  in  addition  to  the 
eastward  deviation  there  should  be  a 
smaller  one  away  from  the  rquntor, 
to  the  north  in  northern  latitudes. 
(See  also  ilathematics,  supra.) 

Fabry  and  T^uisson  have  shown 
that  the  abrupt  termination  -if  the 
Holar  spectrum  toward  the  ultra- 
violet at  about  \3000  is  probably  due 
to  the  absorption  of  the  light  beyond 
this  limit  hy  orone  in  the  nppfr 
layers  of  tite  earth's  atmosphere 
(C.       CLVI,  782). 

The  great  eruption  of  Mt.  Katroai 
in  Ab^ka  {A.  Y.  B.,  1012,  p.  612) 
filled  the  upper  air  with  fine  dust, 
which  took  montha  to  settle,  and 
spread  all  over  the  world.  The  effeat 
of  this  upon  climate  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Abbot  and  Fowle  (SmitJ^ 
son,  Uiae.  Coll.,  LX,  No.  29)  and  by 
Humphreys  {Jour.  Franklin  Inst., 
CLXXVI,  131).  The  amount  of  solar 
heat  which  directly  reached  the  earth's 
surface  was  diminished  about  20  per 
cent,  by  the  volcanic  ha^e.  After  al- 
lowance for  the  increased  brisrhtness 
of  the  sky,  there  remains  a  net  loss 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  heat  ayailabla 
to  warm  the  earth.  If  such  a  change 
should  be  permanent,  it  would  be 
enough  to  bring  on  a  sew  glacial 
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period;  but  the  dust  soon  settled,  and 
the  actuftl  lowering  of  temperature 

amounted  to  only  about  half  a  de- 
gree C.  All  the  most  remarkable 
cold  seasons  since  1750  seem  to  be 
similarly  related  to  great  yolcaaie 
outLreak').  The  relation  between  the 
"dry  fog"  of  17S3  and  the  en>?uinn: 
severe  winter  was  noticed  at  the 
time  by  Franklin.  (See  also  XXV, 
Meteorology  and  Olimatology.) 

The  Planets. — Lau,  discussing  in 
detail  the  surface  markings  of  Jupi- 
ter (A,  y.,  4673 >,  ixplaini  the  white 
spots  often  seen  as  clouds  covering 
the  sites  of  eruptions  of  mntrrin! 
from  the  heated  interior.  The  erup- 
tive products,  after  cooling  down, 
drift  oft  to  the  eastward,  and  form 
the  conspicuous  dark  belts.  Barnard, 
visually  observing  Phoebe,  the  faint 
outer  satellite  of  Saturn,  estimates 
it  as  of  the  fourteenth  magnitude, 
much  brighter  than  had  previously 
been  supposed  {A.  N.,  45(il).  Pis- 
tenpart  discusses  the  observations  of 
the  occultation  of  a  seventh  magni- 
tude star  by  Jupiter's  third  satellite, 
as  seen  from  various  stations  in  Chile. 
From  the  duialiuus  of  occultation, 
ranging  from  2m.  to  4m.  348., 
the  positions  of  the  observers,  and 
the  Known  rate  of  motion  of  the 
satellite,  he  concludes  that  the  satci* 
lite  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  the 
equatorial  diameter  being  4,660  miles, 
and  the  polar  4,270,  both  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  values  derived 
from  micrometrie  measures.  The  tx- 
eel  lent  series  of  observations  of  the 
Fatollite  of  Neptune  at  the  TT.  S. 
Jsavai  ObservaU)ry  have  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  diKovery  of  new  asteroids  con- 
tinues unabated,  hut  they  are  often 
insuthcicntly  observed.  Cohn  {A.  A'., 
4688)  lists  the  elements  of  21  of  these 
little  bodies,  discovered  between  July, 
1912,  and  July,  1913,  for  which  trust- 
worthy orbits  could  be  computed,  rais- 
ing the  whole  number  to  754.  Five  of 
these  had  been  diaeorered  and  ob- 
served in  previous  years,  one  of  tlirm 
twice  over,  in  1907' and  1009,  but  ti<e 
observations  then  secured  were  insuf- 
ficient for  the  oomputation  of  an 
orbit.  Five  other  planets,  supposed 
to  be  new  discoveries,  were  found  to 
be  identical  with  previously  knowTi 
asteroids  which,  owing  to  perturbsp 


tions  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  or 
to  errors  in  the  assumed  orbital  ele- 
ments, were  not  in  their  predicted 
places.  Bailey,  from  photometric 
observations,  found  the  range  of  var- 
iability in  the  light  of  iSos  to  be 
from  0.5  to  0J9  magnitudes,  and  de* 
tected  regular  variations  of  smaller 
amount  in  the  light  of  five  other 
asteroids,  the  periods  of  Tariatlon^ 
which  are  all  short,  being  presum* 
ably  identical  with  the  times  of  ro- 
tation of  these  planets. 

C(Mnet8.^Tlio  llrBt  comet  to  be  dis- 
covered in  1913,  called  therefore 
r-met  1913a,  was  seen  by  Schau- 
muiise  at  Nice  on  May  6.  It  was 
then  almost  at  the  point  of  its  orbit 
nearest  to  the  sun  (perihelion), 
which  it  passed  on  ■>Tny  15,  at  a 
distance  of  1.45  times  the  radius  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  Its  orbit  is  ufc 
least  approximately  parabolic,  the 
inclination  of  its  pin  no  to  that  of  the 
ecliptic  beinjr  28  deg.,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  retrograde,  i.e.,  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets.  By  tlic  end  of  August 
it  was  almost  out  of  sijjht.  Comet 
ID  13b,  discovered  by  Metculf  at  South 
Hero,  Vt.,  on  September  1,  appears 
to  have  also  a  nearly  parabolic  orbit, 
with  perihelion  passage  on  Sept.  14, 
at  a  distance  of  1.36,  and  retrograde 
motion.  Like  the  preceding,  it  was 
visible  in  a  small  telescope.  Comet 
1913c,  discovered  hy  Neujniin  at 
Simeis,  Russia,  on  iSepL  3,  was  at 
first  reported  as  an  asteroid,  and  pre* 
sented  a  very  peculiar  appearance, 
havin;?  a  sharp  st^dlar  nucleus  of 
magnitude  11.5,  and  a  very  faint 
nebulosity  on  the  following  sidsw  Its 
orbit  is  certainly  elliptic,  with  a  pe* 
riod  of  about  18  years,  a  perihelion 
distance  of  1.54,  and  an  inclination 
of  16* 

Comet  1913d,  discovered  by  Dolavan 
at  La  Plata,  Argentina,  on  Sept.  2'J, 
was  recognized  at  once  as  the  rctuiu 
of  Westphal's  Comet  of  1852.  This 
comet  was  observed  for  six  months 
in  1852-3  and  showed  a  clearly  ellip- 
tic orbit,  the  computed  period  being 
61.7  years,  with  an  uncertainty  of  leas 
than  a  year*  The  actual  period  dur- 
ing the  revolution  now  completed 
was  61.121  years.  The  perihelion 
distance  is  1.25  times  the  earth's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  the  aphelion 
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distance  30.0  times,  very  nearly  that 
of  Kcptune.  Owing  to  the  high  in- 
clination of  the  orbit  (41  deg.)  and 
the  position  of  the  line  of  nodes, 
however,  the  comet  is  more  tlian  10 
units  south  of  the  plane  of  Neptune's 
orbit  when  at  aphelion,  and  can 
BCFcr  come  anywhere  near  H,  though 
it  may  approach  within  a  distance 
of  0.5  of  the  earth,  0.2  of  Mars,  and 
0.16  of  Jupiter.  At  the  present  re- 
turn, the  comet  passed  perihelion  on 
Kov.  17,  1013,  and  was  placpd,  rela- 
tively to  the  earth,  in  a  very  favorable 
position  for  observation.  In  1852, 
when  conditions  were  about  equally 
good,  it  was  of  niapnitude  4.5  when 
brightest,  easily  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  had  a  tail  about  a  degree  in 
length. 

Coinot  1913e,  discovered  by  Zinner 
at  iiuuiberg  on  Oct.  23,  proved  to  be 
»  return  of  the  third  comet  of  1900, 
who-c  p-riod  is  0.40  yeiirs.  Tt  was 
visible  in  a  small  tck'scopc,  but  moved 
rapidlv  southward,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  sight  from  northern  observatories. 

The  Stars:  Parallaxes. — Important 
series  of  parallax  determinations 
have  been  published  by  Chase  and 
Smith,  of  ^ale,  by  Abetti,  who  ob- 
served at  lleidrllM^rg,  and  by  Slociim. 
from  photographs  taken  with  the 
great  Yerkes  telescope.  The  Yale  ob- 
servers find  that  the  fourtii  magni- 
tude star  Kpsilon  Eridani  is  one  of 
our  nearest  neighbors  in  space,  with 
a  parallax  of  0''.3I,  and  a  dis- 
tance of  10  light  years,  or  about  700,- 
000  t'.mvH  that  of  the  sun.  Slocum 
finds  that  the  new  star  in  Gemini, 
like  that  in  Iiacerta,  it  enormously 
distant,  probably  many  hundred 
light  years. 

Proper  Motions. — Charlier,  discuss- 
ing the  motions  of  the  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  (J/.  LXXIII, 
4^0).  eonrludes  that  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  stars  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  magnitudes  is  29,000,000 
times  tJiat  of  tlie  sun.  or  440  lipht- 
yoarp,  and  fnuls  that  the  di'^tributinn 
of  the  real  motions  of  the  stars  in 
space  is  more  closely  represented  by 
tiie  "ellipsoidal"  hypothesis  of 
Echwnri'^<child  than  by  Kapteyn's 
hypothesis  of  two  intermingling 
streams  of  stars.  Dyson  finds  for  the 
stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude 
within  nine  d^ees  of  the  pole  a 


mean  distance  of  1,200  light-years; 
more  than  05  oer  cent,  of  these  stars 
are  brighter  tnan  the  sun  (if. 
LXXIII.  334). 

Radial  Velocities. — Campbell  gives 
the  radial  velocities  of  015  stars,  thus 
completing  the  publication  of  the  ex- 
tremely laborious  and  important 
work  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  this 
subject  up  to  date.  Plummer,  dis- 
cussing tne  motions  of  the  whits 
stais,  of  spectral  classes  B  and  A, 
linds  tliat  their  real  motions  are  very 
nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  computes  the  dis- 
tances and  brightnoss  of  msny  stsrs 
(J/,  .v.,  LXXIII,  450,  etc.). 

Double  Stars. — The  discovery  of 
new  pairs  proceeds  spsce.  Aiticen's 
last  list  raises  the  number  discovered 
by  him  at  the  Lick  Observatory  to 
2, GOO.  One  of  these  pairs  has  com- 
pleted a  revolution  since  its  d!seov>- 
(-ry,  and  Aitken  computes  an  orbit 
from  his  o^vn  observations,  the  period, 
12.1  years,  being  the  shortest  so  far 
found,  with  two  exceptions. 

Spectroscopy. — ^Fowler  has  succeed* 
rd  in  producing  in  the  laboratory, 
by  passing  a  powerful  disruptive  dis- 
charge through  a  Tseuum  tube  con- 
taining  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
helimn,  tlie  series  of  lines  observed 
by  Pickering  in  1896  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  star  (  Puppis,  and  supposed 
by  him  to  be  due  to  hydrogen  under 
(wcpptional  conditions  of  luminous 
excitation;  and  also  two  other  series 
of  lines  (most  of  which  lie  far  In 
the  ultra-violet),  one  of  which  coin- 
cides with  the  "principal  series"  of 
hydrogen  lines  whose  existence  was 
predicted  on  theoretical  grounds  1^ 
Rydborg.  The  first  line  of  this  series 
is  a  conspicuous  bright  line  in  the 
spectrum  of  (  Puppis  and  certain 
other  stars  {M.  N.,  LXXIII,  62).  In 
n  later  paper  Fowler  shows  that  the 
strong  line  at  wave-length  4,481, 
characteristic  of  the  spark  spectrum 
of  magnesium,  is  also  the  first  mem- 
ber of  a  similar  series  of  lines.  The 
important  studies  of  the  behavior  of 
the  lines  of  iron,  titanium,  etc.,  un- 
der varying  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pres-^uro  in  the  source  of  light 
have  been  continued  at  Mount  Wil- 
son, with  very  Taluable  results. 
Nicholson  shows  that  most  of  tlis 
lines  of  unJmown  origiii  In  ths  ipse* 
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in  of  the  solar  corona  and  of  the 

gascou<^  nebulae  can  be  accounted  for 
theoreticaUy  by  the  electrical  vibra- 
tions of  very  simply  constituted 
atoms,  and  Bohr,  employing  the  new 
theories  of  radiation,  shows  tliat  the 
lijdrogen  series  may  be  similarly  ex* 
plainea. 

The  system  of  classifying  stellar 
spectra  which  has  been  di-vtlopeJ  at 
the  Harvard  Observatory  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  International  Union  for 
Solar  Research  for  general  u^^\  pend- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  definitive  clas- 
eincation.  According  to  this  system, 
the  six  principal  types  of  stellar 
spectra  are  denoted  by  the  letters 
B,  A,  F,  G,  K  ami  M,  and  interme- 
diate classes  liy  the  "decimnl  nota- 
tion;** for  exauiple,  a  spt'ctrum  half 
way  between  the  B  and  A  types  is 
callfd  V.r>A.  or  simply  B5.  Eberhard 
and  8ch\v;ir7.srhil(l  lliid  that  the  H 
and  K  lined  of  caleiuni  are  reversed, 
(bright),  in  the  spectra  of  Arctunts 
and  some  other  stars  of  class  K, 
which  in  this  respect,  as  in  f»omp 
otliers,  resemble  the  spectra  of  sun 
Spots. 

stellar  Tamperatures.;— Rosenberg, 

from  the  distribution  of  enerpy 
among  the  ditferent  wave  ieugtlis  in 
ilie  spectra  of  some  60  stars,  deduces 
the  effective  temperatures  of  their 
surfaces,  finding,  like  previous  ob- 
servers, a  steady  decrease  in  tem- 
perature from  class  B  to  class  M. 
The  range  of  his  computed  values, 
from  40.000  th-^.  for  e1n«5<;  B  to  2.n00 
fh'^.  for  class  INI.  i=»,  liowever,  much 
greater  than  that  loimd  by  some 
earlier  obaenrers  {A,  N.,  4621). 

Spectroscopic  Bi]Urie8.^The  rate 
of  di?covery  of  these  interesting  sys- 
tems still  far  exceeds  that  at  which 
the  necessary  observations  for  the 
eomputation  of  their  orbits  can  l>e 
secured.  Among  tho?e  \vli(i^^c  orbits 
have  been  computed  may  be  noticed 

L'rsae  Majoris,  with  the  unusually 
long  period  of  4.15  years,  and  RR 
Lyme,  with  the  very  short  period  of 
13  hours  (see  infra). 

Bclopolsky  finds  that  in  the  spec- 
trum of  a  Canum  Venaticorum  cer- 
tain lines  vary  ;;reatly  in  intensity, 
with  a  period  of  5.5  da3'3,  while  the 
rest  are  unaltered.  The  variable 
lines  show  periodic  changes  in  radial 
Tdodi^y  WAlle  the  others  do  not 


The  cause  of  these  singular  pbsiuilll* 
ona       not  yet  understood. 

Photometry,  —  Parkhurst,  in  his 
Ycrkcs  Aciinomctnj,  gives  measure* 
meats  of  the  brightness  of  some  GOO 
>tar3  within  17  deg.  of  the  North 
Polf.  TTiade  photo(.'raphically,  both  on 
orujnaiy  plates  (that  is,  with  violet 
light)  and  on  isochromatic  plates* 
using  a  color  screen  transmitting 
yellow  and  green  light.  The  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  brightness  of  a  star 
measured  in  these  two  ways  gives  an 
accurate  measure  of  its  color.  The 
sptctra  of  tlie  stars  were  also  photo- 
graphed, and  the  relation  between  the 
^color  index''  just  described  and  the 
class  of  spectnim  <l>  t<  rmlned,  with 
results  agreeing  well  with  tliose  of 
other  observers.  If  two  stars  of 
spectra  A  and  M  appear  equally 
bright  to  the  eye,  or  on.  the  iso> 
chromatic  plates,  lb"  f^Tnifr  will  ap- 
pear four  tinies  us  i)ri^ht  us  the  other 
on  the  ordinary  plates.  (Ap»  J,, 
XXXVI.  169)* 

Variable  Stars.— One  hundred  and 
thirteen  new  variable  stars  whose 
changes  in  brightness  have  been  con* 
flrmra  by  independent  obeenrationa 
Iiavc  received  definitive  names  be- 
tween June.  1912,  and  June,  1913. 
Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
theory  of  stellar  variation.  In  the 
case  of  the  eclipsing  variables,  which 
are  usually  of  constant  brightness 
but  lose  light  at  r^ular  intervals 
owing  to  the  interposition  of  a 
fainter  companion,  the  theory  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state.  Shapley.  us- 
ing the  methods  devised  by  Russell, 
has  worlced  out  the  orbits  of  87  such 
systems.  His  principal  conclusions 
are:  It  is  usually  certain,  and  al- 
ways probable,  that  the  eclipsing 
companion  has  some  light  of  its  own. 
For  the  most  accurately  observed 
systems,  tlu'ie  is  definite  evidence 
that  the  stars  appear  bri^'liier  nt  the 
centers  of  tlieir  disks  thuu  at  the 
edges,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sun. 
Tn  many  cases  the  two  stars  of  a 
pair  keep  always  the  same  faces  to- 
ward one  another,  and  are  elungated 
into  ellipsoids  by  their  mutual  at- 
trnetion,  the  e{T«'ct  beinj;  greater  the 
nearer  tiiey  are  to^'ether.  The  faint 
companion  is  often  larger  than  its 
brighter  primary,  and,  when  its  color 

known,  it  auo  redder  and  presuni' 
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Ablj  colder,  but  nevertheless  it  is  al- 
Bioft  certainly  mnelt  leee  dense.  All 

Iwt  one  of  thk  87  stars  are  less  dense 
than  the  sun,  the  white  stars,  of 
epectra  B  and  A,  having  usually  den- 
eltiei  from  ime-Hiitk  to  one^flltieth 
that  of  tile  sun,  while  the  Tellow 
stars,  of  spectra  F,  G  and  K,  fall  iuto 
two  groups,  one  about  half  as  dense 
M  tbe  fun,  and  the  other  of  ex- 
tremely low  density. 

The  Coplieiil  variables,  which  chang^e 
regularly  and  continuously  in  bright- 
ness in  a  manner  not  expUeable  by 
eclipses,  are  still  a  great  puzzle.  It 
is  known  that  they  are  very  rcmotf», 
are  really  of  great  brightness  (sev- 
eral hundred  timet  that  of  the  sun), 
resemble  the  lun  in  spectrum,  and 
pre  all  spectroscopic  binaries,  the 
time  of  maximum  brightness  bein;^ 
always  the  same  as  that  when  the 
Star  ie  approaching  us  most  rapidly, 
and  the  minimum  coinciding  with  the 
most  rapid  rec«'ssion.  Kicss,  study- 
ing the  star  i(K  Lyrue,  which  in  its 
very  short  period  of  13h.  37m.,  and 
other  oliaraeteriKtics  of  its  variation 
resembles  the  variable  stars  which  oc- 
cur in  certain  star  clusterd,  finds  it 
to  be  a  spectroscopic  binary  with  the 
topical  Crplu'id  characteristics.  Lu- 
dendorll  }jri«  shown  that  the  obscr\'ed 
ranges  in  radial  velocity  and  in  light 
variation  amon^  these  stars  are  very 
nearly  proportional  to  one  another. 
Liiizet  develops  a  theory  of  their 
variation,  assuming  that  the  princi- 
pal star  of  each  system  is  brighter  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  ro- 
tatef»,  not  iiniformlv,  but  so  that  the 
bright  side  always  faces  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  orbital  motion.  There 
remain,  however,  many  unexplained 

Star  Clusters  and  Nebulae. — Adams 
and  Van  Maancn  find  that  nine  of 
the  brighter  stars  in  the  great  clus- 
ter in  Persona  are  all  approaching  . 
us  at  the  unusually  rapid  rate  of 
43  km.  per  second.  The  proper  mo- 
tions of  these  stars  are  very  small, 
and  the  distance  of  the  cluster  prob- 
ably very  great  Schwarzschild  finds 
a  sitrnlar  ri  riiniiinity  of  radial  veloc- 
ity amung  lixc  biigblur  stars  of  the 


Prssepe  cluster  in  Cancer,  which  are 
receding  from  ut  at  the  rate  of  S6 

1cm.  per  second.  These  stars  have 
small  but  equal  proper  motions,  and 
appear  to  be  te-a veiling  in  space  in 
almost  the  same  direetioo  ana  at  al- 
most the  same  rate  as  the  Hyades 
cluster,  in  which  case  their  distance 
from  us  must  be  about  500  light- 
years. 

Path  finds  that  the  spectra  of  a 

number  of  globular  star  clusters  aia 
intermediate  between  those  of  Pro> 
cyon  and  the  stm;  and  that  those  of 

the  Andromeda  nebula  ax  I  <  f  some 
tbis,  finding  also  bright  lines  in  the 
solar  type,  which  indicates  that  they 
are  really  vast  clusters  of  stars  re- 
Bcmbling  the  sun.  Wolf  confirms 
this,  finding  also  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  Andromeda  nebula, 
and  a  faint  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  great  nebula  in  Orion  whose  exist- 
ence has  been  predicted  theoretically 
by  Nicholson. 

Slipher  finds  that  the  spectrum  of 
the  faint  streaky  nebulosity  in  the 
Pleiades  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  of 
the  brighter  stars  of  the  cluster, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  tnis  nebula 
consists  of  some  sort  of  dust  or  fog, 
an<!  sbines  bv  reflected  light.  TT-^rtz- 
sprung  strongly  confirms  this  theory 
by  measuring  the  brightness  of  this 
nebula  at  several  points  and  finding 
that  it  is  only  from  four  to  one  per 
cent,  as  bright  as  a  white  screen  il- 
luminated by  the  light  of  the  stars 
would  be.  He  estimates  the  dittanea 
of  the  Pleiades  as  300  light-years 
and  shows  that  the  total  mass  of  the 
dust  clouds  need  not  exceed  that  of 
the  sun.    {A.  N,,  4670.) 

Path  finds  that  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  of  several  regions  of  the  "Milky 
Way  is  of  the  soiar  type,  indicating 
that  the  multitude  of  very  faint 
stars,  from  which  most  of  tho  liglit 
I  comes,  are  yellow,  though  the  brighter 
ones  are  well  known  to  be  white 
{Ap.J.,  XXXVI,  302 ) .  Slipher,  from 
four  plates  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
Andromeda  nebula,  finds  thai  H  ia 
approaching  iis  with  the  enormous 
rndial  velocity  of  300  kiiomctrM  per 
bucond. 
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8U>HBT  POWEH8* 

International  Geological  Congress.^ 
The  moet  important  geological  event 
of  the  year  was  the  twelfth  session  of 

the  Internationa]  Ccolon^u  al  Congress, 
trhich  convened  at  iuronto,  Aug.  7  to 
14.  The  meeting  was  precede  and 
followed    by    excursions  throughout 

('nnnfln  ^vliirh  are  doscribed  on  a  sub- 
sequent page  (see  International  Geo- 
logical Congress,  infra). 

Dsnuunic  G«olosy:  IiMtasy.— The 

physics  of  tho  earth's  interior  with  re- 
frnrd  to  isoalasy  is  U'in;;  investigated 
in  this  country  and  in  India,  with  re- 
Bttlta  whieh  eonflrm  the  views  of  Hav 
ford  and  Bowie  (  I.  Y.  /?..  1911,  *p. 
681;  1912,  p.  005).  Ilayford  {Jour, 
of  GeoLy  XX,  562-78)  replies  to  a 
eriticiam  by  H.  Lewis  that  there  was 
an  error  in  the  computations  of  the 
depth  and  complctenr????  of  the  isostatic 
compensation.  Hay  ford  shows  that 
the  observed  deflection  from  the  ver- 
tical at  any  station  can  be  calculated 
from  a  d^ree  of  compcn«?ntion  for 
any  assumed  depth,  the  degree  of  com- 
pensation differing  greatly  for  differ- 
ent stations  at  a  certain  depth.  He 
al'sn  shows  that  hia  i^ravitative  deter- 
minations agree  with  those  of  Lewis, 
although  csHcnlated  by  a  different 
method.  Hayford's  method  has  been 
applied  in  India  (Geol.  Surv.  India, 
Prof.  Papers  No.  12  and  13),  where 
the  depth  of  compensation  is  found  to 
be  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  relationship  between  terrestrial 
gravity  and  observed  earth  movements 
of  eastern  America  is  disenssed  by 


*The  acknowledgments  of  the  antbor 
are  due  to  Prof.  j.  B.  Wood  worth  for 
snoscstlons  and  eriticlsn. 


J.  W.  Speneer  (Jlmer.  /o«r.  flfoC, 

XXXV,  501-73).  The  agreement  be- 
twoon  physincrraphic  researches  and 
Hay  ford  and  Bowie's  geophysical  de- 
terminations is  such  as  to  show  tha 
fallacy  of  the  theory  that  postglacial 
defornuition  was  due  to  the  melting  of 
ice  caps.  iSpencer  further  shows  that 
the  recent  ehanges  of  level  of  the  land 
and  sea  at  the  continental  shelves  oc- 
curred in  areas  deficient  in  gravity. 
Recent  deformation  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  is  dne  to  nnequal  sinicing  of 
zoaes  resting  on  foundations  of  un» 
equal  rigidity. 

Coal  Formation.— The  formation  of 
the  eoal'beds  in  the  NortLem  Appa* 
lachian  basin  and  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  as8ociate<l  with  these  coal  meas- 
ures are  discussed  by  J.  J.  Stevenson^ 
(Stechert  k  GOb,  1913).  The  author 
concludes  that  the  conditions  of  depo* 
sition  recall  those  now  observed  on 
the  Siberian  Steppe  and  other  river 
regions.  There  was  an  eastern  and 
a  western  valley,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  longitiiflinal  river.  The  main 
streams  were  sluggish  and  often  in- 
terrupted. During  high  water  the 
surface  was  covered  broadly  by  a  slieet 
of  water,  and  the  debris  from  difTer- 
ent  streams  was  mingled.  Subsidence 
prevailed  in  the  basin  until  the  later 
stages.  During  tlie  whole  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  a  preat  part  of  the  ba<sin 
was  near  sea  level  and  apparently  no 
portion  of  it  was  at  any  time  more 
than  inn  ff.  below  tide. 

Faults.— The  committee  on  the  no- 
menclature of  faults,  appointed  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  has 
issued  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive 
report,  published  in  the  Proceedings 
oftheSociety  (XXIV.  163-86) .  W.  M. 
Davis  has  treated  the  physiography 
of  faults  in  a  separate  paper  (BuU. 
GeoU  Boo.  of  Amer.,  XXIV,  187-216). 
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B.  W.  Kicbards  and  G.  R.  Mans- 
field describe  {Jour,  of  GeoL,  XX, 
681-707)  the  Bannock  overthrust  in 

southeastern  T  lnho  and  nortlioastcrTi 
Utah.  The  trace  of  this  fault  extends 
for  about  270  miles  in  a  direction  a 
few  degrees  to  the  west  of  north,  and 
the  direction  of  thrust  is  a  little  to 
the  north  of  east.  The  fault  surface 
is  deformed  and  erosion  has  eut  deep- 
ly tl'.roiiL'li  tlip  ovcrtlirnst  strata  into 
tne  underlyin;]^  rocks,  making  it  difli- 
cult  to  trace  the  original  horizontal 
dtsptacement.  The  displacement  has 
been  cftimntrd  at  over  35  milo*?.  TTio 
youngest  rocks  involved  in  the  fault- 
ing are  early  Cretaceous  sandstones, 
and  the  trace  of  the  fault  is  concealed 
by  basal  Eocene  conglomerate.  Hence, 
it  is  probable  that  the  faulting  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous. 
There  are  a  number  of  thrust  faults 
in  the  region  north  of  the  Bannock 
thrust,  apparently  in  the  same  zone 
of  erustal  readjustment. 

Diastrophism.  —  T.  C.  Cliambprlln 
writes  on  "Diastrophism  and  the  For- 
mative Processes"  {ibid.,  XXI,  617, 
677) ,  discussing  the  elastico-rigld  earth 
undf-r  the  planrtosim:il  hypothesis  of 
its  ori;:rin.  Then  he  applies  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  diastrophic  origin  of  the 
Fhelf-seas,  discussing  the  charncteria- 
tics  of  tho5:e  scm  nnd  their  r*  latii»n  to 
submarine  life.  He  concludes  that  the 
traditional  view  "that  the  systematic 
sedi mentations  and  the  systematic  evo- 
lutitius  of  faunas  of  tlii*  liifrlier  order 
are  to  be  assigned  directly  to  vertical 
or  epeirogenie  movements  of  the 
earth's  cni=;t"  slioiild  be  abandonod. 

Structural  Geology. — The  Report  of 
the  kState  Qeologist  of  Vcrmotit  (1912/ 
contains,  among  other  contributions 
to  the  geology  of  the  state,  a  general 
account  of  the  geology  of  the  Green 
Mountains  by  G.  H.  Perkins,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Survey.  The  Virginia 
Survey  has  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  4) 
on  tlio  physiofzraphy  and  pi^olo^'v  of 
the  coastal  plain  province  of  the  state, 
by  W.  B.  Clark  and  B.  L.  Miller. 
Similarly,  the  Georgia  State  Sur\'ey 
has  issued  a  report  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  GtorL'ia  (Bull.  20)  by  O. 
Veatch  and  L.  \V.  Stephenson,  describ- 
ing a  series  of  sedimentaries  aggre- 
gating over  4  f)00  ft.  in  tliiekness.  The 
Wisc^n*''n  Survey  has  issued  a  bulle- 
tin (No.  25,  1912)  on  the  sandstones 
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of  the  Wisconsin  coast  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, by  F.  T.  Thwaites,  who  describes 
two  conformable  groups  of  Upper  Ke* 
wrcnawan  sediments  believed  to  have 
been  deposited  subaerially  in  a  basin 
formed  by  the  folding*  of  earlier 
Keweenawan  strata.  The  geology  of 
south-central  South  Dakota  is  de- 
scribed by  E.  C.  Perisho  and  S.  S. 
Visher  in  a  bulletin  (No.  5,  1912)  of 
the  state  Ceolo^rical  Survey. 

'Jhe  Unit«Hl  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  issued  the  following  folios  of 
the  geologic  atlas  of  the  country  since 
the  In.'st  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book:  183. 
Llano-Burnet,  Texas;  184.  Kenova, 
Kentucky -West  Virginia -Ohio;  185, 
Murphvsboro-IIerrin,  Illinois;  186, 
Asiplia'lia,  Colorado;  187.  Ellijay, 
Georgia  -  North  Carolina  -  Tennessee; 
188,  Tallula-Springfleld,  Illinois;  19», 
Barneshoro-Patton,  Pennsylvania;  190, 
Niagara,  New  York. 

In  the  educational  field.  Structural 
Geology,  by  C.  K.  Leith  (Holt,  1913), 
is  a  welcoTuo  contribution  in  n  line 
which  receives  insutlicient  treatment 
in  many  American  textbooks. 

C.  H.  Clapp  presents  the  results  of 
Several  yr-nrs  of  field  work  in  a  me- 
moir on  the  jTcology  of  southern  \"an- 
couver  Island  ( Can.  Gcol.  Surv.,  Mem. 
13,  1912).  Recently  new  index  fossils 
liave  been  found  on  the  island  (Int. 
Gcol.  Cong.  Guide  Book  No.  8,  2S0- 
341).  A  marked  unconformi^  be- 
tween the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian 
strata  in  the  Upper  "Mi-^si^sippi  Val- 
ley is  described  by  C.  II.  Kevea  ( Amer. 
Jour.  8e%.,  XXV,  160-64).  *  The  geol- 
o^rv  of  the  Columbus  Quadrangle, 
Ohio,  is  dc«;cribed  in  Bulletin  14  ol 
the  State  Survey. 

A  geologic  map  of  Oanada  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Canadian  GeologieU 
Survey  on  a  scale  of  100  miles  to  one 
in<  h  f'l  :6,336.000).  giving  the  geology 
in  greater  derail  than  Willis*  map  of 
North  America,  because  of  its  mora 
limitf  d  area.   A  geologic  map  of  Nora 

'tia  on  a  scale  of  12  miles  to  one 
incli  (l:7ftO,320)  accompanies  Fer- 
now's  report  on  *'Forest  Ckmditioas  in 
Xova  Seotia"  (Commission  on  Con- 
servation, Can.,  1912),  but  this  map 
should  be  used  with  the  knowledge 
that  practically  all  of  what  is  mapped 
as  Devonian  is  really  Carboniferous, 
The  geology  of  Novfi  52cotin  is  brought 
up  to  date  by  Guide  Book  Ko.  1 
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of  the  International  Qwlo^esl  Con- 
press,  which  is  tlio  TTin^t  corny^rehpnsive 
treatment  of  the  subject  since  Sir  J. 
W.  Dawscfii's  Aeadum  Otology  ap 
peared. 

Fossils  have  for  the  first  time  boen 
found  in  the  Huronian  and  are  de- 
eeribed  by  A.  C.  Lawson  and  C.  D. 
Walcott  from  the  Steep  rock  Lake  dls* 
trict,  Ontario  (Can.  Gm]  Surv.,  Mem. 
23,  1912).  J.  B.  Wood  worth  describes 
a  geological  expedition  to  Brazil  and 
r]  111',  1008-0,  the  first  of  the  Shaler 
memorial  series  [Hull.  Mus.  Contp. 
ZooL,  Harvard  Coll.,  1912).  The 
I'ermoan  glaeiation  of  southern  Bra- 
zil is  discussed  in  detail.  Tlie  geo- 
morphology  of  south  Brazil  and  the 
change  of  level  of  the  coast  of  south- 
ern uhile  are  also  treated. 

Alaska.— The  Alaskan  Division  of 
tbe  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  under 
the  dfreetion  of  A.  H.  Brooiee,  has 

1)ubli8hed  a  number  of  papert  on  geo- 
ogical  reconnaissances  and  mineral 
resources  during  the  year.  The  gen- 
eral geology  of  the  Mt.  MeKinley  re- 
gion is  treatetl  by  Brooks  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Prof.  Paper  70).'  Glaeiation  in  north- 
western Alaska  is  discussed  bv  P.  S. 
Smith  (Uull.Geol.  Soc.  .Inter., "XXITI, 
663  70).  L.  M.  Prindlo  describes  the 
Fairbanks  Quadrangle  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Bull.  525),  A,  G.  Maddren,  the  Koyu- 
kuk  Chandlar  rorrion  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Bull.  532),  and  F.  IL  Mnffit.  the  Nome 
and  Grand  Central  Quadranj^'les  (  U .  S. 
G.  S.,  Bull.  633).  Glacial  deposits  of 
the  continental  type  In  Alaska  are 
described  bv  R.  S.  Tarr  and  L.  Martin 
{Jour,  of  (IrnJ.,  XXI.  289-300).  The 
presence  uf  gluciers  is  found  to  be  re- 
lated to  topography,  and  tlie  depoei' 
tinn  of  loess  and  coHan  silt  to  glacial 
outw  v'h  and  wind  work.  Tlie  coastal 
k'iuciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and 
Kenai  Peninsula  are  treated  by  V.  8. 
Grant  and  D.  F.  Uiggins  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Bull.  62C).  In  the  Bulletins  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  following 
regions  are  described ;  the  Yentna  dis> 
trict  by  S.  B.  Capps  (No.  534),  the 
Kampart  Quadrangle  by  H.  M.  Eakin 
(No.  535),  the  Circle  Quadrangle  by 
L.  M.  Prindle  (No.  538). 

Philippine  Islands. — ^W.  D.  Smith, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mines  of  the 
Science  Bureau,  writes  on  the  geology 
of  Luzon  {Jour,  of  GeoL,  XXI,  29- 
01).  This  jfonns  a  valuable  oontribn- 


tion  on  Philippine  Cordilleran  geol* 

o^'.  The  formations  exposed  are  Ter- 
tiary or  younger,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Some  igneous  rocks,  for 
the  reason  that  the  older  formations 
arc  deeply  buried  under  the  continental 
shelf.  The  mineral  resources  of  the 
islands  are  treated  in  a  publication 
of  the  Science  Bureau.  Manila. 

Stratigraphy. — Among  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  stratigraphy  is  C. 
D.  Waleotfs  monograph  on  Cambrian 
Brnchiopoda  (U.  S.  G.  S.,  Monogr. 
51)  in  two  volumes.  The  first  mono- 
graph of  the  Brazilian  Geological 
Service  is  devoted  to  a  treatise  by 
T.  Clarke  on  the  Devonian  of 
southern  Brazil  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  The  illustrations  from  this 
monograph  are  reprinted  in  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  f^rimce 
Division,  yew  York  State  Museum, 
In  the  same  report  Clarke  traces  the 
orifjin  of  the  Gtilf  of  St.  Lawrence 
(pp.  132-37).  Bai1r.y  Willie  has  pub- 
lished an  "Index  to  the  Stratigraphy 
of  North  America"  (U.  S.  O.  fiC,  Prof. 
Paper  71 )  in  cooperation  with  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  the 
Instituto  Geol6gico  de  Mexico.  This 
index  is  accompanied  by  a  geologie 
map  of  North  Anirrici.  It  comprises 
discussions  on  stratigraphy,  citations 
of  fossils,  and  views  on  correlations. 
The  Lower  Silurian  shales  of  the  Mo- 
hawk  Valley  are  described  bv  K.  Bndc- 
mann  (N.  Y.  State  Mns.,  Bull.  162). 
A.  W.  Grabau  contributes  a  textbook 
on  Principlee  of  Stratigraphp  (Seller 
&  Co.,  1013).  C.  A.  nartnaj?el  has 
published  a  classification  to  the  geo- 
logic formations  of  New  Y'^ork  State 
(State  Museum  Handbook  No.  10). 
Tlic  Geo!o«'ical  Siirvev  of  Marvland 
has  issued  a  monograph  on  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  of  that  state  (1012).  The 
age  of  the  Judith  River  formation  has 
boen  placed  by  A.  C.  Peale  (Jour,  of 
Ocol,  XX,  pf.  738-68)  as  equivalent 
to  the  Lance  formation  and  above  the 
Fox  Hills  formation,  which  is  in  turn 
underlain  by  the  Pierre  shales  and 
Niobrara  formation,  themselves  the 
equivalent  of  the  Belly  River  series. 
L.  G.  Westgiite  and  E.  B.  Branson 
describe  the  later  Cenozoic  history  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  Wyoming 
{ibid.,  XXL  142-59). 

Glacial  Geology.— The  Flelitoeena 
geology  of  New  York  State  was  tlit 
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are  tabulated  bv  11.  F.  Keid  (Jour,  of 
(IcoL,  XXI,  422-2«).  Ibc  extent  of 
the  Cordilleran  ice  ibort  in  nortbem 
Idaho  is  discussed  by  C.  A.  Stewmit 
{ibid.,  427-30). 

Othiff  Contnbutiona.  —  Die  Umted 
States  of  America  by  E.  BUwkwelder 
(Handbuch  dcr  Regionalen  Gcologitp 
edited  by  G.  SteinmaTin,  Heidelberg, 
1912),  is  the  first  of  a  projected  serie« 
of  volumes  dealing  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  oomplete  aeriea  Is 
planned  to  cover  the  whole  world. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has 
issued  several  articles,  of  a  geolc^e 
and  economie  nature,  on:  the  Helena 
mining  region,  Montana,  by  A.  Knopf 
(Bull.  627)  ;  Lehmi  County,  Idaho,  by 
J.  B.  Umpelby  (Bull.  528) ;  the  Park 
City  district,  Utah,  by  J.  M.  Boutwell 
(Prof.  Paper  77);  the  Philipsberg 
Quadrangle,  Montana,  by  F.  C.  Cai- 
kina  and  W.  H.  Emmons  (PyoI  Paper 
78)  ;  the  San  Francisco  and  adjacent 
districts,  Utah,  by  B.  S.  Butler  (Prof: 
Paper  80). 

Bibliography.^.  H.  Niekles  givis 
a  Bibliography  of  North  American 
Ccolonv  for  1911  m  U.  S.  G.  S.  Bull- 
524  (1912).  The  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  has  issued  a  list  of  its  pub- 
lications in  two  reports,  Catalomic  of 
PithJirations  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  (No.  1073,  1909),  and  Sup- 
plcmi  ntary  lAst  of  PublicaticnB  cf  tkf 
Geological  Survey  of  CwMda  (Kd. 
1217.  1912). 

ECONOMIC  GBOLOOfr 

Adolpii  Kxopf 

Secondary  Enrichment. — The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  note  in  the  progress 
of  eeonomic  geology  in  America  dur^ 
ing  ini3  Las  been  tlie  large  number 
of  excellent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
sulphide  or  secondary  enrichment.  A 
reeord  of  a  laboratory  investigatioa 
of  the  diemieal  reactiona  involved  ia 
the  downward  enrichment  of  silver 
ores  by  H.  C.  Cooke  {Jour,  QeoL, 
XXI,  1 )  affords  a  notable  sample  of 
the  increasing  tendency  to  apply  ths 
laws  of  physical  chemistrv  to  the 
prohlems  of  economic  peology.  Chase 
Palmer  and  E.  S.  Bastin  have  investi- 
gated the  precipitation  of  gold  and 
silver  from  solution  by  the  aetioa 
of  mptallic  sulphirles  nnd  nrscnid*^ 


subject  of  the  presidential  addro!53  to 
the  Geological  Society  of  America  at 
the  last  meeting.    In  this  address 
Professor  Fairchild  discusses  the  re- 
treat of  the  Wisconsin  gliiifr  from 
the  state  and  the  more  important  gla- 
cial deposits  {Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer., 
XXIV,  133-62).  The  glacial  and  post- 
glacial lakes  of  tlie  Oreat  Lakes  re;,'ion 
are  treated  by  F.  B.  Taylor  {Report 
of  tlie  Smillmoman  Institution,  1912, 
291-327) ,  with  a  aeries  of  maps  of  the 
di-trict.    The  same  writer  has  also 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  moraine  sys- 
tems of  southwestern  Ontario  {Trans. 
Can»  Inst.,  1913).  Local  glaciation  in 
New  England  has  lon^r  been  a  mutter 
of  doubt,  but  J.  W.  Goldthvvait  now 
shows  that  local  glaciers  existed  near 
Mt.  Washington,       H.,  prior  to  the 
advance  of  the  continental  ice  sheet 
over  the  White  Mountains  (Amer. 
Jour,  Bci.,  XXXV,  M8).  These  cla- 
eiers  were  short,  terminating  witliin 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  snow  fields.  Dr. 
Goldthwait  suggests  that  the  local 
glaciers  dereloped  during  one  of  the 
early  periods,  possibly  the  Kansan 
epoch,  and  that  the  Wisconsin  glacia- 
tion was  without  valley  glaciers.  A 
new  glacial  center  south  of  Hudson 
Bay  has  been  found  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell 
(Int.  Geol.  Confj.,  ailvanre  copy),  and 
the  glacier  liaa  been  named  Patrician 
Glacier.  This  glacier  advanced  north- 
ward into  Hudson  Bay  and  then  re- 
treated, the  retreat  beinj?  followed  by 
the  deposition  of  a  preat  tliickness  of 
marine  sediments  in  the  bottom  of 
Hudson  Bay,  the  land  then  standing 
at  a  bnver  level  than  at  present.  Sub- 
sequently the  Labradorean  glacier  ad- 
vanced, plowing  its  way  through  the 
eediments,  and  finally  stopping  near 
the  Patrician  center.    In  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  Montana,  W.  C.  Alden 
{Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XXTTT.  687- 
708)  recognizes  prc-Wisconsia  glacial 
drift  from  valley  glaciers.  Similarly, 
in  the  Telluride  Quadrangle,  Colorado, 
in  a  part  of  the  San  .Tnnn  Mountain<i, 
A.  D.  Hole  (/our.  of  Geol.,  XX,  605- 
37)  finds  two  periods  of  glaciation 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  earlier  placiafion  was  the  more 
extensive  and  the  thickness  of  the  ice 
was  over  1,600  ft.    J.  W.  Spencer  has 
published  an  Outline  of  the  Evolution 
of  the  Falls  of  yiafjara  (Washington. 

1913).  Variations  in  modern  glaciers  I  { Economic  Qeol,  YIII,  140-70  j.  Al- 
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ibough  these  precipitative  TeoetioBs 
have  long  been  known,  they  are  now 
being  studied  quantitatively  and  with 
special  reference  to  their  bearing  on 
tne  problons  of  sulphide  enriehment. 
Bastin  has  also  contributed  a  paper 
in  which  mctnsnniatic  roplacomcnt  (a 
term  appliod  to  the  transformation  of 
one  tn  fneral  into  another  of  different 
chemical  composition,  eflfected  by  eon- 
comitant  solution  and  prooipilat  ion  ) 
is  shown  to  be  an  important  process 
in  the  downward  sulphide  enrichment 
of  eertaitt  Colorado  and  ^Tontana  hi! 
ver  veins  (tftirf.,  51-63) .  It  is  lulifved 
that  no  change  in  volume  is  involved 
In  the  i«placement;  the  process  thus 
appears  to  violate  the  f^toiehiometric 
laws  of  chemistry  and  it  becomes  a 
problem  for  future  research  to  explain 
this  apparent  anomaly. 

Copper  Ores. — The  processes  where- 
by minerfilized  porphyry  at  Ely,  Nev., 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
so-called  porphyry  copper  ore  bodies, 
■was  sufficiently  enriched  by  the  depo- 
sition of  copper  bronpht  down  by 
the  surface  waters  and  precipitated 
upon  the  lean  sulphides  of  the  pri- 
mary mineralization,  have  received 
philosophic  exposition  by  A.  C.  Spen- 
cer {Econ.  (/po/.,  VIII,  No.  7).  Among 
the  more  signal  features  of  this  study 
is  the  recognition  that  the  Stokes 
equation,  wliicli  is  romTnonly  accepted 
as  expressing  cliemically  the  change  of 
pyrite  to  chalcocitc,  is  incompatible 
with  the  actual  volume  relations  ob> 
servable.  The  conversion  of  pyrite  to 
chnlcocite,  according  to  the  f^tokes 
equation,  calls  for  an  expansion  in 
volume  of  from  84  to  76  per  cent.; 
actually,  however,  the  reaction  seems 
to  proceed  according  to  tlie  law  of 
equal  volume**,  that  is,  "uvetascmat- 
ically."  As  in  the  silver  enrichment 
described  by  Bastin,  so  here  the  term 
metasomatism  is  cn=5tomarily  em- 
ployed to  denote  n  clianrre  efTected 
through  chemical  proccssct*  of  whose 
real  nature  we  know  little.  Spencer, 
however,  makes  the  suggestion  that 
the  fnrnn  reaction  summarized  by 
Stokes'  equation  is  accompanied  by  a 
concurrent  reaction  that  provides  the 
excess  volume  demanded  l^  the  chal- 
coeiti/atinn  of  the  pyrite. 

Tlio  efreetivcne.ss  of  the  niethoda  of 
metallogruphic  research  iu  facilitating 

the  atttdjr  ol  the  enriched  copper  ores 


has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by 

the  work  of  Graton  and  Mttrdoeh 

(Bull.  Am.  Imf.  Mining  Evgxncers^ 
No.  77,  1913).  This  investigation  was 
commenced  primarily  (1)  to  ascer« 
tain  the  mode  of  oocurrenee  of  the 
eopper  in  cujji  iff  ions  pyrite,  (2)  to 
discover  tlie  relation  of  chalcopyrite 
to  pyrite  iu  pyritic  ore  bodies,  and 
(3)  to  arrive  at  criteria  for  distin* 
^'iiisliing  jiriniary  and  secondary  cop- 
per ore.  Altluiuph  the  present  paper 
is  mainly  a  report  of  progress,  il  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  empir* 
ical  generalizations,  which  are  thought 
to  be  supported  by  sufficient  data  al- 
ready to  rank  as  valid  inductions.  Of 
interest  is  the  establishment  of  a  cri- 
terion wherehy  it  is  believed  primary 
chalcoeite  can  be  distinguished  from 
secondary  chalcoeite;  until  very  re- 
cently chalcoeite,  which  now  furnishes 
n^ore  than  one-lialf  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  copper,  was  considered  to  be 
secondary  in  all  its  occurrences.  The 
praotical  importance  of  this  work  is 
so  prenf  f]int  n  TiiiTr])cr  of  the  larger 
copper  mining  co]i)])anies  of  the  United 
States  have  recently  financed  a  geo- 
logical commission  for  the  study  of 
tlie  problem*?  ronneeted  with  the  down- 
ward sulphide  enrichment  of  copper. 
The  investigation  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  Professor  Graton. 

Tlio  paper  of  R'-no  TT.  !>ales  (ihid., 
Xo.  80)  is  a  notahh'  contribution  to 
the  genesis  of  the  ore  deposits  at  Butte, 
Mont.  Mr.  Sales,  who,  as  chief  of  the 
geological  corps  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Co.,  has  had  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  dejiojiils,  hua 
put  forth  several  new  conceptions,  lit- 
tle short  of  revolutionary.  He  be- 
lievos  that  only  the  so-called  sooty 
chalcoeite  at  Butte,  which  is  essen- 
tially restricted  to  a  shallow  zone,  is 
of  secondary  origin,  and  that  the  mas- 
sive steely  chalcoeite  persi^^ting  down 
to  the  greatest  depths  yet  attained  is 
of  primary  origin.  As  Butte  has  long 
been  cited  as  a  striking,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  discon- 
certing example  of  the  depth  to  -iv^ich 
secondary  enrichment  may  extend,  it 
will  at  once  be  realized  how  subversive 
of  accepted  belief  this  conception  is. 
The  difTerent  v(Mn  systems  are  shown 
to  have  received  thfir  metalliferous 
lining  during  a  single  epoch  of  min- 

eralizatioiit  and  the  matigaDese-sUvcr 
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veins,  whofjp  relation  to  the  copper 
veins  has  not  hitherto  been  Batisfac- 
torily  explained,  are  dearly  demon- 
strated to  be  genetically  coeval  with 
the  copper  veins  and  to  be  conectcd 
nith  them  by  gradual  transitions 
along  the  strike. 

Zinc  Ores.— The  report  on  the  "Ge- 
ology and  Ore  Deposits  of  tb«^  San 
Francisco  and  Adjacent  Districts, 
tTtah,"  by  B.  S.  Butler  (U.  S.  O.  8., 
Prof.  Paper  80,  1913),  contains  a 
notable  sttnly  of  sulphide  enricliment. 
Most  important  is  the  establishment 
of  the  faet  that  wurtzlte,  the  hexag- 
onal sulphide  of  zinc,  is  a  common 
product  of  the  action  of  downward- 
moving  acid  solutions  on  the  primary 
■ulphioet  of  ore  bodies,  in  conformity 
with  the  result  of  recent  researches  at 
the  rarnepie  Geophysical  Laborntorv. 

Silver-Lead  Ores.*— The  genetically 
important  type  of  toormaliniferous 
Bilvor-lcnd  ores  has  been  described 
from  Montana  hv  Adnlph  Knopf  (U.S. 
G.  S.  Bull.  527/1013)  ;  the  derivation 
of  these  ores  from  an  igneous  source 
seems  unusuallv  clearlv  indicated  bv 

»  •  a. 

the  field  evidence,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  represent  a  final  dif- 
ferentiation product  of  the  intrusive 
quartz  monxonite  ma^a. 

Hot  Springs  and  Magmatic  Waters. 
— Special  interest  attaches  to  the  pa 
per  on  "The  Hot  Springs  and  Mineral 
Deposits  of  Wagon  Wheel  Gftp,  Colo.," 
by  W.  H.  Emmons  and  E.  S.  Larsen 
{Econ.  Oeol.,  VTTT,  235-40).  as  afford- 
ing an  additional  example  of  the  scant 
number  of  hot  springs  at  which  the 
metalliferons  vein  formation  is  now 
in  progress.  Tlie  demonstration  bv 
A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepard  {Bull 
Oeot  8oo.  of  America,  XXIV,  No.  3) 
that  the  molten  lava  of  Kilane*  con- 
tains lar^je  quantities  of  mnpniatic 
water  and  tljo  actual  collection  of  tliis 
water  and  its  associated  gases  uncon- 
taminated  by  combustion  products 
and  atmospheric  gn^^rs.  a  feat  never 
before  accomplished  at  any  volcanic 
center,  have  been  matters  of  extreme 
interest  to  economic  geologists,  for  In 
recent  years  the  origin  of  ore  deposits 
has  been  increasinjrlv  referred  to  the 
agency  of  jnafjniatic  waters. 

Coal  Deposits. — During  August,  the 
Twelfth  Tntemational  Geological  Con- 
gress held  its  sessions  at  Toronto,  Can. 
Tbi0  meeting  wai  ngnalized  by  the 


preparation  of  an  inventory  of  the 
coal  resources  of  the  world.  The  data 
for  the  United  States  were  nsnwibled 

by  M.  R.  Campbell,  who  estimates 

that  the  original  reserves  of  coal  ag- 
gregated 3,225,394  million  metric 
tons,  of  which  11,220  million  metric 
tons  have  been  exhausted.  For  Alas- 
ka, Brooks  and  Martin  estimate  a  re* 
serve  of  10,593  million  metric  tons. 

The  closing  installment  of  John  J. 
Stevenson's  exhaustive  investijration 
on  "The  Formation  of  Coal  Beds'* 
made  its  appearance  earlv  in  the  vear 
(Proe.  Am.  Philon.  8oe.,  Ill,  31-162). 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
coal  beds  and  the  associated  rocks  are 
of  land  origin,  end  that  the  coal  beds 
in  all  essential  features  bear  remmrk* 
able  re'.eniblance  to  peat  deposits, 
some  to  the  treeless  moor,  but  mMt 
to  the  Waldmoor. 

BlBUOQSAPHT 

CoffI  KeMourcen  of  the  World.  (Toron* 
to,  Can..  Morang  &  Co..  Ltd.) — Aa 
Inquiry  made  on  the  Initiative  of  the 

Kxfrntive  Commlttoo  of  the  XII  In- 
fernntJonal  Geological  Congress,  Cao- 
ada,  1913. 

rCMMONS,  S.  F. — Ore  Depo9it».  (New 
York,  American  Instltnte  of  Mlnlaf 
log    Enaincers.) — compilation  of 

contrlbntlons  to  the  sclrnce  of  or* 
deposits  from  the  Tranmctinnn  of  tb« 
Institute  with  a  critical  Introduction 
and  .synopsis.  .\  hi;;hly  useful  ft'ature 
is  a  hihlio);raphy  of  the  science  of  or» 
deposits  bj  J.  D.  Irving.  B.  D.  Smith, 
and  U.  O.  Fergnson. 
EMMnTfs,  W.   H. — The  fSntiehment  ef 

Fvlpfiiitr  Orcft.  (V.  S.  Ocolojrtral 
Survey.  Bull.  529,  1913.) — A  compr?- 
hrnslvf  pxposltlon  of  the  pror»'?tsf's  of 
enrlohuinit  and  their  application  to  a 
larpc  number  of  mining  districts, 
LiNooBiK.  Waldemar.— Jlineral  X^fpos- 
U:  (New  York.  MeOraw-Hftl  BoOk 
Co.,  1913.) — A  judicious  summary  of 
(xlstlnsr  scientific  knowledtre  of  mln- 
ernl  deposits,  oxcliisive  of  the  fuels 
and  .stiuctnral  materials.  The  tn«t- 
tnent  of  the  subject  Is  consiatentlj 
from  tbe  genetic  point  of  Tlew. 

MINERALOaY  AHJ} 
PETBOGBAPHY 

Charles  PAi..\cnE 

Mineralogy.  —  Lindgren's  book  on 
Mineral  Deposits  is  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  minerals.  The 
purpose  is  to  present  a  consistent 
genetic  classification  of  mineral  de- 
posits with  illustrations  of  each  type, 
drawn  largely  from  the  United  States. 
The  scheme  departs  moat  widely  f  rooi 
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previous  simiiar  works  in  ignoring 
the  conventional  division  of  ore  de- 
poiite  into  metallic  and  non-metallic 
groups.  While  geologists  will  not  all 
affree  with  Lindgren  s  interpretation 
Of  many  mineral  deposits  or  with  all 
the  units  of  his  classification,  there 
cnn  be  few  ".vlui  will  not  recognize  the 
breadtli  oi  hia  view  and  the  yety  great 
value  of  his  nnifonn  method  of  treai> 
ment. 

Crystallography. — The  appearance 
of  the  hrst  volume  of  Goldsclimidt's 
AtlOB  der  KrffBtaUformen  is  of  inter- 
national importance.  This  work  will 
present,  in  six  volumes  of  plates,  rc- 
prodnetione  of  all  published  figures  of 
crystals  of  all  minerals,  and  will  «om- 
prise  in  addition  as  many  volumes 

Siving  the  source  and  history  of  euch 
gure.  ^Is  snmptuouB  work  fitly 
completes  tlie  mominu^ntal  labor  of 
the  writer  in  compiling;  the  wliole  lit- 
erature of  mineral  crystallo};raphy  in 
tuceessive  publications,  first  the  Index 
of  Forma,  then  tlip  Tihlrs  of  Anfjlrft, 
and  now  the  Figur  es  of  Crystals  of  all 
cryiitallized  minerals. 

Petrcgiaphy.  —  The  completion  of 
Professor  Tddinps*  work  on  Inncons 
Iforka  marks  a  step  forward  in  the  sci- 
ence. This  second  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  deseriptfon  of  the  igneous  rocks 
on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  the 
oMpt  qnalitnthe  with  the  newer 
American  quantitative  classification. 
The  main  advance  is  In  ^e  descrip- 
tion of  geographical  distribution, 
which  is  taken  up  for  each  country 
on  the  basis  of  petrographic  provinces 
and  without  full  local  description.  Ko 
attempt  is  made,  however,  to  give  any 
idea  of  quantitative  distribution.  The 
bibliography  is  very  extensive  and  will 
be  very  welcome  to  students  in  this 
field. 

The  introduction  of  the  quantitative 
element  into  petrology  is  notable  in 
the  recent  American  literature.  Win- 
chell  {Jour,  Oeoh,  XXI,  208)  pro- 
pose*' an  improvement  on  the  widely 
used  tabular  scheme  of  classification 
of  the  igneous  rocks,  buried  on  Hosen- 
busch's  work,  which  is  two-dimension- 
al, involvinp:  as  co'lrdinatea  the  min- 
eral composition  and  geological  con- 
ditions of  formation.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  transparent  super* 
posed  sheets  of  paper  printed  in  dif- 
ferent colors,  a  third  coordinate  is 


C^7 


added  to  siiow  chemical  variations. 
Wiiilc  not  trulv  Quantitative,  this 
three-dimensional  scneme  admits  of  a 
much  more  complete  visual  presenta- 
tion of  the  complex  variations  of 
rock  magmas  than  we  have  had  before. 

Lincoln  (Econ.  Geol.,  VIII,  551) 
proposes  to  deflne  more  accurately  the 
generally  accepted  rock  names  by  in- 
troducing a  sclrame  of  percentage 
composition  of  the  mineral  con=;titvi- 
ent'^.  Tlie^r-  are  divided  into  leuco- 
cratic  t  ijuartz,  feldspars,  and  feld- 
spathoids)  and  melanocratie  (ferro- 
magncsian  minerals  and  ores),  and  a 
three-fold  division  according  to  rela- 
tive amounts  of  these  two  groups  is 
applied  three  times,  yielding  types  in 
^^■llich  the  pre^^encc  of  as  little  as  four 
per  cent,  of  one  mineral  may  atfect 
the  classification.  The  scheme  ap- 
pears practical,  and  as  a  further  con- 
trihution  to  its  application  the  same 
author  {ibid.,  VIII,  120)  has  elabo- 
rated the  methods  of  determining  the 
percentage  minoralogical  composition 
of  rocks  by  the  measurement  of  thin' 
sections. 

Motamotphism. — Tha  problems  of 

dynamic  and  igneous  mef ntnnrphism 
oiler  an  attractive  field  for  specula- 
tion, but  as  yet  have  proved  for  tho 
most  part  unsolvable.  Uglow  (IMd., 
VIII,  IP,  215)  has  assembled  some  of 
the  moro  striking  evidence  relating  to 
the  formation  of  silicate  zones  in 
limestones  at  igneous  contacts.  His 
summary  of  conclusions  favors  the 
view  that  the  silicates  arc  formed  al- 
most wholly  from  material  origmaiiy 
present  in  the  limestones.  His  inter- 
pretation of  evidence,  however,  is  not 
always  iroo  from  bias,  and  an  oppo- 
site conclusion,  namely,  that  large 
amounts  of  material,  such  as  iron  and 
silica,  have  been  transferred  to  tha 
limestone  from  the  intrusive  magma, 
appears  in  many  cases  inevitable. 
Bastin  (Jour,  Oeof.,  XXI,  103)  dis- 
cusses  the  same  problem  of  transfer 
of  moterinl  in  dynamir  mftamorphism, 
maintaining  a  position  previously 
taken  that  complete  recrystallization 
f  -  liments  may  occur  without  sen* 
sihle  change  of  tlieir  chemical  char- 
acter, and  that  therefore  it  is  possible 
to  establish  a  chemical  criterion  for 
the  origin  of  crystalline  metamorphies. 

The  general  physioo-ohemical  prin* 
ciples  underlying  metamorphic  pro- 
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cesses  arp  discussed  by  Johnston  and 
{ibiiL,  XXI,  481)  in  a  paper 
wmSh  emphtBises  very  ■tronglv  the 
oomDlexity  of  the  group  of  probk-nis 
involvpd,  thp  paucity  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  actual  physical  data,  and  the 
great  difRculty  of  reaching,  with  our 
present  means,  ain-  final  oonelttiions 
aa  to  process  or  product. 

XVXBBlTATZOirAL  OBOLOaZCAL 


X  B.  WooowouTU 

The  International  Geological  Cou- 
ffreia,  the  first  Bc^sion  of  which  was 
held  in  Eiirnpe  in  1881,  has  ever  since 
maintained  an  otllcial  character  luder 
the  auspices  and  with  the  financial 
support  of  flie  government  of  the 
country  in  which  the  convention  is 
held.  Its  delegates  are  appointees  of 
the  several  govcmnienta  naving  ofli- 
cial  p:('(ilotficjil  t)urf»nn=!.  together  with 
those  persons  delegated  by  like  insti- 
tutions or  universities  which  may  be 
Invited  to  send  delegates.  Thrice  the 
congress  has  met  in  North  America: 
in  the  United  States,  at  Washington, 
in  1891;  in  Mezioo,  at  the  capital,  in 
1900  ;  and  in  Canada,  at  Toronto,  in 
1913. 

The  twelfth  sossion  of  the  Congress 
convened  in  the  halln  of  the  Univereitv 
of  Toronto  on  Aug.  7  for  its  nnp-wcrk 
session  under  the  Presidency  of  Prof. 
F.  D.  Adams  of  KcGill  university, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Prime  Minister  Borden, 
and  other  officials  of  the  Dominion, 
onrl  with  tho  indispensable  aid  of  the 
staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  covered, 
as  iiwal,  the  week  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  papers,  discussions,  and  the 
passing  of  resolutions  concerning  in- 
ternational coiiperation,  and  geolog- 
ical excursions  conducted  l>oth  before 
and  after  the  meeting. 

The  most  important  Item  at  the 
moftinji  was  the  presentation  of  tho 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  world's 
known  coal  supply;  this  report  is 
available  in  a  printed  document  witli 
an  atTa?  of  prological  maps  of  the 
several  workable  coal  fields  (see  Eco- 
ftomio  Otology^  supra,  and  XX,  Coal, 
Coke,  and  Petroleum).  Two  snhjects 
iMsi^ed  for  discussion  at  Uua  session. 


Pre  Tambrian  geolnrry  nn<1  the  evi- 
dences of  interglaciai  epochs  and  cli- 
matic cycles,  were  consioered  in  papers 
by  A.  C.  Lawson,  W.  D.  H.  Collins 
J.  J.  Sederholm,  on  the  Pre-Cambrian  ; 
and  by  W.  Wolff,  W.  von  Loziuski,  M. 
Hanson,  and  O.  W.  Lampugh,  on  the 
interglaciai  quPBtion,  respectively.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to 
the  identity  and  best  method  of  nam- 
ing and  classifying  the  Pre-Cambrian. 
The  verity  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
Glacial  Period  into  epochs  of  glacia- 
tion  and  non-glaciatton  appears  to  be 
unquestionable  in  the  large  continen- 
tal areas  of  northern  Europe  and 
Korth  America.  On  the  cause  of  gla* 
cial  periods  there  is  as  yet  no  agree- 
ment. 

Another  series  of  papers  dealt  with 
igneous  rocks  and  their  origin.  Such 
were  those  read  by  R.  A.  Daly  on 
"Sills  and  I.irr  'liths  Illustratin- 
PetrogeiHsis";  by  H.  S.  Washington 
on  "Volcanic  Cycles  in  Sardinia"; 
and  bv  A.  Harkor  on  "Fractional 
Crystal  11 /.at ion.  the  Prime  Factor  in 
the  DitTcrentiation  of  Rock-magmaa." 
The  same  subject  was  presented  from 
quite  a  different  point  oi  view  by 
W.  TI.  Hobbs  in  a  paper  entitled  "Va- 
riations in  Composition  of  Pelitie 
Sediments  in  Relation  to  Magmatie 
DifTevcntiation,"  Metamorphi^in  was 
toucher!  rpon  in  a  paper  1;."  J.  J. 
Seder  holm  "On  Regional  Granitiza- 
tion." 

A  few  papers  relating  to  ore  depos- 
its of  interest  to  mining  geologist* 
were  also  presented;  notably  those  hr 
J.  F.  Kemp  on  influence  of  Depth 
on  Character  of  Metalliferous  Depos- 
it*." and  that  by  W.  H.  Emmons  OH 
"The  Mineral  Composition  of  Primary 
Ore  as  a  Factor  Determining  the  Ver- 
tical  Range  of  Metals  Deposited  by 
Secondary  Pmcessea."  Paleofrrapby 
received  attention  in  a  paper  by  C. 
Scheuchert  on  "The  Delimitation  of 
the  Geologic  Period  Illustrated  by 
the  Paloorrraphy  of  Korth  America.** 

Yov  the  student  of  CanadiaTi  poo  lorry 
and  mining  districts,  the  mobt  impor- 
tant result  of  the  Congress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Cui'U'  Boolcs  prepared  by 
nienil)ers  of  the  Geological  Survey  for 
the  iaanediate  use  of  those  who  at> 
tended  the  numerous  field  exeuraionsi 
which  covered  the  important  mining 
districts  from  coast  to  coast.  Iheif 
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mr9  ten  of  these  books,  illustrated  with 
flections  and  maps,  many  of  them  spe- 
cially drawn  from  hciLtofnrc  unpub- 
lished field  researches,  giving  in  con- 
densed form  a  summary  of  the  pr^nt 
state  of  knowledge   concerning  the 

feolocry  of  Canada  from  the  Maritime 
'rovinces  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  not 
excluding  the  Yukon  and  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  far  Northwest.  The 
titles  of  the  different  volumes  are  as 
follows: 

I.  Eastern  Quebec  and  the  AiarlUme 
Prorfnees. 

II.  Halibiirton — Bancroft  Area  of 
Tontral  Ontario;  Asbestos  Depos- 
its of  the  Province  of  Quebec ; 
Mineral  Deposits  near  Klngsion, 
Ont. 

III.  Mortn  Anorthoslte  Area :  Monte* 
reglaa  Hlllti :  Mltieral  Deposits  In 

the  Ottawa  District  ;  Pk  istocene- 
Montreal,  Covey  UiU  and  Otta- 
wa :  OrdoTlclan — ^Montrsal  and 

Otfawn. 

IV.  Niagara  and  Iroqnols  Beach  ;  Pa- 
leontology of  the  Guelpb.  Onon- 
daga and  Hamilton  Formations  In 
Southwestern  Ontario ;  i^leosoic 
Section  at  Hamilton. 

V.  Silurian  Section  at  the  Forks  of 
Credit  lUver :  Ordovlcian  Section 
on  Credit  HIver  near  Streetvllle; 
Mnskoka  l^kes ;  Clay  Donoslts 
and  Wortw  near  Toronto;  Madoc 
Area:  Algonquin  Ueaeh.  Glacial 
Phenomena,  and  Lowvllle  Lime- 
stone In  I.ake  Slni'  ue  District : 
Geology  of  Selected  Areas  on 
I^akes  Huron  and  Brie  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

VI.  Toronto  and  Vicinity;  Moraines 
North  of  Toronto. 
Vn.  Sudbury — Cobalt — Porcupine. 
VIII.  Transcontlnonf al     KxcursioTi — To- 
ronto to  Victoria  and  Kctarn,  via 
C.  P.  R.  and  r.  N.  It. 
IX.  Transcontinental     Kxcurslon — To- 
ronto to  Victoria  and  Ucturn,  via 
_  C.  P.  B..  G.  T.  P.  and  N.  T.  R. 
X  Tukon    and    ICalasplna;  Prince 
Rupert  and  Skeena  oiver. 


BABTSOTAZB8  AND 
V0Z4SAV0ES 

Harry  Fielding  Reid 

Earthquakes. — The  year  opened  with 
a  fairly  strong  shock  in  the  north- 
western part  of  South  Carolina,  felt 

over  an  arm  of  30.000  or  40.000  sq. 
miles,  including  parts  of  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  possibly  Virginia. 
In  Union  County,  S.  C,  furniture 
was  displaced,  chimneys  were  thrown 
down,  and  crackss  were  made  !n  a  few 
stone  and  brick  buildings.   The  shock 

coQurr^d  at  1.27  pjn.  on  Jan  1.  It 


had  been  preceded  on  the  afternoon  of 
Dee.  7,  1912,  by  a  alight  shock  in  the 

same  region. 

On  April  28  a  sharp  shock  occurred 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  border- 
ing the  state  of  New  York.  It  wai 
felt  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  north  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
over  a  large  area  in  Ontario  and  a 
small  part  of  Vermont.  The  area 
over  which  it  was  sensible  was  prob- 
ably more  than  45,000  sq.  miles. 

On  Oct.  1,  at  11.25  pan.,  a  very 
strong  dittutbanco  occurred  in  the 
province  of  I><)S  Santos,  Panama.  In 
the  town  of  Los  Santos  the  cathedral 
and  the  Governor's  Palace  were 
wrecked  and  other  buildinoa  damaged. 
The  shock  was  strongly  felt  along  the 
Canal  Zone  and  a  few  cracks  were 
made  in  concrete  buildings  in  the  town 
of  Panama,  about  120  miles  northwest 
of  tlic  center.  It  was  about  as  strong 
in  the  pruvince  of  C'hiriqiii,  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  northwest.  Some 
fear  was  felt  for  the  Canal,  but  an 
examination  showed  that  the  locks 
had  not  been  injured.  Three  hours 
after  the  shock  the  Central  and  South 
American  cables  broke  150  miles  north 
of  Panama;  the  relation  of  this  inci- 
dent to  the  earthquake  is  not  clear, 
unless  the  time  is  in  error.  Twenty- 
six  tremors  were  reported  at  Los 
Santos  (Itninc^  the  nij^'ht  of  Oct.  1. 
Later  shocks  at  the  same  place,  on 
Oct.  4,  6,  11,  23,  and  Nov.  13  were 
felt  at  Panama;  they  did  no  damage, 
thouj^h  they  caused  some  anxiety. 
The  seismograph  at  Ancon  recorded  a 
slight  preliminary  shock  (unfelt)  at 
1.40  p.m.  on  Oct.  1,  and  11  others  were 
recorded  within  16  hours.  Tlie  heavy 
shock  threw  the  markers  off  the  re- 
cording drum.  Thirty-one  shocks, 
most  <n  tbem  not  felt,  had  been  regis- 
tered  by  Oct.  14. 

Many  liglit  shr)ck=i  continually  oc- 
cur in  the  Pliilip|»ine  Islands.  At 
Sorsogon,  southeastern  Luzon,  a  se- 
vere shock  occurred  on  Nov.  S,  1012, 
which  overthrew  a  number  of  stone 
walls  in  the  town.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  culmination  of  disturbances 
which  lasted  from  Nov.  5,  1012,  to 
the  end  of  December.  An  extraordi- 
narily violent  earthquake  oceurrod 
under  the  sea  south  of  Mindanao  on 
March  14.    It  was  very  destructive 

in  some  of  tlM  amftU  islaadt  In  that 
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rrgion  an']  Ji !  some  damage  in  eoatli- 

ern  Mindanao, 

A  niocierate  shock  was  felt  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  BWer  near  the  moutb  of 

the  iSapriiPTinv  on  the  evening  of  Oct. 

23,  1912.  At  0.15  a.m.  on  D,-c.  11, 
1912,  a  moderate  shock  was  felt  from 
Augusta,  Me.|  to  beyond  Frederietoo, 
X.  H..  and  was  sensible  ovrr  an  area 
of  10,000  to  20,000  sq.  miles.  A  very- 
light  shock  occurred  in  southern 
Hhode  Island  upon  Nor.  3.  A  series 
of  trifling  shocks  were  felt  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  on  Nov.  6,  1012.  On  Oct. 
22,  at  8.15  p.m.,  a  li^ht  shock  was 
felt  between  Dublin  and  Macon,  Oa., 
over  an  area  of  about  1,500  sq.  miles. 
Another  light  shock  was  recorded  at 
midnight  on  March  13  In  Gordon 
County,  Ga.  A  Rbnrp,  but  very  loeal, 
shock  was  felt  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  at 
4.50  p.m.  on  March  28;  it  was  strong 
enough  to  throw  brides  from  some 
chimneys,  to  throw  pictures  from  the 
wall,  and  to  f>vf»rtnrn  <»ome  bookcases, 
but  it  was  felt  only  over  an  area  of 
2,000  sq.  miles.  Another  ligbt  shock 
was  ff'lt  at  1  a.m.  on  May  2.  On 
April  17.  at  11.30  a.m.,  a  similar 
shock  had  its  center  in  Madisonville, 
Tenn.,  about  30  miles  southwest  of 
Knox'villo.  Hnmboldt,  Tenn.,  felt  a 
slight  shock  on  June  0. 

In  southern  California  slij;}it  shocks 
were  felt  at  Oxnard,  Dec.  14,  1912, 
at  Santiago  and  Lakeside  on  Feb.  14, 
at  Riverside  on  March  10,  at  San  Ber- 
nardino on  April  13,  and  nt  Los  An- 
geles on  Oct.  21.  A  number  of 
light  shocks  were  felt  at  Mount  Ham- 
ilton on  Oct.  20  and  24  and  Nov. 
10,  1912.    Tlie  disturbance  of  Oct. 

24,  1012.  occurred  between  seven 
and  eight  p.m.  and  consisted  of  three 
shocks,  two  of  which  were  felt  also  at 
l?nnta  Clara,  Stanford  University,  and 
Santa  Cruz.  A  liizht  shock  was  felt 
at  Ukiah  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  20. 
A  light  shock  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhofKl  of  San  Francisco  Oct.  2."), 
irt].'^.  In  the  nnrt]nvn*;t,  tliree  liLrht 
shocks  were  reported  from  Seattle  ou 
the  evening  of  Nov.  24,  1912.  A  shock 
was  also  reported  from  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  three  daj'S  earlier,  in  the  r  fter- 
noon.  A  li;:ht  shock  was  felt  nt  Bed- 
ford, Ore.,  March  15,  at  12.40  p.m., 
and  another  at  Roseburg,  60  mile^  to 
the  northwest,  at  6.30  the  same  even- 


a  little  after  8  o'clock  on  July  2f> 
over  an  area  of  about  1,500  sq,  railes. 
King  between  Tacoma  and  Mount 
Rainier.  A  shode  was  felt  over  the 
southeastern  part  of  Idaho  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  Utah  at  1.25  a-m. 
on  April  12.  It  was  central  over 
Swan  Lake,  Idaho,  and  was  felt  over 
an  area  of  8,000  sq.  miles;  a  second 
light  shock  came  10  minuter  later. 

Seward,  Alaska,  reported  a  slight 
shock  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  6,  1912; 
its  oripin  was  probably  submarine 
and  some  distance  away.  A  similar 
light  shock  was  felt  at  Sitka  at  4pjB. 
on  Nov.  21»  1912. 

A  series  of  n^f^flrrnf"  '^'I'-cks  were 
reported  from  the  West  ladies:  from 
Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  evening  of 
Deec.  20,  1912,  and  again  the  next 
morninjr;  from  Vieques,  P.  R.,  at  9.05 
a.m.  on  June  21  and  from  St.  Tbomaa 
and  the  neighboring  ialanda  eariv  on 
July  24.  Martinique  experienced  light 
shocks  on  the  mominfj  of  Dec.  2?. 
1012,  at  mid-day  on  March  22,  and 
very  early  on  June  18;  the  last  ahodc 
was  reported  as  severe,  but  no  dama^ 
was  done. 

A  very  severe  disturbance  shook  the 
central  states  of  Mexico  at  7.19  ajn. 
on  Nov.  19,  1912.  It  seema  to  haw 
been  f(dt  over  an  area  of  about  200,000 
sq.  miles,  from  the  state  of  Durangr* 
to  the  state  of  Guerrero ;  it  was 
strongest  to  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Mexico  City  and  caused  consider- 
able dnTTifin'c.  Ouadalajara  sufTered  a 
light  8iux;k  on  Dec.  2,  1912,  and  the 
state  of  Pueblo,  about  100  miles  east 
of  ^lexico  City,  on  Feb.  21.  Destrue* 
tlve  shock'?  di<l  nmcTi  darnacre  in  th« 
province  of  Santa  Rosa.  Ountrn^ala, 
on  the  morning  of  March  6.  Cuilapa 
seems  to  have  been  the  center  of 
the  disturbance;  buildings  were  over- 
thrown and  32  schot)!  children  are 
reported  to  have  been  killed.  Light 
shocks  were  felt  near  Truj ilia,  Spanish 
TTon(l\ira«.  on  April  13  and  May  2» 
]'M'.i.  strong  shocks  were  reported 
from  Masaye,  Nicaragua,  on  Oct.  17. 
.\  strong  shock  was  felt  througliout 
Ecuador  at  9.40  p.m.  on  Feb.  22  and 
did  much  damage  in  the  province  of 
Loja  and  Canar:  lighter  shocks  fol- 
lowed on  Feb.  26  and  on  March  1 
end  2.  A  destructive  shock  destroyed 
the  town  of  Caraveli,  Peru,  on  Aug*  0» 


ing.  Two  sharp  sboclu  were  reporter  .  and  much  damage  was  done  fay  an 
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earthquake  in  the  department  of  Apu- 
rimac  on  Nor.  7. 

A  moderate  shock  was  felt  at  TTono- 
lulu  and  on  the  neighboring  ishinds 
at  5.45  a.m.  on  Oct.  13,  1912;  it  was 
mcnrted  tbat  the  lava  was  rising  rap- 
idly in  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  but  thi^ 
iej^ort  s«oni3  to  have  been  erroneous. 
A  light  shock  uas  felt  at  Hilo  and 
vicinity  on  May  18. 

Volcanoes. — During  the  summer  of 
1013.  vessels  plying  about  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  reported  smoke  and  ashes 
and  acid  fumes  in  the  air,  but  it  is 
not  clear  from  what  volcnnn  they  is 
pued-  the  continual  fogs  in  that  region 
make  it  often  impossible  to  see  the 
volcanoes.  On  Jan.  20  the  volcano 
Colima  in  ponthwest  Mexico  burst 
into  violent  eruption ;  great  quantities 
of  ashes  were  ejected,  but  very  little 
lava  flowed  out.  Ashea  from  this 
eruption  fn11  as  far  away  as  OundnTa- 
jara,  100  mil^  distant  from  Mount 
Colima ;  near  the  mountain  they  were 
several  feet  deep. 


About  two  years  ago  an  observa* 
tory,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  T.  A. 

Jaggar,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  JVchnojr.py^  was  built  on  the  vol- 
cano oi  Kilauea.  Observations  on 
volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena  are 
carried  on  steadily.  Trie  boiling  lava 
in  the  crater  is  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations of  level.    In  June  and  Julv, 

1012,  the  lava  rose  and  was  extremely 
active;  many  so-called  "fonnt'iins** 
threw  the  liquid  lava  to  height**  of 
20  or  30  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
lava  lalte.  There  wan  anotlur  slight 
risn  from  December,  1012.  to  February, 

1013,  since  which  date  the  level  of  the 
lava  lake  hn«  sunk  very  low.  Day  has 
discovered  water  vapor  in  the  gases  is- 
suing from  tlie  crat'^r.  tlir-  p\!«^t(mce  of 
which  had  heretofore  Ixien  denied  (see 
Econnmic  Geology,  supra )  :  and  Perret 
has  discovered  evidence  of  former  ex- 
plosive outhurst<5.  though  tho  activity 
of  Kilauea  has  been  supposed  to  ba 
confined  to  a  simple  outpouring  of 
lava. 


VETEOBOLOGT  AND  CLIMATOLOOT 

T^onKBT  DeC.  Wabd 


Solar  Radiation. — The  most  impor- 
tant meteorological  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  the 
determination  ^  f  tlm  value  of  the  solar 
constant,  which  is  now  given  as  1.932 
eal.  per  sq.  em.  per  minute  on  the 
ba'sis  of  096  series  of  observations 
(1902  12);  and  the  proof  of  the 
sun's  variability,  occurring  irregular- 
ly in  periods  of  a  week  or  10  days 
(Annals  Astmphys.  Ohsy.  Smithson. 
Instn.,  ITT,  1913).  Tho  eruption  of 
Mt  Katmai,  in  June,  1912,  resulted 
in  a  series  of  phenomena,  the  investi- 
gation of  which  contributed  notably 
to  the  meteorological  literature  of  tho 
year.  H.  H.  Kimball  has  studied  the 
effects  of  the  volcanie  dust  upon  solar- 
radiation  intensities  and  sky-light  po- 
larization {null.  Mt.  Wrnihrr  Off^v.. 
V,  Pt.  5,  1013).  The  haze  caused  a 
marked  decrease  in  atmospheric  trans- 
parency (Month.  Weather  Rev.,  XLT, 
1913).  r.  0.  Abbot  and  F.  E.  Fowle 
have  presented  evidence  that  the  dust 
layer  affected  terrestrial  temperatures, 
especially  of  high  stations,  and  find 
a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  departures  of  the  mean  maximum 


temperatures  for  certain  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  the  sunspot 
and  solar  radiation  curves  iSmitfuon. 
Mi8c.  Coll.,  IX,  No.  29,  1913).  Such 
periods  of  haze,  produced  by  volcanic 
eruptions  in  the  past,  may  have  had 
important  climatic  consequences  (Nai. 
Gcogr.  Mag.,  XXTV,  1913).  Follow- 
ing  the  same  lines.  W.  J,  TTumphreys 
(  Hull.  Mt.  Weather  Ohsy.,  VI,  Pt.  1, 
1913)  concludes  that  volcanic  dust 
must  have  been  a  factor,  po=<iibly  a 
very  important  one.  in  the  production 
of  many,  perhaps  all,  past  climatic 
changes.  (See  also  XXIV,  Asfrofi' 
omy.) 

Diurnal  Variation  of  the  Barometer. 
— Professor  Humphreys  has  reviewed 
the  suggested  causes  of  the  diurnal 
variation  of  the  barometer,  and  con- 
ehide^  that  the  forenoon  maximum  and 
afternoon  minimum  are  forced,  while 
the  evening  maximum  and  morning 
minimum  are  caused  by  the  twelve- 
hour  free  vibration  ()f  the  atmosphere 
in  response  to  the  combined  influence 
of  both  the  forced  disturbances  (iMd., 
V.  Pt  2.  1912K 

Clouds  and  Fo^r— Professor  TTum- 
phreys has  also  considered  the  violent 
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liprusho.s  in  cumulus  clouds,  and  be- 
lieves that  most  of  the  electrical  en- 
ergy of  thunderstorms  comes  from  the 
latent  neat  of  oondensation  {ihid,^ 
rt.  4,  ini3).  Andrew  II.  Palmor  h.ia 
discussed  the  relation  of  atmospheric 
humidity  to  haze,  fog,  and  visibility 
«t  Blue  Hill  Observatory  (Mass.). 
The  conditiong  for  ob^>crvation  being 
unusually  good  and  the  record  being 
•  lon^  one,  the  results  are  of  consider' 
able  interest  {ibid.). 

Free  Air. — The  free-air  data  ob- 
tained at  the  Mt.  Weather  Ubserva- 
toTT  hstre  been  re^larly  tabulated 


rt.  3.  '9\2:  Vt.  '\,  1012).  F.  U.  Bi<ze- 
low  has  contributed  two  papers  on 
the  general  causes  of  the  isothermal 
layer  (Amer.  Joum,  BeL,  XXXIV, 
m2:  XXXV.  ini.T). 

Lightning  and  Forest  Fires. — A  pio- 
neer investigation  for  the  United 
States  is  the  stuti'^tical  study  of  the 
effect  of  lightning  strokes  in  starting 
forest  fires»  by  Fred.  G.  Plummer 
(U.S.For«rt  Service  Bull.  Ill,  1012). 
The  same  author  has  also  considered 
(U.  S.  Forest  Service  Bull.  117)  the 
meteorological  relations  of  forest  fires, 
*'dark  days»"  dry  fog,  Indian  summer, 
etc. 

Hurricanes.  —  An  Important  mono- 
graph on  the  hurricanes  of  the  West 
Tmlios,  by  0.  L.  Fas^^ig,  brings  to- 
gether the  essential  facts  which  are 
already  known,  and  adds  to  our 
knowledge  by  brintzing  the  discussion 
fTn\vTi  to  date.  Tlio  anflmr  bplicvos 
that  the  orit^in  of  these  storms  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  general  movements 
of  the  atmosphere  (U.  8.  Weather 
Bureau  Bull.  10,  lOH).  The  publica- 
tion of  an  Fnpli>ih  translation  of  ,T  W. 
Sandstrom's  atmospheric  studies  uiav 
be  noted  (BuU.  Mt,  Weather  Ohsy., 
V,  Pt  2). 

Changes  of  Climate.  —  Ellsworth 
Huntin^'ton  believes  that  the  former 
larger  population  and  higher  eivlHza- 
tion  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Yucatan 
mny  be  explained  by  a  shifting  of 
the  borders  of  the  climatic  zones 
{Bull.  Amer,  Ocopr.  8oc.,  XLIV, 
1913)*  He  has  also  further  consid- 
ered past  climatic  variations  in  North 
America  and  their  possible  relations 
to  history  {Ocogr.  Journ.,  XL,  1912; 
Atner.  Hist.  JJev.,  XVIII,  1913).  Ju 
Bins  Headeroon  and  Wilfred  W.  Bob- 1  Oeogr^  1, 1913). 
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bins  conclude  that  various  lines  of 

evidence  point  to  a  progressive  desic- 
cation in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
New  Mexico  since  the  beginning  of 
the  pueblo  and  cliff-dweirmg  period 
(Smithson.  Instn.  Bur.  Amer.  Etbnol. 
Bull.  54,  1913).  Henryk  Arctowski 
finds  that  the  anomalies  of  th  <  ra 
crops  "reflect  the  anomalies  of  solar 
radiation,  under  the  influence  of  cli* 
naticftl  Tariations"  (fiiiU.  Amer» 
Oeogr.  8oc.,  XLIV,  1912).  He  has 
investigated  also  the  question  of  cli- 
matic changes  in  Kew  York  City 
(t6tU,  XLVT  1018). 

Climatology  of  the  United  States.— 
Arthur  Gliiscr  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  American  cHmatolt^jy 
in  his  study  of  the  cloudiness  and 
snnshine  data  for  the  United  State??. 
This  is  the  most  complete  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  we  have  (Atu 
dem  Archiv  der  Deutschen  Seetcarte^ 
XXXV,  1912).  C  fKirlo3  F.  Brooks  has 
constructed  a  new  ciiart  of  mean  an- 
nual depth  of  snowfall  on  the  bsAis  of 
15  vrars*  observation-,  whicli  shows  the 
conditions  of  snowfall  more  accurately 
than  did  any  of  the  charts  which  pre- 
ceded it  {Quart.  Journ.  Roy.  filet, 
S!or.,  XXXIX,  1013).  Tlie  Weather 
Bureau  has  summarized  the  climato- 
logieal  data  of  the  United  States  by 
sections,  106  in  all  (U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  Bull.  W,  1912).  This  publi- 
cation includes  the  information  that  is 
usually  desired  regarding  the  climate 
of  difTeront  parts  of  tliO  country.  P.  C. 
Day  lias  discussfd  the  wind  records 
for' the  20  year  period  1891-1910,  and 
has  drawn  charts  showing  the  average 
hourly  velocities  and  directions  for 
special  months  and  hours  {Yearbook 
V.  8,  Dept,  of  Agric,  1911).  The 
important  question  of  the  relation  of 
forests  to  ihe.  conservation  of  snow- 
fall, especially  in  relation  to  irriga- 
tion, has  been  studied  by  J.  E.  Chureb, 
Jr.  {HuIL  Intrrn.  Irrin.  Congr.,  I, 
1012;  tici.  Amer.  Suppl,  LXXIV. 
1912).  Ford  A.  Carpenter  has  given 
a  clear  and  vivid  account  of  the  cli- 
mate and  weather  of  San  Diogo  ( ITar- 
risburg.  Pa.,  1913).  0.  L.  Fassig  has 
presented  an  abstract  of  a  report  on 
the  climate  of  Porto  Rico  {Ann.  Assoc 
Amrr.  Cronr  .  T.  1911).  William  G. 
Reed  has  discussed  the  rainfall  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  on  the  basis  of  25  years 
of  observation  {Univ*  of  Cal»  FuhU  ia 
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R.  L.  Fabib 


Magnetic  Work  on  Land.— The  gen- 
eral magnetic  surveys  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  India,  and  Egypt  were 
continued  by  the  governments  of  these 
countries.    I^and  magnetic  obseivu- 
tiona  by  the  Department  of  Temetrial 
Hagnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  in  continuation 
of  its  general  magnetic  survey  of  the 
world,  were  made  at  many  places  in 
nortlicrn,  western,  and  central  Africa-, 
nortiiern  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  of  South  America.  Good 
progress  was  made  in  the  general  mag- 
netic survey  of  Australia  and  onf ly- 
ing islands,  which  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  above  mentionea  department 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution.    It  is  of 
interest  to  note  also  that  this  depart- 
ment has  this  year  made  a  scries  of 
majmetie  obtervationi  in  one  of  the 
regions  of  maximum  intensity  of  the 
earth's   ma;;netic    force,   which  lies 
southwest  of  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada. 
A  aeries  of  magnetic  observations  were 
made  on  the  T/^na  River  down  to  its 
estuary,  which  is  in  the  region  of  the 
Siberian  focus  of  maximum  magnetie 
Intensity.    A  magnetic  party  was  at 
work  in  the  Thilippines,  and  another 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vcv,  isyirrinl  vork  ^r^inp^  carried  out 
by  the  Hawaiian  party  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Kilanea  vol- 
cano.  Land  magnetic  work  is  also  in 
prn^ress  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Kussia. 

Ocean  Magnetie  Worlt— The  mag- 
netic survey  vessel  Carnegie  completed 
flie  three  years'  mn^netic  survey 
cruise  of  the  oceans,  mentioned  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  the  Yejm  Book  (1011, 
p.  S96;  1912,  p.  615),  havin-  in  the 
three  years  made  a  coniplcto  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  and  traversed 
over  70,000  miles.  The  accurate  ocean 
magnetic  data  now  pecured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  embraees  all 
of  the  oceans  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  of  50  deg.  north  and  50  drg. 
south.  The  data  secured  have  been 
promptly  reported  to  hydrographic 
establishments,  thus  enablin;;  them 
to  correct  the  ocean  magnetic 
charts. 


Secular  Variation  over  Ocean  Areaa. 
— ^During  the  year  the  Oamegie  Inters 

sectcd  the  courses  of  previous  expedi- 
tions as  well  as  crossing  some  of  her 
previous  tracks,  and  again  secured 
secular  change  data  or  amount  of  an* 
n\uil  change  in  the  magnetic  elements  ; 
these  data  are  much  needed  in  order 
that  the  magnetic  charts  of  the  oceans 
may  be  properly  corrected  up  to  date. 

New  Instruments.  —  The  marine 
earth  inductor  installed  on  the  Car- 
negie  last  year  has  proven  satisfactory 
for  the  measurement  of  the  magnetic 
dip  at  sea  and  is  found  superior  to 
the  dip  circle  heretofore  used  for  such 
measurements.  A  combined  magnet- 
ometer and  portable  earth  inductor  for 
use  on  land  has  been  designed  and 
constructed  in  the  shop  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  Oi  the 
Carnegie  Insf itntinn.  The  earth  in- 
ductor is  designed  to  replace  the^  dip 
needles  heretofore  need  in  the  univer* 
sal  III  1  i;  t  iiH  ter  for  field  use. 

Antarctic  Magnetic  Work.  —  The 
Mawson  Antarctic  Expedition  secured 
a  Taluable  series  of  magnetie  observa- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  south  mag- 
netic pole,  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism of  the  Carnegie  Institution  for 

rrdiictinn. 

Bibliography. — The  results  of  ex- 
perimental and  mathematical  research 
in  terrestrial  magnetism  are  seen  in 
a  number  of  papers  and  puMiration"? 
that  have  appeared  during  the  year. 
The  investigations  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  terrestrial  magnetism  have 
largely  centered  around  the  funda- 
mental idea,  suggested  by  Schuster, 
that  every  rapidly  rotating  body  may 
produce  n  7:iriL'ri(  t !("•  field.  The  two 
most  important  papers  along  these 
lines  are  by  L.  A.  Bauer  "On  the 
Origin  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism" 
(/Vn/<j.  Review,  March,  1913),  and  by 
George  E.  Hale  on  "The  Earth  and 
Sun  as  MagnetsP*  (Pop.  Sek  Monthly, 
August,  1913).  In  a  paper  "On  the 
Dii'.rnal  Variations  of  the  Earth's 
Magnetism  Produced  by  the  Sun  and 
Moon"  ( Phil.  Trant.  Hey,  8oe.,  Series 
ASO^),  S.  Chapman  discusses  diurnal 
variations  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
produced  by  the  tidal  effect  of  the  am) 
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and  moon  and  the  variable  conductiv- 
ity of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  three 
eontinues  hit  eomparatiTe  studio  of 

tprrestriul  niagnetiam  and  sunspots  in 
his  paper  on  "Some  Phenomena  of 
Sunspots  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism," 
Part  II  {ibid..  Series  A502)  ;  and 
A.  L.  Cortie  l'n<;  contributed  three 
papers  on  *'Sunspot^  and  Terrestrial 
MagBetio  Pbenotnena"  {MoniMy  No- 
tices, R.  A .  S.,  LXXIII,  Kos.  3,  0,  and 
7).  In  Die  ncatimmitnn  dcr  Elemcnte 
dea  Erdtnagneiismua  und  ihrer  Zeit- 
Uehm  AenderungcHt  H.  Fritschc  has 
lirouplit  tnpetlier  and  pnlarn'od  upon 
his  previous  work.  The  publication 
contains  isogonic  eliarts  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  nortliern  hemisphere  at 
epochs  of  50-voar  intervals  from  the 
year  1000  to  1550.  In  a  note  on 
^Variatim  in  the  Earth's  Uagnetic 
Field"  {89ieaee,  Aug.  29,  1913),  F.  £. 


Niphcr  discusses  tlie  ionization  of  the 
uiukcules  of  the  air  by  the  sun's 
radiation,  thus  causing  them  to  be- 
come litth'  Tr:t«^Tiets,  which  then  tend 
to  act  in  bucU  a  way  as  to  add  their 
cflTect  to  that  of  the  earth's  field.  Ex- 
periments were  made»  the  results  of 
which  seemed  to  offer  a  rational  ex- 
lanation  of  the  conditions  which 
ring  ahottt  loeal,  daily,  and  annual 
variations  in  the  earth's  magnetic 
field.  "Land  ^la^otic  Observations. 
190510"  (C.  I.  W.  Pub.  Ko.  176, 
1012),  by  L.  A.  Bauer,  contains  th« 
results  i  f  hind  magnetic  r^li^ervations 
obtaineii  by  the  Department  of  Terres- 
trial Ma^ietlsm  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
Btitution  from  1006  to  1910  inclusive. 
Several  volumes  of  current  field  nrri 
observatory  results  have  been  issued 
by  the  United  States  Cdast  and  G«o- 
detie  Survey. 


PHTSZGAL  QEOaaAaPSY  OF 


XAHB 

W.  M.  Datis 

International  Geographical  Congress. 

— 'J  he  Tenth  International  Geograph- 
ical Congress,  originally  piaimed  for 
October,  1011,  was  flnnlly  held  in 
Rome  ot  the  period  of  its  second  post- 
ponement, March  27  to  April  3,  1013. 
The  attendance,  about  400,  was  less 
than  had  been  hoped.  The  daily  see- 
Fion-*  sufTtTcd  heeanse  many  pronii^ted 
paptis.  announced  in  tlie  programme, 
were  not  presented  in  the  unexpected 
absence  of  their  authors.  Two  mat- 
ters of  wide  importance  were  dis- 
cussed: first,  the  International  Map 
of  the  World  on  the  scale  ol  1:1,000,- 
000,  to  vvhidi  the  Conpess  at  Geneva 
(1908)  pj(ve  a  fnvornble  impulse  and 
which  is  now  m  process  of  publication 
by  many  cooperating  governments; 
und  second,  the  Atla^  of  f.and  Fornix 
i  Atld.s  photofiraphigue  des  formes  du 
rrlicf  terrestrc),  edited  by  Chaix, 
Brunhes  and  dc  Mnrtonne,  aided  by 
ji  1  ;r.:»'  international  cf>mmittee;  the 
extended  publication  of  this  atlas  is 
now  assured  by  a  suflieient  number  of 
Bubscriptiona.  The  visiting  members 
of  the  C'<tnirre*^<*  were  received  with 
abundant  hospitality;  the  local  ex- 
cursions were  criticised  as  insuffi- 
clentlv  orguni?*'.].  The  next  Congress 
WUI  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1010 


A  discussion  has  been  opened  in  Peter- 

viann'a  il ittcihitigen, on  the  best  meth- 
od of  organizing  and  conducting  oon* 
gresses  of  this  k'md. 
Americas  Oeogta^hlcal  Society.— 

The  tranSf'^iTitincntnl  r\ciir5;inn  of  the 

American  Geographical  JSocicty  ( 1912) 
has  been  given  mvorable  mention  in 
a  number  of  foreign  geographical 
jnnrnals.  The  most  extended  account 
occupies  the  whole  (9G  pagea)  of  the 
Annales  <fe  OSographi^  (Paris)  for 
March,  1013:  it  contains  separate  ar* 
tides  hy  eijrht  French  niembers.  An 
enjoyable  summary  is  given  by  Partsch 
in  the  Zcitschrift  der  Oeaellichaft  fUr 
Krdkunde,  Tierltn.  and  a  painstaking 
review  by  Marinelli  in  the  Revista 
Oeografica  Jtaliana.  EvidentiT,  the 
excursion  provided  much  new  in^orma* 
tion  on  the  United  Statoi  for  its  Eu* 
ropean  members. 
New  bteipfetitf ooa.— Prof •  J.  Bnr> 

rell  (Yale)  announced  at  the  New 
Haven  meeting  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety  of  America  in  December,  1912. 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  gently 
slnnfincr  uphmds  of  southern  New 
Kngland.  which  had  for  over  20  years 
been  regarded  as  an  uplifted  and  dis- 
sected peneplain.  Acctirding  to  Bar- 
rel], the  even  fskyline  of  the  uplands 
is  not  continuous,  but  is  divided  into 
a  numlier  of  broad  steps,  rising  inland 

juul  scp  n  ;i  t.'d  hy  scarps  a  hninlri  r?  f.  et 

or  more  iA  height ;  and  the  Btc|W  art 
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tftkcn  to  represrnt  platforms  of  raa- 
line  abrafliou,  cut  back  10  or  2U  miles 
during  auoMwiTe  pauaes  in  the  uplift 
of  the  region. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Jolm=on  (Cnluinbia)  ia 
eontiuuing  his  Shaler  Memorial  In- 
vestigation of  the  iixitj  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  North  America:  his  hitest 
contribution  touches  a  supposed  case 
of  subsidence  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
iOeogr.  Jour.,  XLII,  162-64).  The 
new  principle  which  Johnson  has  in- 
troduced and  is  here  applying  is  that, 
as  the  sea  changes  the  outline  of  the 
shore,  the  changed  shoreline  reacts  on 
the  tides,  increasing  or  decreasing 
their  ranee;  the  new  relation  thus 
produced  oetween  higli  tide  and  land 
fevflB,  which  has  heretofore  be^n  ac- 
cepted as  proving  an  uplift  or  depres- 
sion of  the  land,  is  shown  by  John- 
son to  be  often  independent  of  such 
changes;  he  concludi-s  that  our  whole 
Atlantic  coast  line  has  enjoyed  ap- 
proximate stability  for  several  thou- 
sand years. 

At  the  New  Haven  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers 
in  December,  1912,  announcement  was 
made  bv  the  present  writer  of  r\  now 
explanation  proposed  by  O.  Lehmann 
(University  of  Vienna)  for  underfit 
rivers,  that  is,  for  rivers  the  meanders 
of  which  are  of  smaller  pattern  than 
t^i^  riirves  of  the  valley  which  they 
follow.  The  previous  explanation, 
by  loss  of  volume  through  capture 
and  diversion  of  upper  waters  to  some 
other  river,  applies  in  Kotne  cases,  but 
is  not  competent  in  all.  Lehmann's 
principle  is  that  the  loss  of  volume 
ns  indicated  by  underfit  rivers  may  be 
due  to  increased  percolation  through 
underlying  rocks  and  to  increased 
underflow  through  the  alluvium  of  the 
valley  floor,  in  the  mature  stagies  of 
the  erosion  cycle. 

Coral  Reefs.— The  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  James  Dwight  Dana,  born 
Feb.  12,  1813,  geologist  of  the  WiUces 
KxploririT  Expedition  and  professor  of 
peolopj'  in  Vale  T'niversity,  was  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  bringing  to  renewed 
attention  his  long*ncglected  eonfirma- 
tion  of  Darwin's  snbsidrneo  theory  of 
coral  reefs.  Darwin  tli«l  n'»t  note  that 
independent  evidence  of  subsidence  is 
found  in  the  submergetice  or  drowning 
of  the  valleys  in  the  dissected  central 
island,  whereby  its  shoreline  becomes 


embayed.  Dana  first  pointed  this  out 
in  1S4U;  it  has  been  recently  empha* 
sized  by  Australasian  observers,  espe- 
ciallv  !)v  P.  Marshall  of  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand  ( 'Oceanica,"  in  Steinmann 
and  Wilcken'a  flandhueh  der  reffUm- 
alen  Geologie^  VII,  1012).  The  prob- 
lem is  summari/ed  in  the  Amrriran 
Journal  of  i^cience  for  February,  iUlJ. 

Kodexn  Explanatory  Methods.— The 
progress  from  the  older-fa.shioned  em- 
pirical description  of  land  forms  to 
the  more  modern  explanatory  descrip- 
tl<m  is  reviewed  by  A.  Rtlhl,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  ("Kine  ncue 
Methode  auf  dem  Gebict  der  Geo* 
uiorphologie,"  in  Abderhalden's  Port- 
schritte  der  naturw.  Fortchung,  VI, 
1912).  He  emphasi/('8  the  importance 
of  a  systematic  explanatorv  termin- 
ology, iMsed  on  the  idea  that  every 
topographical  feature  shows  in  its 
surface  a  certain  stage  of  development 
imder  the  action  of  external  processes 
working  on  a  structural  mass;  and 
that  the  stajre  of  development,  from 
nn  initial  form  due  to  upheaval  to 
nn  ultimate  lorm  of  completed  ero- 
sion, may  be  concisely  indicated  by 
TitMi  t'-rms  as  young,  mature,  and  old. 

Block  Diagrams.— Apropos  of  the 
increasing  use  of  block  diagrams  in 
physiographic  articles,  mention  may 
be  made  of  "La  th^rie  du  bloc-dia- 
gramme"  bv  P.  Castelnau  {Hull.  8oc, 
Topog.  de  France.  XXX\a,  1912),  in 
which  the  method  of  constructing  such 
illustrations  is  set  ft>rth;  the  empha- 
•sis  is,  however,  too  much  on  the  geo- 
metrical rather  than  on  the  geograph- 
ical aspects  of  the  problem.  Block 
diajrrams  are  used  in  the  physio- 
graphic chapter  of  a  report  on  "South- 
em  Vancouver  Island"  by  C.  H.  Clapp 
(Geol.  Survey  Canada,  Ottawa,  1012), 
in  an  article  on  "^T^)rocco  by  A.  G. 
Otjilvie  (  fironr.  Journ..  XLI,  230-37), 
in  un  account  of  southeastern  India 
bv  S.  W.  Cushin?  (Bull.  Amer.  Ocogr, 
Roc.,  XTV,  81-^2).  and  In  Cotton's 
essay,  referred  t"  ^ 

Physiography  iu  Spain. — Gratifying 
indications  of  geographical  awakening 
in  Spain  are  found  in  a  "Resumen 
flsiogrftfico  de  la  peninsula  ib^rica," 
by  Prof,  J.  D.  Cereceda  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Guadalajara  {Trah,  Muaeo 
Cien,  Kai.  Madrid,  November,  1912). 
Tt  opens  with  a  valuable  bibliography: 
then  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the 
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physiographic  provinces  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  After  this  treats  each  prov- 
ince witli  some  detnil  nnJ  with  Tnuch 
more  modern  style  tlian  is  customary 
in  Spanish  geographical  essays. 
Two-Cyde  Monntaliu.  —  VarionB 

studies  in  rocnnt  vc  ars  liave  shown 
that  many  iK-.uiitaui  r;ui;,'os  in  difffr- 
eiit  parta  ui  iha  world  are  not  now  in 
their  first  cycle  of  erosion,  introduced 
by  tlie  upheaval  that  produced  their 
deformed  structure,  but  in  a  second 
or  later  cycle,  introduced  by  upheaval 
with  moderate  deformation  at  a  late 
stage  of  a  preceding  cycle.  Fen  hires 
of  this  kind,  already  reported  for  the 
Tian  8han  Mountains  of  eentral  Asia 
by  earlier  observers,  are  conflrmcd  by 
Fr.  ^facll^ts(>ll('k  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  ("Der  westliche  Tianschan," 
Peterm,  Mitt,  BrgMhft.,  176).  The 
mountains  repeatedly  show  lowlands 
of  a  former  cycle  of  ero«5ion,  now  up- 
lifted in  lofty  highlands  of  moderate 
inequality,  surmounted  by  still  loftier 
summits,  the  monadnocks  or  surviving 
eminences  of  the  former  eycle.  and  in- 
terrupted by  deep  valkys,  the  work 
of  revived  rirers  in  the  present  cycle. 
In  this  connection  reference  should  be 
made  to  The  Duab  of  Turkestan,  by 
W,  Rickmer  Rickmers  (Cambridge. 
England,  1913),  in  whieh  the  pboto- 
^^rnpliio  illustratioiis  are  nniiBually 

One- Cycle  Mountains.— In  contrast 
with  the  Tian  Shan  as  two>eyele  moun- 
tains, the  Kaikoura  ranges  of  Kew 
Zealand  are  described  by  Prof.  C,  A. 
Cotton  of  Victoria  College,  Wellington, 
K.  Z..  as  one-cycle  ranges  ("Physiojr. 
raphy  of  the  l^fiddle  Clarence  Vnlley, 
New  Zealand,''  (Jeogr.  Journ,^  XLII, 
225-46) ;  that  is,  as  ranges  which  re- 
tain in  their  altitude  some  measure 
of  the  stronjr  uplifting  deformation 
to  which  their  compound  body,  con- 
sisting of  a  itreatly  disordered  older 
mass  and  12.000  ft.  of  covering  strata, 
has  been  stibjected.  The  chief  merit 
of  this  paper,  however,  lies  in  its  un- 
usual creamess  and  intelligibility;  it 
is  a  masterpiece  of  lucid  presentation. 
After  n  «tbort  introduction,  tliere  comes 
a  "brief  description,"  illustrated  with 
an  outline  map,  an  excellent  block 
diaf?ram,  and  a  number  of  expressive 
outline  skotches;  tlien  separate  dis- 
cussions of  six  special  topics;  and 
finally  an  appendix  to  which  the  geol- 


ogy of  the  district  is  wisely  rele- 
gated. 

Jura  Mountains. — Unlike  the  fore- 
going easily  intelligible  essay  is  the 
"Morpholojpr  of  the  Bern^  jura"'  by 
Prof.  P.  Sehlee  of  Hamburg  {Mitt, 
Oeogr,  Oesellsch.  Bavihurq,  XX\TI, 
79-118),  which  is  didicult  to  read 
without  table  of  contents,  page  head- 
ings, and  paragraph  headings,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  oversupply  of  geology 
for  a  geographical  article  and  a  too 
free  use  of  generally  unknown  local 
names,  as  if  they  were  known ;  but  tho 
article  is  redeemed  by  the  best  photo- 
graphic views  yet  published  of  several 
transverse  valleys  in  the  Jura  arches. 

Ria*.— A  quarter  century  ago  it  was 
[•ropo^t'd  by  V  n  Kichthofen  tliat 
branching  embaynients  due  to  sub- 
sidence of  a  normally  dissected  land 
surface  and  the  partial  anhmergene» 
of  its  %*aneys,  in  accordance  with 
Dana's  principle  above  noted,  should 
be  called  by  the  Spanish  term  ria, 
locally  applied  to  the  emhayments  of 
the  Galician  coast.  Ria  would  thus 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  simpler,  but 
stronger  embayments  of  mouutainous 
coasts  in  high  latitudes  known  hy  tha 
XnT-'.vocifin  term  for-J.  and  now  under- 
stood to  be  the  result  of  the  submarine 
overdeepening  of  preglacial  valleys  by 
glacial  erosion.  A  welcome  study  of 
the  riaa  of  Galicia  has  lately  been 
made  by  E.  Scheu  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig  ("Die  Rias  von  Galicien» 
ihr  Werden  und  Vergehen,"  Zeitschr. 
GeselUch.  f.  Erdk.,  1013,  84  11 1.  103- 
210),  from  whieh  many  details  of 
their  simple  origin  may  be  learned. 

Butt  Central  Africa,  —  Prof.  Fr. 
Jaeger  of  the  University  of  Berlin  has 
prepared  a  fine  report,  with  sketches, 
photographs,  and  maps,  on  his  explo- 
rations in  East  Central  Africa  ('l)as 
Hochland  der  Riesenkratcr,"  MitU 
dexit.  Schutzprh.,  Ernnuz'hft.,  8,  10in\. 
which  treats  especially  the  great  vol- 
canoes that  have  been  built  up  on  a 
district  of  displaced  fault  blocks 
■southeast  of  Victoria  Lake.  Several 
down-faulted  troughs  are  described. 
The  embayed  shoreline  of  Victoria 
Lake  is  due  to  "ingreesion"  of  lake 
water  into  land  valleys  as  a  resolt  of 
volcrinie  n>i'3tn!rtion  elsewhere. 

Local  Problems. — A  few  of  numeroua 
excellent  articles  im  local  ptoblemt 
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may  be  Luentioned.    An  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  floods  of  the  Niger  is 
givrn  by  J.  A.  IMillot  {Ann.  de  Geogr., 
XXII,  (38-93),  showing  tlicir  value  at 
various  stations  and  change  of  form 
with  dowii'ttreaiii  progreee.   G.  Tra- 
bucco  treats  of  landslides  (frane),  a 
subject  of   unhappily  great  impor- 
tance in  uarU  of  Italy  ( Revista  Oeogr. 
ItaU,  XX,  330-41).    The  coast  plat- 
form of  western  Norway,  explained 
20  years  a^ro  by  Reusch  as  an  up- 
lifted, dissected,  and  claciated  plat- 
form of  marine  abrasion,  but  later 
fit  In  r  . vise  explained  by  Nusabaum,  de 
Geer,  and  Sederholm,  is  again  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  A.  G.  Hogbom  of  tiie 
Uiiiversi^  of  Upsala  (BuU,  OeoL  In$t. 
Upsala,  All,  41-64),  who  supports 
Reusch  in  accepting  its  marine  origin. 
A  peculiarly  interesting  group  of  fea- 
tures in  Dalmatia  is  described  and 
illustrated  by  0.  Maull  of  Frankfort 
("Oeomorph.  Stndipn  aus  Mitteldal- 
matien,"  (Jeogr.  Jahrcsber,  aus  Ocs- 
ferr.,  XI,  1913) ;  an  unusually  smooth 
peneplain,  worn  on  tilted  limestones 
and  surrounded  by  Rurvtvinp  f^iibdued 
mountains,  is  sharply  trenched  by  the 
Kerin  River,  in  the  bed  of  which 
travertine  has  been  so  actively  formed 
as  to  produce  a  barrier  35  or  40  m. 
high,  on  the  face  of  which  the  river 
deseends  !n  fine  cascades,  and  bacic  of 
which  the  river  is  upheld  in  a  long 
brfinching  Inko.     The  Vnirrr^ifi/  cf 
California  riiblications  on  Geography 
begin  with  "The  Russian  River  .  .  . 
of  the  Californian  Coast  Ranges**  bv 
Prof.  K.  S.  ITohvay  (T,  1-00).  describ- 
ing the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  river, 
which,  after  flowing  60  miles  south- 
ward in  an  open  valley  that  eontinues 
to  Ran  Francisco  T^ay,  runs  20  miles 
west  through  a  mountain  gorge  to 
the  Pacific  Grant  and  Higgins  have 
prepared  an   illustrated  account  of 
certain   coastal   glaciers   in  Alaska 
(BuU.  626,  U.  S.  GeoU  Surv.,  1913). 

OOEiA]rO0&APRT 

G.  W.  LTTTT.FnALES 

International  Exploration  of  the 
S6t.— The  hope  is  springing  up  that, 
through  the  International  0>ttncil  for 
thp  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  in  which 
-America  has  rmw  accepted  represen- 
tation, preliminary  expeditions  may 
Moti  be  sent  over  th«  Atlastie  Ocean, 
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by  the  nations  in  concert,  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  and  regional  extent 
of  the  periodic  variations  in  the  pres- 
sure, temperature,  salinity,  density, 
and  velocity  of  the  Inyera  of  water 
down  to  a  depth  oi  l,uuu  m.  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  a  sin- 
gle observation  may  repr«ent  tha 
average  condition  of  the  greater 
depths.  This  is  looked  forward  to  in 
preparation  for  the  phy8ico4>iological 
exploration  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
was  recognized  by  the  recent  Inter- 
national Geographical  Congress  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  in 
the  field  of  oceanography,  and  for  the 
advancement  and  promotion  of  wh'.ch 
an  international  committee  has  been 
formed* 

Ocean  Temperatures  near  Icebergs. 

— Tlie  discuiJ^ion  of  the  observations 
taken  with  the  microthcrmoraeter  on 
board  the  U.  8.  S.  Birmingham  and 
Chester  in  the  iceberg  region  of  the 
Xorth  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  the  changes  of 
temperature  would  afford  an  indica 
tion  of  the  approach  of  a  vessel  to  an 
unseen  mn^s  of  ice,  have  not  revealed 
such  a  characteristic.  Indeed,  the 
question  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
icebergs  influence  to  any  measurable 
extent  the  temperature  of  tlie  sea  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so. 

The  Age  of  the  Ocean,— The  salt 
contents  of  the  ocean  have  now  beoi 
estimated  with  some  approach  to  ex- 
actness, and  the  amount  of  sodium, 
an  element  which  remains  in  solution 
and  is  not  deposited  from  sea  water, 
has  been  fnimd  to  be  inS.HoT.OOO  tonq. 
In  a  recent  bulletin,  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  having  reckoned  tiie  an- 
nual rate  of  discharge  of  sodium  into 
the  ocean  from  fbc  minfall  and  run- 
off of  the  globe  and  the  average 
composition  of  river  water,  has  an- 
nounced, as  a  provisional  result  found 
by  divi<ling  this  annual  rate  into  the 
sodium  content  of  the  ocean,  that  the 
age  of  the  ocean,  since  the  earth  as- 
sumed its  present  form,  is  somewhat 
less  t^nn  100  000.000  years. 

Sea-Level  Variations.— There  is  a 
residue  of  progressive  change  in  the 
average  height  of  the  sea  level  at  a 
given  place,  even  after  all  the  effects 
of  variation?!  of  wind,  I  riron.nf  rlc  pres- 
sure, and  air  tcmperuture  have  been 
eliminated.  In  the  UulUtin  of  the  /m- 
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ptM  Bmrihfii^e  IwesUffaiino  Com- 
mitU9, 1913,Uinori  haa  correlated  this 

Chenomeiioii  with  the  variation  of 
ititude. 

Applieatta   of   ICfttkematica  to 

Oceanosn^aphy. — In  the  light  of  Eck- 
man's  theory  of  ocean  currents,  Mc- 
Ewen  of  the  San  Diego  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  has  shown  in  the 
Internationale  I'evuc  der  ,  .  .  Hydro- 
graphic  that  the  low  ocoaii  t- mpera- 
ture  bordering  the  Califurniau  coast 
ia  due  to  the  npwelling  of  cold,  saline, 
abysmal  water.  Eckman  began  by 
solving  a  series  of  simple  typical 
probloms  by  exact  analytical  methods, 
and  afterwards  approached  the  solu- 
tion nf  natural  conditions  by  suitnbly 
combining  the  several  typical  solu- 
tions. Adoptinpr  these  considerations, 
McEwcn  ha-  <]<  !i3ocd  a  formula  by 
which  the  abnormal  temperatures  of 
this  region  have  been  calculated.  As 
tondiing  this  subject,  mention  is  made 
that  Clark,  in  his  Study  of  the  Sa- 
linity of  the  Surface  Waters  in  the 
North  Paoifio  Ocean  and  Adjacent 
Enetoaed  Bw,  fvst  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Tn-titution,  has  brought 
out  the  sharp  nortliward  bending  of 
the  isohalines  of  the  Californian  oc-«an 
waters  in  summer,  and  shown  this  to 
be  in  ircord  with  the  sharp  'southward 
bending  of  the  isotherms  which  Tho- 
rade  found  to  take  place  in  that  part 
of  the  year. 

Bibliography. — The  spread  of  inter- 
est in  oceanography  is  being  promoted 
by  the  publication,  in  the  train  of 
the  scientific  epitomes  which  have 
been  prrxlurrd  in  recent  years,  of  pop- 
ular works  by  well-qualified  authors 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
who  have  produced  such  meritorious 
books  as  thf'  S'nence  of  the  F^ra,  by 
G.  Herbert  Fowler  of  the  Challenger 
Society;  De  la  Surfaee  ofm  AMmes, 
by  C.  Delagrave,  with  a  preface  by 
the  Prince  of  Monaco;  />a  Mcr:  lamer. 
dan3  la  Nature,  la  mer  et  I'homme, 
by  Q,  Clero-IUmpal,  with  a  preface 
by  Pfot  A.  Berget  of  the  Tnstitut 
Oc<?anogfTaphique  of  the  University  of 
France;  and  An  dcr  See,  by  Prof.  P. 
Dahme.  They  teach  the  science  of 
oceanography  and  its  relations  to  hu* 
manity  in  such  a  manner  n<»  to  serve 
as  textbooks  in  the  schools  and  at 
the  same  time  to  meet  the  needs  of 
general  readers. 


CABTOO&Annr 

W.  L.  G.  JocBO 

The  publications  of  the  past  year  in 
cartography  may  properly  be  oonsid- 

rril  under  two  heads:  those  dealing 
with  the  principles  o{  the  subject  it- 
sell,  and  new  maps. 

General  Works.— Among  recent  gen* 
eral  works,  M-  Groll's  Kartenkunde, 
in  two  volumes,  I,  Die  Projcktxoncn, 
and  II,  Der  KartcninhaU  (Leipzig, 
1912),  is  noteworthy  because  of  its 
well-balanced  trentm'  nt  of  essentials. 
In  the  section  on  map  projj-ctions,  only 
those  of  geographical  value  are  in- 
cluded ;  a  synoptical  table  classifying 
projections  according  to  their  proper- 
ties and  a  list  of  those  best  suited  to 
the  representation  of  different  regions 
are  helpful  additions.  The  second 
volume  discusses  the  classification  of 
maps,  topo^aphical  surveys,  the  con- 
tent, drafting,  and  printing  of  maps, 
and  cartometry,  andf  contakis  a  short 
history  of  cartography. 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  A. 
Bludau's  revision  of  the  Leitfadrnt^  der 
Kartenentwvrf slchre,  by  K.  Zdppritz 
(Leipzig,  1912),  which  deals  with 
tiiap  projections.  Although  the  stand- 
ard publication  of  its  t^ie,  the  new 
edition  still  sufTers  from  a  certain 
breadtli  and  a  lack  of  clearness  re- 
grettable in  a  book  intended  for  use 
m  a  to  X I  book. 

In  view  of  tho  dearth,  in  Eng1I;*h, 
of  treatises  written  from  the  geo- 
graphical, rather  than  the  mathemat- 
ical viewpoint,  A.  R.  Hinks'  Mop 
Prnirrtin^f'i  U'rinihridge,  1912)  BMJ 
be  mentioned  here. 

For  the  progress  made  in  all  phasea 
of  poncral  cartography,  reference 
sliould  be  had  to  the  recurring  crit- 
ical reports  by  H.  Ilaack  m  the 
Oeographiaehet  Jahrbvch  (Gotha),  tfaa 
last,  in  Vol.  XXXIH,  1910,  ooveriog 
the  period  lf>Ofi  Og 

New  Maps. — The  leading  lists  of 
new  maps  were  referred  to  In  tlM 
Ybab  Book  for  ini2  (p.  6^n.  A 
selection  of  the  most  impi>rt;int  ymb- 
lications  of  the  year  is  given  in  th« 
following  paragraphs. 

International  Map  of  the  World,— 
The  International  Map  of  the  World 
on  the  scale  of  1:1,000,000  did  not 
progress  as  rapidly  ss  in  1912.  Dif- 
ferences which  had  arisen  in  tba  is> 
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terprftatton  of  various  symbolB  made 

it  seem  advisable  to  defer  furth<T 
publication  until  these  matters  had 
been  teitled.  The  delegate!  of  tiie 
bureaus  concerned  wbo  met  at  the 
International  Geographical  Congress 
in  Rome  in  March-April,  1Q13,  de- 
eidcNl  to  reconvene  for  this  purpose  in 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Never- 
tlirlrss,  the  following  sheets  have  been 
issued,  all  of  a  provisional  nature, 
however:  North  L-84  (Budapest), 
with  hypsometrical  coloring,  by  the 
Hungarian  Geographical  Institute, 
Budapest;  South  F19,  H  I 9,  I- 18, 
l  ie,  J-18,  J-19,  in  black  and  white, 
with  contours,  comprising  tlie  whole 
of  Chile  between  20"  and  24*  S.  and 
28«  and  40*'  S.,  by  the  Oflcina  de 
Mensura  de  Tierras,  Santiago;  and 
the  Argentine  portions  of  South  G-21, 
H  21,  r  21  by  the  Institttto  GeogrAfico 
Militar,  Buenos  Aires. 

Geological  Map  of  the  World.— At 
the  International  Geological  Congress 
at  Toronto.  Aiiirn^t,  1^1^,  it  was  de- 
cided to  begin  the  publication  of  an 
International  Geological  Map  of  the 
World  as  outlined  in  the  reaoliitiona 
adopted  at  thr  prncpfilnc'  conf^ress  at 
Stockholm.  The  map  will  consist  of 
80  sheeta  on  the  mean  scale  of  1: 
6,000,000;  each  hemisphere  will  be 
drawn  as  a  unit  on  the  atereographio 
prnjf»ction. 

Maps  of  the  Oceans. — In  the  domain 
of  oceanography  two  important  pub- 
lications have  appeared.  The  mnyi'?  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  by  M.  Groll,  on  the  mean 
aeale  of  1:40.000.000,  with  explana- 
tory tr\t  {Tieft  ufcnrtrt)  fJrr  Ozeane, 
VornflTontl.  Inst.  Meereskunde,  Neue 
Folge,  Keihe  A.  Heft  2,  Berlin,  1912), 
are  an  exhaustive  compilation  of  all 
the  material  availahle  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  rtconn  floor.  Below 
the  continental  shelf,  which  is  colored 
buff,  depth!  are  indicated  by  deepen- 
ing ahadea  of  blue,  which  merge  into 
purple  nrtf^  pink  for  the  nhv<»«ial  re- 
gions and  the  troughs.  The  scale 
chosen  allows  of  the  recognition  of  the 
broad,  general  features  at  a  glance, 
while  the  limits  of  each  map  are  in- 
clu8i%'e  enough  to  bring  out  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  main  ocean  to  the 
aurrounding  aeaa  and  land  areaa. 
Thus,  the  map  of  the  Atlantic  in- 
dadca  tha  whole  Arctic  Ocean,  that 


of  the  Indian,  the  whole  Antaretie 

Continent.  The  usp  of  nn  erpiHl  area 
projection  is  also  invaluable  in  lUdur- 
ing  proper  conceptioaa  aa  to  aiae. 

The  second  publication  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  stiEindard  Carte  G^n^rale 
Baihymetrique  des  Oceans  on  Mer- 
cators  projection  (equatorial  scale, 
1:10,000,000  I  ,  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  J.  Tiioulrt  by  the  Tnstitut 
Ucdanographique  of  Tans,  founded  by 
the  Prince  of  Monaco.  Four  revised 
sheets  have  80  far  appeared:  Al,  All, 
A  III,  A  IV,  comprisin;:^  the  zoni^  be- 
tween the  equator  and  40*  40'  N. 
\Miile  the  map  has  up  to  the  present 
time  only  reprecentea  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  tlto  new  edition  chow.s  in 
addition  the  relief  of  the  land.  For 
this,  as  for  the  representation  of 
submarine  relief,  contoura  are  need, 
Bupplomented  by  brown  tints  OH  land 
and  Viliic  on  thr>  oroan. 

Atlases  oi  China. — A  signal  event  la 
(the  poathumona  completion  of  Rlcbt- 
hofcn*s  monumental  work  on  China. 
The  newly  published  Volume  III  is 
accompanied  by  an  Atlas  o/  Southern 
China,  edited  by  M.  Groll  (Berlin, 
1912).  The  atlas  consists  of  14  sheeta 
on  the  scale  of  1:750,000,  which  em- 
brace the  Red  Basin  of  Szechuan,  the 
whole  Yaati^iang  valley,  and  tba 
meridional  strip  extending  from  the 
Yantzekiang  in  113*  E.  to  Canton.  Of 
each  sheet  there  is  a  topographical 
and  a  geological  edition. 

A  similar  work  is  the  atlas  of  81 
sheets,  1:200,000,  compri«iing  the 
Chinese  portion  of  A.  Tafel's  route 
surveys  in  China  and  Tibet  in  1905  08, 
published  by  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society.  Tho  mn^^^n  rrprr<^onted  is 
the  loop  of  the  Hoangho  from  TTsi- 
ningfu  to  the  river's  emergence  into 
the  Chinese  Plain. 

Polar  Maps. — In  polar  exploration 
Amundsen's  map  of  thp  South  Polar 
region,  1:5^^00,000,  accompanying  Vol - 
nme  11  of  his  South  Pofe  (New  Yorlc, 
1013),  13  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing. Of  tho  maps  accompanying  Char- 
cot's scientific  report  (Paris,  1912) » 
that  entitled  Aniaretide  Sud  Am#f4- 
oolne  et  lies  Environnaniea,  on  the 
mpan  scale  of  1:1.600.000,  is  the  most 
valuable.  Sketch  maps  of  Filchner'a 
explorations  in  the  Antaretle  were 
published  in  the  Zeiiachrift  der  OeatU' 
^rJiaft  fUr  Erdkwnde  (No.  1,  1913). 
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Density  of  Population  Map  of  Eu- 
rope.— A  noteworthy  map  in  the  field 
of  anthrupogeography  is  the  map  of 
the  density  of  popuMtlon  of  Europe, 
1:10,000,000,  by  L.  Weise  (PI.  2, 
Pctcrmanns  Mitt.,  LIX,  first  Imlf). 
Besides  being  based  on  the  recent  ceu- 
BUflea  of  1910-11,  its  importance  lies 
in  the  large  number  of  density  grades 
shown,  which  m  ike  for  a  more  de- 
tailed representation  than  lieretofore 
nvailable.  Unfortunately,  the  color 
scheme  chosen  fails  to  suggest  the  se- 
quence of  the  deii'^Ity  jzra''' 

Balkan  Maps. — Of  the  maps  brought 
forth  by  the  Balkan  War,  two  deserre 
mention.  One  is  ihc  admirable  eth- 
nographic map  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, 1:1,600,000.  bv  J.  Cviji<5  (PI. 
22,  Petermanna  MitC  LIX,  first  half) . 
The  differentiation  between  the  elh- 
nograpliic  unit?!  is  det.iiled,  due  weight 
being  gi%'en  to  the  religious  factor  as 
a  subdivisional  element.  The  other 
map,  entitled  SUdost  Kuropa  tnit  den 
netien  Grenzen,  1:2,000,000,  and  edited 
by  K,  Peucker  (Vienna,  1913),  is 
of  interest  in  that  it  shows  the  new 
boundaries  of  the  Balkan  States. 

Forest  Atlas  of  North  America.— 
Attention  should  also  be  called  to 
the  publication  by  the  Forest  Service 
(Washington,  1013)  of  the  first  part 
of  a  serie-^  of  ntla«?cs  wliicli,  when  com- 
pleted, will  show  the  distribution  of 
all  North  American  trees,  exclusive 
of  those  occurring  whollv  in  Mexico. 
Til-  first  part,  by  G.  B.  Sudwnrtl,, 
represents  .'it>  speeies  of  pine  on  maps 
of  North  America  on  the  scale  of 
1:18,000.000. 

Debes'  Handatlas.— Finally,  mr^ntion 
may  be  made  of  the  fourth  edition  of 


It.  L.  Scott's  expedition,  whicli  were 
to  the  etiect  that  Captain  Scott,  with 
his  four  companions,  wm  in  latitude 
87  deg.  36  min.  South  on  Jan.  4,  1912; 
150  miles  from  the  Pole,  with  aa 
abundance   of   provisions    and  with 
every  prospect  of  reachin£[  the  ^oal. 
No  further  word  was  heara  from  thia 
party  until  Feb.  10,  1913,  when  the 
world  was  startled  witli  the  news  that 
a  terrible  disaster  had  befallen  the 
expedition;  that  Scott  and  faia  four 
companions,  Lieut.  Bowers,  Dr.  Wil- 
son, Capt.  Oates,  and  Mr.  Evans,  after 
reaching  the  South  Pole  and  finding 
Amundsen's  records,  had,  on  their  re- 
turn, been  starved  and  frozen  to  death 
witliin  H  miles  of  a  depot  of  f.-ji 
and  fuel  and  only  150  miles  from 
their  headquarters  on  the  coast.  It 
seems,  from   Captain  Scott's  diary, 
w!iich  he  kept  up  almost  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  that  the  party  had  been 
caught  in  a  blizzard  which  absolutely 
prevented  travel ingf  and  which  000" 
tintied  for  nine  days. 

A  part  of  the  Australian  Expedi- 
tion under  Dr.  Mawsou,  including 
Frank  Wild  and  seven  members  of  fats 
party,  who  were  landed  on  Tenxiina- 
tion  Land,  returned  to  Sydney  oar'y 
in  the  Spring  of  1913.  They  rcjiort 
preat  success;  the  expedition  mapped 
about  a  thousand  miles  of  coast  Wr.^ 
and  did  much  valuable  jrerdogicai 
work,  securing  specimens  from  numer- 
ous widely  separated  localities.  With 
them  was  a  p^^'t  of  Dr.  Maws*  n'a 
party.  It  appears  that  the  .lurora. 
Dr.  Mawson's  ship,  arrived  at  his  sta- 
tion on  Adelie  I.^nd,  but  found  that 
Dr.  Mawson  an^  t  vo  other  members 
of  the  party  had  not  3-et  returned 


E.  Debes'  Xcucr  Handatlas  (Leipzig,',  i  from  a  long  expedition  to  the  east- 


1913).  Althoufrh  not  containing  so 
many  or  so  detailed  maps  as  some 
other  general  atlases,  Debes'  Hand- 
atlas  remains  distinctive  for  the  crit- 
ical quality  of  its  content  and  for 
the  special  attention  piven  to  the  se- 
lection of  suitable  projections. 

EXFLOBATIOK  Aim 
DISOOVBBT 

Henry  Gawnew 

Antarctic.  —  The  Yeab  Book  for 
1912  (p.  623)  told  of  Amundsen^s  suc- 
cess in  reaching  the  Sotith  In  nnd 
oontained  latest  advices  from  Captain 


ward.  The  ship  toolc  off  part  of  the 

pnrty  and  then,  as  the  spn«;on  was 
late,  decided  to  go  and  pick  up  Mr. 
Wild's  party,  1.200  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, on  Termination  Land.  They  had 
hardly  started  when  thry  rnr^fved  a 
wireless  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Mawson 
had  just  returned,  but  that  his  two 
companions  had  died,  Lieut.  Innes 
having  fallen  into  a  deep  crevasse  and 
Dr.  "Merz  havinjr  perished  from  hunger 
and  exposure.  Dr.  Mawson  and  hii 
small  party  spent  another  winter  in 
tl'i-  Antarctic, 

The  Herman  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Lieut  Filchner  went  in 
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ihe  Drutschland  to  Coats  Land,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  station  and 
Bending  out  exploring  parties  inland 
therefrom.  Ifif  v  foimd  a  broad  bay 
aimilar  to  Ross  isca  on  the  other  side 
of  Antaretiea,  filled  with  a  great  field 
of  ice,  with  an  ice  cliff  at  its  northern 
limit.  An  attempt  to  make  a  landing 
on  an  immense  ice  Hoe  ended  in  dis- 
aster, as  the  floe  got  adrift  and  broke 
up.  This  was  in  latitude  78  deg. 
South.  Thp  ship  then  attempted  to 
proceed  north,  but  was  caught  in  the 
ice  and  beld  all  winter  and  until  No- 
vember.  when  the  expedition  was 
abandoned. 

Arctic.  —  Late  in  1912  Vilhjamur 
Stefansson  and  R.  M.  Anderson  re- 
tiirncr]  after  four  years*  exploration 
in  northern  Canada  and  on  the  Arctic 
coast.  They  explored  and  mapped  a 
large  area  on  the  mainland  east  of 
the  lower  Mackenzie  PJver  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  discovered  sev- 
eral villages  of  "white  Eskimo,"  who 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
Danes  who  have  mifr^ated  westward 
from  Greenland  (A,  Y,  B,,  1011,  p. 
666;  1912,  p.  679). 

Since  their  return  from  this  expe- 
dition the  Canadian  Government  has 
made  provision  for  further  explora- 
tion by  them  of  adjacent  regions,  es- 
pecially of  Banks  Land,  Prince  Pat- 
rick Island,  and  of  poasiible  lands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  northwest. 
This  expedition  is  now  well  on  its 
way,  the  most  recent  advices  indicat- 
ing that  their  vessels,  three  in  num* 
l>er,  have  passed  through  Bering  Strait 
on  their  way  to  Herschel  Island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  They 
expect  to  be  absmt  from  civilization 
for  at  least  three  years.  The  expedi- 
tion is  amply  provided  for  In  every 
respect  and  the  scientiile  staff  consists 
of  15  person 

From  a  study  of  the  tides  in  the 
Arctie  Ocean  it  is  believed  that  there 
must  be,  somewhere  north  of  Alaska, 
a  considerable  body  of  land  or  a  Inrpre 
group  of  islands,  and  one  of  Mr.  Stef- 
ansson's  purposes,  if  not  his  main  pur- 
pose, is  to  search  that  part  of  the 
Arctic  Sea  in  which  this  land  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  if  discovered,  to  ex- 
plore it. 

This  land  may  be  the  Crocker  Land 

seen  hv  A  Imiral  Peary  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  highlands  at  the 


mouth  of  Kanscn  Sound.  To  explore 
this  land  an  expedition  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Amei  i  lii  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  under 
command  of  D.  B.  MacMilku*  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Peary's 
lieutenants  in  the  expedition  which 
reached  the  North  Pole.  This  expedi- 
tion started  late  in  the  summer  of 
1913,  intending  to  winter  on  the  west 
coast  of  Smith  Sound,  opposite  Ktah 
and  thence  to  sledge  across  Grant 
Land  to  its  west  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  Nansen  Sound,  Latest  advices 
'^how  that  this  expedition  reached 
Liah,  but  was  unable  to  cross  Smith 
Sound.  It  will  doubtless  cross  on  the 
ice  as  s-onn  as  it  becomes  light  enough. 

Much  activity  has  been  shown  in 
the  exploration  of  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia.  A  Russian  expedition,  under 
Major-Gcnoral  Serpeief.  }ias  left  Vla- 
divostok in  two  icebreakers  for  tho 
purpose  of  making  its  wav  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  and,  if  possible, 
continuing  the  voyage  through  Kara 
Sea  to  Europe.  Another  expe^lition, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lieut.  Brussi- 
lov,  left  St  Petersburg  in  July,  1918, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  arotmd 
Siberia  to  the  eastward.  A  third  ex- 
pedition under  Captain  Wilkctsky  has, 
according  to  press  reports,  discovered 
a  large  island  to  the  north  of  Papw 
Chelguskin.  It  is  said  to  extend  as 
far  north  as  latitude  81  deg.  and  to 
liebetwf  n  longitudes 96  deg.  and  140 
deg.  East,  thus  being  east  of  Franz 
Josef  Land  and  south  of  Nausen'a 
drift  route. 

Greenland.— The  Mikkelsen  expedi- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  records  of 
the  unfortunate  Mylius  Erichsen  ex- 
pedition and  for  exploration  in  north- 
eastern Greenland,  which  left  Copen- 
hncjen  in  1909,  returned  in  July,  1012. 
They  were  successful  in  recovering  the 
records,  and  made,  at  the  cost  of  great 
hardships  and  danger,  a  long  journey 
over  the  inland  ice,  from  Shannon  Is- 
land to  the  head  of  Denmark  Fiord. 

A  Itainlsh  expedition,  under  Captain 
Koch,  set  out  in  June,  1912,  to  cross 
the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  at  about 
its  widest  part.  The  expedition  was 
landed  upon  the  east  coast,  and  on 
April  20,  1913,  started  inland  with 
five  sledges  drawn  by  hor«e9,  and 
reached  the  west  coast  at  Proeven, 
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near  Upernivik,  <m  July  12.  The 

greatest  altitude  reached  on  the  jour 
ney  was  about  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Another  expedition  has  crossed  the 
island;    this,   under   M.  Quervain, 
crossed  from  the  west  coast  in  lati 
tude  60  dcg.  45  min.  North  to  An;^^ 
magsalik  on  the  east  coast.  The  high- 
est point  reached  was  a  trifle  over 

9,000  ft.  nlinvr  level. 

Franz  Josef  Land. — A  French  expe- 
dition, organized  by  M.  Jules  de  Payer 
for  the  exploration  of  the  northeast- 
ern pnrt  f'f  Franz  Josef  Land,  sailed 
from  Havre  on  A\i^.  10,  1913,  intend- 
ing to  winter  at  Vardti.  The  Russian 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  this 
same  region  has  not  been  heard  of 
definitely,  a1thou<Th  rumors  of  a  dis- 
aster have  reached  Russia. 

P«ra.~  Daring  1912  Prof.  Hiram 
Bingham  conducted  a  second  expedi- 
tion  to  Peru,   which  w;\h  financed 

J'ointly  by  Yale  University  and  the 
National  Geographic  Society  (A.  T. 
J?.,  1912,  p.  685).  Much  topographical 
and  genlof^ical  work  was  done  in  Cuz- 
co  and  the  Urubamba  River  valley 
callon.  The  main  feature  of  the  ex- 
pedition's work  was  the  discovery  of 
an  ancient  Tnea  capital,  Macbii  Picchu, 
which  is  situated  on  a  mountain  in 
the  eaUon  of  the  Umbamha  Rirer. 
This  is  a  large  place,  wonderfully  well 
built  with  cut  stone,  and  when  cleared 
of  the  tropical  undergrowth  which  en- 
shrouded it,  seemed  to  be  wonder- 
fully preserved.  This  is  probably  one 
of  fhf'  most  notable  discoveries'  r>f  its 
kind  ever  made.  Another  expedition 
to  Peru,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  Isaiah  Bow 
man,  who  was  geolo^jist  with  Prof. 
Binghanrs  expedition  in  1911,  started 
for  its  field  of  work  in  June,  1913. 
The  objects  are  geological,  geograph- 
ical, and  anthropological. 
BxAsiL— >Aa  expedition  was  sent  out 


in  March,  1913,  by  the  0BiTersity 

MnsnTm  of  Philadelphiin  in  ovp!'"-« 
the  Amazon  Basin.  The  leader  is  Dr. 
W.  C.  Farabee«  It  is  carried  on  a  due 
steam  yacht  commanded  by  Capt.  J. 
H,  Rowen  (U.  S".  N.  retired) ,  who  has 
clif^rfro  of  the  geograjihic  work. 

India. — Under  tiie  auspices  of  tbs 
Indian  Government,  an  escpedition  in 
two  detachment=:,  under  J.  Pamari 
and  F.  V.  Clerk,  has  been  sent  out  to 
explore  the  head  waters  of  the  Ira- 
wadi  River. 

New  Guinea.— The  German  expedi* 
tion  for  the  exploration  of  the  Kai- 
serin  Augusta  River  reports  excellent 
progress,  and  it  was  ei^pected  that  the 
exploration  of  the  lower  and  middle 
portions  of  this  river  and  the  nei^rh- 
boring  country  would  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1913.  In  western  New 
Guinea,  Dr.  Wollaston,  accompanJed 
by  Lieut.  "N'andenvater  of  the  Dutdi 
Army,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sum- 
mit ca  Mt.  Cantents,  the  height  of 
which  is  approximately  16,000  ft 
Several  other  expeditions,  amon^thesi 
those  under  Capt.  Hordershee,  Dr. 
Moericowski,  and  Weyerman,  are  ea- 
^n^ed  in  extending  the  known  area  of 
this  great  inland. 

Africa. — The  Saharan  Railway  ex- 
pedition was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  bat  railway 
mute  from  Adrar  to  Lake  Chad  and 
the  Niger  valley.  In  the  course  of 
this  work,  carried  on  during  1912, 
many  lines  were  nm  and  a  great  ex* 
tent  of  country  was  map^.  An 
Knfrlish  punitive  expedition  sent  to 
Odonga,  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  to 
subdue  the  unruly  Annak  TtSbea  has 
nr?  !•  (!  to  our  information  regarding 
this  part  of  Africa.  Further  explora- 
tion of  the  Kamerun  has  been  made 
by  a  Dutch  party  under  Professor 
Thorbecke,  A  French  expedition  has 
mndo  rxydorations  lA  the  BOUthcm 
part  oi  Angoltu 
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Abthub  Weslet  Bbowhs 

Water. — It  has  been  shown  by  Guy, 
Sehaefftr,  and  Jones  that  aqueouB  so* 

lutions  of  substances  tliat  form  hy- 
drates are  more  transparent,  while 
solutions  of  substances  thai  do  not 
form  hydrates  an  lets  transparent 
than  pure  water.  Tlir?n  fact'=«.  which 
were  n^crituined  with  the  aid  of  a 
radiomioiumeter,  are  considered  by 
tiia  investigators  to  furnish  new  evi- 
dr^nco  for  the  solvate  theory  of  solu- 

tini!^. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  and  Ozone. — F. 
Fischer  and  Pricss  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  large  yields  of  hjdro- 
gen  peroxide  by  reduction  of  oxygen 
gas  under  a  pressure  of  from  25  to 
100  atmospheres.  The  reduction  was 
cfTected  eitlicr  clectrochcmicnlly,  with 
a  dilute  acid  as  the  eIectroiyte»  or 
chemically,  as,  for  example,  by  use 
of  a  liquid  zinc  amalgam  with  dilute 
Bulphuric  acid.  A  mt!thod  for  the 
preparation  of  relatively  cH>nccntrated 
eolvtiona  of  ozone  In  dilute  adds  has 
been  devised  by  Rothmund  and  Bur^r- 
staller,  who  nave  also  8tudi<^d  ihe 
velocity  of  decomposition  of  ozone  in 
aqueous  solution.  The  intense  orange- 
red  ooloration  noted  by  Manchot 
when  ozone  was  passed  into  liquid 
ammonia  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  prceenoe  of  ammonium  hydroxide, 
whieh  would  behave  sirnilarly  to  po- 
tassium hydroxide  {A.  Y.  D.,  1912,  p. 
627).  The  use  of  ozonized  air  in  the 
detection  of  methane,  which  reacts 
with  ozone  yloblinf;  formaldehyde,  is 
recommended  by  Mauser  and  Herzr 
feld. 

Garboow— A  very  stable  new  cocide 
of  ctrboii  with  tha  fonaula  Ci«0» 


has  been  prepared  by  Meyer  and 
Steiner  by  heating  mellitie  acid  with 

benzoyl  chloride.  Rhead  and  Wheeler 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
when  carbon  and  oxvgen  unite  at 
temperatures  up  to  900  deg.  C,  tho 

first  product  of  the  combustion  is  a 
"loosely  formed  physico-chemical 
complex,  which  may  be  r^arded  as 
an  unstable  compound,  OxO."  At  a 

given  temperature  this  cnmplox  tends 
to  decompose  into  carl)on  monoxido 
and  carbon  dioxide  in  a  certain  ratio. 
Lidoff  has  eontinued  hia  researches 

upon  nxano  (A.  Y.  Ti.,  1012,  pp.  627, 
630),  and  lias  found  that  this  sub- 
stance may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitrogen  peroxide  upon  charcoal  at 
150  to  300  deg.  C.  Even  better  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  nitrous 
oxide. 

Photochemistry  and  Actinocheniia> 

try. — By  subjpcting  mixtures  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  cyanogen  to  the 
action  of  ultraviolet  light,  Berthelot 
and  Oaudeehon  have  obtained  tha 
new  compound,  carbon  oxycyanldf^ 
CO(CN)„  in  the  form  of  a  yelloir 
solid  which  does  not  sublime  at  200 
(leg.,  but  which  reacts  with  water 
to  form  hydrocyanic  ncid  ami  carbnn 
dioxide.  In  connection  with  a  study 
of  tho  dissociation  bv  light  of  tho 
hydrides  of  certain  olcnittBts  in  the 
chlorine  and  oi^gen  groups,  these 
investigators  have  found  that  in  pho- 
tochemical reactions  frequency  of  vi» 
bration  is  analogous  to  temperature 
in  ordinary  reactions,  and  that  the 
stability  of  the  com[)ouiids  of  ele- 
ments in  the  same  group  toward  light 
decreases  with  increasing  atomic 
weight  of  the  elemnTifs.  This  latter 
conclusion  was  coniiiined  by  results 
obtained  during  a  subsequent  study 
of  the  hydrides  of  certain  aUmonti  ia 
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the  nitrogen  and  carbon  groups. 
B«rthelot  and  Oaudeehon  have  aiM 

med  ultraviolet  light  in  effecting  the 

synthesis  of  fomirimiflo  from  carbon 
monoxide  and  ammunia,  the  decom- 
poaltlon  of  formamide,  the  polymer- 
uatioQ  of  cyanogen  and  acetylene, 
and  the  photolysis  of  acetone,  which 
yields  carbon  monoxide  and  ethane  in 
equal  Tolumes.  Famau  baa  made  a 
study  of  luminescence,  which  be  at- 
triVntra  in  chemical  action.  Tncrens- 
tlio  rate  of  the  reaction  bv  rais- 


in' 


ing  Liie  temperature  or  by  addition 
of  a  eatalytic  ai^t  was  found  to  in- 
crease th<>  luriiin'-^Cf  nco.  The  qual- 
ity of  luminescence  was  found  to  de- 
pend but  slightly  upon  temperature, 
method  of  production,  nature  of  the 
catalytic  a^ent,  or  nature  of  the 
anion,  but  in  general  to  depend  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
eation,  W9h1er  and  Kmpko  have  in- 
v^tigated  the  sensitiveness  to  light 
of  various  metallic  trinitrides.  Vin- 
cent and  Marley  have  endeavored  to 
duplicate  the  ezperimoita  of  Matus- 
chck  and  Nenning  described  in  the 
last  issue  of  thv  Year  "Rook  (p. 
627),  but  have  failed  to  obtain  evi- 
dence supporting  the  oonelnsions  of 
tiieee  Inyestiptors. 

Radlochemistry. — The  atomic  weight 
of  radium  has  been  carefully  rede- 
termined by  H5nigschmid,  who  has 
studied  the  r;  io  PwiCl,  :  2AgCl.  The 
result  of  six  determinations,  in  which 
a  total  weight  of  over  six  grams  of 
radium  chloride  was  employed,  is 
given  as  225.05  .02.  From  the  ra- 
ti >3  I^arr  :  RaBr,  and  RaBr,  :  1UC1„ 
Gray  and  Kanisay  have  obtained  the 
decidedly  ditlcrent  value,  226.36.  In 
a  second  inTestigation  HQnigschmid 
has  repeated  tlie  work  of  these  in- 
vestigators obtaining  the  result 
225.04.  As  pointed  out  by  S.  Meyer, 
H5nigschmid?8  value,  although  not 
agreeing  with  that  deduced  from  the 
atomic  weifrht  of  uranium,  differs 
from  that  of  lead  by  just  five  times 
the  wdffht  of  the  aipha  particle. 
Some  information  concerning  the  val- 
ence of  the  radio-elements  has  been 
gained  by  G.  ▼.  Hevesy,  by  a  study 
of  the  mobilities  and  the  diffusion 
oonstants  of  radioactive  substances. 
In  nine  cases  the  valence  of  the  prod- 
uct left  after  the  expulsion   of  an 


from  that  of  the  parent  atom  two 
units. 

Alleged  Synthesis  of  Helium  and 

Neon. — By  far  the  most  absorbing 
scientific  topic  of  the  year  in  chemia- 
try  has  been  that  of  tlis  alleged  syn- 
thesis of  helium  and  neon  in  Tacuum 

tubes.  The  residual  gases  obtained 
by  heating  deeply  colored  X-ray  bulbs 
were  found  by  W.  Ramsay  to  «oii- 
tain  "a  measurable  trace  of  helhini 

in  which  tho  neon  sp'vtmm  could 
also  be  recognized."    While  acknowl- 
edging the  possibility  that  these  gases 
might  be  able  to  penetrate  the  walla 
of  the  bulb  under  the  influence  of  the 
cathode  discharge,  Ramsay  concludes, 
"it  is  possible  .  .  .  that  these  gases 
are  in  some  way  the  product  of  the 
cathode  rays."    Tn  the  opinion  of  B. 
Moore,   the  formation  of  the  gases 
might  be  considered  to  result  from  a 
charging  of  the  ether  with  energy 
from  the  cathode,  by  a  process  easen- 
tially  the  reverse  of  that  of  radio- 
active decomposition.   J.  N.  CoUie 
and  H.  Patterson,  working  independ- 
ently of  each  other  at  first,  ideimlMI 
helium  and  neon  after  the  passajre 
of  an  electric  discharge  through  tubes 
containing  hydrogen  at  low  pressure, 
although  great  care  was  taken  to 
pnard  against  leakaf:^e  of  gases  from 
the  atmosphere  into  the  tubes.  In 
connection  with  his  researches  upon 
positive  rays,  J.  J.  Thomson  has  ob- 
tained evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
new  gas,  of  atomic  weight  3,  ^vhich 
he  calls  X,.    Under  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  this  gas, 
which  was  obtained  by  passing  the 
ordinary  discharge  produced  by  an 
induction  coil  through  a  large  bulb 
furnished  with  aluminium  terminds 
and  containing  gas  at  low  pretsnre^ 
helium  and  neon  also  were  usua^ 
obtained.    The  method  that  gave  7^ 
and  also  the  other  gases  in  ffreatcsl 
abundance  consisted    in  bonuMUrding 
metals,  or  indeed  almost  any  sub- 
stance, with  cathode  rays.   "The  rea- 
son helium  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
glass  of  old  RSntgen^ray  bulbs  is,  I 
think,  that  after  liberation  by  the 
cathode  rays,  the  helium  either  ad- 
heres to  the  surface  or  is  absorbed  in 
a  )  ii(  h  looser  way  than  before  it  wsa 
liberated.'*   As   t]ie   result   of  later 
experiments  it  was  found  hr  Thom- 


alpha  particle  was  found  to  differ  i  son  that  "when  the  salts  of  lithium, 
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Bodium,  potassium,  or  rubidium  are 
bombarded  by  cathode  raja,  there  is 
a  genuine  production,  as  distinct  from 
liberation  of  absorbed  gas,  of  hrlinm 
and  Xj,  potassium  giving  tlie  largest 
supply."  He  suggests  that  the  emia- 
ftion  of  helitim  from  these  and  other 
substances  may  be  explairir  l  on  tlie 
ground  that  "other  elements  besides 
radium,  thorium,  and  the  like  make 
attempts  to  expel  alpha  particle 
(atoms  of  hdium).  In  ordinary-  ele- 
ments these  particles  hnvo  not  enough 
energy  to  get  away  from  the  atom; 
they  are,  however,  as  it  were,  loos- 
ened, and  can  be  detached  by  vigorons 
bonihardmnnt  with  cathode  rays." 

Kitrogen.— R.  J.  Strutt,  in  the  fifth 
of  hia  series  of  articles  <m  aetiTe 
nitrogen,  asserts  that  the  phenomena 
are  not  due  to  tlio  propcnce  of  traces 
of  oxygen  in  the  gas,  as  has  been 
stated"  by  ¥.  Comte  and  by  E.  Tiede. 
In  this  assertion  he  is  supported  by 
A-  Koenig  and  E.  Ehid.  He  has. 
moreover,  made  a  furtlier  study  of 
the  chenucai  reactions  of  active  nitro- 
gen, among  which  are  the  formation 
of  nitrogen  by  action  upon  vnpor  of 
mercury,  cadmium,  zinc,  arsenic,  so- 
dium, and  sulphur,  and  the  production 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  action  upon 
Tarious  organic  compounds.  The  fix- 
ation of  atmospheric  nitrorrcn  by 
means  of  boron  compounds  has  been 
studied  by  Stilhler  and  Elbert  W. 
A.  Noyes  has  obtained  some  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  new  nit- 
rogen trichloride,  containing  positive 
nitrogen  and  negative  chlorine,  and 
prepared  by  the  interaction  of  nitrosyl 
chloride  and  phosphorous  pentachlo- 
ride.  Franklin  has  prepared  potas- 
sium ammono-magncsate,  Mg(NHK)a 
•NHt,  a  new  salt  belonging  to  his 
ammonia  pcries  of  acids,  bases,  and 
salts,  by  action  of  potassium  amide 
in  liquid  ammonia  upon  a  halogm 
salt,  an  aqno  salt,  or  an  ammono  salt 
of  magnesium,  or  upon  the  metal  it- 
pplf.  He  has  also  prepared  potassiimi 
ammonotitanate  by  a  similar  reac- 
tion, and  has  studied  the  reaction  be- 
tween potassium  arnidn  and  cupric 
nitrate  in  liquid  ammonia.  Sonimer 
has  obtained  hydrazine  nitrite  by  in- 
teraction of  barium  nitrite  and  hydra^ 
sine  sulphate.  An  ammonated  am- 
monium  trinitride,  NH.N,.2>rn  , 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  m  w 


hydronitrogen,  has  been  prepared  by 
A.  E.  Houlehan.   The  chemistry  of 

nitric  oxide  formation  in  the  high- 
tr-nsion  arc  has  been  investigated  by 
k\  Fischer  and  £.  Hene.  After  a  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  reaction  be- 
tween nitric  oxide  and  liquid  oxygen, 
F.  Kaschig  has  reachnd  the  ronchi'-ion 
that  the  green  substance  obtained  is 
nitrogen  hexoxide,  NO,,  as  previously 
asserted  (A.  7.  B.,  1912,  p.  628),  and 
has  shown  that  when  the  substance  is 
washed  with  liquid  nitrogen  it  loses  a 
part  of  its  oxygen,  with  formation  of 
isonitrogen  tetroxide.  Strong  has  stud* 
ied  the  action  of  the  corona  discharge 
upon  air,  and  Hausser  has  obtained 
nitric  oxide  by  explosive  combustion 
of  eoke-oren  gas  under  pressure. 

Piezochemistry. — During  the  last 
year  an  increasing  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  influence  of  pressure 
upon  ehemical  reactions.  The  deeom- 
position  of  nitric  oxide  under  pres- 
sures up  to  700  atmospheres,  and  at 
various  temperatures,  has  been 
studied  by  E.  Briner.  E.  Cohen  and 
his  colleagues  have  continued  their 
interesting  pie/ochemical  studies,  and 
have  designed  and  constructed  an  elab- 
orate apparatus  capable  of  maintain^ 
ing  pressures  up  to  1,500  ateiospherea 
constant  to  within  about  onp  per  cent. 
for  any  desired  length  of  time.  With 
the  aid  of  this  apparatus  the  influ- 
ence of  high  pressures  upon  the  veloc- 
ity of  inversion  of  cane-sugar  soln- 
tions  was  studied,  and  the  validity  of 
Faraday's  law  for  pressures  up  to 
1,600  atmospheres  was  established. 
r>y  using  a  suitablr  bomb,  F.  Bergius 
has  been  able  to  prepare  calcium  diox- 
ide from  quick-lime  and  oxygen  under 
120  atmospheres  at  350  deg.  He  haa 
also  obtained  coaMike  substances  by 
lieating  peat,  wood,  or  collulnse  to  .340 
deg.  imder  great  pressure,  and  is  able 
to  prepare  large  quantities  of  pura 
hydrogen  under  similar  conditions  by 
the  action  of  iron  upon  water. 

Non-aqueous  Solutions. — Among  the 
notable  contributions  made,  during  the 
year,  to  our  knowledge  of  non-aque- 
ous snbitinns  is  that  published  by  C. 
A.  Kraua  and  W.  C.  Bray  on  a  gen- 
eral relation  between  the  concentra- 
tion and  the  oonductance  of  ionized 
substances  in  various  solvent^.  In  (lie 
course  of  an  investigation  of  the  nature 
f  the  metallic  state,  C.  A.  Kraus  has 
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isolated  the  metallic  groups  CH«Hg, 
CtH,Hg,  and  C.HfHg,  by  eleetrolyais 
€i  tiie  respective  chlorides  in  liquid 
ammonia  solution.  He  conclndes  that 
''the  metallic  state  is  a  molecular  and 
not  an  atomic  property  of  matter." 
The  behavior  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  barium  ?;nUs  of  certain  organic 
acids,  dissolved  in  such  solvents  as 
benzene,  toluene,  and  petroleum  ether, 
toward  hvdrogon  chloride,  has  been 
studied  by  H.  P.  Cady  and  TT.  O. 
Liclitenwalter.  Those  invest)  i^m  tors 
note,  in  contradiction  to  the  earlier 
work  of  Kahlenberg,  that  each  aolti- 
tion  giving  a  precipitate  shows  nn  np- 
prpcifible  conductivity,  and  conoiude 
that  every  one  of  the  reactions  is  in 
aooord  with  the  dissociation  theory. 
L.  Bruner  and  his  colleagues  have  in- 
▼eatigated  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  nitrobenzene  solutions,  and  the 
eleetrochemistTy  of  the  halogena  both 
in  nitrobenzene  and  in  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide.  M.  E.  Holmes  has  clectro- 
lyzed  a  solution  of  ammonium  trini- 
tride  in  liquid  ammonia,  with  a  view 
to  ascertl^ning  the  properties  of  N„  the 
discharpcd  trinitride  ion.  Fritz 
Friedrichs  has  studied  the  behavior 
of  nnmeroua  substances,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic salts,  in  sealed  tubes  toward 


phuric  acid,  and  the  cathodes  were  re* 
spectively  of  sriwiinm  and  telluriuBL 
Boron. — The  synthesis  of  a  number 
of  borides  has  been  effected  with  the 
aid  of  the  vacuum  electric  fumaee 
bv  E.  Wedekind.  CsleuUted  amoimti 
of  amorphous  bonm  nnd  th«  mctaZ 
under  investigation  were  in  each  case 
compressed  into  rods,  through  which 
the  current  was  passed.  The  metals 
used  were  siroonium,  vanadium, 
mnlybdenum,  urnnium,  titanium,  and 
tungaten.  Of  these,  only  molybdenum 
and  titanium  presented  diOiculti^  A. 
Stock  and  C.  Massenes  have  obtained 
tv.-o  !iydride3  of  boron  by  dor  imposi- 
tion of  magnesium  boride  witli  acid^ 
and  condeubation  of  the  ga&eous  prod- 
ucts with  liquid  air.  The  formula  si 
one  of  tlio~p,  B,Tr,  was  well  estab 
lislied  by  analysis  and  by  density  de 
terminations,  and  the  properties  of 
the  substance,  which  melts  at  ^llf 
deg.  and  boils  at  -f  16  deg.,  wen 
studied.  To  the  second  substaner, 
which  boils  at  about  100  deg.,  ths 
formula  B.Hi,  was  assigned.  StoA 
and  Frederici  obtained  a  more  vola- 
tile compound,  B,H«,  w)nch  bc^ils  at 
—  87  deg.,  by  decomposition  of  gase- 
ous B4H,,.  These  Investigatots  si^ 
gest  the  use  of  a  bath  of  melting  ear» 


liquid  ammonin   nnr^   toward  liquid  |  bon  bisulphide  for  maintaininjr  a 


sulphur  dioxide  at  temperatures  rang 
ing  from  —  80  deg.  to  +  160  deg.  In 
connection  with  this  work  he  has 
formulated  a  nrw  clns^iflcation  for 
binary  syBtems.  based  upon  solubility, 
miscibility,  and  critical  relations. 

Sulphur,  Seleninm,  and  Tellurium. 
— The  behavior  of  tliionyl  chlf)ride 
toward  various  oxides  and  dioxides 
when  heated  in  scaled  tubes  to  from 
150  deg.  to  200  deg.  has  been  investi- 
gated by  A.  B.  North  and  A.  M.  Hage- 
man.  It  was  found  that  zinc,  eadmi- 
um,  magnesium,  and  cupric  oxides,  for 
example,  react  under  these  conditions 
with  formation  of  the  regpective 
metallic  chloride  and  sulphur  dioxide. 
From  a  study  of  the  solubility  of 
sulphur  in  siuphur  monochlorlde  and 
in  ocher  solvents,  A.  H.  W.  Aten  con- 
cludes that  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  modification  of 
sulphur.  W.  Hempel  and  H.  6. 
Weber  describe  an  electrolytic  method 
for  the  production  of  hydrogen  sele- 
nid"  ^H'^  hydrogen  trlluride.  Tho  ohv- 
IroiyLc  used  waa  QQ  per  cent. 


perature  constant  at —  112  dug.  In  a 
still  later  article,  Stock,  Frederici.  and 
Priess  have  made  a  further  study  of 
B,Hb  and  BiHio,  and  have  invent ifjat.*-! 
the  solid  substances  obtained  by  de- 
composition of  gaseous  B4H1,.  A  nnf 
compound,  BmH,^,  which  melts  at  99J 
flf  LT  .  was  obtainrrl  hy  heating  B,n„  t-T 
lOU  deg.  for  four  to  five  hours,  or  BjlU 
to  from  115  deg.  to  120  deg.  for  AS 
hours,  as  well  as  several  other  com- 
pounda  or  mixtures  of  which  the 
chemical  identity  has  not  as  yet  bees 
detinitely  established. 

MiscelUneous^A.  Werner  and  hii 
associates  have  continued  their  inter* 
esting  researches  upon  the  asymmetrie 
cobalt  atom.  T.  W.  Hichards  and  A. 
W.  Rows  have  constructed  an  im* 
proved  apparatus  for  use  in  detenmiii- 
ing  the  specific  hrat^  of  liquid?. 
Known  quantities  of  heat  are  liber- 
ated in  this  apparatus  bv  neutralixinf 
accurately  known  amounts  of  am 
with  slight  excess  <>f  alkali.  The  ft>^ 
ciflc  honta  of  dilute  soiutions  of  hy- 
axil-  dro^cu  chloride^  bydrogeu  broaudn^ 
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liydiogen  iodide,  nitric  acid,  perchloric  ' 
acid,  nnd  of  lithium,  sodium,  and  po- 
tassium hydroxides  were  determined. 
A  new  proof  of  thfl  nftteriml  cxistoiM 
of  moleeules  is  said  hy  N.  Pihlbad  to 
hrtvc  heen  obtriined  in  the  course  of 
his  investigation  of  the  absorption 
curves  of  oertain  dtspene  flystems  con- 
teining  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  violet 
organte  lubstanceQ  in  the  form  of  sua- 
pemionit  colloidal  solutions,  and  mo- 
feeulur  floltttioDS.  Ae  the  size  of  the 
particles  was  diniinishe<l,  the  absorp- 
tion curves  of  the  disperse  systems 
approached  those  of  the  molecular 
soIutioiiB.   K.  A.  Hofmann,  O.  Ehr- 
hart,  and  0.  Schneider  have  found  it 
possible  to  "activate"   solutions  of 
sodium  chlorate  by  addition  of  os- 
mium tetroxide.  C.  Boulanger  and  J. 
Bardot  have  noted  the  presence  of 
Bmnl]  amounts  of  jjalliura  in  commer- 
cial aluminium  and  in  bauxite.  Bear- 
img  In  mind  the  observation,  previ- 
ously made  by  A.  de  Gramont,  that 
gallium  occurs  in  various  feldspars, 
the  investigators  suggest  that  pernaps 
gallivm  amya  aooompaaies  alumi- 
num in  nature. 

OBGAnO  CnSXXSTBT 
J.  M .  N1L8ON 
IMvalent  Hitrogen.— T  h  e  suiprise 
which  was  oocasioned  by  the  disooveiy 


of  the  rxist'^ncc  in  the  free  state  of 
compounds  containing  trivaient  car- 
bon atoms  such  as  triphenylmethyl, 
le^ds  interest  to  the  preparation  of 
analof^oTis  compounds  in  the  nitro- 
gen aeries.  Wieland  {Berichte  der 
Dcutach,  Chem,  OeMBlUch.,  XLV, 
2600;  lAeUga  Annalen,  CCCXCH, 
127)  found  that  certain  ditertiaiy 
hydrazines,  R,N-NR,,  in  which  the  R 
represents  positively  substituted  phe- 
nyl groups,  dissociate  to  form  diva- 
lent nitrogen  compounds.  For  in- 
stance, tetra-anisyl  hydrazine  dissoci- 
ates at  room  temperature  into  colored 
dianisyl  nitrogen,  ( CH,0C,H4),N, 
which  is  capable  of  adding  itself  to 
various  unsaturated  compounds,  such 
as  triphenylmethyl,  -with  which  it 
forms  dianisvlaminotriphenyl  meth- 
ane fr„TT,),cx(r,jT,orTT,h, 

The  Hon-Equi valence  of  the  Five 
Valences  of  Nitrogen. — Tlie  non-equiv- 
alenoe  of  the  five  valences  of  nitrogen 
in  ammonium  salts  was  dcmonstmtrd 
by  Meisenheimer  {TAehigs  Annalen, 
CCCXCVII,  273)  by  means  of  isomer- 
ic  substances  of  tlie  general  fonnula 
K,N  {OTV)  { OR' ) .  For  example,  two 
I  i'^omcric  substances  having  tlie  for- 
mula (Cn,),N{OCH,)  (OCH.)  were 
found  to  decompose  on  evaporating 
their  aqueous  solutions  quantitatively 
as  follows: 


A  CH5N<8g;y.[J^->CH5N  +  CHK)-t.CaiK)H 


B  CIll?^N<8Sg*ffi-->CHPN-i-CiHiO.|.CH«OH. 


A  number  of  compounds  containing 
different  alkoxyl  groupings  reacted 
similarly.  Since  four  of  the  five 
valenoes  of  the  nitrogen  atom  in  am- 
monium salts  have  long  since  been 
shown  to  be  equivn If^nt,  this  furnishes 
direct  experimental  evidence  of  the 
different  character  of  the  fifth  valence. 

Optically  Active  Phosphorus  Com- 
pounds  . — Wedekind  ( Berichte  der 
D  eu  t  8  c  h  .  Chem.  Gesellsch.f  XLV. 
293S)  ohtained  evidence  that  the 
p-tolyl  plienyl-ethyl-methyl  phospho- 
mium  grouping  was  resolved  into  opti- 
cally active  dextro-  and  levo-forms. 
This  adds  another  element  to  those 
yhich  have  been  found  gapshle  of 


forming  optically  netivo  isomers  with 
asymmetric  substituting  groups.  H 
also  completes  the  evidence  for  such 
compounds  of  phosphorus  as  those 
presented  by  Meisenli-'imfr  several 
years  ago  when  he  resolved  mixed 
pliosphine  oxides  Into  optically  active 
isomeric  substances. 

Mechanism  of  Reactions  in  Dyestnff 
Formation. — The  chemistry  involved 
in  the  synthesis  of  dyestuffs  has  al- 
ways been  very  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  compounds 
are  generally  very  complex  and  the 
reaenoos  for  their  formation  often 
seemingly  abnormal.  Recently  A.  6. 
Green  iJow,  Ohm,  BoOn  Qm^  mi 
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tas  ofTcred  a  theory  for  explaining  the 
xnechaniam  of  these  synthetic  rete- 
tionB  in  a  eompantiTely  simple  way. 

He  consid'^rs  mcM  dyes  to  be  formed 
throu^'li  the  addition  of  amines  and 

ehenols  to  qui  no  id  bodies  in  one  or 
oth  of  two  ways:  (1)  direct  addi- 
tion, under  acid  conditions,  which  can 
be  indicated  by  the  generai  expression, 


X 

1 1 

/\ 


+  HA 


tl 

X 


XA 


(2)  indirect  addition,  under  neutral 

conditions, 


+  HA 


XH 

0 


X 

A 


Y 

X 


The  bensenoid  eompounds  thw 
formed  can  again  be  changed  into 

qtiinoncs  by  oxidation  and  underpjo 
aither  of  the  above  addition  reactions. 
Thia  process  of  alternating  oxidation 

and  reduction  may  continue  until 
compounds  of  very  complicated  molec- 
ular structure  are  formed.  As  exam- 
ples, pararosaniline  is  formed  through 
the,  oxidation  of  toluidine  and  direct 
addition  of  aniline,  while  the  indulines 
and  aniline  black  are  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  aniline  and  both  direct  and 
Indirect  additions.  The  theory  not 
only  furnishes  the  chemist  a  means 
for  following;  the  course  of  the  reac- 
tions, but  also  suggests  new  synthe- 
■ee,  and  methods  for  ascertaining  the 
con<ititution  of  many  dyes  heiefoforo 
unknown. 

Natural  Diterpenes.— Up  to  the 
present  time  the  only  known  diter- 
penes  have  been  those  synthesized  in 
the  hibnratory.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
teresting to  note  the  discovery  hy 


Senunler  and  Rosenberg  {Berichte  der 
DeflifaeJk.  Ohm,  OotelleeA^  XUVl^ 
768),  in  the  higher  boiling  fractiona 
of  camphor  oil,  of  two  naturally  oc- 
curring members  of  this  class  of  com- 
pounds. They  are  a-camphoren, 
C,«Has,  a  monocyclie  diterpene,  and 
/?  caniphoren,  CaAt>  A  bicyelie 
ditcrpene. 

Hydrolysis  of  Cellulose. — Consider* 
able  attrition  bas  been  given  in  re* 
cent  years  to  the  production  of  fer- 
mentable sugar  from  cellulose.  One 
of  the  most  promising  methods  for 
the  hydrolysis  of  eellulose  baa  been 
lately  worked  out  by  Willstiltter  and 
Zechmeister  {Berichte  der  Deutsch, 
Chcm.  (Jcsellsch.,  XL VI,  2401).  Or- 
dinary concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(36  per  cent.)  will  only  gelatinize 
cellulose  after  actin'x  upon  it  for 
some  time,  while  stronger  hydrochloric 
acid  (40  per  cent.)  tiissolves  it  very 
rapidly  and  soon  changes  it  complete* 
ly  into  glucose.  Hydrochloric  acid 
has  several  advantages  over  sulphuric 
acid,  which  has  generally  been  used  in 
the  past,  in  that  it  does  not  form  any 
esters  with  the  polysaccharides  and 
the  operation  can  be  carried  out  witk- 
out  the  application  of  heat. 

Bibliograpby.— -Among  tbe  more  im- 
portant  books  on  organic  chemistry 
published  during  the  year  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  Auscbats 
and  Sebroeter's  Riehiers  OrfftmSmskt 
Chemie^  lltb  edition,  two  volumes; 
Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis, 
4th  edition,  V^olume  VII,  covering  al- 
Icaloids,  animal  bases  and  acids,  gbi- 
cosides  and  cyanogen ;  James  Walkei-'a 
Orrjanxc  Chemistry  for  Medical  Stu- 
dents; Julius  B.  Ck>hen'8  Organic 
Chemittry  for  Advanced  Students, 
Volume  II;  Ettore  Molinari's  General 
and  Inrlufitrial  Organic  Chemistry, 
translated  by  Thomas  H.  Pope;  and 
T.  A.  Henry's  The  Plant  AUcaUnde, 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  FOOD 

CHEMISTRY 

Cabl  L.  Alsbebo 

Fats  and  Lipoids. — ^Much  study  has 
been  given  fata  and  fat-like  sub- 
stances, or  lipoids,  particularly  plant 
lipoids.  8inee  niants  consiet  largely 
of  fibrous  skeleton  the  quantity  of 
lipoid  obtainable  from  them  is  rela- 
lively  too  small  to  have  invited  at- 
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tention  imtil  studies  on  animals 
ehowed  that  lipoids  must  be  as  im- 
portant to  plants  as  to  animals.  It 
has  beeii  iuund  that  the  lipoids,  of 
both  aninuil  and  vegetable  origin, 
contain  a  variety  of  basic  nitrogenous 
BuListances  other  than  eholin,  the 
siuipiebi  of  these  being  oolamin,  or 
amino-ethylalcohol  (A*  Y.  1012, 
pp.  G34-5),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  intermediary  between  the  sugars 
and  the  amino-aeidt  or  proteins. 
The  occurrence  of  substances  of  this 
type  has  furnished  Trier  with  a  basis 
for  an  interesting  hypothesis  of  pro- 
tein formation  in  plants,  which  eonre- 
lates  protein  formation  with  lipoid 
formation  and  ofTera  an  explanation 
of  the  genesis  of  many  bases  and 
alkaloids,  as  well  ae  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  metabolism  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid,  both  con- 
stituents of  many  lipoids.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  to  note 
that  sulphur  may  occur  in  lipoids  as 
well  as  in  protein  and  tlmt  the  lipoid 
containing  sulphur,  or  suiphatid,  de- 
scribed from  impure  preparations 
first  by  Thudichum  and  then  by 
Koch  has  finally  been  obtained  in 
the  pure  state  and  found  free  from 
phosphoric  acid  (Levene).  Ligno- 
eeric  acid  has  been  obtained  from 
the  brain  lipoid,  sphingomyelin  (Le- 
vene). This  acid,  the  structure  of 
which  is  now  known,  had  been  found 
only  in  plants.  Its  discovery  in  the 
brain  extends  the  list  of  substances 
with  large  molecules  of  the  type  com- 
mon in  plants  now  known  to  occur 
in  animals  (.1.  Y.  B.,  1912.  p.  034). 
j^f,.tl,od^^  have  been  devised  for  the 
determination  in  tissues  and  blood  of 
eholeatearin,  a  flubatance  related  to 
the  terpenes  and  found  in  practically 
all  tissues  associated  with  true  li- 
poids. In  consequence  it  has  l»een 
poeaible  to  study  its  distribntion  in 
the  tissues  find  to  correlate  it  with 
disease,  though  these  studies  have  not 
as  yet  been  brought  to  any  definite 
eonelttiion. 

The  prevalent  theory  of  the  nature 
of  cell  membranes,  namely  that  they 
are  composed  of  lipoids,  has  l>een 
hwing  ground.  It  waa  based  largely 
on  observations  by  Overton  that  these 
membranes  permitted  the  j^assage  of 
substances  soluble  in  lipoids.  Kuh- 
land,  bowefCTi  cndcftYora  to  ihow  that 


the  permeability  of  these  membranes 

is  dependent  upon  surface  tension. 
By  ''surface  tension"  is  meant  the 
peonliar  phenomena  observed  at  sur- 
faces. "Capillary  attraction"  is  one 
of  these  phenomena,  Biolop^ista  at 
present  seem  inclined  to  ascribe  great 
impcnrtance  to  surfaee  tension. 

Since  the  lipoid  theory  of  the  na- 
ture of  cell-membranes  and  the  lipoid 
theory  of  the  action  of  narcotics  are 
interdependent,  ^e  latter  is  also  be- 
ing discredited.  Instead  of  making 
the  action  of  the  indilTerent  narcotics 
such  as  alcohol  and  chloroform  de- 
pendent  upon  their  solubility  in  fat 
and  lipoids,  their  effect  upon  surface 
tension  is  beinjr  offered  in  explana- 
tion. Indeed,  pharmacoiogista  are  in- 
elined  to  explam  various  poison  effects 
as  manifestations^  of  surface  tension. 
ITowever,  the  theory  that  narcosis  ia 
dependent  upon  the  inhibition  of  oxi- 
dation (Verwom)  has  found  little 
acceptance  ( Winterstein,  J.  Loeb  and 

Wavteneys) . 

Nutrition,  Proteins. — ^It  has  long 
been  known  that  tlie  mere  ingestion 
of  food  increases  heat  production, 
Zuntz  assumed  this  to  be  due  merely 
to  the  mechanical  processes  of  diges- 
tion, such  as  the  museular  work  of 
the  intestincH,  the  activity  of  the 
glands  and  the  like.  Kubner,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  chemical  processes 
produced  the  heat  without  benefit  to 
the  cells.  Benedict  and  Pratt  hnva 
now  practically  proved  Rubner's 
theory.  Further  study  has  magnified 
tlie  importance  of  the  "vitamines" 
{A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  C31).  Thus  nor- 
mal life  can  be  maintained  on  a  diet 
of  pure  protein,  sugar  and  butter, 
but  not  if  lard  be  substituted  for  but- 
ter, appnrf  nfly  because  hiitter,  like 
milk,  contains  "vitamines"  (Osborne 
and  Mendel ) .  It  has  been  shown  that 
by  the  use  of  such  restricted  diets 
the  susceptibility  of  rats  and  mice  to 
tumors  and  the  rate  of  growth  of 
tnmors  may  be  influenced  (Sweet, 
Corson-White  and  Saxon).  London 
has  shown  that  dogs  may  be  kept  in 

§ood  condition  on  a  bread  and  milk 
let  after  removal  of  the  stomach 
and  all  the  intestines  except  the 
duo^lomim  nnd  ileum.  Valuable  new 
methods  have  been  devised  for  the 
determina^n  of  urio  acid  ( Folin  and 
Denis)  and  of  urea  (MaiahaU).  As* 
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cnrf!mg  to  011  r  present  knowle<Ige  in- 
gested proteins  are  practically  com- 
pletelv  dismembered  within  the 
UlteitiiMB   And    stomach    into  their 

component  nrnino-acitls.  The  ainino- 
acids  are  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
from  which  they  are  rapidly  removed 
without  immediate  change  by  absorp- 
tion into  thn  tissues.  Of  all  the 
tissues  the  muscles  absorb  len^t  and 
the  liver  most.    However,  these  acids 


sever  completely  disappear  from  the  mechanism  of  f 


acted  upon  by  enTvraes  Tiamed 
"glyoxylases,"  present  in  the  animal 
body,  with  the  formation  of  d-  and 

1  lactic  acid.  This  reaction  is  re- 
verdible.  Methylglyoxn  1  i-  hr^lioveil. 
therefore,  to  be  an  intermediate  prod- 
uct in  the  mutual  interconversion  of 
alanin,  luetic  acid  ani  glucose 
(Dakin  and  Dudley).  Tliese  obser- 
vations must  modify  present  views 
of  the  metabolism  of  sugars  and  the 


•rnu  ntation. 


Tlie 


bl(K)d.  A  condition  of  equilibrium 
seems  to  be  established  between  blood 
and  tissues.  Though  the  tissues  ab- 
sorb amino-scids  it  is  not  possible 
very  greatly  to  increase  their  store 
of  them.  The  amino-acid  content  of 
the  tissues  is  fairly  constant  both  on 
a  nitrogenous  diet  and  in  starvation. 
When  animals  retain  nitrogen  it  is  as 
body  protein,  that  is,  as  flesh  and 
tissue,  and  not  to  any  great  extent 
as  amino-acids  or  otber  products  of 
digestion.  The  excess  of  amino-acids 
in  a  nitrogfenouf?  diet  is  converted  into 
useful  non-nitrogenous  material  by  the 
liver,  which  removes  the  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  urea.  The  hypothesis 
thnt  the  muscles  take  tho  load  in 
the  formation  of  urea  has  not  been 
substantiated.  In  regard  to  the 
formation  of  protein  by  animals  it  is 
probable  that  since  each  tissue  has 
its  own  small  store  of  amino-acids, 
which  it  can  replenish  from  the  blood, 
It  uses  these  to  build  its  own  peculiar 
proteins.  During  starvation  the 
ariiino-acida  are  supplied  by  the  self- 
digestion  of  the  protein  in  the  tissues 
themselves,  a  |»rocess  which  is  techni- 
cally known  as  autolysis.  It  is  sio;- 
nifieiint  that  it  has  just  been  showni 
that  tl  is  process  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  ammonia  (Le- 
vene  and  Meyer)  and  that  t^rr<^fnre 
there  is  no  coincident  waste  of  amino- 
acids. 

Carbobydratet   or  Sngars^Tliat 

there  are  close  metabolic  relationships 
between  amino-acids  and  glucose  is 
certain  (Lusk  and  Ringer).  Dakin 
has  shown  that  many,  but  not  all,  of 
the  amino-acids  found  in  proteins  are 
readily  converted  into  phicose.  It  is 
possible  to  convert  at  low  tempera- 
tures o-amino-  and  a-bydroxy-acids 
into    a-ketonic    aldehydes.  Lactic 


enzyme  reactions  involvrd  ■^^K'  of  in- 
terest not  merely  because  they  are 
reversible,  but  also  because  they  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  optically 
active  products  from  inactive  sub- 
Htances  (Levene  and  Meyer).  A  sim- 
ilar synthetic  enzvme  reaction,  tbe 
formation  of  optically  active  mandelio 
acid  by  emulsin,  has  been  imitated 
by  m^ms  of  a  simple  catilyter, 
quinine  (Bredig).  While  this  might 
be  regarded  as  the  long  sought  for 
artificial  asymmetric  synthesis,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  quinine 
used  as  catalyzer  is  optically  actives 
The  eonstitutioii  of  chondroitinsii]' 
phuric  acid,  tiie  characteristic  com- 
ponent of  many  structural  tis^sues  like 
cartilage,  is  now  known.  It  contains 
glucuronic  acid,  a  sugar  acid  widely 
found  in  metabolism,  and  acetyl  glu- 
cosaniin  ( Si  hmiedeberg,  Levene  ard 
Laforge).  Dextrines  are  decomposi- 
tion products  of  starch  used  in  the 
arts  as  adbesives.  By  studying  the 
cry^frLllirip  dextrine^  of  Schardinger, 
Pringsheim  was  able  to  show  tnat 
within  the  starch  molecule  the  mole- 
cules of  sugar  are  arranged  to  form 
rings.  Thes  ■  rinffS  are  prnhabh'  not 
present  in  cellulose,  which  is  con- 
structed from  the  same  sugar.  Cellu- 
lose has  finally  been  completely  eon- 
verted  into  L'lucose  by  \Vili-,t.'Ht'-r  and 
Zrrhmcister  through  the  use  of  a  new 
cellulose  solvent,  very  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Lower  Animals  and  Plants. — The 
element  vanadium  seems  to  be  widely 
distributed  in  the  blood  cells  of 
aseidians,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
some  of  the  coloration  of  thc^^o  ani- 
mal"*.  Tn  certahi  8pf»eies  the  blood 
cells  contain  free  sulphuric  acid,  in 
others  the  eellulose  mantel  (Bsnae). 
The  active  agent  of  the  poison  glands  of 


acid  and  nlmin,  for  erample.  yield  'the  octopus  has  been  fniiTi<^  fo  bo  par 
methylglyoxal.      Methylglyoxai    is  oxyphenylamin,  a  simple  derivative 
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ni  1Sb»  amiao-Aeid,  tyrosin  (Henze, 
Baglioni).  The  Mtive  principle  of 
the  venom  of  the  Gila  monster  is  not 
protein  (Alsberg).  That  Badllua 
pyocyamm  and  ft  niimber  of  other 
mieroOrganigms  growing  upon  pro- 
tein produce  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a 
most  remarkable  diBCOvery  of  great 
importance  medioo-legally  (Emerton, 
Cady  and  Bailey,  Clawson  and 
Young).  Hence,  much  of  the  work 
on  the  distribution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  plants  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated because  it  was  not  done  under 
aterile  conditions.  Toxic  amounts  of 
muscarine  have  been  found  in  a  num- 
ber of  mushrooms  not  previously  sup- 
poaed  to  contain  it  (Ford,  Clark). 
It  has  been  found  that  certain  com- 
mon molds  of  the  genus  rcnicillium 
produce  substances  similar  to  lidMD 
acids,  one  of  which  is  uKHleratdy 
toxic  (Alsberg  and  Black).  Tliis  may 
be  sif^ificant  in  connection  with  the 
unwliolesomeness  of  moldy  food. 

Food  and  Drug  LegisUtion  and  Reg- 
ulations.— On   March   3  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  was  enacted  providing  that  all 
IbodS  in  package  form  must  bear 
upon  the  label  a  plain  and  conspicu- 
ous statement  of  the  net  contents 
either  by  weight,  by  volume  or  by 
numerical  count.  The  act  went  into 
effect  at  once  but  provides  no  penalty 
for  violations  for  18  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment.   Rules  and  regu- 
lation! for  the  enforoement  of  the 
act  will  be  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
TPtarios  of  the  Treasury,  Commerce 
and  Agriculture.   The  passage  of  the 
Tariff  act  baa  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  the  examination  of  imported  it  -its 
and  meat  products  from  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
AgricQltnre  to  the  Bnrean  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  same  Department. 
Ttegulation  39  has  been  abrogated  and 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been 
given  control  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts actually  in  interstate  commerce. 
State  legislatures  have  been  quite  ac- 
tive directing  their  attention  to  laws 
requiring  labeling  of  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  of  food  packages  and 
controlling  cold  storage. 

Court  Decisions. — The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  handed 
down  a  decision  against  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  ease  of  the  State 


of  Wisconsin  v,  George  McDermott  ft 
T.  H.  Grady  (228  U.  S.  115),  defining 
an  "original  unbroken  packaee"  and 
fixing  the  powers  of  tbs  atatea  over 
food  and  drug  products  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  first  prosecution  un- 
der the  amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  for  the  control  of  medicines 
labelled  with  *'false  and  fraudulent*' 
therapeutic  claims  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  G3li)  was  won  by  the  Government. 
The  effect  has  been  vastly  to  improve 
the  labelling  of  proprietaury  medicines 
generally,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  tlie  Department  of 
the  Treasury  have  been  able  to  ex- 
clude from  entry  medicines  misbrand- 
ed  under  the  amendment.  In  conse- 
quence of  court  decisions  mixtures  of 
bran  and  screenings  are  now  properly 
labelled  and  the  adulteration  of  grain 
with  weed  seeds  is  not  praettead  aa 
extensively  as  formerly. 


The  references  to  periodical  litera* 

ture  in  the  text  may  be  located  by 
consulting  the  files  of  Chemical  A6- 
stnacta,  and  Ergehniase  der  Fhyaiolo- 
qi  for  1912-18  (A.  7.  B„  1911,  p. 
'616).  The  important  books  of  191S 
include: 

Abmstrono.  E.  F. — simple  Carhohp- 
dratea  and  Olucoaidet,  2d  ed.  (Lon- 
don. 1012,  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.)— 
Excellent  treatise  on  the  cheoilstcy 
of  these  tnbatancea. 


Cammidge.  p.  J. — (ilt/coauria  and  Allied 

1913.) 


Conditions. 


(London,  Edwin  Arnold, 

CzAi'EK,'  F. — Diochemie  der  Pflanzen,  2d 
ed.,  vol.  I.    (Jena,  O.  Fischer.  1913.) 
— indisfKnaahle  standard  hsndbook. 
FoBD.  W.  W. — Plant  Po<toiM  and  their 

AnH  hofJir9.  (Separate  from  CentraU 
hlatt  fur  Uaktcriolouie  una  Parasitcn' 
kunde,  I  Abtellung  Rcfcrate.  Vol. 
LVIII,  pp.  129  (52  and  l<»:{-222.  )  — 
Valuable  summarv  in  I'.ngllsh  of  pres- 
ent Status  of  knowledge  of  toxaIbu> 
mlns,  hemolysins,  etc.,  in  plants. 
Haas,  P.,  and  1 1  ill,,  J.  O. — Introduction 
to  the  Chemistry  of  Plant  Productt, 
(New  York.  Lonprmans,  Cireen  Sc  Co., 
1913.) — The  most  valuable  recent  con- 
tribution of  tts  kind  to  phyto-chsm- 
Istry. 

Henry.  A.  B  — Plant  Alkaloida.  (Phlla^ 
delphla,  Blaklston  4  Co.»  1913.) — 
Condensed  chemical  treatise. 

LEWKOWiT.scir.  J. — Chemical  Teehnol- 
oqy  and  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats  and 
Waxes,  nth  ed.  (London*  McMUisn 
&  Co.,  1913.) 

LcRK,  O. — The  Elements  of  the  8olenc9 
of  NutHtion,  2d  ed.  ^('Phllsdelpbla, 
W.  B.  Saoadsia  *  Cob,  1918.)— Stand- 
ard tfsatlss. 
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McCoy.  D. — Protein  Element  in  Nutri- 
tion.   (New  York,  LoDgmans,  Oreen  ft 

Co.,  1913.) 
OPPENn£iMEB,  C. — Die    Fermcnte  und 
ihre    Wirkungen,    4th    td.,    Vol.  1. 

i Leipzig.   F.   C.   W.    Vogel,   1913.)  — 
tandard  handbook. 
UandbucU  der  Biochemie  des  Men- 
9ehen  und  der  Tiere.  Eraanzunyaband. 
(Jeaa.    Q.    Fischer.    1913.) — iiupple- 
mentary  volame  consisting  of  separate 
monographs     bv     dlfTerent  authors 
brlngiug  our  knowledge   of   the  bio- 
chemistrv  of  animals  up  to  dale. 
pLiHMEa,  U.  II.  A. — The  Chemical  Con- 
stitution of  the  Proteins,  2d  od.,  part 
II,   Bynthcais.    (London,  LtongimMiB, 
Green  *  Co.,  1013.) 
BussELL,    K.    J. — ISoil    ConJiiiotis  ari'l 
Plant   Growth.     (London,  Luugmuus, 
Green  &  (  "o..  I'Jl.".. ) 
WiLL.sTATTEU,  K.,  and  Stoll,  A. — Untcr- 
euchungcn  ubcr  Chlorophyll.  Mctko- 
den    und    Ergebnisse.      (Berlin,  J. 
Springer,  1013.) 
WiNTON,  A.   L. — Food  Inspection  and 
Anatyaia  for  the  Use  of  Public  Ana- 
l!/>*ts.  Health  Offlcera,  Sanitary  Chcm- 
iatit  and  Food  Economiftta,  by  Albert 
E.  Leach,  revised  and  enlarged  by  A. 
L.  Winton.     (New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  Son,  I'Jia.Ji 
Wooo^  T,  B. — Th0  Story  of  a  Loaf  of 
Bread.     (London.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1913.) 
ZuNTZ,   N..   and    Loevy.  A. — Lehrbuch 
der  I'hi/siolo'jie,        eO.     (Lelpalgt  F. 
C.  W.   Vofiel,  19i:5.) 
Peiedenwali).  J,,  and  RDiiaXn,  J. — Diet, 
4th  cd.    (Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Sann- 
dera  ft  Co.,  1013.) 

SANITABY  CHEMIST&Y 

E.  M.  CSAMOT 

Enforcement  of  Pare  Food  Laws. — 
During  the  year  1913  no  noteworiby 

chari<r('-^  in  methods  of  food  or  water 
examination  or  their  applications  have 
been  made,  nor  have  any  entirely  new 
important  additions  been  proposed, 
but  the  number  of  samples  of  foods 
and  bcverajjcs  suspected  of  non-com- 
pliance with  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
which  have  been  analysed  or  tested 
has  been  extraordinary,  tlnis  empha- 
eizing  the  interest  and  activity  in  the 
enforcement  of  public  health  mea^iures. 
The  sanitary  chemist  has  thus  been 
able  to  influence  the  passajre  of  many 
greatly  improvrd  pure  food  measures 
and  in  a  number  of  states  has  brought 
about  better  modes  of  enforcement  of 
the  statutes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  in  our  history  have  labels  placed 
upon  foods  so  truly  set  forth  their 
actual  composition  and  amount,  nor 
has  the  public  been  so  well  informed 
as  to  the  qualities  of  the  beverages 
they  drinlc. 


Food. — Among  those   foods  which 
have  received  such  a  d^ree  of  inves- 
tigation with  rcfercDee  to  their 
pliance  with  pure  food  laws  as  to 

rant  their  special  mention,  we  may 
place  flour,  especially  bleached  and 
graham  flours;  sweet  ehoeolata»  witib 
special  emphasis  upon  milk  chocolate; 
and  candies,  particularly  those  with 
bright  glossy  surfaces  due  to  varnish- 
ing with  shellac  or  other  similar 
gums;  gums  which  in  their  preparar 
tion  in  the  Orient  have  usually  re- 
ceived an  addition  of  sulphides  of 
arsenic  to  give  the  desired  yellow  or 
orange  tint. 

Beverages. — ^The  most  important  of 
the  investigations  of  this  class  of  food 
material  is  doubtless  that  directed 
against  sodas,  pops,  ginger  ale,  root 
1h  cr,  etc.  Heretofore  the  activity  of 
the  chemist  has  been  directed  chiefly 
uguinst  the  artificial  flavor  and  Um 
preserratiyes  employed,  rather  than 
against  the  dispensed  beverage  It  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new  that  much  of 
the  material  passing  over  the  counter 
of  the  soda  lountabBS  ia  aboadnahk 
and  in  direct  violation  of  cziatiiif 
statutes,  or  at  least  of  common-sons^ 
hygiene.  Of  the  questions  involved  in 
these  beverages,  that  of  the  influence 
upon  health  of  the  foam-producing 
substances  added  has  aroused  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
materials  usually  employed,  soap  bark 
or  saponin-like  substances,  are  imown 
usually  to  contain,  unless  specially 
treated,  substances  of  a  decidedly  poi- 
sonous nature,  even  in  moderately 
small  doses.  The  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  small  amount  of  mate- 
rial necessary  to  produce  a  persistent 
foam,  when  improperly  prepared, 
may  be  consider^  as  a  menace  to 
health.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
claim  no  harm  can  result.  Clonserva- 
tive  sanitarians  take  but  one  view, 
that  no  toxic  principle  ahottld  he  al- 
lowed in  foods  or  beverages.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  other  and  less  ob- 
jectionable foam-producing  substances 
are  available,  it  is  beliem  by  many 
that  this  question  is  not  debatable. 
In  all  beverages  which  have  much 
foam  or  froth  as  dispensed  in  glasses 
(beer,  ale,  etc.,  as  well  as  soda),  the 
amount  of  "foam"  or  "froth"  is  a 
measure  of  the  increased  profit  of  the 
dealer,  hence  any  attempt  at  control 
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Ml  the  part  of  health  authorities 
meois  with  vigorous  oppoeition  from 

the  trade. 

Water  Purification.— The  most 
noteworthy  fact  in  the  field  of  potable 

water  investigation  has  been  the  re- 
markable world-wide  extension  of  ml- 
cium  hypochlorite  disinfection  meth- 
ods. As  was  to  be  expected,  a  number 
of  watora  have  hvcn  found  in  which 
the  "bleach"  treatment  proved  unsuc- 
cessful or  where  bad  odors  and  Uistes 
apparently  could  not  be  prevented 
even  under  careful  supervision. 

The  increased  production  of  liaue- 
fied  chlorine  by  American  chemical 
companies  at  a  reduced  cost  has  t  inned 
attention  to  the  superiority  of  chlo- 
rine over  bleaching  powder  as  a  means 
of  dialnfeetiiw  waler  supplies.  There 
is  claimed  for  the  liquid  chlorine 
treatment,  far  jn'enter  ease  and  accu- 
racy in  the  control  of  the  application 
of  the  disinfectant,  less  trouble  from 
bad  odors  and  tastes,  absence  of 
eludfre,  increased  baetericidfil  power, 
and  decreased  cost.  Reports  upon  the 
cost  of  treatment  by  chlorine  claim  an 
oxQcnse  under  $2  per  million  gallons 
treat('<i . 

Although  the  wisdom  of  bleach  or 
chlorine  application  alone  as  a  per- 
manent treatment  is  still  seriously 
questioned  by  a  number  of  sanita- 
rians, all  agree  that  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  inestimable  value  as 
an  emergency  mca«<uro.  and  its  cer- 
tainty as  a  means  of  checking  or  pre- 
venting an  epidemic  of  water-borne 
continuous  enteric  fever,  as  demon- 
strated in  a  very  large  number  of 
critical  conditions  during  the  year. 

Quite  extensive  investigations  upon 
various  "pcrnian^ranate"  method-*  of 
water  treatment  have  been  made  in 
Europe,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  these  can  be  successfully  devcl- 
rppfl  so  as  to  hr-  pru  tically  applica- 
ble upon  the  large  scale  necessary 
for  the  purification  of  municipal  wa- 
ter supplies. 

The  "dry  feed"  system  of  rnnf^iilant 
application  for  rapid  or  mechanical 
filters  has  received  increased  study 
and  consideration.  Though  not  yet 
perfected,  this  system  bids  fair  in 
time  to  supersede  the  more  cumber- 
some method  of  first  dissolving  the 
coagulant  in  water  and  then  applying 
the  solution.  The  advantages  to  be 


gained  by  dry  feed  are  a  greater  eom- 

pactness  of  installation,  far  greater 
range  and  ease  of  adjustment  of  dos- 
age, absence  of  large,  leaky  and  un- 
sightly tanks,  and  the  elimination  of 
systems  of  diRtribntin«T  pipo**  con- 
stantly giving  out  through  clogging 
or  corrosion. 

The  main  interests  in  methods  of 
v.ater  disinfection  are  at  present  di- 
vided between  the  chlorine  and  ultra- 
violet  rays  treatment  No  new  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  Uie  mechanism 
of  the  latter  reaction,  nor  have  any 
further  agencies  besides  those  already 
reported  Men  found  interfering  with 
their  germicidal  power.  Several  im- 
provementin  the  construction  of 
ultraviolet  lamps  have  been  made, 
and  a  more  extended  application  of 
this  systrm  to  the  treatment  of  efflu- 
ent^ from  rapid  and  roughing  filters 
seemB  lo  be  probable. 

The  waste  waters  from  ereameries, 
milk  stations,  etc.,  often  giving  rise 
to  an  intolerable  nuisance,  which  have 
thus  far  been  found  to  be  uutreatable 
by  septic  tanks  and  contact  beds,  may 
bo  successfully  treated  by  the  iron- 
lime  method  and  aeration,  followed 
by  sedimentation.  The  slud^'e  rapidly 
settles,  yielding  a  clear  limpid  su- 
pernatant liquid  devoid  of  odor,  while 
tlie  sludge  itself  is  easily  removed 
and  disposed  of. 

Ventilation.— The  very  thoTOOgli 
analyses  of  air  made  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  ventilation  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  by  the 
Baskerville-Winslow  commission  have 
again  confirmed  the  fact  that  so-called 
bad  ventilation  is  far  more  often  the 
result  of  too  high  temperatures  and 
humidities  than  of  a  marked  rise  in 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  air. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  quantity 
of  dust  in  the  air  of  aofaool  rooms  was 
no  greater,  and  In  most  instances  less, 
with  windows  open  than  with  win- 
dows closed,  even  with  so-called  forced 
drafts  of  "filtered"  air.  A  searoli 
for  proof  of  the  existence  of  wliat  has 
been  termed  "crowd -poison,"  that  is, 
the  presence  in  the  air  of  volatile 
toxic  organic  compounds  thrown  off 
by  the  lungs  of  human  beings,  proved 
negative,  but  the  experiments  are  too 
inconclusive  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  such  poisoBs  are  never  pros* 
ent. 
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Tlie  evidence  now  at  hand,  there- 
fore, indicates  that  the  sense  of  op- 
pression felt  iu  a  crowded  room  is  due 
to  too  high  temperature  and  mois- 
ture of  the  air,  and  an  ofTense  of  the 
lesthetic  senses  resulting  from  odors 
and  from  a  feeling  of  crowding.  Ck)m- 
iort  is  restored  by  lowering  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  and  by  keeping 
the  air  in  circulation.  When  much 
dust  is  present,  as  in  factorieB,  taking 
the  air  from  the  rooms  and  forcing 
it  throtijrh  water  in  "washers"  or 
"scrubbers"  and  sending  the  air  thus 
treated  baek  again  to  the  operating 
rooms  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
(See  also  XXX,  Fublio  Health.) 

▲aSICXTLTXTBAL  CHF.MTSTBY 
WnUAK  H.  ROSB 

Soils.— That  the  chemistry  of  the 
soil  in  its  relation  to  crop  production 

is  more  difTicult  and  complex  than  was 
at  one  time  supposed  is  now  generally 
recognized,  and  the  importance  of 
physical  and  biological  studies  in  ar- 
riving at  an  understandinn:  of  the 
problems  of  soil  fertility  is  now  con- 
ceded, but  there  still  exists  ctmsider- 
able  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  economic  value  of  the  eommerciat 
lertilizcra  and  the  form  in  which  they 
should  best  be  applied.  This  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  n  snlts  obtained  from  experiments 
carried  out  on  a  small  scale,  and  un- 
der special  conditions  of  farming,  are 
often  quoted  as  applying  to  the  whole 
country,  and  to  farm  operations  of  an 
entirely  different  type.  The  obvious 
eonclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  dis- 
cussion is  t!iat  it  is  sometimes  profit- 
able to  use  certain  firtiiizers  and 
sometimes  not,  and  it  unfortunately 
still  remains  necessary  for  the  pro- 
p-rr-'-ivo  farmer  to  test  out  in  his  own 
particular  case  what  fertilizers  arc 
the  most  profitable,  and  in  what  form 
and  to  what  extent  they  should  be 
used. 

The  chemical,  physical,  and  biol<^- 
ical  changes  which  are  produced  in 
soils  through  sterilization  have  of  Into 
formed  the  su!)jort  of  a  number  of 
investigations.  Schreiner  and  Lathrop 
(Bureau  of  Soils,  Bull.  89)  observed 
that  when  soils  are  steam  heated  there 
If  Ml  increase  ia  water-soluble  con- 


stituents and  also  an  increase  in  acid- 
ity. At  the  same  time  ammonia  and 
amines  are  formed,  and  likewise  a 
number  of  organic  compounds  which 
have  been  isolated,  and  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  beneficial  to  plant 
growth.  The  heating  process,  how- 
ever, also  brings  about  an  increase  in 
dihydroxystcaric  acid  when  present, 
and  produces  it  when  not  previously 
present  This  compound  is  harmful 
to  plant  growth,  and  although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  compounds  formed  must 
be  classed  as  V^.Tu-ficial.  the  harmful 
compound  fuinicU  at  the  same  time 
more  than  overbalances  their  effects, 
as  shown  by  cultural  tests  in  the  soils 
examined  and  their  extracts,  which 
showed  poorer  plant  growth  in  the 
heated  soils.  It  is  pomted  out  that 
not  until  the  harmful  compound  is 
eliminated  throuji,'}i  oxidation,  crop- 
ping, liming,  or  use  of  nitrates,  can 
the  beneficial  effects  of  heating  be 
demonstrated. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
sterilization  on  the  productivity  oif 
the  soil.  Stone  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 
Public  Doc.  31)  observed  that  steril- 
ization gives  beneficial  results  with 
certain  soils  rich  in  or^nic  matter, 
while  other  so'.ls  deficient  in  this  re- 
^pect  may  be  made  less  productive  by 
this  treatment.  It  is  considered  that 
the  benefits  resulting  from  sterilisa- 
tion are  lar;,'(ly  chemical  in  nature, 
and  that  part  of  the  stimulating  ef- 
fects produced  may  be  due  to  the 
renovation  of  the  gases  contained  in 
the  soil.  To  chemical  .stimulation  is 
also  attributed  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  bacteria  which  takes  place 
in  sterilized  soil. 

"Rus-oll  and  Hutchinson,  however, 
have  given  a  different  view  regarding 
the  development  of  bacteria  in  soils. 
They  maintain  that  the  number  of 
hnctcria  is  limited  by  protozoa  in  the 
soil  which  feed  upon  them,  but  which 
are  destroyed  when  the  soil  is  heated 
to  60  deg.,  and  as  a  result  the  bac- 
teria are  then  enabled  rapidly  t.^  in- 
crease. Other  investigators  are  oi  the 
opinion  that  protoxoa  have  little  or 
no  part  in  limiting  the  number  of  bac- 
teria  in  soils.  The  obvious  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  these  different  views 
is  that  chemical,  physical  and  biolog- 
ical changes  are  produced  in  soils  by 
sterilization^  and  that  whether 
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resultant  effect  ia  good  or  bad  depends 
on  the  particular  soil  treated. 

Affording  to  the  theory  advanced 
some  time  ago  by  Loow,  plants  are  en- 
abled to  make  their  maximum  growth, 
other  factors  being  farorabl^  only 
when  the  available  lime  and  magnesia 
are  present  in  a  certain  ratio.  Ex- 
ception is  taken  to  this  view  by  Gile 
and  Ageton  (Jour.  Ind,  and  Eng. 
CTicrn.,  V,  33),  who  have  made  field 
observation  in  soils  planted  to  pine- 
apules  and  sugar  cane.  Some  of  the 
•oils  examined  showed  a  tremendous 
exro^s  of  lime  over  mapnesia,  but  were 
nevertheless  very  productive.  More- 
over, some  soils  which  were  found  to 
contain  low  lime  to  magnesia  ratios, 
as  called  for  by  theory,  were  produc- 
tive, while  others  were  not.  IToUow- 
ing  the  criticism  made  by  Loew  that 
the  pineapple  is  a  lime-loving  plant 
and  19  cnpablf>  of  precipitating  as  oxa- 
late the  excess  of  lime  (^rried  into 
the  plant,  experiments  were  also  made 
with  beans  planted  in  plots  of  the 
same  soil  to  whtt^h  varying  amonntg 
of  lime  were  added  so  as  to  increase 
the  lime^magnesia  ratio  from  0.8  to 
14.1,  the  optimum  ratio  according  to 
thf^orv  being  2.5.  Tlio  larjjest  vield. 
however,  was  obtained  from  the  soil 
eontaininff  most  lime,  and  the  calcium 
content  of  these  plants  did  not  exceed 
that  of  the  plants  grown  in  the  soil 
containing  least  calcium.  It  is  there- 
fore concluded  that  In  the  analysis  of 
or<linary  soil  the  mtio  of  lime  to 
magnesia  is  of  no  si<^rulicance. 

Fertilizers. — The  sale  of  commer- 
cial feHiliaers  ia  the  United  States 
during  the  year  n mounted  to  approx- 
imately $120,000,000,  an  increase  of 
about  15  per  cent,  over  that  given  in 
the  census  report  for  1909.  The  basis 
of  the  fertilizer  industry  is  the  prep- 
aration of  phosphorus  carriers,  of 
which  by  far  the  most  extensively 
used  Is  the  superphosphate  of  calcium. 
The  markrting  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
this  form  has  the  disadvantage,  bow- 
ever,  that  so  much  sulphuric  acid  has 
to  he  added  to  the  phosphate  rock  in 
the  preparation  of  tne  superphosphate 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of 
the  resulting  product  Is  reduced  to 
one-half  that  present  in  the  original 
rork.  roiTJirlerable  activity  is  now 
being  displayed  in  making  investiga- 
tions with  a  view  to  preparing'  phos- 


phoric acid  for  the  fertilizer  trade  in 
a  concentrated  rather  than  in  a  di- 
luted form,  and  it  is  reason  able  to 
expect  that  success  along  this  line 
may  ultimately  be  obtained. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  tlio  United  Statr=^  ?\\]\  rrliea 
on  supjOit^  of  potash  salts  from  the 
Stassfurt  mines  in  Germany,  As  a 
result  of  the  search  for  soureea  of 
potash  which  has  hern  i-'ontinued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  during  the  past 
three  years,  there  is  every  reason  to 
look  forward  to  a  domestic  supply  in 
the  near  future.  Of  thr  pn~;if:i lilies 
in  this  direction,  Wv  L'iant  kelps  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  wliich  reference 
was  made  last  year  (A.  Y,  B.,  1912» 
p.  642),  «?erm  to  offer  most.  A  sur- 
vey has  been  made  of  the  principal 
kelp  beds  from  and  including  Pugefc 
Sound  to  the  Cedros  Islands  off  Mex- 
ico. Tliey  aggregate  230  sq.  miles, 
and  at  a  very  conservative  estimate 
should  be  capable  of  yielding  22,000,- 
000  tons  of  wet  kelp,  or  about  825,000 
foTiq  of  potassium  chloride.  Dried 
kelp  contains  on  an  average  about  25 
per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride,  0.8 
per  cent,  of  iodine,  and  about  1.6  per 
cent,  of  nitrogf^n.  About  G.6  tons  of 
wet  kelp  are  required  to  produce  one 
ton  of  dry  kelp.  (Cameron,  Ameriosfi 
FertUher  Band  Book,  1013,  p.  52  j 
Joxir.  Franklin  Insf.,  CLXXVI,  347.) 

A  comparative  studv  of  the  various 
patented  processes  which  have  been 
propos^ed  for  the  extraction  of  potash 
from  .'silicate  rocks  shows  that  none 
of  these  can  prove  economical  unless 
there  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
time  .some  other  product  of  value  in 
addition  to  the  potash  (Ross,  Jour. 
Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  V,  725).  It 
was  found  that  when  one  part  of 
feldspar  and  three  parts  of  calcium 
carbonate  are  ignited,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement,  the  potash  is  vola- 
tilized, while  the  residue  has  the  com- 
position required  of  T'ortland  cement. 
Since  the  clay  or  shale  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement  contains  small 
quantities  of  potash,  it  should  follow 
from  these  observations  that  there 
should  be  considerable  concentration 
of  potash  in  the  flue  dust.  This  has 
been  observed  to  be  the  case,  and  ex- 
periments are  now  being  undertaken 
on  a  larger  scale  to  determine  the 
praetieabUitj  of  reeoTering  potash 
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from  feldspar  hj  its  use  as  a  substi- 
tute for  elaj  in  the  maiiufaetnre  of 

cement. 

Many  investigationt  an  now  being 
carried  on  in  tlui  conntry  and  abroad 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  coat  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers  bv  finding  new  or 
Improved  methods  of  fixing  nitrogen. 
The  several  investigations  which  are 
being  carried  on  in  thi^  oonntry  are 
along  the  line  of  reduction  processes 
whereby  there  is  formed  ammonia,  or 
nitrides,  rather  than  oxidation  proc- 
esses as  practiced  in  Norway,  where 
nitric  acid  is  being  produced  on  a 
large  scale.  Up  to  the  present  no 
commercial  pinnt  for  the  manufncture 
of  "atmoapheric  nitrogen"  products 
has  yet  been  established  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  plants,  however,  are  now 
being  operated  not  onlv  in  Nnrwny, 
but  also  in  several  other  European 
countries,  and  likewise  in  Canada,  at 
Niagara  Fall<<.  where  nitrogen  Is  being 
fixed  in  the  form  of  calcnim  crana- 
mide,  (See  also  Electrochcmistf^  and 
/fufiMtriol  Ohemiairy  and  Chemioal 
Engineering,  infra.) 

Plant  Chemistry. — ConBi'derable  in- 
terest is  still  being  manifested  in  the 
stimulation  of  plants  by  ehsmleal  and 
physical  means.  Among  the  yarious 
physirnl  ;i;^ents  which  are  being  tised 
in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
electricity,  ultraviolet  ligU  and  radio- 
active rays.  From  the  various  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  in 
this  country  and  abroad  with  the  rays 
of  ultrarioiet  light,  and  of  the  radio- 
^tfnents,  it  would  seem  that  rays  of 
a  certain  intensity  favor,  but  9tro?>rror 
rays  retard,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  growth  of  plants.  Numerous 
experiments  have  also  led  to  the  gen- 
eral conchisioti  th:it  f'lrr'riral  cur- 
rents in  the  Buil  are  injurious  to  the 
development  of  plants.  This  Is  ex- 
plained on  the  assumption  that  the 
prntoplasmic  membrane  lo^es  its  semi- 
permeable nature  under  the  influence 
of  the  electric  ettrrent  and  permits 
the  electrolytes  and  albuminoid  sub- 
stance? to  e<^cape  from  the  cells.  Re- 
sults of  a  more  favorable  nature  are 
obtained  when  the  electrical  potential 
of  the  atmosphere  is  increased  by  the 

M9e  of  .static  charcTt-''.     Tlnia  Rtnno  j  time    required    for    con^ulatinf;^  the 

casein  by  rennin  is  slightly  It^s  in 

milk  pasteurised  at  temperatures  up 


seedlings,  but  that  the  positive  causea 

greater  accclfrntion  than  the  neirative 
charges  a3  measured  by  the  growth  of 
hypocotyl  and  nidide. 

In  continuing  his  work  on  the  arti- 
ficial ripening  of  dates,  Vinson  has 
observed  that  while  chemical  methods 
of  ripening  give  bwt  snocess  with  the 
more  reactive  varieties,  the  process  of 
heating  gives  a  larger  yield  with  va- 
rieties which  are  less  reactive.  The 
nse  of  acetic  add  and  nitrous  ether 
in  the  artificial  ripening  of  dates,  as 
referred  to  last  year  (A,  Y.  B.,  1!U2, 
p.  C43),  has  been  replaced  by  carbon 
dioxide  with  identical  r^ults.  While 
tlip  carbon-dioxide  method  may  prove 
more  expensive,  it  is  considered  that 
its  use  will  be  free  from  certain  ob- 
jections attending  the  use  of  the  other 
chemicals.  After  the  fruit  has  been 
stimulated  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  ap- 
plication of  gentle  warmth  greatfy 
shortens  the  time  required  far  per> 
feet  ripening. 

About  80  oer  cent,  of  the  protein  of 
the  alfalfa  plant,  when  cut  in  blof?som, 
is  in  the  leaves  (Ames  an!  Knltz, 
Ohio  Agr.  T.xp.  Sta.,  Bull.  247).  Tlie 
nitrogen  content  is  less  in  the  second 
cutting  than  In  the  first  or  third,  but 
a  greater  proportion  of  it,  amounting 
to  about  77  per  cent,  of  the  total,  is 
combined  as  protein  in  this  cutting. 
The  extent  to  whieh  the  food  elements 
of  alfalfa  may  be  removed  by  rain 
was  shown  hyi  he  fact  that  on  treat- 
ing dried  aituifa  with  water  60  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  and  76  per  cent, 
of  iho  phosphorus  were  di-i^olvod. 

Dairying. — A  study  of  the  clionii- 
cai  cliaiiges  produced  in  milk  by  pas- 
teurisation has  been  made  by  Rupp 
(Bureau  of  Animal  Inln-try,  Bull. 
166).  It  was  found  that  when  the 
pasteurization  was  carried  out  by  the 
holder  process  at  02.8  deg.  for  30  min- 
utes, no  appreciable  chemical  change 
takes  place.  At  this  temperature  the 
soluble  phosphates  of  esldnm  and 
magnesium  do  not  become  insoluble, 
and  the  albumin  does  not  coagulate. 
At  65.6  deg.,  however,  5.75  per  cent, 
of  the  albumin  is  rendered  insolnble, 
and  this  amount  increases  with  fur- 
ther incre.i?;c  in  temprrnttire.  The 


{loc,  cit.)  has  observed  that  both 
positive  and  negative  charges  aceel- 

•rate  aeed  germination  and  growth  of  to  aS  deg.;  at  70  d^  th»f  ia  a 
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nUnUtion,  but  at  76  dcg.  the  time 

is  almost  doubled.  Thr  ncidity  is 
decreuBed  in  n  plight  proportion  in 
pasteurized  milk. 

The  numerous  investigations  which 
hnvc  hrfTi  made  in  Eurnpn  on  the 
bactericidal  action  of  ultraviolet  rays, 
especially  in  the  sterilization  of  drink- 
water,  have  led  to  a  research  by 
Ayers  and  Johnson  {Jour.  Washtnrjton 
Acad,  of  Sciences,  III,  IGO)  on  the 
action  of  tliese  rays  in  stcniizing 
milk.  By  this  treatment  there  re- 
sulted bacterial  reductions  as  preat 
by  pasteurization,  but  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  bring  about  com- 
plete sterilisation  hy  means  of  the 
ultraviolet  ray^.  It  was  olis^rved, 
moreover,  that  the  rays  do  not  exert 
a  selective  destructive  action,  as  in 
the  ease  with  heat»  eo  that  this  proe- 
aw  would  not  afford  the  same  security 
as  dooa  prnpor  pasteurization.  Fur* 
thermore,  exposure  to  the  rays  im- 

Krts  a  disagreeahle  flavor  to  the  milk, 
e  process  is  therefore  not  consid- 
ered a  promising  one  for  oonunercial 
application. 

It  has  been  shown  hy  Yan  Slyke 
and  Bosworth  (N.  Y.  Agr,  Exp.  Sta., 
Tech.  Bull.  20)  that  when  casein  is 
treated  with  rennet-enagrme  the  casein 
molecule  is  split  into  two  molecules  of 
paracasein.  The  molecular  weight  of 
the  former  is  8,888  with  a  valency  of 
eight,  while  the  latter  has  a  molecular 
weight  only  half  as  great  with  a 
▼aleney  of  four*  Botn  compounds 
were  prepared  base  free  with  an  ash 
content  of  only  0.06  per  cent.  Casein 
forms  four  compounds  with  calcium 
containing  2.6,  1.6,  0.44,  and  0.22  per 
cent,  of  calcium,  and  called,  reapectivn 
ly,  baf?ie.  neutral,  bi-  and  mono-cal- 
cium casemate.  The  last  only  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  hut  becomes  soluble 
in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  Evidence  is  given  to  show 
that  the  protein  formed  during  the 
manufacture  and  ripening  of  eheddar 
cheese,  and  of  many  other  kinds  of 
cheese,  and  which  is  soluble  in  a  warm 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, is  mono-calcium  caseinate.  Para- 
easein  also  forms  four  compounds 
with  calcium  corresponding,  and  hav- 
ing similar  properties,  to  those  of 
casein.  Th^  differ  from  the  tatter  In 
having  just  twice  as  much  of  the  basic 
element 


G.  A.  BovBU 

The  general  progress  in  the  field  of 
dectrochemisty  during  the  year  has 

been  quite  satisfactory,  both  from  a 
technical  and  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  iLmeriean  Electrochemical 
Society  ha~  closed  the  mn=:t  sncccsaful 
year  in  its  history,  and  has  b(p:im 
another  that  promises  to  be  a  still 
more  pronounced  success. 

Electroplating.— The  review  of  the 
entire  field  of  commercial  electroplat- 
ing, made  by  the  American  Electro* 
chemical  Society  and  published  In 
Volume  XXIII  of  its  Transactions, 
has  not  only  added  some  very  valu« 
able  compilations  to  the  literature 
of  that  subject,  hut  has  also  stimu* 
lated  inv^tigation  along  this  line 
that  will  no  donbt  bring  to  light 
interesting  and  valuable  data.  See, 
in  this  oomseetion,  F,  C.  Mathers,  Ad- 
vance Papws  for  Tram,  Am.  BUdrO" 
chem.  Soc,  XXIV  and  XXV. 

Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen. 
— ^The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen, already  a  devdopmcnt  of  wide 
commercial  importance,  is  being  sfiH 
further  advanced  by  Haber  and  IjQ 
Rossignol's  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  from  nitrc^cn 
and  hydrogen,  nnd  also  by  Serpek'a 
experiments  on  the  production  of  alu- 
minium nitride  from  bauxite  (crude 
aluminium  ore)  and  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen. The  aim  of  the  Srrpok  procCSS 
is  the  conversion  of  crude  bauxite  and 
atmospheric  nitrogen  into  aluminium 
nitride,  which  can  then  be  decomposed, 
frhintr  an  ammonium  salt  and  a  pure 
alumina  for  use  in  the  production  of 
metallic  aluminium.  The  Ostwald 
process  for  the  conversion  of  ammonia 
to  nitric  acid  by  chemical  means  is 
proposed  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia  from 
cyanimide,  and  the  process  would 
probably  serve  equally  well  in  oonneo* 
tion  with  the  Serpek  process. 

The  plants  for  the  production  of 
nitric  acid  from  the  air  and  for  the 
production  of  cyanimide  for  fertil- 
izer purposes  from  calcium  carbide 
and  atmospheric  nitrogen  have  been 
fipreatlv  increased  In  capacity  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  energy  utilized 
in  the  former  now  amounts  to  about 
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240,000  h.  p.,  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  Norway.  There  has  recently 
Men  tterted  the  first  nitrate  plant 

in  the  United  States,  utilizing  4.000 
h.  p.  The  power  heinrr  utilized  in 
the  production  of  cyunimide  in  this 
eountry  in  at  present  being  practically 
doubled.  (See  also  Industnal  Chemis- 
try and  Chemical  IJnginccring,  infra: 
Haber  and  Lc  Rossigiiol,  Met.  and 
Chm*  Bnff,,  XI,  211 ;  J.  W.  Richards, 
Trans.  Am.  ricctrochrm.  Soc,  XXIII, 
S")!,  and  .Met.  and  Chcm.  Eng.,  XI, 
137 ;  S.  A.  Tucker,  ibid.,  139,  and 
Joitr.  Ind.  and  Kng.  Chcm.,  V,  191; 
S.  A.  Tucker  and  H.  L.  Read,  Trans. 
Am.  Elcctrochem.  Soc,  XXII,  67; 
and  S.  A.  Tucker  and  Y.  T.  Wang:, 
ibid..  G7.) 

Electrometallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
— The  application  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace to  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
steel  is  continually  Ming  broadened. 
As  the  conditions  T»crc<«<iry  for  the 
purification  of  steel  in  the  electric 
inmace  became  better  known,  the  eost 
of  production  decreased,  until  now 
high-grade  ptfcls.  equivalent  in  qual- 
ity to  crucible  steel,  can  be  made  in 
the  electric  furnace  on  a  large  scale 
and  at  a  lower  price  than  crucible 
steel.  Recent  statements  show  that 
there  are  at  present  in  Europe  112 
electric  furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  in  the  United 
Ftatos  19  furnaces.  (R.  Amhorp. 
Trans.  Amcr,  Elcctrochcm.  Soc.f  XXii, 
133;  A.  E.  Oreen,  ibid.,  128 «,  C.  H. 
Vom  Raur,  ibid.,  117.) 

The  electric  reduction  of  iron  is 
certainly  no  longer  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  is  meeting  the  re- 
quiromcnt'^  in  the  localities  where  it 
has  been  introduced,  and  for  some 
uses  the  electric  furnace  produces  a 
more  suitable  metal  than  the  bl..st 
furnace.  Fnr  example,  electric-fur- 
nace pip  iron  can  be  made  much  lower 
in  impurities  than  ordinary  blast 
fumaos  pig  iron,  which  makes  it  much 
ensicr  to  convert  into  steel  in  the 
open-hearth  furnace. 

The  electric  iron  smelting  furnace  at 
Trollhlittan,  according  to  a  writer  in 
rngincvrhin  (XLW,  39:.  7.  n30-.5),ha9 
hcca  modified  to  use  round  electrodes 
600  mm.  in  diameter,  and  apparatus 
has  also  been  added  to  purify  the  pas 
hy  washing.  The  furnncr>  uses  1,749 
kw.  hr.  to  produce  1,000  kg.  of  iron, 

60 


an  elBciency  of  74.39  per  cent.  The 
consumption  of  charcoai  is  only  35  to 
45  per  cent,  of  that  required  in  the 

blast  furnace.  As  a  result  of  the  sue- 
cessful  operation  of  the  Trollhlittan 
furnace,  three  other  furnaces  have 
been  built  in  Sweden,  the  four  using 
12.000  h.  p.;  in  Norway  there  is  one 
n,500  h.  p.  furnare  in  operation,  and 
three  3,000  h.  p.  iuruaces  are  under 
construction;  in  Switserlsnd  a  2,600 
h.  p.  furnace  is  being  built;  t!ic<e, 
with  the  two  California  furnaceg.  one 
of  2,000  h.  p.  and  the  other  of  3,000 
h.  p.,  make  a  total  of  32,000  h.  p. 
for  use  in  the  eleetrie  reduction  of 
iron. 

Lyon  {Met.  Chcm.  Eng.,  XI,  15- 
19)  compares  Scandinavian  practice 
\\]\]\  till'  electric  iron  furnace  w'th 
California  practice.  The  main  dif- 
ferences are  that  in  California  no 
attempt  is  made  to  secure  any  redue* 
tion  in  the  stack  of  the  'furnnce, 
there  is  no  circulation  of  the  furnace 
gases,  and  the  limestone  used  is  cal* 
cined  outside  of  the  fumace.  Further 
de  tails  on  the  operation  of  the  C.ili- 
fornia  furnaces  are  given  by  Crawford 
(t6t<r.,  383-8).  The  minimum  power 
consumption  under  present  working 
conditions  is  given  a«?  2.200  kw. 
hr.  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  eth- 
cieney  is  not  nuite  so  high  as  the 
Swcdiah  nliaft  furnaces  of  the  same 
power  ratinir,  but  \ho  extension  of 
the  length  of  the  furnace  is  expected 
to  remedy  this,  since  the  end  elee- 
frodes  work  at  a  lower  elTlciency  than 
the  electrodes  in  the  center  of  the  fur- 
nace, due  to  the  increased  radiating 
surface. 

The  .size  of  units  in  tisc  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Most  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian furnaces  are  rated  at  3,000 
h.  p.,  btit  it  is  reported  that  the 
A.  B.  Elektrometall  has  completed 
the  design  of  a  7,500  h.  p.  furnace. 
The  California  experiments  have  led 
to  the  development  of  a  furnace  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  with  the  pl-  '  trodc? 
in  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  increase 
the  length  of  this  furnace  indefinitely, 
as  has  bopn  done  with  the  modern 
rectanguiar  copper  blast  furna^ 

Electromettllnxgy  of  Ztiiew->>Ths 
prospects  for  the  commercial  applica- 
tion of  the  electric  fumace  to  the 
metallurgy  of  zinc  in  this  country 
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beeome  every  year  more  and  more  \  yet  available.    ( D.  A.  Lyon  and  R.  M. 


promising.  On  account  of  the  Lnv 
cost  of  power,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries have  progressed  further  in  tbe 
commercial  application  of  eU  otric  zinc 
smelting  than  have  :iny  of  t!ie  otlier 
countries.  There  is  one  plant  in 
Sweden  and  one  in  Norway,  and  it 
has  been  recently  reported  that  a 
plant  has  been  started  in  Finland, 
using  2,500  h.  p.,  which  is  to  be  in- 
creased later  to  6,000  h.  p.  In  the 
Australian  Afining  Standard  (May  22, 
1913,  abstract  in  Met.  Ckem.  Eng., 
XI,  463)  it  is  stated  that  the  Sul- 
phide Corporation  has  constructed  at 
Cockle  Creek,  N.  S.  W.,  a  500  h.  p. 
electric  furnaoc  for  the  electric  smelt- 
in^,'  o{  zinc,  combined  with  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  and  super- 
phosphate. 

A  recent  report  of  th^  .h'l  rrtnr--  of 
the  Hydraulic  Power  and  t^nudting 
Co.,  Ltd.,  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation In  regard  to  Scandinavian  9:inc 
smelting.  The  capacity  of  the  works 
nt  Rnndlokken  ( Sar])>i)nrjr.  Norway) 
has  been  increased  from  8,000  to  10,- 
000  tons  per  annum,  and  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  the  entire  production 
of  1914  have  been  made  under  terms 
giving  a  satisfactory  profit.  The 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  new  plant 
at  TrollliUttan,  Sweden,  is  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  pos^iible,  and 
13  furnaces  of  1,000  h.  p.  and  eight 
of  600  h.  p.  have  been  installed. 
Five  more  1,000  h.  p.  furnaces  will 
be  built. 

The  problem  of  electric  zinc  smelt- 
ing is  being  studied  In  Canada  under 
the  direction  of  Stansfield  and  In- 

palls,  under  a  prant  from  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  but  no  recent  pub- 
lications have  been  made  by  them. 
The  leading  Investigators  in  this 
country  are  Johnson  and  Peterson, 
both  of  whose  proce^=eq  are  described 
in  considerable  detail  m  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the 
American  Electrochemical  Society  in 
September  (Traiisnrtj'^'y^'^,  XXIV). 

Electric  Furnaces  and  Electric  Fui- 
oace  Prodncts^— The  possibility  of  the 

application  of  the  eh  ctric  furnace  to 
the  metallurjry  of  the  rarer  metals, 
such  as  chromium,  tungsten,  molyb- 
dennm,  vanadium,  and  uranium.  Is  be- 
ing  Investigated,  with  considerahle 
promise  but  definite  results  are  not 


Keeney,  Advance  Papers  for  Trans. 
Am.  EUctrochem,  Soc,,  XXIV.)  The 
reduction  of  nidcd  and  copper  ores 
has  also  been  carried  out  in  the  elec- 
tric furnace  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success.  So  far  as  the  current  litera- 
ture shows,  tl^ere  are  no  copper  ores 
being  treated  at  the  present  time  in 
the  electric  furnace  in  this  country. 
Trial  siueltings  of  copper  in  a  1,000 
h.  p.  furnace  with  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  2,000  tons  per  annum 
have  been  reported  from  the  lien 
Smelting  Works  at  Trondhjem,  Nor- 
way, but  no  detailed  data  concerning 
these  experiments  have  been  founcU 
(M.  Stephan,  M^tdll  und  Erz,  X,  11- 
17.  84-86,  and  Met,  and  Chem,  Eng., 
XI,  22.) 

The  growing  use  of  carborundum  as 

a  refractory  material  has  given  added 
importance  to  this  alrea(fy  valuable 
electric-furnace  product,  ila  value  be- 
ing due  to  its  high  heat  conductivity 
and  ita  resistance  to  very  high  tem- 
peratures. 8i1it  is  another  electric- 
furnace  compound  similar  to  carbo- 
rundum, whieh  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

A  few  years  aj^o  silicon  was  a  chem- 
ical curiosity,  and  was  listed  in  the 
chemical  catalogues  at  a  price  equiva- 
lent to  about  $500  a  pound.  In  1903 
an  electric-furnace  process  was  devel- 
oped for  its  manufacture,  with  the 
result  that  in  a  short  time  the  metal 
was  being  sold  in  carload  lots  at  six 
cents  a  pound,  to  be  u^ed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steeL  Recently,  methods 
have  been  perfected  by  which  the  met- 
al can  be  cast  Into  chemical  apparatus 
and  macliinery,  piving  a  material  of 
great  value  in  the  chemical  industries 
on  account  pf  its  resistance  to  oorro* 
sion  by  acids. 

Electrolysis. — According  to  Dr.  All- 
maiid  {Met.  and  Chcnv.  Eng.,  XI,  19- 
21),  the  most  important  advances 
made  in  late  years  in  the  technical 
electrolv'ii'i  of  alkaline  chlorides  for 
♦  he  production  of  caustic  alkali  and 
chlorine  are  due  to  Dr.  Jean  Billiter, 
privat-docent  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Some  years  back  lin  dr'-ii^nrd 
a  diaphrajTm  cell,  and  recently  he  has 
invented  a  modified  form  of  the  bell- 
jar  cell,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
efTicient  cells  BOW  Operated  eommer^ 
cially. 
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The  increasing'  importance  of  the 
cyanide  process  in  t!ir  mptnllurgy  of 
gold  and  silver  uiake.-i  oi  interest  in- 
vestigations on  the  electrolytic  regen- 
eration of  the  cyanide  solutions,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  recent  aban- 
donment of  the  Clancy  process,  the 
last  electrochemical  process  for  this 
purpose  tried  out  on  a  commercial 
Bcale^  and  attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  locate  the  difficulties  in  such 
processes  (E.  F.  Kem,  G.  H.  Clev- 
cnger,  and  M.  L.  Hall,  Advance  Pa- 

Sers  for  Trans,  Am,  Electroohkm. 
oc.,  XXIY). 

IKDT7STHTAL  CHEMISTBY  AND 

Jakes  R.  Wubbow 

The  year  1^1^  has  seemed  lilce  a 
lull  in  the  publicity  of  progress  in 
the  field  of  industrial  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering.  Tliis  has  doubt- 
less been  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  fol- 
lowed directly  on  the  heels  of  the 
eiglith  International  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied Chi-tnistry  beld  in  America  in 
ini2.  On  this  account  many  an- 
nouncements of  industrial  chemical 
proi^ress  were  rtored  up  for  the  Oon> 
grci^s,  and  following  it  there  has  been 
ft  natural  silence,  especially  upon  the 
topics  of  greatest  interest  which  se- 
cured most  extended  consideration  and 
discussion  before  the  Conrjress.  Tlie 
usual  forward  strides  in  this  general 
field,  however,  have  not  themselves 
slackened,  and  a  few  points  here  and 
there  are  of  general  interest  and  in* 
dicnfp  tbp  trend  of  proorcss. 

Alumina  and  Aluminium  from  Clay. 
^It  has  long  been  known  thst  ordi- 
nary clay  is  a  storehouse  of  alumin- 
ium. The  unlocking  of  the  door  has 
not,  however,  proven  easy  or  satisfac- 
tory. Some  ainm,  a  common  com- 
pound of  aluminium,  hna  been  made  by 
treating  clay  with  sulph\iric  acid.  The 
combination  of  the  aluminium  with 
the  silica  of  the  clay  has  resisted  satis- 
fnr*ory  attack  and  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  clay  has  rendered  the  making  of 
a  pure  alum  diffieult.  While  alum  is 
an  important  industrial  material,  it 
13  conHidcrably  oversliadowed  in  this 
respect  by  alumina,  the  oxide  of  alu- 
minium, the  pure  farm  of  whi«3i  is 
the  basis  for  tne  production  of  metal- 
lie  aluminium  itself*  The  production 


of  alumirinm  i>  rnfircly  an  electro- 
chemical industry.  The  r,iw  matt^rinl, 
which  must  be  pure  alumina,  has 
hitherto  been  made  from  bauzit^  and 
the  process  of  purification  has  been 
ditlicuit  and  tedious. 

The  common  distribution  of  clay 
has  always  made  it  an  attractive  pos- 
sibility as  a  source  of  alumina.  A 
new  process  mixes  clay  with  common 
salt  as  a  reagent  and  enough  pow- 
dered charcoal  to  make  the  mass  por- 
ous and  th'Tefore  easily  permeable  to 
gas  and  vapor.    The  mixture,  aa  a 
stiflf  paste,  is  squirted  from  suitable 
dies,  giviqg  a  produc;  In  appearance 
and  ero^«i-sectinn   like  the  ordinary 
electrical  clay  hollow-ware  or  conduit 
brick.  These  tiles  or  bricks  are  load- 
ed on  cars  and  drawn  throu)^  a 
drying  furnace.   They  are  then  drawn 
slowly  through  a  long  tunnel-lijce  fur- 
nace, where  they  meet  a  eurrent  of 
water  vapor  in  an  oxidizing  atmos- 
phere.   The  products  produced  are  a 
compound  of  sodium  (from  the  salt), 
aluminium  and  silica,  together  with 
hydrochloric  acid,   ^v^iich  is  volatile 
and  is  collected  in  a  condensing  sys- 
tem at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
product  left  on  the  cars  is  heated  with 
lime  in  a  rotary  kilr,  nnd  th*  re  re- 
sults a  mixture  containing  calcium  sil- 
icate and  sodium  aluminate.   The  lat- 
ter is  water-solublo  and  can  be  readily 
leached  out  of  the  mass;  after  simple 
purification,  the  alumina  is  precipi- 
tated by  suitable  means  and  caustic 
soda  is  left,  whioh  needs  only  a  littia 
evaporation  to  prepare  it  for  tlie  mar* 
ket.  A  plant  is  about  comoleted  for  tiiC 
conunerdal  perfection  ox  thia  whola 
process  and  has  been  in  partial  openb* 
tion  for  some  time.    If  it  becomes  a 
success,  the  cost  of  aluminium  produc- 
tion may  be  reduced  as  mudi  as  fmtr 
or  five  cents  a  nound.   The  breaking 
up  of  clay  in  this  general  way  has 
been  attempted  many  times  in  the 
past,  with  indifferent  auoeess.  The 
secret  of   the    present  satisfactory 
metliod  is  the  simple  expedient  of 
keeping  the  mass  of  clav  and  salt 
porous  with  charcoal,  so  thai  the  gas 
or  vapors  penetrate  oa  ilv  ,  the  rr;ir- 
tion  is  complete  in  one  ninth  the  time 
it  otherwise  would  take.    The  great 
quantities  of  cheap  hydrochloric  acid 
and  sodium  hydroxide  produced  by 

the  new  process  would  have  a  mate* 
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rial  cheapening  effect  on  a  number  of 

industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
6oap  and  fertilizers.  The  calcium  sil- 
icate obtained  in  the  proeess  ean  be 
liaed  in  glass  making  or  converted 
into  hydraulic  cement.  Some  of  the 
ideas  utilized  in  the  new  process  seem 
applicable  to  the  reoovery  of  potash 
from  feklspnrR  for  fertilizing-  pur- 
poses and  in  making  potash  alum. 
The  new  process  is  the  product  of  the 
fertile  brain  of  Alfred  11.  Cowlea, 
uliosf  invpntions  with  the  electric  fur- 
nace are  the  basis  of  the  modern  elec- 
trothcrmic  industries  of  aluminium, 
carborundum,  calcium  carbide,  and 
phosphorus.  (See  Alfred  H.  Cowles, 
"Cheaper  Alumina  and  Aluminium 
from  Mineral  Silicates/'  Jour,  Ind. 
and  Eng.  Chem.,  1913,  p.  331,  and 
Met.  and  Chrm.  Eng.,  1913.  p.  140.) 

Alumina  and  Nitrogen  Fixation.— 
A  new  prooese  being  tried  on  a  eom- 
mercial  scale  in  France,  and  receiving 
much  discussion  in  this  country,  is 
the  Serpek  process  for  the  production 
of  ammonia  from  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen by  the  aid  of  bauxite,  with  pure 
alumina  as  a  hy-product.  Any  ex- 
tended application  of  this  process  for 
ammonia  production  would  mean  a 
large  concurrent  production  of  alu- 
mina. This  makes  it  at  once  a  rival 
of  the  Cowles  process  from  clay.  The 
advantage  in  respect  of  energy  eon- 
eumption  and  cheapness  of  material 
is  easily  with  the  Cowles  process. 
While  the  Serpek  process  finds  a  read- 
ier market  for  its  products,  it  may, 
however,  easily  overdo  the  matter  in 
alumina  production,  since  chenp  am- 
monia has  such  an  enormous  field  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilisers  and 
explosive*?.  Tlie  Serpek  pr^rp-?  starts 
^vith  bauxite,  a  htdrated  oxide  of  alu- 
minium with  some  iron  and  silicon. 
The  bauxite  is  rendered  anhydrous 
and  hifrhly  hcatM  by  burning  the 
■w.-Tste  pasfs  of  the  process  in  a  rotary 
tube  through  which  the  bauxite  is 
passing.  The  hot  product  is  mixed 
with  carbon  and  passed  through  a 
second  rotary  tube  heated  in  one  por- 
tion by  electrical  means  to  about 
1,800  to  1,000  deg.  C.  Through  the 
tube  is  simultaneously  passinpr  the 
gases  from  a  gas  producer,  a  mixture 
of  one-third  caihon  monoxide  and  two- 
thirds  nitrogen.     The  latter  rencts 


or  impure  alumina  and  carbon,  form* 

ing  aluminium  nitride  and  carbon 
monoxide;  the  latter  enriches  the  re- 
mainder of  the  producer  saa  and  ii 

burned  in  the  first  tube,  thus  drying 
nnd  calcining  the  fresh  bauxite.  The 
aluminium  nitride  thus  produced  is 
treated  with  wattf  or  eaustio  soda 
for  the  liberation  of  ammonia.  Alu- 
mina is  then  obtained  in  a  veiy  pure 
form  from  the  residue.  Some  scien- 
tiflo  and  economic  phaasa  of  ttie  proe- 
ess remain  to  be  cleared  up,  but  these 
should  be  settled  by  present  commer- 
cial tests.  (See  Jos.  W.  Richards, 
"The  Serpek  Process,"  Met,  and  Chem, 
Eng.,  1913,  p.  137;  Samuel  A.  Tucker, 
"Relation  of  the  Production  of  Alu- 
mina to  Nitrogen  Fixation,"  ibid.) 

Oxidation  of  Ammonia  to  Nitric 
Acid. — The  revival  of  interest  in  the 
chemistry  of  nitrogen  occasioned  by 
the  needs  of  agriculture  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  efforts  at  the  utilization 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen  has  brought 
forward  two  old  proposals  in  a  novel 
partnership.  The  old  Ostwald  process 
for  oxidizing  ammonia  to  nitric  acid 
with  atmospheric  oxygen  in  hurried 
contact  with  smooth  platinum,  al- 
though it  was  operated  on  a  faetorv 
scale  at  times,  never  made  much  heaa- 
way  because  its  raw  material,  ammo- 
nia, was  too  costly.  The  commercial 
production  of  ammonia  from  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  by  the  Haber  process 
iA.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  646)  and  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  Serpek  process  at  once 
suggest  the  eommercial  rehabilitetion 
of  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  to  nitric 
acid.  It  has  been  knn^%'n  for  some 
time  that  calcium  cyanimide  will  re- 
act with  water  with' the  formation  of 
cal:  iiiTn  carbonate  and  ammonia.  It 
i"?  r.<)sv  Bu.tr^^sted  to  unite  this  last 
method  with  the  old  Ostwald  process, 
and  preparations  have  already  been 
made  to  exploit  the  combination  com- 
mercially. The  main  disadvantage  of 
the  Ostwald  process  was  the  fact  that 
it  gave  only  53  per  oent.  acid.  Thia 
defect  is  not  so  serious  now  as  it  ^vn^ 
in  the  early  days  of  the  process. 
Since  that  time  there  has  arisen  in 
the  mnnnfaeture  of  explosives  a  great 
demand  for  ammnninm  nitrate.  This 
material  can  be  made  very  satisfac- 
torily from  tbe  Ostwald  nitrie  add  faj 
adding  to  it  an  additional  amount  of 


with  the  mixture  of  calcined  bauxite  |  the  anunonia  from  which  it  was  pro- 
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tSuced,  and  mporatli^  to  eryttal- 

The  Smeiter-Fume  Problem. — ^The 
amelter-fmne  problem,  a  bono  of  con- 
tention between  the  metallurgical  and 
agricultural  interr^N  nf  the  Far  West, 
has  two  essential  laciura  which  must 


pelled  much  improvement  in  lead- 
chamber  design  and  installation.  One 
of  the  recent  improTemeota  13  the 
liigh  form  or  Falding  type  of  chain* 
ber.  The  two  main  factor*  in  lead- 
chamber  dcsifn^  JiT'e  economy  of  cham- 
ber space   (economy  of  lead) 


and 

be  considered  in  any  aolution,  the  I  economy  of  nitration.  The  function 
dust  or  solid  material  and  the  accom-  of  the  lead  chambers  in  sulphurie' 


panyinp  jTrr^os.  The  elimination  of 
the  solid  mutter  is  sometimes  invit- 
ingly profitable  and  seems  on  a  fair 
way  to  solution,  when  we  consider  the 
methods  in  use,  such  m  bag-house  fil- 
tration, Cottrell  electrical  precipita- 
tion, and  wire  interference  in  the  path 
of  the  fumes  checking  momentarily 
its  velocity,  and  thus  pennittiTT*r  the 
fiolids  to  drop  out.  There  is  still  to 
he  considered,  however,  the  enormons 
volume  of  gases,  largely  sulphur  di- 
oxide, which  gives  the  suffocating 
odor  and  makes  smelter  fumes  so  de- 
structive to  vegetation.  No  merely  me- 
chanical means  can  readily  eliminate 
this  prnscnus  material.  The  method 
mu^t  he  chemical.  The  tliiogen  proc- 
ess for  thia  purpose,  mentioned  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1012  (p.  650),  still 

Frrnis  to  be  makinp;  headway  in  its 
commercial  development.  Now  we 
have  a  new  process,  knowTi  as  the  Hall 
process.  This  process  talces  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  the  others  by  prevent- 
ing entirely  the  formation  of  the  oxi- 
dized sulphur  gases  which  mu.st  be 
reduced  or  neutralised  in  order  to 
eliminate  them  by  present  mctliod**. 
The  new  process  involves  the  direct 
distiHation  of  sulphur  from  the  ore 
and  its  sul»e<fuent  recovery  as  such. 
Thi«?  is  obviously  the  most  dircrt 
method  of  attacking  the  problem, 
avoiding  as  it  does  all  interme<iiate 
steps  of  oxidation  and  reduction  and 
the  like.  The  distillation  is  carried 
out  between  700  and  000  de?.  C.  by 
the  direct  application  of  a  non-oxidiz- 
ing flame  and  steam.  The  base  metals 
nre  thus  oxidized  and  tlic  sulphur  dis- 
tills as  such.  Tlie  technical  success 
of  the  process  seems  unquestioned, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  hrin|i;s  for- 
ward the  problem  of  the  disposal  of 
enormous  amounts  of  sulphur  which 
would  result  from  any  wide  adoption 
of  the  process  in  metallurgy. 

High  Form  Lead  Chambers.— The 
intiodiiction  of  fhe  cnntnrt  process 
iOT  sulphuric-acid  production  has  com 
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acid  manufacture  is  to  give  space  lor 
the  mixing  and  interacting  of  the 
gases,  sulphur  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, steam,  and  oxygen  of  the  air. 

For  thf»  most  part  the  Irn  ]  chaml>er 
of  the  past  was  designed  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  a  wooden  frame. 
The  result  was  that  the  principal  di- 
mension of  the  chamber  space  was 
always  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  travel  of  the  gases, 
although  it  has  long  been  known  that 
reaction  takes  place  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  the  first  few  feet  in  the  chambf»r. 
Various  schemes  have  been  tried  to 
eliminate  the  waste  or  inactive  diam- 
ber  spnrp.  amon^T  them  the  increase 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen  which  act  as  carriers  of 
oxygen  in  the  change  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide to  the  trioxide  Ftntr.  Tlie  tri- 
oxide  of  sulphur  or  its  equivalent  re- 
ads with  water  or  steam  to  form 
sulphuric  add.  There  have  been  also 
tried  surface  or  spray  condensers  in- 
termediate to  the  chambers,  parallel 
instead  of  series  circulation  of  the 
gases  entering  the  chambers,  and  tan- 
gential admission  of  the  pases  into 
r^'lindrical  cliambers.  Each  idea  w.i^ 
useful  and  the  last  one  was  the  first 
to  alter  materially  the  chamber  shape 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Tn  nil 
these  metliods  the  intlucnce  of  con- 
vection is  ignored  or  little  utilized. 
The  reacting  gases  disengage  beat  and 
the  great  volume  of  Tiitrn^TPn  present 
from  the  air  admitted  to  furnish  oxy- 
gen serves  to  carry  ofT  this  heat  and 
cool  the  mixture.  The  cooling  causes 
the  gases  to  settle  and  sets  up  con- 
vection currents.  Tn  the  high  form 
of  chamber  the  hot  mixture  will  stay 
at  the  top  or  hottest  part  of  the  cham- 
ber imtil  it  has  ceased  reacting.  It 
then  falls  as  it  cools  and  is  fnrc<»d 
downward  by  the  gases  continually 
entering  at  the  top.  Only  one  cham- 
ber is  necessory.  Among  the  good  re- 
sults claimed  from  insta11ntioTi«  now 
suiliciently  long  in  operation  to  jud^ 
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are:  large  production  with  minimum 

chambrr  5*pnrp;  quantitative  utiliza- 
tion of  sulphur  dioxide  in  a  single 
chamber;  and  ninimtiin  nitre  con- 
sumption. This  type  nf  chamber  is 
made  possihlo  hv  structural  steel  sup- 
porting framework.  It  has  shown  a 
Mviog  of  35  to  50  per  cent.  In  lead ; 
sreat  economy  of  ground  area  and 
foundations;  fire-  and  storm-proof 
construction ;  and  compactness  which 
male  OS  for  labor  economy.  Several 
large  installations  are  in  continuous 
operation.  (See  F.  J.  Falding  and 
W.  R.  Cathcart,  "New  Hij*h  Form  of 
C^ulphuric  Acid  Chambers,"  Jr  ur,  Ind. 
anrf  F.nn.  Chcm.,  1913,  p.  223.) 

Gasoline. — The  subject  of  gasoline 
is  of  general  interest  lieeause  of  the 
increasing  demand  and  lack  of  prns 
pcctivc  new  sources  of  siipplr.  The 
increased  price  has  encouraged  pro- 
duction, but  at  the  cost  of  an  ever- 
increnslng  storape  of  other  petroleum 
fractions  necessarily  produced  in  oVi- 
taining  the  gai^oline  fraction.  All 
these  fractions  which  cannot  be  sold 
ns  gasoline,  kero'sene,  or  lubric;int'«. 
are  lumped  together  in  the  product 
"fuel  oil."  Tliis  product  is  disposed 
of  at  a  very  low  figure  and  much  ex- 
P' rirmntation  \vns  carried  out  years 
ago  to  split  this  fuel  oil  into  lighter 
bodies.  At  that  time  kerosene  or 
burning  oil  was  the  product  in  great- 
est demand.  Everything  in  the  shape 
of  a  distillate  that  could  be  gotten 
into  the  kerosene  fraction  ana  still 
have  it  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
satisfactory  hMrning  oil  wasnnturally 
crowded  into  it.  As  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent heavy  demand  for  gasoline  arose, 
hnvH  ver,  the  sntrie  policy  of  putting 
into  the  frasoline  as  miu-h  of  the 
higher  fractions  as  could  be  done  and 
still  have  it  pass  for  gasoline,  became 
the  mliniT  one,  and  most  users  of 
gasoline  have  noticed  that  it  has  be- 
come much  heavier  than  it  formerly 
was.  Even  this  stretching  of  the 
limits  of  the  pa^joline  fraction  in  pe- 
troleum distillation  gave  little  relief 
imd«r  the  presmire  of  incr«sing  in- 
dustrial demandt.  Two  new  sources 
of  supply  have  suddenly  appeared. 
The  less  important  is  that  of  recovery 
from  natural  gas  at  the  wells.  This 
apprnrs  to  he  best  accomplished  by 
compressinT  the  pas  and  fh'>n  eoolinj^ 
it,  when  the  gasoline-like  bodies  lique- 


fy and  nre  withdrawn  from  the  gat. 
This  product  will  scarceTy  ho  oo  ex- 
tensively produced  as  mHterialiv  to 
reliere  the  shortage.  It  is  very  light 
and  volatile,  and  not  all  natural  {,ms 
is  credited  with  ln-irig  able  to  produce 
it.  The  other  source  of  supply  arises 
from  a  new  method  of  producing  gaso- 
line from  fuel  oil  or  the  waste  oil 
fraction  in  petroleum  refining.  This 
method  is  in  active  operation  in  at 
least  one  large  refinery  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  termination  of  many 
fuel-oil  contracts  in  the  middle  west 
because  of  Its  more  economical  field 
in  the  new  process.  The  fuel  oil 
is  distillrd  under  pressure  with  par- 
tial return  condensers.  The  distillate 
is  a  small  amount  of  fixed  gas,  gaso* 
line  or  "motor  spirit,"  and  a  pitch- 
like  reoidue  of  more  than  usually  val- 
uable physical  properties.  The  yield 
of  motor  spirit  is  nigh  and  the  prod- 
uct is  said  to  pive  20  per  cent,  more 
mileage  than  ordinary  gasoline.  It 
is  put  upon  the  market  just  as  pro- 
duced from  the  stills,  without  any 
purificntion  by  chemical  means,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  loss  which  would  result 
from  such  treatment.  The  product  is 
therefore  slightly  yellow  and  has  a 
less  agreeable  odor  than  iTT^oline. 
The  new  addition  to  the  petroleum- 
refining  industry  is,  however,  firmly 
established  and  is  rapidly  expanding. 

Turpentine. — This  industry  has  had 
a  checkered  career  for  some  time, 
largely  owing  to  price  and  atoek  ma- 
nipulation. The  industry  formerly 
depended  for  its  product  upon  the 
supply  of  gum  bled  from  the  growing 
pine.  This  has  caused  much  misgiv- 
inf!"  because  of  the  ruin  it  lirou^^ht  to 
the  tree,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
industry  was  believed  to  be  approach- 
ing. New  vigor  has  been  injected  #nto 
it,  however,  by  the  perfecting  of  rreth- 
ods  for  so  puritying  "distillation 
turpentine"  that  it  has  become  ac- 
ceptable in  the  arts  almost  on  a  parity 
with  yrnm  turpentine.  Distillation 
turpentine  is  produced  by  distilling 
pine  wood  itself.  Much  pVcjudice  ex' 
istcd  against  the  new  product  at  firsts 
and  beenu'se  of  lack  of  proper  scien- 
tific attention  it  was  frcijuently  de- 
served, but  where  refining  or  produc- 
tion is  properly  liandlod  tin's  prejudice 
has  entirely  disapp^n ret!.  The  eco- 
nomically successful  production  of  a 
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iatisfactory  finished  product  is  not  at 
all  common  to  all  the  processes  in 
actual  operation,  and  most  of  these 
processes  are  doomed  to  ultimate  fail- 
ure. N'ot withstanding:  the  success  of 
distillation  turpentine  in  proper  hands, 
the  iudustr^  has  been  the  victim  ot 
most  pernicious  and  extravagant  pro> 
motion  and  stock-writrring',  so  that  it 
is  likely  that  scarc^rlj  a  company  is 
actually  operating  at  a  prolit  (fig- 
ured on  their  fictitious  capital).  Tne 
Buceession  of  financial  collapses  in 
191  will  clarify  the  situation,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  honestly 
managed,  the  Industry  cannot  he  made 
a  financial  sueoess  aa  well  as  a  sol- 
entific  one. 

Gas  and  BzplosiTes.— The  work  of 
Cblonel  Dunn  at  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  in  making  travel 
safe  on  the  same  railway  with  ship- 
ments of  high  explosives  or  high- 
pressure  acetylene  and  other  gas  con- 
tainers, is  one  of  the  shining  services 
of  science  to  the  common  weal.  The 
<ni7>aeetylene  htowpipe  continues  to 
IIxkI  new  applications  and  constantly 
to  extend  its  use.  The  ability  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  ilame  to  cut  its  way 
through  steel  has  suggested  new 
dangers  to  vaults  and  safes.  What 
IB  to  hinder  the  scientific  cracksman, 
e<juipped  with  an  oxy-acetylene  blow- 

£ipe,  from  cutting  the  hinges  and 
olts  out  of  the  steel  doors  of  security 
yaults?  It  was  at  first  suggested  to 
line  them  with  material  which  would 
give  off  poisonous  fumes  and  so  over- 
come the  intruder.  This  at  best 
would  be  an  uncertain  thing  and 
might  result  in  danger  to  others.  The 
problem  is  now  apparently  solved  in 
a  rational  manner  by  the  invention 
of  n  steel  alloy  which  mn  neither  be 
drilled  or  exploded,  neither  can  it  be 
cut  by  the  gas  flame. 

The  Chemieal  Engineer  and  Indus- 
trial EfiBciency.  ^^o3t  of  the  publish- 
ing and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
classed  as  efficiency  engineeriiuf  has 
been  done  by  meehaniMl  engmeers, 
largely  because  others  have  not  inter- 
ested themselves.  A  number  of  chem- 
ical engineers,  however,  have  been 
quietly  out  actively  engaged  in  this 
work  for  a  long  time,  and  recent  arti- 
cles have  been  elniming  and  demon- 
strating with  much  success  that  the 


chemical  engineer  i?  related  to  r\  ]-i'Z2 
part    of    industrial  manufacturing 
more  closely  than  any  other  kiad  oi 
engineer.    This  is  not  only  beeaass 
the  chemical  cng-inrcr  i=;  the  hest  fitteji 
for  the  invention  and  development  f-f 
new  processes  establishing  useful  la- 
dustries,  but  also  beeause  he  ia  pit- 
eminently  trained  to  operate  in  th« 
large  and  ever-increasing  field  open  to 
those  who  are  able  to  improve  or 
effect  economies  in  the  prooeaeea  el 
industries  already  established.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  efl^ciencT 
work  which  the  chemical  en^neer  bu 
to  his  credit  is  the  eom-produda  t>> 
dustry.    In  spite  of  increasiiifp  coit 
of  corn  and  labor,  difficulties  in  opera- 
tion and  utilizing  by-products,  and 
declining  selling  price  of  finished 
products,  the  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped to  an  enormous  sire  in  the  70 
years  since  Thomas  Kingsford  first 
made  atareh  from  com  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.    One  of  the  earliest  economics 
was  the  saving  of  the  "glutm  fct-d  " 
Previously  wasted  and  a  nuisance,  it 
now  Is  so  well  utilised  that  some  fac- 
tories recover  as  much  as  250,000  Dia, 
per  day.    The  next  step  was  the  coo- 
version  of  surplus  starch  into  glucose. 
Then  eame  the  recovery  of  corn  oil 
from  the  germ.   The  yield  is  30O  per 
cent,  greater  to-day  than  when  this 
was  first  accomplished.   The  value  of 
the  oils  and  the  residual  "oil  cake* 
is  to  day  25  per  oent.  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  com.    The  conversion  of 
corn  oil  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids 
was  next  accomplished.   Finally  came 
the  utilisation  of  the  so-called  *Vteep 
water,"  or  ^vnter  in  which  the  com 
had  been  softened  prior  to  grindin!». 
This  has  been  vacuum  evaporated,  and 
in  place  of  being  a  nuisance  in  adja- 
cent  water  supply  throiiirh  it^  pntr.- 
faction,  its  utilization  is  now  being 
so  satisfactorily  handled  that  a  10,000- 
bushel  plant  profits  thereby  to  the 
extent   of  nlmtit   $100,000  prr  vear. 
To-day  the  number  of  separate  com- 
modities produced  from  com  is  100, 
Plant  capacity  has  grown  in  10  years 
from  500  hu.  to  30,000  and  50.000  bu. 
per  day,  and  fewer  men  are  employed 
to-day  in  these  larger  plants  than 
formerly  in  plants  of  one-UiIrd  to  one> 
fifth  their  capacity.   Unlike  steel  and 
sugar,  this  industry  is  a  conglomerate 
of  a  number  of  others.    Per  tc,  the 
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manufacture  of  starch  hM  nothing  to 

do  with  that  of  oil,  or  glyoeriTie.  or 
corn  syrup,  or  concentrated  feeding 
tiuif,  nor  these  with  each  other.  Ner* 

erthelces  these  different  departments 
arc  so  related  to  the  wliole  aa  to  be 
inseparable,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  depends^  therefore^  ^upon  the 
e/Ticiency  of  each  hranch.  The  value 
of  the  eflleienfy  on^ineerhi'};'  of  the 
chemical  engineer  in  this  industry  can 
best  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dustry  pays  to^ay  for  its  raw  mate- 
rial, corn,  three  tim^s-  n'^  much  as  a 
few  years  ago  and  sells  its  product  for 
one-third  of  former  prices.  (See  W. 
H.  nooth,  "The  Chemical  Engineer 
and  InJustrial  EHlciency,"  Jour.  Jnd. 
and  Eng.  Chem.,  1913,  p.  237;  T.  B. 
Wagner,  "Efficiency  in  Chemical  In- 
dustries," ibid.,  p.  677;  H.  W.  Gillett, 
'Tho  Cliemist  and  Scieutlfie  Manage- 
ment."  ibid.,  p.  503.) 

Perkin  Medal  Award. — The  award 
of  this  medal  on  Jan.  24  to  James 
Cayley,  metallurg^ist.  is  a  pood  indi- 
cation of  the  breadth  of  industrial 
chemistry.  Among  Mr.  Gayley's  distin- 
guish^ services  in  the  field  of  chem- 
ical engineering  and  mrtalliir;^  are 
include*!  many  inventions  in  furnnco 
improvement,  bronze  cooling  plates,  a 
stand  for  the  ladle  in  pouring  Besse- 
mor  heats,  and  the  dry-air  blast. 
There  liave  been  few  invent  ion*?  more 
far-reaching  than  that  of  the  dry-air 
blast,  for  which  Mr.  Gayley  has  no 
less  than  15  successive  patent.s  in  this 
country.  It  is  said  that  as  a  result 
of  this  idea,  the  cost  of  producing 
pig  iron  has  been  reduced  by  50  cents 
to  $1  per  ton.  besides  making  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  iron  of  a  uniform 
quality  in  all  weathers.  The  output 
is  increased  15  to  20  per  cent,  and 
the  fui  1  economv  is  great. 

The  Willard  Gibbs  Medal.— This 
medal  was  presented  in  Chicago,  May 


16,  to  Dr.  Leo  H.  Bakeland  for  his 

distinguished  services  in  industrial 
chemistry,  the  first  industrial  chemist 
to  receive  this  distinction.  Among 
these  aer^ces  may  be  mentioned  the 
invention  and  practical  development 
of  Velox  photographic  paper,  the  per- 
fecting 01  the  Townsend  cell  for  the 
manufacture  of  electrolytic  alkali  and 
chlorine  nt  Xiagara  Falls,  and  f^nnlly^ 
the  condensation  products  of  phenol 
and  formaldehyde,  ao  nraeh  used  la 
electrical  insulation  and  lacquering 
unf?rr  thr  f'prtornl  name  of  bakelite. 

Miscellaneous  Progress. — The  desire 
to  be  potash  indepeiidcut  has  stimu- 
lated Government  bureaus  and  private 
chemists  alike.  Tliis  cannot  but  bring 
an  adequate  return  for  the  investment. 
The  Cottrell  method  of  electrical  pre- 
cipitation of  suspended  particles  is 
being  energetically  applied  to  many 
industrial  problems  besides  the  im- 
portant case  of  smelter  fume,  such  as 
dust  and  cinder  elimination  from  pow* 
er  plant  chimneys  and  cement  facto- 
ries. The  Palmer  method  of  produc- 
ing bi-calcic  phosphate  fertilizers  with 
the  aid  of  acid  and  alkali  generated 
electrolytically  in  the  process,  is  in 
commercial  operation  in  Sweden  and 
should  have  an  important  future,  es- 
pecially in  this  country  in  the  util- 
ization of  our  low-grade  phosphate 
f!ppnsits.  Synthetic  formic  acid  is  now 
being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  great  quantities  by  one  con- 
cern for  use  especially  in  dye  and 
print  works,  where  it  givra  clearer 
tones  with  many  dyes  than  could  be 
obtoined  with  acetic  acid.  Much  in- 
vestigation has  been  d<me  recently  on 
such  chemical  engineering  topics  as 
vacuum  filtration  and  evaporation, 
drying,  distillation,  eto.  new  mul- 
tiple product  stills  are  giving  frae* 
tionation  resutts  nsTer  dreamed  of 
before. 


C.  E.  MSNDKirRAIZ. 

General. — The  much  discussed  the-  this  generalization  of  Einstein  haa  on 

ory  of  relativity,  which  in  a  particu-  the  whole  diminished,  it  is  still  true 

lar  way  denies  the  possibility  of  our  ,  that  v:nrk  in  this  field  is  in  this  coun- 

ever  having  a  knowledge  of  absolute  try  contined  to  a  few  ardent  advo- 

uniform  motion,  as  distinct  from  the  cates.    Of  tliese,  Tolman  has  contin- 

relative  motion  of  different  bodies,  has  ued  the  application  of  the  postulate* 

b«H»n  from   time   to  time  mentioned  of  relativity  to  the  fundamental  ideas 

on  these  pages.    While  opposition  to  of  mechanics,  and  Carmichael  (Phyt* 
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ieal  Rev.,  Uareli,  1913,  p.  179)  has  i  tremo  lii;^h  preesures.  SQs  latest  re- 
put  the  iimlorlyinf:  idoas  of  relativity  '  results  {  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  May,  1013, 


into  simpier  furiii.  There  lias  been 
DO  aitenpt  either  in  thia  country  or 
abroad  (except  possibly  S  a  g  n  a  c, 
Joum.  (U  Phys.,  Nov.,  1912)  to  extend 
the  exitorimental  basis  for  the  rela- 
tivity hypothesis,  which  has  as  jet 
not  shown  itself  to  he  partieularly 
fruitful  or  suggestive. 

From  two  such  institutions  as  the 
Ht.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory  and  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory continupd  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  sun  are  of  course 
to  be  expected,  and  during  the  year 
has  come  Hale's  preliminary  work  on 
the  general  magnetic  field  of  the 
sun,  in  which  he  shows,  from  the  most 
minute  aamination  of  the  absorption 
of  light  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  thnt 
the  sun  has  magnetic  poles  similarly 
situated  to  thofte  of  the  earth,  but 
that  the  sun's  magnetie  field  is  many 
times  stronger  than  the  earth's.  Thj 
completion  of  Abbot's  lonjr  study  of 
the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  givc3 
a  very  accurate  value  for  the  "solar 
constant"  <1.93  cat.  per  sq.  cm.  per 
minute)  and  proves  that  the  enerpn:' 
which  the  sun  sends  to  us  is  constant 


much  as  10  per  cent,  from  time  to 
time.    (See  also  XXIV,  Astronomy.) 

Michelson's  very  recent  observa- 
tions of  tidal  waves  in  the  earth 
crust  are  of  general  interest,  and  are 
remarkable  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  tlie  method  used. 

Heat. — Of  very  general  interest  is 
the  cont^tion  of  Johnson  and  Adams 
(.4m.  Jour,  of  f^Hettcc,  Marrb,  1013, 
p.  205),  as  the  result  of  much  experi- 
mental work,  that  the  effect  of  uni- 
form pressure  on  the  melting  point 
and  chemical  behavior  of  solids  is  so 
small  that  it  probably  baa  little  to 
do  with  the  condition  of  the  deep 
layer  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  con- 
clude, in  a^rocment  with,  but  extend- 
ing, the  conclusions  of  other  observ- 
ers, that  high  temperature  has  a 
much  greater  influpnce  than  pr<'ssnre 
in  aiti  -irr^'  the  physical  and  clioniical 
properties  of  solids,  and  that  the  melt- 
ing point  of  a  solid  is  not  seriously 
altered  by  pressure  unless  the  pros- 
sure  is  nnn  uniform,  like  a  twist  or  a 
shear.  Related  to  this  is  the  con- 
tinued work  of  Bridgenan  with  ex- 


p.  1)  give  the  properties  of  a  dozen 
liquids  (alcohol,  ether,  etc.)  from  20 
to  80  deg.  C.  and  up  to  pressures  of 
about  11,000  atmospheres.  While  the 
results  aa  a  whole  are  extremely 
complex,  and  indicate  that  possibly 
the  shape  of  the  molecules  is  reapon* 
sible  for  some  of  the  efTocts,  npvor- 
theless  certain  generalizations  can  be 
made,  namely,  that  all  liquids  seen 
to  become  more  nearly  alike  at  high 
pressures,  and  the  somewbnt  contra- 
dictory one  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  large  and  complicated  molecules 
break  down  into  simple  ones  even 
when  they  are  pressed  most  closely 
together.  Passing  to  the  other  ex* 
treme  of  pressure,  Trowbridge  has 
obtained  new  data  for  the  heat-con- 
ducting  power  of  air  at  pressure?  of 
a  few  hundred-thousandths  of  an  at- 
mosphere, and  he  proposes  to  use 
this  variation,  in  its  elTect  on  the 
temperature  of  a  fin*^  plcctricallr 
heated  wire,  as  a  very  sensitive  gauge 
for  extremely  low  gas  pressures.  For 
a  similar  purpose  Langmuir  suggests 
iho  measuring  of  the  drag  of  a  disc 
by  another  rapidly  rotating  disc  sop- 


only  on  the  average,  and  changes  by  a  rated  from  the  first  by  the  gas 


pressure  is  to  be  measured.  In  tlus 

way  he  can  measure  a  pressure  as 
low  as  one  ten-billionth  of  an  atmos- 
phere. Hillikan  {Phyaieol  Review, 
March,  1013,  p.  218)  has  studied  the 
motion  of  minute  drops  of  oil  in  air 
at  various  pressures  due  to  the  im- 
pact of  air  moleculea  (Brownisn 
movements),  thus  confirming  the  de* 
duction  from  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases. 

To  conclude  the  field  of  heat.  Hoe- 
buck  h7  /.,  August*  19ia,  p.  70)  has 

carried  out-  a  very  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  the  mechanical  eouivalcnt 
of  heat  by  the  hitherto  unused  method 
of  forcing  water  through  a  porcelain 
diaphragm,  and  has  studied  the  prnp- 
erties  of  water  near  its  temperature 
of  maximum  density,  4  deg.  C. 

Radiation.->In  the  field  of  long 
wave,  or  in  infra-red  radiation.  Wood 
{Phil09.  Mag.,  April,  1013)  obtained 
the  rather  surprising  result  that  a 
layer  of  mercury  droplets  is  almost 
perfectly  trnnsymrent  to  long  wares 
unless  the  drops  are  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  wave  length  in  diameter. 
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KfeCauIey  has  published  a  study  of 
the  radiation  from  heated  platinum, 
pailadiiim  and  tantalum  wliicii  proves 
definitely  certain  differaiees  between 
the  radiation  from  these  metals  and 
that  from  a  perfect  radiator  sucli  a3 
the  inside  of  a  uniformly  heated  box. 
Coblentz  (Jour.  Wathington  Aead., 
January  and  April,  1913)  has  con- 
tributed a  study  of  such  a  perfect  radi- 
ator and  an  interesting  summary  of 
^e  present  state  of  Imowledge  con- 
eeming  it.  All  this  is  of  importance 
because  the  laws  of  radiation  of  a 
perfect  radiator  are  closely  connected 
witli  a  great  deal  of  the  theoretical 
and  experimental  work  now  being 
done  all  over  the  world.  The  be- 
havior of  metals  toward  light,  as  re- 
gards reflecting  and  absorbing  power, 
has  been  for  some  time  an  interesting 
field  because  of  tlie  possihility  of  ex- 
plaining so  much  on  the  basis  of  the 
modem  electrical  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter.  On  the  basis  of 
existing  theories  Wheeler  {Philoa. 
ilag.,  May,  1913,  p.  OCl)  has  recently 
examined  all  of  the  available  data  on 
the  optical  properties  of  metals  and 
has  concluded  tliat  more  accurate  p\- 
pcrimcntal  results  must  be  obtained 
before  a  theory  can  be  agreed  upon. 
A  study  of  the  optical  properties  of 
sodium  and  potassium  by  Duncan 
brings  out  the  fact  that  sodium  has 
the  lowest  index  of  rcf raetion  of  any 
known  substance,  and  the  unique  fact 
that  solid  sodium  has  peculiar  proper- 
ties with  respect  to  about  the  same 
wave  looigth  that  sodium  vapor  ab- 
sorbs most  strongly. 

Tlie  question  of  the  condition  of  a 
molecule,  for  example  of  mercury, 
when  it  emits  the  light  waves  charac- 
teristic of  it  has  been  attacked  indi- 
rectly by  Wood  and  more  directly  by 
Stark.  The  latter  finds  tliat  the  iwr- 
cury  molecule  emits  certain  wave 
lengths  of  light  when  it  is  charged 
electrically  negative,  certain  others 
when  it  is  positive,  and  still  others 
when  it  is  not  charged  at  all,  that  is, 
contains  equal  amounts  of  positive 
and  negative  eheti  ieity.  The  last 
statement  is  confirmed  bv  ChiM 
{Philos.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1913,  p.  90G),  us- 
ing a  difTerent  method  of  study.  This 
question  is  of  course  the  fundamental 
one    for    all    spec  tro  see  pists,  and 


)f  the  answer.  In  this  samo  field  Ly- 
man has  extendi-d  the  study  of  the 
apectrum  of  mercury  to  the  region  of 
very  short  waves,  as  far  as  a  wave 
length  of  about  1/10,000  mm.  (1,300 
AngstrOm  units)  and  has  found  two 
emitted  wave  lengths  predicted  by 
Paschen.  Wood  {Philoa,  Ma^,,  Nov., 
1913,  p.  828)  has  extended  his  studies 
of  the  resonance  and  fluorescence  of 
iodine  and  other  vapors  when  exposed 
to  light  of  certain  wave  lengths.  The 
results  do  not  seem  entirely  reconci- 
lable with  Stark'a  hypotheses,  but  in- 
dicate that  the  exciting  light  directly 
stirs  up  the  resonating  molecules  or 
ions. 

IJeturntng  to  his  original  field  of 
work,  Michelson  has  described  and 
used  an  ingenious  method  for  detect* 
ing  a  possible  effect  of  reflection  from 

a  movmir  mirror  upon  the  velocity  of 
light.  such  effect  was  detected, 
though  the  method  as  carried  out  was 
not  capable  of  showing  a  change  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  velocity  of 
light  in  air;  but  it  could  be  used  to 
detect  an  extremely  small  change  in 
tlie  velocity  of  light  due  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  soureo.  Tl.is  question  of 
the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  the 
velocity  of  light  is  of  especial  interest 
in  connection  with  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity mentioned  above.  Ayrea  has 
carried  out  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  velocity  with  which  light  travels 
through  various  gases  ot  various  pres- 
sures up  to  three  atninspliereg  and 
finds  that  no  expression  so  far  de- 
dueed  connecting  the  index  of  refrae- 
tion  of  a  gas  with  the  pressure  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Turn  in  if  to  the 
practical  side,  Langmuir  and  Orange 
{Sei,  Am,,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  1,  1913) 
have  described  a  new  incandescent 
lamp  using  fllnraents  of  tunir-^ten  in 
an  atmosplierc  of  nitrogen.  The  nitro- 
gen effectively  reduces  the  evaporation 
of  the  tungston  so  that  the  lamps  may 
be  run  at  2,S50  do^'.  C,  which  is  at 
least  lUO  deg.  C.  higher  than  the  run- 
ning temperature  of  the  tungsten 
lamps  at  present  used.  As  with  all 
radiating  solids,  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  temperature  is  to  cause  the 
emission  of  a  relatively  larger  pro- 
portion  of  the  shorter  waves  which 
affect  the  eve,  as  compared  to  the 
long  waves  to  wjiich  Va^  pve  is  in- 


Stark's  work  is  perhaps  the  beginning  '  sensitive;  hence  tiae  lamps  are  mors 
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efTicicnt.  Large  Tamps  of  this  type 
corisuiii'^  only  0.4  watt  per  candle 
power,  le^^a  than  ouu  lliirU  the  cost, 
lor  a  given  ADumnt  of  light*  of  tbt 
prpsrnt  lamps. 

Electricity.— While  it  is  generally 
•greed  that  an  electric  current  in  a 
BMtel  fiooaitts  of  a  itream  of  elee- 
troni  (atoms  of  negative  electricity), 
thronirh  the  body  of  the  metal,  the 
problem  of  forcing  the  electrons 
through  a  boundary  snriiiso  of  a  metal 
into  a  gas  haa  presented  a  number  of 
oomplexities  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  study,  with  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mately learning  more  about  how  the 
•lectrona  erist  in  the  metalt  about 
•which  very  little  is  known.  Two 
ways  of  driving  off  el^trous  from  a 
suriface  are  by  the  action  of  light, 
specially  ultraviolet  light,  the  photo- 
electric effect,  and  by  heating  the 
metal,  the  thermionic  effect,  "Rich- 
ardson ( rhiloa.  Mag.,  September, 
1918)  and  his  coworkers,  to  whom  a 
great  deal  of  our  knowledf^e  of  ther- 
mionics  is  due,  have  continued  their 
work  and,  going  back  to  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  effeet»  have 
shown  conclusively  that  it  is  possible 


Irons  should  fly  off  with  a  velocity 
directly  proj)ortional  to  the  square 
root  o^  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
aeoond  of  the  light  whieh  tenda  them 
off.  Richardson  haa  recently  arri\*«d 
at  the  same  result  by  different  tht?o- 
retical  reasoning,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  thia  eonduaiott  hae  been  eatiafac- 
torily  confirmed  by  experiment  aa  yet, 
though  the  recently  reported  (Nov., 
1913)  work  of  Millikan  and  his  asso^ 
eiatea  fa  in  very  eotaet  agreement  with 
the  prediction  of  Einstein.  On 
the  other  bnrxi,  the  number  of  elec- 
trons sent  od  per  unit  area  of  illumi- 
nated auif  aee  tuma  out  to  be  cacaetly 
proportional  to  the  intenaitv  of  the 
light,  and  to  depend  on  the  wave 
length  in  a  way  peculiar  to  each  metal 
and  strongly  suggesting  a  sympathetic 
or  resonance  vibration.  The  reeent 
work  of  Kompton  and  Richard*f>n 
{ihid.f  October,  1913)  shows  thia 
phenomenon  to  be  even  more  compli- 
cated than  had  been  realised,  and  not 
in  accord  with  any  theory  whi^  haa 
as  yet  been  worked  out. 

As  mentioned  above,  very  little  is 
ioiown  in  detail  aa  to  the  proeese  of 
the  flow  of  electricity  through  metals. 


to  "boil  off"  eleetrons  from  a  metal,  |  The  hypothesis  of  an  atmosphere  of 


so  to  speak.  Cook  and  Richardson 
(ibitf.,  April,  1913)  have  shown  that, 
as  was  expected,  escaping  electrons 
carry  off  energy;  hence  measurably 
eool  the  hot  metaL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  discharge  of  positive  elee> 
tricity  from  metals  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  he  due  to  tlie  escape  of 
gases  previously  absorbed,  while  the 
escape  of  heavy  charged  particles  of 
the  size  of  atoms,  both  positively  and 
negatively  charged,  as  well  n'^  elec- 
trons, has  been  observed  with  heated 
salts  such  as  lime.  The  photo-electric 
effect,  or  discharge  of  negative  elec- 
tricity from  a  ntpfa],  by  light,  has 
been  studied  by  many  observers  be- 
cause of  its  theoretical  interest.  It 
haa  been  found  by  every  one  that 
the  maximum  velocity  with  which 
electrons  fly  off  from  any  metal  de- 
pends on  the  metal  and  upon  the  wave 
length  of  the  light  used  to  illuminate 
the  surface,  hut  tlie  exact  relation  be- 
tween the  velocity  and  the  wnvo  length 
is  still  under  discussion,  liy  a  direct 
application  of  Planck's  idea  that  light 
energy  travels  in  bundles,  Einstein 
decided  some  years  ago  that  the  eh  e 


free  electrons  moving  among  the  rela- 
tively stationary  at<mia  of  metal  and 

thu3  producing  the  flow  of  electricity 
nn  !  of  heat  was  recognized  a«?  inade- 
quate from  the  starL  Uornbeck 
{Phyaieai  Rev,,  September,  1913,  p, 
217)  has  recently  suggested  a  sUgnt 
modiflpntion,  which  depends  again  on 
the  rianck  idea  of  bundles  of  ener|^, 
but  his  own  ezperimoital  results  % 
not  agree  particularly  well  with  hie 
theory.  Wien  has  in  a  more  radical 
way  modified  previous  hypotheses  by 
coneeiving  a  metal  as  made  up  of 
atoms  arranged  in  regular  rows,  with 
the  electrons  movinfr  in  the  7anes  be* 
tween  the  atoms.  Ihe  higher  the 
temperature  the  more  the  atoms  move 
back  and  forth  out  of  their  natural 
positions  and  hence  interfere  more 
with  the  motion  of  the  electrons  in 
the  lanes,  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  electricity  and  alter  the  re- 
sistance of  the  metal.  The  electrons 
are  supposed  to  move  around  betwe^ 
the  atoms  with  a  velocity  which  la 
independent  of  the  temperature. 
While  this  interesting  hypoth^a 
worka  out  in  a  fairly  aatia^Mstoiy 
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way  and  avoids  some  diffleulties  of 

the  simplor  theory  nientioiirf]  nbove, 
it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  final. 

As  regards  the  conduction  of  iieat, 
the  trend  of  opinion  is  undoubtedly 
back  toward  the  earlior  view  that 
molecular  motions  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  conduction  of  Ikcat 
through  solids,  and  that  the  remark- 
able fact  that  many  good  conductors 
of  electricity  are  also  pood  conduc- 
tors of  beat,  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tanoe.  One  of  the  most  pussiing 
properties  of  nu-tals  is  their  so-called 
"contact  electromotive  force,"  which 
shows  iti^elf  in  this  way,  that  if  two 
different  metals  are  connected  elec- 
trically to  earth  and  then  brou^'ht 
with  two  faces  near  eacli  other,  the 
contiguous  faces  will  at  once  become 
charged  with  eleetrieity  in  a  perfectly 
definite  way,  which  surface  becomes 
positively  char^xcd  depending  on  what 
particular  pair  of  metals  is  used. 
Hennings  {ihid,,  July,  1013,  p.  1)  has 
carefully  examined  the  problem  and 
settled  some  disputed  points;  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  shown  that  it  depends 
only  on  the  surfaces  which  are  close 
to  each  other,  and  that  either  surface 
charge  will  not  appear  if  the  one 
metal  is  screened  by  a  wire  gauze  not 
too  far  away.  The  real  cause  of  the 
effect,  whether  due  to  an  insulated  elec- 
tric layer  brought  out  by  chemical  ac- 
tion or  to  a  direct  action  of  the  su  i  t  aces 
of  the  metato,  is  not  known  at  pres- 
ent, though  some  results  of  Page  and 
pnme  observntions  of  Millikan  count 
decidedly  against  the  layer  theory. 

After  several  years  of  elaborate 
etudy  of  all  possible  sources  of  error, 
Millikan  has  published  (ihid.,  August, 
1013,  p.  109)  his  iinal  value  of  the 
elementary  electrical  char^  or  "atom" 
of  electricity,  as  determmed  by  his 
beautiful  oil-drop  method,  namely, 
4.774X10-*"  electrostatic  units.  This 
Sn  part  depends  on  Otlehrisfs  new 
measurements  of  the  vi-scsity  of  air, 
and  is  by  all  odds  the  most  accurate 
determination  of  this  very  funda- 
mental quantity. 

Electric  Waves. — Severinghause 
and  Nelms  {ibid.,  Juno,  1913,  p.  411) 
have  studied  electric  waves  reflected 
■ereral  times  from  screens  of  uniform 
strips  of  metal  (resonators)  and  have 
shown  that,  like  the  correspond iiif? 
case  ui  selective  reflection  of  light 


waves,  the  method  may  be  used  to 

pick  out  waves  of  a  certain  lenj^h 
from  a  complex  bonm.  Ives  has 
studied  the  absorption  of  electric 
waves  in  ionized  as  compared  with 
non-ionized  air  and  water  vapor  and 
obtained  results  almost  great  enough 
to  account  for  the  diiTcrence  between 
day  and  night  transmission  of  wire- 
less waves. 

X-Rays  and  Discharge  Through 
Gases. — While  some  interesting  work 
on  X-rays  has  been  carried  out,  it  is 
notable  that  American  experimenters 
have  nc^t  stepped  into  the  new  field 
of  X-ray  (infraction  and  reflection  by 
crystallme  and  other  solids.  Sinee 
Laue  and  Friederich's  beautiful  pio- 
neer experiments  of  1012,  a  host  of  for- 
eign observers  have  taken  up  the  work 
and  at  least  the  fundamental  question 
seems  to  have  been  settled  that 
X-rays  are  electromagnetic  pulses  of 
the  same  nature  as  light,  but  with 
an  effective  wave  length  about 
1/10.000  that  of  the  shortest  known 
light  wave.  By  a  most  refined  study 
of  the  effect  of  X-rays  in  breaking 
up  air  moleeoles  into  positively  and 
negatively  cliar;;od  ions,  Plympton  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
one- third  of  a  second  after  the  ions 
are  produced  they  are  very  likely  to 
reconibine  because  of  their  proximity; 
after  this  period  the  rate  of  recom- 
bination becomes  constant.  The  puz- 
sling  faet  that  X-rays  and  ultra> 
violet  light  when  passed  through  a 
thin  fihn  of  metal  drive  off  more 
electrons  from  the  metal  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  light  (or  X-rays) 
is  going  than  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion has  been  taken  by  some  to  indi- 
cate the  necessity  of  reluming  to  a 
corpuscular  theory  of  light.  Kiehard- 
son  and  others  have  considered  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
electromagnetic- wave  theory  of  light, 
and  while  the  question  is  by  no  means 
settled  it  seems  certain  that  the  wave 
theory  can  be  made  to  account  for 
all  the  facts. 

Radioactivity.— While  radioactivity 
does  not  attract  as  many  workers  as 
it  did  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  a 
steadv  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  diemical  properties  of  radioactive 
substances  (McCoy  and  others)  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  various  inter- 
icdiate  products  of  disintegration* 
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Of  Bpecial  importance  is  the  study  of 
the  scattering,  reflection,  etc.,  of  the 
▼arious  radioactive  rays  by  matter,  as 
this  raises  fundamental  questions  as 
to  the  structure  of  atoms.  While  the 
study  of  this  scattering  has  led 
Rutherford  to  suggest  that  atoms  con- 
sist of  •  small  positively  charged  nu- 
cicng  surrotint]<'d  by  electrons,  intero«t 


nctized,  the  theories  are  still  far  from 
coujpkte.  An  entirely  dilfereiit  the- 
ory is  that  advocated  by  S.  K.  Wil- 
liams,  and  though  by  its  meaiiis  be  has 
been  able  to  predict  a  number  cf 
magnetic  effects,  the  theory  seems  es- 
sentially less  valuable  than  that  based 
on  moving  electrtms.  During  tlic 
year  Pierce  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Novem 


has  been  added  to  the  older  hypothesis  i  her,  1013.  p.  555)  has  continued  h:% 
of  Thomson  by  a  paper  of  Crchore.  carciui  aLudy  of  the  maguetic  prop- 
He  imitates  the  action  of  Thomson's  I  erties  of  iron.  The  influence  of  a 
sphere  of  positive  electricity  through  maf^'iictic  field  upon  either  the  emiv 
wliich  electrons  move,  by  pro{)er  use  j  sion  or  traii^iinissiori  of  li.<rht  ( Zeeman 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  obtains  j  and  Kerr  effects)  haa  been  tile  sub- 
photographs  of  some  artificial  but '  ject  of  much  recent  experimentatioB 
possible  atoms.  An  interestinc;  paper  I  and  extensive  theoretical  work,  the 
by  Bohr  ( Philos.  Mkj.,  Nov.,  1013)  is   latter  by  Voi^'t  especially.    While  all 


devoted  to  a  detailed  working  uuL  uf 
a  Rutherford  type  of  atom.  Bum- 
stead  has  added  greatly  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  5  rays,  slow  moving  electron«5 
sent  off  from  metals  which  are  struck 
1^  a  rays  (positively  charged  par- 
ticles of  atomic  size).  Duane  has 
studied  the  motion  in  a  magnetic  field 
of  ions  produced  by  the  heavy  posi- 
tive a  rays  from  radium  and  has 
coneladed  that  while  the  positive  ions 
arc  molecules  or  atoms  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  the  negative  ions  seem 
to  be  always  electrons.  Wellisch  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  definite  limit 
to  the  percentage  amount  nf  nctive 
material  which  will  be  deposited  on 
a  negatively  charged  electrode  exposed 
to  radium  emanation,  the  remaining 
active  material  losing  its  charge  al- 
most as  it  is  formed.  Work  of  Gray 
on  the  scattering  of  X  and  7  rays 
indicates  that  there  is  probably  very 
little  real  scatteririLr  of  these  rays 
when  tliey  pass  through  matter,  but 
rather  a  reradiation. 

Uasnetinu— The  rdatively  small 
amount  of  work  done  in  this  fiokl 
docs  not  indicate  that  all  the  puz- 
zling questions  are  answered,  but 
rather,  perhaps,  a  difficulty  in  con> 
necting  experiment  with  theory  as  the 
latter  now  stands.  Williams  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  compilation  of 
the  various  attempts  to  form  an  dec* 
tronic  theory  of  magnetism  by  Weiss, 
Langevin,  and  others.  While  doubt- 
less in  the  main  correct  in  ascribing 
the  magnetic  properties  of  molecules 
of  iron,  etc.,  to  the  presence  of  elec- 
trons moving  in  orbits,  which  turn 
and  face  one  way  when  a  bar  is  ma^- 


work  up  to  1013  has  siiovvu  that  light 
emitted  in  a  magnetic  field  ynM  moie 

complex,  that  is,  contained  more  dif- 
ferent wave  lengths  than  light  from 
the  same  source  not  in  a  magnetic 
field,  the  use  of  stronger  magnetie 
fields  has  now  brought  out  the  un 
expected  fact  that  a  very  strong  fielti 
simplifies  the  light  emitted,  that  i% 
reduces  the  number  of  different  wsre 
lengths.  Voigt  has  been  able  to  mod- 
ify liig  theory  to  account  for  this. 
As  re;;ards  the  passage  of  ligbt 
througii  a  magnetic  field,  or  reflectioa 
from  the  polished  pole  of  a  magnet,  C 
Snow  has  successfully  applied  Voiirt'? 
theory  to  account  iu  a  most  exact  way 
for  the  observations  of  lugersoil. 

Conclusion. — ^While  the  year  1913 
has  not  been  remarkable  for  any  p:r«at 
or  fundamental  contribution  to  physi- 
cal knowledge  or  theory,  ucverthele&a 
a  large  amount  of  good  work  hss 
been  done,  especially  in  the  \\ay  uf 
careful  c\j)eri mental  testing  of  hy- 
potheses. The  most  noticeable  thta| 
IS  the  continued  almost  unquesticm 
aeceptance  of  the  revolutionary  id^ 
of  Planck,  referred  to  under  **Klec- 
tricity,"  that  energy  is  emitted  from 
radiating  bodies  in  lumps  or  bundles, 
to  put  it  crudely.  In  Science  of  Jan. 
21,  1913,  will  be  found  an  excellent 
summary  by  Millikan  of  the  curreat 
attitude  toward  this  idea  of  Planck, 
which  has  influenced  every  branch  of 
physics,  and  in  Science  for  Sept,  19 
anil  25,  1013,  the  more  general  ad- 
dress of  Lodge,  in  which  tbe  ideas 
of  continuity  versus  discontinuity  ars 
considererl  from  a  much  mora  genetal 
point  of  view. 
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OBGANIC  EVOLUTION 
W.  L.  TowxB  and  JoBiv  O.  Sinolaib 


General  Survey  of  Activities. — The 
center  of  interest  in  problems  of  or- 
ganic evolution  during  the  year  lies 
in  three  phaKes  of  Iicrodity :  the  rOle 
of  sex  in  inheritance,  the  behavior  of 
hybrid  characters,  and  the  experi- 
mental modification  of  inlioritance. 
Morgan  in  his  recent  book,  lleiedit;/ 
and  Seio  (Columbia  University  Press), 
treats  this  heretofore  be%vildering  mass 
of  data  simply  and  dearly.  The  view 
taken  is  a  welcome  aid  to  fnrtlier 
yxork  even  if  incomplete.  The  work  in 
heredity  previous  to  1913  is  reviewed 
critically  by  Plate  in  the  Vererbungs- 
lehre  (Leipzig,  1912).  Both  these 
books  contain  excellent  bibliographies. 
Modification  of  inheritance  is  the 
most  recent  phase  of  the  evolution 
problem  and  its  treatment  is  frag- 
mentary. 

The  extent  of  inTCStlgattons  may  be 
indicated  by  a  few  specific  cases.  Few 
investigators  are  in  a  it  ion  to  carry 
out  really  critical  experwnonts  with 
Incident  forces.  The  University  of 
Chicago  has  met  the  difficulty  of  con- 
duct ino:  intensive  re*5earch  in  evolution 
by  more  than  doubling  the  capacity 
and  equipment  of  Its  experimental 
plant;  environinental  control  is  a  fea- 
ture of  this  laboratory.  The  natiirnl 
climatic  complex  at  the  Desert  Botan- 
ical Laboratory  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  per- 
mits tiie  conduct  of  mass  experiments 
to  comjtnrn  with  those  at  C  hicago.  At 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  the  collection  of 
critical  data  on  human  inheritance  is  an 
important  feature.  New  laboratories 
are  being  opened  in  Enjrland  and  on 
the  Continent,  prominent  among  which 
is  the  new  Imperial  Institute  in  Ber- 
lin ;  many  goon  workers  are  preparing 
for  nn  nrtivo  investigation  of  hf-mdity 
in  thiii  laboratory.  The  mechaiiic^  of 


environmental  control  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed in  Vienna  is  given  in  detail  by 
Pzibrnm  {Zeitschr.  biol  Tecktiik  tt. 
Mctliodik,  111,  103  24.1).  While  em- 
ploying material  ostensibly  of  solely 
agricultural  interest,  the  investigators 
in  our  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions are  in  many  cases  dealing  with 
strictly  scientific  as  well  as  ecunomio 
problems. 

Adaptation.--The  interpretation  of 
n;»f-:r:il  phenomena  receiveil  contribu- 
tions from  several  sources  durinj^  the 
year.  The  decadent  subject  of  mimi- 
cry and  protective  coloration  is  re- 
vived on  a  somewliat  more  critical 
basis  by  Jacobi  {Die  Wissenschaft, 
XLVII).  Adaptations  of  all  sorts  ex- 
perienced a  tnorouglily  mecliaiiistic 
interpretation  at  tlie  IuukN  of  Metcalf, 
Livingston,  Henderson,  Parker  and 
Mathews  in  a  ''Symposium  on  Adap- 
tation" (Am.  Aaf.,  XLVII,  C5-110). 
They  reflect  well  the  attitude  of  pres- 
ent experimental  biolojgj.  No  other 
science  has  so  long  retained  its  teleo- 

logtcal  tdininology  as  has  biology, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  note  the  change 
in  the  type  of  investigations  toward 
quantitative,  analytic  and  synthetic 
work.  A  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences is  becoming  yearly  more  neces- 
sary in  biological  laboratori^  Hen- 
derson's book,  The  FitucSM  of  the 
Fnrironment,  presents  the  interacting 
system  of  the  organism  and  its  me- 
aium  from  this  point  of  view.  Ver- 
worn  in  his  last  edition  of  the  General 
Phi/siolopij  and  ajrain  in  his  Icctnre^? 
on  Irritability  ( Yale  University  Prcsa, 
1913}  attacks  the  idea  of  causal  fac- 
tors in  biological  phenomena,  noting 
the  fact  that  any  necessary  condition 
to  a  reaction  may  be  considered  its 
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cmiT  if  it  is  so  desireil.  Shclfonl 
bji[i1m  3  the  same  idea  to  out  of  door 
nature  {Animal  Communities,  Uni- 
▼ereity  of  Chicaeo  Prett,  1913).  Any 
cTivirnnmontal  factor  may  become  a 
limiting  factor  for  nny  orjranisni  ef- 
fecting either  its  response  or  its  verv 
existence.  Animal  ooninranUiea  physi- 
olocrically  equivalent  are  thtia  main- 
tnincd.-  Tliis  afTorda  to  sonu'  depre« 
an  exnlauatiun  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution M  well  at  of  loeal  aaaocia* 
lions. 

Cytology.— Tho  material  basis  of 
lieredity  continues  to  he  a  htudy  large- 
ly of  diromoaomea.  particular  attention 

boiiif;  paid  to  f»cxual  difTerpiioes  of 
chroinosonie  nunilier,  \\  ilsoii  presents 
the  study  of  "Heredity  and  Micro- 
acopic  Research"  (Sctenw,  XXXVII, 
f)ni)  in  a  fairly  dnLmiatic  manner, 
point in^^  to  the  complete  correlation 
of  data  from  the  field  of  c3rtology  and 
breeding.  Special  studies  of  tbe  X- 
chromosonie  in  distln^Miishinpf  sex  and 
its  linked  ehararters  are  tlie  subject 
of  part  of  Morgan's  Heredity  and  Sex, 
ana  of  several  articles.  8turtevant 
(Jour.  Fo'prr.  ZnrJ.,  XIV,  4^-01)  luis 
formulnted  the  lineal  arrangement  of 
hereditary  factors  along  specific  chro- 
mosomes of  Droaophila,  while  Bridges 
(ibid..  XV,  5R7  GOG)  tries  to  explain 
a  variation  from  tlie  expected  ratio 
in  a  case  of  sex  linkage  by  reference 
to  non«di«jnnetion  of  the  female  X- 
o!ironio<onie><  at  maturation.  Several 
studies  on  the  chrnnin^ome  com])lex 
in  hybrids,  the  paruut  chruniosonies 
being  diverse,  give  the  expected  :ir 
rangement,  and  serve  n^,  a  pn=;siblp 
explanation  of  f^terility  or  failure  in 
development.  It  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate  the  cytological  evi- 
dence for  heredity.  That  it  eonfirms 
cr  helps  to  explain  the  dnUi  of  breed- 
ing is  quite  true.  Whether  it  will 
ever  form  the  basis  of  predictiona  to 
experiment  or  will  8er\'e  to  open  up 
new  pha<^es  of  breeding  investigation 
is  questionable. 

variatioii.  Mutation. — The  aeeas- 
sity  of  "pure  Rtock"  is  almost  a  tru- 
ism amonj;  breeders,  though  tbe  dif- 
ficulty of  a  criterion  for  purity  is 
apparent  to  those  who  study  variation 
c;iTrfi:ny.  Tlie  chapt<'r  on  meristio 
variations  in  Bateson's  Prohlrmn  of 
Oenctics  (Yale  University  Pre^s,  1913) 
it  worth  noting  in  this  connection. 

m 


Morgan  f  tm.  .Ya<.,  XLVII.  5-lC)  had 
a  race  ot  wingless  flics  ainon«j  which 
one  appeared  with  one  wing.  The  race 
mutaied  from  the  normal  wild  fmit 
fly  apparently  by  loss  of  a  factor  for 
winjiji'.  This  case  is  o(Tere<l  as  argument 
against  the  prei»ciice-absence  hypoth- 
esis of  unit  characters  in  Ultot  of  a 
simple  readjustment  of  the  germinal 
complex.  Heribert-Xilsson  {Zeitsckr, 
intf.  Abst.  Vererb.,  Vill,  90-231) 
has  studied  the  variations  of  ooras 
pure  lines  of  Oenothera  lamarcliana. 
and  ol't  'inrHl  inheritable  variants  of 
all  the  cliaructurs  which  constitute  the 
famous  work  of  De  Vries.  Some  were 
not  so  inten^>e  as  these  mutants  anJ 
various  gradations  down  to  tbe  normal 
were  prefseut.  He  claims  that  combi- 
nations of  these  variations  give  Uie 
mutrirt  forms.  That  the  Bynt!u'>is  of 
mutating  stem  8tt>ck3  and  fixixi  hy- 
brids occurs  in  nature  is  open  to  litiie 
doubt.  The  importance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  evolution  is  ibb  table  and 
a  fit  subject  for  experimental  work. 
At  present  the  origin  of  new  species 
other  than  Teoombinatioos  does  not 
result  from  them.  Better  ir^r f  of 
studying  variations  disclose  more  mu- 
tations yearly.  New  types  reporteJ 
are:  Safir  for  Drosophila  {Biol.  Centr^ 
XXXII,  47-54),  Kiessling  for  barley 
('/.cUachr.  ind.  Abst.  Vererb.,  VTlf. 
4S-7S),  and  for  the  negro  Castle  aik<i 
Simpson  (Am.  Xat..  XLVII,  50-7^. 

Inbreeding  and  Crossbreeding. — Tbs 
ellects  of  inbreediiiir  are  still  dehat 
able.  ShuU  {Biol.  Bull,,  XIV)  geU 
degenerative  effects  in  rotifera*  ^Mg 
continued  ex]inriinent8  on  protozoi 
llies,  beetles,  and  mamnuils  show  ao 
inappreciable  etlect,  except  as  inlier- 
i table  weaknesses  in  both  parents  tead 
to  beeome  more  fixed  in  the  ofTspriiig. 
Calkins  and  Oregory  in  studying:  tba 
later  history  of  the  progeny  of  ex» 
conjugants  in  PtmtmoBeiiim  (/mt. 
Fxpcr.  ZooJ.,  XV,  407-527)  find  tlnU 
e  'ch  one  is  not  a  potential  germ  ceH 
and  therefore  immortal  as  Weissnmn 
stated.  Some  die  soon*  some  oontinat 
indefinitr!v  without  further  conjuga- 
tion, nn(i  to  others  periodic  conju^r*- 
tion  seems  necessary  to  continued  lif& 
JenninpTB  and  Laahlcy  (/o«r.  Bmptr. 
Zool.,  XIV,  303-406)  find  biparenti! 
inheritance  of  vijror  and  productivitr 
among  these  forms.  Crossbreeding 
undoubted^  Invigorates  a  stock  ia 
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Buwi  eases.  Practical  breeders  like 
WeUjer,  Marshall,  and  Anderson  (Am. 

Rfffdcra*  Mofj.,  Ill),  and  Nilsson- 
Khie  {Conf.  int.  dc  (Jcnetiquc,  IV) 
state  that  the  main  advances  in  all 
lilies  of  practical  breeding  have  been 
throu^rh  hybridization  and  extraction. 
An  extensive  investi/i^ation  of  the  his- 
tological as  well  as  apparent  inherited 
ebaracters  of  hybrid  plants  shows  in- 
termediate forms  in  lOO  of  the  121 
characters  tabulated  { H.  B.  Brown, 
Mis8.  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.,  Tech.  Bull., 
3).  It  is  found  possible  to  state  the 
degree  of  dominance  qiiantitntively. 
The  production  of  sterile  hybrid  stock 
may  be  avoided  by  the  dilution  of  one 
strain  in  breeding  back,  il  Detlefaen's 
results  (Am.  Breeders*  Mag.,  Ill)  are 
of  general  application.  In  crosses  of 
wild  and  domestic  guinea  pigs,  what 
be  ealls  one-eighth  wild  hybrids  were 
fertile.  That  increasci  variability  re- 
sults from  hybridizing  ducks  is  shown 
by  Philips  (Jour.  Exper,  Zool.,  Xli). 
T^ie  same  result  is  not  obtained 
tiirough  conjugation  In  Paramccciutn. 
Davis  (Am.  Nat.,  XLVIT,  A\9-77,  540- 
64),  while  reporting  progress  in  the 
hybrid  synthesis  of  O.  himarckiana, 
has  not  yet  jiroduced  a  "mutating  stem 
form."  Mendt  lian  principle-  liavo  !>een 
successfully  applied  by  Emerson  and 
East  to  quantitative  characters  in 
maize  (Neb.  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.  Bull. 
2).  ffarrrtir  coupling,  with  or  with- 
out sex,  forms  at  present  an  intricate 
chapter  in  breeding.  Vilmorin  (Jour, 
of  Genetics,  III,  07)  report**  that  cer- 
tain dwarf  mut^rif^  in  wheat  wliile 
dominant  to  the  normal  can  never  bo 
extracted  pure,  always  giving  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  tall  progeny.  In  the 
researches  of  Tnnaka  (Jour.  CoU.  Acjr. 
Tohohu  Imperial  ('niv.  Japan.  V)  and 
Toyama  (Biol.  Centr.,  XXXII)  cer- 
tain dominant  characters  of  the  silk- 
worm show  complete  couplintr  or  re- 
pulsion in  the  hybrid**,  depeudiufj  on 
whether  they  are  introduced  through 
one  or  both  parents. 

Eugenics  consists  at  present  largely 
of  the  study  of  human  hybrids.  Shus- 
ter  has  written  a  simple  and  general 
text  on  Eugenics  (Oxford  University 
Press),  taking  the  stand  that  enough 
i'*  known  to  warrant  taking  positive 
eteps  in  applying  eugenic  principles. 
Traits  of  cfaaraeter  (Woods,  Am. 
Bnedert^  Moff.,  Ill)  and  the  coupling 
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of  hair  and  eye  color  ( Brownlee,  Proe, 
Roy,  8oc.  Edin.,  XXXII)  have  been 
discussed  during  the  year.  Rogers 
(Am.  Breeders*  Mag.,  Ill)  has  pre- 
sented an  extensive  table  of  gcneal* 
ogies  of  the  feebleminded.  (See  also 
XVL  rtiarnics.) 

Determination  of  Dominance  and 
Sex. — IHiminauce  is  reported  by  Cook 
to  be  to  some  extent  regulated  exter- 
nally in  cotton  breeding  (Bur.  Plant 
ind.  Bull.  256).  It  in,  moreover,  Tvst 
constant  in  com,  wliere  an  albino 
mutant  of  yellow  dent  was  at  first 
dominant  to  jrellow,  later  becoming  re- 
cessive (Collins.  Bur.  Plant.  Ind.  Bull. 
272).  liichard  Hertwig  and  Kus- 
chakewitch  have  revived  the  question 
of  sex  determination  {Biol.  Centr., 
XXXTI).  By  preventinr^  female  fropra 
from  laying  tneir  eggs  for  two  or 
three  days  after  the  normal  jperiod, 
the  percentage  of  males  in  the  oflT- 
sj)riii<r  was  increased  in  some  cases  to 
100  per  cent.,  the  normal  ratio  bei ug 
one  to  one.  Differential  mortality  does 
not  explain  the  result  when  the  total 
mortality  is  only  Ave  per  cent.  It 
is  suggested  that  delayed  fertilization 
renders  the  egg  nucleus  unfit  for  fur- 
titer  development.  Fertilization  then 
starts  a  parthenogenetic  cycle  in  which 
the  Bperm  nucleus  alone  takes  the  part 
of  the  usual  double  nucleus.  This 
criticism  demands  further  test.  In 
cattle  hreedinjr  Pearl  and  Parshley  re- 
port similar  but  less  marked  phe- 
nomena when  coitus  occurs  late  in 
the  (pstral  period  (Biol  Bullf 
xxTVr 

Experimental  Evolution. — The  ques- 
tion of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters  and  the  direct  modiftcation 
of  pcrminal  constitution  have  in  prac- 
tice become  so  closely  allied  that  dis- 
tinctions are  purely  academic.  Sum- 
ner has  produced  modified  forms  in 
mice  through  tlie  action  of  external 
temperatures, xvhicli  persisted  in  inlier- 
itance.  Now  (Jour,  Exper,  ZooL,  XV, 
316-79)  he  finds  that  internal  tempera- 
tures of  the  mice  are  not  disturbed 
by  clian;ie  of  external  temperatures 
beyond  the  individual  fluctuations  of 
the  mice.  Thus  he  believes  the  influ- 
ence tipon  the  perm  plasm  came  indi- 
rectly through  the  soma.  The  sala- 
mander is  polymorphic  with  regard 
to  color.  Kammerer  {Bntw.  Meek,, 
XXXVI)  studies  the  effect  of  diy  and 
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inoist  atmosphorir-  ponditions  on  yel- 
low and  black  pigment.  Under  moist 
oondttiMis  yellow  predominates  and 
in  dry  air  the  black.  The  induced 
chanp;p9  nre  not  obtained  complete  in 
a  fiiiigle  generation.  The  change  is 
re^erMble  and  here  also  tevertl  gen- 
erations are  necessary  for  the  new 
equilibrium.  Eiscnbfrfj  (Umsehau, 
1912,  pp.  805-7)  records  inheritable 
changes  experimentally  produced  in 
cultures  of  bacteria,  and  Schiemann 
reports  similar  results  for  fungi  (Zeit. 
ind,  Ab8t.  Vererb.,  VIII,  1-35).  The 
work  that  Dobell  reriews  In  summary 
(Jour,  Oeiieiics,  II),  ^vhile  not  ac- 
complishrd  in  1913,  is  made  accessible 
for  the  first  time.  Among  the  pro- 
tozoan blood  parasites,  the  trypano- 
somes,  mutants  were  produced.  The 
apfcnts  employed  were  in  one  case 
drugs  of  the  pyronin,  acridin  and 
oxadnc  groups,  and  the  corrocpondii^ 
mutants  were  changed  in  virulence  as 
woll  as  in  fnrv*.  In  one  case  reported, 
by  experimental  means  the  mutant 
was  made  to  revert,  after  many  gen- 
erations, to  the  original  form.  Others 
made  resistant  to  arsenic  by  treatmont 
-with  arsenophenylglycin  through  a 
number  of  generations,  retain  this  char- 
acter hereditarily  thoroaftor.  Trans- 
ference throiijrh  cold-bloodt'd  animals 
permanently  alters  certain  races  of 
trypanosomes.  Similar  eases  are  re- 
ported for  bactoria,  where  color,  im- 
munity!  virulence^   and   fermenting  1 


power  on  particular  carbohydrates  are 
objects  for  mutation.  A  more  intor- 
esting  piece  of  original  work  is  that 
of  Stockard  {Am.  Nat.,  XLVII,  641- 
S3).  Tills  i<=  a  n-'irial  test  of  the  part 
played  by  alcoholism  in  inheritance. 
Stockard  cites  the  marked  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  reproduetiTe  tissues  in 
pen  era  1  and  the  ovary  in  particular, 
producing  a  distinct  atrophy  in  man. 
In  the  guinea  pig  the  degenerative 
effect  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  tiame, 
even  after  as  much  n'^  three  years  of 
continual  drunkenness,  which  is  a 
large  part  of  a  guinea  pig's  life.  The 
effects  of  intoxication  are  seen  in  the 
larjre  number  of  failures,  of  stillborn 
litters  and  of  stunted  growth  accom- 
panied by  extreme  nervous  disorders 
and  early  death.  The  second  genera- 
tion while  never  intoxicated  trans- 
mits its  failings  apparently  in  an 
accentuated  degree.  The  most  potent 
effect  of  alcoholic  taint  In  these  stocks 
is  a  debilitated  nervous  qrstem  and 
defective  sense  organs. 

Up  to  this  time  the  oonditicms  of 
experiment  have  resulted  in  mutative 
rhanpps  whose  nature  seems  solely  de- 
termined by  the  organism  itself.  Inci- 
dent forces  have  apparently  no  deter* 
minative  or  directive  efTeets  other  than 
that  shown  by  general  degeneration. 
Future  investigations  will  deal  more 
intimately  with  the  physiology  of  the 
1;i  rrJitnrv  mechanism  under  the  ao- 
1  tion  of  controlled  external  forces. 


ZOOLOGY 
H.  £.  JOBDAN 


Morphology. — Buxton  (Z^ifL  Jahrb, 
Supp.,  XIV,  2)  has  published  an  slab- 

orately  ill««:tratn,i  Pdmparattve  mor- 
phologic and  hiiitolo|;ic  study  of  the 
eoxal  glands  of  spiders  and  allies 
(arachnids).  He  shows  an  homoloro' 
of  the  salivary  pland  in  Prripatus 
with  the  coxal  gland  of  the  solifugac ; 
also  an  homology  of  the  eoxal  glands 
of  other  arachnids  with  the  large 
nephridia  of  Peripatua  on  legs  four 
and  five. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the 
segmentation  of  the  vertebrate  body 
expressed  in  the  primitive  somite?? 
of  the  embryo  and  certain  definitive 
structures  in  the  adult  extends  ante- 
riorly over  the  head,  at  least  in  early 


stages,  has  long  been  a  problem  of 

much  interest  to  morphology sts.  A 
pontribiition  is  made  to  the  stibject  by 
Johnson  {Am.  Jour.  Anat.,  XIV,  2), 
who  shows  that  in  embryos  of  Chd^ 
dra  serpentina  (the  snapping  turtle) 
three  preotic  head  somites  arc  devel- 
oped on  each  side,  and  traces  their  de- 
velopment into  their  respective  adult 
derivatives. 

The  function  of  the  interstitial  cells 
of  the  testis  still  awaits  solution. 
These  cells  are  supposed  by  many  to 
elaborate  an  internal  secretion  which 
has  to  do  with  the  oriprin  and  main- 
tenance of  male  secondary  sexual 
characters.  Whitehead  (itnof.  Jteo. 
VII,  3)  makes  a  notable  contribatioa 
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to  this  subject  from  a  study  of  a  tes- 
tis from  a  human  pseudohermaphro- 
dite with  female  sex  characters,  the 

ropiilts  nf  \vhich  arc  stronfjlv  oppnscf! 
to  the  theory  which  attributes  tho  de- 
velopment of  secondary  sex  characters 
to  these  cells  (see  also  XXX,  Anat- 
omy). Goodale  {Am.  yat.,  XLVTI, 
655)  has  put  the  theory  to  oxpori- 
mental  test.  lie  removed  the  ovaries 
and  testes  from  young  Brown  Le^ 
horns.  Tlie  results  of  his  experiments 
show  that  the  f(  male  ma}-  assume 
male  characters  following  the  removal 
of  the  ovary,  but  that  the  male  as- 
?nmr^  no  positive  female  characters 
after  removal  of  the  testes.  The 
changes  in  secondary  sexual  characters 
in  the  castrated  male  are  interpreted 
as  a  return  to  the  juvenile  condition. 
These  experimcntH  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  interstitial  cells  of  the  testes 
bear  no  causal  relationship  to  second' 
ary  sexual  characters,  and  suggest, 
furthermore,  that  the  con«!Ition  of  fe- 
xoaleness  is  of  the  nature  of  inhibited 
malenesa. 

Pappenhefaner  {Am.  Jour.  Anat.y 
XTV,  3)  ha«<  continued  his  histolo^iciil 
study  of  the  thymus.  In  the  frog's 
thymus,  by  the  use  of  Benda's  mito- 
chondrial metliod,  he  is  able  to  demon- 
strate minute  granules  not  hitherto 
described.  Similar  granules,  probably 
mitochondria,  were  also  demonstrable 
by  the  use  of  vital  stains  in  living 
cello.  On  the  basis  of  an  identicul 
granular  content,  he  identifies  the 
email  thymic  cells  as  lymphocytes 
which  have  wandered  in  from  the 
bloorl  fthus  confirming  !^^:l\irT^fnv  in 
his  findings  in  amphibia),  an  impor- 
tant observation  in  that  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  view  widely  held  that 
the  small  thymic  cells  are  differen- 
tiated epithelial  cells  of  the  original 
anlagen. 

Embryology.  —  Badertscher  {Am. 

Jour.  Anat.,  XV,  1)  ha^  shown  from 
a  study  of  muscle  deL'eneration  in 
amphibia  that  the  eosinophile  granules 
of  eosinophile  leucocytes  are  products 
of  d('u'f':'.f^r;ited  mu<<cle  tissue  and  de- 
generated re<l  blood  cells.  Th^  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  the  granules  is 
conceived  to  be  hsmoglobin.  Accord' 
ing  to  this  view  eosinophile  leucocytes 
are  simply  white  bloorl  cells  ingested 
with  degenerated  erj'throcytes  (also 
the  view  of  the  chief  rcoent  exponent. 


Weidenreich,  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  granules  of  cosinopliile  leueoc^tes 
are  of  exogenous  origin)  and  d^^en- 

erjited  nnr  f  In  tissue.  Th^'  opposing 
view  attributes  an  endogenous  origin 
to  the  eosinophile  granules.  This  view 
finds  support  in  the  observation  by  Jor- 
dan and  Flif)pin  (Folia  namatolorjica, 
XV)  that  in  the  turtle,  eosinophile 
granulocytes  appear  before  hemo- 
globin-containing blood  cells.  Tliis 
contriliution.  furthermore,  presents 
evidence  to  show  that  the  monophyletio 
theory  of  bloo<l-cell  origin  holds  in 
turtles,  that  is,  all  types  of  blood 
cells,  red,  white,  and  lymphocytes, 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  a  common 
blood  mother-cell,  the  "lymphocyte" 
of  Maximow.  The  spindle  cells  are 
«lio\vn  to  have  a  double  origin  from 
end(»theHal  cells  and  from  small  lym* 
phocytes. 

Superfoetation,  or  the  possibility  of 

a  second  successful  fertillmtion  before 

the  termination  of  a  pregnancy,  has 
long  been  a  mooted  question.  A  few 
instances  of  probable  snperfcetation  in 
man  are  on  record.  King  {  Biol.  Bull, 
XXIV,  6)  records  ohservntions  on  this 
important  point  made  in  the  course 
of  a  series  of  inbreeding  experiments 
with  the  albino  rat*  Superfoetation 
is  said  to  occur  occasionally  and 
causes  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
days  between  the  birth  of  different 
members  of  a  litter.  In  rare  instances 
ovulation  takes  place  in  the  albino 
rat  during  pregnancy  and  superfoeta* 
tion  occurs.  King  reports  two  cases 
of  this  kind  in  which  litters  have  been 
rrr^d  ticed  at  intervals  of  about  two 
weeks, 

A  much  debated  question  concerns 
the  possibility  of  mammalian  ova  to 

dev'op  pTrtlTpnof^eneticnli v,  fitat  is, 
without  fertilization.  Partlieno^renctio 
development  normally  occurs  in  cer- 
tain lower  forms,  for 'example,  the  bee, 
where  the  unfertilTzed  orrrt  frjves  riso 
to  the  male  or  drone.  Reputed  pnrtlie- 
nogenetic  development  of  human  ova 
has  been  held  responsible  for  ovarian 
tumors.  Newman's  (ItujI.  Bully  XXV, 
1)  cvidenro  on  this  point  is  therefore 
of  special  importance.  He  has  demon- 
strated  parthenogenetie  deavage  in 
the  armadillo  ovum.  These  ova  never 
h-ave  the  ovary  and  evidently  do  not 
undergo  development  beyond  the  eight- 
cell  Stage,  after  which  they  degenerate 
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and  form  "atrptic  follicles."  There 
is  no  evidence  that  a  further  develop- 
ment  may  give  riie  to  teratoid  tumors, 
OS  urged  by  L.  Loeb  (1911)  in  the 
case  of  the  guinea  pig.  He  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  in  these  partbeno* 
genetie  ova  no  polar  bodies  are  ex- 
trudi'd. 

Cytology. — C  o  n  k  1  i  n  (Jour.  Acad, 
Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila,,  XV,  S.  2,  Dec.  12, 
1912)  has  reached  important  conclu- 
sions respecting  cell  division  in  Crept- 
duln.  Tt  h;i^  lonj;  boon  a  favorite 
speculation  anionp;  cytolofrists  that  the 
figure  (spindle)  in  cell  division  (mi- 
tosis) may  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  mnpmctic  field.  Tl.is  liypotliesia 
is  put  to  actual  test  iii  epgs  subjected 
to  an  electric  current.  Conklin  finds 
BO  evidence  that  the  centrosomes  and 
chromosonioa  carry  rlrrtric  cbnrrrps 
which  dilfer  in  f^icrn.  nor  that  the  mi- 
totic spindle  and  the  astral  rays  are 
ehains  of  granules,  as  has  been  ciaimed 
by  Komc,  along  lines  of  force  in  nn 
electric  field;  nor  that  the  movements 
of  chromosomes  into  or  out  of  the 
equatorial  plate  are  due  to  the  at- 
tractions or  repulsion'*  of  electrically 
charged  bodies.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mitotic  figures  were  found  to  be  able 
to  move  as  a  whole;  and  the  spindle 
fibers  are  said  to  be  actual  threads  of 
more  consistent  plasma  than  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  with  ability  to  under- 
go bendmg  and  stretehin|p  without  in- 
terrupting their  continuity.  Conklin 
concludes  that  typical  movements  of 
chromosomes  into  and  out  of  the  equa- 
torial plate  cannot  be  explained  con> 
aistentiy  on  the  hypothesis  that  these 
movements  are  due  to  electrical  at- 
tractions or  repulsions  between  centro- 
somes and  chromosomes.  The  spindle 
fibers  are  shown  to  be  not  preformed 
structures,  but  appear  to  prow,  when 
first  in  contact  with  the  chromosomes, 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  for- 
mation  of  fibrin  threads  in  clothing 
blood.  Theoreticnlly  it  is  possible, 
according  to  Conklin,  to  explain  the 
division  of  chromosomes  and  their 
movements  into  and  out  of  the  equa- 
torial plate  by  pnch  form  fit  ion  and 
growth  of  polar  lil>ers  and  of  inter- 
diromosomal  fibers.  Contrary  to  con- 
ditions in  ^iain  eggs,  e,  jjr.,  starfish, 
where  the  spindle  fibers  arise  outside 
of  the  nuclear  membrane  before  rup- 
ture, Conklin  finds  in  Crepidula  that 


they  are  internuclear,  for  in  lit«» 
btages  of  mitosis  they  are  i^een  to  dis- 
solve and  become  incorporated  within 
the  daughter  nuclei  along  with  other 
achromatin.  In  these  experiment* 
numerous  nuclear  conditions  appear 
superficially  resembling  amitoses,  but 
are  actually  true  mitoses.  Conklin 
states  his  conclusion  that  "there  •> 
no  entirely  conclusive  evidence  that 
araitosis  ever  occurs  in  the  orig^in  of 
the  sex  cells  of  Metaaoa  or  in  the 
divisions  which  ncoompnny  embryonic 
differentiation."  Chromatic  bridges 
connecting  separating  nuclear  hnlves. 
nn  appearance  siniulatingr  amito«i«, 
are  interpreted  in  t'  rn  -;  i  f  strani^l'ms; 
and  coalescing  chromosomes  on  a  dis- 
appearing mitotic  spindle. 

In  view  of  the  contradictory  find* 
injrs  of  Child  flDOT)  and  "Richrir.isi 
(1011)  respecting  nmitosis  in  early 
stages  of  sex  cell  development  ia 
Moniezia,  Harman*s  study  of  cell  di- 
vision in  the  sex  cell^  of  Tamia  is  of 
special  interest  {Jour.  Morph.,  XXTV, 
3).  She  finds  no  condition  that  can- 
not be  as '  readily  explained  as  the 
result  of  mitotic  as  of  amitotic  di- 
vi^ioTi.  Jordan  ( Anat.  Anz.j  XLIU, 
2'.i,  24)  finds  abundant  stages  of  ami- 
tosis  in  the  ciliated  cells  lining  the 
vasa  efTercntia  of  the  mouse.  Ap- 
proximately one  in  five  cells  in  certain 
regions  are  at  some  stage  of  direct 
nuclear  division.  Ko  mitoses  are  dis- 
cernible. The  type  of  division  fami- 
tosis)  ia  believe*?  to  be  due  in  the«« 
cells  to  the  partition  of  the  centro- 
some  in  the  formation  of  the  bassl 
granules  from  which  the  cilia  develofn 

An  important  contribution  to  nxir 
knowledge  of  mitochondria  is  made 
bv  Wildman  (tfowr.  Morph,^  XV,  8>. 
Mitochondria  are  granular  cell  cos- 
stituents  whose  origin  and  sicmificance 
are  still  enveloped  in  considerable  ua- 
certafnty.  In  the  male  germ  cells  of 
the  thread  worm  of  the  horse,  Ascarit 
mefjaloeephaJa,  Wildman  obviously  had 
very  favorable  material  for  study. 
As  had  been  known,  he  also  finds  tiwi 
the  "refractive  body"  arises  by  tht 
fusion  of  "refringent  vesicle'^,"  which 
in  turn  arise  from  minute  granult-f 
scattered  throughout  the  cytopla*^ 
of  the  young  sperm  cell  (primaiy 
spermatocyte).  The  grannies  react  to 
Benda's  specific  mitochondrial  stain. 
The  point  of  special  importance  is  his 
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obserratinn  thnt  prrflTiulos  exhibiting: 
an  identical  staining  reaction  are 
found  conataatly  in  the  nucleiui  of 
the  primitive  sperm  cell  (spermatogo- 
nium), and  thnt  those  actually  pass 
through  the  nuclear  membrane  into 
the  cytoplasm  of  tlie  spermatocyte. 
£De  believes  further  that  the  mito- 
chondria are  deri%"cd  directly  from  the 
chromatin  of  the  nucleus,  in  fact  from 
the  karyosome^  tnd  that  they  produce 
yolk.  In  consequence  he  proposes  the 
term  Icnrjfochondria  to  distinguish 
them  clearly  from  the  plastochondria 
of  Meves,  which  are  deriyed  from  the 
plasmosome  of  the  spcnnatonronial 
nucleus.  The  function  of  the  refrac- 
tive body  is  held  to  be  to  feed  the 
spermatotoott  during  its  passage  to 
the  uterus.  Altmann's  "microsomes." 
spherical  cytopla.«?niif"  frrnTHile<;,  have 
no  relationship  witli  mitochondria, 
according  to  Wildman.  They  behave 
as  if  they  were  waste  products  of  the 
metabolic  prnce3«ef<  of  the  chromatin. 
Many  are  discarded  with  the  cast-off 
cytoplasm  when  the  spermatozoon 
forms,  always  taking  p]a<?ma  stains, 
and  all  the  facts  seem  to  firf^up  afjainst 
Meves*  interpretation  of  them  as  cyto- 
plasmic elements  of  hereditary  sig< 
iiificance.  These  observations  support 
the  position  that  the  physical  basis 
of  inheritance  resides  in  the  chroma- 
tin (chromosomes). 

Brown  (Jour.  Fxpcr.  ZooL,  XIV, 
1)  has  studied  three  species  of  the 
insect  group  Xotonecta  with  special 
reference  to  the  chromosomes.  She 
shows  that  the  change  in  the  number 
of  the  chromosomes  from  species  to 
species  can  be  explained  by  the  rela- 
.  tions  of  two  particular  chromosomes, 
an  unequal  XY-pair,  or  sex  chromo 
Pome«.  In  one  species  ther  are  always 
separate,  in  another  united  to  form 
a  single  body,  and  in  a  third  they 
may  be  juirate  in  the  first  division, 
but  united  in  the  second.  The  im- 
portant observation  is  made  that  in 
all  three  species  all  of  the  chromo- 
somes are  agfrrepatod  durina:  the 
growth  period  in  a  chromatic  nucle- 
olus with  a  plastin  ground  work. 
Mitochondria  are  also  present,  first 
in  the  form  of  a  flat  plate,  later  of 
spheres  and  fibers.  The  fibers  are  be- 
lieved to  arise  from  the  spheres.  Tlie 
mitochoodria  are  shown  to  divide  cn 
with  cell  division. 


Boring  has  contimied  her  p^tiulinp  in 
insect  spermatogenesis.  She  reports 
an  odd  diromosome,  determining  two 
kinds  of  sperm  (presumably  male  and 
female  producing)  in  Ceraatipsocus 
venoaus  {BioL  Bull.,  XXIV,  3).  An 
interesting  feature  respecting  the  odd 
or  accessory  chr(miosome  in  this  form 
is  the  initial  beadlike  structure  in  the 
growth  stage,  later  becoming  a  con- 
densed round  or  oval  body.  Two 
species  of  Otreopidae  wen  also  stud- 
ied (ihifl.)  :  an  odd  chromosome  ap- 
pears in  each,  of  typical  behavior, 
dividing  only  in  the  second  spermato* 
cyte  division,  and  cntuling  a  di- 
morphism of  spermatosroft. 

Wodsedalek  reports  accessory  chro- 
mosomes in  the  pig  ( Biol.  Bull.,  XXV, 
1).  Tlie  spermatogonia  and  mala 
somatic  cells  contain  18  chromosomes, 
two  of  which  are  oval  in  shape  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  rest  (auto- 
somes) and  which  he  interprets  as 
accessories.  The  maturation  divisions 
yield  two  types  of  spermatids,  one 
with  eight,  the  other  with  10,  chromo- 
somes. The  mature  spermatoaoa  art 
^  li  l  to  bp  of  two  distinct  types,  one 
being  much  larger  than  the  other.  In 
the  oogonia  and  female  somatic  cells 
20  chromosomes  were  eounted,  four 
of  them  being  the  somewhat  larger 

accessories. 

On  the  basis  of  a  comparative  study 
of  the  growth  sti^jcs  of  the  spermato* 
cvtes  in  various  mammals,  Jor  dan 
(Science,  N.  S.,  XXXVII,  946)  reports 
hetcruchromosomes  in  white  mouse, 
sheep,  horse,  mule,  bull  and  dog.  Ko 
evidence  of  sueh  chromosomes  appears 
during  these  stages  in  mongoose,  cat, 
squirrel,  pig  and  rabbit.  It  is  pos- 
sible tliat  heterochromosoraes  are  ac- 
tually absent  in  the  main  frrrm  cella 
of  certain  or  all  of  this  latter  group, 
but  the  crucial  test  is  obviously,  more 
particularly  in  view  of  VVodsedalek's 


finding  in  the  ca^'c  of  ihn  p 


irtual 


chromosome  counts.  Ilcterochromo- 
somcs,  or  X-elements,  have  now  been 
reported  in  so  many  forms,  even 
among  mammals,  as  to  make  it  very 
probable  that  they  are  universally 
present,  and  that  they  are  closely  con- 
cerned in  sex  determination,  giving 
rise  to  male  and  female  producing 
spermatozoa. 

Wieman  {Am.  Jow.  Anai.,  XIV, 
4)  reports  careful  chronMsome  counts 
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of  somntic  mitoses  in  rarious  tiRsues, 
including  liver,  brain,  mesenchyme, 
intestinal  meflotbelium  and  nasal  epi- 
thelium of  the  human  cni1)ry  >  T  he 
numbor  varies  frnni  ri3  to  being 
the  number  moat  frequently  met  with. 
The  work  of  a  number  of  cytologists 
indieateB  tiiat  the  number  of  chro 
mo«omrs  in  vnnn  24.  Tlie  recent 
work  of  Winiwarter  {Arch.  d.  Biol., 
XXVTI),  however,  gives  the  number 
as  47  in  the  male  and  43  in  the  fe- 
male. On  the  ha^'is  of  his  counts 
Wieman  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the 
somatic  and  spermatogonia!  numbers 
of  chromosomes  may  perhaps  not  ac- 
tur\]]y  be  identical  as  has  been  long 
supposed. 

Montffomery  {Jour,  Atad,  Vat,  8ci. 
Phila,,  XXV,  S.  2,  1912)  confirms 
(tiivfr's  conclnsion  th;it  thorp  are  12 
chromosomes  in  the  human  primary 
spermatocyte,  10  bivalent  antosomes, 
and  two  univalent  allosomes.  He 
phow.  howcvpr,  a  varinbility  in  thnir 
behavior  not  before  noted.  This  va- 
riability gives  rise  to  four  classes  of 
epermatozoa  with  regard  to  their 
allosome  content,  and  po«;sibly  five  or 
six.  This  fact  is  interpreted  as  show- 
ing actnal  ''intra>individual  ^rminal 
variation.**  He  finds  no  ovidonco  of 
a  second  pairing  of  the  o]iromosoinr«i 
in  the  secondary  spermatocytes,  such 
as  Guyer  reptorted  for  certain  verte- 
brate forms,  including  man,  and  Jor- 
dan for  opossum. 

Hargitt  reports  some  important  ob- 
servations on  the  oofrenesis  of  Cam- 
pnritilaria  flcxuo^a  {Jniir.  Morph., 
XXTV,  3).  ITc  shows  that  the  egg 
cells  are  simply  transformed  entodor- 
mal  cells,  thus  precluding  here  any 
continuity  of  the  germ  phi^rn.  Fur- 
thermore, the  nucleolus  (lurincr  the 
growth  period  of  the  egg  fragment 
and  passes  into  the  cytoplaism  as 
granules  which  go  to  form  tlie  yolk 
sphernles.  When  the  nneleoln.s 
disappeared  and  ihc  growth  of  the 
cgi;  has  ceased,  the  chromatin  of  the 
nuclear  reticulum  prmhieos  10  chro 
mosomes.  A  chromatin  residue  escapes 
into  the  cytoplasm.  The  nucleolus  is 
conceived  as  the  place  where  the  chro- 
matin is  produced  and  transformed 
for  the  different  functions  it  has  to 
perform.  The  origin  of  new  chroma- 
tin and  its  dissipation  during  growth 
are  believed  to  be  strong  evidence 


against  the  conception  of  the  oon- 

tinuity  of  the  cliroraosomcs,   

Payne  {Arch,  EntwtiBl,,  XXXVI, 
.3)  has  studied  the  effect  of  radium 
upon  the  eggs  of  Ascaris  fmrg.  nnir.). 
His  observations  support  the  earlier 
conclusions  of  Hertwi^  (1011)  that 
l^e  effect  of  the  radium  manifests 
itself  in  the  fir<?t  segmentation  di- 
vision, breaking  the  chromosomes  up 
into  irregular  masses  and  granules; 
the  achromatic  spindle  remaining  nor- 
mal during  the  earlier  mito^i^.  Tr- 
regularities  in  division  eventually 
cause  the  death  of  the  embiyo.  Payne 
shows  further  that  the  chromatin  of 
the  sex  and  somatic  cells  in  thf»  «e«^- 
ond  and  third  segmentation  divisions 
behaves  differently.  The  chromosomes 
of  both  cells  break  up,  but  the  frag- 
ments in  the  sex  cells  aro  generally 
larger. 

Ezpeiimental  Zodlogy.»FolIowing 

the  technique  first  employed  by  Ba- 

taillon,  Lnrh  and  Bancroft  (Jour. 
Exper,  Zool.f  XIV,  2)  have  succeeded 
in  causing  the  unfertilised  egg  of  the 
frog,  removed  from  the  uterus,  t  1 
vclop  by  puncturing  it.  From  7  > 
punctured  eggs  of  the  southern  leop- 
ard frog,  13  good  momte  were  iso- 
lated the  day  after  the  operation.  On 
the  sixth  day  eight  of  the  partheno- 
genetic  eggs  hatched,  four  developing 
irregularly.  Two  of  the  normal  eggs 
were  hrou^^ht  to  the  larval  stage;  one 
metaraor])ho?ed  normally  after  five 
weeks;  both  eventually  died.  The 
condition  of  the  sex  glands  indicates 
that  both  parthenogenetic  tadpole  and 
frog  were  in  the  hemaphroditic  stnjre 
(Kuschakcwitsh ) ,  perhaps  in  the  early 
stages  of  male  differentiation  {ibid,. 
3). 

Tennent  has  continued  his  studies 
in  livbridizing  Echinoderms  {Sciena!, 
N.  8.,  XXXVII,  953).  It  is  now  es- 
tablished that  according  to  varying 
conditions  the  Inrvfp  may  be  of  pa- 
ternal, maternal  or  blended  type  with 
respect  to  certain  characters.  Tea- 
nont  had  previously  (1911)  shown 
til  at  in  reciprocal  crosses  between 
Uipponoe  and  Toxopnettstes,  made  in 
ordinary  or  in  alkaline  sea  water,  Hip- 
ponoc  is  dominant  (contributes  the 
larval  characteristics),  but  made  in 
sea  water  to  which  a  slight  amount 
of  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
added,  Tosopnewfes  becomes  domi- 
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nant.  The  real  problem  is  tbe  de- 
termination of  tiio  oojulitions  under 
which  the  various  types  appear.  This 
point  remains  to  be  further  ehici- 
dated.  But  Tennont  is  now  able  to 
show  clearly  the  inlUnnce  of  foreij!7i 
sperm  in  certain  hybrids.  In  normal 
deve1o|mieiit  Ctdons  differs  from  mod- 
ern Echinoids  in  that  the  me<iaichyme 
(which  forms  the  skeleton)  nriscs 
from  the  inner  end  of  the  archenteron 
(primitive  gut)  about  26  or  26  hours 
after  fertilintion.  Li  Tootoptneustes 
the  primary  mesenchyme  cells  nri>>(> 
about  eight  hours  after  fertilization, 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  blastula, 
passing  into  the  blastocoele  before  the 
bejrinning  of  the  invncfinatton  of  the 
archenteron.  A  like  condition  prevails 
in  the  case  of  Hipponoe,  Wnen  the 
Cfdfl^  eggs  were  fertilized  with  either 
Toa-npnt  usf>  <f  or  Ilipponoc  sperm,  the 
arciK'ntevon  l>egan  to  appear  at  about 
23  hours  after  fertilisation,  as  in 
normal  Oidaris  development,  but  the 
mesenchyme  arose  shortly  thoreaftpr 
from  the  base  of  the  archenteron,  at 
the  region  of  the  lipa  of  the  blasto- 
pore. This  changed  site  of  mesen- 
chyme origin  i<?  n  paternal  charnotfr 
and  shows  the  iniluence  of  the  foreign 
sperm* 

A  problem  of  eardinal  interest  in 

biology  concerns  the  purpose  of  con- 
ju^tion  in  infusoria.  It  was  long 
believed  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  "re- 
juvenesrenre."  Jennings  {Jour.  Erpcr. 
Zool,  XIV,  3)  has  investigatfHl  the 
effects  of  conjugation  by  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  with  Paramce- 
rium.  Ho  su m marires  his  main  re- 
sults thu9:  So  far  aa  pliysiological 
effects  are  concerned,  conjugation 
does  not  produce  rejuvenescence,  for 
after  conjugation  most  of  the  animals 
are  less  vigorous  than  before.  \\'liat 
conjugation  does  is  to  bring  about 
new  combinations  of  germ  plasm,  just 
ns  is  done  in  the  sexual  reproduction 
of  higher  animals.  Ono  result  of  tliin 
is  to  produce  biparentnl  inheritance; 
another  is  to  give  origin  to  many  va- 
riations, in  the  sense  of  inherited  dif- 
ferentiations between  different  strains. 
Some  of  the  new  combinations  are 
better  adapted  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions than  others;  these  survive  while 
the  others  die  out. 

In  a  second  contribution  in  coilabo- 
ration  with  Lashley  (ibid.),  Jennings 


discusses  biparental  inheritance  and 
the  question  of  ''••vunlity  in  Paramae- 
ciurHf  and  demout>Lratcs  for  the  first 
time  that  biparental  inheritance  ex- 
ists in  infusoria  as  a  result  of  conju- 
gation. These  authors  show  that  after 
conjugation  in  raramwciiim  usually 
a  considerable  number  of  the  lines  of 
progeny  descended  from  the  conju- 
gants  die  out  or  are  "vvrak.  Tlie  two 
members  of  »  pair  frequentlv  differ 
in  this  way.  Tnis,  however,  does  not 
warrant  interpretation  as  indicating 
incipient  sexuality:  on  the  contrary 
conjugation  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  progeny  of  the  two  members  re- 
semble each  other  in  vitality  and  in 
their  reprofluctive  pnwfr  (fission). 
These  findings  oppose  the  idea  of  sex- 
uality showing  itself  as  a  tendency 
for  two  members  of  a  pair  to  he  di- 
vorse  in  vitality  and  reproductive 
power,  and  show"  "that  biparental  in- 
heritance occurs  as  a  result  of  con- 
jugation, the  vitality  and  rato  of 
reproduction  hnintr  afTorted  by  both 
f)arents  so  that  the  progeny  of  the 
two  resemble  each  other  in  these  re> 
spects."  Furthermore,  assortive  mat- 
ing h  shown  to  occur  with  reference 
to  reproductive  vigor,  probably  a  sec- 
ondary consequence  of  the  assortive 
mating  based  on  size,  which  is  known 
to  rxi«:t.  BiparpTitnl  inheritnnce  is 
sliown  to  occur  aUo  in  respect  to  body 
size  (ibid.,  XV,  2). 

Calkins  {Proc.  Soc.  Esper.  Biol, 
nnd  Med.,  X,  3)  reports  provisional 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  series  of 
experiments  undertaken  to  test  the 
variability  after  conjugation  of  Para- 
virrrium  cauclatum  in  respect  to  th« 
I»ower  to  conjugate.  This  power  was 
found  to  be  correlated  with  known 
variations  in  vitality.  Some  individ- 
uals (ex-con  jugant*?}  are  potential 
germ-cells,  others  apparently  arc  not. 
These  experiments  are  of  prime  im- 
portance "sinrr  tliny  sor-m  to  jjive  a  clue 
to  the  divergent  result^  obtained  by 
Maupas,  Woodruff  and  Calkins,  which 
the  latter  believes  can  not  be  har- 
moni/ofl  on  the  grotmd  of  abnormal 
conditions  or  bacterial  poisons  in  onr* 
ease  and  not  in  tl»e  other.  Calkins 
believes  that  the  divergence  must  be 
due  to  some  more  deeply  lying  cause 
in  the  organisms  them«elvo<^.  The 
race  that  Calkins  worked  with  in 
1901  was,  according  to  his  own  inter* 
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pretation,  a  conjugating  race  which 
died  out  in  the  742d  generation.  He 
reirards  Woodruff's  long  line  of  over 

3,500  generations  a>  a  non  conjugat- 
ing lace.  Ho  discards  tlie  traditional 
view  that  I'ai amwcium  in  a  potential 
mm  cell.  He  believes  that  the  life 
history  of  conjugating  lines  has  shown 
that  if  conjugation  is  prevented,  the 
race  dies  out.  This  disproves  Weis- 
matin's  hypothesis  that  natural  death 
is  absent  in  protozoa. 

Woodrtiff  {ibid..  XIV,  1)  shows 
that  i*aramc^um  and  certain  other 
Infusoria  excrete  substances  which  arc 
toxic  to  themselves  and,  acting  spe- 
ciftrally,  tend  to  inhibit  the  rate  of 
reproduction.  Woodruff  {ibid.,  XV, 
1)  makes  an  important  contribution 
also  to  the  subject  of  nttcleo*cytoplas> 
mic  relation.  In  a  prdi^rrrcd  race  of 
Oxytricitu  fallax,  a  liypotrichous  in- 
fusorian,  he  finds  a  wide  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  cells  and  of  the  nuclei 
at  all  periods  of  the  life  of  the  race. 
Both  nucleus  and  cell  arc  smallest  in 
mean  size  at  periods  of  high  repro- 
ductive activity,  and  both  become 
progressively  larprcr  as  the  division 
rate  falls.  In  indiviihial  cells  the 
nucleo-cytoplaumic  relation  shows  a 
-wide  variation  at  all  periods  of  the 
life  of  the  rnrn,  but  the  iiienn  propor- 
tion of  nuciear  to  cytoplasmic  mate- 
rial is  liigher  during  the  period  of 
greatest  reproductive  activity.  He 
interprets  cell  and  niielenr  size  and 
the  nucleo-cyto|)lasmic  relation  as  in- 
cidental results  rather  than  a  cause 
of  the  rate  of  cell  division. 

Kepner  and  Taliaferro  (Biol.  Bull, 
XrV",  ft)  hav(>  (l('srri)>nd  interest in<? 
reactions  on  the  part  of  Amceba  pro- 
l€u»  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
takinfT  food.  Ench  reaction  is  inter- 
prft.nl  a=<  a  definite  re<»ponse,  giving 
evidence  of  purposiveness,  to  condi- 
tions presented  at  the  moment  of  nc- 
ccpting  or  rejecting  the  food. 

Child  has  continued  his  stuclies 
(Study  V  )on  the  dynamics  of  morpho- 
genesis and  inheritance  in  experiment- 
al reproduction  {  Jour,  Bwper.  Zool., 
XIV,  2).  He  has  shown  thnt  there 
exists  in  Planaria  a  relation  between 
phys5ologi<»l  resistance  to  depressing 
agents  (various  anesthetics)  and  the 
rate  of  metabolic  reactions,  prohahlv 
the  oxidations  In  "Study  VT"  I  A  rch. 
Entwckl.,  XXXVI,  1)  he  investigates 


the  nature  of  the  "axial  gradients"  in 
Planaria  and  their  relations  to  antero- 
posterior dominance,  polarity  and 
symmetry.  He  shows  that  the  length 
of  life  iu  potassium  cyanide  solutions 
of  different  levels  of  the  planarian 
body  along  the  antero-postmor  axis 
is  difTerent,  and  that  this  difTerenes 
is  connected  with  the  difTerenceS  ia 
the  rate  of  metabolic  reaction. 

Goldfarb  {Bioh  Bull.,  XXIV,  2), 
following  the  pioneer  work  of  Driesch 
(lfinr»)  of  experimentally  fiisins^  e^'h- 
inoderm  eggs  and  tbuB  developing 
various  types  of  monstrosities,  suc- 
ceeded for  the  first  time  in  fusing  at 
will  eggs  of  an  animal  found  on  thii 
side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  animal  em- 
ployed was  the  echinoid  Arhacia  pune- 
tulata.  These Sggs  agglutinated  under 
appropriate  experimental  conditions  in 
I)airs  and  clusters  of  from  three  to 
20  eggs,  and  underwent  development 
to  early  stages,  producing  many  type* 
of  anomalies.   It  has  lon*r  been  known 
that  the  separated  cells  of  early  st:if:es 
of  development  of  certain  echinoderms 
(and  certain  other  lower  forms)  may 
develop  into  normal  smaller-sized  ani- 
mals.   Goldfarb's  evidence  indicates, 
moreover,  that  several  eggs  may  be 
united  so  as  to  constitute  a  abttls 
I  rvfi.  with  or  without  traees  of  its 
duplicate  nature. 

Goldfarb  (Proc.  Soc.  Ex  per,  Biol 
and  Med^  X,  3)  has  continued  also  bis 
studies  on  regeneration.  Tlic  nerve 
cord  was  removed  in  earth  worms  for 
a  distance  of  two  to  six  or  more  seg- 
ments from  the  point  where  the  worm 
was  cut  in  two.  An  impmvrl  f-  r'-. 
nique  obviated  the  usual  ]:irL''  t'  i  r 
tality.  Head  and  tail  regenerated  in 
the  respective  seetions  irrespective  ot 
regenerntion  of  the  nerve  cord.  The 
invest ijU'rit ion  is  conceived  to  demon- 
strate that  AtuphiJioma  as  well  as 
Lumhrietu  and  other  adult  orgaaisns 
can  rep^enerate  the  missin^f  organ  with- 
out the  contact  of.  or  stimulation  from, 
the  central  nervous  system.  In  a  sec- 
ond communication  Goldfarb  (ibid,) 
reports  experiments  in  regeneration 
in  Casaiopea  Xammwrhn ,  a  jellyfish 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  shows  that 
the  amputated  arms  regenerate  mosi 
rapidly  in  sea-water  diluted  95  to  90 
per  cent.;  and  that  with  incr^isin? 
dilution  the  amount  regenerated  was 
diminished  very  slowlyi  while  with 
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increasing  eoneentraiioii  it  was  dfmiii- 
ished  very  rapidly. 

Storkun]  tA)ji.  four.  Anat.,  XV,  3) 
has  experimented  with  A.mhly8toma 
embryos  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  omterials  that  give  origin  to  the 
future  eyes.  He  rf^mov*  d  antero- 
roedial  and  lateral  areas  from  the  open 
medullary  plate;  the  latter  procedure 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  did  not 
injure  the  development  of  the  eyes; 
the  former  pnve  rise  to  various  anom- 
alies. The  experiments  show  that  tlie 
aniage  occupies  an  antero-median 
f>osition  ill  the  niojiillnry  plute:  and 
that  cyclopia  is  due  ii<it  to  n  f  ision 
of  distinct  lateral  primordia,  but  to  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  single  anlaffe 
to  divide  and  tno  moietie*  to  migrate 
laterally, 

Loeb  {Arch,  EntwdcL,  XXXVI,  4) 
reports  observations  further  indicat- 
ing that  changes  in  the  superficial 
Inyer  of  the  e^,  underlying  membrane 
formation,  are  the  cause  of  sponta- 
neous development.  Parthenogenetie 
development  follows  the  artificial  pro- 
duction, by  butyric  acid,  etc,  of  a 
fertilization  membrane  in  certain  sea- 
urehins.  In  the  starfish  auch  a  ineni- 
brnne  may  arise  spontaneously  (or 
aftrr  Klight  agitation)  and  initiate 
development.  He  concludes  that  spon- 
taneous segmentation  ooeura  in  eggs 
with  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  mem- 
brane formation. 

Kite  {Biol.  Bull,,  XXVI,  1)  has 
shown  that  the  structural  eoroponents 
of  protoplasm  VBry  greatly  in  their 
permeability  to  water,  dyes,  and  crys- 
talloids; and  that  the  rate  of  pene- 
tration of  protoplasm  by  dyes  and 
erystalloids  is,  in  general,  inversely 
proportional  to  concentration  of 
the  living  gel,  animal  or  vegetable. 
In  ft  seoimd  oontrlbution  on  tlM  phya- 


ieal  properties  of  protoplasm  (Am, 

Jour,  Physiol,  XXXII,  2)  Kite  re» 
porta  important  resuUs  obtainrd  by 
employment  of  very  delicate  raetlioda 
of  microscopic  dissection  and  vital 
staining. 

Lillie  has  continued  his  studies  of 
fertilization  {Jour,  Exper.  ZooL,  XIV, 
4).  He  reports  rciiults  of  studies  of 
the  behavior  of  the  spermatosoa  of 
Xereis  and  Arbacia  suspended  in  sea 
water  with  respect  of  their  reaction 
(activation,  aggregation,  and  agglu- 
tination) to  egg  secretions.  The  ova 
of  these  forms  are  shown  to  give  off 
iuto  sea  water  a  substance  "fertilizin" 
which  agglutinates  the  sperm  of  their 
own  species.  He  has  ascertained  (fifol- 
€nce,  N.  S..  XXXVTII,  980)  that  this 
h  a  nrrrs^^ary  link  in  the  fertilization 
process  und  that  it  acts  in  the  manner 
of  an  amboceptor  witii  aids  ebains  for 
certain  receptors  in  the  sperm  and 
egg  re.spectivclv, 

Dungay  {Biol.  Bull.,  XXV,  4)  shows 
that  eggs  of  NereiB  and  Arhaeiay  fer- 
tilizcd  by  sperm  injured  by  alcohol 
and  other  means,  may  produce  abnor*  • 
maliti^. 

Banta  (Proa,  £foe.  Baper,  Biol  and 

Med.,  X,  5)  shows  that  the  cava  Iwm 
of  the  Amphipod,  Encrangonya  gra- 
cilio,  characterized  by  meagre  pig- 
ment, appears  to  be  less  responsive 
to  light  and  more  responsive  to  tac- 
tile .^stimulation  than  its  outside 
relative. 

Gross  (Jour,  Bmper,  Zodl,  XIV,  4) 
has  studied  the  reactions  of  Arthro- 
pods to  monochromatic  lii^htp  of  equal 
intensity.  He  shows  that  the  order 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  colors  in 
stimulating  the  larvae  and  adults  of 
the  forms  studied  is  the  order  of  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  colors  in  the 
spectrum:  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 
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Angiospexinar-Doring 
logical  Investigations 


_  1918  mor- 
phological Investigatiolis  of  angfo* 

sperms  may  be  characterized  sup- 
plementary rather  than  new.  The 
question  as  to  the  most  primitive  an- 
giospenns  has  been  brought  forward 
■gatii  in  ft  study  of  Magnolia  and 


£iriO(feiicfroii  by  Haneval  (Johns  Hop- 
kins), the  conclusion  being  reached 
that  the  most  primitive  oxi^tinfr 
forms  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Magnoliaceae  and  not  among  forms 
with  naked  flowers.  Another  study 
nf  the  mistletoes  has  appcnroi!,  a 
proup  whose  morphoiopy  has  always 
attracted  attention.  Two  species  of 
Bendrophihora,  fnm  Jamaica*  have 
been  inveatlgated  by  York  (Johaa 
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Hopkins),  and  the  results  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

group.  The  peculiar  development  of 
the  structures  of  the  ovule  is  sui)i)le- 
mented  by  the  fact  that  no  pollination 
oceurs,  and  the  embryo  ie  developed  in 
one  species  by  the  unfertilized  e^rg-, 
and  in  the  other  from  the  fusion 
nuclmis,  which  usually  produces  only 
endosperm.  The  Atamasco  lily  of 
Texae,  one  of  the  Amaryllidaceae,  has 
given  some  interesting  results  to  Miss 
Face  (Baylor).  In  connection  with 
egg  formation  there  ia  no  reduction 
division,  and  although  the  sperm  en- 
ters the  egg,  it  never  fuses  with  it. 
The  important  conclusion  is  reached 
that  a  diploid  egg  (one  with  the  dou- 
ble niunber  of  chromosomes)  ia  inca- 
pable of  fertilization.  The  problem 
of  the  morphological  nature  of  the 
endosperm  of  angiosperme  has  been 
attacked  by  East  (llarvard)  by  the 
experimental  method.  In  cultures  of 
maize  the  evidence  favors  the  view 
that  the  endosperm  is  gametophytic 
in  nature. 

For  n  nnmber  of  vears,  the  anatomv 

_  *  * 

of  seedlings  has  been  re/^'arded  as  of 
great  phylogenetic  signilicance,  and 
many  investigations  have  been  made. 
Now  mil  and  De  Fralne,  whose  work 
is  most  extensive  in  fh's  field,  have 
concluded  that  the  vanatioDs  in  seed- 
ling anatomy  are  of  no  significance  as 
indicators  of  phylogeny.  This  is  a 
far  rcaeliin*;  conclusion.  As  an  offset 
to  the  loss  of  seedlings  froui  the  field 
of  anatomical  phylogeny,  the  phloem 
has  emerged,  to  take  its  place  beside 
the  xylem  in  indicating  phylopreny. 
Hemenway  (Chicago)  has  investigat- 
ed the  phloem  of  nearly  200  species 
of  an<:iaspenn^  chiefly  dicotyledons, 
nnd  lias  shown  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  gymnosperm  type  to  the  most 
ad^nuioed  angiosperm  type,  as  shown 
among  the  Compos itae. 

Gymnosperm s. — This  proup  has  at- 
tracted greater  attention  among  mor- 
phologists  than  any  other  great  group 
of  plants.  Tlie  most  discussed  ques- 
tion has  been  the  relation  of  the 
araucarians  to  the  Abit'tiiieae.  I?i 
1912,  Jeffrey  (Harvard)  published  a 
▼ery  strong  argument,  based  upon 
wood-structure,  that  the  araucarians 
have  been  derived  from  tho  Abietineae 
(A,  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  672).  Thomson 
(Toronto)  has  now  concluded,  from 


a  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  araucarians,  that  they  have  been 
derived  directly  from  the  Paleozoic 
("ordaitalcs,  the  group  which  has  also 
given  rise  to  the  Abietineae.    On  the 


other  hand,  MissHolden  (< 
brid^^e),  in  a  detailed  study  of  tht 
ray  tracheids  of  ( "nniferales,  conoludes 
that  the  araucarians,  as  well  as  tLi« 
other  tribea  of  conifers,  have  spnuf 
from   tlie  Abit^'tincae.    The  question 
has  also  been  approached  acrain  from 
the  direction  of  the  older  morphology, 
in  a  paper  by  Eames  (Harvard)  oa 
Agathia,  in  which  he  concludes  that 
araucarians  represent  a  highlv 
cialized  branch  of  the  Coniferales,  an4 
not  a  primitive  stock;  and  in  a  paper 
by   Burling^e    (Stanford),  whose 
te.stimony  favors  the  view  that  th? 
araucarians    represent   a  primitire 
stock.  Another  line  tA  approach  baa 
been  in  connection  with  a  study  ol 
the  podocarps,  whose  reepniblances  to 
the  araucarians  have  been  recojjrnized 
for  aeyeral  years.  In  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  the  reproductive  strue* 
tures  of  this  group,  Sinnott    r  Har- 
vard) concludes  that  this  group  has 
been  derived  from  the  Abietineae.  and 
that  the  resemblances  to  the  aran- 
carians  indicate  that  thia  group  also 
has  had  the  same  origin.    The  range 
of  our  knowledge  of  gymnosperms  hai 
been  extended  by  the  investigation,  by 
Saxton,  of  Actiuostrolus,  an  endemic 
Australian  genus  which  shows  aomi 
unexpected  features. 

The  intensive  work  upon  the  anai- 
omy  of  conifers  for  several  years  has 
resulted  in  forging  a  weapon  that 
uiu»t  be  of  great  service  in  attacking 
related  groups.  Thia  attadc  haa  been 
begun  by  Thompson  upon  Gnetales,  a 
frrnup  whose  alVmities  have  been  very 
obscure.  Ephedra  is  the  first  genni 
of  the  group  to  bo  studied,  and  the 
anatomical  evidence  contradicts  the 
recently  claimed  connection  with  the 
Dennettitales  or  Cycadales,  and  con- 
firms the  idea  of  origin  from  the  an- 
cient Coniferales. 

Pteridophytes.— The  Opliiojrlos^alei 
have  received  the  most  attention  dur- 
ing the  year,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
their  anatomy.  Tho  group  waa  for- 
merly included  among  the  true  ferns, 
then  separated  from  them,  nnd  now 
they  are  settling  back  ttj  their  old 
position.  The  chief  publication  as  yel 
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has  been  by  Lang  (Glasgow) ,  the  con- 
clusions being  that  tiie  group  is  closely 
related  to  the  ancient  ferns,  and  that 
the  pith  is  of  stelar  origin.  An  im- 
portant paper  by  Bower  (Glasgow), 
who  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  phylogeny  of  Filicales,  groups 
the  leptosporangiate  ferns  into  two 
•eries,  Superficiales  and  Marginalcs, 
distinguished  by  the  position  of  the 
developing  sorus,  wliich  he  regards  as 
ft  ehara«tor  that  takes  precedence  over 
wery  other  in  indicating  phylogenetic 
connections. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  experi- 
mental cultures  by  Miss  Wuist  (Mich- 
igan) upon  the  dioecious  prothallia  of 
Onoclra  show  that  the  srx  of  the 
prothallia  is  not  predetermined  in  the 
spores,  but  that  it  depends  chiefly  up- 
on age  and  environment.  In  fact,  all 
pari'^  of  the  apparently  female  pro- 
thallium  were  shown  to  possess  the 
'*male  tendency,"  as  concluded  from 
the  fact  that  tliey  could  be  induced 
to  produce  anthoridia.  The  discovery 
of  well-preserved  fossil  prothallia  was 
continued  during  the  current  year, 
one  of  them  being  the  protliallium  of 
one  of  the  Paleozoic  lycopods.  There 
is  every  reason  to  exp«'ct  that  eventu- 
ally the  complete  life  histories  of  the 
most  important  extinct  forms  will  be 
known. 

Bryophytes. — The  revived  interest 
shown  in  liverworts  in  1012  has  con- 
tinued during  1913,  a  number  of 
studies  having  appeared,  and  many 
more  having  been  promiaod.  The 
great  interest  of  the  group  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  belfeved  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  algse  as  the  first 
group  of  land  plants,  and  in  turn  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  Pteridophytea, 
the  first  group  of  Taseular  plants. 
The  phylogenetic  position  of  liver- 
worts, therefore,  is  very  important. 
The  chief  attack  during  the  current 
year  has  been  upon  Rmia,  which  in 
its  sporophyte  includes  the  most 
primitive  liverworts.  Tlio  motive  of 
the  papers  has  been  to  determine  the 
most  primitive  species  of  Jiiccia,  and 
also  the  method  of  origin  of  the  air 
chambers.  In  addition  to  tho-o  phy- 
logenetic studies,  other  investiga- 
tors have  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  various  structures,  notably  the 
origin  of  gemmae  and  of  adventitious 
shoots. 


Algae. — The  most  noteworthy  con- 
tributions to  the  morphology  of  algae 
have  been  those  by  Yamanouchi  ( Chi- 
cago), who  published  the  life  history 
of  CutleHa  in  1912  (A.  Y.  H.,  1012, 
p.  673).  During  1913  he  has  pub- 
lished the  life  history  of  Zanardinia, 
a  monotypic  genus  related  to  Cutlcria, 
demonstrating  a  regular  alternation 
of  generations,  the  sexual  and  sexless 
individuals  being  vegetatively  alike. 
The  same  author  has  also  published  a 
new  species  of  IJ  i/dro'Iict yon  (wator- 
not)  from  South  Africa,  a  genus 
which  was  thought  to  be  monotypic. 

A  noteworthy  study  of  a  life  history 
is  that  of  (jJacotcrnium  by  Transeau.  It 
is  a  very  peculiar  alga,  found  to  occur 
near  Charleston,  111.,  and  all  of  ita 
phases  were  noted  through  four  years 
of  observation. 

Fungi. — The  most  extensive  series 
of  investigations  amonfi^  fungi  have 
been  those  of  the  Uredineae  (rusts 
and  smuts),  which  liftve  been  con- 
tinued both  in  this  country,  chieily 
by  Arthur  (Purdue),  and  in  Europe. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  clear  up  by 
prolonged  and  systematic  eflTorts, 
ratiier  than  by  sporadic  cultures,  the 
problems  of  biological  relationships 
in  this  group  of  polymorphic  fungi. 
During  the  year  many  life  histories 
have  been  completed,  and  the  list  of 
species  concerned  is  a  vcrv  long  one. 
The  phenomena  of  sexuality  among 
the  Mucorales  have  also  continued  to 
receive  much  attention,  and  experi- 
mental work  is  beginning  to  un- 
cover some  fundamental  facts  in  ref- 
erence to  sex.  Three  types  of  my- 
celia  are  recognized,  namely,  male, 
female,  and  neutral,  and  the  problem 
has  been  as  to  the  differentiation  of 
the  spores  that  produce  these  mycelia. 
It  is  now  discovered  that  tlie  soxunl 
differentiation  exists  in  the  nuclei, 
and  sines  any  spore  of  the  mucors 
may  contain  several  nuclei,  these  nu- 
clei may  exist  in  three  combinations: 
all  male,  all  female,  or  a  mixture. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that 
free  swimming  gametes,  as  shown  by 
their  conjugation,  have  been  Dhserved 
in  a  fungus  (Olpidium)  parasitic  on 
Vicia.  This  occurrence  of  an  alga 
character  in  a  parasitic  fungus 
.^strengthens  the  belief  that  fwi^  art 
derived  from  algae; 
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FSmOLOGY  AKB  BCOLOGY 
B.  M.  DuooAS 

Pltysiology. — The  tendency  to  sub- 
ordinate the  descriptive  aspects  of 
phvsiologicttl  work  to  more  rigid  in- 
quiries into  the  chemical  and  physical 
nature  of  life  processes  has  been  vig- 
oroxialy  sn^tninrrl  (inrin^^  t\\p  yoar. 
One  striking  evidence  o£  this  growing 
tendency  was  the  symposium  on  '•Per- 
meability and  Osmotic  Pressure"  ar- 
ranged by  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Anu-rica  for  the  meeting  at  Cleveland 
in  January.  A  movement  has  been 
inaugurated  and  indorsed  to  estab- 
lish a  section  of  physinlo^y  in  the 
Botanical  Society,  ruid  the  plan  was 
submitted  for  formal  approval  at  the 
Atlanta  meetins  in  December. 

The  closer  relation  of  physiology  to 
chemistry  in  recent  yearn  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  greater  complexity  which 
Is  now  recognized  in  regard  to  the 
publication  of  physiological  data. 
Chemical  Abstracts  and  the  Chcvu 
iaches  Zcntralblatt  are  almost  as  ea- 
Aential  to  the  physiologist  as  the 
Botanitehea  Centralblatt,  The  well- 
known  Aiucrirfui  bot;niic:il  journal'^ 
report  at  present  a  relatively  amall 
part  of  the  physiological  investiga- 
tions. Noteworthy  activity  in  the 
publication  of  pliysiolnrrical  data  is 
ftjjparent  at  some  of  the  larger  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  and  sim- 
ilar physiological  and  ecological  activ- 
ity is  maintainpi!  in  tin-  burrnr^  of  the 
U.  S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
cently thcje  has  been  established  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
monthly  Journal  of  Rraearch,  to  in- 
clude the  scioiitirie  contributions  from 
all  burcauti.  As  would  necessarily 
follow  from  the  present  tendencies  in 
physiological  research,  tlie  various 
American  biochemical  journals  are 
gaining  in  imporUmce  to  physiolo- 
-giits.  In  this  connection  it  is  also 
not^orthy  that  of  particular  interest 
in  Europe  is  the  Biochemical  Journal 
(London)  under  new  auspices,  the 
editorial  statf  including  several  in- 
vestigators already  well  icnown  in  the 
investigation  of  plant  processes,  nota- 
bly Arthur  Harden,  E.  F.  Armstrong, 
and  V.  H.  Bladnnan.  During  the  year 
there  have  appeared  the  first  numbers 
of  Physiological  Researches,  edited 
by  B.  £.  Livingston,  D.  T.  MacDuugal, 


and  II.  M.  Richards,  an  opportune 
periodical  intended  to  be  a  series  of 
physiological  papers  appearing  at  ir* 
regular  intervals. 

In  continuation  of  their  various 
studies  on  the  water  relations  of 
plants,  especially  of  dry-land  plants, 
L.  J.  Briggs  and  H.  L.  Shantz  have 
made  an  interesting^  contributifn  to 
the  "Water  I^equirement^  vi  V\^nts^ 
(Bur.  of  Plant  Ind.,  liulU.  28^  and 
285).  The  experiments  indicate  tbat, 
on  the  ])a>is  of  dry  matter  producetJ. 
the  water  required  by  different  crop 
plants  from  least  to  highebt  is  as  ful 
lows:  millet,  sorghum,  com,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  sweet 
clover,  rye,  peas,  and  alfalfa.  If  the 
water  used  by  wheat  is  taken  as  100, 
then  the  requirement  lor  alfalfa  is 
211  and  for  millet  64,  a  remarkable 
diiference. 

Kite  has  attacked  the  problem  of 
the  physical  nature  of  protoplasm 
from  a  new  angle  {Am.  Jour,  of 
r  h  y  siol .  ,  XXXII,  14G- 1G4 ) .  The 
nietiiods  are  essentially  those  of 
microdissection.  Employing  Barber's 
( Kansas )  triple  movement  bolder  for 
pipette  (or  needle)  and  using  g]a«s 
needles  drawni  to  an  end  of  extreme 
fineness,  he  has  studied  particularly, 
in  a  variety  of  organisms,  the  vis* 
cosity  of  cytoplasm  and  nucleus,  the 
nature  of  the  vacuole,  and  certain  dif- 
fusion relations.  He  presents  much 
evidence  aprain.st  the  commonly  ae- 
cepted  diphasic  nature  of  protop?  i  ^m. 
A.  B,  Macallnm  ^ives  in  his  ''Surface 
T  e  n  s  i  o  n  and  Vital  Phenomena" 
( Univ.  of  Toronto  Studies,  translated 
from  rrqrh.  dcr  Physiol.,  XT)  a  clear 
and  full  discussion  of  his  views  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  surface  ten- 
sion in  the  distribution  of  certain  ma* 
terials  in  tlie  organism.  This  is  most 
timely  in  view  of  Czapek*8  recent 
work,  Obcrfidchenspannung  der  Plat' 
mahaut,  etc  (Jena,  Oustav  Fftebcr, 
1911). 

Among  numerous  other  topics  which 
have  received  considerable  attention 
during  the  vear  and  for  which  space 
fails  for  adequate  mention,  may  be 
noted  the  following:  the  antag<Tnisitic 
action  of  various  solutes  (McC'ool, 
Hoyt,  Hibbard,  Hawkins) ;  the  phe- 
nomenon of  wiUing  (Caldwell),  end 
tran.«;piration  (l.ivfrinrflton,  I.  loyd, 
Reed,  aud  Cuoley)  i  reA|»iraUuiiy  fer* 
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mentation,  and  neiaboUnn  (Hill, 
Knudaon,  Eckeraon,  Butler,  Duggar) ; 
aftsimilation  of  molecular  nitrogen 
(Goddard)  and  the  formation  of 
nitrates  (Lyon  and  Bizzell) ;  growth 
phenomena  ( Conover,  Knudson, 
V'  lrrp)  ;  and  toxicity  (Knight  and 
Crocker ) . 

A  new  book  bv  W.  F.  Ganong,  The 
tAving  Plant  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  of- 
fers an  interesting  "description  and 
interpretation"  of  the  functions  and 
structures  of  plants.  This  is  a  well 
austalned  endeavor  to  popularize  plant 
physiology,  and  the  facts  are  well 
selected  and  understandingly  and 
graphically  treated.  However,  the  at- 
iitodo  that  it  is  '*feientiflcally  eor> 
Tect  aa  well  as  practically  convenient" 
to  personify  nature'  will  not  be  shared 
by  the  majority  of  physiologists. 

Ecology.— In  tbe  field  of  vegeta- 
tional  ecologjj^  the  most  distinctive 
contribution  la  that  of  B.  M.  Davis 
on  ''The  General  Characteristics  of 
the  Algal  Vegetation  of  Buzzarda*  Bay 
and  Vineyard  Sound  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Woods  Hole"  (Biolog.  Survey  of 
Woods  Ilcde  and  Vicinity,  Bur.  Fish- 
eries 31,  part  1 ) .  An  important  study 
in  ecological  development  is  W.  S. 
Cooper's  "The  Cl'i  i  iv  Forest  of  Isle 
Royal,  Lake  Superior,  and  its  Devel- 
opment" {Bot.  Gaz.,  LV,  1-44,  115- 
140,  189-235).  Particularly  interest- 
in^  in  the  quantitative  fitudy  of  the 
soil  environment  is  tlie  memoir  of  0. 
J.  Bouyoucus,  "An  Investigation  of 
Soil  Temperature  and  Some  of  the 
Most  Important  Factors  Influencing 
It"  (Mich.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull. 
17). 

BOTANr 
J.  M.  QRlX!flfAN 

Seed  Plants.— Of  ezeeptlonal  inter- 
est is  Britton  and  Brown's  new  edi- 
tion of  the  well  known  work,  Illus- 
irated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
StateSf  Canada^  and  iha  BHHah  Pat- 
sessions,  in  which  important  changes 
have  been  made  over  the  first  edition, 
particularly  in  extension  of  ranges, 
the  revision  of  certain  groups,  and  in 
the  number  of  species  added.  The  in- 
tensive stridy  of  the  local  flora  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  northeastern  and 
central  statei  has  been  a  marked  fea* 


tura  during  the  year,  as  is  exemplified 
by  Femald  said  Wiegand's  several 
papers  concerning  the  flora  of  New 
England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
{Rhodora),  Clements,  RcMendahl,  and 
Butters*  "Guide  to  the  Sprinjr  Flow- 
ers of  Minnesota,  Field  and  Garden" 
(Gcol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv,  Minn.), 
kSmall  and  Carter's  flora  of  Lancaster 
County,  Millspauph's  "Living  Flora  of 
West  Virginia"  ( W.  Va.  Geol,  Surv.), 
and  Tif]r"'tr<)ni'a  *'Notes  on  the  Flora 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia"  ( /^AocZora ) . 
The  flora  of  the  south  Atlantie  and 
Gulf  states  hai  received  somewhat 
less  attention,  but  noteworthy  publi- 
cations pertaining  thereto  are  Small's 
Flara  af  the  Bautheaatem  Umtad 
States,  second  edition,  and  Flora  of 
the  Florida  Keys  and  Flora  of  Miami 
by  the  same  author.  Wooten  and 
Standley  have  issued  a  preliminarj 
report  preparatory  to  a  flora  of  New 
!ire.\ico  (Contr.  U.  8.  Nat.  Herb.), 
The  work  begun  some  time  ago  by 
Dr.  Rydberg  has  been  oontinu^  and 
important  data  are  recorded  under 
the  title  "Studies  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Flora"  {BulL  Torr,  Bot.  Cluh)i 
Nelson  in  an  article  on  "Contribn* 
tions  from  the  Rocky  ^fountain  Her- 
bariimi  XIIT"  {Bot.  Gaz.),  and  Nelson 
and  MacBride  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Western  Plant  Studies"  {Bot.  Oaz.) 
add  several  species  new  to  scKtice 
from  the  same  pcneral  region.  Hi  Her 
has  continued  his  studies  on  the  far 
western  flora,  particularly  Nevada 
and  California  ( Muhlenhergia)  \  Par- 
ish has  published  an  important  paper 
bearing  the  titl^  *'A  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  Collected  in  the  Salton  Sink'* 
(Carnegie  Institution);  and  Piper 
has  described  several  hitherto  unre- 
corded species  from  the  Pacific  Coust 
{Contr.  U.  8.  Nat.  Herb.}.  Active 
worlc  has  continued  in  tiie  Philippines, 
rimer  has  published  additional  parts 
of  the  Leaflets  of  Philippine  Botany 
in  which,  through  the  cooperation  of 
specialists,  man^  new  species  liav« 
been  described.  Scientific  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  Hawniinn 
Islands,  particularly  by  Forbes 
(Bern.  Pau.  Mus.)  and  by  Rock 
(Board  Agr.  and  Forestry,  Div.  ¥W' 
estry,  BulL,  and  Coll.  Hawaii  Pub. 
Bull.). 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  extending  our  knowledge  of  tht 
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flora  of  Mexioo,  Central  America,  and 

the  West  Indies.  Bnindoppc  has  con- 
tinued the  study  of  collections  made 
in  Hexieo  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Purpus  and 
published  (Univ.  Cnl  Pub.  Botany) 

eevcrnl  new  appoifs.  tlic  types  of  which 
are  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Other  papers  per- 
taining mainly  to  the  Amcrioaii  sub- 

tropirn!  flnrri  arc:  "Dia^rnosf??  and 
Transfers  among  Spormatoph)  tes,"'  by 
B.  L.  Robinson  {Prae.  Am.  Acad.), 
''Diagnoses  of  New  Species  and  Notes 
on  other  Spermatophytes,  chiefly  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America,"  by 
Orecnman  ( Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Bot. 
Ser.),  and  "Undescribed  Plants  from 
Guatemala  mul  other  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics,"  by  John  DonncU 
Smith  {Hot.  Gaz.). 

Particular  attrition  has  been  given 
to  certain  groups  of  seed  i>lant^.  Dr. 
Ezra  Brainerd  has  continued  his  re- 
searches on  the  genus  Viola,  recording 
aoane  of  his  results  in  Rhodora  ana 
in  the  Bulh  tin  of  the  Torrcu  Hotani' 
c(il  Cliih.    I  ?r  it  ton  and  Rose  have  pub- 
lished a  paper  oa  "The  genus  Epiphyl- 
lum  and  its  Alliest"  and  in  the  same 
volume    iContr.  U.  /?.  Kat.  Uerh.) 
thohe  nnthnrs   have   iissned   the  fir^t 
of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Studies 
in  the  Caetaeeae."  Bartlett,  under  the 
title  "Systematic  Studies  in  Oenoflic 
ra"  {Rhodora)  ndd^  to  onr  knowled^n- 
of  the  genus;  and  a  second  paper,  defil- 
ing with  this  family,  under  the  head- 
ing "A  Monograph  of  the  llauifcoc 
and  nongylocarpt'oe  Tnhf'^  of  the  Onii- 
graccae,"  by  Smith  and  Hose  (Conir. 
u,  8,  Nat,  Eerh.)f  is  of  espedal  mor« 
phological  and   taxonomic  interest. 
P«-niiell   hf\9   pnMi<h('d    i  Hull.  Torr. 
Hot.  Club)  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions on  certain  Scrophulariaeeous 
genera  in  tlx-  ^nh- tribe  Agalinana$. 
Glen«;on  ^iippl.-nu-iits  his  rccerit  mono- 
graph of  V  ernon ia  by  a  paper  entitled 
^Studies  on  the  West  Indian  Ver- 
monieac  with  one  nt-w  srw -  irs  friMU 
Cuba"  (Bull.  Torr.  lint.  Club),    B.  L. 
Robinson  has  continued  his  studies 
in  the  Knpatorirnc  and  his  pnldi^ho<l 
{Proc.  Am.  Acad.)  u  key  to  the  genera 
of  this  fiihf^  and  revisions  of  Alomin, 
Aotrntum    and    OTijlohus.  Blake 
{Proc.  Am.  Acad.)  presents  a  "Redis- 
positinn  of  the  Species  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  hcptos!]in<    and  a  Revision 
Ol  £ficdta  and  some  related  Genera"  : 


and  Greenman  ia  cootinuatioB  of 

studies  on  the  genus  Bcnrcio  hn?  pub- 
lished (Field  Mus.  Nat.  iii6t.  i^ou 
Ser.y  deseriptions  of  several  species 

m  w  to  science. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Several  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  taxonomic 
literature  of  ligneous  plants  have  ap- 
peared during  the  year,  among  wliicb 
may  be  noted  particularly:  V<dume 
IV,  part  3,  of  Sargent's  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  the  present  part  being  devoted 
mainly  to  hickories,  oaks,  and  budE- 
eyp«.  and  Volume  T.  part  4,  of  Pltm  tif 
M  ihoniauae  (Arnold  Arhorrt inn  J':ih. 
4)  under  the  sanie  editorship;  and 
Sudworth's  Forrst  Atlas:  Qeograpkin 
Distribution  of  Tiorth  American 
Trees;  Fart  I,  Pines.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  publications  of  the  year 
in  dendrology  is  The  1  mliijcnous  Trees 
of  the  Hawaiian  If:land.<i,  by  Rock, 
eontnining  descriptions  and  excellent 
photographic  reproductions  of  native 
arboreous  speoies,  many  of  whieh  art 
nrw  fo  science. 

Ferns,  Mosses  and  Liverworts.-— 
The  ferns  and  fern  allies  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  Aside 
from  the  several  sliortcr  articles  in 
tlie  Fern  Jhilletin  and  in  the  Bryolo- 
yist,  the  following  citations  are  in- 
dicative of  the  progress  msde  in  the 
taxonomy  of  these  <:ronps;  a  continu- 
ation of  Mnxon's  "Studies  of  Tropical 
American  Ferns"  (Contr.  U,  8.  Nat. 
Herb.),  W.  J.  Robinson's  "A  Taxono> 
mic  Study  of  the  Pteridophytes  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  TTT"  {Bull.  Torr. 
Bot.  Club)  and  Blake's  "Forms  of 
OphiogUMBum  vulgatuf^  in  easten 
Xorfli  America"  ( Khodorn) .  The 
most  noteworthy  contribution  of  the 
year  on  mosses  is  the  elaboration  of 
several  groups  by  A.  L.  Andrews, 
Mj-^.  v..  f;.  Britton,  J.  T.  Emerson  and 
R.  S,  W  illiams  for  the  yortlx  J  m»-r. 
tran  Flora.  Evans  has  continued  \m 
inve^^ti^'ations  of  the  liverworts  in 
"Notes  on  Xorfli  American  Hepaticae, 
TV"  nh;/olopist  )  and  a  "Rt-vised  List 
of  New  England  Hepaticae"  {Rho- 
dora). 

Fungi.— Taxonomic  literature  of  the 

year  on  this  c»"onp  of  plants  is  rather 
voluminous,  but  it  is  confined  lartrelv 
to  thn  well-known  periodical?*.  6ueh 
as  MvcoJotjia.  the  Phiftoptitholo^Ui^ 

and    Lloyd's;    M  >irnlc(jirnl   Vofet.  the 

eoQtcntd  ol  which  iodicate  wajrked 
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aetivity  and  progrtn.  Here  ilioitld 

be  mentioned  an  article  of  distinct 
taxonomic  interest  entitled  "Can 
Fungi  Living  in  Agricultural  Soil  As- 
similate Free  Nitrogen?"  by  God- 
dard  {Bot.  Qaz.).  Students  of  the 
lichens  linvo  publislicd  several  impor- 
tant contributions,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  lichen  flora  of  dif- 
lerent  regione. 

Algae. — Systematic  publications  p  r 
taining  to  the  algae  have  not  l>een 
numerous.  Kiugh  has  published 
(Bhodora)  ''Notes  on  tiie  Algae  of 
Georgian  Bay,"  and  McMurphy  re- 
oan\9,  important  data  on  "The  Syn- 
chytria  in  the  Vicinity  of  Stanford 
University^  {Dudley  Memorial  Vol' 
um£),  Gardner  {Vniv.  Calif.  Puh. 
Botany)  has  an  article  on  "New  Fuca- 
ceae,"  and  Smith  {Dull.  Torr.  Bot. 
Club)  describes  a  new  fonr-celled 
Ccraobia  alga  to  whieh  he  gives  the 
name  Tetradesmus, 

Economic  Botany. — Present  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  in  this  field 
of  botany  ooeor  mostly  in  the  form 
of  comparatively  short  articles,  and 
diirinrj  the  past  your  numerous  origi- 
nal papers  have  appeared  in  the  gov- 
ernment publications.  Coville,  after 
continued  reBearehes,  has  Istoed  a 


paper  on  '^Directions  for  Blueberry 
Culture"  (Bur.  of  Plant  Industry,  Cir. 
122)  •,  and  the  same  author  1ms  pub- 
lished a  second  pamphlet  along  similar 
lines  entitled  "The  Agricultural  Util- 
ization of  Acid  Lands  by  means  ol 
AciJ-Tolerant  Crops"  (U.  S.  Dept. 
Apr.,  Bull.  (3).  Cook  has  written  and 
published  a  short  contribution  on 
<'Wild  Wheat  in  Palestine"  ( Bur.  Plant 
Industry,  Bull.  274),  and  ^lontq'omery 
contributes  further  information  on 
wheat  under  the  title  "Experimenta- 
tion in  Wheat  Breeding"  {ihid,,  860). 
The  culture,  curing  and  marketing  of 
tobacco  has  aho  received  due  notice, 
and  investigations  along  these  lines 
are  recorded  by  Mathewson  under  the 
heading  of  "Tobacco  ^larketing  in  the 
Unitr.l  States"  {ihi'l.,  2G8).  Of  eco- 
nomic significance  in  a  horticultural 
way  may  be  cited  Thompson's  paper 
on  "Ornamental  Cacti :  Their  Cul- 
ture and  Decorative  \'alue"  (ibid., 
262).  A  further  contribution  to  sci- 
ence and  one  which  may  lead  to  im- 
portant economio  results  is  an  inves^ 
tigation  hy  S\vin;zle,  puMished  un  lor 
the  caption  of  "Citrus  iclmngensis,  a 
rroniiaing,  Hardy  New  Species  from 
SouthwesteraPChina  and  8iam"  (/our* 
Ajft,  Re99areh), 


PAIiBONTOLOOT 


Crableb  R  Easticait' 


Invertebrates. — The  record  of  Amer- 
ican achievement  in  invertebrate  pale- 
ontology is  considerably  less  for  the 
year  10!^  than  for  cither  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  Xo  extensive  mem- 
oirs have  appeared  which  are  com- 
parable in  magnitude  and  scope  with 
rott'-^  Cambrian  monofrraph  and 
Clarke  and  Ruedemann's  Eurypt^rid 
volume,  which  were  published  in  1012. 
Xot  of  inferior  merit,  howerer,  though 
of  more  modest  proportions  and  a 
restricted  theme,  is  the  monograph 
on  Paleozoic  Terrestrial  Arachnida  of 
Vorth  Americat  by  Dr.  A.  Petrunke- 
vitch  {Trans.  Conn.  Aead^  XVIII). 
Noteworthy  in  the  same  connection 


'  Spr  fnl  aoknowkdgments  are  due  to 
In-'--.  W.  I).  Matthew,  of  the  American 
Museam  of  Natural  HJstorj.  New  York, 
and  8.  W.  Wllltaton.  of  Chicago  T^nl- 
verstty,  for  Information  ftniil>li.«l  I>v 
ibem  on  tosaU  mamtualii  and  ivpiUcM. 
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are  the  discussion  of  Phenacolefsles  by 
P.  P.  Calvert,  and  various  papers  by 
H.  F.  VVickham  and  T.  D.  A.  Cock- 
crell  on  Miocene  insects  of  Colorado. 

The  two  Devonian  voUnnes  pub- 
lished by  the  Maryland  Geological 
Survey  rank  as  the  foremost  con- 
tributions of  the  year  on  faunal  prov- 
inces. Dr.  Walcott  has  continued  his 
investigation  of  the  Cambrian  faunas 
of  Alberts*  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Williams 
has  published  monographic  studies  of 
the  peculiar  Silurian  faunft«i  of  Maine 
and  certain  Devonian  faunas  (Tropi- 
doleptus  zone)  of  New  York  state. 
Dr.  Percy  Haymond's  revision  of  the 
genus  BathyuruSy  and  A.  W.  Slocum's 
description  of  new  trilobites  from  the 
Iowa  Devonian,  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  Paleozoic  crustaceans.  Abroad,  no 
sensational  discoveries  have  been  made 
during  the  year,  but  miieVi  ^'eneral 
activity  hus  prevuiltd^  and  a  ut:w  ici* 
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entific  serial  lins  Leon  inaugurated  by 
till  nprrnnn  Paleontological  Society. 

Amphibians.  —  Our  knowledge  of 
land  ▼ertebrates  of  the  Coal  era  and 
of  the  succeeding  Permian  period  has 
been  advancing  rapidly.  Important 
contributions  by  Williston,  Case  and 
Mehl  in  this  country  ( Carnegie  Inst. 
WaaK  Pub.,  181),  and  by  Baron  von 
Huenc,  Broili,  T^oLert  Broom  and 
other  foreign  writers  on  Permian  ver- 
tebrates of  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
are  based  upon  a  scries  of  remarkably 
well  preserved  ski  ^  f  ^vhicli  liave 
been  discovered  during  the  last  few 
years.  Williston  has  made  known 
{Jour.  Geo}..  XXTI,  6)  the  primitive 
structure  of  the  stegoccphalian  mandi- 
ble and  has  shown  the  existence  in  it 
of  a  new  element  corresponding  to 
the  infradentary  of  crossopterygian 
fishp<5.  D.  ^I.  S.  Wiitsoii  has  described 
some  of  the  larger  amphibians  of  the 
English  Coal  Measures,  and  also,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Broom,  has  made  bril- 
liant resenrchos  on  ]v'.v\  vertebrates 
of  the  Karoo  beds  ( Permo*Tr lassie ) 
of  South  Africa. 

Reptiles. — ^The  researches  of  Moodie 
on  Amoricnn  Carbon if>'ron9  rrptiles, 
and  of  Thcvenin  upon  tbo^^o  of  France, 
have  greatly  extended  vxiv  knowledge 
of  these  most  ancient  of  land  verte- 
brates. The  new  results  that  have 
bfen  frained  bid  fair  io  revohitionize 
scientific  theories  regarding  the  evolu- 
tion and  early  history  of  the  air- 
breathing  tetrnpncls.  to  clear  up  the 
relntion'?  l>otwf>cn  priniitivo  amphibi- 
ans and  various  reptilian  orders,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  true  source  and 
earliest  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
mammala.  The  splendid  collections  of 
Perniian  reptiles  obtained  a  few  years 
ago  by  Professor  Amalitstcy  aloni?  the 
banks  of  the  Dwina  River  near  War- 
saw, now  being  prepared  and  studied 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  museum,  may 
also  be  expected  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  solution  of  these  proM-  nipi. 

The  marine  reptiles  of  tlie  Oxford 
Clay  (Upper  Jurassic)  are  described 
by  Dr.  Andrews  in  two  quarto  vol 
umcs  issued  by  the  British  Museum. 
These  studie-^,  based  npnn  a  series 
of  well  preserved  skeletons,  add  large- 
ly to  the  known  anatomy  and  relation- 
ships  of  the  plesiosaui  s.  ichthyosaurs, 
and  Pca-crocodilcs  of  that  period.  The 
ikull  structure  ol  ichthyosaurs  has 


been  made  the  subject  of  rettewed  ftt* 

vestigation  by  Von  Hnene  and  Fran«. 
and  the  latter  has  described  a  new 
marine  turtle  from  the  Trias  of  Ger* 
many,  the  second  known  example  from 
that  formation.  Flying  reptiles  have 
continued  to  receive  attention.  Broili 
describes  a  species  of  Pterodaetylus, 
and  an  important  paper  hy  Hool^ 
deals  with  the  structure  of  DcamatO' 
don,  a,  European  genus  hitherto  Teiy 
imperfectly  Known. 

Dinosaurs. — A  fine  aeries  of  skele- 
tons of  tlie  primitive  and  imperfectly 
known  dinosaurs  of  the  Trias  has 
recently  been  discovered  at  Halber* 
stadt  in  Thuringia  by  Dr.  Otto  Jackcl, 
of  Greif^wnld.  The'  Berlin  Muscnin 
continues  its  work  upon  the  great 
dinosaur  fauna,  mostly  of  Lower  Cr^ 
taceous  age,  that  has  been  found  in 
German  East  Africa.  Excavations 
liore  have  been  conducted  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  than  any  similar  work 
in  this  country,  with  the  result  tliat 
over  50  skeletons  were  obtained,  some 
of  them  of  gigantic  size,  and  exceed- 
ing anything  hitherto  known.  The 
exact  relations  of  the  African  to  the 
better  known  European  and  American 
diuoisaurs  cannot  be  determined  until 
after  a  more  complete  preparatica 
and  study  of  tlu  material.  Only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  T'«i!lts  of  the 
expedition  has  as  yet  been  published. 

Recent  explorations  in  Alberta  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His» 
tory  and  the  Canadian  Geological  Sur- 
vey have  resulted  in  much  new  in- 
formation regarding  Upper  Cretaceous 
dinosaurs.  Two  richly  fossiliferous 
horizons,  the  Edmonton  and  Bcllv 
River,  have  yielded  a  large  series  of 
sinills  and  skeletons  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  these  animals  pertaining  to  tiie 
horned,  duek  billcd,  armored  and  car- 
niverous  types,  but  most  of  them  new 
to  eeioiee  or  represented  heretofore 
only  by  fragments. 

From  the-?e  strata  ^Fr.  Barnura 
Brown  {Bull.  Amcr.  Mus.  Nat.  /7f>f.. 
XXXII,  1913)  has  described  several 
new  genera  and  species  of  reptiles. 
The  more  important  of  these  are:  a 
new  penus  of  dnek-billed  dinosaur 
liaving  a  high  crest  on  the  back  of 
the  skull,  Saurolophus;  another  new 
genus  of  the  Trachodontidae,  Bypaenh 
saurus,  in  which  the  spines  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrae  are  seven  times  the 
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iMight  of  their  Inspect! ve  centra;  a 
new  genua  of  plesiosaurs,  Lcurospon- 
dyluSf  in  which  the  vertebrae  are  very 
■liort  and  flat.  This  last  ie  an  espe- 
cially intereating  discovery,  as  it  ia 
the  iatost  in  point  of  ;:eolo«^ic  time  of 
any  plesiosaur.  It  was  found  in  the 
Etunonton  formation,  which  is  slightly 
older  than  tlw  Lance. 

In  this  repfion,  ns  in  German  T^nst 
Africa,  there  appears  to  be  a  succession 
of  distinct  reptilian  faunas,  marked 
changes  having  taken  place  as  time 
pjia^fd.  The  great  diversity  and  large 

S report  ion  of  new  types  among  these 
inosaur  faunas  suggests  that  these 
bizarre  and  oftentiim-s  ^^i^jantic  crea- 
tures were  no  loss  abundant,  no  ]o^<i 
varied  in  appearance  and  habit?<,  dur- 
ing the  Age  of  Reptiles,  then  were  the 
mammalian  quadrupeds  of  later  tiines. 

The  Carnegie  Museum  continues  the 
diHieult  task  of  excavation  that  was 
begun  a  nomber  of  years  ago,  under 
the  direction  of  Karl  Douglass,  in  the 
Morrison  beds  near  Vrrnnl,  Utah. 
During  the  year  remains  of  10  or 
more  large  dinosaurs  belonging  to  sev- 
eral goncra  have  been  removed  from 
the  quarry  and  shipped  to  Pittsburgh. 
A  specimen  of  Brontosaurtis  is  re- 
markable in  having  the  tail,  or 
"whiplash,"  consisting  of  over  80  vor- 
tebroB,  preserved  in  toto;  and  in  a 
beautifully  preserved  skull  of  Diplo- 
doeuB  the  orbit  shows  a  ring  of 
sclerotic  plates.  The  containing  rock 
is  sandstone  of  fluvi  itile  origin,  hence 
the  presence  of  so  many  complete  skel- 
etons would  imply  that  the  floating 
animal  carcasses  had  bfcomc  stranded 
in  shallow  portions  of  the  river,  per- 
haps in  the  region  of  its  delta. 

Maantuls.—A  fleld  party  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Katuial  His- 
tory, under  Walter  Grantrer.  mnf^e 
large  collections  during  the  summer 
of  the  little  known  Paleocene  mam- 
malian faunas  from  the  Puerco  and 
Tf^rri^inr!  formations  of  New  Mexico. 
An  interesting  discovery  was  that  of 
a  fairly  complete  skeleton  of  Bcto- 
conus,  and  a  number  of  skulls  ancient 
skeletal  portions  of  equally  ancient 
and  rare  creatures.  In  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Matthew  the  discoveries  tend  to 
eonfirni  the  Tiew  that  these  Paleocene 
mammals  were  collateral  but  not  di- 
rect ancestors  of  the  later  Tertiary 
quadrupeds;  that  the  direct  ancestors 


were  evolved  in  some  other  continent, 
probably  in  Asia,  and  reached  Korth 
America  by  migration  across  what  is 
now  Behring  Strait.  Diligent  search 
failed  to  show  a  trace  of  dinosaurs 
in  the  Puerco,  the  oldest  of  thc?e 
Tertiary  beds,  although  they  are  pres- 
ent in  tbe  immediately  underlying 
formation.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  order  became  extinct 
during  the  interval,  thus  conQrminff 
an  opinion  that  has  been  widely,  bui 
not  universally  entertained  by  ]Mdcon> 
tologists. 

Another  party  sent  out  by  the 
American  Museum  has  secured  from 

the  great  fossil  quarry  at  Agate 
Springs,  Neb.,  first  opened  up  by  the 
Carnegie  Museum,  a  series  of  com- 
plete uceletons  of  Moropus,  a  gigantic 
extinct  beast  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Chalicotheres,  distinctly  related  to 
the  rhinoceros,  but  with  long  neck 
and  small  head,  and  provided  with 
large  claws  on  its  feet  instead  of 
hoofs.  The  recognition  by  Professor 
Osborn  of  a  new  genus  of  Chalico- 
theres, named  by  him  £oiiioropu«, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Wyomingf  is  of 
interest  for  recording  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  this  strangelv  aberrant 
group  in  the  western  hemisphere.  A 
new  species  of  Moropua  from  the  Mid- 
dle "Miocene  of  Xebrnska  has  recently 
been  made  known  by  O.  A.  Peterson, 
and  a  joint  memoir  on  Old  and  Kew 
World  Chaliootheres  by  the  same 
writr^r  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland  is  noW 
in  course  of  publication. 

Tlie  University  of  Nebraska  has 
recently  made  some  very  rieh  finds  of 
later  Tertiary  mnmrnnls,  among  which 
are  included  complete  skulls  and  skele- 
tons of  some  remarkable  types  of  pro- 
boscidians. Without  question  the  ai- 
plinlt  deposits  at  T^arirlin  la-Brea  near 
Los  Angeles  constitute  the  most  ex- 
tensive repository  of  fossil  mammals 
in  the  world.  First  exploited  by  the 
l.^'niversitv  of  Tnl-fornia,  the  work  nf 
e.vcavation  has  been  continued  during 
the  year  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Merriam  with  signal  success.  From 
thrae  marvellous  deposits  have  been 
obtained  hundreds  of  skulls  and  liter- 
ally tens  of  thousands  of  bones  of 
fossil  mammals  and  birds,  represent* 
ing  the  larger  quadrupeds  of  Plri^^fo- 
cene  times  in  California,  and  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  the  great  carnivora 
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trhich  ihfn  inhabitoi!  flic  country, 
8abre  toothed  tigersi  wolves,  bears, 
and  gigantic  liong.  Here  occur  also 
In  great  p*^'usioii  the  remains  of 
horses,  camels,  bisons,  ground -sloths 
and  many  smaller  animals,  nearly  all 
of  extinct  species,  and  many  of  them 
markedly  different  from  tiioie  now 
found  in  flio  sayne  rep;ion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Ion?  pro- 
cession pf  creatures  came  to  be  en- 
tombed in  this  veritable  death-trap  at 
Knnrlif)  la  Brca  is  nn  Irss  remarkable 
than  the  groat  abundance  and  perfec- 
tion of  skeletal  remains.  Pools  of 
semi-liquid,  soft  asphalt  surrounding 
petroleum  springs,  acted  as  a  trap 
in  which  tho  animals  were  mired  and 
slowly  sank  beneath  the  surface,  the 
vietims  serving  as  a  bait  to  lure  other 
animals,  esptcially  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey.  Besides  the  great  collections 
obtained  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  fine  aeries  of  skeletons  Is 
now  to  be  seen  on  exhibition  in  the 
new  publie  museum  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  further  explor;ition3  of  the  as- 

Shalt  beds  now  in  progress  will  no 
oubt  yteld  rich  returns. 
The  most  remarkable  members  of 
this  extinct  mammalian  fauna  of  the 
southwest  are  the  great  camel,  equal- 
ing the  modem  Bactrian  species  in 
size;  the  lion,  much  larger  than  any 
livinfj  species;  the  snbrc-tooth  eat,  as 
large  aa  the  Bengal  tiger  and  with 
irreat  dagger-Hke  tusks  six  inches  in 
leni^th ;  the  ground  slotlis.  immigrants 
frum  South  America,  and  distantly 
related  to  modem  tree  sloths,  but  of 
the  sise  of  an  ox;  the  mastodon,  a 
different  species  from  the  one  com- 
monly found  fossil  in  the  East;  and 
the  horse,  subsequently  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  the  New  World  and  reintro- 
duced by  Europeans. 

Tlie  University  of  California  has 
also  been  pushing  active  exploration  i 
in  the  desert  regions  east  of  the 
Sierras  in  California  and  Nevada,  and 
has  obtained  large  collections  repre- 
senting the  later  Tertiary  faunas  of 
that  region,  which  have  thrown  new 
light  on  the  ancestry  of  the  prong- 
horn  antelopes  and  have  elMured  up 
other  problems.  ' 

The  exploration  of  cave  deposits  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  by  Dr.  J,  W.j 


Gidley  for  tho  U.  S.  National  Museum 
has  yielded  fruitful  results.  la  a 
large  series  of  Pleistooene  animah, 
including  bears,  peccaries,  wolves  and 

foxes,   deer  and  horses,  woodchucks 
and  other  rodents,  remains  of  a  true 
antelope,  uppa.rently  closely  allied  to 
the  living  African  eland,  were  diiH 
covered.    Another  interesting  find  re- 
cently announced  by  Dr.  Gidley  ii 
Uiat   of   a   fossil   camel    from  the 
Pleistocene  of  Alaska,  thus  ^nfinni^g 
the  prevalent  view  tliat  the  caxnelt 
of  Asia  and  Africa  were  evolved  ia 
North  America  and  migrated  to  tiie 
Old  World  by  a  land  bridge  across 
wliat  is  now  Behring  Strait.  Tbat 
this  migration  took  place  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  is  proved  bj 
the  recent  discovery  of  abundant  re- 
mains of  Procameltu  in  the  Piiooeni 
of  »onfh»»rn  Russia. 

Foreign  Discoveries. — ^The  most  sen- 
sational discovery  among  fossil  mam- 
mals during  the  year  is  that  reported 
by  C.  Forster  Cooper  of  Camhrj 
University.  Mr.  Cooper  has  f«>und  in 
Baluchistan  a  great  variety  of  fossil 
manunals  of  Oligooene  age,  new  to 
science,  including  a  gigantic  bea«it 
much  larger  than  any  known  land 
mammal,  living  or  extinct,  in  fact 
approximating  the  huge  dinosaurs  ia 
si/e.  Thus  far  only  imperfect  remains 
liave  been  found,  but  furtlier  search 
is  under  way,  and  the  surprising 
nature  of  the  'finds  is  certain  to  stim- 
ulate exploration  in  tbn  almost  un* 
known  rej-iong  of  Central  Asia. 

The  Tiitdown  skull,  the  most  primi- 
tive of  fossil  "hominids"  except  the 
imperfectly  known  Pithecanthropvi, 
belongs  more  properly  in  the  domain 
of  archeology  than  that  of  vertebrate 
paleontology,  and  need  therefore  be 
noticed  only  incidentalfy   (see  also 
XXVIIT.  Anthropolofiy  and  Ethnol- 
ogy),  The  latest  contribution  to  the 
subject  is  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Smith 
Woodward  {Qeol.  Mag.  for  October, 
1913),  v,ho  gives  a  fresh  reconstmc- 
tion  of  the  skull  and  figures  a  newly 
found  canine  tooth.   The  latter  seems 
to   furnish   definite  proof  that  the 
front  teeth  of  Eounthropns  resembled 
those  of  an  ape,  and  its  recognition 
as  a  genus  distinct  from  Uomo  ia 
justified. 
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The  Antiquity  of  Man.— The  most 
important  eingle  event  making  for 
progress  in  anlhropo1<^  and  ethnol' 
ogy  during  the  year  1913  was  the  dis* 
covery  in  a  g^ravcl  bod  of  the  Ouse 
Vallej,  at  Piltdown  Common,  Fletch- 
ing,  Sussex.  England,  of  human  re- 
mains  fl«sociatod  with  an  ancient 
fnuna,  and  of  flint  implements,  usu- 
ally referred  to  as  eolithic  nnd  early 
Chellean.  The  discovery,  which  was 
made  hy  Charles  Dawson,  was  official- 
ly report od  at  a  meetini?  of  the  Gpo 
logical  Society  on  Dec.  18,  1912,  and 
the  account  piiblished  in  the  Quartcrh/ 
Journal  of  the  Oeographieal  f^ocicty 
for  Murch,  1013.  Tlie  prnvrl  l)ed  at 
Piltdown  is  80  ft.  above  and  a  mile 
removed  from  the  present  bed  of  the 
Ouae.  The  physiographic  features  of 
thi-;  ro^jion  have  not  changed  percep- 
tibly since  Roman  times.  The  rela- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  present  river 
bed  to  that  which  rxi'^tfd  when  the 
Piltdown  irrnvpls  were  formed  indicate 
for  the  latter  a  preat  antiquity.  The 
relies  found  in  the  gravel  are  at  least 
as  old  as  the  bed  itself;  some,  or  even 
all.  rif  O-i-m  may  be  older. 

Aii  the  bones,  human  as  well  ns 
animal,  are  minerali^  and  stained 
to  a  ruddy-brown  color,  as  are  the 
sands  and  chipped  flints  amonp'  which 
they  were  found.  The  fragments  show- 
ing most  wear  from  transport  are  the 
remains  of  Ma/ftodon  and  Stegodon, 
both  typically  Plincmo  form«».  Thrfsc 
and  some  of  the  eoliths  are  evidently 
derived  fnmi  an  older  deposit.  The 
teeth  of  Hippopotamua  and  other 
mammnlinn  fTnirmpnf««  nre  in  about 
the  same  condition  of  wear  as  are  the 
human  bones.  The  hippopotamus 
might  be  either  upper  Pliocene  or 


Pleistocene.  The  grarcl  bed  is  prob- 
ably early  Pleistocene  and  the  human 
remains  are  presumably  of  the  same 
age,  since  the  sicull  and  mandible 
would  not  hfive  remained  in  such 
close  association  had  they  been  trans- 
ported far  from  their  original  place 
of  deposition.  The  fragments  com- 
prise* portions  of  the  occipital,  left 
frontal  and  left  temporal,  and  right 
mandibular  ramus  with  first  and 
second  molars  in  situ.  The  cranial 
wall  h  remarkable  for  its  thickness. 
Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  of  the  Nat- 
ural Histoiy  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington, has  made  a  restoration  of  the 
-knll,  the  correctness  of  which  has 
been  challenged  by  Prof.  Arthur 
Keith  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. Tlie  difference  of  opinion 
hinges  largely  on  the  estimated  cra- 
nial capacity  and  conformation.  Dr. 
Woodward  has  recently  altered  his 
reconstruction  somewhat  by  E  "slight 
widening  of  the  back  of  the  parietal 
region."  The  capacity  is  thus  in- 
creased a  little  over  hia  original  es- 
timate of  1,070  cu.  cm.,  a  figure  which 
is  not  much  above  the  minimum  in 
modern  man.  Prof.  G.  Elliot  Smith, 
a  great  authority  on  the  human  brain, 
accepts  the  modifier!  ^^^M  iwnrd  res- 
toration. decliririL'  that  the  PiHdown 
skull  aflords  evidence  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  group  of  the  Hominidae,  so 
fundamentally  distinct  from  all  other 
{o<^i\  htimnn  remains  as  to  justify 
the  name  Eoanthropua  dawsoni,  given 
to  the  Piltdown  man  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward. Certain  features  are  partieu* 
larlv  npc-likc:  others  bear  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  modem  man  than  can  be 
found  in  the  much  later  Neandertal 
race.  While  the  cranium  is  not  unlike 
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that  of  the  yonnu'  f  !i  i  mpanzee,  the 
lower  jaw  is  even  more  ape-like.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  finds  in  this  no  incon- 
pniity;  tlie  devplopnient  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  articulate  speech,  would 
logically  precede  the  refinement  of  the 
features.  The  riews  held  by  Wood- 
ward and  Elliot  Smith  would  sccra  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  discovery  on  Aug. 
30  of  a  canine  tooth  that  obviously 
belongs  to  the  half  of  the  lower  jaw 
originally  discovorod.  This  tooth  13 
said  to  correspond  to  the  lower  canine 
of  an  ape  in  shape  as  well  as  in  its 
mode  of  wearing  on  the  tipper  canine. 
It  differs  from  the  canine  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's publi'^hed  restoration  only  in 
being  slightly  smaller,  more  pointed, 
and  a  little  more  upright  in  the 
mouth. 

Prnfo«cnr  Keith  is  not  satisfied  even 
with  \\  oodward's  modified  restoration 
and  has  made  one  that  gives  for  Eoan- 
thrapua  a  cranial  capacity  of  1,500 

cub.  cm.  Tlie  averaire  cranial  capac- 
ity for  modem  European  males  is 
1^06  eu.  cm.  The  Filtdown  skull, 
therefore,  if  male  would  have  a  ca- 
pacity somewhat  less,  and  if  female 
considerably  greater  than  in  modern 
man.  Keith  sees  in  Piltdown  con- 
firmation of  his  previously  expressed 
view  that  the  modern  tv:  r-  of  man  was 
coexistent  with  the  Xcandertal  type 
and  is  of  great  antiquity.  Br.  R. 
Anthony  of  Paris,  an  expert  of  inter- 
national repute,  is  irflinrd  fn  ^ii-lo 
with  Profes<5or  Keith  in  rrirard  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Piltdown  skull,  at  the 
same  time  recf^tzing  in  the  Pilt- 
down skull  -n  remarkable  ensemble  of 
primitive  charaetcrs.  If  Keith  and 
Anthony  are  correct  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  cranial  capacity,  the  ques- 
tion is  once  more  raised  as  to  win  tlv  r 
skull  and  lower  jaw  belon^^  to  the 
same  individual.  If  they  do  not,  the 
name  should  he  changed  to  Homo  4aw' 
8oni;  if  they  do,  the  term  Eoanthro- 
pua  is  fully  warrants,  and  in  any 
event  would  apply  to  the  lower  jaw, 
which  if  separated  from  the  cranium 
must  have  a  name  of  its  own.  Tlie 
prime  fact,  honovor.  is  not  the  dis- 
agreement among  doctors,  but  that 
remains  of  tiie  man  of  the  dawn  has 
heen  found;  and  not  this  alone,  the 
remair.B  have  been  found  in  associa- 
tion with  a  fossil  fauna  and  a  rude 
flint  industry. 


The  Piltdown  discovery  serves  to 
bring  into  relief  the  latest  reseaxchea 
of  Commont  in  the  valley  terraeea  of 
the  river  Sonune  in  northern  Frances 
Arrnr,|iTi^  to  (\>mmont  ((-on^jres  int. 
d  anUirou.  et  d'arch.  prehiiit.,  Gen^jve, 
1913),  the  recent  loess  with  Movs- 
terian  and  later  industrie^i  at  Aniier^?' 
h  to  hs  correlated  with  the  Wiirm 
glacial  epoch  and  succeeding  stages. 
The  Acheulian  culture  of  the  aneieBft 
loess  belongs  to  the  last  interglacial 
fPiss-WUrm)  epoch,  and  the  pr^ 
Chellean  industry  to  the  Mindel-Ris3 
interglacial  epoch,  that  is  to  aaj,  the 
epoch  in  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
the  man  of  Heidelberg  lived. 

Two  papers  bearing  on  man's  evolu- 
tion from  the  anthropoida  were  read 
at  the  Birmingham  meeting  (1913) 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.    The  author^ 
Pro!  Carveth  Read  and  Dr.  Harry 
Campbell,  both  give  special  pnani* 
nencc  to  tlir  nbnndonment  of  an  ar- 
boreal for  a  terrestrial  life  and  to  a 
liking  for  animal  food  as  determining 
factors  in  human  evolution.  Man^ 
(lifTerentiation  from  an  ape-like  pro- 
genitor has  been  essentially  a  mental 
evolution.    But  advance  in  intelli- 
gence in  order  to  be  effeetive  raHl 
have  for  pteppinfj  stones  an  appropri- 
ate physical  medium.    Only  a  being 
possessed  of  prehensile  hands,  capa- 
ble of  serving  the  mind's  behests,  eouM 
evolve  into  man.    He  alone  could  be- 
come a  user  and  invent(ir  of  tools  and 
weapons.     The  first  employment  of 
these  was  hy  the  few,  but  it  "created 
a  new  standard  of  mental  fitness,  and 
compelled  a  leveling  iip  of  the  entire 
species  to  that  standard."  Polygamj 
served  at  least  one  good  purpose  in 
that  the  male  who  combined  a  good 
physique  with  hi^h  mental  endowment 
bccimc  the  tribal  leader,  secured  tbs 
larjgrest  number  of  wives,  and  thai 
left  the  maximum  number  of  offspring 
to  transmit  his  excellence.    The  evo- 
lution of  motherhood  and  the  restrie- 
tions  and  obligations  of  dSmmuasl 
life  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
mornl  evolution  of  the  human  mind. 

America. — In  New  World  anthro* 
pology  no  one  event  of  the  year  over* 
shadows  all  others.  Tet  the  student 
in  almost  any  special  field  will  find 
something  new  and  of  r^l  merit  in 
the  year's  output,  the  volume  and 
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natilTe  of  which  are  such  as  to  defy 
comprehensive  and  popular  treatment. 
The  most  useful  single  work  of  the 
year  is  the  Handbook  of  AmerUfOn  In- 
diana  North  of  Mexico,  a  publication 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
ordered  reprinted  by  resolution  of 
Congress.  Curiously  enough  the  only 
geneni  work  covering  the  western 
li{  n'.i  =  phere  as  a  whole  is  by  n  FrrTidt 
man,  H.  Beuchat,  whnsp  ManucL  d'nr- 
cMologie  anUricaine  wuii  published  in 
1912  by  Picard  of  Paris.  Works  of 
this  kind  can  have  a  firm  ba'^is  only 
in  the  reports  of  original  investiga- 
tions; the  Manuel  brings  out  in  bold 
relief  the  present  inadequacy  of  fomi' 
dation  materials.  M.  BciicliMt  ha'^ 
gone  as  one  of  the  arohcoViL'r^ts  on 
the  Stefansson  Expedition  into  the 
unexplored  territory  north  of  the 
Canadian  mainland.  As  this  rxpr(!i 
tion  is  L'onerotisly  subsidized  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  its  equip- 
ment for  anthropological  researen  is 
ample,  its  return  some  three  years 
honce  is  awaited  with  unusual  ex- 
pectancy. 

Canada.— Etiinologieal  and  areheo* 
logical  explorations  directed  bv  Dr. 
E.  Sapir  and  Harlan  T.  Smith  are 
being  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
Ctoada.  They  include  a  study  of  the 
social  organization  and  material  cul- 
ture of  the  Iro<niois,  and  ethnologi- 
cal and  linguistic  research  among  the 
Malecite  and  Micmac  Indians  of  New 
Brunswick,  as  well  as  among  the 
Athabascan  tribes  of  the  ^^.'lcken7.ie 
Valley.  Mr.  Smith  inspected  earth 
works  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  and  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment nf  n  Dominion  park  for  the 
preservation  of  one  of  these,  the  mnnt 
perfect  earth  work  remaining  in  Can- 
ada east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
fir  is  nt  present  knnv,  n.  Remain^; 
of  ancient  semi-subterranean  house 
sites  have  been  discovered  near  Banff, 
Alberta,  and  have  been  set  aside  as 
national  monuments  by  the  Parks 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Oovemment. 
The  remains  at  Banff  mark  the  east- 
em  limit  of  this  type  of  seml>subter- 
ranean  house.  Important  results  wene 
obtained  throujjfh  the  exploration  of 
mounds  in  Manitoba  and  of  shell 
heaps  along  the  Canadian  east  coast. 
Extensive  anthropological  exhibits 
CoasisU^g  of  a  syaoptie  series  illus- 


trating the  archeology  of  Canada, 

also  ethnolof^ical  series  illu'^trnt  in«^ 
the  life  of  the  west  coast  tribes,  lis- 
kimo»  and  certain  eastern  woodland 
tribes  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, Ottawa. 

California. — The  Department  of  An- 
thropology of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Kroeher,  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  average  physical  content  of 
shell  mounds  in  the  San  Frandsoo 
Bay  region,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
in^;  the  chanj^es  in  Molluscan  fauna, 
and  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  se* 
curing  additional  information  on  tha 

VLg^  of  tlK'-^^o  rrmnins. 

Surveying:  and  exploration  of  the 
mounds  in  this  district  have  been  tern- 
porarily  brought  to  a  close  after  12 
years*  work,  sufni-irnt  data  nn<\  col- 
lections hcin;:^  now  available  for  a 
preliniinarv  lormulation  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained.  Explorations  of  tbe  shell 
mounds  on  Humooldt  and  San  Diego 
bays  in  the  extreme  north  and  south 
of*  the  state  have  been  begun,  as  the 
first  step  in  an  extension  of  this  lino 
of  work  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  University  to  cover  sjrstemati- 
cally  the  whole  of  California. 

A  more  exact  eomparison  of  tha 
words  and  structure  of  all  tba  Ian- 
f^TLgen  of  California  has  revealed  many 
far-reaching  similarities,  in  part  en- 
tirely unsuspected,  and  reduces  by 
one-half  the  number  of  distinct  lan- 
cninpre  8tork«?  or  families  in  flif  Cali- 
fornia region,  hitherto  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  diversified  in  the  world. 
A  preliminary  announcement  on  this 
matter  npprarrd  in  S^cience  of  Feb.  7, 
1013.  and  a  somewhat  enlarged  state- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  American 
AnthropoUiffi§i   for  July-September, 

West  Coast.— The  nintli  volum<»  of 
The  North  American  Indian  bv  Ed- 
ward 8.  Curtis  (Nonvood,  Mass., 
Plimpton  Press,  1013)  'v^  larfrrly  de- 
voted to  the  Sali^han  tribes  of  the 
Coast,  more  than  a  score  of  these 
being  described  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  culture  and  mytholofry. 
The  Chimakum.  Quilliute  and  Wilhpa 
are  treated  in  like  manner,  aitiiough 
more  briefly.  Following  these  is  an 
appendix  w'ith  tribal  summary,  aottgSi 
n  nd  ▼ocabularies. 
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South  v,est. — Thia  favored  rcfjion 
comes  annually  to  the  fore.  The  oDcn- 
ing  of  tb«  Southwest  Indian  Hall  at 
tlio  American  Museum  of  Natural  ITis- 
tof}',  N'f York,  was  the  occasiou  for 
the  appearance  of  Indians  of  the 
Bouikwest,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard.  Thia 
little  volume  is  Xo.  2  of  the  Museum's 
Handbook  Series.  Its  three  chapters 
deal  with  the  ancient  peoples,  modern 
Piiebloi,  and  the  nomadic  peoples  re- 
epcctivcly.  The  text  is  supplemented 
h\  a  map,  numerous  illustrations, 
and  a  bibliography,  tiais  making  the 
work  a  ^ide  not  only  to  the  Museum 
visif'  r,  hut  also  to  those  who  nre  loss 
fortunate.  Dr.  Spinden  has  resumed 
his  researches  into  the  ceremonial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  and 
Mr.  Nelson  has  completed  an  arche 
ological  reconnaissance  of  the  same 
region,  in  both  instances  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Casa  Grande,  as  the  name  suggests, 
is  one  of  tlie  most  notable  ruins  of 
the  Southwest.  These  ruins  have  re 
cently  heen  exrnvntrd  and  repaired  by 
Dr.  J.  Waiter  Fewkes,  Congress  hav- 
ing placed  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
atitutii  n  f  inds  for  that  purpose.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Fcwkcs  is  the  principal 
pHjuer  in  the  Tu mty-cirjhih  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  (Washington,  1912),  which 
contains  likewise  n  pf^fond  paper  by 
Dr.  Fewkes,  also  on  the  Southwest, 
"Antiauities  of  the  Upper  Verde  River 
and  Walnut  Creek  Valleys,  Arizona." 
The  author  concludes  that  the  culture 
of  these  two  valleys  points  to  a  seden- 
tary rather  than  a  nomadic  people, 
and  to  a  connection  with  both  the 
Pueblos  and  the  inlmbitants  of  tlie 
Colorado  Valley.  The  kinship  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Gila 
and  Salt  River  Tallcys  is  still  more 

The  Southwest  is  also  the  scene  of 
investigations  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolop^- 
and  the  School  of  American  Arclie- 
oloi,'^'.  Some  of  the  results  have  ap- 
peared as  Bulletin  54  of  the  Bureau 
f  1013),  *«The  Physiography  of  the  Rio 
Cr;inde  Valley,  New  Mexico,  in  Rela- 
tion to  Pueblo  Culture,"  by  E.  Iv. 
Hewctt,  J.  Henderson,  and  W.  W. 
Robbins.  The  various  lines  of  evi- 
dence point  to  progressive  desioca* 


tion  of  the  rr^non  since  the  beginning 
of  the  pueblo  and  cliff-dwelling  period, 
although  it  is  admitted  tiiat  the  de- 
crease  in  population  may  possibly  b« 
ascribed  to  other  causes. 

^Icau while  the  linguistics  of  the 
Southwest  have  by  no  means  been 
overlooked.  The  Franciscan  fathers 
have  i'^sned  from  their  Press  at  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.,  A  Vocabulary  of  the 
\ (tin ho  Language  in  two  volumes. 
This  work  is  suppl'inental  to  the 
Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Natxiho 
Language  which  appeared  in  1910; 
it  represents  a  lal)or  of  some  ten  years 
and  i>  c^pr-cially  ricli  in  mythologi- 
cal information,  including  names  of 
ceremonies,  mythological  beings,  cere- 
monial objects,  and  the  like.  The 
namcf?  of  67  difTercnt  Navahr*  rl-.n^ 
are  given.  There  is  disappointment 
very  well  expressed  in  a  review  by 
J.  P.  Harrington  that  nothing  new 
was  said  concerninfr  the  orifjin  of  the 
name  "Navaho."  Harrington  believes 
with  Dr.  Hewett  that  the  name  found 
ts  way  into  the  Spanish  lan^Mtage  from 
the  Tewa  spoken  about  Santa  F^,  N. 
M.,  in  which  Navahu  means  "culti- 
vated canyons'*  {nava,  cultivated 
field,  hu'ii.  canyon). 

Plains  Tribes.— tender  the  patronage 
of  George  G.  Heye  the  University  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia,  has  had  an  expe- 
dition among  the  Oto  Indians.  Three 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
.Museum  of  Natural  History  have  con- 
tinued their  researches  in  the  Plains 
area.  Drs.  Wissler  and  Lowie  studied 
the  ceremonial  organizations  arni  so* 
cial  life.  Mr.  Skinner  visited  the 
Plains-Cree  and  the  Plains-Ojibway, 
an  interesting  tribe  of  transitional 
riiUure.  From  the  Menominee  nf  Wis- 
consin Mr.  Skinner  obtained  data  on 
the  celebrated  Midewiwin  ceremony  of 
this  tribe. 

Algonquian  Tribes.— Truman  Mich- 
elson's  "Preliminary  Report  on  the 
Linguistic  Classification  of  Algonquian 
Tribes**  appeared  in  1912  as  one  of 
the  papers  in  tlie  Ttrenti/-eighth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology.  The  author  finds  that 
Algonquian  tribes  linguistically  fall  in- 
to  four  major  divisions,  Blickfoot, 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Eastern-Cen- 
tral; the  latter  is  divisible  into  two 
subtypes,  Central  and  Eastern.  The 
Eastern  subtype  may  perhaps  be  dl- 
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vided  into  two  gioups,  Miemac  and 
Abnaki.  The  Central  subtype  is  com- 
po'^ed  of  a  nunilMT  of  linguistic  clus- 
ters; Cree-Moutaguais,  Menominee, 
Sauk,  Fox,  Kiekapoo,  and  Sliawnee; 
Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  Potawatonii,  Algon- 
kin,  and  Peoria;  Delaware  and  Natic. 
The  Biackloot  type  bears  evident  signs 
of  contact  with  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and 
Kickapoo  of  the  Central  subtype  and 
with  Kastfrn  Algonquian.  Cheyenne 
aflinitics  are  with  the  Ojibwa  of  the 
Central  Algonquian,  while  the  linguis- 
tic affinities  of  the  Arapaho  have  not 
as  yet  been  drtcnnined.  A  map  show- 
ing the  distribution  and  interrelation 
of  the  Algonquian  dialects  by  J.  R. 
Swanton  and  the  author  accompanies 
r>r.  Michelson'f  paper.  Members  of 
tlie  Bureau  staff  have  also  obtained  a 
large  amount  of  additional  material 
concerning  the  myths  and  legends  of 
the  Alj^'onqiiian  tribe??. 

Maine. — The  Department  of  Arche- 
ology at  Andover  has  continued  its 
survey  of  Maine,  locating  some  hun- 
dred or  more  fihell  heaps  and  village 
sites.  Forty-eight  shell  heaps  were 
found  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of 
Bar  Harbor.  Several  of  these  were 
examined  and  yielded  pnmo  liundreds 
of  bone  and  stone  imp  lenient^.  Most 
of  the  coast  from  Blue  Hill  to  Bar 
Harbor  was  explored  and  cemeteries 
were  located  at  Blue  TTill  ;in<!  iSulli- 
van  Falls;  from  these  about  100 
stone  objects  were  taken.  At  Boyn- 
ton's  Point  in  the  town  of  La  Moine 
n  flboll  heap  of  preat  sijrc  ^yns  partial- 
ly excavated,  and  about  300  articlc-s 
in  bone  and  stone  were  taken  out  of 
the  trenches.  The  harpoons  collected 
by  the  expedition  number  more  than 
40  and  represent  several  methods  of 
liafiing  and  barbing. 

Lower  HIaalisippi  Valley.—Clarence 
B.  ^Toore  hn^  continued  his  archeo- 
lojjical  survey  of  ih?  South,  results  of 
which  are  embodied  in  his  report  on 
"Some  Aboriginal  Sites  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas'*  (Jour,  Acad,  of  Nat. 
f^ci.  of  Phil  a.,  1913).  Tlio  rejrions  se- 
lected proved  on  the  whole  to  be  rather 
improauctive,  and  yet  their  investiga- 
tion was  necessary  on  account  of  their 
p-eonraphic  relation  to  Mr.  Moore's 
earlier  work.  The  rare  and  charac- 
teristic specimois  found  are  admirably 
reproduced  in  the  report,  many  of 
tbem  la  color. 


Mesieo. — The  International  School 

of  American  Arclieolor^y  and  l^tluiol- 
ogy,  unrlrr  the  direction  of  Prof.  .Iorj,'o 
Engerrund,  has  continued  the  study 
of  the  auoeession  of  civilisations  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  made  re- 
searches into  the  ethnologj',  folklore, 
and  linguistics  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca 
as  well  as  those  relative  to  the  Tepe- 
canos.  In  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  exca- 
vations were  made  at  Santa  Lucia  and 
Azcapotzalco.  Scfior  Gamio,  in  charge 
of  the  work,  also  explored  a  small 
ariifii  i  il  mound  near  Santa  Lucia, 
where  he  fon;:ri  two  admirable  exam- 
ples of  a  deity,  probably  Tonant/in.  In 
order  to  verify  the  analo^^y  suppt^ed 
to  exist  between  the  cultural  types  of 
TiTiehnaean  Colima,  Jalisco  Tepic,  and 
the  hill  civilization  in  the  Valley,  a 
number  of  excavations  were  made  in 
the  State  of  Colima.  From  tiiese  Dr. 
Enfrerrand  is  able  to  confirm  n  com- 
plete analogy  between  the  Colima 
types  and  the  most  ancient  Icnown  in 
the  Valley.  Tlie  exploration  seems  to 
demon-trnte  that  in  Colima  there  is 
but  cue  civilization,  while  in  the  Val- 
ley there  were  at  least  three.  The  en- 
tire collection  of  Mexican  archeology 
excavated  by  the  School  in  lf>12  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Boa«  has 
been  purchased  by  the  University  Mu- 
seum in  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  lin;]:tn'-tic.  ethnological,  and 
folklore  studies  in  Oaxaca  were  richly 
rev\arded,  as  were  also  those  among 
the  Tepecanoe  of  the  Bolanoe  River 
Mnlisco).  Dr.  Badiri  found  the 
Huave,  an  isolated  language  of  Oax- 
aca, to  be  related  to  ihe  Mixe.  Mr. 
Mason's  observations  among  the  lat- 
ter, like  those  of  Professor  Boas,  dem- 
on«?trate  that  the  folk  tales  of  the 
Indians  are  in  a  large  measure  of 
European  origin,  introduced  after  the 
conquest  and  modified  by  l<N!al  Influ- 
cnee««. 

Maya  Culture. — Two  notable  books 
on  Maya  culture  have  appeared  dur- 
ing 1913.  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Spinden's 
A  SHu'Ii/  of  Mftffa  Art,  its  Subject 
Matter  and  Historical  Development 
forms  Volume  VT  of  the  Memain  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Arr-h  rolo'ry  and  Kthnoloiry.  Harvard 
Uiiiversitv.  The  author's  most  note- 
worthy  contributions  are  to  chrono- 
logical sequence;  his  analyris  of  the 
I  designs  and  the  principles  of  Maya. 
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trdiiteoture  also  deserve  more  than 
pawing  notice.  The  theory  of  an  Old 
World  origin  for  New  World  civiliza- 
tloB  is  eharacterifled  as  wild  specula- 
tion. While  future  studies  may  trace 
it  in  its  humble  beginnings  to  the 
coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  m  "all  essential 
rjxd  eharaeteristie  features  it  has  de* 
Tsloped  on  its  own  pfround."  From  the 
accounts  of  the  earliest  European  ob- 
servers it  appears  that  the  golden  age 
of  Maya  emiizatioii  long  antedated 
the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  religious  ideas  cm- 
bodied  in  the  ancient  culture  and 
the  art  of  writing  and  recording  time 
still  survived. 

^Totives  derived  from  the  serpent 
strike  the  duminant  note  in  Maya 
art,  ^bidi  is  also  tinged  the 
somber  death  symbols,  as  seen  in  the 
oodfees,  sculptures,  and  even  in  ar- 
chitectural embellishment.  Human 
sacriftoe  was  not  so  appalling  as 
among  the  Mexicans;  nevertheless 
there  is  undeniable  evidonoc  of  its 
existence.  As  for  astronomical  signs, 
the  sun,  moon,  the  important  planets, 
and  the  more  conspicuous  constella- 
tions were  reprp«?ented.  Tlic  sun  sym- 
bol (normal  kin  sign)  occurs  fre- 
quently; the  moon  sign  occurs  in  tlie 
eodices  on  terms  of  apparent  equality 
with  the  kin  sipn. 

Maya  architecture  is  characterized 
by  an  elaborate  grouping  of  the  city 
as  a  whole,  as  seen  to  good  advantage 
at  Copan,  a  massive  platform  mound, 
with  terraces  and  sunken  courts;  ris- 
ing from  the  level  of  the  platform 
mound  are  small  pyramids  crowned 
with  temples,  a  principal  mound  over- 
looking a  large  plaza  in  which  are  set 
up  stew.  As  a  rule  Maya  cities  are 
built  upon  level  groimd ;  but  in  some 
cases,  as  at  Palenque,  the  assemblage 
of  the  city  is  modified  by  an  accentu- 
ated topography.  The  buildings  seem 
to  have  been  largely  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  dwellings  of  the  common 
people  were  probably  similar  to  the 
nuts  still  in  use  among  the  natives  of 
Yucatan^  In  fact  such  huts  are  seen 
in  fresco  at  Chichen  Ttza.  Between 
temple  and  palace  there  is  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation.  As  regards  ele- 
vation plans,  one  room  was  seldom 
placed  directly  over  another,  owing 
to  the  cumbersome  method  of  con- 
ttmetioiu  Th^  ordioaij  wall  con- 


struction kl  not  true  masonry,  but  a 
rouj^h  coTifTfte  faced  with  stone. 
Building  stones  were  seldom  cemented 
together,  but  mortar  was  ertensivel/ 
used  for  floors  and  as  a  thin  covering 
on  walls. 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts 
to  correlate  Christian  and  Maya 
chronology.  These  have  been  for  the 
most  part  based  on  the  Books  of 
Chilam  Balam.  The  author^s  con- 
oordance,  which  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  table,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows:  Prehistoric 
period,  235  B.  C.  to  160  A.  D. ;  archaic 
period,  160  A.  D.  to  455  A.  D. ;  great 
period,  455  A.  D.  to  COO  A.  D.;  trm^i- 
tion  period,  GOO  A.  D.  to  900  A.  D  ; 
league  period,  960  A.  D.  to  1195  A. 
D.;  Nahiia  period,  1195  A.  D.  ta 
1442  A.  D.;  modern  period,  since  144S 
A.  D. 

The  relation  of  Maya  to  neighboring 
cultures  receives  intereitiiig  treat- 
ment.   That  an  elaborate  calendar 

system  "was  used  with  comparatTvr^r 
little  change  from  the  Tarascans  and 
Otomfte  on  the  north  to  the  tribes  of 
Nicara;2rua  on  the  south"  points  con- 
clusively to  ethnic  affiliations  throue:h- 
out  the  region.  This  calendar,  how- 
ever, was  invented  and  largely  per* 
fectcd  by  the  Maya.  Gadow  points  out 
that  five  of  the  animnls  ropreacntcd  ss 
day  signs  in  the  Aztec  calendar  do 
not  occur  on  the  highlands  of  Merico; 
it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  calendar  did  not  originate  in 
that  region.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
of  the  animals  connected  with  the 
calendar  are  common  to  the  Maya 
country. 

As  for  cultural  connections  outside 
of  Mexico,  the  argument  centers  prin- 
cipally  around  pyramids  and  other 
features  of  material  culture,  religious 
ideas  associated  with  the  serpent,  aad 
similarities  in  symbolism  ana  aft*  la 
the  New  World  are  three  large  Imt 
widely  separated  areas  where  pyra* 
mids  are  found,  western  Peru  and 
Ecuador,  Gentral  America  and  Hex* 
ico,  and  the  Mississippi  Vallev  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States;  but  there  is  little  to  suggest 
interrelation.  Of  the  various  types  of 
mounds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
pyramid  is  the  only  one  that  oflFers 
points  of  resemblance,  but  points 
equally  strildng  are  offered  hj  the 
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gront  structure  at  Moche,  Peru,  or 
even  by  the  ruina  at  Tello,  Chaldea. 
Central  Araericaii  and  Mexican  influ- 
ence has  likewise  been  inyoked  to  nc- 
roHTit  for  the  symbolism  on  the  shell 

forgets  and  copper  plates  from  the 
litsissippi  Valley;  the  author  would 
aecomit  for  them  in  other  imys, 
believing  ns  he  doc^  that  therf*  nrc 
*'no  trustworthy  evidences  of  trade 
relations  between  the  Mezieami  and 
^toundbuilders,  nor  is  there  any  aure 
indication  of  fundamental  unify  of 
culture  at  any  time  in  the  diiitant 
past.** 

On  the  death  of  Prof.  Daniel  Brin- 
ton  in  1808,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania came  into  possession  of  all 
his  books  and  manuscript,  the  latter 
including  copies  of  manuscripts  writ- 
ten in  tho  >LTyri  lancn'apc  in  the  ear- 
lier centuries  succeeding  the  conquest 
oi  Mexico  and  Central  iUnerica.  These 
copies  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Berendt,  after  wlmse  death  thpy  pn«?<;cd 
into  Dr.  Brin ton's  hands,  and  formed 
the  basis  for  his  Maya  Chronicles,  pub- 
lished in  1882.  In  order  to  place  the 
whole  of  this  body  of  material  at  the 
disposal  of  Maya  scholars,  the  Museum 
authorities  recently  decided  to  publish 
all  tlia  manuscripts.  The  one  chosen 
for  the  initial  volume  h  the  [took 
of  Chilam  Balam  of  ChumaycL  The 
designation  Chilam  Balam  is  sim- 
ply the  title  of  a  class  of  priests,  and 
Chnmayel  is  the  name  of  the  village 
in  Yucatan  where  this  particular 
boolc  was  found.  It  was  compiled  in 
the  year  1782  by  Jos6  Hoil.  a  Maya 
Indian,  and  consists  of  abstracts  of 
various  topics  selected  by  the  com- 
piler. Berendt's  copy,  now  owned  by 
the  University  Museum,  was  made  in 
1809,  when  certain  parts  of  the  text 
were  more  perfect  than  at  present,  a 
circumstance  giving  added  value  to 
the  copy.  The  present  publication  is 
not  from  Berendt's  copy,  l.nt  is  a 
facsimile  of  Hoil's  compilation  at 
Merida. 

South  America. — ^Ih  Ahoriginea  of 

South  America,  the  unfinished  work 
of  Col.  George  Earl  Church  (edited  by 
Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  London, 
1012),  the  student  may  find  a  work 

of  distinct  ethnologic  value.  Colonel 
Church  believed  the  ori  j-iTrrfl  home  of 
the  Caribs  to  have  been  in  Paraguay, 
whence  they  spread  over  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  South  America  and  even  found 
their  way  t    tin  Wp^f  Indies. 

Peru. — !  or  a  popular  account  of  Liie 
Ponivian  Expedition  of  1012  undar 
the  auspices  of  Yale  University  and 
the  Nationnl  <iro<-':r;i|  liic  Society,  di» 
rected  by  i'ruf.  Hiram  Biugham,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Bing^ 
ham's  paper  "In  the  Wonderl.m  !  of 
Peru"  (Yaf.  Gcoqr.  Mag.,  XXIV, 
April,  lUia,  pp.  387-573).  The  chief 
work  was  the  uncovering  of  Abiditt 
Picchu,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
I'rofcssor  liinuham  on  a  previous  ex- 
pedition (lull).  Machu  Picchu  is 
a  wonderful  city  of  white  granite 
perched  \ipon  a  mountain  top,  A 
striking  feature  is  its  row  of  tliree 
large  windows  that  command  a  mag- 
nificent prospect.  For  this  reason  the 
author  believes  Macliu  Picchu  tr»  be 
the  legendary  "Tamputocco,"  the  hill 
with  three  openings  or  windows, 
whence  came  the  three  tribes  that 
eventually  settled  nt  CUMO  and 
founded  the  Tnc;i  pmpire. 

Moche. — In  the  Trujillo  Valley  are 
two  well-known  ruins,  Ghanchan  and 
^foche.  In  the  grave=;  nf  Chanchan 
black  vessels  form  tlie  principal  ce- 
ramic type.  Moche  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  noted  for  its  polychrome  ware. 
Thn  rc^iiUs  of  Dr.  "Mux  Ulile's  inves- 
tigations at  Moche  are  pivcn  in  the 
Journal  de  la  SociiU  des  America' 
nistcs  de  Paris  ( N.  8.,  X,  1913) .  Uhle 
concludes  that  both  tlie  Hunca  de  la 
Luna  and  the  Uuaca  del  Sol  at  Moche 
belong  to  the  polychrome  ceramic  pe- 
riod which  is  wholly  anterior  to  the 
!  '  ri');]  of  Tiahuanaco.  Botli  the  monu- 
ments, first  the  Huacn  dr  la  Luna  and 
afterward  the  Uuaca  del  8ol,  had 
fallen  into  disuse  before  the  Chimu 
period  with  its  wclbknown  black  pot- 
tcrr.  and  likewise  before  the  period 
of  the  Incas. 

Tiahuanaco. — Fxcavationa  oonducted 
by  Dr.  Otto  Buchtien.  director  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Bolivia,  have 
been  particularly  fruitful.  He  began 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
cemetery,  and  at  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  three  metres  found  quantities 
of  pre-Inca  pottery,  of  which  many 
articles  were  in  a  perfieet  state  of 
preservation.  Among  the  yases  worthy 
of  special  mention  are  cups  of  classic 
form  on  Mliich  the  colors  have  re- 
tained their  pristine  brilliancy.  The 
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divorsity  of  Moonrmphic  or  Dicto- 
graph ii-  si^Mis  on  tli(><c  vnws  calls  for 
speciul  8iuUy,  as  do  those  on  the 
nuineroufl  broken  flagstones.  Among 
the  small  object -i  is  a  Ininian  fiprtirine 
in  silver  wljicli  a[.;iar("iitly  illustrates 
the  style  of  clothing  worn  during  that 
epoch.  Human  crania,  showing  va- 
rintis  fnrms  of  artificial  deformation, 
were  gathered. 

Julius  Nestler  contributes  an  im- 
portant paper  on  Tiahuanaeo  {Mitt, 
d.  k.  k.  Grofjr.  Gca.  in  IVien,  LVF. 
1913),  ba»^f<l  on  his  reornt  invp-jti^a- 
tions.  He  has  discovered  a  fra^rinent 
of  a  second  great  gateway  sculptured 
in  a  manner  simitar  to  thiit  of  the 
"sun-door."  the  latter  concetled  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ancient 
monuments  in  all  South  America. 
Tlie.«c  (H>?coveric8  are  partictilnrly 
timely  in  view  of  the  forthcominj^ 
nineteenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists,  which  will  hold  a  ses- 
pion  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  to  follow  the 
principal  Re<5sjon,  which  will  be  held 
Oct.  5-10,  1914,  in  the  new  National 
Museum  in  Washington. 

Lesser  Antilles. — For  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  memoir  on  the  Cttltiire  Ffis- 
tory  of  the  Aborifiinca  of  the  Lesser 
AnHUes,  an  expedition  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Kthnolopy  and  George  0.  TIcye,  of  New 
York,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Fewkes, 
who  visited  Trinidad,  *6arhadoe,  St. 
Vincent,  and  other  islands  of  the  We-^t 
Indies,  whcro  he  made  extcn<«ive  ex- 
cavations of  sliell-lieaps,  particularly 
in  Trinidad  and  St  Vincent,  yielding 
very  interesting  collections  of  pottery 
and  other  obiects.  Dr.  Fewkes  al*;n 
carried  on  areheolo^ic  studies  which 
proved  to  be  esj>cciftlly  important  in 
throwing  li«iht  on  the  material  cnlturo 
of  the  former  abori?iine<5  of  the  coast 
adjacent  to  South  America. 

Museum  and  Other  Expedftiom.— 
The  most  important  rvr-nt  of  the  year 
ini3  for  the  Dipartmcnt  of  Anthro- 
pology' of  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago, 
was  the  return  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Lewis 
from  a  four  years'  expedition  among 
til  Melanesian  Islands  of  the  South 
J'acific.  Dr.  Lewis  visited  dozens  of 
villages  in  German,  English,  and 
Dutch  New  Guinea  and  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Ireland.  New  Britain, 
thf  Solomons.  New  Hebrides,  and  New 
Caledonia,  and  other  Untr  Jawwn 


islands  of  (hat  refjion.  The  rrmilts 
of  the  expedition  arc  npproximat4*ly 
20,000  specimens,  many  hitherto  un- 
known to  science,  and  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  ethnologic  dnta. 

The  resofirros  witiim  the  Mii^r>iim 
liave  been  directed  largely  toward 
pushing  to  completion  the  install ati<m 
of  the  Philippine  ami  Chinese  collec- 
tions. Tiie  vast  Pliilippine  eollcctions 
arc  now  completely  ioiitalled,  occupy- 
ing more  than  150  cases  and  covering 
prnefieany  every  wild  triho  of  the 
Inlands  from  the  extreme  nnrtlx  to  the 
extreme  south.  Tlie  Cliinese  eollt-o- 
tions  secured  by  Dr.  Berthold  Laufer 
as  a  result  of  a  three  ypus'  cxpef^i- 
tion  in  the  interior  of  China  have  prac- 
tically all  been  installed.  This  collec- 
tion already  occupies  seven  halls,  and 
the  Tihetan  cn11f"f<(ions  made  durin* 
the  same  expedition,  await inj?  in- 
stallation, will  require  at  least  three 
additional  halls.  Publications  keep 
pace  with  the  amassing  of  these  col- 
lections. Of  special  importance  is  Dr. 
Laufer's  Jade,  a  Studt^  in  ChincM 
ArchfToloptf  and  Religion  {FitXd  Jfiia 
of  \<!f.  Uisf.  Pullfi..  antlirop.  jier.  X, 
1012).  F'ly  Cooper  Cole's  Chinese  Pot- 
cr)f  in  the  Philippines  also  appeared 
in  1912  {ibid.,  Xn,  No.  1). 

The  University  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, has  sent  an  expedition  to  in%'e«»- 
tigate  the  tribes  living  in  the  more 
remote  head  waters  of  the  Amano 
tributaries.  The  expedition  has  been 
in  the  field  since  June  last,  and  is  no-T 
working  among  the  Carib  an5  Arawaic 
tribes  in  the  unexplored  region  be* 
t\A<fn  Brazil  and  British  Guiana. 
This  expedition,  which  is  under  the 
<Iirection  of  Dr.  Farabce,  will  remaia 
in  the  field  during  a  period  of  three 
years  and  will  make  ethnological 
studies  in  widely  sep:ir;i<p  di>tri^*t^. 
The  Museum  has  also  main  tinned  dur- 
ing the  last  year  an  expedition  among 
the  Tlnjjfohos  of  Southern  ATindanao  in 
tlie  I  Philippines,  making  ethnologicsl 
collections. 

Africa. — Und  Africa  Sprach  is  the 
title  of  a  projected  series  of  four 
volumes  giving  the  results  of  the  thir^ 
(1010*12)  of  the  German  expeditions 
into  tlie  African  interior,  under  the 
direction  of  Leo  Frobenius  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Hamburg  Musemn 
of  Kthnology.  Tlie  first  volume,  en- 
titled Avf  dm  *frMmmmn  der  A'/om* 
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9eh9ti  Atlantis,  deals  with  the  re* 
ligious,  social  and  political  life  of 
Y'onibaland,  ns  well  as  the  archoology 
of  the  country,  developing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  tne  theory  of  a 
coTtnoctlon  liotwccn  the  culture  of 
yon!l)n  'in  ]  t'lat  of  classic  antiquity. 

Paieoliihic  Art. — By  degrees  Paleo- 
lithic stations  are  being  Adisoovered. 
Tlie  largo  rock  shelter  of  Colombi&re, 
valley  of  the  Ain.  some  ?>0  miles  south- 
west of  Geneva,  is  an  example.  Known 
since  1875,  it  had  been  only  super- 
ficially explored.  The  important  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Lucicn  Mayet,  of  the 
University  of  Lyons,  and  M.  Jean 
Piasot,  of  Pondn,  date  from  Oetober, 
1913.  The  trench  they  dug  revealed 
in  section:    (1)  at  the  top,  neolithic; 

(2)  Magdalenian,  the  upper  portion 
of  which  with  the  neolithic  had  been 
disturbed    by    earlier  investigators; 

(3)  a  layer  rf  fine  cnnd  with  debris 
from  the  overhanging  rock,  one  metre 
thick,  in  which  no  relics  were  fbvnd, 
representing  a  long  period  of  non- 
habitation  by  man;  and  (41  nn  Au- 
rignacian  layer  with  fossil  remains 
of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros, 
reindeer,  and  horse.  Here  also  was  a 


workshop  left  by  Anrignactan  man, 

flint  tools,  nnd  r:iro  engravings  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  epoch. 

The  principal  find  is  a  large  frag- 
ment of  mammoth  bone  on  which  are 

engraved  human  fl;riires;  a  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body,  including  an 
outstretched  arm  and  hand ;  likewise 
a  figure  with  head  nnd  feet  missing, 
probably  a  fciiuilc.  Both  these  en- 
gravings are  in  profile,  the  view  easi- 
est to  master  by  a  primitive  artist 
working  in  outline.  Fairly  good  ex* 
amjiln.s  of  the  hnmnn  ff^rm  in  the 
round  and  in  relief  dating  back  to 
the  Aurignacian  epoch  are  already 
Icnown. 

Engraved  fifrure<^  are  rare,  nnd  so 
far  tlie  head  is  concerned  are  littlo 
more  than  caricatures.  The  example 
from  Colombidre  is  no  exception  in 
this  respect,  and.  curiously  enough, 
resembles  two  en^rraved  human  heads 
previously  reported,  one  from  the 
cavern  of  Font-de-Gaume  (Dordogne) 
and  the  other  from  the  Grotte  des 
F^es  (Gironde).  In  the  AuriL'nncifin 
layer  were  found  also  pebbles  witii  en- 
graved figures  of  the  bison,  Felis, 
horse,  and  wild  sheep. 


SOCIOLOGY 

llKUBEBT  N.  Sll£NTO:t 

The  Place  of  Sociology  among  the  I  were  the  principal  features  of  the  an- 
Sciences.— Sociology  is  growing  in'nual  meeting  of  the  American  Socio- 
favor  with  men  of  affairs,  practical  logical   Society    {Pub.    Am.  Sociol. 


men  of  various  professional  and  com- 
mercial pursuits.    Some  of  the  best 

newspaper^  in  tlie  country  are  regu- 
larly consulting  the  leading  sociol- 
ogists concerning  the  essentials  call- 
ing for  comment  in  every  serious  so- 
cial crisis.  ^Ten  on  the  bond  market 
and  men  in  political  careers  are  recog- 
nizing the  superiority  due  to  a  proper 
8ociol<^cal  equipment.  The  leading 
physicians  of  the  country  are  orgran- 
izin^  sociolo^'ical  societies,  and  the 
clergy  are  ambitious  to  learn  sound 
social  theory.  In  short,  sociology  is 
paining  recognition,  because  the  facts, 
the  generalizations,  the  processes,  tlie 


«oc.,  Vri).  Albion  W.  Small,  in  clos- 
ing  his  presidential  address,  said;  "In 

no  period  of  history  has  it  been  pos- 
sible for  the  social  scientist  to  per- 
forin more  fundamentally  construc- 
tive service  than  present  eonditions 

thrcuiL'hout  the  world  deinnnd."  G. 
Stanley  Hall  claimed  a  closer  relation 
between  sociologj'  and  psychology'  than 
either  has  as  yet  realiMd.  Paul 
Monroe  stated  that  educafion  as  a 
social  art  hns  become  an  entirely  new- 
process,  due  to  a  growing  percei»tion 
of  human  relationship!).  The  writing 
of  history,  according  to  Carl  Becker, 
is  destined  to  lari'or  u=i>fulness  and 


correlations,  and  the  laws  which  i  less  danger  of  running  into  a  barren 
the  science  by  careful  induction  has  seholasticism  because  of  its  relation 

formulated,  have  been  found  to  work,   to   the  social    sciences.    Charles  K. 

The  innuence  of  sociology  upon  |  ^ferriam  spoke  of  the  large  amounts 
other  sciences  and  their  recognition  i  of  rational  social  legislation,  which, 

ol  the  contributions  of  the  sociologists  I  based  on  the  soientifle  stud^  ol  so* 
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ciety  in  equilibrium,  niijjlit  aid  in 
avoiding  social  revolution  by  grad- 
ually bringing  about  the  essentUl  so- 
cial o]iaTi2^o^  aihl  adjuBtments.  Firrinn 
N.  Patten  admitted  that  the  neglect 
of  the  social  ideaa  upon  which  its 
theoriM  rested  had  been  hitherto  a 
weakness  of  economics.  Ivn-ron  Pound 
and  Eldon  R.  James  demonstrated  the 
need  on  the  part  of  a  lawyer  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  social  processes,  re- 
lation*?, and  con'ini  ns.  Francis  G. 
Peabody  discussed  the  socialization  of 
religion  due  to  the  clearer  ideas  of 
social  relationships  and  the  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  social  conditions 
^'cre  in  a  large  part  artificial  and 
demanded  for  their  proper  adjustment 
more  than  a  laissez-faire  poli^  on  the 

part  of  *;}\n  rinirr'v 

The  Inductive  Method.— The  induc- 
tive method  has  continued  to  be  em- 
phasized, especially  in  the  eastern  see* 
tioiis  of  the  United  States.  T^'niform 
schedules  of  observation^,  ciiecking  up 
present  social  theories  and  attempt- 
ing to  discover  new  social  re/^ularities. 
as^'oeiai  ion*?,  or  law«<,  are  being  used 
simultaneously  in  several  of  the  uni- 
yersities  and  colleges  in  order  to  ob- 
tain aggregate  results  wliich  will  have 
a  significant  value.  Warren  II.  Wil- 
son, Superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Church  and  Country  Life  of  the 
Board  of  Tlome  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Clmrcli.  has  made  a  scries 
of  elaborate  inductive  studies  of  rural 
social  conditions  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Marvland. 
The  effort,  made  definitely  to  deter- 
mine all  of  the  social  facts  and  forces 
by  a  careful  tabulation  of  the  condi- 
tions and  phenomena,  has  furnished 
us  with  a  most  excellent  scientific  so- 
ciological study  of  rural  social  life. 
The  most  recent  of  these  survcyn  has 
been  incorporated  into  a  bulletin  of 
tlie  I*.  S.  Pwirenu  of  Education.  Two 
rural  communities  of  considerable  size 
have  been  assigned  to  the  hoard  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  Wilson,  for  ex- 
perimentation and  further  inductive 
study. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  method- 
ology has  been  made  b%'  Al,  Kauf- 
mnnn  in  liij*  recent  Thcoria  und 
Mdhofhn  dcr  Statistik.  The  first  part 
of  this  manual  is  devoted  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  theoretical  foundation  of 
the  statistical  method,  and  the  second 


'  part  to  the  practicum.  A  new  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  E.  L.  Thom- 
dilce^s  Mental  and  Social  Measure- 
mcnts  contributes  further  methods  of 
measurinp"  social  groups. 

Demography. — Demography  is  th« 
title  of  Volume  IX  of  the  Trane^ 
(ions  of  the  Fifteenth  International 
Conference  on  Hygiene  and  Demogra- 
phy. The  major  part  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  vital  atatis* 
tic;^,  to  their  development  during  the 
la?t  decade  in  the  United  States,  to 
measures  needed  for  the  immediate 
future,  to  the  present  condition  of 
irunicipal  vital  statistics  in  various 
countries,  and  to  special  problems, 
such  as  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
tality from  special  causes.  The  vol- 
ume also  presents  careful  stiidies  of 
the  relation  of  rural  and  urban  pop- 
ulations, as  shown  by  the  census  in 
the  United  States  and  CanadA,  to  the 
problems  of  public  health,  the  present 
condition  of  criminal  statistics  in  tlie 
United  States  and  European  coun- 
tries, statistics  of  pauperism,  an  in- 
ternational statistical  examination  of 
women  in  industrial  life,  as  well  as 
more  intensive  and  limited  studies  of 
small  communities.  The  essentials  for 
a  sociological  study  of  the  family, 
marriage  and  divorce,  are  in  the 
papers  which  appear  on  the  chapter 
on  "American  Statistics  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce"  and  in  the  chapter  OB 
"Eugenics  and  Demography." 

Teaching. — Two  developments  in  thi 
teaching  of  sociology  have  made  un* 
u^ual  progress  during  the  past  year. 
The  first  is  the  introduction  of  so- 
ciology as  an  undergraduate  study. 
The  increasing  demands  for  at  leut 
the  elements  of  sociology  have  caused 
its  addition  to  the  department  of  so- 
cial science  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  eoUeges  and  university  ex* 
tension  courses,  and  this  the  more  so 
because  of  the  demonstration  of  its 
previous  successful  introduction  into 
colleges  of  high  standing.  Founda- 
tion work  in  ^nriology  is  now  being 
taught  in  some  of  the  best  high  schools 
and  academies  irith  gratifying  re* 
suits,  and  its  more  general  introduc- 
tion will  probably  be  in  proporti  n  to 
the  degree  in  which  teachers  receive 
special  preparation  for  such  instrue* 
tion  while  in  preparatory  training  at 
normal  whools  and  coUcges.  FnL 
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John  M.  Gillette  has  discussed  this 
process  in  an  article,  "Sociology  as 
High  School  Subject"  (Educational 
Review,  XLV,  BlUreh,  1913).  The 
second  development  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  sooiologj'  into  the  curriculum 
of  even  the  more  conservative  theo- 
logical seminaries.  A  social,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  sociological  point  of 
view,  is  more  and  more  required  by 
the  various  churches  from  all  of  their 
candidates  lor  the  ministry,  and  a 
new  social  catechism,  based  on  the  in- 
ductions of  sociology,  is  rapidly  being 
formulated. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Josef 
Schumpeter,  of  the  University  of 
Grntz.  is  the  first  Austrian  sociolopfist 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  this 
country.  Professor  Schumpeter  lec- 
tures durin*?  the  season  of  1013-14  at 
Columbia  University  on  the  "Problem 
of  Social  Classes."  Discussing  first 
the  origin  and  nature  of  social  classes. 
Ilia  course  deals  with  the  psychical 
puporstructure  of  the  fact  of  class  dis- 
tinction and  with  its  various  political 
and  social  aspects. 

NecioIog:y.  —  Sociology  suffered  a 
very  real  loss  in  tlie  donth  of  T>cstor 
Frank  Word  on  April  18.  Tributes  to 
him,  the  first  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society,  appear  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Journal  of  that 
Society.    An  appreciation  by  £•  A. 


Koss  appeared  in  the  Popular  Soimioe 
Monthly  for  July. 

BlBUOOBAFHT 

Chapin.  F.  S. — Social  EvolutUm.  (New 
York.  Century  Co..  1913.)^^  smali 
book  adapted  for  use  as  a  college  text 

In  ethnic  social  origins. 

Clevklam>,  F.  a. — urpanizcd  Demoo- 
racy.  (.New  York,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co..  1013.)— A  study  of  the  evola- 
tioa  of  the  means  devised  by  organ- 
ised society  to  make  effeetlre  Its  will 
concerning  Its  government. 

K.m:fmann.  A1. — Thcoric  und  Methoden 
dcr  t<tiiti.stik-.  (Tubingen,  1913.) — A 
very  compleic-'  manual  and  prai'tlnim. 

Puhlicationa  of  the  Atnoicun  iiuciolofti- 
cal  Society:  Vol.  VII:  Tht  Conoep' 
iion»  of  Human  tntemJaUona  as  a 
Variant  of  Social  Theoni.  (Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  191.1.  > 

SiioTWEi.T..  J.  T. — The  rielif/ious  Revolu- 
tion of  Today.  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mlllliu  Co..  191.1.)— A  discussion  of 
the  primary  stimuli  of  religious  so- 
cial csnsatloD. 

Thorndikb.  R.  L. — Theory  of  Mental 
and  Social  Mcanurementt.  (New 
York.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Unl- 
vor^lty.  1913.) — Much  valuable  ma- 
terial on  tbe  measnrement  of  social 
groups. 

Transactions  of  the  Fifteenth  Inter' 
national  ConoretB  on  Uyoiene  and 
Demopraphv;  Vol.  TX:  Drmoffraphw. 
(Washington.  Oovernment  Printing  Of- 
fice, 191.t.  > — Valuable  as  a  source 
Itook  of  s(»ci<i|og|«-al  data  and  as  a 
dixciisslon  of  practical  statistical 
iiif't  hod^J. 

Wir  soN.  w.  n. — The  Evolution  of  the 
Country  Oommunttv.  (Washington, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  inia.  i  — 
A  careful  Inductive  survey  of  rural 
sociological  conditions. 


ECONOMICS 
H£MBY  W.  Fabnam 


Tariff  and  Income  Tax.— Any  at- 
tempt to  Rtmimarizc  in  a  few  papfcs 
the  economic  work  of  tlie  year  must 
necessarily  be  fragmentary  and  reflect 
more  or  less  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mitlior.  In  a  small  book,  publi.shed 
early  in  the  year  {The  Economic 
Utilization  of  History,  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press),  the  present  writer  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  hi.story  mipht 
well  be  considered  by  the  economi.st 
a.s  a  series  of  experiments,  the  de- 
tailed study  of  which  would  well  re- 
ward bis  cfTorfs.  To  thosc  who  take 
this  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  events  of  the  year  was  the 
adoption  by  Conp^ress  of  the  new  tariff 
and  of  its  twin  brother,  the  income 
fax  (spp  also  T,  American  History; 
and  XIV,  Public  Finance).  The  Uriff 
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law  is  interesting  to  the  eoonomitt, 

because  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
resulted  in  part  at  least  from  the 
teachings  of  economists  during  the 
past  40  years  or  more.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Arthur  Tdttham  Perry,  Will- 
iam Graham  Sumner,  and  D:ivi(1  A. 
Wells,  economists  as  a  class,  whether 
or  not  they  have  embraced  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  have  stood  for 
a  material  reduction  in  our  tariff. 
Few  have  advocated  the  theory  of 
protection,  and  still  fewer,  if  any,nave 
been  willing  to  defend  the  extremely 
hiffh  rates  which,  in  spite  of  platform 
promises,  Con;?ress  seemed  unwilling 
to  reduce.  At  last  the  Republican 
party  hit  upon  a  theory  which,  while 
maintaining  intact  the  doctrine  of 
Iirotection,  opened  the  way  for  a  re- 
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duction  in  rates.  This  was  the  doc- 
trine of  »  ''scientific  tariff,"  based 
upon  the  carefully  ascertained  differ- 
ence between  tlic  ro-t  of  ])rofhiPtion 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Its 
ralitttion  was  entrasted  to  President 
Taft's  Tariff  Commission.  The  val- 
uaMo  and  extensive  atatisitifn)  Tnato- 
rial  gathered  by  this  Commission  was 
not  utilised  by  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
grees,  Vnt  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Sixty-third,  thourrh  they  op- 
posed the  Commibsion,  were  neverthe- 
less willing  to  profit  by  its  work. 
Thus,  under  the  theory  of  tlie  "com- 
petitive tariff,"  80  adjusted  as  to  give 
the  consumer  the  benefit  of  foreign 
eompetition,  they  applied  a  doctrine 
not  so  very  different  from  the  HcpuL- 
lican  theory  of  "scientific  tariff."  The 
result  has  been,  not  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only,  but  yet  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  more  important  schedules, 
pnrticularly  textiles  and  metals,  and 
euch  important  additions  to  the  free 
list  as  wool,  sugar,  steel  rails,  and 
hnnber.  Tlio  new  law  thus  marks  a 
tinning  point  in  our  tariff  history, 
and  a  careful  observation  of  its  ef- 
fect on  prices,  on  domestic  industries 
and  on  foreif^n  trade  should  yield  val- 
uable results  to  the  economist. 

General  Works.  —  American  econo- 
mists have  published  comparatively 
little  dui  int;  the  past  year  in  the  way 
of  pure  theory  or  general  treatises. 
I'rof.  Henry  R.  Seager  has,  however, 
Issued  a  fourth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  of  his  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics, originally  published  in  1004 
(Holt).  In  this  edition  especial  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  subjects  of 
social  insuraneo.  socialism,  etc.,  which 
have  been  growing  in  public  interest 
within  the  last  ten  years.  An  interest- 
ing novelty  in  the  line  of  economic 
teaching  is  presented  in  the  book  is- 
sued b^'  Leon  C.  ^larsluill.  Chester 
W.  Wright,  and  James  A.  Field,  three 
members  of  the  economio  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  under  the 
title  Matcrinh  for  the  Study  of  Ele- 
mentary Economics  (University  of 
Chicago  Press).  This  book  contains  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  standard 
works,  presenting  "not  30  mnrh  au- 
thoritative formulations  of  economic 
laws  as  concrete  cases  of  material  em- 
bodying such  laws."  Not  only  is  this 
oolleetion  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
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inductive  study  of  rconomics,  but  the 
book  itself  is  tlie  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  inductive  method,  sinee^ 
in  the  selection  of  the  material,  the 
editors  have  been  guided  by  actual 
class-room  experience. 

Immigration.— The  general  inteiert 
in  tlie  problems  arising  in  connecti<Ml 
with  our  foreign  population  is  seen  in 
the  41  volumes  of  the  Immigration 
Gbmraisston,  abstraeta  of  which  ap- 
peared nome  time  ago,  as  well  as  m 
the  publication  of  several  books,  such 
as  Frederick  J.  Haskin'a  The  Immi- 
grant (Bevell),  Frank  J.  Warned  Th$ 
Immifjrant  Invasion,  and  Henry  Pratt 
Fairehild's  Ttnmifjrntion.  Though  the 
title  of  Professor  Fairehild's  book  is 
general,  and  though  it  contains  in  ita 
intro<luetorT  part  a  survey  of  the 
world  cau'^es  which  lead  to  immigra- 
tion, it  deals  mainly  with  the  United 
States,  surveying  the  history  of  im- 
migration and  of  legislation  regard- 
ing it,  and  di.'^cus??ing  the  more  im- 
portant questions  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Labor.— Among  books  dealing  with 
labor  problems  mention  may  be  made 
of  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck'  s  Women 
tn  the  Bookbinding  Trade  (New  York, 
Survey  Associates),  and  Theodore  W. 
(;  locker's  Government  of  Arnrrican 
Trade  Unionn  (Johns  Hopkins  Press). 
James  H.  Boyd's  ekborate  treatise  ia 
two  volumes  on  the  laws  of  compensa- 
tion for  workmen  (Bobbs-Mrn  111 ), 
thouglt  not  written  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  economist, 
contains  a  full  account  of  our  state 
legislation  do^\Ti  to  the  time  of  pub- 
lication. Unfortunately  for  the  pub- 
lishers, the  activity  of  our  legislatures 
prevents  all  books  of  this  kind  from 
remaining  for  any  con«?iderablo  time 
up  to  date.  During  the  past  vear  the 
number  of  states  having  some  form 
of  indemnity  for  accidents  has  In- 
creased f)om  10  to  22,  and  anyone 
who  would  keep  himself  posted  on 
this  and  kindred  topics  must  go  to 
such  publications  as  the  Revieto  of 
Lahor  Legislation,  published  quar- 
terly by  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  or  the  Survey,  pub- 
lisbcl  weekly. 

Business  Cycles  and  the  Currency. 
— An  excellent  example  of  the  induc- 
tive method  is  seen  in  Prof.  Wesl«>y 
C.  Mitchell's  large  quarto  volume  on 
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Hushes!^  <^i/fjr:-  (T'nivorslty  of  Cali- 
fornia Tress).   The  rhythmical  nature 
of  modem  business  has  long  been  fa* 
sniliar  to  economists  and  many  theo- 
ries have  been  propounded  to  account 
for  it.    The  diatin^^nishing  feature  of 
Professor  Mitchell's  work  is  that  by 
studying  intensively  a  limited  time 
(for  the  book  only  deals  with  the 
period  since  1S90)  but  a  large  area, 
the  author  marshals  a  vast  amount 
of  statistieal  material  to  show  why 
each  phase  of  the  cycle,  prosperity — 
depression — crisis — prosperity,  incvi 
tably  "breeds'*  its  successor.  While 
this  rhythm  seems  to  be  nniTersal,  it 
differs  much  in  severity  according  to 
the  country.   In  the  United  St.ites  the 
crisis  degenerates  into  a  panic  much 
more  readily  than  in  England,  Wanee, 
or  Germany.   This,  according  to  Pto 
fessor  Mitchell,  is  due  to  difTcrences 
in  banking  organization  and  prac- 
tices.  Hence  great  interest  attaches 
to  the  proposition  to  refonn  our 
hanking  and  curreney  system.   A  no- 
table contribution  to  this  topic  has 
been  made  by  former  Repres^tativc 
Charles  N.  Fowler,  who  nas  Speeial- 
ized  on  this  subject  for  years,  and 
whose  legislative  activity  on  behalf 
of  banking  reform  is  well  known,  in 
Sewntrcn  Talks  on  the  Banking  Ques- 
tion (Klizabotli.  N.  J.,  Financial  Re- 
form rublitihing  Co.).   A  cognate  sub- 
ject is  treated  by  Professor  James 
K.  Hagerty  in  his  MereaiUile  Credit 
(Holt).    T1ii-^       nn  intensive  study 
of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  mod- 
em credit,  preceded  by  a  short  sketch 
of  the  history  of  credit  in  general, 
and  followed  by  a  study  of  bank- 
ru]>tcy    legislation   in   the  United 
States. 

The  Cost  of  Living.— The  subject 

of  the  currency  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  prices,  \vapc<*.  and  the 
cost  of  living.  Indeed,  according  to 
Prof.  Irving  Pisher,  whose  Pureha9ing 
Power  of  Moftey,  originally  issued  in 
1911,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
second  and  revised  edition  (Macmil- 
Ian),  the  changes  in  the  volume  and 
rapidity  of  circulation  of  money  are 
the  most  important  elements  in  price 
changes.  Professor  Fisher  has  de- 
mised an  ingenious  plan  for  stabilizing 
our  measure  of  value  by  substituting 
for  a  dollar  of  fixed  weight,  but  vaiy- 
Ing  purchasing  power,  what  would  be 
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virtually  a  dollar  of  varying  wei^rht 
but  fixed  purchasing  power.  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  on  this 
subject,  one  of  the  most  recent  of 

which  appeared  in  the  September 
number  of  thf^  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national^ institute  of  Statiaties.  In 
eoOperatioa  with  a  number  of  other 
economists,  in  the  T'nited  States  and 
abroad,  he  is  trying  to  brinff  a^o^lt 
an  international  conference  ou  the 
high  cost  of  liviii^'. 

Public  Finance.— The  studeni  of 
taxation  will  welcome  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman*8 
f^ssays  on  Taxation  (MacmillanK 
This  authoritative  book,  which  began 
with  13  chapters,  has  now  grown  to 
a  volume  of  21  chapters  and  has 
almost  doubled  in  size.  Frederick  A. 
Wood's  Finance*  of  Vermmt  (Long- 
mans) is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  of 
state  finances  prepared  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Prof.  Henry  B. 
Gardner  for  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  as  is  also  W.  C.  Fank- 
hauser's  Financial  Hist  on/  of  CnH- 
fornia  (University  of  '  California 
Publications  in  Economics,  Vol.  8). 

Corporations.~Dr.  S.  J.  Buck's 
Grangtr  Movement  (Harvard  T'niver- 
sity  Press),  thoush  it  covers  but  a 
single  decade  of  history,  deals  with 
efforts  to  fix  minimum  rates  for  rail- 
roads which  have  had  fnr  r.  achinjr  con- 
sequences. At  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment the  "granger  legislation"  pro- 
duced comparatively  little  effect,  and 
was  considered  fo  he  worse  than  fiil  Ha 
by  many  economists,  but  it  has  never- 
theless established  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  a 
business  which  is  public  in  its  nature. 
A  more  general  discussion  of  tlie  im- 
portant eeonomio  railroad  problems 
of  the  day  will  be  found  in  Dr.  A.  M. 
Sakolski's  American  Railroad  Eco- 
nomics (Macmillan).  Prof.  Lewis 
H.  Haney's  Bu9ines9  Organization 
and  Combination  (Maemillan)  is,  in 
the  main,  a  description  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  business  organization  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States  with 
particular  attention  to  the  eorpora- 
tir  n.  This  the  author  would  retain, 
but  make  more  useful  by  requiring 
greater  publicity  and  by  *  preventing 
clashes  of  interest,  both  within  the 
cnrjioration  and  betwswi  the  eorpo- 
ration  and  the  public. 
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Oenerai— Important  among  the  dis- 
cussions of  fundanu'iital  principk's  is 
K.  L.  Thormlikc's  article,  "liU'a- 
JMotor  Action"  {Psych.  Rev.,  March, 
1913).  He  contends,  contrary  to  the 
theories  of  James.  Washburn  and 
others,  that  it  is  false  that  an  idea 
tends  to  produce  the  act  which  is  like 
it.  Acoording  to  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  Psycholopjicnl  Association,  a  large 
majority  agree  with  hi»  views.  The 
relation  of  psycholopj'  to  philosophy 
is  at  present  a  most  vital  problem 
both  from  the  practieal  side  of  the 
relation  of  the  departments  in  the 
eoUcges  and  from  the  deeper  theoretic 
cal  significance.  K.  ]\r.  0;,'den,  in 
"The  Relation  of  Psychology  to 
Philosophy  and  Education"  {ibid., 
May,  1913),  presents  examples  from 
the  examination  of  the  higher  thoiigfat 
processes  to  show  tlie  advantages  of 
a  closer  union  between  psychology  on 
the  one  side  and  philosophy  andedu- 
cation  on  the  other.  The  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Phih)sophical  ami  Psycho- 
logical Association  at  Yale  in  De- 
cember had  this  same  problem  as  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion.  Tlie  be- 
haviorists  movement  is  emphasizing 
more  and  more  the  close  connection 
between  psychology  and  the  natural 
sciences.  A  recent  important  work 
is  M.  Parmelee's  Science  of  Human 
Behavior;  liiological  and  Psifchologi- 
cal  Foundations  ( MacMillan's) .  which 
discusses  physico-chemical  beliavior, 
behavior  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
evolution  of  animal  behavior,  and  the 
principl* of  human  behavior. 

Paychological  Methods. — The  oppo- 
sition to  the  introspective  method  re- 
ferred to  last  year  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  689)  continues  with  the  same 
viL'or.  J.  B.  Watson,  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  this  movement  in  America, 
defends  his  position  In  an  article, 
Tfeychology  as  the  BehaTiorisi  Views 


It"  {Psych,  Rev.,  March,  1918).  He 
says  psychology  needs  introepectioa 
as  little  as  do  the  sciences  of  chem- 
istry and  physics.  For  example,  a 
registration  of  the  speech  mechanism 
will  probably  give  us  all  we  need  to 
know  about  the  thought  processes. 
He  adds  that  it  would  be  better  if 
subjects  were  dumb  and  experimenters 
deaf.  IV r.  W,  Calkins  severely  criti- 
cizes Watson's  position  in  "Psychol- 
og^v  and  the  Behaviorist"  {Psych. 
Bull,  July,  1913).  J.  R.  Angell.  in 
his  article  "Behavior  as  a  Category 
of  Psychology"  (Psych.  Rev.,  July, 
1U13),  is  much  less  radical  in  his 
views  than  Watson.  Although  he 
says,  want  to  see  just  how  ideas 
and  feelings  embody  themselves  in 
action,"  yet  he  admits  that  "what 
happens  between  the  time  a  stimulus 
affects  a  peripheral  organ  and  the 
later  time  at  which  some  reaction  is 
made  we  can  often  only  judge  with 
approximate  aeeuracy  nrovided  the 
individual  concerned  tells  us  what 
has  passed  in  his  mind  during  the 
interim."  Among  the  introspection- 
ista  themselves  there  is  discussion  as 
to  method.  E.  B.  Titchner.  in  "The 
Method  of  Examination"  (.4m.  Jour, 
of  Psych.,  July,  1913),  criticizes  the 
method  of  the  WUrzburg  School  in 
experimenting  on  the  thought  proc- 
esses as  aHording  neither  sufTicient 
objective  check  nor  opportunity  of 
repetition,  and  advocates  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  N.  Ach.  which  em* 
ploys  systematic  introspection. 

Experimental  Human  Pssrcholosy.-^ 
To  begin  with  investigations  on  the 
sensory  processes,  there  is  a  paper  on 
"The  Sensory  Threshold  for  Faradic 
Stimulation  in  Man,"  by  E.  O.  Ifiar* 
tin.  E.  L.  Porter  and  L.  B.  Rice 
(/'.sf/c/i.  Rev.,  May.  1013).  which  de- 
.scribes  an  accurate  method  for  ob- 
taining  very  constant  msaaurcmenti 
of  threshold  for  faradic  eonrant.  8.L 
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Franz,  in  n  paper  on  "The  Accuracy 
of  Localization  of  Touch  Stimuli  on 
DifTcront    Bodily    Sc^mients*'    ( ibid., 
March,  1913),  shows  tliat  light  touch 
is    more    accurately    located  than 
heavier  pressure.    C.  E.  Fcrree  states 
in  "Tlie  Fluctuation  of  Liminal  Visual 
i^timuli  of  Point  Area'   (Am.  Jour, 
of  Psych.,  July,  1913)  that  the  fluc- 
tuation of  liminal  visual  stimuli  is 
due  to  adaptation  and  rrrovcry  of  the 
eye  and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  to 
accommodation  of  that  organ.  Among 
tlie  studios  of  the  higher  mental  proc- 
esses,  R,   Dodjxos's    paper,  "Mental 
Work,  A  Study  in  P>^\ cho  Dyn:irnie<4'' 
(PsycK  Rev.,  Jan.,  11)13),  is  a  model 
treatise  from  a  bebaviorist  point  of 
view.    It  ha.s  boon  found  tiiat  in  rnlo- 
riraetcr  tests  the  pulse  rato  »s  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  metabolism. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  latter  is  direct- 
ly related  to  tlie  amount  of  mental 
work.    Therefore  Dodpre  has  measured 
this  amount  by  the  pulse  rate,  lie 
shows  that  the' pulse  of  students  dur« 
\r\<i;  examination  is  more  rapid  during 
tlie  first  part  of  the  period,  wlien,  as 
some  assert,  most  of  the  mental  work 
Is  performed.  Most  of  the  investiga- 
tions on  (he  higher  processes  continue 
to  employ  more  or  less  introspection. 
R,    Pmtner    mainta-ins,    in  "Inner 
Speech  During  Silent  Reading"  {ibid., 
^larch,  1913),  that  articulation  dur- 
in;^  reading  is  a  habit  but  not  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding.  VV.  B.  IMlls- 
tury  affirms,  in  the  ''Fluctuation  of 
Attention  and  the  Refactory  Period" 
(Jour,  of  Phil.,  P.<iurh.,  and  Frimfific 
Methods,  March,  1913),  that  the  short 
waves  of  attention  are  related  to  the 
latest  period  and  period  of  recovery 
of  the  sensory  neurons.    Several  trea- 
tises on  the  perception  of  rhythm  in- 
clude those  of  P.  F.  Swindle,  "On  the 
Inheritance  of  Rhvthm"   {Am.  Jour, 
of  P.ff/r/i..  April.  l!U:Vi,  .ind  of  r,  S. 
Kuckmich,  "The  Role  of  Kinajathesis 
in  the  Perception  of  Rhythm'*  {ibid., 
July,  1013).    H.  L.  Hollingsworth 
states,  in  "Judgment-^  of  Similarity 
and  PifTrronce"    ( Psijch.  Per.,  July, 
1913),  that  one  in  more  consistent 
when  judging  if  things  are  similar 
than  ii  they  are  different.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  investigations  on 
mental    efTioioncy.     F..    O.  Finken- 
binder,  in  the  "The  Curve  of  Forget- 
ting"  {Am,  Jour,  of  PajfcK,  Jan, 


1913 ) ,  shows  that  for  most  people  the 

morning  hours  are  the  best  for  learn- 
ing. K,  M.  Dallenbach,  in  *  Die  Re- 
lation of  Memory  Error  to  Time  In- 
terval" il'sych.  Rrv.,  July,  1913), 
states  that  the  certainty  of  the  ob-. 
server's  reply  is  in  direct  relation  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  answer.  F.  L. 
Wells,  in  "Practice  and  the  Work 
Curve"  {Am.  Jour.*  of  PsyeK,  Jan., 
191.3),  ealU  attention  to  t!ip  ever-in- 
creasing irnportance  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. G.  C.  Myers,  in  a  study 
in  "Incidental  Memory"  (Arch,  of 
Pfsi/ch..  Vch.,  191.1),  shows  what  a 
strong  factor  our  interest  is  in  re- 
membering details  of  even  familiar 
<  hjects.  These  results  are  of  value 

for  Inw  nit'l  prltira'*  i'''n. 

Comparative  Human  Psychology.— 
The  treatises  upon  child  psychology, 
upon  character  and  mental  groups, 
upon  heredity,  etc.,  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  Psychological  Bulletin  for 
Oct.  15,  1913,  gives  a  good  summary 
of  this  literature.  The  interest  in  folk 
psychology  seems  to  be  on  the  increase 
;'i  Arnerira.  J^timulatcd  by  the  visit  of 
Felix  Krtiger,  the  German  exchange 
professor.  In  his  article,  "Magical 
Factors  in  the  First  Development  ol 
Human  Lal»or"  iAm.  Jour,  of  Pi^tjch., 
April,  1913),  he  says:  "We  are  un- 
able to  understand  the  psychological 
continuity  of  human  development  to- 
war<l^  nn  individual  nnd  soeial  form 
of  life  without  genetically  taking  into 
account  the  magical  and  religious  re- 
action of  primitive  mind  upon  evwf 
impression,  experience,  and  to  every 
situation  of  vital  importance." 

Ahnonnal  Psychology. — The  in- 
fluence of  the  Freudian  method  of 
psycho-analysis  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases  and  the  explanation 
of  dreams  and  abnormal  condition  is 
as  noticeable  as  ever.  A  new  journal 
wliieh  has  just  appeared  is  the  I't^Jtrhn- 
analytic  Review;  a  Journal  Devoted 
io  an  Understanding  of  Human  Co»- 
duct,  edited  by  W.  A.  White  and  8.  E. 
Jelliffe.  Freud's  The  Interpretation 
nf  Dreams  (MacMillan's)  has  just 
been  translated  from  the  German. 
The  Journal  of  Ahnormdl  Psyehologj 
has  published  several  important  papers 
by  follo\v.  of  tlie  Freudian  prin- 
ciples, including  "A  Simple  Fobia," 
by  Ernest  Jones  (June-July),  and 
"How    Far    is    Environment  Re- 
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•ponsible  for  Delusions,"  l)y  E. 
L.  Southard  and  A.  W.  Stearns 
(June-July).  E.  G.  Boring  has  dis- 
euned  "Introspection  in  Dementia 
Precox"  {Atti.  Jour,  of  Psych.,  April. 
1913).  Mental  tests  continue  to  be 
used  on  defectives  with  good  results, 
although,  aa  F.  M.  Freeman  says 
(Psi/ch.  Bull.,  July,  1013).  "the  most 
widespread  attitude  towards  tests  is 
constructively  critical.  Tlicre  is  a 
belief  that  tests  are  good  for  some- 
tin  nf^,  but  that  careful  testinf]^  of  the 
testii  themselves  is  necessary  in  order 
to  detenDtne  the  limits  and  conditions 
of  their  usefulness."  H.  II.  Goddard, 
in  "Standard  Methods  for  giving  the 
Binet  Test'*  (IhiU.  So.  10,  Yincland 
Traininjg  Scliool),  has  cone  to  the 
oonclusion  that  only  trained  experi- 
menters are  capnbln  of  getting  relia- 
ble results  in  the  Binet  tests.  (See 
also  XV If  Th«  Laboratory  in  Social 
Research.) 

Animal  Psychology. — As  in  the  past 
few  years,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  excellent  systematic  investigations 
which  may  be  grouped  under  the  two 
headings  of  sensation  and  perception, 
apd  instinct  and  learning,  processes. 
Under  the  ilrit  group  may  be  men- 


({huf.,  July  Aug.,  1913);  Ycrkea  has 
found  that  both  ihoge  character istica 
are  inherited.  J.  Shepherd  and 
F.  S.  Breed  have  described  tbe  peek- 
ing instinct  of  thn  chick  in  "Mntura- 
tion  and  Use  in  the  Development  of 
an  Instinct"  (ibid.,  July-Aug.,  1913). 
VV.  Craig's  article,  "The  S^ulatiea 
and  the  Inhibition  of  Ovulation  in 
Birds  and  Mammals"  {ibid..  ^fay- 
June,  1013),  throws  light  on  another 
instiaet  W.  a  Hunter  has  written 
a  monograph  on  "The  Delayed  Reac- 
tion in  Animals  and  Children"  (Be- 
havtor  Monographs,  Vol.  II,  No.  1). 
L.  W.  Sackett,  in  his  monograph  "The 
Canadian  Porcupine:  a  Study  of  the 
Learning  Process"  (ibid,.  No.  2), 
reports  investigations  of  the  porcu- 
pine in  learning  specific  reaction  ami 
in  discrimination.  S.  I.  Franz  re- 
ports, in  "Observations  of  the  Prefer  ♦ 
ential  Use  of  tbe  Bight  and  Left 
Hands  of  Monkeys"  {Jour,  of  Animal 
Behavior,  March-April,  1913),  that  of 
SIS.  monkeys  one  preferred  the  right 
hand  and  two  the  left  band.  K.  S. 
Lashley  and  J.  B.  Watson  report,  in 
"Notes  on  the  Development  of  a 
Young  Monkey"  {ibid.),  the  temporal 
sequence  in  the  development  of  aiieb 


tioned    IT.    C.    Stevens's    "Acquired   instincts  as  grasping,  sneezing,  motor 


Specific  Reaction  to  Color  in  Ore 
gonia  Grflcilia"  {Jour,  of  Animal  Be- 
havior, May-Jnne^  lOlS),  which  re- 
ports that  when  crabs  were  put  in 
aquaria  and  covered  with  clMrtront 
colored  glass  they  acquired  a  positive 
reaction  towards  tbe  particular  color 
ust  J.  J.  B.  .ir  l  M.  I.  Watson  have 
found,  in  "A  Study  of  iho  nespon-<^> 
of  Kodtfnts  to  Monochroinniic  Liglit" 
iihid^  Jan.-Feb.,  1013),  that  the  ro- 
dents rcspondtMl  only  to  (lifTcrent  in- 
tf  nsitics  of  monochromatic  light.  F. 
M.  Gregg  and  C.  A.  !McPheeters,  in  the 
"Behavior  of  Raccoons  to  a  Temporal 
Frrieg  of  ^firmiH"  (ihtl.,  Julv  Aug., 
1913),  afiirra  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate proof  of  Cole's  assumption  that 
raccoons  use  imngerj^  in  the  learning 
prnr.--p.  H.  C.  Bingham,  in  an  inves- 
tigation on  chicks  reported  in  *'8ize 
and  Form  Perception  in  Qallua  Do- 
meatUme'  (^.Iforeb-April,  1913), 
found  tbat  chicks  could  make  accu- 
rate 8176  discriminations.  In  the 
second  group  is  an  important  study 
by  R.  M.  Yerkeii  "The  Heredity  of 
niTagOMM  and  Wildnssa  in  Bats'* 


rospnnses  to  sound,  refles  grasping  of 

an  object,  etc. 
Applied  Psydiology.— In  educational 

paycliologj"  emphasis  continues  to  be 
laid  u])on  tlie  problem  of  grading  and 
of  measuring  elFiciency.  In  the  Jour- 
twl  of  Edurationnl  Pspohoioff^  are  W. 
Pyle's  "Standards  of  Mental  Effi- 
ciency** (Feb.,  1913)  and  M.  Calfee's 
''I'ollcge  Freshmen  and  Four  General 
Intelligcnee  T  L^"  (April,  1»1S».  I. 
R.  and  A.  J.  Rosanoff  have  made  ex- 
tensive tests  on  school  children  and 
have  found  a  definite  correlation  be- 
tween association  of  words  and  menta! 
capacity  ("A  Study  of  Association  in 
Cliildren,"  Paych.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1913). 
The  first  volume  of  E.  L.  Thomdike's 
Educational  Psychology,  entitled  Ths 
Original  Nature  of  Man  (Teachers' 
College),  and  P.  M.  Magnusson'a 
Psychology  as  Applied  to  BdueaHon 
(Uihrer,  Burdett  &  Co.)  bave  a^ 
pearnd.  P:^yc'!iolof;ncal  principles  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  to  all  forms  of 
practical  life.  J.  H.  Wigmore,  in 
PrinoSpleB  of  Judicial  Truth  a»  Oivm 
by  Lojiff,  P9ifehologjf  and  General  £«- 
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perimoB  (Little,  Brown  ft  Go.),  die- 1 
cuBses   narration,    memory,   motive, ' 
emotion,  bias,  habit,  etc.,  in  testi- 
monial and  eiremnetantial  efTidenoe. 
H.  MQnsterberg  has  shown  further 

Sjssibilities  of  the  practical  applica- 
on  of  psychology.  His  American 
Patriotism  (Moffatt,  Yard&  Co.)  con- 
teiiiB  an  essay  on  '*Plg^ehology  in  the 
Navy,"  which  was  delivered  as  an 
dress  before  the  Naval  War  College. 


I  In  "The  Mind  of  the  Juryman"  (OSm- 

I  furv  Mafj.,  Au^.,  1913)  Miinsterberg 
describes  a  series  of  tests  to  deter* 
mine  tiie  factors  influeneinff  the  final 
deeision  of  a  jury.  It  was  found  with 
mrn  that  it  was  the  argument  which 
changed  the  vote  and  not  the  know- 
ledge of  how  the  other  men  voted. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand  remained, 
in  general,  Tinmovcd  by  the  argument, 
and  were  more  susceptible  to  example. 


Raupb  Babioh  Fm 


General  Philosophy,  Metaphysics 
and  Theory  of  Knowledge.— With  tlie 

exception  of  the  interest  in  religion, 
which  will  be  di^cn^-pr!  below,  the 
two  interests  that  liave  been  most 
prominent  amon^  English-speaking 
philosophor^^  during  the  past  yrnr 
nave  been  the  elaborntion  and  criti- 
cism of  tlie  Bergsoiiiau  philosophy, 
nnd  tlie  controrer^  between  renusm 
nnd  ideal  i  rn. 

An  authorized  intcrjretation  of 
Bergson  by  the  weli-kiiown  radical 
Edouard  LeRoy  has  been  translated 
nnd  published  under  the  title,  A  New 
Philosophy:  Henri  lieryson.  An  au- 
thorized translation  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  M0taph!f9ic$  makes  virtually 
nil  of  Bcrirson's  worhs  nailable  in 
English.  Tlie  best  critical  articles  on 
his  philosophy  are  those  written  by 
A,  O.  I^vejoy  under  the  title  **Tlie 
Practical  Tendencies  of  Bergsonism" 
(Int.  ./our.  of  Htliir.s,  Ajiril  and  July, 
1913).  The  first  of  these  articles  is 
a  critique  of  Bergson'a  anti-intellec- 
tualism,  nnd  the  secor  1  an  iiittTcsting 
discussion  of  the  relations  between 
liergsonism  and  the  syndicalist  philos- 
ophy as  represented  by  M.  Sorel. 
C.o<ir':re  Santayana's  "Philosophy  of 
Henri  Bergson"  (in  his  Winds  of  Doc- 
trine) is  remarkable  for  the  felicity 
and  acuteness  of  its  characterization. 
F.  Til  illy 's  prr^idential  address,  "Ro- 
manticism and  Rationalism"  before 
the  American  i'iiilosophical  Associa- 
tion in  December,  1912,  and  since 
published  in  the  Phxlosophical  Review 
^Murrh,  191'^)  v,'!»'-'  IrtTLrely  devoted  to 
a  very  telling  arraignment  of  Berg- 
son as  a  romantieist. 

The  most  important  constructive 
statement  of  the  realistic  position  that 


has  appeared  during  the  year  is  con* 
tained  in  the  articles  of  the  English 

philosopher  S.  Alexnndcr,  entitled 
"Collective  Willing  and  Truth" 
{Mind,  Jan.  and  April,  1013).  He 
defines  truth  as  coherent  social  belief, 
a«?  goodness  is  coherence  of  wills  in 
society.  The  second  article  contains 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  rela* 
tion  between  truth  and  beauty.  The 
articles  are  *=iLnificant  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  large  admixture  of  pra^* 
matism  is  consistent  with  reaiistio 
first  principles.  W.  T.  Marvin,  in  his 
First  Book  in  Metaphysical  has  pre- 
sented the  American  ne%v  realism  in 
concise  textbook  form.  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  in  his  article  "The  Deception 
of  the  Senses"  (Jorir.  of  Philos.,  Jan. 
2.  1013),  has  contributed  to  the  realis- 
tic theory  of  perception.  G.  Fullerton, 
in  his  aitieles  on  'Percept  and  Object 
in  Common  Sense  and  in  Philosophy" 
(ihid.,  Jan.  30  and  March  13,  1913), 
has  appealed  to  common  sense  in  sup- 
port oi  a  realistic  view.  W.  B.  Pit- 
kin ("Time  and  the  Percept,"  ihi,!., 
June  6,  1013)  has  attempted  upon 
realistic  grounds  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  that  arise  in  eon- 
necticn  with  the  relation  nf  rnnl  nnd 
perceptual  time.  These  articles  illus- 
trate a  tendency  among  realists  to 
concentrate  attenttcm  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  perception.  Tlir  f^ri-man  real- 
i  .t  O.  Killpc,  well  known  to  English 
readers  through  his  earlier  books  and 
articles,  has  recently  published  a  sys* 
tematic  defense  of  rnnljsrn  under  tha 
title  Die  Rcalisierunfj.  which  is  no- 
table for  being  one  of  the  few  nigns 
of  an  interest  in  this  point  of  view  in 
the  native  land  of  idealism.    In  V.n^- 

lish-speaking  countried  realism  is  a^ 
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present  the  favorite  object  of  philo- 

fiophicnl  polemics,  provinp'  fhat  it  lias 
nt  least  succeeded  in  petting  a  licaring. 
Among  the  articles  of  this  class  that 
have  appeared  in  American  periodi* 
cals,  the  following  are  deserving  of 
Bpecial  mention:  J.  W.  Scott,  "Ideal- 
ism as  Tautology  or  Paradox"  {Philoa. 
Rev.,  Sept.,  1913),  a  defense  of  ideal- 
ism in  whicli  the  justice  of  much  of 
the  realistic  criticism  is  admitted; 
A.  0.  Lovejoy,  "Error  and  the  New 
Kcalism"  ((m,,  July,  1013 ),  and  "On 
Some  Novelties  of  the  New  Realism" 
{Jour,  of  Philoa.,  Jan.  16,  1913),  criti- 
cittns  of  realism  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  of  perception; 
M.  R.  Cohen,  "The  New  Realism" 
{ibid.,  April  10,  1013),  a  very  acute 
paper  written  in  a  spirit  of  fnnda- 
mental  agreement;  G.  A.  Tawney, 
"Methodological  Kf  ili^m,"  and  G.  P. 
Adams,  "Mind  as  Form  and  as  Ac- 
tivity" {PhitM,  Bev„  May,  1913),  the 
latter  a  defense  of  the  idealistic  view 
of  mind  as  incapable  of  l>P!n»  known 
as  an  object.  In  England  tne  most 
BotaUe  reply  of  idealism  to  its  realis- 
tic critics  was  the  Adamson  Lecture 
for  1913,  on  "The  Distinction  between 
Mind  and  its  Object,"  a  criticism  of 
the  position  of  o.  Alexander  and  of 
the  American  proup  of  realists  by  B. 
Bosanquet,  at  present  the  leading 
mind  of  the  idealistic  party.  G.  San- 
tayana's  notable  book  Wthdt  of  Doc- 
trine contains  an  elaborate  and  bril- 
liantly written  criticism  of  the  real- 
ism of  B.  Russell,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  conception  of  good. 
-Amnnp^  replies  of  reali^^ts  to  their 
critics,  one  should  mention  the  arti- 
cles of  VV.  B.  Pitkin  and  R.  B.  Perry 
(i/Smir.  of  PhiJoB,), 

Several  books  stand  apart  from  these 
more  prominent  controversial  topics, 
but  may  well  prove  in  the  end  to  be 
of  more  substantial  importance.  L.  J. 
TT«  ih].  T~nn'^  TJic  Fitursf!  of  the  En- 
vironment is  described  bv  its  sub-title 
as  "An  Inquiry  into  tne  Biological  )  corded 
Significance  of  the  Properties  of  Mat- 
ter." It  is  the  work  of  a  chemist  who 
happens  to  possess  both  acquaintance 
with  philosophical  issues  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  employ  his  scientific  compe- 
tence with  reference  to  them.  The 
thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  environ- 
ment is  adapted  to  life,  and  that  if 
the  principle  of  teleology  is  to  be  ar- 


gued  for  the  one,  it  may  equally  well 
be  nrf^ed  for  the  other.  L.  T.  Hob- 
house's  Development  and  Purpose,  al- 
thouf^h  written  by  a  philosopher,  is 
naturalistic  in  its  sympathies,  and 
opposed  to  the  traditional  idealism. 
All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  is 
the  author^s  conclusion  that  the 
course  of  nature  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  assumption  of  a  necessary 
progress,  determined  by  mind; 

St  hies.  —  The  most  noteworthy 
event  in  this  field  in  America  is  the 
Kt'lection  of  tlio  following  sulij' ct  for 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Association:  "The 
Problem  of  the  Relation  of  Existence 
and  Value,  incliK^Tirin'  their  relation 
both  as  facts  and  as  concepts,  and 
also  the  Relation  of  a  Theory  of  Ex- 
istence to  a  Theory  of  Value."  The 
discussion  of  this  problem  promise? 
to  ^ive  a  new  turn  to  the  idealistic- 
realistic  controversy,  as  the  crucial 
issues  involved  in  that  eontroverarf  all 
find  an  application  here.  At  the  same 
time  the  selection  of  this  topic  in- 
dicates a  growing  recognitfon  In 
America  of  the  independent  (general) 
importance  of  a  tlieory  of  value. 

The  past  year  has  also  witnessed  the 
organisation  of  a  permanent  asooeia- 
tion  to  be  called  the  Conference  on 
T^gal  and  Social  Pln'losopby.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  Conference  was 
held  in  New  Yorlc  in  April,  with  **The 
"Relation  of  Law  to  Social  Ends"  at 
the  topic  of  discussion.  .Am*^nT  the 
papers  presented,  some  of  whicii  have 
since  been  published,  were  the  follow^ 
inff:  "TTie  Philosophy  of  Law."  by 
Roscoe  Pound ;  "Tiie  Relation  be- 
tween Local  and  Political  Theory," 
l^  W.  W.  Willoughby;  "The  Concep- 
tion of  Social  Welfare."  by  Felix 
.\dler ;  "Tlie  Content  of  Social  Jus- 
tice," by  S.  X.  Patten,  and  "The 
Process  'of  Judicial  Legislatioo,"  Iflf 
^r.  p.  Cohen.  The  Conference  arose 
fmm  tlie  need  felt,  and  formally  re- 
by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools,  for  a  conscious 
philosophy  of  law.  Informal  inquiry 
disclosed  a  similar  interest  on  the 
part  of  moral  and  social  philosophers, 
and  this  new  organization  promises  to 
bring  about  a  stimulatimr  and  mu- 
tually helpful  contact  between  these 
two  groups  of  thinkers.  Other  impor- 
tant articles  aignifleasi  of  th«  sains 
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tendency  are  M.  R.  Cohen's  "Jiiris- 

prudence  as  a  Philosophical  Disci- 
pline" (Jour,  of  Philos.,  April  24, 
1913),  and  II.  A.  Overstreet's  "Philos- 
ophy and  our  L«gal  Situation"  (t'did., 
1.1..  27,  1013). 

The  question  of  the  teaching  of 
ethics  in  colleges  haa  received  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  year. 
The  subject  had  been  one  of  the  topics 
for  discussion  at  t^  V)12  meeting  of 
the  Western  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, and  a  paper  contributed  to  that 
discussion,  "The  Essentials  of  a  First 
Course  in  Ethics,"  by  G.  D.  Walcott, 
apjjearcd  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy 
at  the  opening  of  the  year.  More  rc- 
oently  O.  C.  Cox  has  published  in  the 
Fame  Journal  (Jure  10,  1013)  an 
article  entitled  "The  Case  Method  in 
the  Study  and  Tcncliing  of  Ethics," 
is  which  the  author  has  described  his 
attempt  to  use  in  (lie  tcachinjr  of 
ethics  the  "case  method''  of  teaching 
law,  for  some  time  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
The  student  collects  and  examines  t!ie 
actual  decisions  which  authorities  act- 
ing for  society  have  delivered  on 
moral  questions.  Those  who  have 
criticiz.ed  (his  plan,  ff>r  exnmple,  H.  A. 
Overatreet  and  T.  K.  Powell  (in  Jour, 
of  Philos.,  Aug.  14  and  28).  have 
acknowledged  its  suggestiveness  and 
the  etliicai  importance  of  the  material 
contained  in  lej^al  literature. 

The  only  important  book  of  the 
year  in  this  field  is  G.  E.  Moore's 
Ethics  (ITolt).  AUlioULdi  published 
in  the  Home  University  Library,  this 
book  is  by  no  means  a  mere  popular 
hand-boolc  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  re- 
statement in  a  more  «;trai'j]it forward 
and  effective  way  of  the  author's  pecu- 
liar views,  already  set  forth  in  his 
Prineipia  Bthica.  It  is  an  extremely 
original  defen'^e  of  the  thc^i';  that 
rightness  consists  in  the  causing  of 
an  objective,  intrinsic  good,  that  is 
indefinable  and  independent  of  pleas- 
ure or  desire.  Tlie  defeet  of  tlie  hook 
lies  in  the  author's  tendency  trdiously 
to  elaborate  points  whicli,  wliile  orig- 
inal and  more  often  than  not  true, 
are  nevertheless  obvious  and  sonie- 
timefl  even  trivial. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.— A  number 
of  important  books  in  this  Held  by 
both  American  and  Snglish  writers 
have  appeared.  George  Santayana's 


ITinds  of  DaeMne  contains  an  im* 

portant  discussion  of  "Modernism  and 
Christianity."  in  which  the  author 
takes  the  position  that  Modernism  is 
not  Christianity;  in  other  words,  that 
Christianity  consists  essentially  in 
the  orthodox  f;, ifh.  The  autlior  writes 
not  as  an  advocate  of  orthodoxy,  but 
rather  as  a  critic  of  liberalism  on  tho 
^Tound  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  retain 
the  name  without  the  sub'^tancc  of 
historical  Christianity.  Opposed  to 
this  view  is  a  volume  entitled  Founda- 
tions: A  Stad  'ucnt  of  Christian  Belief 
in  Terms  of  Modem  Thouqht,  by 
seven  O.\.ford  men.  Tlie  boolv  U  un  at- 
t(  n);)t  to  elaborate  an  interpretation 
of  Christianity  that  shall  be  in  agree- 
ment \vit!i  the  more  advanced  tlworie.*! 
of  tlieological,  piiiiosoph'ril  J'.ilili- 
cal  criticism,  and  yet  be  inspired  with 
a  positive  relipious  spirit. 

Three  important  ho<»kR  liavo  ap- 
peared that  deal  with  reli^Mous  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  uud  by  the 
method  of  philosoi)hy.  All  three 
writers  are  idealistic  in  their  funda- 
mental positions.  Watnon's  Jntcrprc 
falion  of  Religious  Experience  is  in- 
teresting for  its  criticism  of  recent 
tendencies.  siicl»  as  realism.  r^o-;an- 
quet's  Value  and  Dcstimj  of  the  In- 
dimdual,  compriHing  the  GifTord  Lec- 
tures given  at  Edinburgh  in  1912,  is 
the  sequel  to  tlie  authoi's  volume  on 
Individual  it  If  and  Value.  The  funda- 
mental principles  advanced  in  tho 
earlier  book  are  here  applied  to  tho 
genesis  and  ribitions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Especially  notable  are  the 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body*  and  the  author's  distinction  be- 
tween God  and  t1)e  Absolute,  tho 
former  belonging  to  tlie  world  of  ap- 
pearance, the  latter  being  the  ulti- 
mate reality.  Royce's  Problem  of 
Christ iain'tif  contains  the  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston,  and  afterwards  at  Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  on  the  Hibbert  Foun- 
dation. These  lectures  are  an  appHca- 
tinn  of  the  autiior's  "pliilosophy  of 
loyaltv"  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, religious  experience  is  in* 
terpreted  as  essentially  sociil.  The 
central  teachinci:''  of  Christianity  are, 
according  to  tlie  autlior,  the  universal 
spiritual  brotherhood  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  otherwise  lost  individual 
through  loyalty  to  this  brotherhood. 
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ANATOMY 
Q.  Casl  Hubse 


Oenoral  Sumy  of  ProgTMs^Tbe 

year  1913  has  Vron  one  of  p?nprnl 
progress  in  anatomy.  The  anatomi- 
cal laboratories  of  America  are  in 
«  fltage  of  tmasitioD.  In  the  great' 
majority  of  the  bettor  medical  schools 
they  are  now  manned  by  teachers  giv- 
ing full  time  to  teaching  and  research. 
The  transition  from  "part-time" 
teachers  to  "full-time"  trained  teach- 
ers has  been  so  rapid  during  the  year 
that  it  has  been  difficult  adequately 
to  meet  the  needt.  The  list  of  pul^ 
lications  during  1913  is  long  and 
diversified;  in  the  following  pniro*?  a 
selection  of  the  more  importaiit  pub- 
lieatioDs  is  reviewed,  iadieative  of  the 
scope  and  eharacter  of  the  research 
activities  of  American  anatomic  labo- 
ratories. 

Of  general  works  Charles  8.  Hiaot's 

two  books.  Die  Mcthode  dwr  Wfetefi- 

achaft  und  andere  Rcdcn  and  Moderne 
Probleme  der  Biologic  ( Fischer,  Jena, 
1913),  contain  addresses  delivered  in 
Ani*  1 1 -a  and  as  exchange  profwsor 
In  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena. 
Dr.  Churchill  Carmalt,  before  his  un- 
timely death  in  January,  1905,  had 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  mor- 
pholofry  of  tho  salivary  glands.  Tn 
Contributinns  1o  the  Anaioiny  and 
Development  of  the  Salivary  Glands 
of  Mammalia  (Special  Studies  con- 
ducted un'!nr  th'-  Crocker  Research 
Fiind,  Columbia  University  Press),  G. 
S.  Huntington  and  II.  vou  W.  Schulte 
have  edited  Oarmalt's  notes,  which 
they  have  greatly  exten  lod  by  numer- 
ous personal  observations,  the  whole 
forming  a  series  of  eight  monographs, 
published  fai  one  comprehensive  voU 
ume.  dealing  with  the  morphology  and 
development  of  th?  mammalinn  sali- 
vary structures.    This  series  of  mono- 


graphs marks  a  distinct  advanee  ii 

the  general  knowledge  of  the  Bubje<rt 
A  fourth  edition  of  McMTurich's  Th^^ 
Development  of  tfie  Human  Bod-j 
<BUikiston,  1918)  has  appeared,  in 
pnrt  rewritten,  thorongUj  revised  ssd 
enlar'j:ed. 

Growth  Pbenomeiuu — As  a  result  d 
numerous  weighings*  made  on  nsto* 

rial  taken  from  albino  rats  of  know? 
ages.  TTatai  concludes  that  from  ft 
standi  oint  of  curve  fitting  the  inter* 
nal  organs  are  no  more  variable  thti 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  if  t&h 
tain  modifying  factors  are  taken  into 
consideration.  C.  M.  Jackson  giv«i 
in  tabular  form  the  results  of  nuuMr 
ous  weighings  made  of  material  takes 
from  albino  rats  of  stated  ages,  io 
determine  the  postnatal  growth  and 
variability  of  the  body  and  mjkn 
organs;  a  comprehensive  dlaensiioB 
adds  value  to  this  contribution.  Tu- 
vestigators  of  growth  phenomena  ti 
a  rule  record  length  and  weif^t  ch* 
tained  at  certain  intervals,  an  anr 
age  being  made  of  a  large  nnraber  of 
data  thus  collected.  The  increase  of 
the  dry  substance  of  the  brain  hu 
been  fuller  studied  by  Donaldson  and 
his  associates.  I^wrey  has  studied 
the  increase  of  the  dry  substance  io 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  albino  rit 
other  than  the  nervous  system.  The 
dry  substance  of  the  albino  rat  in- 
creases from  about  11.7  per  cent  at 
birth  to  29.9  per  cent,  at  20  days,  to 
about  8S  per  cent,  at  10  weeks,  sad 
decreases  to  nbont  31.5  per  cent,  i* 
the  one-year  rat.  M.  M.  Miller  b&s 
contributed  a  study  on  the  prensUl 
growth  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  Im- 
man  embryo.  Observations  on  the 
growth  of  spayed  albino  rat<* 
Stotsenberg  to  conclude  that  iM 
10 
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omiM  tend  to  retard  growtli  in 
length  and  tend  to  retard  fat  forma- 
tion, aince  spayed  rata  were  from 
three  to  four  per  cent,  larger  than 
vnspayed  rata  of  the  same  age.  The 
Increaae  in  weight  ia  accounted  for 
by  a  greater  fat  deposition.  In  semi- 
spayed  albino  rats  the  presence  of  the 
remaining  ovary  is  suMcient  to  con* 
trol  nomal  growth. 

Cytology.  Wieinann  {Am.  Jour. 
Anat.,  XIV)  has  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  chromosomes  in 
nan  by  counting  them  in  somatic 
mitotic  figures.  The  material  used 
was  a  well  fixer!  human  embrvo  of 


The  eonduaiona  reached  are  baaed  on 

ea  If  f  ul  reconstmetkma.  The  reptiUaii 

heart  has  been  used  repeateilly  ia 
experimental  work  bearing  on  the 
phyaiology  of  the  heart.  A  careful 
study  of  its  atnicture  and  the  distrl* 

billion  of  nen-ous  elements,  there- 
fore, was  desirable.  This  is  supplied 
by  the  investigations  of  H.  Laurena 
(IMtf.).   A.  M.  HUlcr  (Am.  Jour, 

Anat.,  XVK  a  result  of  studies 
on  the  development  of  the  thoracic 
duct  of  chick,  allies  himself  with 
the  advocates  of  the  view  that  the 
thoracic  duct  originates  independently 
of  t!ie  veins  and  lyinyih  sacs,  lmvin<» 


8  mm.  These  studies  show  tliat  in  i  origin  in  meacnchymai  spaces.  Pap- 
tbe  human  embryo  the  lomatie  mito-  penheimer  (ibid.,  XIV)  oas  etudied 


BO 3  display  more  than  24  chromo- 
eomcs,  the  number  usually  given  by 
recent  observers.  Wiemnnn's  count  va- 
ried from  88  to  88,  84  being  the  num- 
ber most  frc«]uently  met  with;  Wini- 
vfarter,  however,  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion {Arch,  d.  Biol.,  XXVIi),  has 
given  the  number  as  47  in  the  male 
and  48  in  the  female.  On  the  basis  of 
his  counts  Wiemann  inclines  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  somatic  and  spennato- 
sottlal  number!  of  ehromoeoniea  may 
perhaps  be  not  actually  I  li  ntical,  as 
hag  been  supposed.    Not'.vitli -trending 


the  thymus  of  frogs  and  rats  by  his- 
tologic methods  and  by  growth  in 
vitro.  It  could  not  be  dciinitely  de* 
cided  that  an  Sntemal  secretion  ex- 
ists. In  cultures  in  vitro  the  recticu- 
lar  cells  presented  characteristics 
which  confirm  tiieir  epithelial  rather 
than  mesenchymal  origin. 

Internal  Organs.— Addison  and  How 
{ibid.,  XV)  have  studied  the  changes 
affected  by  lung  tissue  immediately 
after  birth.  The  long  tassue  in  late 
fetal  life  constitutes  70  to  60  per 
ent.  of  the  entire  area  in  a  section; 


the  number  of  investigators  who  have  I  40  to  00  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  one 
studied  spenniogenesis  in  mammalia,  hour  of  breathing  and  20  to  80  per 


many  of  the  details  of  this  process 
are  not  fully  agreed  upon.  J.  R. 
Oliver  {ibid.)  has  enriched  the  liter- 
ature  by  a  careful  study  of  ths  sper- 

miogenesis  of  the  fur  seal.  Certain 
disputed  points,  ns,  for  instance,  the 


c?nt.  two  days  after  birth.   It  waa 

determined  that  in  the  prcnntnl  lung 
the  future  air  passages  arc  tilled  with 
a  fluid.  Hubcr  and  Curtis  {Anat.  Rec, 
VIT),  by  use  of  especially  devised 

mrtliods  of  maceration,  have  reported 


origin  of  the  caudal  tube  from  a  i  that  they  were  able  to  tease  out  com 
■enes  of  filaments,  are  satisfactorily  •  pletely  the  seminiferous  tubules  of 
answered.   The  behavior  of  the  eentn- '  '       '  "     '  " 

oles  was  followed.   <See  also  XXVII, 
^oolo^y.) 

Blood  and  Blood-  and  tympli-yas- 
cular  Systems. — J.  A.  Badertscher 
{ifiid.,  XV)  presents  evidence  which 
shows  that  the  granules  of  the  eosino- 
philous  cells  are  exogenous  in  their  na- 
ture, the  products  of  degenerating  ery- 
thropvtos  and  muscular  tissue.    A.  J. 


certain  mammals  and  to  show  that 

these  tubules  presented  no  blind  ends, 
ail  forming  arches  or  Bystems  of 
arches  connected  with  the  rete  testis. 
F.  P.Johnson  {Am,  Jour.  Anat.,  XIV), 
in  a  scries  of  papers  dealing  wiih 
the  development  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa  of  human  embryos,  contrib- 
utes a  study  of  the  development  of 
the  mucosa  nf  the  large  intestine. 


Brown  (Anat.  Rcc,  VII)  has  presented  Numerous  reconstructions  were  made, 
a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  i  As  development  proceeds  the  epithe- 
the  pulmonary  veins  and  has  shown  |lial  tube  presents  longitudinal  folds, 
that  they  have  their  anlafo  in  .in  the«n  hy  segmentation  are  replaced 
especially  developed  part  of  an  in-  !  by  villi  which  rea^  h  their  maximum 
different  splanchnic  plexus,  communi- ;  development  in  embryos  between  110 
eating  with  the  systemie  veins  by  { mm.  and  140  mm.,  then  gradually 
mms  of  two  vell-deflned  connection    disappear.   Hie  gtands  develop  by 
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epithelial  budding.  This  same  author 

iiffid.)  in  a  further  paper  has  shown 
that  the  villi  and  glands  bcrnmc 
shorter  and  broader  in  a  di-.tt;aded 
intestine  and  may  entirely  disappear 
with  cxtrrmo  distension.  It  seema 
proUabie  tlial  in  iiurmal  peristalsis  the 
villi  change  their  shape  and  thus 
bring  about  a  more  tliorougU  mixing 


the  control  unoperated  right  peroneal 
nerves  of  the  same  animals.  An  in- 
rreasc  of  the  munbar  of  nerve  til)er3 
in  the  iegcntiruting  nervei>  is  noted 
and  a  decrease  i&  the  numl>er  and 
llio  si/0  of  the  nerve  fi!)oi3  in  the 
eontrol  nerves.  Tl.  M.  llarv.  v  {Aunt. 
Hcc,  Vll)  with  a  simple  method  of 
reconstruction  of  the  bilateral  basal 


of  the  intestinal  contents.  Seamnion  |  ganglia  of  the  human  brain  has  dem- 
(ihld.)  iiua  ;;lven  a  Uiorouf^h  and  com-  ;  onalratcd  their  asymmetry.  C.  H. 
prchcnsive  account  of  the  development  lleuser   {Am.  Jour.  Anal.,  X\')  lia-* 


of  tbe  liver  and  gall  bladder  of  elaa 

mobranelis,  based  on  numerous  recon- 
Ftnn  tions.     Whiteliead    {Anaf.  Rcc, 


presented  a  study  of  the  niorphogene* 

si.s  of  the  ventricles  of  the  pig's  hrain 
and  certain  other  mammals,  llubcr 


VII)   has  described  a  case  of  what  and  Guild,  J.  B.  Johnston  and  Mc- 


appears  aa  true  anatomic  bermaphro 
ditism  in  a  person  with  external  gen 
itals  and  secondary  sex  characters  of 
a  female,  with  ovary  in  the  pelvis  and 
two  ectopic  testes.   Tbe  seminiferous 
tubules    presented    a  rudimentary 


Cotter  have  recorded  obscr%*aiiona  on 

the  nprvii«;  tcrminalis  in  mammalia. 
Johiision  y  Jour.  Comp.  Xnir.,  XXTII) 
wa-i  the  lirst  to  note  the  presence  of 
tliis  nerve  in  reptilian  and  mamma* 

lian  cir.hryos;  !McCottcr  (f^fJ.)  deter- 


  1  -  —    •  i          -  —    

Btrnrtnre.  The  interstitial  cells  of  I  mined  its  presence  in  arhilt  dogs  and 
the  tei»l»;s  appeared  (^uiic  normal.  It .  cats  by  gross  dissection  ;  and  lluber 
is  obvious  that  the  case  does  not  lendj  and  Guild  {Anat.  Rcc.,  VII)  by  meana 
support  to  the  view  tliat  the  secondary 
male  cliaracteristics  are  tle[)endent  on 
an  internal  secretion  of  tiie  intersti- 
tial celts.  Lord  '  {ibtd.)  has  made  a 
stuily  of  the  temporo-mnndihular  ar- 
tieulaUon,  and  finds  that  tlie  jaw  is 
depresijed  in  tlie  ordinary  opening  of 
the  mouth  by  tbe  unassisted  action 
of    the    external    pt?ryi^nid  muscles. 


of  a  pilver  ti'elini«]nc  w.  re  al»le  to 
stain  the  nervus  terminal  is  ('.illCrfii- 
tially  in  the  rabbit,  truce  its  full 
distribution  and  note  the  presence  of 
numerous  sympathetic  neurones  in  its 
course,  lluber  and  Guild  (ihid.),  in 
a  study  of  the  spinal  ganglia  made 
by  use  of  the  pyridin-silver  technique, 
note  the  <IfveI"iuiient  of  collatt'rals 


This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  generally  ,  and  protciilasmio  i)ranehcs,  ter?ninat 
accepted  view.  I  ing  in  end  discs,  late  in  prenatal  and 

Neurology.  —  Bean  {ibid.)  suggests |  early  in  postnatal   life,  and  they 

that  Ihi' tr  im  "eraiiial  nerves"  is  a  mis- '  thnrefnro  rej^ai  d  thc-o  .'structures  not 
nonier.  presenting  tbe  tcTm  "cephalic  |  as  an  evid^  nfe  of  a  collateral  rej^en- 


nerves,"  and  has  reelas/*ified  these 
nerves  by  omitting  optic  and  olfactory 

nerves  and  vagus  and  spinal  accessory 


era  lion  plic  uuuiena,  but  as  an  expreu- 
sion  of  normal  cytomorphoeis.   J.  B. 

Johnpton  {Jour.  Cnnij).  Xrur.,  XXTII) 


nerves,  $ince  thev  arc  not  true  ce-  has  further  contril)uted  an  extensive 


phalic  nerves.  The  remaining  cephalic 
nerves  are  grouped  so  as  to  form  11 

pairs,  ea«  h  with  special  designation. 
Black  l.hnir.  Camp.  Scitr,,  XXni)  has 


monograph  on  the  morphology  of  the 
septum,  hippocampus,  and  palial  com* 

nussiires  of  the  brcin,  giving  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  tli.^  evolution  of 


presented  a  detailed  study  ol  the  cen-  the  telencephalon,  beginning  with  the 
tral  nervous  system  of  a*  case  of  cy- 1  primitive  brain  and  talcing  Into  con- 

rlnpa.  The  same  author  in  a  further  sideralion  the  factors  and  proce.sises 
eturlv  ilhld.]  eoiisiilcrs  t!te  r vf ot bv  which  the  mannnalian  brain  has 
tonic  structure  of  the  cortex  of  Lliis  been  determined.  Kuntz  (iUid.)  ItnJa 
brain.  Greenman  (ibl<f.)  by  careful ,  that  the  eranial  sympathetic  ganglia 
countings  and  mensuremcnts  has  de-  bear  the  same  genetic  relation  to  the 
termined  the  number  and  size  of  rr»-  cfTf  hrospinal  system  as  do  other 
generating  peripheral  mcdullated  parts  ol  tiie  sympathetic  nervous  ays- 
nerve  fibers  after  sectioning  of  the  |  tern.  He  has  further  studied  the 
left  peroneal  iii  rve  of  albino  rats  of  ganglia    anJ    nerv<>    tenninat ion.^  of 


varying  ages  an  i  has  compared  the 
results  with  similar  observations  on 


the  (lige  *ivf  tube  by  means  of  the 
intravituna  methylene  blue  and  silver 
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metliodi.   Malone  {Anat.  Rte,^  TIT)  ; 

Ln^  rt'cognizod  a  ci^arso  pramilar 
structure  consisting  of  relatively 
smooth  granules  of  cliroiiiuphilic  sub-  , 
Btanee  in  cells  of  somatic  motor  nerve  | 
chains  with  no  transition  stages  be- 
tween such  airl  nerva  coHa  in  nfTer- 
ent  chains,  diilering  also  in  struc- 
ture from  nerve  cells  in  visceral 
motor  chains.  It  is  i>os^Il)le.  there- 
fore, to  dotnrmino  tltc  funrtion  of 
certain  types  of  nerve  cells  by  means 
of  structural  characteristics.  This 
author  has  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  lateral  motor  nuclei  of  tlio  cranial 
nerves  are  to  ho  c'n-'  rJ  as  honiatic 
motor  nuclei.  In  a  fmiher  study 
this  author  states  that  the  three  types 
of  muscle  are  innervated  bv  flirrc 
tinct  f>|«»"^  <'f  nf'Tve  cells.  Thus  by 
recogni/mg  an  intermediate  type  as 
innervating  heart  muscle,  the  nucleus 
cardiacus  nervi  vajji  was  determined 
as  situated  in  tli-'  Tni-!<!!<'  of  the  vultti- 
sympathetic  nucleus.  C.  W.  Prentiss 
(Am.  Jour,  Anat.,  XIV)  has  shown 
that  tlie  tectorial  membrane  of  the 
inner  ear  is  a  tldicatt-  (•iKunln  ri'd  re- 
ticular structure  attached  to  the  vcs' 


tibular  lip  and  the  spiral  organ,  the 

auditory  hairs  projcctmg  directly  into 
the  chambers  of  this  membrane,  so 
that  the  vibrations  of  this  membrane 
are  transmitted  to  them.  Ranson 
{ihid.)  has  noted  that  in  the  spinal 
cord  ami  medulla  of  the  albino  rat, 
stained  after  his  pyridin-sUver  meth- 
od, the  cere1>ro>spinal  fasciculus  is 
ditferentially  colored,  A  topographic 
description  of  this  fasciculus  is  jriven, 
its  structura  discussed,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  non-medultated 
nerve  fibers  noted.  The  same  author 
i.fiiur.  Citutp.  yrtir.^  XX I  Til  by  using 
the  same  teclini(|ue  on  I  he  spinal  cord 
of  the  cat  observed  that  the  non- 
medullated  fibers  arising  from  the 
^mall  (<'lls  of  tlie  spinal  gan-idia  could 
lit'  traced  throuj^h  the  dorsal  root  to 
tlie  tract  of  Lissauer,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  its  non> 
medullated  filM-.  E.  V.  Smith  {Am. 
Jtnrr.  Aunt.,  WV)  has  presented  ob- 
servations made  with  the  Cajal  silver 
method  on  the  sensory  ganglia  of 
birds.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
typMs  of  sensory  neurones  observed 
is  given. 


FH7SI0X0GY  AND  PSABMACOLOGT 

8.  J.  lilELTZER 

The  Stomach.— In  a  young  man  impaired.  In  agreement  with  the 
who,  y<  ars  before,  acquired  a  be*  theory  of  Cannon  and  Wasbbum  {A, 
nign  complete  .stenosis  of  the  (i'S0|dia-   V.         1912,  p.  703)  Carlson  found 

jrus.  and  who  fe<'<ls  hini-rlf  tlirnujli  tluit,  as  a  rule,  tbe  ^^tronger  contrac* 
a  permanent  gastric  ftstula,  Carlson  tiuns  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
found  the  opportunitv  to  make  some  I  hunger.  This  sensation  is  causf'd  by 
studies  on  the  physiology  of  the  stom-  the  stimulation  of  aifereni  m  rve  fll>ers 
aeh,  n'mlTi'iing  oiu'  of  the  cclebratc'd  in  the  muscle  layers.  Tlie  contrac- 
stiulics  ot  IV  auni  »nt  made  on  the ,  tiuns  are  inhibited  reOexly  from  the 
Canadian  Abxis  St.  Martin  some  90 ]  oral  cavity  by  chewing,  by  stimulat- 
years  ago.  For  the  present  be  has  ing  the  taste  organs  (sweet,  bitter, 
studied  mainly  the  movnnifiits  of  the  etc.)  and  by  the  swallowinLr  art;  they 
empty  stoma'^h  and  ;  reported  his  i  are  also  inhibited  when  water  <cold  or 
observations  in  live  articles,  published,  warm),  coffee,  tea,  beer,  etc.,  are  in- 
In  the  American  Joumalof  Phtfniology  trodweed  into  the  stomach  directly; 
(XXXI,  151.  175,  212,  an  !  318 ;  j  local  anesthetics  like  orthoform,  chlo- 
XXXII,  245).  ITc  foimd  that  the  |  ret  on,  phenol,  etc..  when  us«'d  in  ther- 
empty  stomach  (in  a  state  of  hunger)  ,  apeiitic  doses  do  not  inhibit  the  con- 
exhibits  two  types  of  rhythmical  |  tractions.  During  the  gastric  con^ 
movements:  one  is  relatively  feeble;  traction  there  is  an  augmentation  of 
but  continuous,  with  a  constant  rate  the    luice-jerk   and    the   pulsp  rate, 


of  contraction  of  20  seconds'  duration; 
the  other  falls  into  periods  of  rela- 
tively strong  contractions  that  may 

end  in  tetanus.    Tlie.^e  movements  are 
gr-atly    dinunished   or   absent   alto- ;  tiiat  carbon  dio.xide  acts  essentially 
gethei   when  health  and   vigor  are  1  as  a  stimulating  agent,  has  not  been 


while  the  vasomotor  tonus  appears 
to  be  less  stable. 
Carbon  Dioadde.  —  The  assumption 

of    Ilaldanf^.    Hfndcr??nn,   nnr]  otliers 
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supported  by  the  investigations  of 
Hooker  tnd  his  co-workers  {ibid., 
XXXT,  47  and  G4).   The  tonus  and 

contractions  of  rinf^a  from  blood-ves- 
sels of  cold' blooded  animals,  as  well 
M  of  mammals,  are  abolished  by  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  restored,  and  even 
improved,  when  exposed  to  the  action 
oi  oxygen.  Hearts  of  terrapins  and 
of  cats,  when  perfused  directly  with 
Ringer  solutions  containing  COj,  cause 
a  relaxation  of  the  ventrioTc  and  auri- 
cle and  a  diminution  of  the  heart 
output.  The  oontrary  statement  of 
Starling  and  Jerusalem  has  its  origin 
in  the  fart  that  in  their  method  the 
vessels  of  the  lung  become  relaxed  and 
thns  send  in  a  greater  amount  of 
blood  into  the  left  heart,  which  exhib- 
its a  greater  diastolic  effect  due  to 
the  relaxing  effect  of  the  CO,.  E.  L. 
Porter  {ibid.,  XXXI,  2S3)  was  unable 
to  find  evidence  of  increased  irritabil- 
ity of  the  cord  under  osphyzial  con- 
ditions (increase  in  CO,j. 

It  has  been  questioned  if  Irriia- 
bilily  of  nerve  Hljirs  depends  upon 
chemical  processes  and  v/helher  nnclei- 
free  fibers  can  be  the  scat  of  meta- 
bolic processes.  By  moans  of  very 
■ensitive  apparatus,  Shiro  Tashiro 
{ibid.,  XXXII,  107  and  137)  demon- 
strated that  the  resting  nerve  gives 
off  a  certain  quantity  of  00«;  that 
this  quantity  becomes  loss  and  less 
■with  the  loBs  of  the  irritability  of 
the  nerve;  that  anesthetized  nerves 
do  not  give  off  any  00„  and  that 
during  stimulation  of  a  nerve,  the 
vital  response  of  which  can  be  recog- 
nized only  by  the  ap|)earance  of  an 
electric  variation,  the  quantity  of  CO, 
given  off  is  2.5  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  rcs^tiiig  n'M  ve. 

Circulation. — In  studying  the  wave 
of  negativity  which  sweeps  over  the 
various  seetions  of  the  heart  during 
itfl  cont  r;irl  vn.  Meek  and  Ey^^ter 
{ibiiL,  XXXI,  ii)  obtained  results 
which  seem  to  support  the  older  view 
that  contrnetion  in  tlie  tortoise's  heart 
is  a  wave  that  sweeps  over  the  sinus, 
auricle  and  ventricle,  terminating  at 
the  ventricular  apex.  According  to 
G.  Cnnbv  Tvoblnson  (Jour.  Erper. 
Medicine',  XVII,  420)  faradization  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  dog  causes  an 
auricular  tachycardia,  coexisting  with 
tnie  auricular  fibrillation,  Slimula- 
iion  oi  the  right  vagus  nerve  inhibits 
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the  auricular  tachycardia,  while  the 
fibrillation  is  uninfluenced.  Stimula- 
tion of  the  left  va^  nerve  has  little 
or  no  Apparent  inhibitory  effect  on  t!:a 
tachycardia,  but  has  posaiblv  an  in- 
hibiting effect   on   the  fibrillation. 
Gesell  (Am.  Jour.  Pkyaiol,  XXXII, 
70)  finds  that  the  amount  of  urino 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  chlorides, 
urea,  and  total  nitrogen  eliminated  in 
the  urine,  varies  directly  with  the 
magniture  of  the  pulse  pressure;  the 
suddenness  of  the  pressure  changes, 
vascular  shock,  may  be,  however,  an 
important  factor  in  the  secretion  of 
urine.    In  a  great  majoritv  of  ex- 
periments on  dogs  Auer  and  Meltzer 
(Proe,  Am.  Fhygiol  fioc,  XX;  Am. 
Jour.   Physiol.,  XXXI)    found  that 
stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the 
splanchnic  nerve  causes  an  unmistaka* 
ble  drop  in  blood  pressure.  The  ab* 
dominal  viscera,  then,  like  the  Tiscerm 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  pmuifnn  a  refles 
depressor  nerve. 

In  studying  the  action  of  certain 
drugs  on  the  electrocardiogram,  Ey- 
ster  and  Meek  (./our.  Pharmacol,  and 
Kxper.  Ther.,  IV,  343)  found  that  de- 
crease of  the  extent  of  ventricular 
contraction,  by  absence  of  calcium 
from  the  perfusion  fluid  of  the  i'^olated 
heart,  does  not  afffct  the  R-complex 
of  the  electrocardiogram  to  any  note- 
wort  fry  decree.  The  T  wave  is  marked- 
ly aik>cted.  Increase  in  the  extent  of 
ventricular  contraction  by  epinephrin 
likewise  doe^  not.  in  a  noteworthy  de* 
grce,  affort  tlio  Ivwave  in  anv  case. 
The  T-wave  may  or  may  not' be  af- 
fected. 

Against  the  conclusions  drawn  hy 

Starling  and  Knowlton  from  their  ex- 
periments  on  perfused   hearts  that 
diabetic  hearts  are  capable  of  consum- 
ing a  great  deal  less  sugar  than  nor- 
mal hearts,  :^^acleod  and  Pearce  (Am. 
Jour,  Physiol.,  XXXII,  184)  report 
experiments  in  which  there  was  no 
difference  between  normal  and  the  dia- 
betic dogs  in  the  amount  of  dcxtroao 
which  gradually  disappears  in  the 
blood  after  evisceration.    In  a  study 
of  blood  glycolysis  in  vitro  Macleod 
{Jour.  Biol.  Chcm.,  XV,  497)  found 
that,  on  average,  about  one-half  f 
the  original  amount  of  dextrose  dis- 
appears in  two  and  one-half  hours 
from  hlood  kept  outside  of  the  body  aft 
40  deg.  C;  that  glyco^is  Is  a  fane* 
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tion  of  the  corpuscles  and  is  absent 
in  the  serum,  and  that  rvrn  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
quantity  of  dextrose  whieli  the  blood 
can  destroy  is  only  a  small  fraction 
of  timt  which  disappears  in  the  SWiie 
time  in  the  intact  animal. 

Dhrerw  Physiological  Snbjects. — 
Aeeording  to  Weed,  Gushing,  and  Ja- 
cobson  {Proc.  A  m.  PhyMol.  Soc,  XIII; 


Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  XXXI)  the  byuo- 
physis,  especially  ita  posterior  lobe, 
and  the  ■uperior  cervical  ganglion 


have  a  special  relation  to  glycojf'^no 
olysis  and  glycosuria.  PiqQere  of  the 
hypophysis,  or  its  stimulation,  stim* 
mation  of  the  enperior  cervical  gang- 
lion, or  the  mere  manipulation  neces- 
sary for  its  fvposnrc,  cause  glycosu- 
ria; these  stimulations,  however,  have 
no  effect  when  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  hypophysis  has  previously  been 
removed  by  op<'rutinn. 

Kronecker  and  Meltzer,  Cannon  and 
I4eb.  and  Joseph  and  Heltser  have 
previously  described  relations  existing 
between  npgopliagus,  eardia,  stomacli 
and  duodenum,  exemplifying  recipro- 
cal innervation  (Sherrington)  or  oon- 
tfHry  innervation  (Meltzer),  that  is, 
that  certain  sections  of  the  jrastrn 
intestinal  canal  relax,  while  the  sec- 
ti<ni  above  is  contracting.  Lyman 
(Aw.  Jour.  Phpeiol,  XXXII,  61)  ob- 
served  that  similar  relation*?  exist  be- 
tween the  lower  part  of  the  ilium  and 
the  proximal  part  of  the  colon:  the 
movements  oi  the  latter  ef>ase  when 
perf<;talsi9  appears  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ilium. 

Carrel  {Jour.  Exper.  Medicine, 
XVIII,  156)  introduced  an  experi- 
mental preparation  under  the  trrm 
of  "visceral  organism. "  The  entire 
contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
are  carefully  removed  and  put  in  a 
thermostat  at  37  deg.  C. ;  the  respira- 
tion ia  i<ept  up  by  means  of  tlie  Melt- 
zer-Auer  insufllation  method.  The  liv- 
ing activities  of  this  viaoeral  organism 
can  be  kept  going  fbr  12  houva  and 
longer. 

Pharmacology.— It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  adrenalin  can  produce 
only  a  rise  of  blood -pressure.  Some 
ten  years  ago  Melt7er  reportod  the 
occurrence  of  a  vasodilatation  after  a 
subcutaneous  injection  of  very  small 
doses  of  adrenalin.  Cannon  and  Ly> 
man  (Am.  /our.  PhffHol^  XXXI,  376) 
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report  now  that  stimulation  of  an 

adrenal  gland,  or  splanchnic  sthuula- 
tion  after  excluding  splanchnic  ves- 
sels, result  in  the  cat  in  a  fall  of 
blood-pressure  due  to  vasodilatation, 
and  that  injection  of  small  doses  of 
adrenalin  at  a  uniform  slow  rate  into 
a  eat  causes  a  similar  fall  of  blood- 
pressure.   Studying  the  nature  of  the 
favorable  action  of  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves  upon  muscular  fa- 
tigue, Cannon  and  Nioe  (ihid.,  XXXII, 
44)  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
betterment  of  action  of  the  fatigued 
muscle  is  mainly  due  to  the  increased 
blood  flow  in  the  muscle,  resulting 
ttom.  splanchnic  stimulation,  and  that 
the  previously  reporte<i  etTcots  of  ad- 
renalin on  the  skeletal  muscle  should 
be  attributed  to  the  change  in  cir- 
culation and  not  to  a  specific  action 
of  adrenalin,    Folin  and  Denis  de- 
scribed a  preparation  of  a  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  solution  which  proved 
extraordinarily  sensitive  as  a  reagent 
for  uric  acid.     Folin,  Cannon,  and 
Denis  {Jour.  Rwl.  Chcm.,  XIII,  477) 
found  it  to  be  also  a  very  sensi- 
tive reagent  to  epinephrin  (adrenin). 
Solutions    containing    one    part  of 
epirirphriii  fn  ^^.000,000  parts  of  water 
give  nil  unmistakable  reaction  with 
this  reagent,  which  is  as  much  as  ten 
times  more  sensitive  than  any  of  the 
hitherto  known   color  reactions  for 
epinephrin.   While  blood  in  vitro  does 
not  aestroy  epinephrin,  yet  this  sub- 
stance  is   rapidly   destroyed  when 
brought  into  the  circulation.  Accord- 
ing to  Tatum  {Jour.  Pharmacol,  and 
Exper,  Ther,,  IV,  151)  epinephrin,  as 
well  as  the  pressor  substances  that 
are  found  in  serum,  rapidly  disappear 
w  hen  oxygenated  in  tiio  presence  of  the 
artery  wall. — Auer  and  Meltzer  have 
shown  that  subcutaneous  injections  of 
adrenalin  exert  only  a  moderate  efTect 
upon  blood-pro^'jure,  while  intramus- 
cular injections  raise  the  blood-pres* 
sure  nearly  as  well  as  intravenous  in- 
jections of  adrenalin.   Regarding  the 
glycosurie  and  diuretic  efTects  of  adre- 
nalin, Kleiner  and   Meltzer  {Jour, 
Estper.  Med.,  XVIII,  190)  found  that 
reverse  conditions  prevail;  they  have 
.'iliowu  that  suljcutaucous  injections  of 
adrenalin  are  more  favorable  to  the 
production  of  glycosuria  and  to  the 
increase  of  diuresis  than  tatramusctt- 
lar  injectioni. 
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FATHOLOOT  AKD  BACTSBIOIMT 
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General  Survey  of  Progress. — Prog- 
ress in  the  lield  of  patholojjry  and  bac- 
teriology has  been  steady  lliroughout 
the  year,  and,  in  addition,  two  record- 
niiikini:^  contributions  to  m  c  d  i  cn  1 
scif'nc(!  haw  Ixvu  made.  One  of  these 
is  the  discovery  o£  the  inicroorganisni 
causing  infantile  paralysis,  the  other 
the  finding  of  the  spirocliete  of  syphi- 
lis in  the  brains  of  persons  afliiicted 
with  pnrcsis.  Both  of  these  discov- 
eries onrn  up  wide  fields  for  study, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  prophy- 
lactic and  curative  treatment. 

The  method  of  cultivating  tissue 
cells  tfi  vitro  has  been  applied  to  new 
problems  in  the  patholopy  of  new 
growths  and  to  the  bar  tori  ologj'  of  so 
important  a  subject  as  vaccinia,  with 
results  thp!  interest  of  which  lies  as 
much  in  the  new  questions  they  sug- 
ge«?t  ns  ill  thn«e  which  their  applica- 
tion has  answered. 

Epidemic  Poliomyelitis. — Our  knowl- 
edge of  infantile  paralysis  has  been 
very  rii:i(ovi;illy  incrm^rd  by  the  dl>- 
eovf'i  y  of  its  <  ausative  microorganism 
by  Flexnei-  and  Xoguchi  (Jour.  Kxpcr. 
Medicine,  XVIII,  461).  As  stated  in 
last  year's  review  on  Ibe  su1)je('t  {A, 
Y.  It.,  1912,  p.  TOG),  epidemic  polio- 
myelitis has  been  known  for  several 
years  to  be  due  to  a  yirua  small 
enouL'h  to  pass  through  an  unfjlazed 
porcelain  filter,  and  therefore  certainly 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  bacteria, 
possibly  even  ultra -microscopic  in 
size.  Now  that  the  application  of 
an  intricate  and  difficult  tcrluii^pK-  to 
the  problem  of  solving  the  nature  of 
that  filterable  virus  has  resulted  suc- 
eessfullj,  and  the  microorganism  can 
be  seen,  grown  and  handled  as  a  defi- 
nite entity,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  final  problem  of  procuring  both  a 
preventative  and  a  curative  remedy 
for  the  disease  has  ber^n  crivcn  a  new 
impetus  with  greater  hope  of  siifcess. 

The  organism  is  a  minute  globoid 
body,  three  or  four  times  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  f-treptocoocm  (coc- 
cus arrnn'jrd  in  ohain^^  and  averaging 
0.2  micron  in  dianu'ter,  tlie  limit  of 
visibility  beinj?  0.15  to  0.3  micron. 
Tlios*^  sMiitll  bodies,  which  have  not 


pairs,  in  short  chains  or  in  small 
masses;  tliey  possess  no  motility  and 
grow  slowly.  They  will  not  grow  in  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen,  which  is  ab- 
sent from  the  nervous  tissun^  nnd  the 
orfrans  in  the  body  in  which  the  vim? 
hasi  thus  far  been  denionstrated.  These 
bodies  were  cultivated  from  the  braia 
stil)-^t;nice  of  human  beings  who  had 
died  of  poliomyelitis,  as  well  a?5  from 
the  nervous  tissues  of  monkeys  dead 
of  the  experimentally  produced  dis- 
ease. 

Pure  cultures  of  tlie  human  and  of 
the  monkey  strains  inoculated  into 
rhesus  monkeys  produced  the  clinical 
picture  of  experimental  poliomyditii, 
confirmed  at  autoj>sy  by  the  gro«s  and 
microscopic  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata.  Ilnally.  cul- 
tures made  at  autopsy  recovered  the 
globoid  bndie<^  from  the  nervou<!  tis- 
sues  of  the  inoculated  monkeys.  The 
chain  of  facts  proving  the  etiological 
relationship  of  these  globoid  bodies  to 
(pi(!>ri;ir  polioMiyelitis  is  thus  com- 
plete, in  that  tliey  are  present  in  the 
diseased  organs  of  the  patient,  that 
the  inoculation  of  their  pure  cultures 
is  followed  by  the  experimental  dis- 
ease in  monkeys,  nnd  that  they  can  be 
recovered  in  pure  culture  from  the 
lesions  produced  In  these  animals. 

The  importance  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  raicro<5rganism  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis  is  ap* 
parent.  Instead  of  working  with  an 
invisible  filterr^ble  virus,  experiment's 
can  now  be  carried  on  with  an  or- 
ganism of  definitely  known  charac- 
teristics, and  the  liope  of  produeii^ 
definite  means  of  preventive  immtm: 
zatii  ii  and  early  curative  treatment 
is  much  bri'diter  than  it  was  a  vear 
ago. 

A  second  important  faf^t  has  been 
cxpcrimentJilly  proven  during:  the 
year,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  jva*- 
sive  human  carriers  of  the  poliomve^ 
litis  virus.  That  such  carriers  exist 
has  been  suspected,  but  nf)\v  it  has 
been  definitely  shown  that  the  healthy 
parents  of  a  child  ill  with  an* attack 
of  acute  poliomyelitis  harbored  the 


yet  been  classified,  are  arranged  in  '  virus  in  the  nasO'phaiTnx.   We  have^ 
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then,  an  additional  factor  in  the 
spreading  of  the  diseaie,  the  healthy 
attendants  of  the  patient  as  well  as 
the  patient  himself.  The  npces«ity 
for  precautionarj  measures  to  protect 
ether  healthy  persooB  from  contact 
with  such  passive  carriers  is  a  prob- 
leiD  in  tho  prnjihylnvi^  of  t}\\'^  disease. 
But  the  observation  also  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  view  that  the  naso* 
pharynx  is  a  very  common  point  of 
entranrr  fnr  the  poliomyelitis  virus 
into  the  iiuinan  body.  (Flexner,  Clark, 
and  Fraser,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  J.ssoc., 
LX,  201.) 

Syphilis. — The  quest i'>n  of  thf  rrla- 
tionship  of  general  paralysis  to  syphi- 
lis has  long  been  a  disputed  one,  some 
observers  insisting  that  without  pre- 
vious syphilitic  infection  there  could 
be  no  paresis,  while  others  held  this 
to  be  an  exaggerated  view.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  has  been,  however, 
that  bj  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  general  paralysis  follow  a 
distinct  syphilitic  infection  after  an 
faitervnl  of  from  five  to  20  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  medical 
advances  of  fie  year  has  answered 
this  question  in  the  adirmative,  by 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  Trepo- 
pema  pnllidum  in  the  brain  of  persons 
dead  of  paresis.  The  Tn  pnnrma  palli- 
dum or  Spirochwta  pallida  was  first 
described  by  Rchaudinn  in  1905,  and 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  caus- 
ative factor  in  syphilis.  Tlie  orpani>TTi 
is  eork'^crew  in  shape,  has  motility  of 
its  own,  and  is  found  in  the  initial 
lesion  and  in  the  internal  organs  of 
patients  afflicted  with  syphilis.  Xo- 
guchi  and  Moore  {Jour.  Exper.  Medi- 
cine, XVII,  232)  found  it  in  the  sec- 
tions of  12  out  of  70  paretic  brains 
examined,  the  cases  being  undoubted 
general  paralysis  with  clas.sieal  physi- 
cal signs  and  post-mortem  findings  in 
the  brain.  Most  of  the  cases  were  of 
a  shorter  duration  than  the  ave  rage, 
and  !5o  the  oh^rr'.-rrM  thnu .'lif  it  pos- 
sible that  the  spirochetes  are  more 
apt  to  be  found  in  those  cases  which 
run  a  fairly  rapid  course.  That  such 
a  vTPv,  ia  not  correct  was  demonstrated 
in  Paris  hy  Marie,  Levaditi,  and  Bnn- 
kowski  {Coinplea  rcndus  dea  Stances 
d€  la  8oe.  de  Biol,  LXXIV,  1009), 
who  were  nhle  to  find  the  f<pirochetes 
in  the  hrain  of  a  patient  afflicted  with  j 
pareHis  for  nearly  seven  years.     It  | 


has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the 
spirochetes  in  the  brain  of  pareUc  pa- 
tients are  present  during  life,  and 
that  the  organisms  are  viable  and 
capable  of  produciiu;  lesions  in  in- 
oculated animals.  Ine  importance  of 
early  and  eflfectual  treatment  of  every 
syphilitic  infection  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
viating the  development  of  paresis 
later  is  emphasised  anew  by  this  most 
illuminating  discovery. 

Rabies  -  Tt  has  been  known  for  over 
30  years  that  hydrophobia  is  an  in- 
fectious disease.  The  fact  that  the 
infectious  element  is  present  in  the 
nervous  srstem  of  the  anim/l  dyin^,^  of 
rabies  was  utilized  by  Pasteur  in 
originating  the  specinc  preventive 
treatment  which,  since  Its  introdue* 
ti'in  in  1SS5,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  in  .saving  human  life.  There 
still  remained  two  important  prob- 
lems for  solution,  the  nature  of  the 
specific  microorganism  causing  the  dis- 
ease and  a  specific  curative  treatment 
for  the  disease  itself;  for,  though 
rabies  ma^  be  prevented,  it  has  hlui- 
ertoheen  mcurable  after  its  symptoms 
have  manifested  themselves.  During 
1913  woric  on  both  these  problems  has 
been  done  in  this  country,  and  while 
the  results  are  too  few  to  be  absolutely 
conclusive,  they  inlieate  distinct 
progress  with  ultimate  hope  of  success. 

As  re^irds  the  specific  microor- 
ganism, it  must  be  remembered  that 
ten  ynara  an-o  Xecrri  demonstrated 
small  structured  bodies  as  present  in 
the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  in  eases  of  rabies.  These  cell  in- 
clusions  were  shown  to  be  specific  for 
the  flif?ease,  and  a  study  of  the  Neofri 
bodies  by  an  American  investigator 
(Williams), several  jrears  ago, brought 
out  much  eviilcnee  m  favor  of  a  spe- 
cific protozoal  cycle  of  develop  mmt  for 
these  bodies.  Recently  the  results  of 
cultivation  experiments  by  Williams 
{Jour.  Am.  Med  Assoc.,  aLI,  1509) 
and  by  Moon  {Jour.  Infeo.  Disca^^t^s, 
XIII,  232)  seem  to  show  that  the 
growth  of  the  organism  has  been  ob- 
tained in  artificial  media,  as  proven 
by  ?nrres=;fnT  animal  inoculations  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth  generation  of  such 
cultures.  X o g u c li i  {Jour.  Exper, 
MedMw,  XVni,  814)  also  announced 
positive  results  in  cultivating  the  ra- 
bies virus  with  a  difTerent  method,  nn»l 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nucleat- 
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bodies  he  has  succrcded  in  ciiUivat-   its  recession.   Ho  found  that  the  rash 


ing  exhibit  the  appearance  ofpro 
tosoa  lather  than  of  bacteria.  Wliile 
all  theie  studies  have  been  made  with 

the  virus  as  found  in  ih(^  nervous  sys- 
tem, other  very  interesting  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  with  the  virus 
in  a  pure  state  from  the  salivary 
glnTh]>  of  infected  <\o'^h.  'J'l  i-  ;,'lan(l 
virus  does  not  differ  from  tl;at  found 
in  the  nervous  system  in,  its  ability  to 
produce  hydrophobia  in  inoculated  ani- 
mals. Its  miorosoopic  study  ^Iviws 
the  presence  of  small  panules,  and 
the  possible  relation  of  these  granules 
to  the  virus  and  to  Negri  bodies  is  an 
Interesting  question.  The  problem  of 
rabies  etiology,  then,  seems  to  hnve 
reached  the  stage  when  a  definite 
solution  is  probable  within  a  very 
short  time* 

The  second  problem,  that  of  finding 
a  curative  treatment  for  the  active 
disease,  has  been  furthered  by  success- 
ful experiments  with  quinine  given 
by  the  stomach  to  infected  dogs  (Moon, 
Jour.  In  fee.  Disca.<!r.9,  XTII,  165).  One 
human  case  has  been  so  treated  with 
success. 

In  the  meantime,  t1ie  prophylactic 
treatment  of  liydrophobia,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  tlie  disea^^e  has  so  pro- 
longed an  incubation  stage  thai  there 
is  ample  time  between  infection  (bite 
of  a  rabid  animal )  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  symptoms  to  produce 
an  artificial  immunii^  in  the  infected 
person,  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
invest i<Tation.  The  object  of  such 
studies  is  the  possible  improvement 
in  the  method  of  producing  material 
for  preventive  inoculation  and  the  re- 
duftifin  in  the  time  rec^nired  for  such 
treatment.  Both  these  objects  have 
been  accomplished  by  Harris'  method 
of  freezing  and  drying  the  material 
for  prophylactic  injections.  An  ordi- 
nary case  of  dog  bite  can  now  be  suc- 
cessfully immunized  in  six  days  in- 
stead of  three  weeks,  and  even  cases 
of  extensive  wounds  of  the  face  can 
be  imuiunizod  within  15  dnvc.  (Har- 
ris, Jour.  Ittftc.  Diseases,  XIH,  155.) 

Me«8les.--A  most  illuminating  eon* 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ra^^h 
of  measles  has  been  made  bv  von 


Pirquet  {Zeitschr.  fur  Kinderhk.^  VI, 
I),  who  studied  the  skin  eruption  in 
a  series  of  cases  from  its  first  appear- 
ance to  its  height  and  then  throughout ,  Qe^gou  described  a 
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spreads  bv  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  spots  as  well  as  by  the 
eruption  of  new  ones,  tliree  *  d.iys 
usually  clasping  between  the  first  sign 
of  tiie  papule  and  the  disapjjearanee 
of  its  hypertcniia.  The  eruption  la 
localized  along  the  blood  vesaeis  of  the 
skin  and  not  alon<j  the  sensory  nerves, 
and  it  appears  first  and  is  most  in- 
tense over  areas  which  are  nearest 
the  heart  and  larger  vessels  and  which 
have  the  most  abundant  blood  supply. 

The  rash  is  therefore  explained  br 
an  hypothesis  which  assumes  that 
there  is  a  reaction  of  the  measks 
virus  with  its  antibodies,  such  a  re- 
action takinjr  place  within  the  skin 
capillaries.    The  nature  of  the  reac- 
tion may  possibly  be  one  of  ag^^lutins* 
tion,  the  microorganisms  causing  the 
disease    becoinh'j   lield    tofjother  in 
groups  within  the  capillaries  of  those 
portions  of  the  skin  which  happen  to 
be  saturated  with  substances  capable 
of  chnnping  the  organisms.  Naturally 
the  most  vascular  areas  will  have  the 
largest  amount   of  antibodies;  and 
since  by  means  of  this  agglutinatioB 
the  virus  is  {gradually  removed  from 
the  blood,  only  few  orphan  isms  are  left 
t-  be  taken  up  bv  the  poorly  vascu- 
larized areas,    dence  the  distribn- 
tion  of  the  rash  is  explained.  This 
hypothesis  can  be  proven  only  when 
the  measles  organism  shall  have  been 
isolated  in  pure  culture,  but  for  the 
]ires('nt  it  offers  a  rational  ezplana* 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  erup- 
tion {ZciU,  fur  KinderJUt^  VI,  1913, 
1).   It  has  long  been  known  that  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  measles 
are  accompanied  or  followed  bv  other 
diseases,  especially   pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis.    Studies  of  the  blood 
during  an  attack  of  measles  have 
shown  that  th»^  white  blood  corpn=:<"]e' 
are  diminislicd  in  number,  and  that 
their  ability  to  engulf  and  destroy 
pathogenic  iMicteria  is  distinctly  less- 
ened.   It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
diminished  phnjrncytic  power  of  the 
leucocytes  present  throughout  the 
course  of  an  attack  of  measles  may  hs 
in  part  responsible  for  the  frequency 
of    the    complif^ations    and  sequelc. 
(Tunnicliff  Ruth,  Jour.  Infec  Da- 
caftes,  XT,  474.) 
Pertussis.  —  In    1906   Bordet  and 
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found  in  the  sputum  of  children  ill  I  nite  rclationehip  between  tlie  virulence 
with    whooping    cough,   and    they  |  of  the  pneumococciu  introduced  into 

the  lunp  and  tlie  ?pvprity  of  tilO  in* 
flammation  which  results. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  white 
blood  eells  Is  a  nonnml  aeoompuiiniait 
of  lobar  pneumonia.  That  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the 
outcome  of  the  disease  has  recently 
been  shown  by  experiments  made  bv 
the  insuflbtion  method,  in  which 
treatmrnt  with  a  substance  which  de- 
stroyed leucocytes  ( like  benzol )  caused 
a  diminished  naistanoe  to  pneumo- 
coccus  infection,  while  such  resistance 
was  increased  in  animals  treated  with 
a  substance  causing  hyperleukocytosis 
(Winternitz  and  Hischfelder,  Jour, 
Exper,  Medicine,  XVII,  657 ) . 

A  still  mcr*^  imjiorfnnt  n(hiit!''n  to 
our  knowledp^e  oi  pneumonia  patiiol* 
o<:y  was  furnished  by  recent  studies 
with  the  pneumococcus,  in  the  course 
of  v.liich  it  developed  that  the  blood 
in  which  it  grew  showed  a  reduced 
capacity   to  combine  with 


brought  forward  stron^]f  presumptive 
evitlPHrf  of  the  ctiolo^'ical  relation- 
ship of  this  bacillus  to  the  disease. 
While  other  obsenrers  haTe  corrobo- 
rated all  the  statements  of  the  French 
investigators,  absoln to  experimental 
proof  ^at  their  bacillus  ia  the  specific 
cause  of  pertussis  had  never  been 
given  until  now,  when  Mallory  claims 
to  have  done  so  {Jour,  Med,  Beeearch, 
XXVU,  115,  391). 

The  trachea  and  bronchi  are  lined 
with  fringed  or  ciliated  cells,  the  cilia, 
by  their  constant  motion,  serving  to 
rid  the  surface  of  these  tubes  of  ex- 
traneous particles.  Mallory  found 
that  in  the  trachea  of  children  who 
had  died  during  an  attack  of  whoop- 
ing cough,  there  were  larji^e  numbers 
of  minute  bacilli  lying  between  the 
cilia  of  the  lining  eefis,  apparently 
numerous  enough  to  cause  mechanical 
interference  with  tlie  ciliary  motion. 
He  assumes  that  as  a  consequence  of 
this  incapacity  of  the  cOia,  thefe  ia 
a  constant  irritation  and  cough  of  a 
spasmodic  type,  expressing  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  obstructing  bacilli. 
BelieWng  this  lesion  to  be  the  specific 
one  for  pertnssis,  Mallory  tried  to 
prove  it  experimentally.  lie  <^iic- 
ceeded  in  producing  similar  lesions 
in  rabbits  and  puppies  with  pure  cul- 
tures of  the  Bordet  bacillus  and  also 
Avith  sputum  frrnii  a  case  of  whooping 
cough.  He  was  further  able  to  re- 
cover the  bacillus  from  the  inoculated 
animals  and  thus  link  the  or;Tanism 
and  the  lesion  in  drfinito  etiolofrical 
relationship.  Treatment  of  pertussis 
with  vaccines  of  both  live  and  dead 
bacilli  has  given  fairly  promising  re* 
suit**,  but  f»l»^ervatinns  uri^  rot  nn- 
Tnoroii :  enouL'h  as  yet  to  warrant  a 
dciinUe  opinion. 

Pneumonia.— The  association  of  the 

pneumococcus  with  lobar  pneumonia 
nnR  been  known  for  many  yenrs,  but 
experimental  proof  of  its  etiological 
relationship  with  the  disease  was  only 
fomiahsd  two  years  ago,  when  lobar 
pneumonia  was  produced  in  docr-^  hy 
cultures  of  pneumo»)ecu8  introduced 
directly  into  the  bronchi  by  means  of 
the  insulBntion  method  invented  by 
Meltzer  nn(^  \::or  (sop  Mrdirine,  in- 
fra). Since  then  Btudies  made  in  this 
^  way  have  shown  that  there  is  a  defl- 


capacitv  to  comoine  witn  oxygen, 
owing  to  a  change  in  its  hemoglobin 

(coloring  matter)  molecule.  Analo- 
fjous  results  were  found  in  the  blood 
of  animals  inoculated  with  pneumo* 
cocci,  and  also  in  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients with  pneumonia.  It  appears 
that  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  this 
disease  the  oxygen  content  of  tlie 
blood  is  within  normal  limits,  but 
occasionally  there  may  be  less  csy* 
gen  and  an  increased  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  apparently  due  to  inter- 
ference with  the  respiratory  exchange 
of  gases.  In  the  terminu  stage  of 
fatal  ca'^cs  there  is  oftr  n  a  proj^ressive 
diminution  in  tlic  uut  of  oxvL'en 
in  the  blood  and  a  pro^essive  de- 
crease in  its  oxygen-combining  power. 
Thi^  nrrnrs  Usually  in  pati»'n(s  in 
which  very  larire  numbers  of  pneumo- 
coeci  are  present  in  the  circulation. 
The  change  of  the  hemoglobin  mole> 
eule  from  oxyhemo<jlohin  to  methera- 
oglobin,  as  a  result  of  which  it  no 
longer  takes  up  and  gives  off  oxygen 
readily,  is  prooably  a  factor  in  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  many 
eases  of  pneumonia.  ( Pea  body,  ^our, 
Exper.  Medicine,  XVIIX,  1.  7.) 

Growth  of  Tlisne  to  Vltro.-O>n- 
tinning  the  work  along  these  lines,  re» 
viewed  in  the  la*;t  issue  of  tlie  Ykab 
■Rook  (p.  C^<^'^\  Alexia  Carrel  and  his 
assistants   have  obtained   some  in* 
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teresting  results  in  growing  the  cells 
of  connective  tissue.  Tims  they  were 
able  to  show  tliat  these  ccIIh  grew 
from  three  to  40  times  more  rapidly 
when  extracts  of  the  tissues  were 
added  to  the  eultiuw  medium  of  normal 
or  (lihitrd  plasma.  Extracts  of  em- 
bryonal tissues  were  more  active  than 
those  of  adult  animals.  The  power  of 
the  tissue  extracts  was  found  to  be 
ppcciflc  in  the  scn?5e  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  tissues  of  another  animal 
of  the  same  species;  that  is,  the  ex- 
tniet  of  chicken  spleen  had  an  accel- 
erating rfTcct  on  the  prowth  of  con- 
nective tissue  of  a  fragment  of  heart 
Irom  a  chick  embryo,  while  the  ae- 
tivating  influence  of  extracts  of  dog 
and  rnbhit  spleen  on  chick  tissue  was 
very  slight.  Diluting,  heating,  and 
Altering  the  extracts  all  greatly  di- 
minished or  even  suppressed  the  ac- 
tivatincT  power  of  the  tissue  extracts 
on  the  connective  tissue  cells.  That 
this  work  may  have  a  praotical  appli- 
cation in  the  cicatrization  of  wounds 
i«  y>')ssible.  For  the  present  it  i*^ 
useful  in  providing  a  better  medium 
for  the  continuation  of  experiments 
in  tissue  growth?*.  (Carrel,  Jour, 
Bsrer.  Medicine,  XVII,  14,  287.) 

The  growth  of  axis  cylinders,  the 
central  thread  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  nerve  fibers,  has  heen 
studied,  and  their  growth  from  the 
cerebellum  of  young  cats  and  guinea- 
pi^s  has  been  observed  for  the  first 
time  (IniL'ebrigtsen,  Jour.  Exper. 
Medicine,  XVIT.  1«2.  412).  While  tVie 
tissues  of  mammalian  embryos  and 
adult  animals  grew  actively  outside 
the  body,  it  has  thus  far  been  very 
diflieuH  to  riiHivntc  human  tissues. 

The  method  of  crowing  cells  in  vitro 
Is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  ways  of 
studying  the  cells  of  malignant  neo- 
plnf>m«i,  and  compnrative  stuilirs  of  the 
growth  of  cells  from  transplantable 
connective-tissue  timiors  (sarcoma) 
with  those  of  normal  connective-tissue 
cells  have  been  mn.de.  The  differences 
noted  were  to  the  efl'cct  that  sarcoma 
eells  grew  more  actively  in  the  pri- 
mary cultures  than  did  normal  con- 
nrctive  tissue  cells,  but  that  in  second- 
ary culture  the  tumor  cells  were  far 
less  active,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
propagate  them  in  subcultures  for  any 
length  of  time.    That  tin's  is  dtic  in 

part  to  the  low  resistance  to  injuries  ^  Infec,  Diseases,  Xill,  294.) 
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of  all  kijids  on  the  part  of  tumor  cclli 
seems  to  be  true. 

Tlie  method  of  tissue  cultivation  is 
also  well  adapted  for  the  study  of 
normal  and  pathological  cell  division, 
and  it  was  found  that  while  atypictl 
mitoses  occurred  in  cultures  of  sar- 
coma cells,  they  were  not  present  in 
the  normal  connective  tissue  cells. 
Amitotic  division  wan  net  observed  is 
either  normal  or  tumor  tissue.  (Lam- 
bert, J  our.  Exper.  Medicin  c,  XVJl ,  4M ) . 

A  point  bearing  on  the  <)uestion  of 
tumor  immunity  has  been  brought  sot 
by  some  experiments  made  on  erabrro 
and  adult  chicks  with  a  tran<;p]antal>}e 
neoplasm  (sarcoma)  of  the  rat.  It 
appeared  that  a  rapidly  growing  BiW 
^owth  developed  at  thn  ^^ifc  of  inocn- 
lation  of  the  rat  tumor  in  the  embryo 
chick  and  that  such  growths  could  be 
kept  going  for  six  weeks  and  perhapi 
indefinite]}',  while  in  the  adult  chicken 
no  growth  took  place,  the  cells  of  the 
tumor  being  quickly  destroyed.  Pre- 
sumably the  survival  of  the  foreign 
cells  in  the  embryo  chick  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  defensive  mechanism 
present  In  the  adult  chicken,  which  ii 
capable  of  quickly  destroying  i!  <  for* 
eign  cells.  CMnrphv,  /ouT.  of  Ewper» 
Medicine,  XVII,  482.) 

While  no  one  fact  of  ^reat  practicsl 
importance  has  come  to  light  duriilf 
the  pa^t  venr  in  the  Btiuhy  of  the  ran- 
cer  prol)iem,  several  interesting  re- 
sults like  the  above  have  been  ob> 
tained,  and  when  they  are  all  fitted 
into  place  steady  progress  must  ba 
recorded. 

Vacdnia.  ~  The  method  of  tissue 
growth  in  vitro  lias  further  been 
ndnpted  to  bacteiiolo;:y  for  the  study 
of  vaccinia,  with  the  result  that  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  xte- 
cine  virus  has  the  power  to  raultiplj 
in  rabbit  or  "riiinea-piir  blood  pbsTn?i, 
as  demonstrated  by  inoculation  on  the 
shaven  skin  of  rabbits  and  compared 
with  similar  inoculations  with  vim? 
not  incubated  in  plasma.  Xo  pperific 
vaccine  bodies  were  demonstrable  in 
the  preparations.  Nevertheless  tht 
fact  that  the  vaccine  virus  is  capable 
of  underiroin;^  growth  in  vitro  is  t 
very  defmite  contribution  to  oar 
knowledge  of  vaccinia,  and  masi 
slinrtly  lead  to  larper  results.  (Stcia- 
hardt,  Israeli,  and  Lambert,  Jour,  sf 
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General  Survey  of  Progress.  —  No 
rtivoliiti<mAi7  Btudtot  luYe  marked 
tlie  year's  work  in  modicine,  but  it 


ease  of  such  characteristic  type  that 
the  practitioner  has  never  men  aUe 

to  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  the 


has  nevertheless  been  characterized  by  •  process  oripnatos  locally  and  that 
steady  progress  of  research  in  all  hope  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
bimnehes.  in  America  |>art!cu1ar1y  a  I  the  diaeaae  must  in  some  way  take 
very  widespread  interest  in  scientific  cofniizanoe  of  tiiis  apparent  clinieal 

re^earfh  has  been  manifested  by  the 
entire  profession.  Good  investiga- 
tions are  no  longer  limited  to  a  few 
institutions  in  the  large  cities,  but 


fact. 

It  has  remained  for  an  expen mental 
physiologist,  himself  also  an  able 
clinitian,  Anally  to  demonstrate  the 


excelUnt  studies  have  appeared  from '  relafumship  between  the  pneumocoe- 
inany  small  clinics  and  laboratories  cus,  lobar  pneumonia,  and  the  natural 


and  even  from  isolated  individual 
dinitiaas  working  entirely  independ* 
ently. 

As  an  indiention  of  the  broader 
lines  along  which  modem  medical 
progress  is  extending,  it  is  most  en- 
couraging to  doie  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  theories  of  AahofT,  the  bril- 
liant successor  of  Zcigler  at  the  Uni- 
TSrsfty  of  Freiburg,  at 2  being  accept- 
ed by  tlio  students  of  internal  medi- 
cine.   This  invest i'jal or  has  returned 


mode  of  infection.  Mcltzer  and  La- 
mar (Jour,  Bxper.  Uedldne,  XV' ,  133) 
have  at'  last  reproduced  true  lobar 

pnoiimonia  in  dogs,  not  selected  or 
sensitized  in  any  artificial  manner* 
by  introducing  pneumococci  of  exalt- 
ed virulence  into  the  lungs  by  insuf- 
flation, close!;.,  -nnulatin^  tlie  manner 
by  which  the  infection  is  probably 
induced  in  roan.  Control  animals 
were  all  negative.  Apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  quantity  of  culture 


to  the  methods  of  the  old  anatomical  so  introduced  the  course  of  the  disease 

school  of   pathologists   fathered   by  was  mild,  severe,  or  fatal.    The  ana- 

Virchow,   von    Recklinghausen   and  tomical  characteristics  of  true  human 

Welch  and  has  chiefly  interested  him-  pneumonia  are  very  closely  repro- 

self  in  tlie  mechanical  theories  of  the  duced,  as  arc  also  the  clinical  signs 

production  of  disease.   In  a  recent  and  course,  except  that  a  crisis  does 


scries  of  brilliant  lectures  delivered 
in  New  York»  AshofT  has  advanced 
new,  suggestive,  and  li  I]  fi:l  theories 
along  these  lines  as  applied  to  su^h 
familiar  but  still  pussiing  oonditkms 
as  the  formation  of  gall  stone  and  the 
production  of  gastric  r,!cer.  He  has 
also  thrown  much  new  light  on  the 
extremely  important  process  of  throm- 
bosis. 

Experimental  Pneumonia  . — Al- 
thougii  it  is  connnnnly  conceded  that 
lobar  pneumonia  is  a  general  infec- 
tion and  though  in  corroboration  of 
this  fact  the  pneumococcus  may  be 
secured  from  the  circulating  blood, 
tha  clinitian  has  been  far  from  con- 
tent to  assume  that  the  process  starts 
as  a  general  infection,  although  ad- 
mitting that  it  ultimately  bc^-omfs 
such  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  period  of  onset  is  marked  in 
nearly  all  instances  not  by  the  picture 
and  symptomolojcry  of  a  generalized 
iofection,  but  by  that  of  a  local  die- 
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not  take  place;  this,  however,  is  to 

be  expected  since  dogs  do  not  present 
this  clinical  feature  in  natural  canine 
pneumonia.  Resolution  follows  as  in 
the  human  disease  and  complete  res- 
titution of  the  pulmonary  tissue  may 
then  occur,  ^feltrer  and  Lamar  con- 
clude that  the  question  of  experi- 
mental success  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  alteration  of  the  power 
oi  rf'sistance  of  the  invnde<l  individual 
as  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
the  organism  to  intrench  itself  in  the 
invaded  pulmonary  tissue.  In  this 
particular  also  the  experimental  date 
corroborate  clinical  obs»>rvation. 

This  group  of  researches  have  also 
indicated  the  manner  of  infection,  and 
point  out  clearly  the  lines  for  clinical 
resenrch  alonpr  'vbich  successful  proph- 
ylaxis and  possibly  treatment  may 
be  sought.  These  studies  apparently 
indicate  the  futility  of  most  of  ths 
previous  investigations  directed  to 
this  end  and  perhaps  account  for  their 
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imirenM)  failure  thus  far.  The  ex- 
periments have  been  corroborated  and 
extended  hx  WoUstein  and  othrr?^. 
Later  WoUstein  and  Meltzer  {ibid., 
XVI,  126)  have  shown  that  hroncho> 
pneumonia  also  may  be  produced  in  a 
similar  way.  All  these  stiidies  indi- 
cate that  the  manner  of  inoculation 
is  quite  as  essential  as  the  specific 
organism  in  the  production  of  these 
lung  infections. 

Tuberculosis.  —  Although  work  in 
tuberculosis  has  steadily  progressed 


if  present  cdllapse  and  hecome  filled 

in  hy  a  growth  of  scar  tissue.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  appears  to  be 
arretted  in  many  cases. 

The  method  is  chiefly  useful  in  long- 
standing and  advanced  cases  and  only 
in  those  iTi  wliich  th^  r] incase  is  chictiy 
localized  on  one  side.  It  should  bo 
attempted  only  when  there  are  no 
extensive  adhesions  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura,  and  unless  per- 
formed by  an  expert  may  be  a  dan- 
gerous procedure,  especially  in  Ira* 


nothing  of  a  very  startlmg  nature  properly  selected  cases. 


has  developed  along  lines  of  treat 
ment.  WhUe  Koch's  tuberculin  is  ac 
luiowledged  to  be  a  curative  agent  of 
very  considerable  val\ie  in  properly 
selected  cages,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  is  capable  of  doing  deadly 
harm  when  used  improperly  or  at  the 
wrong  period.  Attempts  to  modify 
or  eliminate  these  effects  justify  the 
belief  that  eventually  something  will 
he  found  which  will  net  only  oc- 
casionally but  generally  favorably 
affect  tho  cAviree  of  tuberculosis  dis- 
ease without  at  any  time  jeopard- 
izing the  progress  of  cure.  Some 
time  ago  Bosenbach  attempted  to 
ameliorate  or  modify  the  toxicity  of 
tuberculin  by  the  mixture  with  it  of 
a  mold  iTriehophjftm  holoiterieum 
afhutn)  which  has  the  power  to  alter 
or  digest  proteins  and  thus  to  modify 
the  poisons  generated  by  the  tubercle 
bftciilus.  Kohler  and  Plant  {Zeiiadtr, 
fur  KHn.  Med.,  LXXIV.  1179)  have 
treated  80  selected  disp'-n^firy  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  managing 
one-half  of  the  patients  by  the  cus- 
tomary hygienic  and  dietetic  meas- 
ures, universally  recogni/ed  a?  ^nm 
tive,  and  comparing  these  instances 
with  an  equal  number  of  patients 
which  received  in  addition  the  modi- 
fied tuberculin.  Marked  improvement 
above  that  present  in  the  teat  cases 
is  reported  m  those  who  received  the 
tuberculin. 

Artificial  Pneumothorax.  —  Among 
the  more  recent  and  valuable  methods 
for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis is  that  of  artiflcial  pneu- 

motliorax.  Very  briefly  this  treat- 
ment consists  in  injecting  sterile  nitro- 
gen gas  into  the  space  between  the 
diseased  Itmg  and  the  chest  wall. 
T?/i-  r<»>ults  in  compres^sion  of  the 
lung  and  enforces  rest  on  it.  Cavities 


Although  the  treatment  has  been 
first  w  id  sly  studied  in  Italy,  it  prob- 
ably originated  in  America,  being  first 
suggested  by  Murphy,  or  perhaps  in  a 
simpler  form  by  Stowp'l  of  Ann  Arbor 
some  20  or  more  jcara  ago.  A  very 
complete  and  satisfactory  study  of 
the  method  in  all  its  important  as- 
pects was  presented  by  Kessel  and 
Tashmann  before  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  October. 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. — Much  inter- 
est has  been  attracted  of  late  to  tbe 
subject  of  ^stric  ulcer,  and  cases  are 
very  commonly  recognised  and  re- 
ported. It  would  seem  likely  that  the 
grentor  frequency  of  oceurreTn-e  of 
this  condition  is  to  be  traced  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  increased  accu- 
racy in  diagnosis  which  has  naturally 
followed  the  closer  study  wbi-'h  tbi* 
subject  has  received.  The«freuuency 
with  which  cancer  follows  this  dis- 
order has  long  been  remarked  by  prae- 
iitioners,  and  this  fact  has  received 
abundant  apparent  corroboration  from 
such  analytic  studies  as  those  of  Wil- 
son from  the  Mayo  clinic,  although  on 
the  other  hand  this  relation  hip  is 
disproven  on  pathological  grounds  by 
so  astute  and  honest  an  observer  aj 
Aschoff.  The  importance  of  early 
surgical  treatment  has  been  chiefly 
emphasized  in  recent  medical  litera- 
ture, even  by  many  gastro-enterolo- 
gisis  and  internists.  It  has  been  quit* 
trenerally  af^scrted  that  the  function 
of  the  internist  has  been  to  diagnosp 
the  condition,  sharing  the  treatment 
in  appropriate  cases  with  the  surgeon. 
Tn  Hm*-!  '"onnection  it  is  therefore  most 
instruetive  to  study  the  analysis  of 
1,000  cases  investigated  by  Freide- 
wald  of  Baltimore  (Am.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.,  CXLIV,  157),  in  which  ho  ^bnwg 

that  whereas  71  per  cent.  qI 
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ODerated  upon  are  cured,  72  per  cent. .  mit  that  this  may  be  but  AQOciier  il« 
of  those  treated  by  tlie  Leube  metbod  lustration  of  the  natural  variations 
(dietetic  and  meakinAl)  and  66  per  in  the  disease,  it  would  seem  that 

cent,  of  tliose  managed  according  to  tliis  bettered  condition  of  affairs  has 


the  rfigiine  of  Lenhartz  were  also 
cured,  thus  apparently  indicating  that 
medical  methods  are  as  yet  as  suc- 
cessful siirj:;-ical  ones.  It  sliould 
be  rememberod.  }unvover,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  tliaL  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  Cfttes  eventually 
treated  sur^rioally  had  been  first  sub- 
mitted unsuccessfully  to  the  medical 
test.  For  the  guidance  of  the  lay 
public  it  is  well  to  underatand  that 
surgical  intervention  is  now  a  well 
established  and  thormicrhly  instiflablc 
treatment  in  cases  of  this  nature,  and 
that  doubtless  in  some  instances  med- 
ical treatment  is  unjustifiable  inas- 
jDueh  an  it  involves  certain  delay  and 
|>os6ible  failure.  (5ee  also  Surgery, 
tnfra,) 

XJlcef  of  the  Dnodemnn.— Vei^ 

closely  allied  to  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
is  a  similar  disease  occurrin;^  in  the 
duodenum,  that  portion  of  the  small 
intestine  joining  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine  proper.  As  might  be 
quite  naturally  inferred,  the  two  dis- 
ease conditions  are  probably  produced 
by  precisely  similar  causes,  but  the 
symptoms,  while  somewhat  alike,  dif 


largely  resulted  from  improved  un- 
derstanding and  methods  of  control, 
and  particularly  to  improved  water 
supplies  (see  also  Ft$blie  Healih  and 
Hi/ffiene,  infra). 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some 
time  thai  certain  Gidividuals,  once 
having  suffered  from  typhoid  fever, 
may,  although  themselves  well,  still 
harbor  in  their  intestines  active  and 
virulent  typhoid  organisms  which  may 
thus  become  disseminated  among 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. Infection  from  these  typhoid 
carriers  has  been  well  established  in 
numerous  cases  and  the  legal  as  well 
as  the  >iV  LM-  nic  problem  has  become 
one  demuuding  settlement.  It  is  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  in  at  least 
most  of  these  instances  the  infection 
is  har!)ored  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
tracts  of  the  infected  person.  Thus  far 
medicinal  methods  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient quickly  to  dislodge  the  typhoid 
organism  and  a  person  so  infected 
remains  a  menace  as  active  to  the 
public  as  a  case  of  clinical  typhoid 
fever.  Leeming  (Jour.  Am.  Mtd, 
issoc,  LX,  1293)  proposes  to  treat 


fer  in  eertnin  essentials  wliieh  niako  tlu  e  instances,  as  he  has  successfully 


diagnosis  in  the  ea:§e  of  the  intestinal 
disease  more  difficult  and  less  cer- 
tain than  in  the  ulcerations  affecting 
the  Stomneh.  In  tlii^  condition  it 
would  appaar  that  early  surgical 
treatment  is  even  more  necessary 
than  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  although 
it  is  quite  definite  that  uumy  cases 
recover  under  medical  treatment  and 
at  least  a  certain  percentage  without 
any  treatment  whatever.  The  liter- 
ature of  the  subject*  during  the  year 
has  been  voluminous  and  has  been 
chietly  concerned  with  diagnostic 
methods  and  the  relative  desirability 
of  medical  or  nurgical  treatment. 
Typhoid  Fever. — As  is  also  the  ease 


done  in  two  cases,  by  surgical  re- 
moval of  the  gall  bladder  and  the 
entire  cystic  duct.  He  recommends 
that  the  surgical  removal  be  followed 
by  the  vigorous  administration  of 
anti- typhoid  vaccine.  Although  such 
radical  methods  may  be  enforced  in 
the  military  service,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  the  public  is  prepared  to 
insist  that  civil  patients  be  treated 
in  a  like  manner;  nevertheless,  as  an 
alternative  to  confinement  and  super- 
vision in  a  hospital  it  might  be  legiti- 
mately proposed  in  such  cases. 

An  authoritative  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  typhoid  immunizing  inocula- 
tions, anti -typhoid  vaccination,  in  the 


with  many  other  infectious  diseases,  i  U.  S.  Army  was  presented  by  Russel 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  and  'Aiq  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  before  the 
virulence  of  type  of  typhoid  fever  Congress  of  Ann  riean  Physicians  and 
vary  greatly  frnm  year  to  year,  i  Surgeons  hold  in  Washington  in  May. 
The  year  1013  has  been  characterized  Kussol  includes  in  his  analysis  the 
by  a  country-wide  diminution  in  the  j  entire  enlisted,  and  a  predominating 
number  of  cases  of  typhoid  and  by  |  number  of  the  commissioned  person- 
an  apparently  Irssened  mortality  from  ncl  of  the  I'^.  S.  Army.  Ilia  report 
the  disease.  Although  we  must  ad-  indicates  %uite  definitely  tliat  vacciaa- 
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il<m  must  be  very  nearly,  if  not  whol- 1  tially  to  improve  the  diet  employed 
It,  an  absolute,  prop}iy);irtiQ  preventa- 
tive of  typhoid  infection. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  clinical 
experience  it  is  necessary  to  revise  in 
a  few  partiriilara  the  report  on  ty- 
phoid vaccination  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1911  (pp.  678-680),  especially  with 
regard  to  the  reaction  of  th 


in  the  treatment  of  typhoid.  Milk 
can  no  longer  be  considered  appropri- 
ate as  an  exclusive  food  in  this  diR- 
eue.  LeFevre,  among  otben,  loni; 
RJTO  showed  that  tlie  volume  of  tho 
stool  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is 
greater  than  that  on  a  mixed  diet, 
iction  of  the  patient  j  and  patients  themselves  have  inaistet} 
to  the  injection  of  the  typhoid  cul-  that  in  many  instancer  milk  cau8?a 
turc3.  In  order  that  the  immuniza* ;  indicrestion  and  abdouanai  distress, 
tion  may  be  rendered  effective,  at :  Furthermore  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
least  tliree  successive  in|eetlons  must  chemistry  to  show  that  it  is  almost 
be  made  at  intervals  of  approximate! v  inijiossihlc  to  pive  sufficient  milk  in 
one  week,  and  with  increasing  typhoid  fever  to  furnish  enough  cal- 
Btrengths   of   the   killed  organisms,  ories  of  energy  to  replace  those  burned 


These  injections,  particularly  the  first 

one,  are  follcnved  hy  illness,  f  lie  ^^ynijv 
toms  of  which  are  those  of  typhoid 
itself,  and  although  these  signs  soon 
disappear,  the  degree  of  fever  and  the 

deprcs.sion  may  he  quite  severe.  Each 
of  the  other  injections  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  tliough  commonly 
less  marked  si^^is*   A  short  period 


up  by  the  tissue  waste,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  an  attempt  to  prevent  tl  U 
waste  or  to  build  up  the  resistance 
of  tho  body  by  an  adetjuate  food 
supply. 

During  the  pa.st  six  years  this  sub- 
ject has  received  very  thoroii«:h  study, 
particularly  in  the  laboratories  of 
Cornell  TJniventity   Medical  Collef^ 


follows    the    first    injection,    during  and  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 


which  the  patient  seems  to  be  scnsi 
tized  to  typhoid  injection,  and  thus 
more  liable  to  contract  the  disease 
than  individuals  not  vaccinated,  but 
this  sensitization  soon  disap|iears 
after  the  succeeding  inoculations, 
which  are  rewarded  by  an  apparently 
absolute  though  temporary  immunity 


As  a  r?^ult  of  these  invostipations 
the  caloric  food  intake  of  the  typhoid 
patient  is  raised  to  or  above  iiwi  of 
the  normal  diet,  inasmuch  as  it  hai 
been  shown  that  liis  expenditure  of 
energy  is  considerably  above  the  norm. 
This  is  effective  without  eauajbog  dt> 
:,M'stive  distress  by  the   addition  to 


aj^ainst  typhoid  fever.    The  dtiration  the  milk  u<i ministered  of  lactose  and 
of  this  immunity  ia  not  yet  known, 
but  it  probably  does  not  extend  be 


yond  two  or  tlir'^e  years  in  most 
cases.  Ilealthv  imiividuals,  as  "Russcl 
states  to  be  the  case  with  soldiers, 
commonly  do  not  have  reaction  to  a 

disagreeable  diu'ice:  many  pers-ons 
have  no  symjttoms  whatever  foliowin'.; 


cream,  which  greatly  au^iULMit  the 
calorie  value  of  the  m{lk»  oy  the  in- 

troiluction  of  other  and  still  more 
nutritious  articles  of  diet  such  as 
eggs  and  meat  juices,  and  by  the  use 
at  proper  periods  of  gruels  and  of 

sugar  in  various  forms,  as  in  jelliea, 

ice  cream,  and  tlic  like.    Not  onlv  is 


the  injections,  but  some,  and  partieu- 1  the  lot  ot  the  typhoid  patient  made 
larly  those  depressed  by  overwork  or  |  much  more  bearable  ana  the  oppres* 

nervous  strain,  may  sufTor  quite  s?-  s ion  of  his  sickness  and  the  degree  of 
verely ;  not  infrequent  ly  it  is  diflicult  toxrrmia  relieved,  but  thcff*  can  be  no 
to  induce  them  after  the  iirst  to  take  question  that  the  modilied  diet,  while 


tbe  subsequent'  inoculations,  which,  for 

the  reason  mentioned  above,  is  a  very 
necessary  step,  once  the  immunization 
has  been  begun. 

In  addition  to  tbe  prophylactic 
treatment  of  typhoid  by  the  use  of 
the  immunizing  vaccine,  much  other 
valuable  work  of  comparatively  re* 
cent  date  has  been  done  in  regard  to 
this  important  disease.  Unquestion* 
ahlv  the  most  far-reaching  of  these 
Studies  has  been  those  designed  essen- 


it  may  not  shorten  the  course  of  tbe 

infection,  does  very  materially  sbovt' 
en  the  duration  of  convalescence,  so 
that  patients  maintained  on  this  in> 
tensive  diet  recover  much  more  rapid* 
ly  and  are  apparently  much  less  liable 
to  the  numerous  complications  which 
80  impede  convalescence  from  this  dia* 
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An  important  research  conducted 

at  the  New  York  Ho«pitnl  by  ronnor 
(Arch,  Int,  iled.,  X,  sa-l)  has  aj^par- 
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ently  demonstrated  that  many  of  the 
obacure  {mini  and  aberrant  exeiurtiona 

of  temperature  which  follow  typhoid 
fever  are  due  to  a  definite  anatomical 
change,  namely,  to  a  thrombo-phle- 
bitia.  Gonnor  shows  that  most  of  the 
freauent  pulmonary  complicationa  of 
trphoid  originate  m  this  manner,  by 
a  clotting  of  the  blood  within  the 
lung  TeiiiB.  A  marked  tendenej  to* 
ward  this  complication  has  long  been 
recognized  in  typhoid  states,  hut  its 
full  significance  has  not  been  appre- 
ciated. The  obscure  persistent  and 
reoturreat  attacks  of  fever  are  also 
commonly  due  to  the  same  chanpre, 
and  the  "sore  muscles"  and  "tender 

{>oint£"  whicli  all  physicians  have  so 
ong  recognised  as  commonly  follow- 
ing typhoid  arc  readily  explained  on 
the  same  hn  i  ^.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  with  lull  recognition  of  this  well- 
proven  fact  and  ue  statistical  con- 
firmation that  it  occurs  in  from  10 
to  15  per  cent",  of  cases  of  typhoid, 
may  lead  to  methods  which  may  ul- 
timately prevent  the  complication,  al- 
though thus  far  attempts  in  this 
dirp<"tion  have  been  without  avnil. 

Diphtheria.  —  Although  the  treat- 
ment of  actual  diphtheria  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory  and  affords  one 
of  the  shining  examples  of  the  value 


of  modern  rt  search  to  practical  meili-  diphtheria  to  others,  under  certain 


cine,  the  preventive  treatment  of  the 
disease   is  still  far  from  certain. 

Piplitheria  antitoxin  administered 
early  to  those  exposed  to  the  disease 
almost  invariably  prevents  the  con- 
traction of  it,  hut  this  acquired  im- 
munity is  not  very  lasting,  so  that 
in  the  ease  of  such  persons  as  nurses 
and  physicians,  who  are  more  or  less 
constantly  exposed  to  the  infection, 
frequent  administration  of  phophy- 
lactic  doses  of  antitoxin  app?ars  nec- 
essary. This  is  manifest  in  natural 
diphtheria  also,  since  the  immunity 
conferred  by  an  attack  of  the  disease 
is  not  of  long  standing;  indeed,  it 
Reems  that  in  some  cases  a  sus- 
ceptibility toward  the  infection  is 
conferred  by  previous  attacks.  These 


the  very  best  grades  of  antitoxin  can 
be  relied  upon  only  for  from  two  to 

three  ^v^'eks. 

Behring,  whose  name  is  already  fa- 
mous for  his  work  in  connection  with 
diphtheria  antitoxin,  now  snggesta  a 
new  method  of  producing  artificial  im- 
munity which  it  is  hoped  will  prove 
to  be  more  lasting  in  its  effect.  In 
brief  his  suggested  method  consists 
in  the  administration  of  actual  diph- 
theria toxin,  along  with  a  balnnrrd 
dose  of  antitoxin,  which  together  ap- 

fiarently  induce  an  immunity  of  much 
onger  standing  than  has  been  previ- 
ously attainable.  The  New  York  Board 
of  Health  has  long  utilized  a  some- 
what similar  method  in  the  production 
of  antitoxht  from  the  horses  utilized 
for  that  purpose.  Although  the  mrth- 
od  has  successfully  withstood  labora- 
tory experimentation,  its  employment 
in  human  medicine  has  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  wide  for  definite  eon> 
elusions  as  to  its  ultimate  value. 

Diphtheria  carriers  have  long  been 
a  serious  problem,  not  alone  to  the 
hygienic  authorities,  but  to  the  prac- 
titioner as  well.  It  is  found  that 
while  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  may 
remain  for  long  periods  in  the  throats 
of  apparently  normal  individuals,  who 
may    neverthelf^-'^    transfer  artiml 


conditions,  for  example,  as  a  result 
of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  auto-infection  nf  tin  host  him- 
self may  occur  and  aggressive  diph- 
theria develop.  Neither  the  use  of 
antitoxin  nor  yet  thaX  of  the  toxin- 
antitoxin  of  Behring  has  any  apparent 
influonre  in  killing  the  bacilli  in  the 
throats  of  these  diphtheria  carriers, 
and  much  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
an  attempt  to  find  some  method  tiior- 
oughly  efTectunl  in  such  instances. 
The  usual  methods  of  local  antiseptic 
treatment  of  the  throat,  especially  of 
the  crypts  and  depressions  in  ths 
tonsils,  while  imdouhtedly  beneficial, 
give  far  from  certain  results.  Alden 
(Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  LX,  1876)  re- 
ports favorable  results  in  this  direc* 


tendencies  have  not  been  manifestly!  ti'^n  by  the  use  of  a  spray  of  staphy- 
decreased  by  even  the  highly  purified  I  iocoecus  culture  directed  against  the 


forms  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  now 
used,  because  the  antitoxic  principles 
are  so  quickly  destroyed  in  the  body 


portions  of  the  throat  which  offer  a 
refuge  for  these  persistent  diphtheria 
bacilli.   Alden  employs  essentially  the 


or  are  excreted  from  it.  Artificial  method  of  Schiotr,  which  has  further 
immunity  from  the  administration  of '  received  the  coufirmation  of  invest!* 
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gations  by  LoreiUE,  Ravenel,  and  lev- 

eral  others. 

Syphilis.  —  Therapeutic  studies  in 
lues  during  the  year  have  emphMised 

the  necessity  of  employing  tlie  older 
as  well  as  the  newer  forniB  of  indi- 
cation. The  fact  that  salvarsan  in  by 
no  nieiuw  a  certain  and  absolute  cure 
is  now  admitted,  although  its  full  cura- 
tive value  i«  roropnizod.  Tntpn'stin;,' 
recent  studies  of  a  clinical  nature  have 
been  along  the  line  of  the  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  deep  viscera,  of  the  heart, 
aorta,  and  liver,  and  all  these  investi- 
gations have  tended  to  show  that  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  deep  organs  origi- 
nates vcrv  early  in  the  infection,  in- 
stead  of  only  laio.  has  been  taught 
in  the  past.  This  hut  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  early  dia|rnosi8  and 
prompt  efliciont  treatment  in  all  cases, 
no  matter  how  mild  they  may  appear 
to  be.  (See  also  Pathology  and  Bac- 
ieHolopu,  supro.) 

Kidney  Disease.— Great  activity  has 
taken  place  recently  in  investifrations 
of  this  very  important  class  of  dis- 
eases. Studies  m  pathological  anat- 
omy, however,  have  not  reached  any 
recrnt  data  of  preat  importance;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  have  as  a  rule 
rendered  a  classification  of  the  dis- 
eases of  these  organs  more  rather 
than  less  diffirnlf.  Chemical  investi- 
gations, consisting  of  examinations  of 
the  urine  under  various  disease  and 
physiological  conditions,  have  not  es- 
sentially altered  our  comprehension  of 
the  subject,  nor  have  recent  clinical 
studies  improved  matters  much  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  more  certain  prog- 
nosis and  more  offieient  treatment. 
From  the  great  amount  of  earnest 
study  and  close  observation  have  re- 
sulted only  a  few  new  facts.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
that  most  renal  diseases  are  degener- 
ative and  not  mtlammatory  in  type, 
and  therefore  but  few  eases  are  really 
entitled  to  the  name  of  nephritis.  It 
is  now  generally  understood  that  a 
diagnosis  of  kidney  disease  is  not  a 
sentence  of  early  death,  and  that  al- 
bumin in  tho  urine  is  in  inany  cases 
but  a  warning  or  indication  and  not 
an  evidence  of  irradieable  disease. 

Notwithstandini^  the  barrenness  of 
laboratory  inve^tipation.  prcat  projj- 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  management 
of  the  various  renal  disorders.  More 


absolute  diagnosis  as  to  the  degree 

and  extent  of  the  disenoe  of  th'*  kid- 
neys has  been  made  possible  by  tiie 
employment  of  ehemica!  and  physio- 
logical tests  which  indioate  the 
amount  and  character  of  excretory 
worlc  which  the  organ  may  be  able  to 
do  in  any  given  case,  llie  relation-' 
ship  of  the  renal  function  to  that  of 
other  organs  is  being  cleared  up,  and 
the  dependence  of  certain  types  of 
renal  disease  on  primary  circulatory 
disorders  ha^  been  shown.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  treatment  of  i'ha 
various  diseases  of  the  kidney  has  been 
very  much  clarified,  yet  as  to  their 
true  nature,  how  and  why  they  de- 
velop and  how  they  may  be  r'"*^ 
vented,  there  exists  very  little  exact 
knowledge; 

Judging  firom  numerous  artidca 

which  have  appeared  in  the  medicnl 
journals,  particularly  in  those  chiefly 
concerned  with  practical  medicine, 
there  is  a  strong  and  growing  belief 
on  the  part  of  medical  thinkers  that 
probably  no  definite  line  of  separation 
exists  between  certain  disorders  of  the 
circulati  n,  especially  such  as  indueo 
ojdeina  or  result  in  various  types  of 
arterial  disease^nd  hepatic  and  renal 
disturbsnces.  The  whole  complex 
question  of  trnnsudation  and  exuda- 
tion is  under  study,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  the  problems  of 
renal  disease  are  cleared  up,  the  very 
closely  associated  disoa^r>  mentioned 
will  also  be  put  upon  an  understttui- 
able  footing. 

The  most  hopeful  iovestlgatioiis 

alon<r  these  lines  npprnr  to  be  those 
which  involve  experimentation  on  the 
lower  animals.  Among  the  earlier 
and  still  active  investigators  ill 
Ai.ienVi  is  Pearce,  who.  with  his  stu- 
dents, has  published  some  very  illu- 
minative studies  concerning  renal  dis- 
ease. Christian  and  a  group  of  fel- 
low-workers in  Har\'ard  are  proceed- 
ing along  somewhat  similar  lines,  and 
a  widespread  interest  in  the  subject 
has  been  aroused  amouft  the  workers 
in  experimental  medicine  generally, 
which  has  been  quickly  rf^fl^^rfH  by 
more  careful  clinical  studies  of  cas«i 
in  hospitals  and  in  private  practice. 

Leukemia.^There  ia  a  notlable  tend- 
ency in  the  clinical  "Studies  of  the  vear 
to  attack  thcrapeiitic  i)rnh)rms.  par- 
ticularly in  thf)  more  ub^cure  and 
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hitherto  hopeless  types  of  disease. 
This  has  recently  been  particularly 
illustrated  in  the  study  of  leukemia. 
Leukemia  is  a  condition  which  has 
bt'L-n  not  inaptly  likened  clinically  and 
pathologically  to  a  tumor  formation 
aflTecting  certain  cells  of  the  blood. 
The  ^vhite  blooil  cells  are  chiefly 
formrr!  in  the  bone  marrow,  in  the 
iynjph  nodes  a'^.d  in  the  spleen.  Under 
abnormal  adu.v  conditions  other  foci 
for  white  blood-cell  formation  mny 
exist.    Tlie   disease  of  leukemia  is 


sooner  or  later  death  follows.  Tho 
X-ray  has  been  scientifically  employed 
in  the  manaLrcnicnt  of  this  disease,  the 

exposures  Ix-ing  made  over  the  en- 
larged glands  and  spleen  and  over  the 
bone  marrow  of  the  long  bones.  Un< 
doubted  benefit  has  resulted,  and  more 
brilliant  rr-nUs  have  been  thu^ 
achieved  tlian  are  possible  with  arsenic 
alone,  though  arsenic  has  been  con- 
sistently used  in  connection  with  the 
X-ray.  Relapse,  however,  eventually 
takes  place,  and  thotiLjh  the  cour«'e  of 


manifested  by  a  progressive  weakness  [  the  disease  may  be  checked  and  life 
and  ansmia,  associated  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  spleen  and  lymph 
glands  of  the  body.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  shows  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  with,  of  course. 


a  correspond InfT  deterioration  in  the 
number  and  ability  of  the  essential 
red  cells.  Tumors  of  considerable  size 
result  from  the  growth  of  the  diseased 
hmph  zlnnd'5,  and  the  sph'cri  nrtd  liver 
may  so  ^^reatly  enlarge  that  the  other 
organs  of  the  abdomen  may  become 
much  displaced.  Changes  in  the  bone 
marrow  of  like  character  are  doubt- 
less still  more  important,  for  thry  are 
the  most  constant  pathological  altera- 
tion of  the  disease  though  not  so 
striking  in  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions as  the  growth  of  the  lym]>h 
glands  and  spleen.  The  patients  suf- 
fer from  a  severe  progressive  ansmia 
and  from  great  weakness,  and  they 


very  mat^ally  prolonged,  no  true 
cures  have  been  authoritatively  re- 
corded. 

Naturally,  after  the  discovery  of 
radium  and  its  potency  in  a  similar 
direction,  it  has  be«i  used  in  leukemia, 
but  not  v/ith  much  success,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  nature  of  the  agent  does  not 
permit  of  its  controlled  placement 
over  the  diseased  blood*forminff  tis- 
sues. ^  riesch  {Berlin,  klin.  fTocJL, 
Xr.IX,  930)  now  reports  the  use  of 
thorium  X.  This  powerful  drug  is 
introduced  intravenously,  and  experi- 
mental studies  have  shown  that  with- 
in a  very  short  period  of  time  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  drug  given  is 
found  In  the  bone  marrow,  where 
the  element  (1  disease  process  is  ap- 
parently located.  (Jreat  benefit  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  mentioned,  but,  of 
course,  sufllcient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  to  judge  as  to  the  final  uttli^ 


penernlly  die  either  from  these  or  f ro  n  •  of  this  dni^r.  obviously  a  very  dan 


complicating  terminal  conditions  to 
which  thqr  become  very  susceptible, 
especially  to  terminal  infections. 

Treatment  of  this  disease  has  hern 
very  unsatisfactory.  An  attempt  i'? 
primarily  made  to  limit  and  check 
the  abnormal  formation  of  the  white 
blood  cells,  and  unquestionably  our 
most  efficient  lnij»  ['^tT  this  purpo<5P 
in  the  past  haa  oecn  arsenic,  originally 
given  in  Its  customary  pharmacoposal 
forms,  but  more  recently  in  the 
form  of  Ralvar«an  or  neosalvnrsan. 
Although  great  benefit  may  and  for  a 
time  usually  does  follow  the  use  of 
arsenic,  it  is  diflieutt  to  judge  as  to 
its  real  therapeutic  value,  because  of 
a  tendency  in  the  disease  for  periods 
of  improvement  to  occur  spontane- 
ously. It  is  generally  admitted  that 
arsenic  acts  beneflcially,  but  no  case 
of  actual  rare  has  been  recorded,  and 


gerons  and  uriecrtnin  auent.  the  use 
of  wliicli  is  justiiied  only  in  such  con- 
ditions as  this,  where  the  case  ap- 
pears to  be  hofieh^-s. 

It  has  been  noted  for  some  time 
past  that  workmen  employed  in  rub- 
oer  factories  and  the  like  who  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
benzol  (not  benzene)  became  fre- 
quently attacked  by  a  type  of  ansmia 
due  to  a  lack  of  formation  of  cells  in 
the  bone  marrow.  Microscopic  study 
of  the  marrow  In  such  instances  shows 
a  necrotic  change  apparently  due  to 
the  action  of  the  crude  benxol.  Sell- 
injr  has  shown  that  in  animals  poi- 
soned by  benzol,  a  marked  aplasia  took 
place  in  the  bojie  marrow,  spleen  and 
in  the  lymphoid  tissues  generally. 
Koranyi  (Berl.  kJin.  Woch.,  XLTX, 
1357)  nt  once  applied  thi'^  k!io\v1ed<Te 
to  cases  of  leukemia,  where  precisely 
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tUt  VMolt  !■  to  be  desired.  Harked 

benefit  waa  recorded  by  this  student 
in  several  cases  representing  various 
tvpes  of  the  disease.  After  treatment 
the  blood  pieture  in  several  eases  re* 

tumsd  practically  to  the  normal.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patients  also 
improves  much,  as  is  the  case  after 
X-ray  treatment  The  general  effeot 
of  ImdsoI  in  the  treatment  of  leulcemia 
has  been  corroborated  bv  other  ob- 
servers  both  in  Germany  and  America, 
and  in  most  cases  much  more  bene- 
fieial  results  have  been  attained  when 
the  benzol  treatrnrnt  ^vas  combined 
with  the  use  of  the  X-ray,  either  alone 
or  associated  with  arsenic  Ovcr- 
treatmentt  however,  gives  very  disas- 
trous rraiilts,  innsmurh  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  red  blood  cells,  at  first 
accelerated,  is  finally  checked  or 
stopped,  so  that  patients  may  die  pre- 
maturely from  tne  over-effects  of  the 
dnipr.  Such  an  instance  has  been  re- 
corded by  Billixigs  ( Trans.  Am.  Assoc. 
Phya.f  1013),  who  bos,  perhaps,  made 
the  most  extensive  studies  of  this 
treatment.  Failures  are  recorded  from 
the  method  associated  with  the  X-ray 
and  also  used  alone  from  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  (Libman),  from  Evan  Evans 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Lambert  at 
Bellevue  II<>fpital,  and  from  Potter 
and  Brooks  at  the  New  York  City 
HospitaL  There  is,  however,  universal 
corroboration  nf  flir  fact  that  the  drupj 
profoundly  influences  the  course  and 
character  of  the  disease,  and  in  it  wc 
appear  to  have  seeured  another  pow- 
erful agent  by  means  of  which  physio- 
logical proce5?9e8  carried  on  to  a 
pathological  degree  may  be  influenced. 
The  seientifie  bearing;  of  the  treatment 
chiefly  is  lar  reaching,  inasmuch 
it  add<?  to  OTir  rapidly  growinpf  list 
of  agents  which  have  a  selective  toxic 
tendency  on  growing  cells,  and  it  is 
thus  of  definite  value  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  entire  subject  of  tumor 
formation  and  the  method  of  its  pos- 
Bible  cure. 

Cancer. — ^Although  steady  progress 
has  marked  the  invr^tic^ation  of  the 
nature  and  cure  cancer  and  al- 
thoi^h  the  literature  of  the  subject 
has  been  uncommonly  rich  in  sugges- 
tive researches,  little  of  applied  value 
appears  to  have  been  perfected.  Every 
laboratoiy  and  most  clinics  concerned 
in  the  uratSgntioa  of  the  cancer 


problem  are  oondueting  cxtenslTe  es- 

periments  along  the  lines  of  treatment 
by  radium  and  other  radioactive  sub- 
stances, such  as  thorium.  Undoubted 
results  are  beine  readied  ezperimca* 
tally,  and  it  is  beyond  qu«  t  ion  that 
in  such  substances,  and  also  in  the 
X-ray,  we  have  forces  of  definite 
value,  especially  in  the  amcUontioB 
of  inoperable  cancer.  It  is,  however, 
to  a  certain  degree  unfortunnfA  t^at 
so  wide  a  publication  of  these  as  jci 
purely  experimental  studies  appear  in 
the  lay  press,  because  as  a  result  pa> 
tients  afflict rd  with  early  and  entin  lv 
local  cancers  are  likely  to  delay 
operation  in  the  hope  ox  some  mys- 
terious drug  agent  effect  for  such  a 
time  that  operation  can  no  lonjrpr 
cure.  It  must  be  impressed  on  the 
public  that,  although  much  hope  it 
offered  for  the  future,  the  only  real 
cure  as  yet  known  is  tiie  early  use  of 
the  surcToon's  luiife.  (See  also  SuT' 
ffcry,  infra.) 

Clinical  research  along  these  lines 
of  cancer  study  has  bcoi  largely  con- 

crrnprl  during  the  year  with  methods 
of  early  diagnosis.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  it  is  certain  that  at  its  outset 
cancer  is  a  local  disease  which  may 
be  erafl'!c;itr(l  hy  timoly  and  skillfully 
directed  Burgery,  a  fact  which  can 
not  be  too  impressively  emphasized. 
Among  reeearehes  of  this  nature  may 
be  mentioned  a  suggestively  successful 
method  of  diajinnsis  of  deep  internal 
cancer  which  does  not  manifest  itself 
by  any  eitemnl  signs  bj  meaiu  of 
certain  serum  tests  relyiuff  on  the 
principle  of  nnaphylaxia.  Konsoloff 
{Jour,  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  LXI,  8)  re- 
views the  work  along  these  lines  and 
reports  50  cases  of  successful  ttLtlf 
diagnosis  by  this  method.  On  account 
of  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  the  difllculties  of  suffi- 
ciently early  diagnosis  to  permit  of 
curative  operation,  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion under  progress  in  medicine,  al- 
though the  method  is  strictly  surreal, 
an  instrument  devised  by  Harry  Jane- 
way  hy  mrnn<^  of  whirh  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  may 
directly  inspected,  and  in  case  of  sus- 
picious areas,  bits  of  the  tisaiie  re- 
moved for  the  microsconic  examimi- 
tion.  This  instnimcTit  has  been  al- 
ready successfully  employed  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instiuiees. 
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PdUigxm.-^AItiioiig]i  a  dlaetse  of 

great  antiquity,  pellagra  has  but  re- 
cently received  the  attention  which 
its  wide  dissemination  and  importance 
demand.  The  disease  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  matter  of  great  public 
interest  in  Italy,  where  the  first 
thorouj^h  studies  of  it  both  sociologi- 
cal and  medical  appeared.  A  knowl- 
ed^  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  country  has  been  chiefly  excited 
throu^'h  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  through  numerous 
publieationB  of  physidana  residing  in 
those  portions  of  the  country  where 
the  disease  occurs  most  frequently, 
though  sporadic  cases  appear  in  al- 
most all  parti  of  America. 

The  disease  presents  a  enrious  asso- 
ciation of  skin  chanircg  wliich  arc 
limited  almo&t  exclusively  in  the  early 
CAses  to  those  parts  of  the  body  ex- 
pose<l  to  the  light;  that  is,  to  the 
hands  and  face.  It  is  seen  in  its  most 
active  forms  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  subsides,  at  least  to 
a  eertain  de^ee,  with  ib«  onaet  of 
winter.  In  its  latter  stages  it  is 
characterized  by  various  types  of  men- 
tal and  nervous  disease,  and  appears 
to  1m  the  casual  factor  of  a  very  con* 
aiderable  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  aoveloping  in  nfTpcted  dis- 
tricts. Although  not  hereditary,  the 
offspring  of  pellagrous  parents  are 
▼cry  commonly  defective  mentally  as 
well  as  physically,  and  the  problem 
therefore  becomes  of  great  sociological 
importance,  a  fact  recognized  by  a 
commission  recently  organized  for  the 
study  of  this  condition  along  socio- 
logical ar  well  as  strictly  medical 
lines. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  the 

Bubject  of  great  diveri^cnce  of  opinion. 
It  has  long  been  noted  that  the  disease 
occurs  most  frequently  and  in  a  prac- 
tically endemic  type* in  those  locali- 
ties where  the  staple  and  almost  ex- 
clusive article  of  diet  is  maize.  It  i*? 
admitted,  however,  that  healthy  and 
properly  cured  com,  which  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  foodstuffs,  is  in  no 
way  likely  to  cause  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  pellagra  occurs  most 
widely  and  in  its  roost  aggressive 
forma  in  those  years  in  which  the  com 
crop  on  which  the  people  depend  for 
their  chief  food  is  either  poor,  or,  due 
to  weather  conditions,  is  harvested 


prematurely  and  before  proper  curing 
is  possible.  Certain  investigators  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
some  contagious  and  infections  agent 
which  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  improperly  cured  com.  No  cer- 
tain infection,  however,  has  as  yet 
been  shown  to  exist,  and  apparently 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  physi- 
cians most  familiar  with  tiie  diseaso 
is  that  it  is  due  to  some  metabolic 
condition  induced  by  the  eating  o( 
spoiled  Indian  corn. 

Harris,  of  New  Orleans  (/bur.  Am. 
Med.  Assoc.,  LX.  1948 ) ,  reports  the  ex- 
perimental production  of  pellagra  in 
the  monkey  by  filtered  extracts  of  the 
tissues  from  diseased  oaaea.  Mycrt 
and  Fine  {Am.  Jour  Med,  Bin,,CXLSt, 
705)  record  an  extensive  series  of 
studies  of  the  metabolism  of  pella- 
grins. Several  monographs  by  physi- 
cians who  have  extensively  studied 
the  condition  in  their  own  localities 
have  also  appeared  during  the  year. 
As  an  excellent  type  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Niles,  of  Atlanta. 

I'ndoubtcdly  the  most  important 
I)rint  concerning  the  subject  which 
has  been  recently  published,  discussing 
it  in  all  ita  important  phaaea,  la  thai 
of  Grimm,  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Sen'ice  (Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  LX, 
1423).  Grimm's  conclusions  may  be 
summarized  aa  followa: 

More  esses  developed  proportionately 

amoDf?  the  white  than  nraotiK  the  colored 
population  of  the  same  districts.  More 
cases  cliMjI<»[)(d  arnung  the  fomalos  of 
both  raros  than  among  the  males.  More 
cases  developed  at  the  ages  between  20 
and  40  than  at  anj  other  period  of  life. 
More  cases  had  their  origin  daring  the 
months  of  May  nnd  June  than  In  the 
other  months,  and  more  In  1011  than  In 
any  previous  year.  More  cases  developed 
under  conditions  of  poverty  than  those 
of  comfort,  and  more  under  conditions 
of  comfort  than  those  of  affluenoe.  More 
cases  developed  In  the  vicinity  of  other 
cases  thnn  otherwise.  None  of  the  fsets 
Indicate  that  pellagra  is  hereditary. 

Grimm  concludes  with  the  important 
observation  that  the  Question  of  the 
f ooda  naed  by  tha  people  among  whom 
pellagra  is  prevalent  deserves  consid- 
eration as  a  possible  etiological  factor 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  and  ha  furtner  atatca  that  the 
most  promising  field  for  inveatigatioo 
of  the  etiology  of  pellagra  is  the  food 
being  used  by  the  people  in  whom 
pellagra  ia  deireloping,  thua  subatan- 
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tiating  in  general  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Italian  ti  ifi'  rnl  invcs 
tigation  committee  and  what  appeurb 
to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opnion 
as  to  the  probable  source  of  the  dis- 
eaae.  It  is  notable  that  while  eure  or 


even  anooesefnl  amelioration  of  the 
disease  when  once  established  seems 
to  be  dilGcult,  prevention  appears  to 
be  quite  readily  accomplished  Irjr  a 
healthy  mixed  diet  from  which  apoiled 
com  la  absolutely  eliminated. 


8UBOBBY 

Joseph  C.  Bloodgooo 


American  College  of  Surgeons. — 
There  was  formally  established  in 
Chicago  on  Noi^.  18  the  American  Col- 

lepe  of  Surjreons,  n  non-teaching  or- 
ganization similar  to  the  Colleges  of 
Burgeons  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Its  organization,  which  be- 
gan more  than  a  year  ago,  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  enthu- 
siasm and  executive  ability  of  Dr. 
Franklin  H.  Martin,  of  Chicago,  who 
has  bf»fome  Iho  gpnpral  swretary  of 


become  members  this  necessary  longer 
training. 

All  the  surgical  associations 
throufxhoiit  the  country  have  grown 
tremendously  in  strength.  Canadian 
and  American  surgeons  meet  together 
and  attempt  to  educate  each  other  by 
proscntirr?  papers  on  the  more  impor- 
tant problems  of  surgery.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America  in  Chicago 
on  Nov.  10-15,  Mith  over  5,000  sur- 


the  College.  Dr.  JMartin  began  his  i  geons  in  attendance,  demonstrated, 
propaganda  at  the  psychological  mo- 1  however,  that  the  largest  number  of 

ment,  at  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  in-  surgeons  can  he  patlured  together 
torp«t  in  medical  education,  crented  when  the  mttliod  of  instruction  is 
principally  by  the  activities  of  the  chiefly  by  demonstration,  operative 
special  committee  of  the  American  clinics,  and  not  by  didactic  papers. 
Medical  Aasoeiati<m  and  the  Carnegie!  There  are  other  smaller,  so  calkd  din- 


Found  ntion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  The  investigations  of  these 
two  apencies  have  brought  about  a 

reduction  in  the  number  of  medica"' 


ical  societies  among  surgeons  who 
visit  each  other  in  turn,  and  see 
each  other's  work  at  the  bedside,  in 

the  optratinj»  room,  in  the  laboratory, 
schools  in  the  United  Stnt<>M  and  and  in  teaching.  The  chief  advance 
the  improvement  of  the  remainder,  [  in  surgery  in  recent  years,  to  which 
through  the  raising  of  entrance  re*  |  the  year  1913  has  made  perhaps  the 

quirements  and  the  stren;,'tliening  of  ;  greatest  sinn-le  contribution,  is  the  at- 
curricula.  Their  next  ^v()rk  will  be  '  tempt  on  tlie  part  of  surfrcnna  in  (  au- 
the  investigation  of  hospitals  tiirough- 1  ada  and  in  the  United  States  to  im- 
out  the  country  with  the  view  of  |  prove  their  own  efficiency  by  newer 

eliminntinfjr  the  poorer  onoj^  which  can    educational    Trietlirds,   and   to  insist 


not  be  improved  and  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  hospital  service. 
Medical  schools  and  hospitals  are, 

therefore,  in  prnee.'^q  of  standardiza- 
tion,   nnd   the  eataldishment  of  tlie 


upon  a  longer  course  preliminary  to 
taking  up  the  practice  of  surgery. 
Shock.— The  local  result  of  an  in- 

(trauma)    is  a  wound,  which 


inrv 


may  be  a  bruise,  cut  or  burn.  Almost 


American  College  of  Surgeons,  as  an  :  every  injured  person  exhibits  also  a 
educational  movement  having  for  its  |  general  disturbance  called,  even  \if 
object  the  standardization  of  the  qual- j  the  laity,  sh  rk.  In  all  operations 
ifications  of  graduate?  of  medicine  there  is  some  shock ;  in  the  majority  it 


who  desire  to  practice  surgery,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important 


is  not  dangerous,  but  it  adds  in  all 
cases  to  the  discomforts,  to  the  com* 


•  Tits  of  year.'?  in  American  surgery,  plications  and  to  the  period  of  con- 


Surgery  is  becoming  such  an  exact 


valescence.    In  some  operations,  es- 


science  that  the  time  required  to  be-  pecially  upon  patients  weakened  by 
come  proficient  in  it  has  increased.  |  disease,  shock  may  be  a  very  danger- 
The  chief  object  in  the  establishment  ous  factor.  The  chief  elements  ^^f 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  shock  are  the  trauma  from  the 
is  to  enforcs  uuou  those  who  wish  to  wound  made  by  the  knife,  and  from 
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eOitr  manipaktioiii  during  the  oper- 
ation. The  fact  that  the  patient  may 

be  under  general  nueRthesia  does  not 
prevent  painful  aen^ations  from  reach- 
iag  certain  cells  in  the  brain,  and 
producing  almost  as  luurmfiil  an  ef- 
fect as  if  the  patient  were  entirely 
conscious.  For  years  many  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  painlessly, 
without  general  anesthesia,  by  \\  hat  is 
callel  ]nrr»l  ain'slhesia,  in  wliich  the 
skin  and  tlic  n»^rves  nnd  all  the  sensi- 
tive tissue  beneath  lite  skin  are  in- 
jected with  a  eoltttion  of  eoeaine,  or 
some  otto  drug  having  a  aimUar 
affect. 

For  many  years  Dr.  George  W. 
Crile  of  Cleveland  has  been  earrying 
on  investigations  in  the  prohlt-ms  of 
shock,  which  have  reached  their  cul- 
mination in  the  past  few  years,  and 
have  attracted  most  attention  during 
1913.  He  calls  his  method  anoci- 
nnrsthesia.  Its  object  is  to  eliminate 
the  shock  of  operation  as  much  as 
possible.    From  beginning  to  end  of 


combination  of  local  with  general 

anesthesia. 

Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with 
Crile,  his  experimental  investigations 
and  clinical  results  have  made  a  pro- 
found impreaaion  upon  American- and 
English  surgeons,  and  during  tho  yvar 
surgeons  have  given  more  attention 
to  the  subject  of  shock  and  its  factors 
than  ever  before.  It  undoubtedly  Is 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  surgery. 
In  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced 
and  expt^rt  surgeons  a  certain  num- 
ber of  patienta  do  not  aurvive  the 
operation,  and  no  other  cause  can  be 
found  than  shock.  If  we  can  elimi- 
nate shock  by  the  means  advocated  by 
Crile  or  yet  to  be  discovered  by  others, 
the  mortality  of  surgery,  as  well  aa 
its  discomfort  and  period  of  conva> 
lescence,  will  be  materially  reduced. 

Anesthesia. — The  method  of  intra* 
tracheal  anesthesia  has  received  the 
greatest  attention  during  the  year. 
This  method  of  anesthesia  was  elubo- 
rated  by  Meltzer  and  Auer  in  tha 


the  operation  he  infiltrates  all  sensi- 1  physiological  department  of  the  Hocke- 

live  tissue  with  a  solution  of  1  to  400 !  feller  Institute,  for  use  in  animal  ex- 


novocain,  and  liopes  in  this  way  to 
prevent  any  painiui  impressions  reach- 
ing the  brain.  The  patient  ia  made 
unconscious  with  a  mixture   of  ni- 
trous oxide  and  oxygen,  popularly 
spoken  of  as  "gas."   In  some  cases, 
in  addition,  a  little  ether  must  be  ad* 
ministered.    The  object  of  putting  a 
patient  to  sleep  at  all  when  the  oper- 
ation is  being  performed  without  pain, 
is  to  eliminate  the  fear  of  possible 
pain.    Tins  fear  may  produce  what 
is  called  "psychic  shock."    Gas  is  em- 
ployed rather  than  ether  or  chloro- 
form, because  it  ia  a  less  poisonous 
drug.   Chloroform   and  ether,  even 
properly  given,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
toxic,  and  may  givo  rise  to  a  condi- 
tion   called    "toxic    shock."  Crile's 
eombination,  therefore,  of  local  and 
peneral  anesthesia  has  for  its  object 
the    diminut'tnn    or    elimination  of 
pav'chic,  tiauiiuitic  and  toxic  shock. 
AH  surgeons  agree  as  to  the  danger 
of  hemorrhage  and  hemorrhagic  shock, 
nnd  all  surgeons  perform  operations 
to-day  with  as  little  loss  of  blood 
as  possible.  However,  tnanv  surgeons 
do   not  agree  with  Dr.  Crile.  The 
TP  I jority  still   employ  ether  rather 
tiian   nitrons  oxido  and  oxygen,  and 
(p^riie  94  f^i  lias  Xyw  followers  ia  the 


perimentation,  and  then  presented  to 
surgeons  aa  a  safer  method  for  intra- 
thoracie  surgery.  In  operations  upon 
the  heart,  blood  vessels,  lungs  and 
trsophagus.  the  chest  cavity  must  be 
opened.  The  moment  one  opens  one 
Bide  of  the  chest,  the  diiference  in  at- 
mospheric pressure  leads  to  some  col- 
lapse of  the  lung.  Wlien  both  sides 
of  the  chest  are  opened,  both  lungs 
collapse,  and  the  patient  dies.  Pre- 
vious to  the  intratracheal  method, 
there  was  employed  a  special  operat- 
ing room.  The  head  of  the  patient 
extended  through  a  small  opening 
outside  of  the  operating  chamber,  and 
breathed  the  air  under  normal  ritrnn^- 
plieric  pressure,  while  the  air  prrs- 
sure  in  tlie  chamber  where  the  8ur*^eon 
worked  oould  be  so  reflated  that  on 
opening  the  chest  cavity,  collapse  of 
the  lung  was  prevented.  Tl'is  was 
known  as  the  Sauerbrucu  xkmber. 
There  was  another  method,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  patient  lay  in  a 
box,  and  breathed  air  whose  pressure 
could  be  regulated.  In  the  intra- 
tracheal method  the  patient  is  put 
under  ether.  With  a  special  light 
and  special  instruments,  tnhp  i^^ 
pn^sc<?  t!irnn«5li  tlip  monih.  pliar^iix 
and.  lar^ux  lutg  Ihit  track::!,  Xhia 
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tube  is  nttacliC'd  to  a  special  appa- 
ratus whicli  regulates  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  car- 
ries with  it  the  ether  vapors.  The 
experience  of  individual  surgeons  in 
the  use  of  tliis  method  is  iTicrpasing, 
and  the  elUciency  of  Uie  many  differ- 
ent types  of  apparatus  for  aoeom- 
plishing  the  aaiiM  object  U  being 
tested. 

Cancer.— In  the  Spring  of  1913 
there  wai  formed  In  ifew  York,  by  a 
number  of  surgeons  and  enthusiastic 

layrtion,  the  American  F^orirty  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer^  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  before  the  public  the  facts 
already  available  which  demonstrate 
that  the  number  of  deaths  from  can- 
cer can  be  decreased.  Cancer  never 
begins  in  healthy  tissue.  There  is 
always  some  previous  defect  or  dis- 
ease Known  as  the  precancfrous  lesion. 
The  precancerous  lesions  may  be  little 
tumors  which  have  been  present  since 
birth  or  noticed  later  in  life,  in  the 
form  of  moles  or  warts  on  the  skin, 
or  small  nodules  of  difTercnt  sizes, 
hard  or  soft,  beneath  the  skin,  ea- 
peciallj  in  tiie  breast  and  thyroid 
gland.  These  little  tumors,  whether 
of  conj^nital  or  later  origin,  may 
change  into  cancer.  In  another  group 
of  precancerous  lesions  there  is  an  nn- 
healed  area  of  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane (ulcer).  The  longer  such  a 
lesion,  from  any  cause,  remains  un- 
healed, the  greater  the  danger  of 
cancer.  The  danger  is  greater  when 
the  ulcer  is  situated  in  cortain  local- 
ities, especially  the  tongue  and  lip  and 
the  gum  close  to  the  teeth,  and  such 
unhealed  ulcers  are  more  likelv  to 
become  cancer  in  oMer  people,  very 
unlikely  in  children  ami  young  adults. 
In  a  third  group  of  lesions  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  is  subjected  to 
constant  irritation,  for  example,  by 
smoking,  or  using  tobacco  in  the 
mouth  in  any  form.  There  may  be 
first  a  little  Dum,  or  a  white  patch 
(leucoplakia) ;  in  such  an  area  at  any 
time  an  ulcer  may  develop,  and  in 
this  ulcer  a  cancer.  The  irritation  of 
the  gum  about  decayed  teeth  may 
lead  to  cancer,  or  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  mcnibrnrio  of  tlm  tnTipm^  or 
cheek  from  a  sliarp  and  ragged  U)oth, 
In  a  fourth  group  of  cases,  there  is 
the  history  of  an  injury  or  contusion, 
and  a  tumor  subsequently  developing 


in  the  injured  area.  The  tumor  is 
usually  of  t!!e  type  of  a  cancer  called 
sarcoma,  and  situated  most  fre- 
quently in  the  bones  or  muscles. 

Surgeons  have  known  for  years  of 
these  types  of  precancerous  lesions. 
Every  patient  who  comes  to  the  sur- 
geon with  a  fully  developed  cancer 
remembers  the  beginning  of  the  can- 
cerous growth.    Surgeons  have  devel- 
oped what  is  called  complete  and  radi- 
cal operations  for  caaoer  In  this  late 
stage,  but  although  the  number  of 
cures   is   greatt^r   tlian   what  might 
be  c-xpected,  it  is  relatively  smalL 
Death  from  cancer  is  on  the'inereaje 
With  these  facts  before  them,  sur- 
geons have  felt  for  years  that  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  deaths  from  can 
cer  the  people  must  be  educated  on  the 
significance  of  a  lump,  wart,  mole^ 
nevus  (whether  in  or  just  beneath  the 
skin,  or  deeper)  of  the  unhealed  ulcer, 
of  chronic  irritation,  aud  of  trauma. 
Experience  shows  that  if  ps^ents  sede 
advice  in  the  pr^'cancerous  stage,  and 
the  lesion  is  completely  excised  while 
the  microscope  shows  no  evidence  of 
malignancy,  there  are  100  per  oent 
of  cures,  u  the  microsoope  showe  be- 
ginning cancer,  the  percentage  of  cures 
varies  from  85  to  100  per  cent.  This 
variation  Is  associated  with  different 
types  of  cancer  and  differ<mt  localities. 
When,  however,  the  patients  delay  to 
seek  advice  until  tlie  local  disease  has 
grown  and  can  be  diagnosed  as  cancer 
by  sight  and  touch,  the  probability  of 
a  cure,  even  after  the  most  ratlical 
operation,  varies  from  CO  to  10  per 
cent,  and  in  many  instances  the  local 
disease  has  extended  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  removal,  and  has  become  la 
a  surgical  sense  hopeless. 

The  educational  propaganda  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  America!  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer  has  received  an 
impetus  from  the  splendid  services  of 
the  Cancer  Campai^rn  Conunittee,  un- 
der the  chairmansmp  of  Dr.  Tliomas 
S.  Cullen  of  Baltimore,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America  late  in 
1912.  The  work  of  this  committee 
has  inspired  an  investigation  of  the 
cancer  problem  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  who  ]m  ^mm  in  May  tlie  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
Ladie^  Home  Journal,  Cottief*9  Week- 
ly, and  MeOhtr^e  UagoMine,  the  effect 
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of  which  has  already  been  profound. 

The  test  of  such  a  pmTinirrtnaa  of  edu- 
cation will  be  the  diimiiution  of  the 
death  rate  from  cancer.  We  know 
that  the  total  iiiimbcr  of  deaths  from 
cancer  per  annum  in  the  Unitoil  States 
is  rcacliing  75,000.  We  know  that  tlic 
percentage  of  cancer  in  the  total  death 
rate  is  Increasing.  The  two  factors 
over  which  wo  hare  control  arc  t!ie 
duration  of  tlie  disease  and  the  treat- 
ment We  may  expect,  by  education 
of  the  people,  to  decrease  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  with  tlie  hope  that 
most  extern nl  cincprs  will  come  for 
treatment  in  the  precancerous  stage, 
and  that  internal  cancer  will  come 
earlier  tlian  now.  An  improvement  in 
methods  of  treatment  can  he  accom- 
plished by  the  better  education  of  the 
tiurgeon. 

The  paper  of  William  J.  VLm  on 

cancer  of  the  stomach,  presented  before 
the  American  Medical  Association  at 
Minneapolis  in  June,  is  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  surgery  during  the  year,  not 
in  the  ?cnsG  tliat  it  presents  new 
methods  of  diagnosis  or  treatment, 
but  because  it  represents  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  probably  the  largest  ex- 
perience of  any  clinic  in  the  world; 
one  tiiousand  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  have  been  ob^eived  in  the 
Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.  Dr. 
Mayo  shows  that  the  larger  propor 
tion  of  inoperable  cases  is  due  to  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  phy- 
sician after  definite  abdominal  or 
gastric  symptonis  have  shown  them- 
selves. The  delay  is  also  increa'^ed 
by  faulty  diagnostic  methods.  V\  hen 
these  patients  come  to  the  surgical 
clinic  in  a  possible  and  reasonably 
early  stage,  Mayo's  expericne"  demon- 
strates that  the  removal  of  tlie  can- 
cer (pylorectomy  or  gastrectomy)  is 
an  operation  with  little  or  no  mor- 
tality in  skilled  hands,  and  the  per- 
centage of  cures  varies  with  tlie 
duration  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
extent  of  the  local  growth.  In  cases 
in  which  the  tumor  is  freely  mov- 
able and  in  the  gross  looks  like  ulcer 
and  under  the  microscope  shows  only 
the  beginning  of  cancer,  there  are 
practically  100  per  cent,  of  cures. 

Where  the  lesion  is  a  fullv  d  vclop- 
ed  cancer,  one  in  which  no  uac  would 
disagree  from  the  microscopic  exam 


ination,  the  percentage  of  cures  is 

about  35.  This  paper  has  made  a 
profound  impression  npon  the  general 
public  and  the  medical  profession, 
which  should  result  in  bringing  to 
surgical  clinics  throughout  the  world 
patients  with  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the 
stomach  at  a  period  of  tlie  disease  in 
which  operation  promises  the  best  as- 
surance of  a  permanent  cure  with  the 
least  dan^rer  to  life,  with  the  least 
discomfort  and  with  the  shortest  pe- 
riod of  disahiUty.  (See  also  Medi- 
cine, svpra.) 

Nerves  anl  Brain.  —  X'-urologieal 
surgery  has  become  a  special  branch. 
Among  English-speaking  surgeons  the 
names  of  Victor  Horsle^  of  Englsad 
and  Harvey  dishing  of  this  country 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  among 
the  small  band  of  surgeons  who  de- 
rote  their  entire  time  to  experimental 
investigation  and  clinical  work  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  lesions  of 
the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerves. 
The  two  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  the  year  in  this  field  are  due 
to  Cu^^luniT,  the  one  his  monofrmph  on 
the  I'ltuitary  Bo(hj,  and  the  other,  bis 
paper  before  the  Llinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  in  Chicago  in  November,  re- 
porting the  results  of  lOO  o}ierations 
for  the  relief  of  facial  neural  gia.  The 
operation  consists  of  an  attack  on 
the  Gasserion  ganglion,  either  the 
evulsion  of  the  ganglion,  or  the  divi- 
sion of  its  pn«jterior  root.  Cushing 
dtgcrvcs  credit  for  devising  a  new 
approach  which  makes  the  operation 
safer  and  more  c  i  tain.  In  his  paper 
he  emphasized  the  fact  t!iat  with 
proper  experience  and  care  tlic  oper- 
ation is  successful  in  100  per  oank 
of  cases  (Cushing  lost  but  two  cases» 
and  these  were  among  his  first  oper" 
ations),  that  it  is  not  mutilating  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  that  the  pain 
does  not  recur.  Alcohol  injections  of 
the  nervo  do  not  promise  V.\p  same 
permanent  results.  The  public  and 
tbc  profession  should  know,  however, 
that  operations  upon  the  Gasserion 
ganglion  "-liould  be  performed  only 
by  experienced  surgeons  with  special 
training  along  this  line.  Alcohol  in- 
jections, although  they  do  not  offer 
the  same  permanent  rdiof,  often  give 
freedom  from  pain  for  from  one  to 
three  years,  and  these  injections  can 
•e  made  with  very  little  danger.  In 
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fact,  those  who  employ  them  most  and 
Willi  the  Im^t  results  are  not  surgeons 
but  physicians. 

Cu8hing*8  monograph  on  the  Pitu- 
itary Body  represents  years  of  experi- 
mental work  and  clinical  experience, 
undoubtedly  pioneer  and  lasting  work. 
This  structure  is  a  gland  of  the  func- 
tional  type  of  the  thyroid,  pancreas 
and  adrenaly  that  is,  it  has  internal 
■eeretion  of  vital  importance  to  life. 
Similar  to  other  glands,  we  observe 
general  sT«;tfmatio  disturbance  due  to 
hypo-  or  hyper-secretion.  In  addition, 
on  account  of  its  position  at  the  base 
of  the  skullt  lodging  in  a  small  bony 
cell,  the  enlargement  of  this  gland 
produces  trouble  from  pressure  within 
the  skull  cavity. 

Aneurysms.— The  most  important 
and  interesting  addition  of  the  year 
to  our  tff  itnient  of  aneurysms  has 
been  made  by  William  H.  Halsted, 
of  Baltimore  {Trans.  Am.  Surgical 
Atsoo.,  XXXI,  218).  For  a  number 
of  vears  Prof.  Halsted  has  been  ex- 
peri  meriting  with  methods  which  will 
partially  occlude  arteries.  In  the 
treatment  of  many  aneurysms,  if  one 
deliberately  lif,'ntes  the  artery  and 
suddenly  cliecks  the  circulation  to 
the  extremity,  especially  the  leg,  gan- 
gren  of  the  limb  may  follow;  but 
if  the  artery  is  partially  occliuled, 
eufnpient  blood  may  get  through  the 
main  trunk  until  collateral  circula- 
tion is  established,  and  then,  when 
the  blood  in  the  sac  of  the  aneurysm 
clots  and  the  sac  is  completely  obliter- 
ated, the  life  of  the  limb  is  saved  by 
the  established  collateral  circulation. 
When  one  must  treat  an  aneurysm  of 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  aorta,  com- 
plete ligation  is  out  of  question. 
Here  the  partial  occlusion  of  Halsted 
offers  the  chief  hope.  In  Dr.  llalsted's 
paper  before  the  American  Snrjrieal 
Association  he  considered  chietlv  the 
partial  occlusion  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  aortae.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  experimental  wnrk  TTiiI'^tcil 
employed  metallic  bands;  recently  he 
has  employed  bands  made  of  fresh 
tissue  from  the  fascia  lata  or  from 
the  fref^h  aorta  of  another  aniinal. 

Another  itnj)or(;nit  eontribution  of 
the  year  is  that  of  Rudolf  Matas  of 
New  Orleans,  "On  the  Study  of  Col- 
lateral rirculatii>n  and  the  Tr^t- 
mentoi  Aneurysm'*  {ibid,,  195). 


Blood  Transfusion. — Transfusion  of 
blood  from  one  individual  iuio  an- 
other is  the  best  treatment  for 
threatened  death  due  to  loss  of  blood. 
There  are  other  indication*  for  trins- 
fusion  of  blood,  the  hemorrhages  <A 
the  newborn  and  recnrreot  heraor- 
rbages  in  adults  associated  with  vari- 
<'ni  diseases.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the 
Kockefeller  Institute  made  direct 
transfusion  from  the  artery  of  the 
donor  to  the  vein  of  the  donee  by 
his  method  of  arteriovenous  nnast. 
mosis.  Crile  simplified  it  by  the  io- 
troduction  of  a  special  cannula,  and 
in  the  last  few  years  there  have  bcea 
many  modifications.  The  chief  con- 
tribution of  the  year  on  blood  trans- 
fusion comes  from  Edward  Lindenian, 
ofBellenieHospiUlXewYork.  With 
a  set  of  special  cannulac  and  syringes 
he  aspirates  the  blood  from  the  vein 
of  one  or  more  donors  and  then  in- 
jecjbs  this  blood  into  the  Tein  <ff  the 
donee  (Am.  Jour,  of  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, \Tf,  '^1^  The  method  renders 
direct  transiusion  of  blood  aimpk, 
painless  and  rapid  and  almost  any 
physician  should  be  able  to  do  it  in 
cmerjrencv.  Previous  methods  re- 
quired  considerable  operative  skill 
and  experience.  The  present  status 
of  blood  transfusion,  bringing  all  the 
methods  up  to  date,  has  recently  b<-^ 
presented  by  Hartshorn  ( Yale  Mid, 
Jour.,  XVIli,  No.  5;  Jour.  Amcr.  Med, 
A$8oe,,  LVUI,  814). 

Infections.— Surgery  can  deal  with 
a  local  infection  and  practically  al- 
ways accomplish  a  cure,  but  for  gen- 
eral infection  we  haTe  as  yet  no 
specific  treatment  except  in  syphilis. 
The  Wassermann  reaction  and  the  in- 
travenous treatment  with  Ehrlich's 
salvarsan  are  not  contributions  of 
1918,  but  perhaps  the  experience  of 
the  world  will  be  found  in  the  lit'-ra- 
ture  of  this  year,  surely  more  so  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  perhaps 
more  than  in  subsequent  years.  The 
method  of  (li;i;jnosis  from  the  blood 
reaction  estal)li3hed  by  Wassomiann 
and  the  cheinotherapeutic  measures  of 
Ehrlich  have  practically  been  estab* 
li<hed.  A-^  Yet  no  nth.pv  chemothera- 
peutic  a;::ent"!.  vaccines  and  antitoxins, 
have  been  developed  for  the  various 
other  infections  which  come  for  sur- 
gical treatment  with  both  local  and 
general    manifestations.  Churehmaii 
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of  Yale  University,  however,  has  done 
some  splendid  oxporimental  work  in 
the  line  of  cliemotherapeiitics  in  jjrn- 
eral  infection,  lie  employs  various 
aniline  dves  and  iindn  that  certain  bac- 
teria take  up  these  dyet  and  are 
destroyed.  In  tlie  experimental  cul- 
ture tube  ho  has  obtained  some  very 
remarlcable  results,  but  as  yet  is  not 
ready  to  apply  these  results  to  prac- 
tieal  surgery.  To  give  any  drug  by 
intravenous  injection,  either  in  small 
quantities  up  lo  one  pint  or  more,  is 
not  a  diffieult  procedure.  Salvarsan 
is  given  intravenously  in  the  treat- 
mrnt  of  syphilis.  In  those  infections 
which  are  general  and  in  which  the 
infecting  bacterial  agent  is  distrib- 
uted in  many  pat  is  of  the  body  and 
in  the  blood,  the  ideal  agent  would 
to  one  that  could  Iw  administered 
intravenously.  Although  there  has 
been  unusual  activity  during  the  year 
in  experimental  investi^rations  alon^* 
til  is  line,  there  has  b^n  no  practical 
result. 

Wounds.— In  a  wound  made  by  op- 
eration the  most  important  thing  is 
to  prevent  infection.    Lister  revolu- 
tionized surgery  by  the  simule  intro- 
duction of  pure  earbolie  acia  in  1865. 
S'lice  then  the  method  of  cleansing 
tiie  bands   of  the  surgeon   and  the 
skin  of  the  patient  in  the  region  of 
the  field  of  operation  has  gone  through 
many  changes.    Pure  carbolic  acid,  or 
f?nute  carbolic  acid,  except  in  certain 
H{)ecial  cases,  has  practically  been 
given  up.   The  first  substitute  was  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  more  recently 
alcohol,  and  now  fi^iPtM^^f  of  iocilnc. 
The  vear  1913  has  been  characterized 

me 

by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
the  full'Stren^h  tincture  of  iodine  for 
the  preparation  of  the  field  of  the 
operation.  The  skin  is  shaved  dry 
or  with  alcohol  without  previously 
cleansing  with  soap  and  water;  with 
a  pleee  ol  gauze  saturated  with  the 


tincture  of  iodine  the  skin  is  painted 
and  the  iodine  solution  allowed  to  dry^ 
or,  in  some  instances,  washed  ofT  with 
.•Hc^'liol.  As  yet  surgeons  do  not  use 
iodme  to  cleanse  their  hands,  bo^ause 
one  cannot  use  iodine  repeatedly 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  irri* 
tation. 

This  method  of  preparing  the  skin 
with  tincture  of  iodine  simplifles  oper- 
ative technique.  The  iodine  or  the 
alcohol  <!;  !T^f«ct  not  only  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  but  tiic  so-called  pores 
which  are  the  openings  of  the  hair 
follicles,  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands. 
This  is  anti>eptio,  not  t><^p]'f  ;f  '^Mr-.^iTy, 
and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  return 
to  a  method  somewhat  akin  to  Lis- 
ter's  original  procedure  with  earbolie 
acid.  F.very  snrn-Kal  clinic  reports 
good  results.  The  only  danger  seems 
to  be  that  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  may  come  in  contact  with 
iodized  skin.  This  drug  with  iodine 
produces  a  very  irritant  chemical 
combination,  a  danger  against  which 
everyone  who  uses  iodine  must  eon* 
stantly  guard.  Undoubtedly  the 
laity  will  soon  !)e  edtieated  to  use  the 
tincture  of  iodine  in  the  treatment  of 
simple  wounds.  It  seems  likely  that 
we  can  eliminate  bichloride  of  mercury 
from  sur£jery,  «««  it  certainly  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  domes- 
tic remedies* 

Suture  Uaterial.— Since  the  begin* 
nings  of  surfjery  there  has  always  been 
a  dilFerence  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  choice  of  silk  or  catgut  as  the 
material  for  ligating  vessels  and  elos- 
intr  deep  and  supnrflcial  wounds. 
\\  illiam  H.  Ilaistetl,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  made -a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  during  the  year  on 
the  finer  ])oiMts  in  tcrhiii'iur'.  and  on 
the  frrrater  certainty  and  safety  of 
silk  {Jour.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  L\, 
1119;  review  by  Bloodgood  in  Pro- 
ffrenive  M€dioine,  Dec.,  1913,  p.  23S4). 


PUBXJO  HEALTH  AKD  HYGIENE 

Selskab  M.  GvNif 


General  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
United  States. — The  year  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  unusual 
amount  of  eommunicahle  disease 
lliroii^^hout  the  United  States  or  in 
»Dy  large  section  ol  it.   Localized  epi- 


demics ]inve  hecn  reported.  Xo  very 
unusual  advances  have  been  made  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  year  has  shown 
a  general  improvement  in  the  publio 
health.  A  'r  »  ;»f  deal  more  attention 
is  now  being  paid  to  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  as  is  witncssec!  hj  the  unusual 
amount  of  public-health  lopislation 
which  has  coiuu  before  the  various 
Btate  legislatures.  Many  of  these 
legislatures  now  have  special  com- 
mitters on  public  health  and  nn  eflfort, 
which  BO  far  hne  not  been  successful, 
has  been  made  to  have  Cdngresa  ap- 
point  a  new  (Congressional  Committee 
on  Public  Health.  The  importance  of 
rural  saniUition  is  becoming  more 
generally  reoognised  and  very  im- 
portant work  along  this  line  13  now 
beinir  perfonned  by  many  of  the  state 
boards  of  heallhi  particularly  in  tlie 
South. 

Sanitation  in  the  Army.— Major  R. 

p..  Miller,  in  reporting  on  the  sanitary 
record  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
U.  8.  Army  in  Texas  for  the  five 
months  from  Mareh  1  to  July  31, 
states  that  there  >v:m  not  a  single 
case  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  12,000 
men  in  the  camp.  The  sick  rate  has 
been  less  than  in  any  other  camp  the 
Army  hnn  ever  had.  The  reason  for 
the  improved  results  are  attributed 
to  anti-typhoid  vaccination  and  to 
tlie  J^ystematizing  of  sanitary  effort, 
uliioli  li:is  hccn  lurL'^'ly  nided  by  the 
increasing  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  both  officers  and  men  of  the  great 


toward  preventing  Mrions  onfbiedoi 

of  disease. 

Sanitation  in  the  Canal  Zone.— 
Through   the   wonderful   work  of 

Coloni'l  Gorgas  and  his  assistants  of 
the  Depftrtment  of  Sanitntion  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  elimination  of  pre- 
ventable disease  has  reached  a  very 
high  mark  during  the  year*  Itering 
the  month  of  August  there  was  not  a 
single  death  from  disease  amongst  the 
12»481  white  American  men,  women 
and  children  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
Journal  of  the  Americon  Medival  As- 
ttociuiivn    (Oct.  26,   1U13,  p.  1644) 

comments  on  this  record  thus: 

Tt  !r  a  fittlDf  cIlmaT  to  the  work  of 

Col.  Ciorgas,  wiilch  ha«5  chatlfngfHl  tL*- 
admirution  of  ilu'  civUiztd  world,  that 
the  month  \vhi<h  probably  marks  the 
high  t\dr  of  Anu  rlian  occupaucy  00  tbe 
raiial  y.uui'  should  hiive  passed  wlthoat 
a  single  death  from  disease  In  tbe  Amer* 
lean  colony. 

Xr.  S  PttUle  Health  Service.— A 

great  impetus  was  given  to  the  work 
of  the  U.  8.  Public  Health  Service 
by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Aug.  14, 
1S»12  (A.  F.  B.,  1912.  p.  716).  Co- 
operation of  the  Service  with  state 
and  local  health  authorities  has  been 
increased.  Special  etforts  have  been 
made  to  encourage  the  reporting  of 


value  of  sanitary  measures.  (See  also  diseases  and  to  collect  sanitary  infor- 
MedicinCf    aupraj    and    XII,    The  mation,  c«5pccially  on  recently  enacted 


Army.) 

Sanitation  in  the  Ohio  Floods.— The 

extensive  floods  of  191.1.  cs[)f  cially  in 
Ohio    (Bee    XXTIT.    Civil  Engineer- 


health  laws  and  ordinance.  All  these 
data  are  published  in  the  weekly  Pub- 

Hc  Health  Reports^  the  issues  of 
which  have  almost  doubh^d  within  the 


ing),  brought  about  conditions  which  year.  In  order  to  improve  tbe  char- 
seriously  menaced  the  public  health.  |  aeter  of  the  weekly  morbidity  reports 
President  Wilson,  realizing  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  notion,  dirrctrd  the 
Treasury  and  War  Departments  to  i  providing  for  the  notification  of  tbe 
send  all  of  the  available  officers  of  I  prevalence  and  occurrence  of  certain 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  of  the  diseases  was  drafted  and  adopted  by 


made  to  the  Service  by  state  and 
local  health  authorities,  a  model  law 


Army  into  the  districts  where  the 
danger  was  greatest,  and  also  ordered 
large  quantities  of  vaccine  to  be  sent 
into  the  flood  districts  to  be  used 
in  the  prevention  of  smallpox  and 
typhoid  fever.  The  National  Red 
Cross  also  carried  out  much  work, 
which  undoubtedly  assisted  in  curtail- 
ing the  amount  of  preventable  dis- 
ease which  might  be  expecte<l  in  com- 
munities which  were  absolutely 
disorganised  (see  XVI 11,  Oharity), 
The  prompt  work  of  these  oflRcials 
acting  in  coi>p» ;  ;i ti  m  with  the  state 


the  eleventh  annual  conference  of 
state  and  territorial  health  authorities 
with  the  Pnblie  Health  Service  on 
Jime  16,  1913.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
law  may  be  passed  by  the  different 
states  of  the  Union. 

The  Service  keeps  very  dose  watch 
on  outbreaks  of  communicable  diseases 
in  foreign  countries  in  order  to  guard 
against  their  importation  into  the 
Xjnited  States.  During  the  year  ehoV> 
era  was  prevalent  in  southern  Europe 
and  also  in  various  points  in  Asia. 
Yellow  fever  was    reportf^d    from  .1 


and  local  oniciai:i  WKut  a  long  way  number  of  places  lu  buulii  America. 
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Plaffue  was  also  reported  in  many 
foreign  ooimtries  and  one  hnnmn  ease 
occurred    In    the    United  States. 

Many  cases  of  smallpox  were  reported 
during  tlie  year.  Most  of  the^e  were 
mild,  but  virulent  outbreaks  have  oc- 
curred in  a  number  of  states.    A  few 

outbreaks  of  polionivi'litis  (infantile 
paralysis)  were  reportnl.  thn  ^jrcnt- 
est  prevalence  being  in  Arkausaa  and 
Texas. 

The  Service  conducted  a  number  of 
important  investigations.  Typhoid 
fever  was  investigated  in  relation  to 
river  traflie  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Knral  typhoid  was  studied  in  central 
and  southern  West  ^'ir^rinia.  Special 
surveys  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  among  the  Indians  were  car- 
ried on  (see  "Trachoma,"  infra). 
Investigations  on  pellagra  were  con- 
ducted during  the  year.  The  head- 
quarters for  this  work  were  located  at 
Savannah,  6a.  A  preliminary  survey 
wns  ni:ult»  of  tlu'  pollution  of  tlie 
Missouri  River,  and  most  thorough 
studies  of  the  pollution  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers  are  now  being  carried 
out.  Studies  were  undertaken  of  the 
alloj:ed  Friedmann  cure  for  tuhoreu- 
losis  (see  "Tuberculosis,"  infra). 
Special  Investigations  in  connection 
with  malaria,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  and  other  dison«r5»  dangerous  to 
the  public  health  were  carried  on. 
Attention  is  being  paid  to  school  in- 
spection and  Industrial  hygiene. 
Plague  suppressive  measures  in  Tali- 
fornia  and  nearby  states  were  con- 
tinued during  the  year.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco more  than  90,000,  and  in 
Oakland  and  FM^rkeloy  40,000.  rats 
werp  rollcctod  arul  exaniin«'d,  Cor.p- 
cration  was  rendered  state  and  local 
health  officers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
during  the  floods.  During  the  year 
in f'  rotate  quarantine  regnbttons  were 
iHsucd  prohibiting  the  common  drink- 
ing cup  and  common  roller  towel  and 
requiring  pure  drinking  water  and 
ice  for  passengers  in  interstate  trallic. 
The  extent  of  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  has  heal  highly 
commendable.  The  Service  also  con- 
ducted extensive  work  in  connection 
with  maritime  quarantine  and  immi- 
gration. The  splendid  character  of 
the  woric  performed  is  self-evident  and 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  future  the  Service 


will  be  of  even  greater  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  countiy. 

Proposed  Federal  Department  of 
Health. — A  revised  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ilobcrt  L. 
Owen  providing  for  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  similar  in  charaoter 
to  bills  previously  introduced  by 
Senator  Owen  whicli  had  not  been 
passed.  Tlie  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Health 
and  a  Secretary  of  Health  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  Department  of 
Health  is  to  have  transferred  to  it 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  De- 
partmmt  of  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau 
of  Chemi=5try  of  tlic  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Division  of  Vitil 
Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Health  is  created  by  the  bill,  ?^Iany 
objections  have  been  rai.sed  against 
the  establishment  of  a  national  De- 
partment of  Health  and  a  very  aetlvo 
campaign  has  ))f^  i  n  conducted  against 
the  pabdage  of  this  legislation.  No 
definite  action  has  been  taken. 

Meat  Inspection. — ^Tlio  Secretary  of 
Ac^riculture,  believing  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  may  be  more 
thoroughly  safeguarded  by  an  exami* 
nation  from  time  to  time  of  the  work 
nctnally  going  on  under  the  present 
system  of  meat  inspection,  appointed 
in  June  several  well  known  authori- 
ties on  hygiene  and  sanitation  to 
make  an  exnminnflon  of  some  of  the 
principal  slaughtering  and  packing 
establishments.  It  was  definitely 
stated,  however,  that  such  examina- 
tions would  in  no  wi^^e  modify  or 
change  the  present  sy.stem.  but  would 
rather  be  supplementary  to  the  work 
now  in  hand  and  would  be  undertaken 
to  saf'^LMKird  tin'  jw()[)Io  ;nid  In- 
terests of  the  J  )(  fiart  iin  rit.  A-  a  part 
of  their  instnu'tiona  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  Secretary: 

It  is  my  desire  that  vou  report  directly 
to  m»»  fully  and  frankly  tho  conditions 
ns  you  And  them  at  the  varlou.s  pnrklnif 

I  - '  rihli- hni' III  s.  tui'i't  Ikt  wiih  sn.-h  r^c- 
nnnn<i:r)ntii.nH  looking;  to  tlio  Improvc- 
rn  TH  ot  the  porvlco  u  In  your  Judgment 

may  scorn  hif  t. 

The  experts  appointed  are  to  report 
direetly  to  the  Secretary.  They  are: 
rrof.  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Mossachu- 
sette  Institute  of  Tpehnolo<T>';  Dr.  V, 
A.  Moore,  New  York  State  Veterinary 
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College,  Cornell  University ;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Connaway,  Missouri  AgriciUtural  Col' 

lege;  and  Prof.  ^l.  P.  Bavcnel,  Uni' 

versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Public  Baths. — Ihe  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Auieriean  Aasoeiation 

for  Promoting  Hygiene  and  Public 
Baths  was  held  at  Baltimore  on  May 
13-15.  The  subjects  discussed  were: 
the  safeguarding  and  care  of  indoor 
swimming  pools  ;  sanitation  of  swim- 
ming pools;  campaign  work  for  pro- 
moting public  baths;  relation  of  pub- 
lic athletic  woric  to  public  baths;  the 
importance  of  swimming  and  life-sav- 
ing instruction.  Reports  by  members 
of  the  Association  showed  important 
progress  in  the  publiC'bath  movement 
In  the  cities  of  the  country. 

Special  Training  for  Health  OfiScers. 
~An  important  step  in  the  special 
training  of  health  ofllicers  has  been 
made  in  the  organization  of  the 
School  for  Health  Ollicers  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  acting  in  co- 
operation. -As  a  result  of  this  co- 
operation properly  qualified  persons 
can  enter  the  School  and  take  the 
courses  in  public  health  in  both  of 
these  institutions.  Xo  degree  will  be 
awarded  for  the  completion  of  the 
courses.  A  certificate,  to  be  known 
as  the  Certificate  Of  Public  Health 
(C  I'.fT.),  will  be  granted  to  all  who 
comnlete  the  requirements.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  certificate  in  one  year, 
it  is  required  that  the  candidate  be 
a  graduate  either  in  medicire  or  in 
biolog}'  and  public  health,  or  be  other- 
wise highly  qualified.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  organization  of  this 
high-grade  school  will  mark  a  distinct 
epoch  in  American  public-health  serv- 
ice. The  administrative  board  of  the 
eehool  is  composed  of  Prof.  William 
T.  Sedgwick,  of  the  Massnehusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  Dr.  Milton 
J.  Hosenau  and  Prof.  Oeorge  C.  Whip- 
ple, of  Harvard  UniviTsity. 

Sanitary  Surveys, — The  social  sur- 
veys which  many  American  cities  are 
now  undertaking  give  promise  of  more 
pystematic  and  premeditative  plan- 
ring  to  meet  the  henltli  and  sanita- 
tion needs  of  the  communities.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  considerable  number  of 
cities  have  had  made  special  studies 
of  health  conditions,  particularly  of 
their  public  health  departmeatfi.  The 


Russell  Sage  Foundation  through  its 
Division  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  has 

conducted  surveys  of  various  kinds  in 

a  number  of  cities,  and  special  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  public 
health.  The  development  of  analyti- 
cal methods  for  diagnosing  the  health 
problems  of  the  community  marks  an 
important  step  forward,  and  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  communities  are 
realizing  more  than  ever  the  desira- 
bility and  necessity  of  preventing  un- 
necessary sickness. 

Public  Healtii  LsgislatiMk— The 
Journal  of  ihe  American  Medical  Ab- 
socio t ion  in  its  issue  of  March  22 
stated  that  up  to  that  date  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  426  bills  on  dif* 
ferent  public-health  subjects  had  been 
introduced  in  41  legislatures.  This 
indicates  the  great  interest  in  public- 
health  subjects.  Unfortunately,  much 
of  the  proposed  legislation  was  of 
very  questionable  value.  The  bills  in- 
troduced are  listed  as  follows: 

Thirty-four  amendlog  existing  board 

of  health  laws:  12  on  vital  statistics: 
94  on  the  roRulHtion  of  the  prnrtl-'p  of 
medicine,  amendments  to  exist  iu>;  prac- 
tice acts  or  bills  providing  boards  for 
some  special  sect  :  eisht  on  registration 
of  nurses;  six  each  on  the  regulation  of 
dentistry  acd  pharmacy;  87  on  the  recu- 
lation  of  food  and  dmg^  hablt-formlnf 
dmjBrn,  etc. :  nine  bills  on  milk  and  dairy 
rcpniaflon  ;  r>r>  nn  the  control  of  dlsras.'»; 
'21  on  tlio  sani!arv  cnn.st riirf Ion  of  public 
buildings,  etc. :  b\x  on  occupational  dls- 
onses  ;  six  on  quarantine  provisions:  20 
on  I  lie  care  of  the  insane,  feeblo-rainded, 
(^nii'^Ptic.  i  tc:  31  on  marriage,  eo^nlci^ 
sterilization  of  criminals,  etc. :  10  on 
vncclnutlon,  serams,  etc.;  10  on  water 
stipidy  and  sewage  dispoi^al  ;  three  on 
medical  expert  testimony:  14  on  health 
supervision  of  schools:  three  anti-vivi- 
sortion  biii<<  and  20  bills  on  miseella* 
neons  subjects. 

Occupational  Diseases. — A  marked 
interest  in  industrial  hygiene  has 
been  shown  during  the  year  and  legis- 
lation providing  for  invest  ligations  of 
the  causes  of  industrial  diseases,  for 
the  reporting  of  occupational  diseases 
by  physicians,  for  the  enforcement  of 
preventive  measures  and  for  compen- 
sation has  been  adopted  in  many 
states. 

The  state  Board  of  Labor  and  Is* 

dustry  of  l^Ta<'«nchnsetts.  which  was 
created  by  the  legislature  of  1912.  was 
appointed  in  July  and  has  already 
commenced  work.  This  Board  has  Toy 
cop'jiderable  powers,  and  its  appoint- 
ment undoubtedly  marks  the  era  of 
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iDtich  progress  in  tliis  state  along  the 
lines  o<  oocupattonal^diseaae  preven- 
tion. 

Ohio  appropriated  $14,000  for  the 
state  Board  of  Health  to  eonducfc  a 
two  years'  sorvcj  of  ooeupational  dis- 
eases. This  survey  is  lunv  beiiif;  con- 
ducted bv  Dr.  Hayhurst.  A  hiW  to 
provide  for  the  prevention  of  occu- 
pational diseases  in  California  was 
passfd  by  tlie  le^rislnturp  with  tlie 
Dacking  of  the  state  Board  of  Health, 
but  was  killed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  pocket  veto. 

Maino,  ^Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Ohio  passed  bills  adopting;  tho 
etandard  form  for  reporting  occupa- 
tional dieeases  as  drawn  up  by  the 
American  Association  for  X«abor  Legis- 
Intion.  This  bill  wag  rotocd  by  thr 
Governor  in  Pennsylvania.  Bilis  for 
the  prevention  of  occupational  die* 
eases  were  passed  in  Qnio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Missouri.  Tbp«»e  ihrve 
states,  in  addition  to  Illinois,  are  now 
requiring  the  monthly  medical  ex- 
amination of  persons  employed  in  cer- 
tain unhealthy  trach's  and  ro::jular  re- 
ports of  the  conditions  found  have  to 
oe  made  to  the  proper  state  authori- 
ties. (See  also  XYII,  JMor  Legisla- 
Hon. ) 

Wltilo  no  definite  laws  providinu' 
compensation  for  occupational  diseased 
were  passed,  the  outlook  Is  very  far 
Torable  for  such  le^jislation.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Kern  hill  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  extending  the 
principle  of  compensation  to  include 
occupational  diseases,  has  attracted 
much  attention. 

Tlie  Public  Health  Service  has  also 
commenced  to  take  up  the  question  of 
industrial  hygiene  and  contemplates  a 
comprehensive  ptndy  of  tuberculosis 
in  relation  to  industries  in  a  large 
manufacturing  center.  As  an  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  an  Act  of  April  9, 
1JI12  (A.  y.  Ji.,  1012.  pp.  -^"5,  11-^1, 
providini:^  for  a  tax  upon  white  phos- 
phorous matches,  the  Service  has  pre- 

f»arcd  regulations  providing  a  sys- 
ematic  inspection  of  match  factories, 
and  py'^tematic  examinations  have  also 
been  begun  to  determine  the  constitu- 
ents of  matches  on  the  market.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  passarre  of  this 
Act  and  it«!  enforcrment  will  cause  the 
disease  known  as  "pliossy  jaw"  to  be- 
come a  matter  of  histoiy. 


The  American  Association  of  Lahor 
Legislation  has  eontinued  ita  veiy  ao* 

tive  programme,  and  much  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  different 
states  during  1913  can  he  cUrectly  at- 
tributed to  its  efTorts.   It  seems  very 

certain  that  a  t iTnii^'TU^oii'^  ndvancc  in 
the  prevention  oi  industrial  diseases 
and  accidents  will  be  made  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Tuberculosis.— In  November,  1912, 
Dr.  Friediich  Franz  Frierimnnn  of 
Berlin  reported  to  the  ^deuical  So- 
ciety of  that  city  a  method  of  treat- 
ment for  tuberculosis,  consisting  of 
injections  of  what  he  described  as 
liviug,  avirulent  tubercle  bacilli.  He 
stated  that  the  original  source  of 
these  bacilli  was  a  tuberculous  turtle. 
In  his  communication  he  claimed 
many  cures  as  a  result  of  his  treat- 
ment and  was  corroborated  by  several 
other  phyaicians,  although  the  lead- 
in<?  members  of  the  profession  present 
expressed  scepticism  as  to  the  legiti- 
mexy  of  the  claims.  Widespread  pub- 
lici^  followed,  particularly  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  in  February,  1913,  Dr.  Fried- 
mann  came  to  New  York  to  demon- 
strate his  treatment  in  person.  The 
XI.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
X  v  York  City  Department  of  TlnKh 
iirirucdiutely  demanded  full  intorma- 
Lion  regarding  the  preparation  of  the 
new  vaccine  and  the  methods  of  em- 
ploying it  before  granting  permission 
to  n^e  it  within  their  respective  juris- 
diction. Dr.  Friedmann  was  finally 
forced  to  jield  to  the  extent  of  fur- 
nishing his  preparation  to  the  au- 
thorities and  demnn'^trating  the  treat- 
ment under  the  aui>piccs  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  A  series  of  care- 
fully observed  cases  was  treated  in 
Xew  York  City  and  later  another 
series  in  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  Fried- 
mann subsequently  visited  Canada  and 
treated  a  number  of  patients  in  that 
country.  In  May,  Dr.  J.  F.  Anderson 
of  the  Public  Health  {Service  made  a 
preliminary  report  on  the  cases  under 
the  care  of  the  Service  in  New  yorfc, 
.statin:^  "tliat  the  effects  thus  far  ob- 
served do  not  justify  tho  conHdence 
in  the  remedy  which  has  been  in- 
spired by  widcMmid  publicity."  In 
September  Dr.  H.  L.  Barnes  reported 
on  120  cnfos  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis treated  in  Rhode  Island,  stating 
that  none  of  them  had  shown  the  hen* 
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efits  claimed  by  Dr.  Friedmann  and  I  This  latest  recruit  in  the  public-health 
that  17  had  ehown  "an  increased  ae>  |  Held  is  the  American  Society  lor  the 

The  new  associa- 


tivity of  the  disease  which  would  not 
have  been  expected  under  ordinary 
sanatorium  treatment."  The  rtports 
from  Canada  confirm  the  findings  in 
the  United  State**. 

Hookworm  Disease. — The  Rocke- 
feller Sanitary  Commission  for  the 
Eradication  of  Hookworm  has  con- 
tinued its  very  important  work.  Dur- 
inpr  1^H3  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  the  previous  year  was 

Sublisiicd.  The  following  statistical 
gures  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (May 
17.  1013)  indicate  the  scope  of  the 
work  accomplished: 

In  Texas  83  countioa  have  the  infoc- 
tlon  and  of  the  884  counties  In  the  uihrr 
10  slates,  infection  has  been  found  In 
7M.  It  Is  presumable  that  the  remain- 
ing 88  counties  will  also  be  found  in- 
fected when  the  work  Is  extended  to 
th*  tn.  In  nil,  238.755  persons  were 
treated  at  an  expenditure  per  pcisori 
treated  of  77  rents,  as  com jm red  with 
140,378  treated  in  1011  at  an  average 
expenditure  per  person  of  $1.05,  and 
14,443  treated  In  1910  at  an  average 
exnendlture  per  person  of  $4. <".♦>.  In  tno 
thr.'e  ytars.  a  tuUil  of  .".tt:;.5(;(j  persons 
have  Ijeeu  treated  for  honkwnrm. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  year  was  $l84,(i7l.(iu.  in 
addition  to  which  the  sum  of  $22  482.44 
was  spent  hy  rntintleg  and  $19,072.52  by 
utates  for  fiphtlnpr  the  hookworm,  mak- 
Int:  a  grand  total  of  ?L'J7,rjt5.5<».  The 
mlrroscoplc  examinations  made  in  1012 
numbered  320.051.  as  ntralnst  90,724  In 
1011,  and  14,789  In  1910. 

International  Health  Commission.— 
During  the  year  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  established  an  Interna- 
tional Health  Ck>mmi8sion,  ita  ob- 
jects being  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disea<'e  with  the  world  as  its  field. 
Dr.  Wickliffe  Hose  was  appointed  di- 
rector, and  the  Commission  is  now 
engaged  in  work  of  relief  and  con- 
trol of  hookworm  disease  in  infected 
countries.  Tlie  Commission  on  taking 
np  the  work  in  any  country  will  seek 
to  cooperate  in  organizing  agencies 
and  directing  them  a«(  follows:  fl) 
to  study  the  geographic  distribution 
and  the  extent  of  the  infection;  (2) 
to  cure  all  carriers  of  infection;  and 
(3)  to  bring  about  sanitary  condi- 
tions which  will  prevent  soil  pollu- 
tloii  and  consequent  inleetion  witb 
hoolcworms. 

Cancer. — Still  another  scourge  has 
called  forth  a  movement  to  combat  it. 


Control  of  Cancer, 
tion  is  unique  in  that  it  is  attacking 
a  disease  the  cause  of  which  is  un- 
known and  regarding  which  the  igno- 
rance is  profound.  Its  specific  task 
is  tlie  etlucation  of  the  public  to  the 
recognition  of  the  significance  of  cer- 
tain symptoms  and  the  neeesaiW  for 
early  diagnosis  and  operation.  As  la 
the  case  of  many  of  its  sister  socie- 
ties, the  initiative  has  l>oen  t.aken  by 
leading  members  of  the  medical  oro- 
fession  in  America,  who  have  called 
to  tlicir  side  interested  lavmen  to  en- 
sure  the  efficiency  and  success  of  th<? 
movement.  It  is  understood  that  the 
pathology  of  cancer  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  falling  within  the  field  of 
the  new  society,  but  in  addition  in 

£ublic  education,  careful  studies  will 
B  made  of  the  incidence  and  distribn> 
tion  of  the  disease  as  well  as  of  the 
results  of  operative  procedure.  Igno- 
rance of  causation  naturally  renders 
the  cancer  problem  more  baffling  than 
that  of  tuberculosis  or  the  other  pre- 
ventable (li-eaces  which  the  civilised 
world  is  now  engaged  in  fighting.  For 
that  reason  there  is,  perhaps,  the 
greater  need  of  initial  steps,  and  we 
welcome  the  new  organization  to  the 
group  whose  activities  give  vigor  to 
the  great  public-health  movement  of 
the  day.  <See  also  XXX,  JfedtoMS 
and  F!urgerif.) 

Infantile  Paralysis. — Dr.  Milton  T. 
Rosenau  reported  in  1912  experiments 
which  proved  that  monkeys  could  be 
infected   with  anterior  poliomyelitis 
(infantile  paralysis)  through  the  bit*^ 
of  the  stable  fly    {Stomoxys  cold- 
tram),  and  this  discovery  wma  eQii> 
firmed  bv  Drs.  J.  F.  Anderson  and 
VV.   TT.   Frost  of  the  U.   S.  PubGe 
Health  Service  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  pp. 
705-7,  717).    Anderson  and  Frost  in 
a  further  scries  of  experiments  were 
unable  to  duplicate  their  earlier  work. 
T)^o  reason  for  failure  to  repeat  th§ 
earlier  experiments  has  not  been  ex- 
plained.   Anderson  and  Frost  in  dis- 
cussing  the  subject    ( PulJic  TTcaUH 
Reports,  May  2,  1013)  express  the  be- 
lief  that  it  is  doubtful  if  infection 
through  the  bites  of  this  fly  is  the 
important  factor  in  the  spremd  of 
the  disease  and  that  epidemiological 
studies  of  poliomyelitis   appear  to 
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them  to  indicate  that  the  disease  is 
more  likely  traiuniiitted  largely 

through  passive  human  virus  carriers. 

Drs.  Simon  Flexncr  and  Hideyo 
Noguchi  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
report  the  tueeenful  enltiyation  of 
the  virus  of  poliomvelitis  {Jour,  of 
Fxprr.  Medicine,  XVIII,  461).  Tlie 
or^Miiism  was  grown  on  a  specially 
prepared  medium,  and  after  various 
cultures  the  growth  of  the  organism 
i.s  visible  to  the  nnkod  oyo.  The  injec- 
tion of  these  cultutf'-^  into  monkeys 
has  caused  the  typical  disease.  (See 
XXX,  PaihoU>9jf  and  Baeteriology, 
and  Medicine.) 

Trachoma. — A  special  study  of 
trachoma  (an  important  communica- 
ble disease  of  the  eyes)  among  Ameri- 
can Indians  was  conducted  during  the 
venr  bv  Dr.  J.  W.  Sohereschewskv  of 
the  U/S.  Public  Health  Service; '39,- 
281  Tndfana  were  examined,  and  of 
these  8,940  (22.7  per  cent)  were 
found  to  be  infected  with  this  disease. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  this  impor- 
tant disease  amongst  the  Indians  is 
aeeounted  for  by  bad  housing  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  personal  hygiene. 
Dr.  Schereschewsky  considers  the  pres- 
ent widespread  diffusion  of  trachoma 
amonir  the  Indians  a  eerious  menace 
to  future  white  populations  of  Indian 
reservations  (Jour.  Am.  Med.  .4j<fsoc., 
Sept.  27,  1913,  p.  1113).  Other  im- 
portant studies  on  trachoma  have  been 
conducted  in  Minnesota  and  Ken- 
tucky and  reveal  the  existence  of  a 
great  deal  of  this  disease. 

Fourth  of  July  Injuries.— The  won- 
derful results  obtained  through  the 
advocacy  and  estiblisliriient  nf  a  safe 
and  snne  Fourth  of  July  are  well 
ahown  in  the  1913  records.  The  re- 
sults have  been  compiled  hy  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  iistooio- 
tion  (Aug.  30.  1913,  p.  079). 

The  total  deaths  due  to  accidents 
of  various  kinds  (exclusive  of  teta- 
nus) since  1905  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Year 

1905  

1906  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1011  

1912  

1913  


The  cases  of  tetanus  and  blank-car- 
tridge  injuries  lor  the  past  11  yean 
are  givan  below: 


95 
83 
102 
108 
90 
64 
47 
35 
29 


YBAa 

Tetaniu 
CMea 

slank- 
Cartndc* 

Injurio 

4 

97 

7 

76 

18 

186 

72 

450 

150 

1.225 

1908  

76 

942 

1907  

73 

606 

ly(W)  

89 

979 

104 

809 

105 

905 

417 

1.673 

The  greatest  praise  for  the  remark- 
able showing  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aa- 
8ociotio>^,  wliich  has  so  vigorously 
fought  for  a  safer  celebration  which 
would  bring  forward  true  patriotism 
and  nnt  leave  in  its  wake  an  army  of 

dead  and  maimed. 

International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene.— The  fourth  International 

Congress  on  School  Ilvgiene  convened 
in  Buffalo,  A\i<;.  25-30*  1913.  The  to- 
tal membership  of  the  Congress  was 
2,181,  the  registration  total  in  Buf- 
falo 1,442,  and  the  total  attendance 
estimated  at  3.000.  The  Congress  was 
divided  into  the  following  sections: 
Section  1,  Hygiene  of  School  Build- 
ings, Equipment,  etc.;  Section  2, 
Hygiene  or  School  Administraton, 
Curriculum,  and  Schedule;  Section  3, 
Supervision  in  Schools,  Medical  Hy- 
giene, Sanitation. 

Edward  T.  Prown  in  discussing  the 
Congress!  in  the  f^urvpjf  (Oct.  11, 
1913)  sums  up  the  subjects  covered 
by  the  various  papers  as  follows: 

Papers  on  the  hygiene  of  buildings  dis- 
cussed the  location,  plan,  construcUon, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  schools. 

.'>rhooI  architpcf urc.  In  Its  n'sthotlr  and 
practical  asju-cts  ;  d'  Corntion.  with  a 
maxiraum  of  ^l.■aufy  and  nilnlnium  of 
oycstraln  ;  illumination,  ventilation  and 
pltimbing.  were  considered,  as  well  as 
school  nimltnre,  water  supplies.  Innch 
room  problems,  school  grounds  and  slml- 
l.nr  topics. 

A  socond  proup  of  papers,  those  on 
the  h.v;?l<'ne  <'f  ndmlnlstrat ion.  studied 
the  forces  which  make  for  health  In 
country,  vlllsge  and  city  schools  :  people 
coming  Into  contact  with  the  school 
teachers,  bustness  offloers.  lanitors.  chil- 
dren :  the  schedule.  Its  adaptedness  to 
aK<'  nnd  growth  of  tho  normal  child,  its 
provision  for  backward,  dellnquont.  or 
crippled  children,  its  hours  and  tlielr 
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relation  to  school  offlclpncy  and  scbool 
fatigue,  Its  n  cesses  and  Its  vacations ; 
Its  home-WDrk  rctiulrfnn'nJs,  its  provision 
for  athletics.  Special  plans  w.re  laid 
for  t^e  teaching  of  hygiene,  wheiu  what, 
llow:  for  training  teachers  of  njnUeiie 
on  tiM  preTcatlTe,  educAtioiUkl,  comma- 
Dity.  lex  mud  other  phaaet  of  the  aab- 

Jcct.  l'rol)l<Tns  <jf  heredity,  first  aid, 
and  the  rclatiuu  of  Hcboul  to  boiuu  were 
alio  Included  in  thcsf^  h<  ssions. 

A  third  group  ot  papers  discussed 
•upervisiuu,  medical,  sanitary,  hycieuic, 
not  only  in  public  schools  but  also  in 
collogcs,  unlTersttles  and  professional 
schools.  From  every  siandpulnt  known 
to  the  Bcknce   of  school  hygiene  such 


and  children  afBicted  with  pulmonsrr 

tuberculosis  or  children  suffering  with 
lubercultius  joint  or  bone  diseases,  aod 
Whereas,  It  has  beeu  demonstniied  la 
New  Yorii  and  other  clti<^8  that  dis- 
carded vessels  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  transformation  Into  aU-jcar-aroooa 
hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  consnmptlvs 
adults,  saiiaioria  for  children  afllicted 
with  joint  and  other  types  of  tub<?rcu- 
lusis.  and  I  mo  open  air  schools  for  tu- 
bereulous,  aueiuic  and  nervous  children; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  School  Hygiene  petl- 
tlons  the  I  nlied  States  Government  to 
place   at   the   disposal   of   the  various 


qnoiloHH  were  viewed  as  the  relation  of  i  siaii  s   of    the    I'nion  as    many   of  the 


boards  of  liealth  to  educational  authori- 
ties, the  control  of  medical  iuspection  by 
scho(d  or  health  authorities ;  training, 
equipment  and  hoars  of  school  physicians 
and  school  nurses,  and  their  compensa- 
tlon  :  school  cllnfcff,  their  administration, 
icope.  location;  rrlati.n  of  in-^pcctlon  to 
the  home,  follow  for  in.dkal  iuspec- 
tion :  Ireafniont  of  pjiyvji  al  def«'cls  ;  and 
flnnllv.  the  standardization  of  medical 
examinations  and  rccorda,  and  ■tatlttlcal 
treatment  of  results. 

The  president  of  the  Conprress  was 
Charles  \V.  Eliot,  President  EmeritiiB 
of  Harvard  Uniyeraity,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General, Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey, 
Professor  of  Ilvfjienn.  C'ollopc  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York.  The  Congress  was 
eminently  raceessful  and  undoubtedly 
will  go  far  toward  improving  the 
status  of  school  hyrriene  in  this  coun- 
try. The  important  papers  are  to  be 
published,  and  when  brought  together 
will  form  a  most  valuable  series  for 
all  interested  in  the  subject. 

Among  the  more  important  resolu- 
tions paised  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  on  School 
Hyclene  that  in  each  one  of  the  United 

States  such  Ir^'NIatlon  should  be  made 
elTectlve  as  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  systems  of  nudi  -nl  inspection 
and  cxamluation  of  pcbool  cblldr.n.  so 
that  each  school  child  in  the  l  iilted 
States  would  come  under  the  hands  of 
anch  health  supervision. 

Whereas,  Nearly  a  million  tuberculous 
children,  or  children  strongly  predisposed 
to  tuberculosis,  are  attending  our  pnblic 
schools,  and  there  is  hardly  accommoda- 
tion f'  l  1  r.oo  to  recelTO  Instmctlon  In 
the  open  air :  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  Is  conTlnced 
(hnt  the  open-air  school  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  ncents  In  the  previ  ntion 
and  cure  of  tuberculosis  In  childhood, 
and  it  has  bet>n  furthermore  demon- 
strated that  n<:irly  all  climatic  condi- 
tions, providing  the  air  is  dust-free,  lend 
themtielTes  to  the  prevention  of  cnber^ 
culosis  in  the  predisposed  and  the  care 
of  the  afflicted  :  and 

Whereas.  Statist  Irs  show  that  there 
are  not  nearly  enough  hospital  and 
sanatorium  accomniodatlooa  for  odoits 
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discard. d  battle  ships  and  cruisers  as 
possible  to  be  anthored  nrrordinjr  to 
their  size  in  rivers  or  at  the  seashore 
and  to  be  utilised  by  the  respective 
commonittes  for  open-air  schools,  sana- 
torlnm  schools  for  children,  or  hospital 
sanatoria  for  odoits. 

Commission  on  Milk  Standards.— 
The  second  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Milk  standards  appointed  bv  the 
New  York  Milk  Oommittee  (A.  7. 
1912,  p.  fine)  was  published  in  Puhlie 
Health  Reports  for  Aug.  22,  1013. 
The  Commission  divide  milk  into 
three  grades,  according  to  its  sani- 
tary  status.  An  appendix  to  the  re- 
port contains  standard  rules  for  the 
protection,  handling  and  distribution 
of  milk. 

New  York  Public  Health  Commis- 
sion.-— On  Jan.  10  Governor  Sulzer  of 
iS'cw  York  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission consisting  of  Hemum  M. 
Biggs.  M.D.,  Homer  Folks,  John  A. 
Kingsbury.  E.  K.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  \V. 
E.  Milbank,  M.D.,  Mary  A.  Nuttins, 
John  C.  Otis,  M.D.,  and  Ansley  Wil- 
cox, to  collect  facts,  receive  ^nirirei;- 
tions  and  make  recominondntions  as 
to  changes  in  public-health  laws  and 
their  administration  in  New  York 
State.  As  a  result  of  the  report  of 
this  committee  the  Governor  sent  a 
special  messase  to  the  legislature 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an 
act  which  reorL'nnizos  the  state  Pe- 
partment  of  Health,  and  provides  for 
a  Public  Health  Council,  consisting 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Health  and  six 
.tppointive  members.  This  council  has 
the  power  to  establish  a  sanitary  code 
which  is  to  supersede  all  local  ordi- 
nances, thna  tending  to  ■tandardiae 
j)nblie-health  practice  thiDUghont  tlie 

?tnte. 

Among  other  provisions  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  state  into  sanitary  dio- 
tricU^  each  under  a  supenrUor  xcspoft* 
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liUe  to  tlie  Cominiflsioiier  of  Health.  |  been  made  for  eoSperation  In  work 
llieie  sanitary  supervisors  are  to  aid  already  under  way  at  the  Massaehu' 


the  local  health  oiricers  and  promote 
in  every  way  efficient  health  service. 
The  act  is  ox  importance  also  in  that 
it  recognizes  tit<  m  cessity  of  puhlic- 
health  nurses.  Tlic  law  ensures  ten- 
ure of  office  for  health  officers  and 
also  fixes  the  minimum  salary  which 
is  to  be  paid.  An  additional  law  was 
also  passed  in  relation  to  vital  statis- 
tics which  will  greatly  improve  the 
records  of  the  state. 

New  York  State  Conunisddo  m 
Ventilation. — At  the  suggestion  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving: 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  a  state 
Commission  on  Ventilation  has  been 
appointed  "to  examine  and  investi- 
gate tlie  subject  of  vcntilatin;];  systems 
in  the  public  schools  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  state,  and  the  proper  in- 
stallation of  the  same  to  the  end  that 
a    thoro!i;?h    and    cfTeotivc  system, 
which  will  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, will  be  maintained."  The 
work  of  the  Coninii->^ion  is  supported 
by  a  fund  of  .$r)(),()0(),  wliich  is  a  part 
of  a  gift  made  by  Mr».  Kiizabeth  Mil- 
bank  Anderson  to  the  New  York  Asso* 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.    The  Commission  as  nyi 

fointed  by  Governor  Sulzer  on  June 
6  inelvdes!  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  chairman;  D.  D.  Kimball ;  Prof. 
F.  S.  Lee  of  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
James  Alexander  Miller;  Prof.  Earle 
B.  Phelps  of  the  United  States  Public 
ITfnltli  Service;  and  Prof.  E.  L. 
Thorndike  of  Columbia  University. 

The  Commission  has  equipped  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  ex* 
pern^iental  rooms  in  which  detailed 
studies  are  to  be  made  during  the 
winter  of  1913-14  of  the  effect  of 
various  atmospheric  conditions  upon 
bfxlily  eftieiency  as  measured  by  deli- 
cate   physiological  and  psynhnlofjical 
testa.     These  investigations  will  be 
extended  and  amplified  during  the 
srnson  of  1014-15  in  specially  ecjuipped 
pcbool  rooms  for  which  provision  nas 
^onerously  been  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  one  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed during  1014.    In  addition  to 
these  studio  to  be  carried  out  di* 
rectly  by  the  Commission,  plans  have 


setts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Bos- 
ton, at  the  International  Y.  C.  A. 
College  in  Spriiiglield,  Muiis.,  and  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  (See 

alsii  XXVI.  fianitnri!  Ohnni.'-trv.) 

Cooperation  among  Public-Health 
Oi&amzations. — An  important  move- 
ment designed  to  bring  about  a  closer 
cooperation  among  the  various  public- 
health  orjranizationM  in  the  country 
has  been  inaugurated  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Couneil  on  malth  and 
Public  Instruction  of  the^  American 
Medical  Association.  A  meetin;^  of 
the  executive  secretaries  of  the  most 
important  organisations  interested  in 
public-health  work,  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Healtli  Service,  the 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics  and  other 
Government  bureaus,  was  held  in  New 
York  on  April  12.  A  committee  of  15 
was  subsenuenf ly  appointed  to  take 
up  a  consideration  of  the  activities  of 
all  the  more  important  public-health 
organizations,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  serious  duplication  of  rlTort  Avas 
lakinpf  plaee,  Mhetli#T  or  not  Home 
iielda  of  public-heaitii  work  were  neg- 
lected and  just  how  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  various  health 
nr«ranizations  might  be  of  value.  The 
subsequent  reports  of  this  committee 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

American  Public  Health  Association, 
— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can I'ublic  Health  Association  was 
held  in  Colorado  Springs  on  Sept.  9 
to  13,  and  was  well  attended.  A 
larpre  number  of  interesting  and  im* 

f»ortant  papers  presented  will  be  pub- 
ished  in  the  Am<'rtcati  Journal  of 
Puhlie  Health  >  2<0  Fourth  Avenue, 
Xcw  Yorkh  Dr.  William  C.  Wood- 
ward, Health  Ollicer  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  elected  president. 
Tlie  1914  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  Xnv.  ^1  to  ^2*^ 

New  York  A^^^ociation  for  Improv- 
ing the  Conditiun  of  the  Poor. — A 
new  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of 
this  Association  \va«i  established  in 
April  as  the  result  of  the  munificence 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson 
to  foster  preventiTs  and  constmctiye 
social  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  dis- 
tinguished from  relief  measures  af- 
fecting  particular  individuals  and 
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faraillcs;  $500,000  was  donated  for 
this  work.  Thr?  Department  is  made 
up  of  the  folluwiuff  bureaus,  support- 
ing in  addition  the  Commiwion  on 
Ventilation  referred  to  abovp: 

1.  Bureau  of  Public  TT'-nlth  ;ind  Hy- 

£'cne.  Tbis  Bureau  maintains  the 
illwnk  Memorial  Bathe  and  ie  en> 
deavoriiij  to  incro.i'^p  flic  public  bath- 
ing facilities  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  has  made  studies  of  public  laun- 
dries with  a  view  to  starting  one.  It 
has  also  carried  on  an  important 
study  to  establish  tlie  relation  be- 
tween flies  and  the  spread  of  diarrheal 
diseases. 

2,  Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School 
Children.  This  Bureau  has  extended 
the  work  of  the  New  York  School 
Lunch  Committee  and  is  now  serving 
hot  lundhes  in  17  scImk  Is  with  a  total 
registration  of  more  than  25,000  chil- 
dren. These  lunches  are  provided  at 
the  small  charge  of  one  cent  a  por- 
tion. Tlio  T^uTf  nil  13  nlj^o  attempting 
to  ppcurc  the  extension  of  a  thorough- 
g(^ii(g   medical   inspection    of  each 


school  child  in  New  York  City;  to 
secure  additional  clinical  faeilitiea  fr>r 
treating  the  physical  defects  discov- 
ered by  roedieal  examinations;  to  se* 
cure  hveicnic  and  sanitarv'  con* 
ditions  in  school  rooms  and  build- 
ings; to  secure  more  sanitary  drink* 
ing  faeilities  in  the  pubtie  sehoelt; 
and  til  rough  general  oi  luc.iti  rnl 
measures  of  both  children  and  par- 
ents to  prevent  the  physical  defects 
so  common  in  children. 

3.  Bureau  of  Food  Supply.  T]\c. 
work  of  this  Bureau  so  far  has  been 
confined  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  some  reorganization  in  the 
methods  of  distribution  of  food  can- 
not be  made  to  reduce  its  cost.  It  is 
also  cooperating  with  the  city  au- 
thorities in  preventing  short  weigh- 
ing and  also  in  securing  adequate 
sanitation  in  places  where  food  is 
offered  for  sale.  It  is  planning  to 
become  a  Bureau  of  Education  with 
regard  to  scientific  prnrluf-tinn.  scien- 
tific buying,  scientific  storage  and  effi- 
cient handling  of  food  supplies. 


VITAIi  STATISTICS 


Extension  of  the  Registration  Area. 

— The  Bureau  of  the  Census  pub- 
lished during  the  year  tbe  mortality 
statistics  for  1911,  which  were  not 
available  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Ykab  Book  (A,  7.  B*, 


1012,  p.  723)  and  also  the  statlstiei 

for  1012. 

The  following  tablo  sbow  the 
growth  of  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States  up  to  the  eloie  of  the 
year  1912: 


FopulatioB 


Censiupyww  1?*7<>-1SS()..  

Census  year  18atK1890  

CeoKiio  y«  ar  1800-1900   ^ 

r:il«.-iidar  yt-r\r  IWO  ( 

Culcnclar  year  VMM  

Calrudnr  yrar  1902  ,  

Calt'iiilur  year  l'»n3. .,.,..«,....,... 

Caleridar  year  IWi  

CaN^udar  yemr  inor»  

riilrnd.'ir  yew  JOOn  

CAlend&r  y«ftr  10O7  

f!«JflndRr  y*t*t  1008  

Talr-udnr  ypar  1900  

C.'\!''n<lar  year  I'JIO  

Ciilcndrir  yenr  KM  1  

Calendar  yoax  li)12.  


Continental 
Uaited 
StotM 


.'"i0.15.''>,7K;{ 

7'..901.575 

77.747,402 
79,305.:J9(> 
S(),OH:i,390 
82,f»01,.184 
84.219.378 
85.837,372 

S9,073.3f» 

00.001. 351 
92,300.34  H 
93.027.342 


Ee^^fltntMB  Ana 


Number 


8.r>3JS.36G 
19.059,440 


30.70:).61S 
3l,37().0.S2 
32.029.816 
32.70l.0H3 
33. 345. 103 
34.0r,2.201 
41.083.419 
43,019.990 
46,7S».»!3 
50,870.518 
.'•3.843.890 
60.275.077 


Per 
cent. 


17.0 
31.4 
37.9 
40.5 
40.3 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
48.0 
49,2 
S&.a 
66.1 
68.3 
6.3.1 


lEioliwvtt  of  itillbirtfn. 


Dpath»i  in 


178,645 
386,212 
512.669 
539.039 
518,207 
608.640 
524.415 
551.354 
645,533 
658.105 
687,034 
601,574 
732.538 
805.412 
839.284 
S38,251 


Rate 

per 

1,000 
Popq- 


10. S 
10  6 
17 
17 
16 
15 
16 
1« 
16 


15.7 
16.1^ 

14  .m 

14.4 
15.0 
14  3 

13, 
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ANNUAL  CRUDE  DEATH  RATES  PER  1^  FERB0N8  UVINO.  1900-11 


UnrnD  Statu 


Reffistitition 
ReffistratioD  0tAt«s' 

Urban  districts.  . . 

iJmal  (ii.'^tricts,  . . . 
ReeiAtration  cities. . 

Id  nonT«girtnitif» 

•iRt«l  

r'rilituriiia  

Colarmdr>  

ConrMM'lii.ijt  

I  tillKlllU  ........ 

K»  tit ijcky, 

Maine.   

Maryland  

MaMacbuKtta.  

Michigan  

Mionetoui  

Missouri..,,,,,... 

Montana.  

New  Hampthire... 

Mew  Jeney  

N«wYork  

North  Curuliua  •. . . 

Ohio  

Peonsylvaoi*  

RlMKla  Idaad  

Uub  

Vermont  

^'askiDAtou  

WiflOooMn  


Rsfristratiou  titled  of 

iioii  or  ovar  in 

lUlU: 


Annual 
A"era£c 
1900-10 


BirciiuKliatn,  Ala 
Lofl  Angelea.  Cal.  . 

Oakiand,  Cal  

Sao  Fraoctaoo,  Cal . 
Danver,  Colo.  


Bridgeport.  Conn , 
fifvf  Huveti,  Conn. 
W'asliiogtou,  D.  C. 

Atlanta,  Qa  

Chicago.  Ill  


Indian.ipolis.  Tnd. 
Louisville,  Ky .... 


15.1 

15.0 
16  3 
13.4 
16  2 

15  9 
13.9 
14.3 
15.6 
13.0 

l») 

16  2 

16.0 

le.i 

13.6 

(•) 

(») 
(«) 

17  2 
16.4 
18.4 

(•) 

(•) 
15.5 
10.7 

{«) 
16. 1 

(«) 
(•J 


(') 

14  8 

15  4 
16.1 
17  6 

15 . 5 
17.3 
19  n 

19  4 
14.0 

15  2 
17.4 


D<  Mili  Hate 

frorn  All 
Causes  ^  per 
1.000  popula- 
tion 


1911 


14.2 
13.9 
15.1 
12.7 

15  3 

16.9 
13  7 

12  9 
15.4 
12.9 
13.2 

16  1 
15 .  S 
Id. 3 
13.2 
10.5 

13.1 
10.2 
17.1 
14.7 
15.6 

18.3 

13  1 
14.2 
16.5 

10.3 
15  8 
«.9 
11.6 


18.2 
14  5 
12.7 
15.2 
15.5 

16  7 

18  7 
11).  8 
14.5 

14  7 
16.1 


1912 


13.9 
13.6 
14.7 
12  4 

15  0 

16.6 
14.2 
11.6 
14.9 
13.0 
12.9 

15  5 
15.5 
16. 0 
13.4 
9.6 

12  6 
10.1 
16.4 
14.1 
15.0 

17.3 
13.4 
14.0 
16.3 


17.4 
14  7 
12.8 
15.6 
14.2 

13  9 
16.5 
TS  3 
ISO 
14.8 

15.0 
16.4 


CmTSD  States 


Rpgistration  cities  of 
lOO.UOO  population 
or  over  in  1910: 

Nf'w  Orle.Tn.",  La.  . 
Hiiltiniort',  Md. . . . 
Hostou,  Mass.  


Cambridge,  MaM. . . 
Fall  River,  Man. . . 

Lowell.  Mass  

Worcester,  Maaa. . . . 
Detfoit,  Mich  


Grand  RBDida.Micb« 
MinneMMUs,  Minn 
St.  Pftul,  Minn  ... 

Kansoif^  City,  Mo. . 
St.  LoiiiH.  Mo  .... 


Omaha.  Neb. .  . 
Jersey  City,  N, 
Newark,  N.  J 
Paterson,  N.J. 

.Mi  iiMv.  X  Y 
Bufialo.  N.  Y. 


NewYork.N.  Y.  ... 
Bronx  Borough . . 
Brooklyn  Borough 
Manhattan  Boro. 
Queens  Borough 
Rielunoiid  Boro 

Hochestcr.  N  Y  • 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Columbus,  Ohio . . 

Dayton,  Ohio. .  .  . 

TolVdu.  ( »hio  

Portland,  Ore  

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 


Annual 
Average 
1906-10 


rnnfon,  Pa.»  . . . 
I'rovulence.  R.  1. . 
Memphis,  Toon.*. 
Nasbvitlc,  Tcnn. . 

Richmond  Va. . . . 

Settle,  Wash  

8p<)k;inc,  Wash. .  . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . 


Dt'xitli  lute 

from  All 
Causes  '  per 

1,000  populn- 
tion 


1911 


1912 


21.7 

20.4 

20.1 

19  5 

18.4 

18.3 

17  9 

17  1 

16.4 

15.1 

15.2 

13.0 

19.7 

17  4 

16.2 

19.4 

17.7 

17.4 

17.1 

15.7 

16.2 

14.8 

14.4 

16.6 

13  3 

13  G 

13.0 

n.o 

11.5 

10.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.2 

14  6 

\^  i 

15.2 

1.')  6 

15.4 

14.9 

13.8 

14  3 

13.2 

17.7 

l.T  8 

14.0 

17.2 

14.8 

14.3 

15.7 

14.6 

14.0 

18  6 

20.4 

20.1 

16.0 

14.5 

14.6 

16.9 

15.2 

14.5 

17.4 

13.3 

13.2 

16  3 

14.8 

14.2 

17.4 

16.0 

14.9 

14.9 

13.7 

13.4 

18.6 

16.7 

16.8 

14.7 

14.4 

14.6 

15.2 

14.3 

15.2 

18.1 

16.5 

16.6 

14.1 

13.8 

13.7 

15.1 

14.3 

14  4 

15.5 

13  7 

15.1 

14.9 

14.9 

15.8 

10.3 

10  9 

9  5 

17.7 

10,0 

15  3 

16.0 

i4.d 

15.9 

16.3 

14.8 

14.6 

17.6 

15.6 

15.8 

20.6 

21.3 

21.7 

19  3 

20.6 

19.3 

23.6 

.  21.0 

20.7 

9.8 

1  8.8 

8.1 

12  8 

116 

8.4 

13.7 

11.9 

13.0 

t  Exclusive  of  stillbirths. 

■  Includes  I>istrict  of  Columbia. 

*  Non-registration. 

*  FiKures  not  uvailablc  for  entire  period. 

*  Includes  only  niunicipalitics  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  over  in  1900. 

*  Rntaa  too  low,  aonis  dsntba  of  anfanto  oains  onittsd. 

The  foglstration  area  for  deaths  la  i  tnmaeripta  are  obtebwd  by  the  6a* 
eomposed  chiefly  of  those  states  in '  renn  of  the  Oncus  as  the  basis  for 
which  the  registration  under  state  i  the  annual  compilation  of  mortality 
law6  i8  aufiBciently  oomplete  80  that  |  statioties,  Imt  certain  citito  in  non- 
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regtstration  states  are  also  ineluded, 

the  registration  of  deaths  in  these 
cities  being  oondttcted  under  local 
ordinances. 
It  wiU  be  seen  in  tbe  table  (p.  744) 

that  the  registration  area  for  deaths 
now  embraces  nearly  two-thirds  (63.2 
per  cent.)  of  the  total  population  of 
continental  United  States,  but  only 
about  three-eigliths  of  iho  land  area 
of  the  country  is  represented. 

For  the  year  1911,  as  reported  in 
the  Yeab  Book  for  1912  (p.  723)  the 
•tntes  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were 
added  to  the  registration  area,  and 
increased  the  percentage  of  the  total 


having  a  large  proportion  of  . 

at  the  most  bealthful  ages  will  nor- 
mally show  a  lower  general  death  rate 
than  a  population  with  larger  propor- 
tiotts  of  Tcr)  }  uung  children  and  of 
elderly  persons.  This  caution  is  es- 
pecially necessary  in  comparing  the 
death  rate  for  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation. The  rate  shown  for  the  larso 
American  cities  are  all  low  and  with- 
out exception  indicate  a  very  favorable 
mortality.  The  high  rates  shown  for 
Birmingham,  Washington,  Atlanta, 
Kew  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities  of  the  South,  are  due  to  the 
lar^c  proportion  of  colored  population, 


population  embraced  from  68.3  In  I  which  under  the  conditions  at  present 

1910  to  03.1.  Ko  new  registration  |  existing  has  practically  always  a 
states  were  added  for  1912,  although  !  liipher  mortality  than  the  white  pop- 


eiTorta  were  made  to  secure  Iht* 
model  registration  law  in  several 

states,  notably  Illinoi"?,  Iowa  mil 
Tennessee.  The  area  remained  the 
same  as  in  1011,  except  for  the  in- 
clusion of  nine  cities  in  Kansas  as  a 
result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
state  law.  All  Kansas  cities  with  a 
population  o£  10,000  or  over  in  1910 
are  now  included  in  the  registration 
area.  The  total  number  of  registra- 
tion cities  in  non-registration  states  in 
1912  was  47,  more  than  half  of  which 
were  in  Kansas,  Illinois  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Death  Rates. — The  death  rate  of 
the  registration  area  for  1911  (14.2 
per  1,000)  was  the  lowest  recorded 
up  to  that  time.  Tn  1912  the  rate 
fell  to  tlie  new  low  record  of  13.9. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that 
there  has  been  a  more  or  less  steady 
decrease  in  tlie  death  rate  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  years.  For  1010 
the  death  rate  (15)  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  that  for  the  preceding 
year  (14.4).  With  this  exception  the 
rate  for  each  of  the  last  five  years 
has  been  lower  than  that  for  the  year 
preceding.  The  annual  crude  death 
rate  per  1,000  population,  for  all 
registration  states  and  cities  of  100,- 
000  population  or  over,  for  the  vears 
1900-10,  liUl.  and  1912,  are  giv<?n  in 
the  table  on  tlie  preceding  page. 

Standardized  Death  Rates. — It  must 
be  remembered  in  comparing  crude 
death  rates  that  such  figures  are  af- 
fected by  peculiarities  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  population.  Color,  race,  sex. 
and  age,  must  be  considered.  An  area 


ulation.  The  low  death  rates  shown 
for  Seattle,  Portland  and  certain 

other  cities  are  dependent  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  favorable  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  population. 
With  the  report  for  1911,  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census  began  the  pub- 
lication of  '"corrected"  or  "standard- 
ized" death  rates,  which  permit  an 
approximately  exact  comparison  of 
the  mortality  of  difTerent  localities. 
The  method  of  obtaining  "corrected" 
death  rates  is  to  select  a  standard 
population,  definitely  distributed  into 
certain  /groups  with  respect  to  age^ 
or  a>^'«'  and  .sex;  the  specific  death 
rates  of  any  area  as  computed  lor  th« 
same  groups  are  then  applied  to  cor- 
responding fubdivifions  of  the  stand- 
ard population,  the  result  bein-r  the 
nuniLwr  of  deaths  which  would  have 
occurred  in  each  group  of  the  stand- 
ard ]>opiilation  had  its  death  rate  been 
the  same  ns  that  of  the  same  grmip 
of  the  given  area.  Tbe  summation 
of  the  deaths  that  would  have  oo* 
onrred  in  all  the  groups?  of  the  f»t-»nd- 
ard  pojmlation  gives  the  total  n\im- 
ber  of  deaths  in  the  standard 
population  corresponding  to  the  ob- 
served specific  di-ath  rates  in  -> 
given  area,  and  the  division  of  this 
total  by  the  standard  population 
yields  the  eorreeted  death  rate.  Tho 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  adopted  as 
the  standard  of  population  the  stand- 
ard million  of  tbe  Registrar-General 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  is  dO< 
Tided  into  11  age  groups  for  both 
sexes.  The  standardized  death  rate 
for  the  registration  states  ia  1011 


Tie 
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was  13.7,  0.2  lower  than  the  crude  ,  for  1012  are  similar  hut  the  report 
rate.  The  corrections  applied  to  the  for  that  year  does  not  contain  ^nal 
crude  rates  runted  from  -f O.'J  for  standardized  rates. 
Washington  to  -3.2  for  Vermont  Causes  of  Death. — ^Th«  death  rates 
For  the  re^ristration  cities  over  100,-  for  certain  iiny>ortunt  causes  of  death 
000  population  the  standardized  rates  per  100,000  population  in  tlie  rc'ji'i- 
were  higher  than  the  crude  rates  in  tration  area  of  the  United  States  from 
all  but  three  cases;  the  corrections  1901  to  1012  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ranged  from  +3.1  for  Birmingham  to  ,  ing  tahle,  compiled  from  tile  cenaus  re- 
-0.7  for  Albany.   Preliminary  resultaipori  for  1U12: 


DEATH  RATES  I  UU.M  IMPORTANT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH 


Annunl 
AvcrsiKi'. 

1001 
to 

1005 

.\  rinur^l 
Av<r:ii^o. 

I'Jlitj 
to 

1910 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

32.0 

25.6 

21 . 1 

23  .'■) 

21  0 

10  '■> 

4.8 

2.6 

2.3 

•)  •> 

:i  •  • 

3  1 

3.4 

0,2 

0.2 

0  4 

()  2 

0  3 

7  0 

10  0 

12.3 

9  i) 

1(1  ,s 

9  0 

1 1  ,<■. 

It) 

114 

1 1  n 

H  .S 

»i.7 

10. tt 

11.5 

9.6 

11.4 

11.3 

0.9 

29.0 

22.4 

20.4 

21.4 

18.0 

18.1 

19.9 

16.4 

]:'.  1 

14  .4 

15.7 

10  3 

8.0 

0.5 

,'>  1) 

0  4 

5.2 

4  4 

4  ..I 

4.2 

3  9 

4  r, 

4  2 

3.8 

0.1 

0  2 

0  1 

0,  1 

0  1 

0  1 

S.5 

2  7 

2  7 

2  5 

2  3 

2  2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

l.l 

i.i 

192.6 

168  7 

100.8 

160.3 

168.9 

140.0 

170,7 

146.8 

139.3 

130  0 

132.5 

124.8 

8.9 

9.  1 

9  0 

8.6 

8.8 

8.4 

4  1 

\ 

5  0 

0  0 

0.4 

6.5 

07.9 

72.0 

7:$.  8 

70.2 

74  3 

77  0  ' 

11.5 

18.7 

13  H 

14  9 

14  9 

lo  0 

1.2 

15 

1  •) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

0.1 

5  S 

5  1 

5.4 

4.9 

5.3 

31.7 

19.4 

15.4 

14.2 

12  3 

11.5 

1. 1 

2  7 

1.8 

1.0 

09.  G 

71.7 

71.7 

73  7 

74  7 

75.7 

11.4 

9. 1 

8.5 

8.8 

9.0 

9  2 

4  4 

4.2 

4.1 

4  2 

3  9 

4.1 

1G1.2 

177.7 

177.8 

185  9 

185,3 

190.3 

124.2 

133.2 

129,7 

141  5 

140.9 

142.0 

220.5 

188.1 

178.6 

187.3 

108.1 

165.8 

21.4 

15.2 

13.6 

13  4 

10  9 

111 

15  4 

11.1 

10  2 

m  I) 

S  0 

8  1 

32.9 

40.4 

4  1  :i 

47  1 

4  4  ."> 

47  0 

125.5 

103  0 

9c.  ;{ 

1(H)  ') 

M)  2 

85 . 2 

4.0 

4  1 

4  1 

4  0 

■A  i  ) 

3  3 

195.2 

lU.!  2 

ISO  0 

194  0 

iGt;  :{ 

l'rH.2 

2.9 

3.0 

3.5 

4.1 

3.0 

8.0 

89.0 

96.2 

87.8 

100.8 

77.4 

70.8 

20  2 

IC  7 

1.7 

If.  G 

13  7 

13  7 

1 1  () 

11.2 

11.3 

11.4 

lit; 

11.0 

l.'t.O 

12.9 

12.0 

12  4 

119 

119 

11  4 

14  3 

13.8 

i:?  9 

14  0 

13  5 

10. H 

0.1 

5  I 

4 

4  0 

3.2 

9.0 

10.1 

9.9 

10.5 

10.0 

10.0 

87.4 

87.4 

85.3 

88.5 

87  5 

08.0 

6.3 

6.8 

0.7 

7.2 

7  4 

6  5 

13.9 

16.0 

10.5 

16  0 

16  2 

It.  0 

84.9 

86.0 

80.2 

SI  3 

S4  *> 

S2  4 

2.9 

5.9 

5.6 

5.9 

6.0 

0.5 

Typhoid  fever  

Mai  iri.a  

6:;..il!ii.,.x  

M'  L^lca  

s«  irietferer  

\v  boopina  oougb.  

DtDhtAMU  and  croup  

lofluenza  

DSTBentery  

Erysipelaa  

Habies  

TeUnoB  

Pellagra  

Tulierculosis,  all  forms  

Tuberculosis  <if  tlie  luriKi  

TuIhtcuIous  nicninnitis  

6yphili:^  

Canctjr  iiud  other  maligoaat  tumora,  

DiaboK's  ,  

Leukemia  , . . . 

Alcoholism  (acute  or  chronic)  

Meningitis  (total)  

FoUomyciitiB  (infantile  paralrcis)  

Apojil'  ly  

rar;i!\  -i.s  

I'-I':-'Ti-V  

Duuasvd  of  the  circulatory  syatem  (total). 

Organic  disease  of  the  heart  , . . . . 

Diseases  of  the  reapicmtoiy  ajf^am  (total) . 

Acute  bronchitts  

Chronic  broii(  }>itis   

Brutirljojincuiauiua  

Pm  uiMoaift  (total)  

Pl<-uri'<y  ,,  

Diar-asi's  nf  the  digestiTO  ayatcm  (totaO«. . 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach  

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  jreara). . . . 

Diarrh«-a  and  enteritis  (over  2  years)  

Appendif^itis  and  typhlitis  

lierni.'t,  Uif'  Htinal  obatruOtiOQ...  

Cirrh"si,«t  of  the  liver  

Sintplu  p'-ritnnitis  (nonpuatpcral).  

Acute  nephritia  , , . 

Bright'sdiscane  

Puerperal  septicemia  

Sulride  

Aci'iiliiit  .,..»«....,....,.,«,. 

Horiucidc  


International  Statistics. — In  the  '  and  Wales,  are  piwn  death  rates  in 
followinir  tables,  tiiken  from  the  latest  the  world's  principal  cities,  and 
Annual  Report  and  Annual  Sumnutrff  birtli  and  death  ratco  in  the  principal 
of  the  Regiotrar-General  of  England  countrieo. 
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ANNUAL  CRUDE  DEATH  RATES  IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES.  PER  1.000  PERSONS. 

LIVING.  1881-1011 
(Annual  Report,  RegUtrar^eneral  of  Enoland  and  WaUt,  1911) 


CouDtries  (arranxcd  in  order 
of  rates  in  1001 -A) 


Qxiinqucnnial  Periods 


RuMia  (European)  

Chili  

Ceylon  

Hungary  , 

Spain  

Roumania  

Austria  , 

Jamaica  

Bulgaria  

Servia  

Italy  

Japan  

German  Empire  

France  

Prussia  

Finland  

Ireland  

Switserland  

Belgium  

Scotland  

England  and  Wales  

The  Netberlunda  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Norway .   

Ontario,  Province  of  

Australian  Commonwealth , 
New  Zealand  


1S81- 
1885 


35  4 

2C.0 


33.1 
32.6 
20.2 
30. 1 


17.7 
24  5 

27.3 


2S  3 
22.2 
25  A 
22  2 
18.0 
21  3 

20  0 
10  0 
19  4 

21  4 
17. •) 
18.4 
17.2 
11.4 
15  7 
10.0 


1886- 
1890 


33 
35 
25 
32 
30.0 
28.7 
28.0 
23.5 
18  0 
25  9 
27  2 
20 
24 


6 
4 
0 
210 
20  0 
17.9 
20  4 
20.2 
18.8 

I. S.9 
20.5 
16.4 
18.7 
17.0 

II.  0 
14  8 

0.0 


1801- 
1895 


35  8 
32.6 
28.3 
31.8 
30.1 
31.0 

27  0 

22  0 
27.8 

28  9 
25.5 
21.  1 

23  3 
22  3 


22.8 
20.5 

18  5 
19.8 
20  1 

19  0 
18  7 
19.6 
16  0 
18  6 
16  8 
10.6 
13.3 
10.  1 


189&- 
1900 


31.9 
28.8 
27.0 
27.9 
28.8 
27.4 
25  6 
22  1 
23.9 

21  8 

22  9 
2^>.7 
21.2 
20.7 
21.0 
10.0 
18.1 
18.1 
18.1 
18.0 
17.7 
17.2 


1901- 
1905 


16 
16 
15 
11 
12 


0.6 


30.9 
:K).2 
26  7 
26.4 
26.0 
25.5 
24.2 
22  6 
22.5 
22.4 
21.0 
20  0 
10.0 
19.6 
10.6 
18.0 
17.6 
17.5 
17.0 
17  0 
16  0 
16.0 
15  5 
14  8 
14.5 
13  0 
11.7 
0.0 


Years 


1000- 
1910 


31.3 
30.8 
25.0 
24.3 
26.0 
22.3 
24.4 


21  0 


10.2 
17.3 
17  4 
17.3 


1000 


16.1 
14.7 
14.3 
14  3 
13.7 
13.8 
14.0 
10  7 
0.7 


31.5 
31.0 
25.6 
24.0 
27.8 
22.0 
21.7 
26.0 
20.3 
21.5 
22.0 
17.2 
10.3 
17.0 
16.7 
17.1 
16.1 
15.8 
15.9 
14.6 
13.7 
13.7 

13  2 
13.4 

14  6 
10  3 

0.2 


1910 


32  5 
27  3 
23 
23 
25 
21 


23.1 


22.1 
10.6 


16 
17 
16 
10 
17 
17 
15 
15 
13 


13  6 
14.0 
12.0 
13.5 

14  0 
10  4 

9  7 


1911 


81.1 
34.8 
25.1 
23.2 
25.7 
21.9 
22.1 


21  8 
21.4 


17.8 
10.6 
17. J 
1«  5 
16.6 


15.1 
14  6 
14.S 
13.8 
13.6 
13  2 
12  6 
10.7 
9  3 


ANNUAL  BIRTH  RATES  IN  PRINCIP.VL  COUNTRIES.  PER  1.000  PERSONS  LIYIXO 

1881-1911 

{Annunl  Report,  Rtuiatrar-Gen^td  of  England  and  WaleM.  1911) 


Countri<-8  CarranRpd  in  order 
of  raU-s  in  1901-5) 


Russia  (European)  

Bulgaria  

Roumania  

Jamaica  

Ceylon  

Servia  

Hungary  

Chili   

Austria  

Spain  

Prussia  

Gernuui  Empire  

Italy  

Japan  

The  Netherlands  

Finland  

Scotland  

Denmark  

Norway  

England  and  Wales  

Switserland  

Belgium  

New  Zealand  

Australian  Commonwealth. 

Sweden  

Ireland  

Ontario,  Province  of  

France  


Quinquennial  Periods 


1881- 
1885 

1886- 
1890 

1891- 
1895 

1S96- 
1900 

1001- 
1005 

11K)6- 
1010 

1900 

1010 

1011 

49 

1 

48 

2 

48.2 

40 

3 

47 

.7 

37 

2 

35 

9 

37.5 

41 

0 

40 

6 

40 

0 

41 

8 

40 

9 

41.0 

40 

2 

39 

4 

40 

3 

41 

7 

39.8 

43  0 

38.6 

38 

0 

39 

0 

37 

5 

37 

8 

38.6 

39  0 

30 

3 

31.7 

37 

o 
«* 

38 

8 

37 

5 

37 

5 

30.0 

37.9 

46 

3 

43.7 

43.3 

40 

1 

38 

7 

36 

5 

38.5 

30.2 

44 

6 

43 

7 

41.7 

39 

4 

37 

4 

36 

7 

37 

7 

35.7 

35.0 

39 

1 

:« 

5 

37.0 

35 

0 

36 

4 

38 

3 

38 

8 

38.4 

38.5 

38 

2 

37 

8 

37.4 

37 

3 

35 

6 

33 

6 

33 

4 

32  5 

31.4 

36 

4 

30 

0 

35.3 

34 

3 

35 

3 

33 

6 

33 

5 

33.  1 

31.2 

37 

4 

37 

3 

36.9 

30 

5 

34 

8 

32 

3 

31 

7 

30.5 

29  4 

37 

0 

30 

5 

36.3 

36 

0 

34 

3 

31 

1 

20  9 

28.6 

38 

0 

37 

5 

36.0 

34 

0 

32 

6 

32 

4 

32 

4 

32.0 

81.5 

28 

5 

28.6 

31 

1 

31 

7 

34 

2 

34 

8 

33 

6 

32.9 

32 

1 

31 

5 

20 

6 

29 

1 

28.6 

27.1 

3.5 

5 

34 

5 

31  .8 

32 

6 

31 

3 

31 

0 

31 

3 

30.2 

29  1 

33 

3 

31 

4 

30  5 

30 

0 

20 

2 

27 

6 

27 

3 

20.2 

25.6 

32 

4 

31 

4 

30  4 

30 

0 

20 

0 

28 

2 

28 

2 

27  5 

36.8 

31 

2 

30 

8 

30.2 

30 

1 

28 

6 

26 

3 

26 

T 

20  1 

33.9 

33 

5 

31 

4 

30.6 

20 

3 

28 

2 

26 

2 

25 

8 

25.1 

94.4 

28 

6 

27 

5 

27.7 

28 

5 

27 

8 

25 

5 

25  0 

30 

7 

29 

3 

28.0 

88 

0 

27 

7 

23 

7 

23.7 

36 

3 

31 

2 

27  7 

25 

7 

26 

6 

27 

1 

27 

3 

26.2 

26  0 

35 

•■) 

35 

2 

32.4 

27 

7 

26 

4 

26 

7 

26.7 

26.7 

27.2 

29 

4 

28 

S 

27.4 

26.0 

26 

1 

25 

5 

25 

6 

34.8 

83.1 

23 

9 

22 

8 

23  0 

23 

3 

23 

1 

23 

4 

23 

5 

33  S 

33.S 

22 

4 

22 

0 

19  0 

21 

8 

23 

7 

24 

3 

24.9 

31.7 

24 

7 

23 

1 

22.3 

20 
21 

1 
0 

21 

2 

10 

0 

19 

6 

19.7 

tS.T 

Yean 
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ANNUAL  CRUDE  DEATH  RATES  PER  ism  PERSONS  LrnNO,  WOBIM 

FRlNCiPAL  CITIES.  1881-1912 


Crtxsft 
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1  &fiA_ 
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1 001 
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1905 
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12 
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OO 
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17  li 

1  f  .  U 
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14 

8 
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7 
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13 

5 
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OK  fi 
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20 

8 
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27 

2 
t) 

i:4 .  o 

17  1 
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Berlin  

2U.0 

22.5 

20  . .'» 

18.  1 

17.0 
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14.7 

lo 

14  .4 

41.7 

OK  O 
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14 

7 

11  A 

13.0 
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117 

11  B 
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14 

6 
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41  .  ^ 

Breslau  

;i  1  ;i 

2.H.8 

27.8 

20.3 

23.7 

20.8 

19. 1 

19 
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18.4 

33.5 
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15 

8 
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14.7 

AO  A 

28.2 

25.1 

24.1 

21.1 

19.1 

17.1 

16.6 

16 

4 

15.4 

39.4 

PrRitue  

28.9 

26. 1 

22.7 

19.8 

18.6 

16  1 

15  5 

10 

3 

15.8 

44.3 

31.5 

30.8 

25.5 

21.6 

19.8 

19.5 

18.4 

lit 

4 

18.5 

38.1 

Tri<sto  

31  1 

.  4 

2t  »  S 

27.5 

26.3 

24.5 

22,9 

24 

0 
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17.1 

20 

1 

15.8 
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23 
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12.9 

35.7 
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29.1 

30.2 

27.8 

25.8 

24.2 

22.9 

19.0 

22 

8 

20.9 

21.3 
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23.3 

24.7 

25.6 

26 

1 
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27.5 

25.8 
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17.0 

16.0 
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14.1 
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14 
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32.6 
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UUBTIAN  DENOMINATIONS 


BAPTIST 

The  Northern  Baptist  Convention. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  body, 
representing  the  BapiitU  in  the  north- 
ern states,  convened  on  May  19  in  De- 
troit, and  remained  in  session  seven 
days.  Over  1,000  delegatca*  besides 
many  Tteitors,  were  in  attendance. 
The  convention,  which  ie  incorporated, 
has  been  in  operation  five  years.  It 
was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  uni- 
fying denominational  forces  and  in- 
terests, and  it  is  said  to  have  ap- 
proved itself  as  "a  medium  through 
which  the  denomination  can  speak  as 
a  unit  and  express  its  sentiment  and 
desire."  It  has  no  legislative  author- 
ity and  may  not  in  any  way  interfere 
in  the  control  of  the  individual 
churches,  which  have  complete  auton- 
omy and  manage  their  own  affahrs  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  plan 
of  Pftptist  frnternity,  coSperatin!!* 
freely  with  one  another  in  all  mat- 
ters of  denominational  concern.  The 
purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  secure 
coSperation  and  cfTicicncy  in  the  work 
of  the  missionary  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties. The  convention  and  the  socie- 
ties have  practically  the  same  mem- 
bership, and  the  societies  have  a  set 
of  bv-laws  in  common.  A  finance 
committee  appointed  by  tl;e  conven- 
tion tlie  estimates  of  the 
several  societies  and  coordinates  these 
into  a  unified  budget,  whicli  rep- 
resents the  askings  of  the  societies 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  convention 
at  Detroit  <M>nsidered  proposed  amrad- 
ments  in  its  by-laws  and  adopted  a 
plan  for  voting  by  states  when  de- 
sired. Measures  to  increase  the  in- 
iluenee  of  the  state  conventions  were 
lUfO  recommended.  During  the  ses- 


sion,  the  two  Baptist  women's  fortkn 
missionary  sodetieB,  one  having  ftt 
center  in  Boston,  the  other  with  its 

headquarters  in  Chicagro.  were  united 
and  became  the  Woman's  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  The 
apportionment    committee  reported 
that  the  campaijrn  of  the  previouf 
year  for  $3,000,000  for  all  denomina- 
tional benevolences  had  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  $250,000  in  the  inconw 
and  recommended  t!iat  tlio  oM<  ;tive 
to   be   sought  the   present   Xi-.ir  be 
$5.20  per  member.    The  con  vent  ioo 
reelected  Henry  Bond,  Brattleboro^ 
Vt.,  as  president  and  F.  Wayland 
Aver.  Camden,  N.  J.,  as  corre^jponding 
secretary.   A  committee  of  seven  was 
provided  for,  to  serve  two  yean, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider 
the   desirability   and   possibility  of 
centralizing  all  the  denominational 
societies  in  one  place  and  advise  Um 
denomination  wliat  is  the  best  eoone 
to  pursue.    The  convention  represents 
the  Baptists  in  34  states,  with  more 
than    12,000    churches.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  concerning  prison  re* 
form,  temperance,  child  lal>or,  and  rec- 
ommending tliat  a  day  be  observed  ai 
annual   denominational   day    in  the 
month  of  March,  Vo  acquaint  Bapiisti 
and  others  with  Baptist  history,  pria* 
ciples,  and  achievements. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Coavention." 
The  Baptists  In  the  Soutli  havo  heU 
an  annual  convention,  with  represent- 
atives from  the  various  states  in  that 
section,  for  nearly  60  years.  The 
convention  of  May,  1913,  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  the  fifty-eighth.  Rev.  £.  C 
Diirirnn  waa  reelected  president  and 
Drs.  iiurrows  and  nrv^ory,  secrctarie*. 
The  reports  of  the  various  denomina- 
tional mrds  showed  an  advasoe,  as* 
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cejit  tluit  of  foreign  mistiont,  in  tlw 

income  of  which  a  decrease  of  $40,000 
bod  occurred,  increasing  iTie  debt  to 
176,000.  A  warm  discussion  arose 
over  a  pciiilon  from  the  General  Ab« 

Bociat  ion  of  Kentucky,  asking  the  con- 
vention to  consider  the  matter  of 
withdrawing  from  the  International 
Committee's  Sunday  School  lessons, 
and  providing  denominational  leflsons. 
Tin's  was  strongly  oppo^^^cd  nnd  it  was 
ur^'ed  that  Baptists  are  under  every 
obligation  to  co{}perate  with  other 
Chrtotian  denominatioiw.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  International 
Lesson  Committop  simply  select r  the 
texts  and  each  denomination  prepares 
itt  own  leaaont. 

The  Free  Baptists.— The  thirty-fifth 
triennial  «ip<«sion  of  the  Hf^ncral  Con- 
ference of  this  body  was  held  in  Ocean 
Parle,  Me.,  in  July.  The  Conference 
approved  the  steps  thus  far  taken  for 
union  witli  thr  ynrtluTn  Bfiptist  Con- 
vention; but  the  conference  will  con- 
tinue its  legal  existence  and  meet 
every  fourth  year  hereafter.  Of  de- 
nominational fiirif]^  ^-'I^T.-IST  has  been 
transferred  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Conference  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Societies 
of  the  Xdi  tliem  Baptist  Convention. 
Dr.  Joseph  Mauck  was  reSlected  pres- 
ident'. 

Statistics  of  the  Denomination.— 
Statistics  covering  both  the  Nortli- 
ern  and  Southern  Baptist  Conventions, 
the  National  J'.aptist  (Colored),  and, 
in  part,  the  Free  Baptists,  the  union 
of  many  congregations  having  been 
effeetcMl.  show  thnt  nt  the  end  of  1012 
thf're  were  ij .519,^7 members,  indi- 
cating an  increase  of  75,375  during 
the  year.  There  were  50,188  churches, 
an  increase  of  408,  and  30,027  or- 
dained ministers,  an  inerense  of  852. 
The  contributions  for  church  expanses 
were  $20,561,041,  an  increase  of  $508,- 
578.  Including  benevolences  and  all 
purposes  the  income  of  the  year 
reached  an  aggregate  of  $27,078,231. 

Second  European  Baptist  Con- 
fess.— This  body,  representing  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  Baptists 
in  tlio  varion<<  countries  of  Europe, 
held  its  second  session  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  July  10-24.  Nearly  1,100 
delegates  were  present  from  Austria, 
Belifium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark.  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Uol- 1  their  loyalty  to  the  basic  principles 


land»  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Porttigal, 
Rumania,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland.  Russia  reported  43,956 
Baptists.  In  August  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  of  Rus- 
sia might,  through  the  Holy  Synod 
of  the  Russian  Church,  proclaim  the 
Baptists  "as  a  sect  especially  harmful 
to  the  state.**  This  would  carry  with 
it  deprivation  of  the  right  of  public 
worship  and  of  the  privilege  of  regis- 
tration. The  tlircatened  action  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  refusal  of 
Baptist  citizens  to  take  the  military 
oath.  It  will  he  remembered  that  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  in  Philadel- 
phia in  11)11  raiseil  $70,000  for  a 
Baptist  educational  institution  hi  St. 
Petersburg,  and  much  was  said  con- 
cerning persecution  of  Baptists  in 
previous  years  (A.  Y*  191 1|  p.  741; 
1912,  p.  728). 

C0TOBB0ATZ0HAXX8T 

The  National  Congregational  Conn- 
ciL — This  body  has  been  meeting  tri- 

ennialy  since  it  was  organ iz^^  1  n  ^rner 
ation  ago.  It  has  had.  howevt^r,  no 
administrative  or  executive  functions 
of  importanee  until  the  present  time. 
Convinced  that  the  Conneil  a.s  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  churches  of  the 
denomination  should  liave  a  vote  in 
direeting  denominational  woric,  the 
Council  of  1910  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  <-nn«t if  \it ion  for  con- 
sideration and  adoption.  This  re- 
port, presented  unanimously*  first  to 
the  denomination  at  large  and  then  to 

the  National  Oouneil  at  it''  reT'tlnr 
triennial  meeting  in  October,  iU13.  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  commonly  spok- 
en of  as  the  "new  polity,"  although 
it  makes  no  change  in  the  svstem  as 
applied  to  IocrI  church'^**,  which  it 
conUrma  iu  their  autonomy  and  "free- 
dom from  all  ecelesiastical  control.** 
Under  the  moderatorship  of  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Brown,  of  Yale  University, 
the  Council  took  up  the  report  and 
after  a  discussion  of  three  nours,  in 
which  a  few  amendments  were  pro* 
posed  and  rejeeted,  nd opted  it*  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  new  constitution  affirms  the 
alle^ance  of  the  churches  to  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  as  expreFisrd  in  the 
liistorie  creeds  of  the  commimion  nn  1 
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of  our  polity.  It  sets  forth  a  sue- 
cinet  statemeiit  of  belief  in  non- theo- 
logical terms,  recognizing  tlie  Father- 
hood of  God.  the  Sonship  ami  Lord- 
ship of  Christ  the  baviour,  and  the 
revealing,  renewing,  and  comforting 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  holds 
to  the  Gospel  for  all  mankind  and 
promises  to  work  and  pray  for  "the 
transformation  of  the  world  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  constitution 
provides  for  one  society,  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  to  condiu  t  tho  foreipi  mh- 
fiion  work  of  the  denomination;  and 
for  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
home  organizations, the  Congro*::;  t  i  n  il 
Home  ^IissionnrJ  and  Am.  ri  :!!!  Mis- 
sionary, the  Church  llnildm;^,  Educa- 
tion, Sunday  School,  Publishing,  and 
Ministerial  Relief  societies.  The  mem* 
bers  of  the  Council  are  constituted 
members  of  these  societies,  each  of 
which  chooses  a  certain  number  in 
audition  as  corporate  members.  A 
Commission  on  Missions,  to  consist  of 
14  members  elected  by  the  Council 
and  one  each  by  the  several  societies, 
is  provided  for,  its  ofllce  being  to  "pre- 
yeni  duplication  of  misaionary  activi- 
ties, to  effect  all  possible  economies 
in  aflTTiini-tration.  and  to  seek  to  cor- 
relate the  work  of  th?  several  soeietie<* 
BO  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  eih- 
ciency  and  the  minimum  of  expense." 
The  Council  is  to  meet  every  two,  in- 
cfond  of  every  three,  y^rs,  and  a 
provisional  committee  is  to  represent 
it  ad  interim.  The  moderator  is  to 
have  representative,  but  not  authori- 
tative function^?,  and  the  secretary 
is  to  have  e?rtain  prescribed  duties 
and  is  to  be  available  for  advice  and 
help  in  matters  of  polity  and  con- 
structive organization. 

The  Council  commended  the  cfTorts 


of  the  Brotherhood,  was  authorized 
with  an  executive  secretary  tad  a 

bud-jt't.  Tile  Council  also  passed  re-;o- 
hitions  jirofcstin;:^  against  negro  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  in  ths 
Government  service. 

Statiatica  of  the  Denomination.^ 
The  ninnbt^r  of  delegates  attendin?, 
including  thosi'  of  societies  and  edu- 
catjo{)Al  institutions,  was  543,  the 
lafgcf^t  in  the  history  of  tho  GouneiL 
Of  these  217  were  from  west  of  the 
Mi«?si^sippi  and  3-2(1  from  the  cast 
The  statistical  report  showed  743,026 
memliers  at  the  close  of  1012,  an  in- 
crease of  4,285;  6.064  churches,  s 
gain  of  IG;  717,230  Sunday  school 
members;  and  124.654  in  yoiinj;  peo- 
ple's societies.  The  total  amount 
contributed  to  benevolences  vat 
$2,363,584  and  to  home  expenditures^ 

DZ8CZFLES  OF  CHBZ8T 

The  Hew  Constitution.— This  de- 
nomination has  been  discussing  witft 

sharp  division  of  sentiment  the  new 
constitution,  adopted  in  1912  by  the 
Louisville  convention  for  the  "unifica- 
tion of  their  various  missionary,  edn- 
calional.  and  benevolent  organizations 
and  a  more  general  fellowship  of  the 
churches"  (A.  F.  Z?.,  1912,  p.  729), 
This  constitution  provided  for  a  rep* 
resentative  convention  in  placi"  of  the 
annual  ^:athering  in  which  all  minis- 
ters and  members  of  the  denomina- 
tion Wiio  wished  to  attend  had  place. 
This  departure  from  what  was  re* 
garded  a  precedent  hallowed 
long  usage  was  deprecnfed.  and  oppo- 
sition to  it  did  not  subside  after  its 
adoption. 

The  General  Convention.— ^Tbe  sec- 
ond convention  under  the  new  const!* 


of  the   Protestant   Kpiseopal   CInirch   tulion  was  held  in  Toronto.  Canada, 


to  secure  a  World  Conference  of  taiiii 
and  Order,  and  adopted  resolutions 
approving  a  campaign  for  national 

prohibition,  appointing  n  committee 
for  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1010,  con- 
stituting committees  on  the  moral 
and  reli^iious  welfare  of  enlisted  men 
and  on  moral  and  rcdigious  education, 
commending  the  cause  of  international 
peace,  and  creating  committees  on 
temperance,  evangelism,  and  puldie 

wor^^h!p.  A  Commif^'^ion  on  Social  ]  local  <  hnrchea  or  mandatory  authority 
Service,  to  tai^e  over  the  present  wori;  >  over  congregations  or  denominatioiiai 


in  October.  The  instrument  was 
again  approved;  but  the  presiding  offi- 
cer ruled  that,  though  delegates  duly 

ajipointed  had  come,  all  present  m-^ht 
vote  on  all  questions.  A  conintittcfl 
reported  a  resolution  stating  that  th« 
new  constitution  does  not  eonteoi- 
plate  a  ''species  of  ecclesiasticism  con- 
trary to  the  history,  spirit,  and  aims" 
of  the  churches,  disclaiming  any  de- 
sire or  intention  that  the  convention 
thoiild  exercise  any  control  over 
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iocietiea,  and  doflning  its  powers  as 
•'purely  advisory."  This  was  adopted 
and  gave  satisfaction  to  the  opposi- 
tion. The  ccmvention,  which  was  at- 
tended by  some  3»000  persons,  gave 
attention  to  missionary,  educational, 
and  othpr  denominational  interests, 
one  session  being  devoted  to  Christian 
unity,  for  which  the  denomination  has 
always  stonr]. 

Statistics  of  the  Denomination. — 
According  to  the  statistics  uuuounced 
for  1912,  the  Diaeiples  of  Christ  num- 
ber 5,054  ministera,  0,818  churches, 
and  1,340,887  commimieants.  There 
is  another  body,  icnown  as  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  result  of  « 
division  some  years  ago,  reporting 
about  156,000  in  1006. 


The  General  Synod  «nd  the  Gen- 
eral Council. — The  General  Synod 
and  the  General  Council,  represent- 
ing the  oldest  and  second  oldest 
Li^heran  general  bodies  In  this 
country,  held  their  biennial  sessions 
in  1013,  the  former  at  Atchison,  Kan., 
the  latter  in  Toledo,  0.  The  General 
Bynod  decided  as  a  part  of  the  cele- 
bration for  the  four-hundredtli  anni- 
versary of  thf"  I'f  formation  in  1917  to 
raise  a  fund  ot  4i  1.000,000  for  educa- 
tional work.  The  General  Council  em- 
phasized the  im(>orlance  of  maintain- 
ing tnie  conf<  ssi  rial  Lutheranisni  and 
adopted  reHolutinns  favortii'^  arl)itra- 
tion  between  all  Lutheran  bodice  on 
interferences  or  differences  in  prac- 
tice's ltet\\«'*>n  Lutheran  .-vikhI^.  Tlie 
purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
of  the  chief  oliicers  of  various  Luther- 
an bodies  in  conference  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  not  some  way  to  a 
hot  for  tmderstandinir  and  a  closer  ap- 
proach. The  General  Council  believes 
that  it  would  be  a  worthy  achieve- 
nunt  "if  the  heads  of  all  Lutheran 
bodies  and  independent  synods  could 
confer  once  a  year  to  ascertain  what 
cooperation  or  even  fellowship,  if  any, 
might  bo  possible  between  all  without 
violation  of  dortrim'.  The  lAitheran^ 
ail  or'jfjm  of  tlie  <ieneral  ronncil.  de- 
clares that  body  "will  hail  with  satis- 
faction any  movement  which  will  tend 
to  bring  together  all  Lutherans  in 
this  eoimtry  in  a  closer  brmd  of  true 
unity  in  the  faith  and  iii  the  sacra - 
mente/' 


The  General  Conference.— The  four- 
teenth biennial  Genpral  Conferenro  of 
Lutherans  of  Europe  and  America 
was  held  in  Numberg,  Germany,  in 
September.  Its  purpose  is  to  perpetu- 
ate  a  positive  and  construc  t ivr  con- 
fessional theolo;,'y  and  to  jiiiisntain  a 
bond  of  union  between  LuLlicrans  of 
different  nationalities.  Prof.  Ludwig 
Ihmeis  of  Leipzig  was  rei'lected  presi- 
dent, and  Bishop  Von  Scheele  of  Swe- 
den, vice-president.  The  Conference, 
conabting  of  more  than  1,200  dele- 
gates,  discussed  confessional  Luther- 
anism,  the  sprcial  probleni?^  confront- 
ing the  Church,  and  methods  and  re- 
sults. The  sentiment  expressed  was 
that  the  Chureh  must  not  be  blamed 
for  not  holilinj  intellectnnl  celectirs, 
because  she  would  have  to  sacrifice  es- 
sentials in  order  to  do  so.  Some  of 
the  religious  movements  outside  tho 
Cliureh  werf  In  Ifl  to  be  not  genuine 
in  religious  character.  Enijjhasis  wa^* 
placed  on  the  preaching  of  doctrine 
without  malcing  dogmatics  prominent, 
and  the  careful  training  of  the  young. 
Foreign  and  home  niis'^iona  were  fully 
considered.  It  was  agreed  that  Islam 
is  not  gaining,  but  rather  losing  wher- 
ever it  has  to  face  Christian»y  and 
wostcrn  ideas.  The  question  of 
Church  and  State  in  Germany  re- 
ceived some  attention,  and  it  was  the 
general  feeling  that  separation  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  rhnreli.  but  no 
action  in  favor  of  disestablishment 
was  suggested. 

Statistics  of  Lutheran  Bodies.— The 

Henfral  Synod  reports  nearly  HI 7.000 
conHnunicNints,  with  1,307  ministers 
and  1,7J>0  churches;  the  General  Coun- 
cil 473,205  communicants,  with  1,560 
minist<T'<  and  2.347  churches;  and  the 
Synodical  Conference  807.003  commu- 
nicants, with  2,885  ntiuisters  and 
3,569  churches.  In  the  aggregate  there 
arc  9,038  ministers,  H^OO  churches, 
and  2.35.3.70.?  cotnmunicnnts.  In  Can- 
ada iininiLrralinn  is  adding  Inr  je  num- 
bers to  the  Lutheran  communion.  The 
increase  since  1001  has  been  from 
92,524  to  229364. 

HETHODIST 

Proposed  Union  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  and  United  Brethren 
Churches.— In  1912  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  former  body  authorised 
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lU  eommiMion  on  orgmnio  imioii  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  union  with 
a  similar  commission  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ.  The  two  commis- 
sions agreed  tipon  a  plan  which  was 
reported  to  the  Gcfaeral  Conference  of 
ihe  T'nitcd  Brethren  held  in  Decatur, 
III.,  in  May,  1913.  The  plan  was  ap- 
proved without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
it  was  ordered  that  it  be  submitted 
to  tlie  annual  eonfercnces  for  ap> 
proval ;  that  if  approved  by  nr»  ofTtrm- 
ative  vote  of  three- lourths  ot  tlic  an- 
nual conferences,  it  be  submitted  to 
the  lav  members  for  their  approval; 
and  if  approved  by  a  three-fourths' 
vote  of  the  laity,  the  General  Confer- 
ence be  called  to  meet'  in  special  ses- 
sion for  final  approval  and  ratiflca* 
tion.  It  was  further  resolved  to  fed- 
erate immpdintely  "in  all  possible  ac- 
tivities and  o(  cHsions  with  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Cliiireh."  The  plan 
provides  that  the  two  churehes  when 
united  shall  be  called  the  United  Prot- 
estant Chnr')i,  for  a  quadrsnnial  Gen- 
eral Conference,  for  bishops  or  gen- 
eral superintendents,  for  annual  con- 
ferences as  at  present,  and  for  the 
continuance  of  tn?  denominational  so- 
cieties until  a  General  Confcrcnrc  of 
the  united  church  8hall  oilier  wise  di- 
rect. The  annual  conferences  of  the 
United  Brethren  arc  generally  heart- 
ily approving  llio  plan,  the  minorities 
being  small  in  nearly  all  easels,  and 
only  three  conferences  giving  major- 
ities against  it.  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  nuircli  liavo 
also  considered  lli?  projert  favorably, 
seven  voting  unaninKiu^ly  for  it,  but 
the  ministers  and  lay  representatives 
of  the  Maryland  Conference,  the  old- 
est, lartjest.  and  most  influential,  at  a 
special  convention  rejected  the  plan 
by  a  large  vote,  because  the  proposed 
name  would  eliminate  the  body  from 
the  ecclesiastical  family  to  which  it 
belongs  and  because  the  proposed  dec- 
laration of  faith  and  the  constitution 
are  unsatisfactory. 

Other  business  transacted  by  the 
United  P.refliren  General  Conference 
was  the  (dcction  of  Rev.  A.  T.  How- 
ard, mi^aionary  in  .Japan,  as  bi^ihop 
over  all  the  foreign  missions,  the  re- 
election  of  three  bishops,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  two  additional  bishops.  Dr.  H. 
TI.  Font  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Kcphart.  A 
commission  of  finance  to  supervise 


I  the  financial  affairs  of  all  departments 

[of  the  Church  was  appointed. 
I     Denominational  Status  of  Vander- 
I  bilt  University.— A  serious  contest  be- 
I  tween  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  VaU' 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
'  and  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  thp  Meth- 
I  odi^t  Episcopal  Church,  Soiuli,  over  a 
j  proposed  gill  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
I  a  million  dollars  to  the  medicu  de* 
•  partinent ,  has  been  in  progress.  The 
point  at  issue  is  whether  the  General 
Contorcnce  has  visitorial  rights.  The 
Board  of  Bishops,  representing  the 
General  Conference,  interposed  a  veto 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  on  the 
ground  that  the  conditions  on  which 
it  was  oHered  involve  practically  a 
denial  of  denominational  control.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  has  afTirmed  the 
ri;jht  of  the  General  Conference  to 
e.\ercise  snch  control,  but  an  appeal 
has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Meanwhile,  the  church  press,  which 
editorially  supports  -  the  view  of  the 
bishops,  is  filled  with  articles  for  and 
against  the  attitude  of  the  university 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  British  Wesleynn  Conference, 
in  August,  refused  to  disapprove  of 
Professor  Jaekpon  as  a  teacher  in 
Didsbury  Theological  College  on  her- 
esy charges.  It  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  gather  facts  and  figores  relat- 
ing to  a  union  of  the  various  Method- 
ist bodies  of  Fn!;'innr!, 

Statistics  of  Methodist  Bodies. — The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reported 
nt  the  end  of  1912.  18,714  ministers, 
2S.l,T:?  rl  IIP  hes,  and  3.203.526  com- 
nninicanla;  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  6.970  ministers.  15.727 
churches,  and  1,010,873  communicants. 
The  chnnL'cH  in  other  Methodist  bodies 
were  unimportant. 

PRESBYTEBIAN 

The  Presbyterian  Alliance.  —  The 
various  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
churches  in  the  world,  ineluding  10 
of  the  dozen  and  a  half  branohes  in 

the  United  States  and  Canada,  were 
anionj;  t)ie  fir^^t  of  denominational 
i  groups  of  niuiilar  name  and  history  to 
form  a  world  aUiance,  known  as  the 
"Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churchei 
throughout  the  world,  holding  the 
T'resbyterian  system.'*  In  all  there 
are  30  branches  which  participate  by 
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representatiYW  in  the  Councils.  The 

tenth  Cntincil  met  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, in  June;  it  consisted  of  about 
300  delegates  from  the  six  contiaenta 
and  its  sessions  covered  nine  days. 
The  Council,  which  does  not  n^'sume 
any  legislative,  executive,  administra- 
tive, or  judicial  authority,  discussed 
topics  of  common  interest,  snch  as  the 
authority  of  the  Scrij»tiire8,  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  and  the  authority 
of  ChrLHtian  experience.  Both  the 
conservative  and  the  advanced  view 
found  expression,  the  former  putting 
emphasis  upon  the  objective,  and  the 
latter  upon  the  subjective  clement. 
The  ministry,  the  Sunday  school,  mis- 
sions, and  general  church  work  found 
plocc  in  tlie  projrramme.  Tlie  moder- 
ator. David  James  P.urrell,  of  the  Col- 
legiate Ileformed  Church,  New  York, 
dwelt  in  his  presidential  address  on 
the  importance  of  Boundinrj  the  evan 


may  be  accomplished  with  no 
essary  rlrlny,"  and  a'innt'i'd  it. 

The  committees  on  union  appointed 
in  1912  by  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Southern  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churclics  succeeded  in  formulating  a 
plan  of  union  of  these  two  denomina* 
lions,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  of  each  m  1913,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  simply  accepted, 
that  no  discussion  be  had  upon  its 
merits,  and  that  it  be  laid  over  for 
discussion,  amendment,  and  aetion  in 
1914.  Each  Assembly  voted  unaai* 
mouslv  in  accept  the  suggestion. 
Meantime  the  churches  are  encour- 
aged to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  plan.  It  is  not  submitted  to  the 
presbyteries  for  constitutional  action, 
thoujzh  thev  are  free  to  discuss  it. 
The  basis  of  union,  as  proposed,  rec- 
ognizes the  Westminster  Standards 
1i' Id  by  both  churclies  as  the  authori- 


gelistic   note    in    preaching   and    in   tative    doctrinal   statements   of  the 


church  work.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Council  is  appointed  for  1017  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Presbyterian  Union  Movements. — 
The  plan  for  the  imion  of  the  North- 
em  Presbyterian  Ghurefa  and  the  Re* 
formed  Church  (German)  (A.  7.  B., 
1911,  p.  742)  has  not  yet  been  car- 
ried to  a  final  issue,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing in  its  favor  in  the  hitter  body. 
The  prospect  of  the  Presbyterian 


united  body,  words  being  added  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  doctrines  of  the 

Trinity,  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  virgin  birth,  and  reign  of 
Christ  and  His  atonement.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bod^  as  to 
psalms  and  hymns,  the  United  CShnieh 
allowing  no  hymns  to  be  sung  in  pub- 
lic worship,  except  such  as  are  taken 
from  the  Bible,  while  the  Southern 
Church  has  no  such  limitation,  is  met 
allowing  each  individual  church  on- 


Methodist,  and  Conjrrogational  1  tire  liberty  in  the  raattrr.  Those 
Churches  in  Canada  becoming  one  (J.  churches  which  use  only  the  PBuiter 
7.  B.,  1910,  p.  727;  1911,  p.  744;  1912,  |  will  continue  tbe  present  practice,  if 

p.  740)  was  clouded  in  1012  by  the  they  so  desire;  and  those  churches 
announced  fact  that  30  per  cent,  of  whos:*  8^n^Iing  Ivooks  inchulc  hymns  of 


the  Presbyterian  constituency  had 
Toted  against  it.  The  Presbyterian 

General  Assembly,  held  in  Toronto  in 
June,  1913,  hnA  before  it  re'snlutions 
reported  by  a  majority  of  60  to  11 
of  a  large  committee,  appointed  the 

previous  year,  proposing  that  the 
other  two  denommations  be  asked  to 


non-Scriptural  origin  will  have  the 
same  freedom  as  at  present.  The 
name  proposed  for  the  merged  de- 
nominations is  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

By  a  concerted  movement  Intended 

to  promote  fraternal  feeling,  manifest 

the  spirit  of  unity,  and  pivp  oppor- 


continue  the  negotiations,  as  the  Tres-  |  tunity  for  a  closer  acquaintance,  the 


byterian  Assembly  feels  the  desirabil 
ity  of  practically  nnadimous  action 

of  all  its  own  members,  and  recom- 
mending that  the  Assembly's  union 
coounittee  be  continued  and  that  fur- 
ther amendments  of  the  plan  of  union 
be  invited  from  presbyteries,  ses- 
sions, and  individuals.  The  Assembly 
amended  the  report  by  adding  the 
vordsy  "in  the  nope  that  the  union 


General  Assemblies  of  the  Northern, 
Southern,  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  met  simnltrrncnTisly  in  ^fay 
in  Atlanta,  Cn.  An  unntlifinl  confer- 
ence of  commissioners  of  these  three 
bodies,  together  with  a  representative 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Sjmod  of 
the  South,  was  held,  the  Southern 
body  assenting  to  tue  proposal  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Oonference 
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should  not  diaeius  the  rabjeet  of  or- 
ganic union. 

Negotiations  havo  been  in  progress 
for  years  looking  to  the  union  of  the 
Establisihcd  and  United  Free  Churches 
of  Scotland,  the  chief  point  to  be  met 
being  the  former's  relation  to  tie 
state.  In  1912  it  seemed  possible  that 
the  "Auld  Kirk"  might  be  willing,  for 
the  Mke  of  securing  one  lam  domi- 
ttsnt  denomination  where  tncrc  are 
now  two,  to  ask  for  disestablishment, 
but  not  for  discndowment  (A.  Y.  i?., 
1912,  p.  734).  At  the  meetings  of  the 
two  Assemblies  In  May,  1913,  the 
subject  was  the  chief  one  under  con- 
sideration. The  committee  report  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church  expressed  the  conviction  that 
it  had  become  the  duty  of  that  body 
to  take  action  to  satisfy  tho  high 
ideals  of  fro*  flom  held  by  the  l.'nited 
Free  Church  and  thai  to  this  end  the 
Church  of  Scotland  should  secure  from 
Parliament  a  modification  and  read- 
justment of  its  relation  to  the  State, 
80  as  to  end  beyond  peradventure  pos- 
sible control  by  the  civil  power  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  A  new 
constitution  embodying  this  principle 
was  proport»»(1,  and  it  was  recommend- 
ed that  Pari  lament  be  asked  to  recog- 
nise it  and  to  rmeal  all  laws  incon- 
sistent with  it.  This  proposed  action 
was  heartily  aytprf^vp  l  I  t  the  As'^ern- 
bly.  The  measure  i)ropot>ed  secniL'd 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  United 
Free  Church  Assembly,  which  felt  that 
it  could  not  ask  for  less,  a'?  freedom 
from  ^tate  connection  has  been  from 
the  boginniog  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple In  Doih  w  Free  and  the  United 
Church.  It  win  probably  be  several 
ypTw^,  however,  hnfore  the  proposed 
union  is  consummated.  Tlie  Estab- 
lished Church  reported  a  decrease  of 
communicants  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  and  the  United  Free 
Church  had  nn  iinu^nally  small  gain. 

Northern  Presbyterian  C  h  u  r  c  h.— 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  North- 
em  Presbyterian  Church  has  one  small 
church  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  its  ses- 
sions were  held  in  May.  Dr.  Jolin  T. 
Stone  of  Chicago  was  elected  moder- 
ator. An  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Executive  Commission  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Boar  !  of  ITomf^  >!i«<'5on8, 
which  had  caused  some  anxiety  and 
restivenessj  was  concluded  with  a  re- 


port declaring  that  there  had  been 

"no  misappropriation  of  funds,  no 
malfeasance  in  ollice.  no  question  of 
the  integrity  or  efficiency  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  no  usurpation  of  authority." 
The  report  recommended  that  the 
country  life  dz'partment,  intended  to 
be  helpful  to  rural  churches,  be  con- 
tinued. The  labor  bureau  has  already 
been  turned  over  to  the  New  York 
Presbytery.  The  direction  of  the  As* 
semhly  in  1012  that  $500,000  of  the 
Kennedy  fund  for  church  erection  be 
used  as  a  loan  fund  to  help  needy 
churclics,  had  not,  it  appeared,  been 
carried  out  bv  the  Board  of  Church 
Krection,  the  reason  given  being  that 
there  was  a  legal  difTtculty.  The  As- 
sembly, by  a  vote  of  more  thsji  two« 
thirds,  renewed  the  order,  and  Seer»* 
tnry  McMillan,  interpreting  the  ac- 
tion as  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence, 
resigned.  The  committee  appointed 
two  jmn  ago  to  inquire  and  report 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  church 
and  the  l^nlon  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  presented  its  conclusions 
in  three  reports,  a  majority  report 
signed  by  six,  and  two  minority  re- 
ports signed  by  two  and  one  respec- 
tively. The  mnjority  report  aske^l 
that  the  committee  be  continued  and 
stated  that  it  had  requested  the  Sem- 
inary  directors  to  make  larger  provi* 
sion  for  tho  instruction  of  Presbyterian 
candidates  in  doctrine  and  church  gov- 
ernment and  tho  directors  had  agreed 
to  provide  special  lectures.  The  first 
minority  report  recommended  that  the 
committee  be  di8continnf>d.  since  there 
was  no  organic  relation  of  the  Sem- 
inary with  the  Church  and  none  could 
be  expected.  The  second  minority  re- 
port charged  the  Seminary  with  m 
breach  of  faith  in  scverinjj  its  alli- 
ance with  the  Church.  The  Seminary 
was  represented  in  the  Assembly  by 
its  president,  Dr.  Brown,  who  declared 
its  loyalty  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Clirist,  and  to  the  Bible  as 
the  "fundamental  charter  of  our 
faith,"  and  other  important  doctrines. 
ITe  explained  that  its  students  came 
to  it  from  eastern  universitip^  "sat- 
urated with  modern  philosophic 
doubt,"  and  it  did  what  it  could  to 
settle  their  faith.  The  Assembly 
seemed  ready  to  drop  the  whole  mat- 
ter, which  has  caused  much  dissension 
for  years;  but  it  ^ally  committed 
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the  three  reports  to  a  oew  eommittee 

of  seven,  to  report  in  1914. 

The  sfiti-^tics  of  the  Church  for 
1912  show  ua  increase  of  13G  minis- 
ters,  00  elnirehee,  and  35»814  commu- 
'  nicants.  The  number  added  on  con* 
ftssion  of  faith,  88,808,  was  the  lar^j- 
est  in  the  hiatory  of  tlie  Church.  Add- 
ing to  the  net  increase,  as  abovci  the 
Dumber  of  deatht,  16,250.  it  would 
appear  tli:it  tliere  wore  lost  to  the 
Ciiurc)i  otherwise  tlian  by  death,  30,- 
744  during  the  year.  The  total  con- 
tributions for  all  purposes  were  $26,- 
298.808,  an  increase  of  about  .«.'00,000. 
The  a;z;:rf*«^,-J^te  of  conuiuiiiirants,  in- 
cluding foreign  uiii^sion  fields,  iM 
1,416^72. 

The  Ciimb«rUiid  Presbyterians.-- 
The  onteoiiis  of  the  suit  in  the  U.  S. 
DiMlrici  Court  for  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Publishing  HoMt>e,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
United  Cliurch.  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  who  refused  to  enter 
the  union  of  1906  were  especially 
numerous  in  Tcnnossco.  and  sought 
to  retain  the  fortivr  y)ublishing  head- 
quarters  of  their  Church  {A.  Y,  B.^ 
1010,  p.  726).  They  decided  to  tuni 
over  the  property  and  not  to  prosc- 
ciito  an  appeal.  They  will  receive  all 
church  and  Sunday-school  literature 
in  stock  pertaining  to  the  Cumberland 
Church  and  possession  of  the  denomi- 
national orp'an.  A  de<  i?5ion  in  a  U.  S. 
District  Court,  covering  all  their 
church  property  In  Missouri,  also 
went  agaiuHt  them  and  they  have  n}) 
pealed  to  tlie  U.  S.  Supreme  Conrt. 
How  large  the  Cumberland  body  now 
is  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 
It  appears  that  tlie  number  of  com- 
municants artnally  reported  fr.r  li)12 
was  between  70.(iiX)  and  75.0uo.  but 
these  returns,  it  is  claimed,  are  far 
from  complete. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
— This  tmdy,  under  the  moderatorship 
of  Dr.  John  S.  Lyons,  Louisville,  Ky., 
accepted  unanimously  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  on  union  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
( see  "Presbyterian  Union  Move- 
ments,** supra)  and  laid  it  over  for 
Mtlon  in  1014.  The  Assembly  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  119 
to  64  a  "brief  popular  statement"  of 
doctrine,  which  is  to  be  widely  dis- 


tributed,  not   as   an  authoritative 

standard  nor  to  take  th2  place  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  but  rather  as 
a  non-technical  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral faith  oi  the  Chureh.  Other  Pres- 
byterian  churches  in  the  United 
States,  Enfjland.  and  Scotland  have 
similar  declarations,  indicating  in  a 
general  way  the  sense  in  whidi  par- 
ticular doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
instrument  aro  r^e^dvcd.  It  declares 
that  tlie  Scriptures  are  (not  contain) 
tlie  Word  of  God;  that  "God's  elect- 
ing grace  has  peopled  heaven  with  a 
multitude  no  man  ean  numhrr  and  hn^ 
never  sent  on?  soul  to  hell"';  and 
that  "all  who  die  in  infancy  are  re- 
generated and  saved  by  Christ."  This 
latter  elanse  j>rerludes  the  inference 
sometimes  drawn  from  the  article  con- 
cerning elect  iniants  that  there  are 
non-elect  infants  who  are  not  saved. 
For  several  years  the  presbyteries 
have  been  voting  on  proposed  amend- 
ments of  this  confessional  statement, 
rejocting  each.  The  amendment  sent 
down  in  1912,  "all  infants  dying  in 
ir.fancy,  bein;:?  elect,  are  «pivff!,"  was 
not  approved,  it  appears.  Tlie  new 
statement  probably  ends  the  agita- 
tion for  change.  The  Assembly  voted 
not  to  withdraw  from  th.»  Federal 
Counri!  of  tlie  Cliurehcs  of  Christ,  ex- 
planations having  been  given  which 
satisfied  the  majority  that  the  Conn- 
eil  is  not  absorbed  with  its  soeial 
programme.  A  committee  on  closer 
relations  reported  to  the  Assembly  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  of  an  ad 
interim  committee  to  confer  with  elm* 
ilar  committees  of  other  Presbyterian 
bo<lie8  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  Pres< 
byterian  congress  consisting  of  two 
houses,  the  churches  participating  to 
have  equal  repre^ontation  in  the  up- 
per house  and  representation  in  the 
lower  house  to  be  on  the  basis  of  num- 
ber of  communicants,  the  concurrence 
of  both  lioui?es  to  be  neoe^sary  for  au- 
thoritative action  in  such  matters  as 
may  l>o  committed  to  the  congress. 
The  report  went  over  for  considera- 
tion  by  the  Assembly  of  1914.  The 
stati««ties  of  the  Church  show  a  net 
gain  in  1912  of  7,926  communicants, 
the  total  being  800,771. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 

The  General  Convention.- The  tri- 
ennial General  Convention  of  1913  was 
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looked  forward  to  with  tmuauAl  in- 
tAr€8t  because  of  the  action  taken  at 
the  session  in  Cincinnati  in  1910  in 
favor  of  a  coaference  of  all  Christian 
ohurchM  in  tbe  Interest  of  Christiftn 
nnily,  and  of  the  discussion,  extending 
over  Tnnnv  vears,  concerning  a  change 
of  name  of  *the  Church.   The  Conven- 
tion met  in  New  York  Cily  at  the  new 
Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine  on 
Oct.  8.    The  House  of  Deputies  was 
composed   largely  of  new  members, 
less  than  half  having  seen  aenrice  in 
the  Cincinnati  Convention.   The  choice 
of  president  of  the  lower  house  fell 
upon  Dr.  Alexander  Mann,  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  who  received  258  TOtea 
to  242  cast  for  Dr.  William  T.  Man- 
ning, '>f  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 
The  House  of  'Bisliops  organized  by 
the  election  of  Bishop  Vincent  of  Ohio 
aa  chairman.   On  the  aeeond  day  the 
lower  house  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  passed  also  three 
years  ago,  providing  for  the  election 
of  a  presiding  bishop  by  the  House  of 
Biahopa*  the  deputies  concurring.  In 
the  prpnent  order  the  senior  bishop 
acts  as  presiding  bishop.    The  main 
argument  for  the  amendment  was  the 
need  of  Church  leadership,  which  is 
scarcely  possible  under  present  condi- 
tions, as  the  senior  bishop,  who  is 
likely  to  be  of  advanced  age,  mnet 
give  mnch  of  his  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  diocese;  the  change 
was  opposed  because  it  contemplates 
a  bishop  without  a  dloccae  and  tends 
taward  archbishops  and  provinces. 
The  vote  for  adoption  was  very  large, 
more  than  8ix  to  one.    The  House  of 
Bishops,  however,  did  not  concur,  but 
proposed  a  new  form  of  amendment, 
which  was  ado-pfrrl,  huf  must  also  he 
adopted  ngnin  tliree  years  hence.  The 
bishops  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  elect 
a  presiding  bishop  imtil  the  duties  of 
the  office  should  be  clearly  drliii  rl. 
Another  eonstitutionnl  a  men  dm  cut 
adopted  by  the  lower  house  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  dioceses  was 
one  proposing  that  domestic  mission- 
ary districts  be  given  a  fractional  vote 
of  one-quarter.   The  upper  ho\ise  con- 
curred.  An  amendment  enlarging  the 
rights  of  foreign  missionary  districts 
waa  also  passed.    These  amendments 
are  now  incorpomf rr^  in  the  constitu- 
tion.   An  ami'trdtnent  requiring  the 
assent  of  standing  committeea  for  tbe 


election  of  suffragana  aa  of  oihtf 

bishops  was  rejected. 

The  question  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  Church  may  properly  be  called 
the  burning  question  of  the  denomina* 
tion.     It  was   discussed  during  the 
months  preceding  the  Ge  neral  Conven- 
tion more  I'uily  than  any  other  sub- 
ject, both  in  tM  press  and  in  the  dioe- 
esan  conventions.    Ever  ginoe  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  agitation,  some  twenty- 
nve  or  thirty  vears  ago,  the  division 
of  opinion  has  been  sharp  and  definite. 
The  High  Church  element  has  very 
generally  favored  the  change,  nnd  the 
Low  Church  party  has  opposed  it 
Some,  however,  who  wonld  like  a  new 
name  oppooe  any  change  at  present 
because  it  might  aflTcct  unfavorably 
the  movement  for  a  World  Conference 
of  Faith  and  Order,  into  which  the 
Church  has  thrown  Itself  with  great 
earnestnes?.    T}^c   proposition  lailed 
three  years  a^o  by  a  small  margin. 
Dr.  Manning,  who  wants  a  change,  but 
wants  it  only  by  a  large  majority, 
holding  that  "Protrstant  Epi'^rnpil" 
is  only  a  legal  title,  uit  rod  need  in  th« 
House  of  Deputies  a  resolution  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  Prayer  Book.   This  was 
intended    to    cover    the    method  of 
change  of  name  proposed  three  years 
ago,  namely,  by  altering  the  name 
"Protestant  Bpiseopal"  on  tbe  title 
page  of  the  Prayer  Book.    After  much 
discussion  on  this  resolution  it  waa 
finally  carried  In  the  House  of  Depn- 
ties,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Bishops,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  too  rigid  "in  its  requirement*. 
The  lower  house  endeavored  to  feadi 
an  agreement  by  concession,  hat  the 
upper  house  refused  to  reconsider  its 
action,  the  time  for  final  adjournincDt 
having  been  reached.   As  this  prelimi- 
narv  provision  was  pending  during 
the' General  Convrntion,  the  question 
of  rli  inging  the  name  was  not  dii- 
cusscd  on  its  merits,  and  no  formal 
proposition  waa  considerea  by  tks 
Convention. 

The  provincial  system,  ^  grouping 
dioceses  and  missionary  districts  in 
eight  provinces,  each  province  to  bmrs 
a  synod  constitute  d  of  bishops,  cleri* 
cal  and  bv  deputies,  nil  to  ^it  to 
gether  unless  they  vote  to  sit  apart, 
was  adopted  by  both  houses.  Tbe 

grouping  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlko 
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present  departments  for  missionary, 
educational,   and  judicial  purposes. 

The  provincial  synods  are  to  leg^ialato 
in  such  matters  ais  may  be  committed  to 
them  by  the  Qeneral  ConTentioa.  The 
plan  was  opposed  by  those  who  fear 
that  the  next  proposition  will  be  for 
archbishops,  and  who  want  no  inter- 
mediary authority  between  the  dioc- 
esan convent  ion  and  the  General  Con- 
vention. Tlie  vote  in  thr  House  of 
Deputies  was  overwhelming:!;,  in  favor 
of  the  system,  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  provide  for  a  larger  measure  of 
loeal  felf-government,  and  that  it  will 
open  the  way  to  a  reduction  of  tlie 
size  of  the  General  Convention,  which 
is  beeotning  unwieldy.  In  tins  connec- 
tion both  houses  provided  for  a  joint 
committee  on  proportionate  represen- 
tation in  the  General  Convention, 
based  on  the  number  of  eleigy  and 
communicants,  to  report  three  years 
hence. 

Amons  questions  referred  to  joint 
commissions  to  report  to  the  nest  Gen^ 

eral  Convention  were  these:  Prayer 
Book  revision  and  enrichment,  not  in- 
cluding change  of  name,  the  commis* 
sion  being  continued;  revision  of  the 
Hymnal ;  and  missionary  organization 
and  administration.  A  joint  commit- 
tee of  nine  was  aj^pointed  to  cooperate 
with  the  International  Commission  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  with  a  view  of 
arranjring  for  an  international  con- 
prp««?  in  May,  1915,  to  awaken  the 
American  conscience  to  the  need  of 
uniform  divorce  law  establishing  a 
minimum  requirement  for  divorce.  A 
joint  commission  was  also  appointed 
to  report  three  years  hence  on  tlie 
decree  ooneeming  mar* 


The  report  of  the  commission  on  a 
World  Conference  on  Christian  Unity 
(see  this  title,  infra)  was  approved, 
and  the  commission  was  continued  and 
authorized  to  secnre  incorporation. 
The  growing  sympathy  and  closer  re- 
lations between  bodies  of  Christians 
as  evidenced  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  tlie  Churchf's  of  Christ  was  p^ratc- 
fully  recoprnized  and  the  opinion  ex- 
-pressed  that  the  commissions  on 
Christian  Unity  and.  Social  Service 
may  appoint  representatiTes  to  the 
Council.  A  re«n1ntion  was  adopted  hy 
the  lower  house  informinf^  the  Board 
of  Missions  that  in  the  judgment  of 


the  General  Convention  it  has  "full 

authority  to  cooperate  with  other 
Christian  mission  hoards  in  united 
effort  to  arouse,  organize,  and  direct 
the  missionary  spirit  and  activity  of 
Christian  people,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  of  this  Church  may  be  enabled 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  support 
the  missions  of  the  Church  at  home 
and  abroad  through  prayer,  work  and 
giving?."  This  would  p:ivo  the  Board 
of  MissioTT^  ^renter  freedom  in  such 
coiiperation  than  it  has  hitherto  felt 
it  possessed,  but  the  u])per  house  non- 
concurred. 

Amonjnf  the  acts  of  lo;;n:-^lation  ac- 
complished by  the  General  Conven- 
tion was  the  ordering  of  an  annual 
offering  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy,  a 
pension  system  for  the  rler^',  and 
canons  for  religious  communities  of 
men  and  of  women.  The  question  of 
negro  bishops  was  discussed,  but  no 
action  was  taken  except  to  commit  it 
to  a  joint  commission  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Convention. 

Joint  sessions  of  the  two  houses 
were  held  to  hear  reports  on  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Church  and  on 
educational  matters.  The  Board  of 
Missions,  domestic  and  foreign,  re- 
ported tl  nt  Us  regular  receipt-  for  the 
triennium  had  been  $3,71»7.<K)0  and 
tiiat  special  offerings  had  brought  the 
total  up  to  $6,000,000.  It  suggested 
the  desirability  nf  tnkinj?  over  from 
the  Church  of  En<;land  mis'=Ton=5  in 
Central  America,  but  for  Ununcjal 
reasons  advised  that  it  he  not  done 
until  after  the  next  General  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
the  close  of  1912  had  6,422  clergy- 
men, 7.724  parishes,  and  970,461  com- 
municants. 

World  Conference  on  Christian 
Unity— This  movement'  originated  in 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  1010  (.4.  Y. 
B.,  1910,  p.  732;  1912,  p.  735).  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  commission. 
Bishop  Anderson,  'chairman,  report- 
ed to  the  General  Convention  of 
1013  that  34  denominations  and 
Christian  organizations  had  appoint- 
ed commissions  to  cooperate  with 
that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in""?!!'!?!!''  V\r  Xorthern  Bap- 
tist Convr  rilion.  the  Seventh  D;\y  Bnp- 
tist  Church,  the  Congregational  body, 
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fbe  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Moravian 
Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Northern,  Southern,  and 
United  Presbyterian,  C  hurches  and  the 
PrMbyterian  Alliance,  the  Lutheran 
General  Synod,  and  the  Reformed 
(demvjnj  and  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Churches.  Since  the  report  was  pre- 
pared the  United  Free  and  Brtab- 
lished  Churches  of  Scotland,  the  Wcs- 
leyan  Conference  of  Enj^land,  and  thr 
United  Methodist  Church  of  England 
luiTe  taken  favorable  action,  ana  alio 
the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Europe. 
The  first  preliminary  conference  was 
held  in  New  York  City  in  May,  1913, 
commissioners  representing  thirteen 
of  the  above-named  churches  of  tlio 
United  &?tatr.s  being  present,  togother 
with  a  representative  each  of  the 
Church  of  itingland  and  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  After  harmonioUB 
discussion  resolutions  were  adopted, 
declaring:  (1)  that  "the  true  ideal 
of  the  World  Conference  ia  of  a  great 
meeting  participated  in  by  men  of  all 
Christian  churches  within  the  scope 
of  the  call,  at  which  there  shall  be 
consideration  not  only  of  points  of 
difference  and  agreement  between 
Christians*  hut  the  values  of  the  ap- 
proximations to  belief  characteristic 
of  the  Severn  1  r^nirches";  (2)  that 
while  organic  uiiuy  is  the  ideal  to  be 
kept  In  view,  yet  the  business  of  the 
comnii'ision.s  is  not  to  force  any  par- 
ticular scheme  of  vmity,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  holding  of  the  proposed  Con- 
ference; and  (3)  that  the  questions 
for  consideration  should  be  formu- 
lated in  advance  of  the  Conference  by 
committees  of  competent  men  repre- 
tenting  vailous  schools  of  thought.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
what  qnr-tions  mu^-t  bo  settled  "be- 
fore it  can  be  decided  how  the  World 
Conference  can  be  convened,  what  its 
membership  shall  be»  and  when  and 
where  it  shall  a-^senible;  how  such 
prior  questions  can  be  answered,  and 
liovv  matters  for  ^he  consideration  of 
the  World  Conference  shall  be  ascer- 
tained  and  referred  to  the  eoramittees 
which  «re  to  study  them;  nnd  how 
and  when  those  committees  shall  be 
appointed." 

REFORMED 
Constitution  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 


Reformed  Cluirdi  in  America  (Dut*^^) 
at  its  107th  session,  held  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  in  June,  adopted  a  re- 
port of  its  committee  on  revlsioa  of 
the  church  constitution.  Few  chaa|et 
are  made.  It  was  proposed  to  a!lo^^ 
classss  to  receive  graduates  of  the 
theological  seminaries  into  the  min- 
istry without  the  usual  cgcaaimr 
ti  n,  but  the  General  Synod  votrf  to 
i  i  :  ;i;n  the  present  law.  It  voted, 
however,  to  release  ministers  from 
the  constitutional  obligation  to  preseh 
frequent  sermons  on  the  Heidelbcig 
Catet^higm. 

Prospects  of  Union.— Overtures  wert 
received  aslting  that  negotiations  for 

union  be  openc^d  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  fCcr- 
man).  Originally  the^  two  iKhii.s 
were  under  the  same  eccluiiiai»ikal 
oversight.  Many  years  ago  a  plan  of 
union  wn^  pubniitted  and  adopted  by 
the  German  body,  but  re:ected  bj 
the  Dutch  body.  It  is  believed  that 
to-day  such  a  project  would  havo  a 
better  prospect  of  aoceptanoe. 


GATHOLIO 

Celebration  of  the  Edict  of  Con- 
stantine.— The  year  1913  has  been  ob- 
served throughout  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  as  a  universal  jubilee  m 
celebration  of  the  edict  of  Constantine, 
16  centuries  ago,  proclaiming  n  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  against  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  An  Apostolic  Letter 
was  issued  by  the  Pope,  early  in  the 
year,  offering  plenary  indutgeaees  to 
those  who  should  observe  the  jubilee 
under  the  prescribed  conditions, 

American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies. — The  great  popular  event  of 
the  year  among  Roman  Catholics  has, 
in  recent  year^<,  come  to  be  the  con 
vention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies.  The  1013  conven- 
tion was  held  in  August,  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  was  att?n  led,  according  to 
estimates,  by  SO.uoO  delegates  and 
others  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada*  The  societies  embraced  are 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  the  Holy  Name,  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence,  niunerous  charita- 
ble, benevolent,,  and  edneational  sode- 
ties.  A  similar  organization  of  wom- 
en's societies  waf^  to  have  be?n  formed 
at  Milwaukee,    it   was  to  take  no 


Church. — The  General  Synod  of  the  I  position  either  for  or  against  woman 
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•uffrage,  the  Church  not  haring  yet) in  hU  addrett,  daflned  Unitarianlani 

pronounced  upon  the  subject,  but 
after  beinp:  advised  on  this  point  the 
women  decided  not  to  form  a  league. 
The  Federation  took  a  prononneed  po- 
sition against  Socialism,  but  ia  em- 
barked in  a  social  reform  movement. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  asking  the 
President  and  Congress  to  make  a 
protest  against  the  detpoliation  of 
the  Church  in  P()rtu;_Ml  ;  faiN  oriri'j  labor 
unions^  so  lonj?  as  they  keep  out  of 
p  liticd  and  use  proper  methods  to 
Obtain  justice;  condemning  the  white- 
slave traflic.  the  divorce  e^l,  eugenics, 
and  anti-Catholic  publications:  com- 
mendin«^  Sunday  observance;  and  de- 
manding state  aid  for  parochial 
schools.  Concerning  parochial  schools 
Bishop  McFaul  announced  this  pro- 
gramme: 

First :  Let  the  holy  schools  remain  as 

thov  are. 

Socond  :  l.>  t  no  cornponsatlon  bo  mndo 
for  religious  Inst ructiun.  Our  principle 
l8.  Let  the  pastor  take  care  of  the  flock 
and  live  by  the  flock. 

Third  :  i^et  Catholic  children  be  ex- 
amined by  a  state  or  munirinal  board, 
and  If  ratholic  schools  furnisb  the  reg- 
ular education  required*  let  the  state  put 
down  the  cash. 

The  maaionary  Congress.— A  Mis- 
sionary Conpres**.  attend:'!)  by  700 
clerical  and  L.^OO  lay  (lele;:atc8.  was 
held  in  Boston  in  October,  to  study 
missionary  problems  in  the  United 


as  that 

form  of  Christianity  wlilcb  prefers  llb- 
ertj  to  authority;  sees  neither  deities 
nor  demons  In  the  forces  and  processes 

of  nature:  dclHis  no  human  beings;  Is 
not  propli  luior.v,  suci  liicial,  or  expi- 
atory :  relieves  man  fiom  IrratlonnI 
terrors :  relies  on  reason  aud  hope :  has 
ministers  and  pastors,  imt  no  mediator- 
ial priests:  recognises  and  resists 
wrongs  and  erlls:  and  looks  death  In 
the  faee,  but  dwells  dilefly  On  good- 
ness,  life  and  love. 

International  Congress  of  Free 
Christians. — The  sixth  triennial  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Free  Christians 

and  Religious  Liberals  was  held  in 
Paris  in  101.1.  Its  aim  is  to  bring 
together  historic  liberal  churches,  the 
liberal  element  in  other  churches,  and 
scattered  liberal  congregations  and 
isolated  workers.  Nearly  200  Ameri- 
can I'nitarians  and  others  attended 
the  Pariii  Congress.  Dr.  Wendte,  the 
secretary,  presented  a  report  of  con- 
ditions in  various  countries  in  the 
past  two  years  as  ho  had  seen  them 
in  e.vtensive  journeys.  He  found 
nearly  everywhere  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  the  loosening  of  the  bonda 
of  superstition,  dogmatism,  intoler- 
ance, and  priestcraft,  and  that  the 
ideals  of  cnril  and  religioua  liberty 
are  becoming  more  and  more  preva- 
lent. He  outlined  a  plan  for  a  pil- 
grim World  Conjrress  of  Theists  be- 
ginning in  19 14  or  1915,  with  meet- 


States.   It  considered  a  plan  for  an '  i^gg  in  London  and  continuing  with 

organization  to  be  known  as  the  j  j^^^  5n  other  world  center*. 
American  Board  of  Missions  to  take  Unitarians.  Universalists.  Progressive 


charge  of  miseion  funds  and  publica- 
tions. 

Statistics  of  the  Church. — Accord- 
ing to  otlifial  statistics  at  the  close 
of  1912,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
haa  in  the  United  States  17,945 
clergy,  of  whom  4.072  belong  to  reli- 
gious orders;  11,312  churches;  and 
15,154.158  Catholic  population.  Of 
the  parishes,  5,2.10  have  parochial 
echools,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,360,- 
761  boys  and  girls,  besides  47,416 
children  in  church  orphanagea. 

TXNITABIAK 

The  Unitatian  Conference.  —  The 

twentj'flfth  session  of  the  Unitarian 


Friends,  Jews,  Moslems,  Brahmins, 
Theoeophiats,  etc.,  are  expected  to 
make  up  the  pilgrima. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Christian  Science.— Tlio  estate  of 
Mary  Baker  Kddy,  founder  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  which  has 
been  in  the  courts  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  and  which  ap- 
proaclu'S  $3,000,000  in  value,  is  to  be 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist,  in  Boston,  as  trustees,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire 
having  sustained  the  will  against  the 
contention  of  certain  relatives  of  the 
decedent.  The  proceeds  of  the  estate, 
Conference  was  held  in  I'.nlT:i!(»  in  '  Ixvth  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
October.   President  Charles  W.  Eliot.!  shirs,  will  be  applied  to  the  promotion 
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of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghnreh  and  to  i  Pmtestant  ohttrphrs  nn  l  not  to  Romnn 
itH  oxteneion.  Catholic.    It  is  deemed  not  iiupruba- 

Shakers. — The  last  great  Shaker  |  ble  that  disestablishment  will  sooi 
▼illagie*  Union  VOlag^  O.,  has  ceased  become  »  promhueni'  qiiestioiL. 

to  be  a  Shaker  cninimTnity,  and  thia  j     Religioas    CenstM    of  Hnngaxy.— 

celebrated    communist    organization  j  Hungary,  according  to  tho  latest  c?n- 


has  come  to  an  end.   A  number  of 
elders  and  sisters  still  liye. 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention. 

—The  seventh  triennial  convention  of 
the  International  Sundav  School  As- 
soeiation,  embracing  all  evangel  ical 
Ftotestant  bodies,  was  held  in  Ziiiieh, 
Switzerland,  July  8-15.  There  were 
about  2,5(J0  delegates  present,  embrac- 
ing many  from  the  United  States  and 
Ouiada.  A  refport  was  received  from 
a  commission  appointed  three  years 
ago  to  visit  the  various  mission  fieH^, 
showing  opportunities  for  Sunday 
School  work  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  workers  and  the  amount  of 
funds  could  compa«s.  Tlje  convention 
iieemed  that  the  condition  of  Islam 
warranted  the  seleetkm  of  a  secretary 
to  present  its  needs.  Sir  Hobert  Laid- 
law  was  elected  president.  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  in  Tokio. 

Church  Withdrawal  in  Germany.— 
Withdrawals  from  the  Protestant 
State  Church  of  Prussia  reached  a 
very  large  figure  in  the  latter  part 
of  1912  and  the  first  part  of  1013. 
In  the  former  year  the  number  noti> 
fying  the  state  authorities  of  the 
severance  of  their  relation  with  the 
Church  reached  100,000,  and  in  the 
first  fbur  months  of  1013,  40,000  more 
withdrew.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
total  for  that  year  would  be  200,000. 
The  secession,  it  is  explained,  does 
not  mean  that  there  has  been  a  change 
of  faith,  but  is  due  to  a  desire  to  escape 
the  Church  tax.  Tin-  tnv.  with  the 
burden  of  the  increased  military  tax 
pressing  heavily,  naturally  becomes 
onerous  to  nominal  members.  No 
such  dsfection  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Cliurch.  however,  is  reported.  By 
some,  therefore,  the  Protestant  defec- 
tion is  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
unbelief.  The  labor  movement  in  j)ol- 
itics  is  quite  inimical  to  the  Churcli, 
and  naturally  laboring  men  are  among 
those  withdrawing  from  it.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  a  distinct  decline 
in  the  number  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  the  communion.  In  large 
churches  in  Berlin  men  are  seldom 
■sen  at  oommunlon.  This  applies  to 


sus,  has  upward  of  2,600,000  in  the 
Reformed  <Oalvinistic)  Church,  which, 
unlike  the  Reformed  Church  in  Oct* 
manv,  Switzerland,  and  other  conn- 
tries,  is  governed  by  bishops;  1^306,- 
43G  in  the  Lutheran  communion;  and 
74,275  in  the  Unitarian  Church ;  mak- 
ing  a  total  of  3,984,264  Protos^tants, 
or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
the  King  of  Hungary  belongs,  has 
9,010,G00  communicants  and  adher- 
ents, the  Greek  Church  (Uniats), 
who  acknowledge  the  Pope,  2,007,833; 
and  the  Gredc  Orthodox  Church, 
2,333.690.  The  Jews  number  911,175. 
Nearly  all  the  Protestant  chure^e^ 
are  losing  members  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  also  shows  oonsldcf- 
able  losses. 

Religious  Census  of  Canada. — The 
results  of  the  census  taken  in  Canada 
in  1911,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
religious  bodies,  were  announced  In 
1913.  This  is  a  rrn-ii^  of  "popula- 
tion" and  not  of  communicants.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  comes  first, 
with  2,838,041,  a  gafai  for  the  decade 
of  003,441;  the  Presbyterian  second, 
with  1,115,324,  a  gain  of  272,882;  the 
Methodist  third,  with  1.070392,  a 
gain  of  163,006;  the  Anglican  fourth, 
with  1,043.017.  a  ^'ain  of  301,623;  the 
Daptist  fifth,  with  382  r>06,  a  gain  of 
04,661.  These  figures  show  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  constitute  39.31  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  Presby- 
teriare;  15.48  per  cent.,  Methodists 
14.98  per  cent.,  and  Anjjlicans  14.47 
per  cent.  The  largest  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  derade  was  shown  by 
the  An<rlicans,  53.05,  the  next  largest 
by  the  Presbyteri;ins.  32.39,  and  the 
next  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  27. OG. 
Among  the  smaller  denominatloiis 
represented  are  Confucians.  14.502; 
Jhiddhists.  10,012;  Sikhs  and  Hindus. 
1,758;  Shinios,  1,289;  Pagans,  native 
Indians,  11.840.  There  were  74,604 
Jews  nnd  707  Mohammedans.  There 
wore  ^,110  who  reported  thcm^elvea 
as  Agnostics  and  26,027  who  owned 
to  no  religion.  The  Christian  Scien- 
tists numherad 
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BSLXOIOm  B0DIB8  ZV  THB  tTHXTED  STATU  ZV  1912 


The  numerical  condition  of  the  reli- 
gious bodies  of  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  1012  is  given  below. 
The  totals  intlieate  for  1912  a  net 
increase  of  2,826  ministers,  804 
churches,  and  573,580  communicants 
orer  the  previous  year. 

The  returns  for  some  of  the  smaller 
denominations  which  report  no  statis- 
tics date  back  to  1900.   The  143,000 


ascribed  to  the  Jews  include  only 
beads  of  families  who  alone  are  tech- 
nically members  of  synagogues.  The 
actual  number  of  members  must  be 
five  or  six  times  great  or.  The  num- 
ber designated  as  Roman  Catholic 
communicants  represents  the  esti- 
mated total  of  Catholic  communi- 
cants, bein^  85  per  cent,  of  the  Cath* 
oUc  population. 


Adventisw  

Btp^rta  

Brethren,  Dunkards  

Brethren,  Plymouth  , 

Brethren,  River  

BttddMili,  ChiBflM.  Jhmbms  

Catholic  A|>(i"t  Hcm.  

Eastern  Orthodox.  •  

Catholic,  Romsii.  

ChriataddphlMM  

Christians  

Christiau  Catholic  (Dowis)  

Christian  Scientists  

Chri^^lian  l'iiii>n  

Churches  of  (uxl  

Churelu-.s  of       ihr  (iixi  cColond), 

Churches.  New  Jeru&aiem  

Conununistio  Societies.  

Coni^gationaliita  

Disciples  of  Christ  

Kvanp]i.;»l  

Faith  As-^ociations  

Free  ChrLstianZiMi  

Friends.  

FHeods  of  Temple  

Qenosa Evangelical.  Froteaumt... 

German  Erangelical.  Synod  

Jf.vMh  CoMt!:r( -^Mtioiis  ". . .  . 

l^att^  r-Day  riuints  

Lutheran-*  

MenAomt«e  

Metbodbts.  

MoniTlsiii  

Non-Seetariaa  Bible  Pftith  

Pentf^efi.'^t.i!   .  ,  ,   

Pr«'sbyt«  rittuij  

Protf>Btant  £piaoop«l  

Reformed  

Reformed  CathoUe.  

SalvAtimiiste  

Scandinariao  EvangdiesI  

Sebwenkfdden  

Social  Brethren  

8ori'-tv  fur  Ethieal  Culture.  

Spiritualist^  

Theosophieal  Bociaty  

Unitarians  

United  Rretbran..  

Universfilistfl   

Indepcndeot  Concregationa  


Bodlaa 

6 

16 

4 
4 

a 


a 


a 

2 


2 

2 
9 


2 
23 
12 
16 

2 


Total. 


2 

12 


2 
4 


MinlalafB 

1.172 
8,464 


224 
15 

33 
203 
17.973 


1.129 

35 
2^60 

295 

609 
101 
12S 


0.  125 
8.064 

1.  rj23 

241 
20 
1,470 
3 
60 
1.088 
1.084 
3.360 
9.Ct8 
1.087 
42.S49 
149 
80 
732 
13,576 
').r.i6 

2.113 

2.9^1 
611 
0 
15 
7 


627 
2.262 
702 
287 

174,731 


Cburebea 

2.522 
884»18 

1.239 

403 

1U5 

74 

21 

274 

14,336 

70 

1.182 

17 
1.280 

237 
595 
08 
143 
22 
6.070 
12.467 
2.627 
140 
15 
1,107 
3 
66 
1,320 
1,769 
1.420 
14,500 
635 
01.027 
143 
20<t 
510 
16,776 
7,804 
2.653 
6 

872 
848 
8 
17 

6 

2,000 
134 
476 

4.210 
700 
879 

221.U24 


Cammmiieanta 
85308 

119,644 
10.500 
4.903 
8,188 

4,927 
434.000 
12.896.777 

1419 

102.902 

5.866 
85.098 

13.905 
41.475 
4.280 
9,554 
2,272 
743.020 
1.497,5a 
184,868 
9,572 
1,835 
124,210 
376 
84.704 
258,911 
143.000 
352.500 
2,353,702 
57.210 
6,905.005 
19.970 
0,390 
22.410 
1,981.949 
98*). 851 
459.106 
3.250 
27,345 
70.500 
941 
1.282 
2.450 
200,<M)() 
3.30H 
70.542 
320.9t30 
61,710 
48,878 

aO.009,271 
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The  Balkan  War.— The  transfer  of  Workingmen's  Oommittot  was  organ- 


100,000  Jews  from  Turki^!i  sover- 
eignty tn  Sorvia.  GriH'CP,  liuljiana.  nnd 
Rumania  has  invoived  new  conditions 
trhieh  have  aroused  wide  interest 
among  the  Jews  of  western  Europe 
and  America.  Efforts  woro  made*  to  se- 
cure a  guarantee  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  lor  Jews  of  the  conquered 
territory.  The  United  States  sought 
to  s?cure  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  to  guarantee 
eivil  and  religious  liberty  without 
distinction  of  creed;  the  reply  was 
that  Burh  liberty  already  existed  (see 
also  III.  International  Relations).  In 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  the  status  of  the 
Rumanian  Jews  was  the  RuVjrit  of 
parliainonlary  discusition.  Kuinaiua 
has  assured  full  citizenship  to  the 
Jews  of  Silistria  and  other  annexed 
territory,  while  Jev%isli  rocniits  on- 
listed  in  til**  war  ajiainst  Bulgaria  will 
also  acquire  citizenship. 

The  Zionist  Congress.— The  eleventh 
International  Zionist  Coni^ess,  held  in 
Vienna  early  in  Septemljpr,  was  at- 
tended by  635  delegates  and  30  mem- 
bers of  the  Nations'  Committee,  with 
about  1.800  present  at  the  meetings. 
The  existence  of  much  divergence  of 
view  was  indicated.  The  way  in 
which  Palestine  colonization  was  car- 
ried on  was  strongly  criticised,  and 
opposition  was  aroused  by  the  demand 
of  the  central  committee  tliot  thp 
direction  of  the  Zionist  financial  in- 
stitutions should  be  identified  with 
the  party  management.  The  Jewish 
Colonial  Bank  and  its  associated  un- 
dertakings have  more  than  $2,000,000 
In  their  Keeping.  Much  activity  was 
shown  In  regard  to  Palestine  worlc  in 
education  and  sanitation.  Tf  is  esti- 
mated, as  a  sign  of  increasing  Jewish 
interest,  that  in  the  last  few  years 
the  Jews  have  gained  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  area.  The  sum  of  4.000,- 
000  francs  was  raised  to  establish  a 
Jewish  university  in  Palestine.  At  a 
Zionist  Congress  at  Cracow,  composed 
of  a  section  of  the  Vienna  delejratea. 
elForts  were  made  to  advance  emigra- 
tion to  the  Orient  instead  of  to  the 
Occident,  and  a  special  Palestine 


ized  to  intluence  Jews  expatriated 
from  former  European  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  to  join  the  Zionist  move< 
ment  and  settle  In  Palestine. 

Tlie  Sitlial  Murder  Trial. — ^Tendel 
Beilis  charged  at  KiefT  with  the  mur- 
der of  a  Russian  lad,  Andrelo  Yusshin- 
sky,  in  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  using 
his  blood  in  a  Jewish  ritual,  was 
brought  to  trial  after  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, on  Oct.  8.  The  trial  at- 
tracted world-wide  attention.  Not 
only  did  Europe  and  America  in  gen- 
eral expre.«^^  their  di'japproval,  but 
even  Russian  public  opinion,  as  voiced 
by  its  representative  bodies,  including 
some  by  no  means  pro- Jewish,  wa* 
equally  outspoken  in  its  condemnation 
of  the  ehar'_'«^  and  i*^  proaorut ion.  It 
was  commonly  held  that  the  trial  woj 
promoted  as  an  jseentlve  to  new 
pogroms  against  the  Jews.  Tlie  evi- 
dence broil g^ht  forward  to  connect  Bei- 
lis with  the  crime  was  evidently  man- 
ufaetured,  and  the  hlood  aoeosatiea 
was  supported  by  the  most  trivial  and 
fanatical  testimony.  Beilis  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury  on  Nov.  10,  and 
while  small  isolated  outhreaks  againii 
the  Jews  oocurred,  the  aeqiuttal  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  a  genearal 

pocrrom. 

Jews  of  France. — Latest  data  place 
the  Jewish  population  of  Franee  at 

about  125,000,  with  three  chief  rabbis, 
30  rabbia,  and  160  synagogues.  Paris 
has  100,000  of  the  Jews  in  France, 
and  the  rest  are  distributed  among 
T.yons,  M arseilioB,  Bordeaux,  Besancon, 
Xnney,  Bayonne,  and  Nimes.  Despite 
their  numbers  in  Paris,  the  actual  roll 
of  members  in  the  various  tiemples 
reaches  only  8,000.  Besides,  Algeris 
has  69  Jewish  communities  in  Algier?, 
Constantine.  and  Uran;  nevertheless, 
the  total  budget  for  religious  purposes 
in  France  and  Algeria  amounts  to 
only  half  a  million  francs.  The  loss 
of  AUace  and  Lorraine  40  years  ago 
removed  30,000  Jews  and  some  his- 
torie  communities,  like  thooe  at  Col- 
mar,  Strassburg,  and  Metz.  There  Is 
very  little  eminration  of  French  Jews 
to  other  countries,  as  is  tnie  of  the 
French  In  general.  Of  recent  yean 
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tlie  Russian  Jewish  immigration  has 
been  marked,  particularly  to  Paris. 

Jewish  Progress  in  America.  T  ittle 
of  marked  Rii'ni finance  occurreci  dur- 
ing the  year  iiavu  gradual  progress  in 
the  field  of  federation  In  enarity  and 
education,  especially  among  the  so- 
called  tirthodox'  ('lnmc»nt8,  moro  or  loss 
recent  arrivals  Irom  Russia,  Rumania, 
•ad  Oalicia.  Over  100,000  Jews  fame 
to  the  United  States  in  1913,  inc  luding 
about  1,500  from  the  Levnnt,  due  to 
the  Balkan  War.  In  April  the  Jewish 
PnUicatfon  Society  eelebratod  its 
twenty -fifth  anniversary;  it  has  11,- 
000  members.  The  Hebrew  Union 
Collejge  dedicated  its  new  buildings 
in  Cincinnati  during  the  year.  New 
synagogues,  hospitals,  homes,  and 
schools  were  0])t  Tv  1  in  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento,  New  11  a  v  e  n  ,  U!n(  ni?o, 
Aluucic,  Ind.,  Bangor,  Baltimore,  J-aw- 
rence,  Maiden,  New  Bedford,  Boston, 
Minneapolis.  St.  Louis,  Lincoln,  Neb,, 
BulTalo,  Elmira,  New  York,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y..  Rochester,  Schenectady, 
Yonlcere,  Toledo,  Qreensburg,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  Scranton,  Siim- 
ter,  s.  (  ..  liryan,  Tez.,  Houston,  Tex., 
and  Roanoke. 

Hooora  of  ths  Tear.— The  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Great  Britain  wns 
made  in  October.  In  France,  M.  Klotz 
became  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Signor  Malvano  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Tf:tlian  Council  of  State. 
Ernesto  Nathan  wua  elected  for  the 
sixth  time  Mayor  of  Rome.  In  Den- 
mark, IL  Brandes  became  Minister  of 


Finance.  In  Turkey,  Sassoon  EfTendi 
was  made  Under  Secretary  of  Stato 

at  thr  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture.  In  the  United  States, 
Henry  Morganthau  of  New  York  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Turkey.  Dr. 
Heltas  became  Burgomaster  of  Buda- 
pest, in  June  eight  Jews  were  elect- 
ed to  the  Prussian  Diet.  Professor 
Oppenbeim,  in  Holland,  refused  th« 
post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

American  Incidents. — An  American, 
Dr.  Joseph  Hertz,  was  installed  on 
xipril  14  Chief  Babbi  of  the  Jewt  of 
Great  Britain.  In  January  President 
Taft  rtH^eived  a  gold  medal  from  the 
International  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts  t<o  secure  ob- 
servance bv  Russia  of  the  Treaty  of 
1 832.  The'  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  urged  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish 
method  of  slaughtering  animals.  The 
Governor  of  New  York  approved  a  bill 
passed  by  the  legislatvre  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  theaters  or  hotels 
to  discriminate  against  any  one  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  ereed.  Spe- 
cial vigilanro  fommitteea  were  organ- 
ized by  the  Stw  York  Jewish  Com- 
munity to  fight  against  moral  and 
political  corruption  revealed  by  tbe 
Hocenthal  rnse.  Continued  opposition 
is  sliown  by  rabbis  and  Jewish  socie- 
ti€;^  to  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  prescribed  study  of 
the  Hferehnnt  of  Yrnlre  as  a  textbook. 
Permanent  committees  were  formed 
in  June  to  take  action  against  the 
stage  caricatures  of  Jewe. 
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PAIKTINQy  SCULPTU&£»  A3XD  HAin>ICBAFT8 

Datid  Llotd 


Museums.  —  Benjanim  Altraan, 
whose  collection  of  paintinga,  ceram- 
Sea,  t«xtU«i,  and  otber  art  objecta 
haa  been  known  to  atudents  in  Europe 
and  America  as  important,  not  to  say 
priceless,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
Oct.  7.  He  disposed  a  great  for- 
tune by  an  amazing  will.  None  of 
its  several  philanthropic  bequests 
*  came  with  less  surprise  than  that  of 
his  art  collection.  A  tradition  is 
growing  in  tbia  country  which  limits 
our  wealthy  collectors  to  a  life  inter- 
est in  their  treassures.  'Sir.  Altman, 
who  left  no  children,  was  sweeping 
in  bis  generosity,  painstaking  and 
exact  in  his  plans  for  tlic  public.  The 
^^(•tropolitan  Museum  of  Art  received 
the  oiler  of  the  collection  on  the  con- 
dition of  agreeing  to  keep  it  intiMit, 
apart,  and  unmixed.  In  case  the  "Mu- 
seum should  decline,  the  executors 
were  directed  to  incorporate  the  Alt- 
man  Art  Museum  of  New  York  and 
dedicate  the  collection  to  the  public 
in  a  suitable  buildinjr,  preferably  Mr. 
Altman's  own  house  and  galleries. 
The  trustees  of  tbe  Metropolitan, 
meeting  on  Oct.  20,  TOted  to  aecept 
the  becjuest  on  tbe  conditions  named. 

The  collection  has  been  assembling 
quietly  for  over  30  years.  Wttbout 
attempting  a  full  account  of  it  here, 
pnTno  (if  its  item?  may  be  recalled. 
Amoug  Italian  mabters  it  affords  ex- 
amples of  Fra  Anpolico,  Botticelli,  An- 
tonello  da  Me  dina,  Francia,  Gior- 
gione,  Titian,  Filippino  Lippi,  Verro 
chio,  and  Cosimo  Tura.  The  'Tloly 
Family"  of  Mantegna  tipped  auction- 
room  records  at  the  Weber  sale  in 
1012  at  $150,000.  Holbein's  portrait 
of  Lady  Lee  added  a  similar  notoriety 
to  its  fame  at  purchase.   A  long- 


acclaimed  Ruvsdael  is  the  landscape 
called  "Cornfield."  There  are  four 
Memlings,  tbree  of  tbe  earlier  worif 
of  Franz  Hals,  a  portrait  of  PhU'^ 

IV  of  Spain  bv  Velasquez,  tbe  sub- 
ject of  an  interrauseum  war  of  at- 
tribution a  few  years  ago ;  a  VemMcr 
of  Delft.  "The  Sleeping  Girl."  Mr. 
Altman  had  thf^  unique  privile^  of 
making  his  own  no  less  than  13  <d 
Rembrandt's  paintings.  Three  d 
them,  from  the  Kann  collection,  wtn 
shown  in  tbe  Hudson-Fulton  loan  ex- 
hibition at  the  Museum  in  1909.  The 
others  include  the  "Old  Woman  Cut- 
ting Her  Nails"  (1658),  and  the  col- 
lector's last  purelii^^,  "Thn  Toilet  of 
Bathsheba  After  the  Bath"  (1643). 
The  Altman  Museum,  had  it  been 
called  into  being,  woald  bare  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  V.)p  Tvorld's  small 
gallsriea.  Its  unusual  quality  was 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  Metr(n>oU* 
tan'a  admitting  it  aa  an  InTiouilile 
unit  into  a  growing  and  orderlx  sys- 
tem. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  died  in  Rose 
on  Mareb  31.  He  bad  been  InteresUi 

in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  since  iti 
inception.  He  had  been  trustee  of  t!  * 
corporation  since  1888  and  its  presi- 
dent since  1904.  During  this  latter 
period  tbe  Museum  bad  entered  s 
new  stage  in  growth  and  pro-prritr. 
its  demands  upon  his  time  and  at- 
tention were  never  postponed,  not 
even,  as  Mr.  de  Forest,  the  newlt 
fleeted  president,  has  recalled,  by  such 
pressin^^  business  as  the  famous  bank- 
ers' conference  on  etayiug  the  1907 
panic.  He  was  liberal  of  bis  treas- 
uros,  too.  Aa  a  collri  tor.  his  po^itioi 
was  n1l  Tnit  fabulous  in  two  homi- 
sphere^i  aud  his  insatiable  intereat  ia 
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tlw  Acquisition  of  objects  of  artistic  |  the  importance  of  the  Metropolitan't 

merit  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  j  windfall  lies  in  its  cultural  promise 
private  collection.  "  and  ite  earnest  of  the*  next  staf'e  in 

At  the  time  of  his  death  it  had  i  the  ao-called  American  luvasiun.  when 
lieen  transferred  to  tlds  eoontry  and  the  Inspirational  effect  of  our  Euro* 

loaned  to  the  Museum  for  exhibition,  i  pean  plundsr  shall   have  grnduaHy, 


Twenty-nine  paintings  had  been  hun^jf 
in  January,  among  them  the  Colonna 
Baphael  and  portraits  by  Rubens,  Van 
Dyeic,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Rom- 
Bey,  and  Raebuni.    Fourteen  panel 
decorations  painted  by  Fragonard  for 
Hadame  du  Barry  have  beien  added. 
Tbs  strength  of  the  eoUeetion,  hov.- 
ever,  tlo"??  not  lie  so  much  in  tli.' 
canvasses.   The  famous  group  of  min- 
iatures numbers  900.   The  enamels 
include  the  Swenigorodskoi  and  the 
Ifoentschel    collections.     There  are 
Delia  Robbias  among  the  Italian  Re- 
naissauce  sculpture  and  the  bronzes, 
mainly  of  this  pericMl,  comprise  260 
pieces.    For  llie  rest,  thsre  ar<-  j- 
elry,  silver,  metal  work,  \vutch«s  and 
clocks,  crystals,  amber,  Italian  ma- 
joliea,  early  Frencli  faieooe.  Freneh, 
German,  and  Chinese  porcelains.  Vl'UG- 
tian     glass,     tapestries,  furniture, 
ivories,  small  carvinss  in  boxwood 
and  honestone,  all  told,  about  4,100 
objects.    The  ultimate  disposition  of 
this  collection  was  left  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's will  to  bis  son,  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Jr.  No  decision  bas  yet  been 
announced;  but  the  loan  exhibition 
which  the  coll'^rtor  had  intended  for 
the  planned  south  wing  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  advanoed  In  date  by  Mr. 
Kur<:an's  suggestion,  and  will  be  seen 
on  the  upper  floor  of  the  new  north- 
east addition  early  in  1914.  Though 
the  ^lorgan  collection  does  not  pass 
as  an  outright  gift,  it  constitutes  the 
ISIuseum.  at  least  for  the  present,  a 
richly  stocked  storehouse  of  matter 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  such  an  in- 
stitution; and  with  the  Altman  gift 
in  addition  til.'  Afetropolitan  has  shot 
ahead  in  the  course  of  a  yr-ar  to  the 
front  rank.   Mr.  Morgan's  advice  and 


yet  inevitnbh',  invaded  the  quality  of 
American  art  and  taste.  Though  the 
transfer  of  possession  from  private 
hands  to  public  institutions  has  been 
going  on  continually  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  a  more  magniucent 
scale  has  been  stmelc  during  the  year 
in  New  York.  Other  cities  nave  other 
trefl<?ure  in  expectancy,  some  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Freer  collection 
for  tho  national  capital,  already  des- 
ignated. 

The  death  of  George  Arnohl  TTearn, 
which  occurred  in  New  Vork  Citv, 
Dec.  1,  removed  another  important 
benefactor  of  the  Metropolitan.  A 
trustee  since  1003  and  untiring  in  his 
gifts,  be  displayed  a  discriminating 
interest  in  contemporary  work.  The 
well  known  collection  which  bears  his 
name  fills  two  galleries.  He  had  also 
given  to  the  Museum  four  funds  of 
which  the  income  is  applied  to  tha 
purchase  of  Ameriean  paintinps.  An 
unusual  condition  in  his  gifts  was 
that  subjecting  the  paintings  to  later 
rejection  by  Uie  Museum  authoriti^ 
and  proridtng  for  r<  pl:icement. 

International  Exhibition  of  Modem 
Art. — The  newly  formi.'d  AssociaHon 
of  American  Painters  and  Sculptors 
held  its  first  international  exhibition 
of  modem  art  in  V<  w  York  City,  Feb, 
17  to  March  15.  The  collection  was 
seen  later  in  Chicago.  About  1,100 
works  were  shown,  or  more  than  those 
of  the  Spring  National  Academy  and 
the  larp-cr  Ponn'^  ylvania  Academy 
exhibitions  combined.  The  declared 
purpose  was  to  show  the  results  of 
new  influences,  but  no  dead  line  was 
drawn.  It  ^vas  in  manv  rr-pocts  a 
notable  afTair.  In  the  Anierican  ex- 
hibits the  scope  was  narrowed  to  em- 


example  are  held  responsible  for  the  { pbasise    the    qualities    that  haye 


recently  announced  decision  of  X.  K 
Ri;r«Z"8  to  pa*^*^  over  the  claims  of 
Washington  and  transfer  at  once  to 
the  Hetropolitan  his  important  col- 
lection  of  armor. 

Superficially  and  for  the  moment 
this  shifting  of  prestige  may  bring 
to  light  only  the  vexatious  embarrass- 
ment  of  a  lack  of  gallery  space.  But 


marked  those  painters  in  or  out  of 
the  National  Academy  who  became 
fretful  of  that  institution.  As  the 
new  society  was  organised  in  some 
sense  of  impatience  with  the  older 
body,  this  result  was  perhaps  at  once 
natural  and  accidental.  This  reserva- 
tion made,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
selection  of  American  work  was  G0m« 
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pMhenslTe  tiul  all  the  more  intereit- 

ing  for  including  several  types  which 
had  not  before  been  accorded  wall 
space  in  a  general  exhibition.  The 
foreign  work  ran  bock  to  Manet, 
Mon^  Corot,  Courbet,  Dnumier. 
There  was  anuthcr  f^mip  in  Pissarro, 
Senrat,  ttisley.  The  character  of 
Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh  had  waited 
introduetlon,  not  to  mention  Cezanne. 
Forty  specimens  of  the  elaborated 
beauty  of  Odilon  Redon's  touch  and 
fancy  made  au  exhibition  by  them- 
selves.  Recent  extremists  were  also 
on  hand,  post- impressionists  and  cub- 
ists, Henri  ^fatiHse,  FrfiTi'  ln  T'icabia, 
Faul  Picasso,  Marcel  Duciiaiup.  The 
futurists  had  been  bidden,  but  like 
the  wedding  guests  in  tlie  parable,  had 
sent  their  condescending  regrois. 

Unfortunately  for  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  Association's  vigorous 
and  welcome  enterprise,  the  novelty 
of  these  new  fashions,  the  extraordi- 
nary aspect  of  the  feculptures  and  can- 
Tssses  and  their  Toluble  defense 
swamped  the  solid  merits  of  the  ex- 
hibition  as  a  whole.  No  such  hub- 
bub had  been  raised  in  many  years, 
no  such  chatter  about  the  province  of 
art.  The  cool  and  urbane  gauged  the 
tempest  on  the  teapot  scale;  Ttiore 
rapturous  temperaments  seemed  to 
adopt  the  sigh  of  du  Maurier's  intense 
bride  over  Al^'crnon's  teapot,  "Ah,  let 
us  live  up  to  it!"    Convinced  ^IpfrnJ 


fellows  announced  the  close  of  the 

chapter  of  representation.  From  the 
very  beginnings  of  art  the  sanctions 
and  limits  of  repxt^entation  havt 
been  in  a  state  oi  flux.  Here  was 

an  arresting  proposal,  to  do  away 
with  this  function  uLierly.  Yet  the 
work  itself  showed  that  the  fallacy 
in  the  theory  was  one  of  hyperbols* 
The  ^st- impressionists  are  still  rep- 
rescntationists  after  their  fashion. 
Pieabia  and  the  culji-^ts  came  nearer 
to  expunging  the  awkward  didicuity. 
Their  chosen  province  was  more  strict* 
ly  liniited  to  the  inipartment  r.r-^od, 
another  element  in  the  painter  -  ;  roi!- 
uet  which  has  varied  in  domiuu.ac« 
at  different  periods.  In  meana  these 
painters  sought  to  restrict  themselves 
to  a  pied  representation  of  compacted 
and  contiguous  geometric  solids.  Now, 
though  visual  experience,  whidi  si* 
ways  trails  emotion,  is  in-t  in  tivelf 
reflected  in  terms  of  the  identical  ex- 
perience, it  might  be  possible  to  matcii 
or  approximately  evoke  the  emotloB 
in  terms  of  other  experience.  When, 
however,  as  in  Picabia's  essays,  tlie 
two  projects  are  merged,  the  vehicle 
of  mood  breaks  down  and  betrays  the 
fallacy  of  a  jnmble.  Again  Duchamp 
attacked  one  of  the  inveterate  prob- 
lems of  art,  the  siigrgestion  of  move- 
m  e  u  t .  Kinematophotography  was 
frankly  taken  as  the  sanction.  Tbt 
so-called    instantaneous  photoj^ap!.. 


crs  of  beauty  cited  tJie  art  impulse :  the  sinj^le  rapid  exposure,  had  out- 


of  the  insane  for  compariBon.  Critics 
were  reminded  that  tney  had  rejected 
impressionism;  tliey  werr  warned  to 
reject  post -impression  ism  at  their 
peril.  lu  Chicago  the  vice  commis- 
sion of  the  legislature,  then  sitting, 
felt  called  upon  to  invcstipate ;  and 
after  the  close  of  the  exhibition  there 
the  oilicial  bulletin  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute comforted  its  patrons  with  the 
assurance  that  no  one  had  been  really 
harmed.  Though  this  interest,  aroused 
by  a  small  section  only,  was  dispro- 
portionate, It  marked  the  year  with 
a  benefit  which  the  customary  round 
of  th-^  nrt  season  too  often  lacks: 
hundreds  of  people  for  once  were 
genuinely  interested  hi  art. 

The  uncouth  guise  of  the  debated 
work  alone  was  not  so  much  the  cause 
of  the  stir  as  its  illustration  of  the 


mudcd,  for  instance,  all  art's  horses 
from  the  Farth^on  friese  down  and 

nevertheless  falsified  the  optical  fact. 
When  Duchamp,  offerin^^  to  surmount 
this  falsity,  puts  his  kmematograpli 
to  the  test,  motion  is  suggested  by  s 
new  multiform  83rmboI,  which,  in  it- 
self, is,  if  anything,  a  representation 
of  such  a  train  of  persisting  images 
as  the  mind  cannot  preserve  or  a  run- 
ning overlay  of  moving-picture  filns 
such  as  the  projecting  lantern  cou!tl 
only  throw  when  out  of  order.  Th* 
balance  between  the  record  of  things 
seen  and  the  notation  of  the  mental 
abstract  sprung  from  them,  tlic  dcijri  e 
to  which  expression  may  be  fruitfully 
concentrated  on  the  artist's  reflex  oi 
feeling,  the  means  for  communicating 
by  immobile  statement  the  sense  of 
movement,  these  three  puzzles  were 


well-ventilated  theoretic  programmes  i  not  answered ;  but  the  putting  of 
of  the  innovators.   Matisse  and  his  I  them,  even  if  phrased  in  a  lingo  ring- 
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ing  with  the  Buspicion  of  charlatanry ,  the  city's  parks  and  boulevards  of 


or  fanatieism,  was  a  wholesome  and 

wolMi  M'<]pf]  reminder  that  the  tech- 
nical expedients  of  the  artist  and  the 
postulates  of  the  a^sthetician  have 
been  and  remain  continuously  open  to 
the  joint  challenge  of  reason  and 

taste. 

Other  Exhibitiona.— The  fourth  bi- 
ennial exhibition  at  the  GorDoran  Oal- 
lery  of  Art  in  VVasliington,  D.  C, 
continninp^  to  Jan.  26,  gathered  240 
paintings,  most  of  them  invited.  They 
were  hung  on  a  single  line  with  at 
least  six  inches  between  frames.  John 
8.  8argrnt.  as  has  happened  iM-forc 
at  the  Corcoran,  held  the  place  of 
hunor,  this  time  with  six  paintings  of 
women.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
(F<b.  8  to  Marc'i  30;  brought  to*- 
gather  4S0  paintings  and  103  sculp- 
tures, the  work  of  410  artists,  a 
large  number  of  exhibitors,  103  more, 
for  instance,  than  were  represented ! 
in  the  International  Exhibition.  The' 
Spring  display  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy (March  15  to  April  20)  was 
generous  to  outsiders,  admitting  171 
works  by  143  non-mombers.  ai^ninst 
144  by  i04  academicians  and  associ- 
ates out  of  a  total  membership  of 
266.  Lticien  Simon  was  selected  this 
year  for  the  honor  of  a  sr^parate  room 
of  exhibits  at  Pittsburgh's  interna- 
tional salon,  where  the  Carnegie  In> 
Stitutc  kept  its  display  (April  24  to 
June  30)  down  to  its  Ti^nal  figure  of 
350.  The  MacDowell  Club  began  a 
third  season  of  its  exhibitions  of  self- 
constituted  groups  of  eight  without 
jury.  In  th"  two  seasons  past  there 
have  been  shown  20  group*?,  compris- 
ing some  1,500  works  by  254  artists. 

Sculpture.  —  A  new  nickel  five-cent 
piece,  r!csi;L,'n«'d  by  James  Karle  Frasor, 
was  first  put  in  circulation  at  Fort 
Wads  wort  li,  on  Feb.  22,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  inaugurating  the  Bidian  Me- 
morial. Though  not  a  faultless  coin, 
it  followed  a  <rreat  tradition  with 
vigor  and  simplicity  and  was  so  far 
superior  to  earlier  iBBues,  that  the 
general  coolness  with  which  it  was 
received  throughout  the  country  was 
discouraging  to  intelligent  etlorts  at 
enhancing  the  coinage.  The  will  of 
B.  F.  Ferguson  left  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate  to  th?  Art  Institute, 
Gucago,  as  a  fund  of  which  the  in- 
come was  devoted  to  the  erection  in 


sculpture  commemorating  American 

worth icK  and  events.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  over  $1,000,000  and  the 
annual  income  available  to  $34,000. 
The  first  monument  was  dedicated 
Sept.  9.  Lorado  Taffs  "Fountain  of 
'  the  Lakes."  The  same  sculptor  has 
been  couimi&iiioned  by  the  trubteea 
to  complete  his  'Tountain  of  Time," 
for  which  designs  have  been  exhib- 
ited. A  simihir  fund  has  been  ])ro- 
vided  fur  Philudeipiua  by  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  Phillips  Samuel,  who  left  a 
bcqu^'.^t  of  .$500,000,  subject  to  a  life 
interest,  for  the  erection  of  sculpture 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scliuyikill. 

Handicrafts.— The  Handicraft  Club 
of  Baltim'ire  held  a  current  and  ret- 
rospective  exhibition  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Peabody  In-^^itute  of  tliat  city 
March  lo  to  April  2.  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Boston,  repeated  its  last 
year's  invitation  to  tlie  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston,  which  held 
an  ejchibitioa  there  April  3  to  April 
24.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  which  reports  a  membership 
of  DOtJ  members,  including  679  pro- 
fessional workers,  the  bronze  medal 
of  merit  was  awarded  to  I.  Kirch- 
mayer,  woodcarver;  Arthur  J*  Stone, 
silver-mith;  Henry  C.  Mercfr.  potter. 
The  National  Society  of  Craftsmen, 
Xew  York,  which  held  its  usual  ex- 
hibitions, has  advanced  its  bulletin 
to  the  scope  of  an  independent  publi- 
cation under  the  title  the  Arts  and 
Oafts  Magazine,  now  appearing  quar- 
terly. 

American  Federation  of  Arts.— The 
fourtii  annual  convention  of  thr^  Feder- 
ation held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  drew 
the  appointment  of  113  delegates  from 
83  chapters.  Its  delib^rafions  wero 
focussed  on  two  topics,  the  small  art 
museum,  especially  as  an  adjunct  of 
educational  institutions,  and  indus- 
trial art. 

Tariff  on  Art  Objects.  — The  new 
Tariff  Act  practically  re^nactcd  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1009  on  the 

importation  of  art  objects,  although 

a  strong  effort  wa«'  made  to  have  all 
duties  removed.  With  the  exception 
of  the  removal  by  the  Aet  of 
and  the  partial  removal  bv  the  tariffs 
of  1832  and  ]^\Ck  ai  t  iinpnrt  i t  ions 
have  been  taxed  since  the  founding  of 
the  Government. 
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VoUbto  Struct  orei  of  the  Tmi.^ 

The  year  1913  has  been  remarkable  in 
the  historr  of  architecture  in  Amer- 
ica as  having  seen  the  completion,  or 
the  design  for  future  eoostruetioD,  of 
a  number  of  buildings  which  are  the 
most  important  of  tboir  kind  of  any 
that  have  been  lierctofore  erected  in 
this  country,  either  in  the  artistic 
owtlitj  of  tlitir  design,  the  studied 
fitness  of  their  plan,  or  for  their  great 
size. 

A  review  of  the  buildings  just  com- 
pleted, or  planned  during  the  year, 

bn'n^rs  tin's  fact  overwhelminglv  into 
prominence,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  ex- 
cellence of  design,  ingenuity  of  plan- 
ning, or  titanic  mass  of  construction, 
to  differentiate  between  these  struc- 
ture??. Ecclesiastical,  educational,  ad- 
ministrative, and  commercial  build- 
ings have  exceeded  all  former  limits. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has, 
in  New  York,  completed  8t.  Thomas*, 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  study  of 
Gothic  we  have,  and  has  held  a  com- 
petition for  a  vast  Cathedral  in  Balti- 
more, which  will  rival  in  extent  the 
greatest  minsters  of  England.  The 
Educational  Building  at  Albany  rears 
its  lofty  colonnade  In  emulation  of  the 
great  CorintM  iTi  order  at  Baalboc.  Tbe 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  is 
a  triumph  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
complicated  problems  for  the  trans- 
portation and  circulation  of  crowds, 
Fiicb  as  bas  never  been  achieved  else- 
where, while  the  vast  resources  and 
extraordinary  eonyenlenecs  of  the  Me- 
Alpin  and  Biltmore  TTotels  attends  to 
housing  them.  The  Woolworth  Build- 
ing exceeds  in  heipht  any  building  for 
occupancy  yet  executed.  The  New 
York  County  Court  Houset  in  ingenu- 
ity not  only  of  arranqrinp:  extremely 
diflicult  interior  requirement",  but  of 
placing  a  monumental  building  on  an 
irregular  lot  of  ground.  Is  of  the  high- 
est intnreeit.  Tlie  New  Y  rk  "NTunicipal 
Building  houses  the  vastest  sini^le 
»\8tem  of  civic  offices  in  the  country. 
On  the  Paeifle  Coast  rises  the  great 
group  of  buildings  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  I'^xposition,  which,  in  it's  con- 
ception of  monumental  courtyards  in 
long  succession^  has  found  an  archi- 
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teetural  treatment  which 

before  to  have  been  thou^it  of,  and 
promises  to  be  supremely  sucwssful, 
while  on  the  projects  for  the  Lincola 
Memorial  in  Washinffton  have  been 
lavished  every  care  and  study,  so  that 
a  monument  may  be  erected  worthy 
of  the  sentiments  which  Lincoln's 
genius  inspires  in  the  heart  of  every 
American.  <See  also  I,  Ameriem 
Bistori/. ) 

The  buildings  of  this  list  impose  by 
their  e\'ident  importance,  but  besides 
them  very  many  edifices  have  arisen 
in  many  states  which  the  space  at  our 
di'ipofial  does  not  permit  us  to  review; 
htute  Capitols,  university  buildings, 
residences,  post  offices,  and  commer- 
cial buildings  are  on  every  hand,  but 
tbe  buildinjjg  we  have  named  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  this  review,  for  they 
express  admirably  the  position  of  this 
last  year  in  the  advance  of  the  mate- 
rial, if  not  altnietber  of  tbe  spiritual, 
civilization  of  the  country.  Three 
things  they  seem  to  typify:  organisa- 
tion and  centralization  essential^; 
and,  not  less,  ostontntinn.  of  surce*«, 
of  wealth,  of  power,  and  of  vital- 
ity 

Ntw  Mad^  of  Derign. — Tht 

competitions  for  the  Municipal  Build- 
in  cr  nml  tlie  N.  Y.  County  Court  TTonse 
have  brought  to  the  fore  a  principle 
of  architectural  design  which  is  rait 
to  influence  the  planning  of  many 
monumental  biiildinfrs  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  for  this  reason  it  is  proper 
to  take  them  eepednlly  into  considerap 
tion,  so  that  the  origin  of  this  char- 
acteristic can  be  clearly  attributed  ts 
the  year  1913, 

The  plots  of  ground  allotted  to 
these  buildings  were  in  each  case  of 
very  irrrcriilnr  Rbape,  a  tbinrr  unusual 
iTi  our  American  cities  and  nlnin<<t  al- 
ways disregarded  in  utilitarian  edi- 
fices, the  penmeter  of  buildings  fisnally 
following  that  of  tbe  lot  in  order  to 
utilize  every  foot  of  available  land,  or 
to  give  facades  of  the  greatest  devel' 
opment  possible.  But  contrary  to 
practice,  in  these  two  cases,  designs 
were  chosen  which  violated  this  prin- 
ciple entirely. 
The  principles  of  design  which 
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to  lim  inilnenoed  tbe  judgment  of  the 
Jury  in  each  of  these  cases  are  appar* 

eniij  identical:  t!jcy  choso  the  plans 
which  had  the  greatest  unity;  that  is 
to  say,  which  fonned  a  single  and 
complete  accentuated  motive  in  them- 
selves. Curiously  enough,  the  winning 
designs  were  the  only  ones  snbniittod 
which  presented  just  such  a  charac- 
teristic, which  shows  elearly  what  a 
considerable  departure  the  schemes 
constituted.  The  ^funicipal  Building 
presents  the  form  of  a  gigantic  niche> 
witb  its  axis  drawn  through  Chambers 
Stieetf  preceded  by  a  monumental  en- 
trance way;  the  Court  House  consists 
of  a  circular  edifice  with  no  other 
break  in  its  circumference  than  a  col- 
minade  serving  to  accentuate  its  main 
entrance.  The  importance  of  two  such 
jury  docisions,  guided  by  the  same 
principle,  is  very  evident,  and  will 
tend  in  future  competitions  to  produce 

flans  in  expression  of  this  principle, 
t  may  only  he  the  fashion  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
abandoned,  but  at  present  it  is  very 
strong  and  presents  a  violent  antith- 
esis to  the  manner  of  plnpninfr  in 
Kichardson's  time  which  produced  the 
Pittsburgh  City  Hall  with  its  tower 
and  flanking  wincrs.  or  quite  recently 
the  New  York  Public  Lihrory  with  its 
composition  of  facade  in  five  parts. 
The  idea  which  influenced  the  jury 
seems  to  have  been  a  deliffbt  in  the 
silhouette  of  the  plan,  a  pleasure  in 
findin^r  n  rontour  different  from  the 
eternal  intermeshing  of  square  and 
round  forms,  domes^  paTilnons,  and 
courts.  And  ns  we  look  at  the  nionii- 
ments  of  the  past,  what  diprnity  this 
principle  has  brought  to  the  Pyramids 
and  the  Castle  of  St.  Anf^elo,  and  what 
charm  to  the  Tortile  della  Pigna  and 
the  Tni  Mnhnl' 

New  Principles  of  Criticism.— Nor 
does  the  importance  of  these  awards 
stop  here,  they  imply  a  new  principle 
of  criticism  which  is  equally  pre<rnnnt 
of  influence;  the  principle  of  judg- 
ment by  "porff ,**  as  the  French  put  it. 
The  method  of  ar  l  itectural  criticism 
in  France  has  lonp  l)e<'n  this,  depend- 
ent on  the  assumption  (which  in 
France  is  quite  admissible)  that  an 
architect  slcillful  enough  to  analyze 
and  properly  to  lay  out  the  mass  of 
a  plan  ciin  be  tru ^tod  to  ]aak  out  for 
the  details.    In  this  country,  until 
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recent  years,  plan  indication,  in  the 
general  run  of  competitions,  warrant  ed 
no  such  assumption,  and  the  U-\t  of 
competition  programmes  still  shows 
how  distrustful  commissions  are  of 
the  architects  who  may  submit  plans, 
Ro  tliut  the  jury's  "\rnrk  u'^nr]  to  ho  one 
far  rtiorc  of  detail  th;in  it  now  need 
be.  This  method  of  judging  from  parti 
consists,  broadly  speaking,  of  deciding 
almost  entirely  on  the  general  layout 
of  the  plan,  of  which  the  mass,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  silhouette,  is  the  most 
important  factor,  including  as  it  does 
the  axing,  the  balance,  and  the  orien- 
tation of  the  buildinp:.  The  element, 
and  a  dangerous  one  it  is,  of  the  jury's 
collective  or  IndiTidual  taste  Is  thus 
subordinated,  and  a  verdict  is  given 
on  grounds  of  pure  ronsoning,  derived 
from  whatever  experience  the  jury 
may  have  at  its  disposal. 

Canoai  of  Taste.— If  we  baTe  die- 
covered  a  typical  characteristic  of  the 
times  in  the  criticism  which  has  gov- 
erned the  choice  of  parti  in  plan,  we 
can  hardly  ?ay  as  much  for  that  of 
the  architectonic  trealroent  of  these 
buildTTipsi.  for  they  seem  governed  by 
no  uniform  canon  of  proportion  nor 
mode  of  treatment.  Eaeh  building 
difTers  radically  from  the  other,  ana 
with  difficulty  can  we  trace  any  man- 
nerisms of  style  which  stamp  any  one 
of  these  buildings  as  beinj  essentially 
the  work  of  a  particular  designee 
They  are  pseudo-classic  or  neo-classic, 
P«»ondo-Gothic  or  neo-GJothic,  with  a 
facility  which  is  disconcerting  in  that 
we  feel  a  certain  evanescence  in  the 
structure  or  lack  of  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  desifrncr,  as  thouph  we 
might  see  next  year  the  shell  of  any 
one  of  these  buildings  neatly  peeled 
off  and  another  one  of  newer  mode  or 
more  modern  fashion  substituted  in 
its  place  to  please  some  group  of  its 
stockholders,  or  of  its  congregation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  is  no  essential 
fitness?  in  the  decorative  treatment,  as 
there  is  in  the  plan  conception,  noth- 
ing which  arises  from  principles  of 
construction  or  constramt  of  mate- 
rials, and  after  the  purpose  of  the 
frontispiece  has  been  served  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  see  the  fininls 
chopped  on  and  the  columns  removed, 
and  ])erhapg  we  would  not  notice  th-^r 
absence.  Prrhnps  this  very  fact  pives 
these    buildings   some   coherence  of 
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style,  which  in  some  future  time  may 
assume  shape  in  the  critio's  mind,  but 

to  us  it  must  mean  only  one  thing, 
anfi  that  is  the  absence  of  taste  as  a 
ciiaructcristic  of  this  epoch — not  good 
taste  or  bad  taste,  or  appreeiaticm  of 
artistic  work  laboriously  achieved  by 
study,  which  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
always  been  a  substitute  for  sensation 
through  the  palate,  just  as  the  modes 
of  logic  were  to  the  scholiast  a  sub* 
Stitiitc  for  thought,  but  taste,  pure 
and  bimple,  that  sense  which  has  in 
modem  times  been  essentially  the 
creative  factor  of  French  art,  the 
sense  which  enables  us  to  degustate  so 
that  we  foci  in  our  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  not  explicitly,  a  pleasure  or 
s  disgust;  the  eapaci^,  in  design,  of 
visualizing  a  passing  idea  and  mark- 
ing its  reaction  on  ourselves  as  pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant.  This  would  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  us,  more  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  in  others, 
but  where,  it  might  be  invidious  to  at- 
tempt to  discover.  The  faculty  of 
taste,  be  it  understood,  is  purely  sub- 
jective and  personal,  but  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  original  work, 
and  only  under  certain  conditions  can 
it  become  general  and  affect  an  epoch 
( super- taste,  in  short)  so  as  to  oon- 
ptitiito  a  style.  These  conditions  are 
various  and  cannot  be  treated  here, 
but  taste  considered  good  in  one  pe- 
riod has  been  thought  Dad  in  another; 
Blondel  attacked  the  taste  shown  by 
the  Gothic  builders,  yet  his  own  ex- 
quisite creations  found  their  way  to 
the  lumber  heap  before  they  had  ex- 
isted for  a  century;  now  his  works 
and  those  of  the  thirteenth  century 
designers  are  treasured  m  our  mu- 
seums side  by  side. 

And  so  we  have  seen  during  the 
year  a  strange  mefnev  of  arehitectural 
and  decorative  forms  arise  in  our 
cities,  inspired,  if  we  may  so  apply 
the  word,  from  the  most  varied  monu- 
ments of  past  history,  inHnonro'^  np- 
parently  Greek,  Roman,  Gothic,  or 
Eighteenth  Century  French  in  their 
form,  but  nearly  always  modem  in 
their  treatment  or  maltreatmmt,  Jt 
is  no  longer  the  pleasant  pla<.'iari -m 
of  ancient  monuments  which,  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  Isst  century, 
frrunplnnted  from  the  countrj*-^3  of 
tlioir  birtli  "Romnnesque  and  Rcnais- 
Bunce  ciiurcheb,  Jbiorentine  and  Vene- 
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tian  palaces,  to  serve  our  rites  relig- 
ious or  financial.  The  fact  ia  that  our 

designers  have  become  far  more  facile 
and  dextrous  in  their  handling  ol 
architectural  problems  than  form&ly, 
and  the  drafinn^  so  much  more  pzae- 
ticcd  in  their  work  that  mere  OOpyilg 
no  longer  facilitates  design. 

Aiclutectural  Education.  —  At  the 
present  moment  it  cannot  he  disputed 
that  the  skill  of  ^imerican  draftsmen 
is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  here  how  it  has  beea 
produced,  for  it  is  of  recent  sTowtb, 
and  befofc  the  beginning  of  tus  cen- 
tury the  most  expert  draftsmen  were 
summoned  from  Kurope  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded  it.  Some  12  years 
ago  a  group  of  young  men,  who  had 
studied  architecture  in  Paris.  hanJe-l 
themselves  together  iiTvler  the  name  of 
the  Society  oi  Beau.\-Arta  Architects, 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  tiie  prin- 
ciples of  their  art  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  ficolo  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  atolier  system  was  started,  and 
in  company  with  it  a  scheme  of  fre- 
quent competitions  in  which  these 
ateliers  might  vie  with  each  other. 
The  plan  took,  and  new  ateliers  were 
formed  in  rapid  succession  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union;  they  sent 
their  drawings  to  New  York,  where 
they  were  judged  by  the  masters  who 
came  on  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
prem  fated  designs  were  published  an 
that  all  cnmprtitnrs  might  srv  them. 
During  the  year  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand students  have  taken  part  in  these 
exercises,  and  of  those  that  have  com- 
pleted the  course,  their  excellence  is 
so  marked  that  no  longer  does  thfl 
master  architect  have  to  send  abroad 
for  highly  eiciUed  assistance.  A  word 
of  tribute  might  here  be  given  to  th<m 
young  men  who,  v.M  for  fame  and  not 
for  pay,  have  consecrated  many  long 
evening  hours  as  atelier  patrons  to 
accomplish  this  very  admirable  result. 
Thi;^  matter  of  the  education  of  draffs- 
men  has,  moreover,  reeoimd  rrtnch  at- 
tention from  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  during  its  anmul 
rnnvrntinn^  thoro  is  now  held  a 
general  meeting  of  members  of  the 
educational  committees  of  all  the 
chapters,  in  order  to  discuss  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  various  parti 
of  tlie  country,  to  offer  suggestions, 
and  to  ask  advice.    These  meetings 
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liATe  stimulated  the  interest  among 

y-ractit  inir  nrrhitocts  for  the  advnncp- 
Bii'iit  uf  their  draftsmen  in  architec- 
tural theory  and  practice. 

For  complete  courses  in  the  train- 
ing of  archit«-t't;^  thcro  nro  architec- 
tural departments  in  ten  universities, 
and  these  departments  have  at  last 
secured  their  independence  from  the 
schools  of  mines  with  which  tl.i  >  have 
in  general  been  connected.  Dunnji^  the 
year  they  have  formeU  an  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture, 
wliich  .should  be  a  stronp  factor  in 
keeping  up  the  standnrd  of  the  study, 
and  they  encourage  emulation  among 
the  atodents  by  intercollegiate  compe- 
titions. The  courses  given  at  these 
universities  seem  excellent,  but  it  ia  a 
fiigniticant  detail  that  teachers  of  de- 
sign are  sought  by  thrnn  from  France, 
and  thouych  the  students  graduate  with 
a  good  foundation  for  beginning  prac- 
tice, nevertheless  the  £oole  des  ^aux 
Arts  In  Paris  seems  the  Meoea  whither 
all  these  young  men  desire  to  go  to 
complete  their  education. 


Amcffcan  Federation  of  Arts.  — Of 

much  moment  not  only  to  the  profes- 
sion, but  to  all  of  those  interested  in 
the  beauty  of  the  national  capital,  is 
the  reorganization  during  the  year  of 
the  American  Fnleration  of  Arts, 
which  the  untinirly  death  of  its 
founder,  Frank  D,  JSlillet,  had  left  dis- 
organized before  he  had  had  the  op- 
portunity  nf  plarinjr  it  on  a  firm  basis. 
This  Federation,  binding  into  one 
body,  as  it  does,  all  the  art  interests 
of  the  eountnr*  hae  now  become  a 
national  art  factor  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. At  a  signal  of  alarm  from  its 
lieadquarters  at  the  Octagon,  the  in- 
fluence of  all  the  art  societies  of  the 
country  can  be  broujriit  to  bear  apainst 
any  philistinical  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington which  might  threaten  to  mar 
the  city's  beauty,  and  this  influence 
may,  let  it  be  hoped,  be  applied  in 
the  near  future  to  awak»»n  the  powers 
that  be  to  a  sense  of  the  vastly  im- 
portent  position  that  art  may  hold  in 
a  country,  not  only  to  civilae,  but  to 
bring  wealth. 


LANDSCAPE  ABCEXTECTXTBE 

JOHir  KOLBET 


Professional  Advance.  —  In  May, 
1013,  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  was  organized.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  this  Society  is  to  in- 
crease the  eihciency  of  the  profession, 
and  its  influence  in  promoting  public 
welfare.  Active  members  must  be 
members  of  the  American  Si^eiety  of 
Landmen po  Architects,  resident  in  New 
England. 

For  the  first  time  In  its  history,  the 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, which  was  organized  in  1800, 
met  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
a  session  being  held  in  Chicago  in 
May. 

The  professional  work  of  the  land- 
scape architect  is  bcin«;  advanced  by 
the  Isrger  use  now  made  of  the  natu* 
ralistic  land  nu)d(d.  Some  considera* 
tion  of  this  subject,  under  the  title  of 
''Landscape  in  Relief,"  showing  the 
advantages  of  representing  land  in 
three  dimensions,  is  given  in  Land- 
scape Arrhitrrturr  for  January.  191,3. 

Landscape  Aichitectuie  for  Women. 
«— An  increasing  number  of  women  are 
entering  the  profesaion  of  landscape 
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architecture.  Cornell  University,  and 
most  of  the  state  universities  that 
have  courses  in  landscape  architec- 
ture, open  their  doors  to  men  and 
women  alike.  The  Lowthorpe  School 
at  Groton,  Mass.,  exclusively  for  worn* 
en,  has  improved  and  extended  Its 
cour^sf^  dnrifiL--  Vav  year. 

Popular  Advance.— The  appreciation 
of  the  place  of  landscape  architecture, 
and  its  contribution  to  the  people  at 
large,  is  becoininj;  better  understood. 
During  the  year  tlio  advance  of  tlia 
profession  in  this  respect  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  annual  meeting  at 
Baltimore  of  the  Amerimn  Civic  As- 
sociation and  by  the  European  sum- 
mer tour  arranged  by  the  same  body. 

Public  Work.  —  Among  the  mora 
important  public  w  il<^  and  drvrlnp- 
ments  of  the  year  ar(  tlie  following: 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Botanic  Garden;  de- 
tailed plans  for  League  Island  Park, 
Philadelphia;  plans  for  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  of 
South  Philadelphia;  plans  for  several 
public  piny  grounds  m  Boston;  city 
park  system  and  civic  center  for  Den- 
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Yer,  Colo.;  park  and  playgrmmd  sys- 
tems for  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark. ;  general  plan  for  Mhool 
groiUlds,  p]ayf];rounds,  waterfront  and 
parks  of  Srlifnoctady,  N.  Y. ;  sites 
for  public  buildings  and  other  changes 
in  downtown  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the 
Arroyo  Seco  Parkway,  Lo«  Angeles, 
Cal.,  the  land  alone  to  cost  about 
$1,100,000;  Willert,  Hennepin,  River- 
side, and  other  parks  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Ime  and  other  river-front  improve- 
ments at  Davenport,  Iowa,  costing 
$300,000;  Cedar  Kiver  improvements 
at  VVaterioo,  Iowa;  South  Shore  Park, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  a  eity  park 
qritem  for  Gary,  Ind.  General  plans 
have  been  designed  for  the  following 
cities  or  towns:  Newport,  R.  I.;  Erie, 
Pa.;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Wal- 

Eole,  ^^a<;.<3.;  and  the  towns  and  dtiee 
I  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Plans  for  Colleges.— Some  especially 
interesting  works  of  landscape  design 
have  been  nndertalcen  during  tbe  year 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  general  plans 
for  Richmond  ColWe,  Va.;  Queen's 
College,  Charlotte,  N.  G.;  Girard  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Bates 
College,  Lewiston,  ^fe.  Under  tlie 
direction  of  Harvard  University,  gen- 
eral plans  and  report  have  been  made, 
providing  for  large  changes  and  im- 
provrmonts  in  Harvard  iSquare  and  in 
tho  siirrmindin^'5*  and  approaches  to 
Harvard  University. 

Ltad  Subdivisions.  ~  The  so-called 
modem  garden  suburb  or  garden  city 
is  not  essentially  unlike  tho  land  sub- 
divisions which  are  constantly  being 
laid  out  by  landscape  architects.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1913,  many  of  these  have 
been  undortnken  or  carrird  nlonf]f  to- 
ward completion.  Typical  examples  are 
tlie  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  New  York, 
an  enterprise  of  the  Sage  Foundation 
Homes  Co.;  Torrance,  a  large  indus- 
trial town  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  the 
Neponset  Garden  Village,  a  copartner- 
ship housing  scheme  at  Walpole,Mass.; 


and  Fairfield,  Ala.  The  economic  as- 
pects of  such  land  developments  have 
reeently  attracted  attention.  Tirospe> 
cial  articles  have  appeared  on  the 
subject:  "Some  Examples  of  the  In- 
fluence of  Public  Parks  in  Increasing 
City  Land  Values*  (Landteape  ArM 
iecture,  July,  1913)  and  "Taxation, 
Housing  and  Town  Planning"  (iMd, 
October,  1913). 

Domestic  Landscape  Architecture.^ 
All  over  the  eountry  landscape  arehi* 
tects  continue  each  year  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  development  of  private 
estates  and  gardens,  large  and  smalL 
A  list  even  of  the  more  important 
private  places  cannot  be  given  here. 
The  principal  books  of  the  year  in 
this  field  are  the  following: 

American  Country  nouses  of  Today, 
1915,  with  a  preface  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram.  (New  York,  Architectural  Book 
Publlsblnx  Co.) 

JCKYLL,  Gertrude,  and  Weaver.  Law- 
rence.— Gardens  for  Small  Country 
Houses.  (London.  Country  Lifc.\  — 
Contains  a  well-arrangrod  collection  of 
Illustrations*  nany  of  thom  new. 

Maw  SON,  Thomas  H.  —  The  Art  aad 
Craft  of  Oarden-Makinff,  4fh  «d. 
(London,  B.  T.  Batsford :  New  York. 
Chns.  Scrlbner's  Sons.)— Contains  col- 
or'd  plates  and  other  lUnatratien^ 
and  plans. 

TARon.  Grace. — OM-fa*hioned  Gardening; 

a  History  and  Recotutruotion,  (Ke« 

York.  McBrlde,  Nast  A  Co.) 
Tair.os,  II.  Inipo. — Garden  Craft  in  Fn- 

rope.     (New  York,  Chas.  Scrlbner's 

Sons.) 

City  Planning.  — The  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  landscape  archi- 
tects during  the  year  is  in  the  work 
of  town  and  eitv  planning.  The  de- 
tails of  the  years  record  in  this  field 
are  covered  in  another  department 
(see  V^II,  Municipal  Government). 
The  "city  planning  study/'  eondueled 
last  winter  and  spring  under  thb  aua* 
pices  of  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning,  brought  together  vain- 
able  ideas  on  the  laying-out  of  a  trad 
of  500  acres  so  as  to  provide  in  the 
best  possible  way  for  the  housing  of 
a  factory  population  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  large  city. 


ARCHiEOLOaY 


OUUBSICAL  ABCSLSOLOQY 

WnuAv  NioKEBSOK  Bates 

The  year  1918  has  not  been  a  pros- 
perous one  for  classical  arehaoiogy, 


chiefly  because  of  the  war 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States. 

Gyrene.— The  Americao  exeavatSool 
at  C^rrene  in  northern  Africa,  brought 
to  an  end  by  th«  TorcO'ItaUaa 
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which  is  well  preserred,  rtill  retains 


one  of  ita  cult  statues,  a  standing 


will  not  be  leramed.    This  territory 

has  now  twrome  part  of  the  Kingdom 

of  Italy,  and  rxeiivations  by  people  nf  Zeus,  almost  complete.    The  templo 
other  nationalities  are  not  permit t<*ii  was  erected  by  Attalus  IF. 
in  Italian  territory.  The  Italian  Gov-  Tiryns.— At  Tiryns  it  was  dIseoT* 

emment  hna,  howcvor,  paid  the  Arch-  !  er«Hl  that  tho  earlier  palace  was  built 


iPolojrical  Institute  of  America  $25,000 
by  WAY  of  compensation. 

Ssxdis. — At  Sardis  good  progress 
was  made  with  the  work,  but  no  im- 
portant buildings  were  discovered. 
Many  interesting  vases  and  gems,  be- 
•ido8  jewelry  and  other  gold  work, 
came  to  light;  also  manT  inscriptions, 
including  a  bili normal  inscription  in 
Lydian  and  Greek.  Near  the  temple 
the  end  of  a  great  road  with  marble 
lions  set  up  beside  it  was  uncovered. 
This  was  probably  the  Sacred  Way. 

In  Greece  little  work  was  done  be- 
cause of  the  war.  The  American 
School  did  not  excavate  at  Corinth, 
but  the  British  School  cleared  out  tlic 
Kamares  Cave  on  Mount  Ida  in  Crete. 

Gortyna.— At  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  the 
Italian  School  at  Athens  has  cleared 
the  west  side  of  the  circular  building, 
or  nr^cum,  upon  the  walls  of  which  is 
the  famous  code  of  laws;  this  was 
made  possible  by  changing  the  course 
of  the  irrigation  ditch.  The  ezeava- 
tion^  proved  that  the  biiildinj?  was  lo- 
cated in  the  marketplace,  and  that 
this  site  had  been  occupied  from  the 
geometric  period  onwara.  In  archaic 
Crrnk  times  a  tholua  was  built,  upon 
which  the  laws  were  inscribed.  These 
stones  were  afterwards  incorporated 
in  the  odeum  built  in  the  first  century 
B.  C.  The  latter  buildin;r  f  '  11  into  ruin 
in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Five  new 
fragments  of  the  kws  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  sratTations,  as  well  as 
other  inscriptions. 

Reports  are  now  aTailable  of  worlc 
done  on  various  sites: 

Epbesus.— It  has  been  found  that 
at  EphesuB  there  were  two  harbor 

gates,  one  with  three  openings,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Aujrii'stus.  and  the 
other  of  two  stories  dating  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  Agora  was  130 
m.  square,  surrounded  by  colonnades 
tvo  c;toTtPs  high  and  with  gates  on  tho 
south  and  west  sides.  Near  the  souiii 
gate  was  a  large  Oorinthlan  temple  of 
Claudius. 

Pergamon, — At  Pergamon  the  pre- 
cincts of  Demeter  and  Hera  were  com- 
pletely cleared.   The  temple  of  Hera, 
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in  the  period  known  as  L?ite  Minoan 
I  or  iX;  and  the  later  palace  in  Late 
Minoan  III.  A  group  of  coarse  stir* 
rup-cups  with  painted  inscriptions  was 
discovered.  One  consisted  of  several 
lines  written  in  a  script  which  differs 
from  the  contemporary  Cretan  script, 
but  is  of  Cretan  derivation. 

In  Italy  the  more  important  dis- 
coveries at  the  various  sites  were  the 
following: 

Cumae.— Below  the  summit  of  tho 

hill  at  Cumne  a  large  temple,  oriented 
from  nortli  to  south,  wns  found.  It 
was  probably  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  A 
short  distance  from  it  were  terraeo 
walh.  ^it  a  lower  level  pre-Hellenio 
lenuiins  were  unearthed. 

OsUa.  —  The  excavations  at  Ostia 
were  continued  and  many  finds  made, 
but  of  no  great  importance.  A  large 
mosaic  wit^  symbolical  rnpresenta- 
tions  of  the  provinces  of  Sicily,  Af- 
rica, Spain,  and  Egypt  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  noteworthy. 

Pompeii.  — At  Pompeii,  in  the  Via 
dell'  AbbondanT^a,  a  shrine  with  a 
painted  frieze  of  the  twelve  cods  was 
cleared,  and  many  inscriptions,  in* 
eluding  election  notices,  two  paint' 
ings,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  an- 
tiquities found.  Outside  the  Porta 
Nolana  the  skeleton  of  a  man  lying 
on  his  back  was  discovered.  His  legs 
were  raised,  and  he  was  graeping  » 
tree. 

Some. — At  Rome  important  discor- 
eries  have  been  made  on  the  Palatine, 

where,  amonp  other  thinps.  twelve  ele- 
vators were  found  below  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero;  in  the  Basilica  /Emilia 
in  the  Forum;  in  the  Forum  of  Nsnrt» 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  else- 
where. 

Sutri.  —  At  Sutri  a  large  bronze 
statuette  of  a  standing  youth  was 
found.    It  has  been  placed  in  the 

Museo  dclTo  Terme. 

Bibliography.  —  G.  W.  Elderkin,  in 
ProhlemM  w  Perielea»  BuUding 
(Princeton  University  Press),  dis- 

cus-sefl  fho  problems  presented  by  the 
Parthenon,  the  Erechtheum,  and  the 
Propylsa.   W.  B.  Dinsmore  has  thre^ 
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important  papers  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Archwology,  discussing  the 
extant  records  of  the  commissions 
which  had  charge  of  the  construction 
of  these  buildinga.  (See  also  Epig- 
raphy, infra*) 

EPIG&APHY 
Walter  Dbnnison 

The  world  of  epigraph ic  science  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  in  the  death,  on 
Feb.  23,  1913,  of  Harry  L.  Wileon,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  con- 
tributed tliG  article  "Kpi:rrnphv"  tn 
the  previous  volumes  of  tlie  Amlkican 
YlAB  Book.  Profeesor  Wilson  pub- 
lished various  nrticlet  ill  the  AmeAcan 
Journal  of  J'hilolony  on  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Johns  llopkins  University 
collection;  he  had  also  nearly  com- 
pleted the  mairaacript  of  a  handbook 
on  Latin  Epigraphy, 

Progress  is  being  made  by  Professor 
Littmann  in  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Lydian  inscriptions  discov- 
ered by  the  Princeton  Uniyereity  Ex- 
pedition in  its  excavation  at  Sardes, 
of  which  mention  was  made  in  an 
earlier  report  {A,  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  756), 
but  as  yet  no  ptiblie  announcement 
has  been  made  that  these  inscriptions 
throw  liglit  iipnn  the  solution  of  the 
£truscan  <iuostion. 

Greek  Inscriptions.— In  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Archtnology  (XVII, 
157  200)  is  the  publication  by  D,  M. 
KobinfJon  of  epigrapliieal  notes  made 
H.  F.  DeCou,  who  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  site  of  Gyrene,  conducted 
by  the  Arch«ological  Institute  of 
America,  met  a  tragic  death  on  March 
11,  1911.  The55o  notes  include  115  new 
inscriptions,  mostly  Greek,  and  nu- 
tnerous  corrections  to  inscriptions  al- 
ready published.  Many  of  the  new 
inpcriptinns  are  unimportant,  contnin- 
ing  only  a  line  or  two;  three  of  these, 
however,  are  metrical  and  one  is  a 
curse-tablet.  W.  Sherwood  Fox  has 
puMishod  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology  (XXXTV.  74-80)  the  text 
with  facsimiles  of  two  Greek  curse- 
tablets,  purchased  in  Athens  and  now 
in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  at  To- 
ronto. In  the  same  volumo  of  the 
Journal  (194-197),  H.  F.  Alien  has 
published  five  Greek  mummy-labels 
Wfw  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
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York.  Four  of  these  are  on  wood  tad 

one  i.s  on  clot^i :  photographic  repro- 
ductions accompany  the  article.  Two 
important  Greek  inscriptions  from 
Sardes,  published  by  W.  M.  Budder 
and  D.  iM.  Robinson,  appear  in  the 
American  Journal  of  ArchCBology 
(XVII,  29-52).  The  first  of  these,  on 
a  cylindrical  pedestal,  contains  22 
lines  of  text  atuL  dates  from  the  first 
century  B.  C. ;  it  summarizes  tlip 
public  distinctions  bestowed  upon  an 
"lollas,  the  son  of  loUas."  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  article  (i5idL, 
:^52-370)  gives  the  texts  of  four  hon- 
orific inscriptions  to  priestes«es  of 
Artemis,  which  date  from  the  first 
and  second  centuries  B.  C.  In  the 
Kinit^  Journal  (XVII,  53-80,  240-205, 
:^71-:i98),  W  B  Dinsmore.  of  the 
American  School  of  Cln«««icai  Studies 
at  Athens,  presents  a  detailed  study 
of  the  buildinfir  accounts  of  the  Parthe- 
non, the  Erechtheum,  and  the  Propy- 
la*a,  and  sunimarizcfi  the  historical 
facts  which  they  yield;  several  new 
frapments  are  identified. 

Latin  Inscriptions. — One  of  the  most 
ambitious  sclioListic  unJertakin^rs  at- 
tempted by  an  American  was  the  Die- 
iionary  of  Latin  Inscriptions  (Thesau- 
rua  Linguae  Latinac  Epigraphieae)  of 
tlie  late  George  N.  Olcott,  of  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Olcott  conceived  the 
plan,  and  put  it  into  execution,  of 
preparinj?  a  dictionary  of  the  extant 
latin  inscriptions,  with  the  source, 
njre.  nnd  place  of  publication  of  rich 
inscription,  and  tlie  meaninfj  of  the 
words.  This  work,  wliieh  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  fascicule  21  (Arn- 
Aser),  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end 
hy  the  death  of  the  author  on  "March 
2,  1912.  Plans  are  being  considered 
for  the  continuance  and  completion  by 
American  scholars  of  this  monumental 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  some  definite 
announcement  of  the  development  of 
such  a  plan  can  be  made  in  the  next 
report. 

Many  American  universities  and  eol- 

lejxes  possess  valuable  and  somewhat 
extensive  collections  of  inscriptions, 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  More  or  less 
full  reports  of  these  have  been  inada 
at  various  times  in  American  jour* 
nals.  Besides  tlir^  publication  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Philology  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  collection, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
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previous  reports,  an  account  by  F.  W. 
Kelsey  appeaftd  in  tlie  Miehigan 
Alumnua  for  May,  1913  (pp.  407- 
414),  of  the  in5<rriptions  in  the  pos8eB>> 
eion  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
They  number  nearly  400.  The  largest 


number  come  from  the  vicinity  of 
Foznioli  in  Italy,  the  ancient  Puteoli ; 
others  are  from  Rome.   Thf^  fdrm  m 

reprospntnttve  collection  and  illustrate 
the  most  important  classes  of  Komaa 
inscriptions. 


unsio 

Abthub  Fabweul 


The  Composers'  World. — The  crea- 
tive nsppct  of  music,  taken,  as  it 
must  be,  lis  an  in'lex  to  the  fruc  in- 
ward musical  character  ui  tlie  time, 
revcalfl  a  condition  of  ideals  so  diver- 
i*ent,  so  unrelated  and  even  antago- 
nistic, as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
complete  confusion.  The  world  of  to- 
day is  without  any  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  the  proper  character 
and  purpose  of  music,  a  condition  un- 
favorable for  the  production  of  great 
worlca,  but  through  the  general  recep- 
tivity and  state  of  expectation,  favor 
able  to  the  inauguration  of  new  de- 
velopments. 

The  broad  general  ideals  of  the 
comparatively  recent  past  have  been 
completely  sliattereil,  and  no  new 
ideals  of  commanding  breadth  have 
arisen  to  take  their  place,  at  least 
within  the  sphere  of  activities  com- 
monly known  as  the  "musical  world." 
The  most  famou^i  composer  of  the 
time  holds  liis  place  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing the  most  colossal  producer  of  sen* 
sations,  and  has  made  no  final  human 
appeal  of  a  nature  to  in-^pire  confi- 
dence iu  his  work  as  an  ideal  for 
the  age.  Distinguished  talent  is  evi- 
dent on  every  hnnd,  and  genius  in  cer- 
tain places,  in  America  as  in  Kurope, 
but  it  is  everywhere  working  at  cross 
purposes,  with  the  result  of  building 
up  an  amazing  technique  of  diverse 
musical  effects  and  colors,  but  with- 
out givinff  out  a  great  message  in 
music.  The  world  of  concert  and 
opera,  to  which  those  observations  ap- 
ply, represents  after  nil  but  an  insig- 
niticant  proportion  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, from  two  to  five  per  cent.,  in 
American  cities.  It  is  perhaps  out- 
side of  this  world  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant musical  development  of  to- 
day is  in  progress — the  movement  to- 
ward making  music  in  its  higher  as- 
pects, in  vrtrToir?  v/ays,  an  uplifting 
force  in  the  life  of  the  whole  people. 


This  movement  finds  its  chief  ezpres* 

sion  and  acl  i^  vement  in  America,  and 
touches  not  only  the  administrative, 
but  the  creative  aspects  of  music,  the 
new  and  broader  purpose  calling  for 
the  wor!:?'  of  a  m-w  kinrl. 

New  Orchestral  Works. — In  the  peri- 
od binoe  \V uglier  s  death,  the  musical 
struggle  has  been  less  for  the  uphold- 
ing  (  f  definite  artistic  ideals  than 
for  the  establishment  of  national 
musical  individuality,  a  condition  now 
reached  by  various  modem  nations, 
though  one  merely  adumbrated  in 
America.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  of  the  year's 
orchestral  novelties  heard  in  America, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  is  one 
through  which  Finland  takes  rank  aa 
a  wculd  power  in  music,  the  fourth 
symphony  of  Jean  Sibelius,  if  indeed 
Ilia  earlier  symphonies  have  not  al- 
ready lifted  this  nation  to  that  rank. 
The  symphony  was  produced  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society  on 
Bfareh  2.  It  is  a  work  of  extraor- 
dinary power  and  individuality,  owing 
I>robably  even  more  to  the  personality 
of  the  composer  than  to  the  striking 
national  medium  through  which  ha 
works.  It  is  a  new  voice  in  music, 
reflecting  nothing  of  Wagner,  Strauss 
or  Debussy. 

Amerieans  have  not  been  behind- 
hand in  respect  to  original  and  pow- 
erful works  during  the  year.  Edgar 
Stillinan  Kelley's  Symphony  in  B 
Minor,  "New  Blngland,"  was  produced 
on  June  3  at  Norfolk  r  nn  it  a  con- 
cert of  the  fnmmis  T.it  hfield  County 
Choral  Union.  The  composer  in  this 
work  has  sought  to  embody  in  it 
"something  of  the  experiences,  ambi- 
tions and  aspirations  of  our  Puritan 
ancestors  "  The  several  moveiVients  of 
the  sympiiony  are  prefaced  by  quota- 
tions fk'om  the  log-book  of  the  Jfay- 
floicer,  W.  A.  Humiston  wrote  of  this 
work: 
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A 8  a  wUole  the  sfmpbony  ig  more 
than  Intereicmg.  It  to  worttaj  of  study, 

Aod  of  more  than  one  b taring.  Mr. 
Kellej  la  not  afflicted  with  ■•m<.<j.  rniiis." 
he  does  not  striye,  by  Btralnlng  after 
DDUSQSi  harmonic  (or  uDbarmonlc)  com- 
bliuitioiit  to  fiottr  ap  a  tack  oC  Ideu. 

At  tlM  mii€  fflftival,  on  Jme  5,  there 

was  produced  the  new  "Kegro  Rhap- 
sody of  Henry  Gilbert,  who  is  strik- 
ing the  lyre  with  a  bolder  band  than 
perhaps  'any  other  American.  Mr. 
Gilbert  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
potentialities  of  tii<"  folk  element  in 
music,  which  he  combines  with  orig- 
inal ideas  of  &barplv  defined  inUi- 
Tidmlity.  Both  of  the  above  worka 
were  conducted  by  their  compo-rrs. 
Anotlier  important  American  <i>ritri- 
bution  to  the  year's  otleringa  was  a 
•et  of  *'6ymphoDie  Variationa"  by 
Arne  Oldberg,  produced  at  the  North 
Shore  Festival  at  Evanston,  III.,  late 
in  May,  and  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser. Mr.  Oldbere's  eonautnmate 
mastery  of  thematic  aevelopmeDt  com- 
bined with  his  high  s^'tt^o  of  beauty 
and  exalted  idealism  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  fotonost  modem 
eompoicrs* 

"Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra"  by  the 
Viennese  futurist,  Arnold  Schiinberg 
were  heard  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phoBj  Oreheatra  on  Oet.*30.  They 
were  greeted  with  homU,  eat-calls  an* 
hisses.  They  appeared  to  a  Chicago 
critic  as  "a  din  and  a  series  of  strident 
discords,"  with  no  attempt  to  present 
any  definite  theme  or  any  eonieeutive 
ideas.  SoTiie  technical  acumen^  how* 
ever,  was  discerned. 

The  mathctnutically  minded  Max 
Reger  was  represented  by  his  new 
"Romantic  Suite"  (op.  125)  and  "Bal- 
let Suite"  (op.  130).  These  works 
were  given  by  the  New  York  riaiiiur- 
tnonic  Soeietyi  on  Feb.  7  and  Noir.  20, 
and  revealed  elements  of  sensuous 
beauty  surprisinp^  in  this  composer. 
Other  new  works  forthcoming  at  the 
Philharmonle  ooncerte  were,  "Bam- 
bonla"  by  S.  Coleridge  Taylor,  on 
Jan.  2,  based  on  a  West  Indian  dance, 
brilliant  in  its  scoring  and  ingenious 
in  rhythm;  "Symphonic  Songs"  by 
Joief  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra, on  Feb.  27,  which  were  re- 
gard as  more  eflfective  in  their  in- 
strumental than  in  their  vocal  part;  a 
'*Symphonie  Scherzo"  on  March  6,  an 
anbitiooa  woric  of  Strauiiiaa  tend- 
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ency  by  Fritz  Stablberg,  which  was 
not  very  cordially  re<^ved;  and  an 
ineofueqnential  *'FettiYal  Prehide*  by 
Richard  Stratttt  on  Nov.  13. 

Further  new  oflferings  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society  were  **A 
Fairy  Tale"  by  Victor  Kolar.  Feb.  16; 
"Thebes"  by  the  tardily  discovered 
Ernest  Fanelli,  Nov.  16;  and  the  **fai> 
statr'  of  tlgar  in  December. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presented  the  following  new  worka  te 
New  York;  **Queen  Mab,"  by  Josef 
Holbrooke.  .Tnn.  11,  with  the  choral 
movement  omitted;  a  symphony  by 
the  Hungarian,  Erwin  lliendYai,  fA 
20:  and  a  "Symphonic  Burlesque"  by 
Josef  Mraczel,  March  22,  which  waa 
regarded  as  a  clever  parody  of  Rich- 
ara  Stransa;  and  the  *^ragedy  ef 
Salome"  by  Florent  Sehmitt^  in  No* 
vember. 

Frederick  Delius'  'Life's  D.anco" 
was  brought  out  by  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra on  Nov.  7,  and  evoked  tiie 
critical  story,  so  familiar  nowadays, 
of  inconsequential  themes  and  high 
sense  of  tone  color  and  orchestral 
teehniqoe.  Ernest  ScheUing's  "Lt- 
^'ende  Symphonique"  was  produced 
with  success  by  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra on  Oct.  30:  and  other  Ameri- 
can woika  of  the  year  were  the  dar> 
ittgly  imaginative  cantata,  '^e  Ci^ 
in  the  Sea,"  by  Arthur  Shepherd, 

fiven  in  Chicago;  the  cantata  "The 
oet  and  the  Dryad,"  by  Cyril  Gra- 
ham; poem  for  baritone  and  orches- 
tra, ^Thc  DeeoUte  City,"  by  MaWl 
Daniels;  "Moth  Dance,"  by  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  the  three  latter 
\^orks  l>eing  produced  at  the  Mae> 
Dowell  Festival  in  August,  the  last 
two  with  notable  success;  "Annabel 
Lee,"  tenor  solo  with  orchestra,  by 
Jamea  P.  Dunn,  at  the  People's  Bym* 
phony  Concert  on  Nov.  9;  and  inci- 
dental music  for  Louis  Parker's  "Jo- 
seph and  His  Brethren,"  Century 
Theater,  New  York,  by  the  writer. 

Among  the  important  orchestral 
works  of  the  year  produced  in  Eu- 
rope, there  have  been  Gustav  Mahler's 
ninth  symphony,  and  Arnold  ScibOs- 
berg's  "Kammersymphonie"  in  Ber> 
lin;  Eugene  d'Albert's  third  piano 
concerto,  and  SchOnberg's  "Gurrelie- 
der"  in  Vienna;  Arthur  Somerviirs 
symphony,  **Thala8sa,"  his  variations 
for  piano  and  orebeBtra,  '^onaaady/ 
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produced  at  the  ThcAtro  det  Champf 

Elys^es  won  biffh  admirfttion.  Franz 

Schroker,  of  Vienna,  won  operatic 
honors  in  Vienna,  Leipsic  and  Frank- 
fort with  his  "Der  feme  Klang"  and 
•'Das  Spiel werke  und  die  Princeeeill,* 
The  Operatic  Situation. — The  year 
of  operatic  history  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  stormy  one.    Early  in  the 

frear  Oscar  Hammerstein  sought  a  re- 
ease  from  his  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  which 
bound  him  not  to  give  opera  in  cer- 
tain of  the  prineipal  eitiee  until  1020. 
He  announced  that  he  wished  to  give 
grand  opera  in  the  Knglish  language, 
this  question  having  been  deeply 
■tirred  hf  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Grand  Opera  in  English,  and 
a  considerable  popular  demand  having 
arisen.  The  Metropolitan  Company 
refused  Mr.  Hammerttein's  request, 
whereupon  he  announced  that  he 
would  establish  the  American  National 
Grand  Opera  Company,  build  a  house, 
compete  with  the  Metropolitan  on  ito 
BHKcs  uuw  eujuiivuiii.  uuTT  own  gTOUuds  and  also  give  opera  in 

turesque,  now  tragic.  The  music  of  -pncrliaVi  TTp  hpann  thp  rormtnipfion 
-Cyrano''  la  onaonbtedly  composed  with   i'"g'isn.    tie  oegan  me  construction 

•  ••■    -   — — — «♦»'  I  of    his    opera    house   at  Lexington 

Avenue  and  Fifty-first  Street,  New 


and  Frederic  Austin's  "Symphony  in 
E,"  in  London. 

Hew  Operas. — ^The  American  oper- 
atic world  experienced  a  new  sensa- 
tion on  March  19,  in  the  production 
of  Modesto  Monaaorgsky'B  opera 
"Boria  Godnnoff*'  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Tlouse  in  New  York.  So  com- 
pletely does  the  composer  let  the  Rus- 
sian people  speaJc  for  themseWes  by 
the  introduction  of  the  folk-music 
clement,  that  it  has  been  said  that 
the  opera  was  "written  by  the  Russian 
people."  Its  success  was  instantane- 
ous. 

There  was  much  interest  in  Walter 
Damrosch's  new  opera  "Cyrano,"  with 
te.xt  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  whieh  was 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan  on  Feb. 
27.  The  critic  of  the  New  Music  Be- 
view  wrote  of  Mr.  Damroscb: 

He  has  written  In  a  well  recognizable 
post-WaCTierlan  style.  ,  .  .His  score  to 
commendable  for  its  coloring.  Its  rten- 

BcsH.  aud  for  the  sure  touch  with  which 
be  has  emphaslzod  and  elucidated  pas- 
sages now  emotional,  now  gay,  now  pIc; 


skill,  with  Terre  and  In  parts  with 
Bpontanoity.  It  cannot  be  called  muuc 
of  Inspiration,  of  originality,  Wt  In  the 
highest  sense,  of  power. 

The  long  expected  "Der  Kosenkava- 
lier"  of  Richard  Strauss,  text  by 
Hu^  von  Hofmannsthal,  was  given 
ito  first  American  performance  at  the 

Metropolitan  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  9,  and 
was  verv  cordially  received,  although 
it  is  thought  doubtful  whether  it  will 
stand  as  a  popular  success. 


,    _  „  —   —  ^ 

York,  and  the  Metropolitan  began  in- 
junction proceedings.  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein defended  himself  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
was  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  that  he  had  been  so 
harassed  by  what  he  called  its  unfair 
competition  with  his  earlier  Manhat- 
tan Opera  Coin])any  that  he  had  not 
— .  been  himself  at  the  time  of  signing  the 

Tli*e  "enrerpri*8'ing  Ch^cago-Philadel- '  contract.    On   Dec.   6   the  Supreme 


phia  Opera  Company  has  produced  in 
New  York  the  novelty  "Kuhreigen" 
by  Wilhelm  Kienzl;  in  Chicago,  Er- 
langer's  "Noel";  and  in  Philadelphia 
"Cliristopher  Columbus"  by  Fran- 
chetti  and  Massenet's  "Don  Qui- 
chotte." 

The  most  important  European 

premtVrrs  have  been  Oustav  Charpen- 
tier's  "Julien,"  a  symbolical  and  alle- 
gorical work,  which  was  produced 
with  somewhat  dnbions  success, 
tiiongh  received  with  much  enthiisi 


Court  of  New  York  granted  the  in- 
junction sought  bv  tM  Metropolitan, 
from  which  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  ap- 
pealed. 

Meanwhile  a  venture  of  grand  opera 
at  popular  prices,  and  in  part  in  Eng- 
lish, had  been  proposed,  this  ^ter- 

prise  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
City  Club.  Desirable  as  such  an  en- 
terprise was  in  any  event,  its  friend- 
ly arrangement  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company,  by  which  the 
latter  was  to  lend  it«  costumes  and 


n«*Tn.  at  the  Opera  Cominue  in  Paris  ;  scenery,  and  the  connection  of  cer Urn 


on  June  2;  and  Massenet's  pos 
thumons  'TannrgeP*  after  Rabelais, 

which  was  extremely  well  received  at 


prominent  persons  with  both  com- 
panies, led  to  the  general  supposition 
that  the  new  venture  was  the  answer 


the  Theatre  Lyriqup  de  la  Galt^  on  j  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  to  the 
April  26.   Gabriel  Faure's  "Penelope" !  gauntlet  flung  down  by  Hamnwjrsteill. 
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This  new  vontiirr>,  iinf^pr  the  name  of 
the  Century  Opera  Company,  lH*':7an 
its  season  at  the  Century  Tlieater  on 
Sept  15,  with  "Alda."  Eaeh  opera 
was  to  be  given  the  first  night  in  its 
original  tongue,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week  in  English.  '*La  Gion- 
eondft/'  "Lee  Contee  dHoffmann," 
••Lohengrin,"  "The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna," ••Miidame  Butterlly,"  '-Tusca," 
and  "Lucia,"  were  given  in  this  man- 
ner to  fairly  large  audiences,  and  with 
financial  sucoeas.  About  the  first  of 
Novctnber  the  one  night  of  opera  in 
the  oriijinal  tongtic  was  abandoned, 
all  pcrfurmances  thereafter  being  in 
Shnglieh.  Thus  a  signal  victory  was 
chronicU'd  for  the  h  aders  of  the  long 
and  hard-fought  "opera  in  English" 
cause. 

HammerBtein's  intended  opening  on 
Nov.  24  waa  meanwliile  postponed  to 
January,  1914,  because  of  (hdays  in 
tiie  erection  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  aanouBeed  that  Mr.  Hammeretein 
would  give  opera  only  in  English  at 
popular  prices  diirin*?  his  first  Bea- 
ton, deferring  until  another  year  the 
production  (rf  opera  in  French  and 
Italian. 

Th'»  Pn ris  Opera  witnessed  thn  res- 
ignation of  Director  Brousson  in  Sep- 
t^^mber  and  the  installation  of  Jacques 
Rouchee.  This  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  conductor,  Andre  ^Skssap^rr,  and 
flic  ny'.pf)!iittni'nt  of  Cainile  Ciu'villard 
of  the  Laxnuureux  Concerts.  Another 
resignation  of  the  year  was  that  of 
Andreas  Dippel  from  tho  directorship 
of  the  Chicapo-Philadelphia  Opera 
Company,  in  whose  place  Cleofonte 
Campanini,  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany, was  appointed. 

Good  Music  for  the-  People  — The 
year  has  been  rich  in  manifestations 
of  the  great  American  mnsical  move- 
ment  of  the  time,  the  extaiding  of 
the  sphere  of  good  niusic  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  These  manifestations 
take  three  general  forms,  the  festival, 
municipal  concerts,  and  symphonic 
concerts  on  a  popular  basis;  and  also, 
more  recently,  the  "pn|Tcant,"  allied 
to  these.  Tlie  day  of  the  preeminence 
of  tho  stereotyped  "muaie  festival"  is 
over.  It  is  tlie  festival  w^th  individ- 
uality and  local  appropriateness  that 
has  now  come  to  tlie  front.  In  the 
foremost  rank  of  these  Is  the  ••Mid- 
■nmmer  High  Jlnhs"  of  the  8a&  Fran- 


Cisco  Bohemian  Club.  In  1913  at  its 
famous  "grove"  was  prodnreri,  on  Aug. 
9,  "The  Fall  of  Ug,"  text  by  Ruius 
Steele  and  mnsie  hy  Herman  Perlet 
The  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union 
held  its  Norfolk  (Conn.)  F«'stival  on 
Jime  3-5.  This  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  channels  of  Americsn 
creative  musical  progress,  as  is  also 
the  MacDowell  Memorial  Association, 
which  held  its  annual  MacDowell  Fes- 
tival at  Peterboro,  N.  II.,  in  the  week 
of  Aug.  17.  The  famous  Bach  Fet- 
tival  at  the  Moravian  settlement  of 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  took  place  May  30 
and  31.  The  "Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew"  and  "B  Minor  Mass" 
were  given,  Tlie  Xorth  Shore  Festi- 
val at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111.,  has  become  an  impor- 
tant institution  under  Dean  Lutlnn^ 
management,  and  took  place  on  Mav 
20-31.  Tho  International  Eisteddfod 
took  place  in  Pittsburgh  the  first  wedc 
of  July. 

The  Summer  municipal  concerts  in 

Xew  York  citv  >v}iifdi,  as  in  tVio  three 
years  past,  were  under  tho  supervi- 
sion of  the  writer,  mark  the  fourth 
and  last  year  of  the  administration 
which  has  produced  such  revolution- 
ary and  surprising  results.  The 
year's  appropriations  were  ?^3U,500  to 
the  Department  of  Parks  and  $35,000 
to  tlie  Department  of  Dt)cks.  Tlie 
central  feature  of  the  system  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  symphony  orches- 
tra in  Central  Parlt»  where  irotn  tea 
to  twenty  t^ion^nnd  people  daily  lis- 
tened to  the  masterworks  of  Beetho- 
ven, Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  and  all 
the  greatest  composers.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  some 
other  cities  have  already  done,  dur- 
ing the  year  supplanted  band  by  or- 
chestra for  municipal  concerts.  la 
Los  Angeles,  the  People's  Orchestra, 
with  prteoq  from  50  cents  down,  is 
threatening  tlie  existence  of  the  r^u- 
lar  symphony  orchestra,  a  condition 
which  is  arising  in  various  other  cities 
as  well.  In  St.  Paul  and  St.  L  urs, 
the  regular  symphony  orchestras  give 
also  a  series  of  "popular"  concerts. 
Des  Moines  gives  "community  eon- 
certs"  at  10  cents,  nn  l  Sjirin2:field, 
Mass.,  gives  free  sympiinuy  conrf»rt<? 
by  a  municipal  orclie.stia  m  the  munic- 
ipal auditorium,  supporting  them  by 
subscriptions  from  ciuieiis. 
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The  pageant  morement  during  tlie 
Tear  reached  momentous  proportions 
in  America,  some  25  important  pag- 
eants, cliielly  of  local  historical  im- 
port, having  been  given  in  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
pAffeants  of  Meriden,  N.  H.,  in  June, 
and  Darien,  Conn.,  in  September,  books 
by  William  Chauncy  Langdon,  and 
musio  by  the  \%-riter,  a  detiiiite  art 
form  was  developed  which  might 
properly  be  called  "community  music 
drama." 

Pffie  Competitions.— The  National 

Federation  of  Musical  Clubs,  in  con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  the  Spring,  of- 
fered a  prize  of  $10,000,  contributed 
by  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  for  a  grand 
opera  by  an  American,  to  be  produced 
in  1915  in  the  California  city  at  the 
ninth  biennial  of  the  Federation.  The 
direetora  of  the  Chicago  Qrand  Opera 
Company  offered  a  prize  of  $5,000 
for  a  grand  opera  by  an  American, 
to  be  presented  in  the  season  of  1914- 
1915. 

Aitists.— The  following  are  among 

the  more  important  Fnropcan  artists 
who  have  been  heard  in  concert  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year: 
Mme.  Sembrieh,  Mme.  Meiba,  Edmond 
Cltoent,  Ludwig  Hess,  Julia  Culp, 
Elena  Oerhart,  Clara  Butt  and  Lina 
Cavalieri,  singers;  Paderewski,  Lhe- 
Tinne,  Baner,  Seharwenka  and  Kath- 
erine  Gk>odson,  pianists;  and  Ysaye, 
Kreisler,  Kubelik,  ?^lman,  Zimbalist 
and  Kocian,  violinists. 
The  year  1918  has  marked  the  oen- 


|tenanr  of  the  birth  of  Wagner  and 

Verdi,  and  the  celebration  of  both 

these  composers  has  been  world  wide. 
Important  deaths  of  the  year  are 
Franeis  Korbay,  the  Hungarian  com* 
poser,  Mareh  9;  YeUx  Draescke,  Ger- 
man composer,  Feb.  26;  David  Pop- 
per, 'cellist,  Aug.  7;  and  Mme.  Ma- 
th ilde  Marches!,  the  celebrated  teacher 
of  singing,  Nov.  18. 

Expenditure  for  Music.  —  John  C. 
Freund,  the  editor  of  Musical  Amer- 
ica, in  addresses  at  the  Music  Teach- 


ers' Assoeiatioii  of  Philadelphia,  and 

at  Saratoga,  before  the  New  York 
State  Music  Teachers*  Association, 
brought  forth  figures  concerning  the 
national  ezpenditore  for  mnsie  whieh 

have  startled  the  country,  the  an- 
nual total  being  about  $600,000,000. 
Mr.  Freund's  tabulation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Opera . . . . 
Concert*, 

dubs 
Church 


ociuifto,* '  dboira'  and 


Thetttre,  vaudevitle  and  movie 

orrhcstraa  

Brass  and  military  bands  

Teachers,  Cfin^^iTvatories.aehooto. 

Studcots'  expeuaes  abroad ....... 

Convcntfama  and  feetivals  

Pianoa  

Muaio  rolls  

OrganB,  church  and  reed  

Mu-'ical  merchandise,  violins,  in- 
struments   

Hbt  t't  music  and  books  

Talking  iii.Hf'hinrs and  records. ... 

Artists  records  and  royalties. . . . 

Musical  pepm,  erities,  mltais.. . 


S8.000.000 

25,000.000 

40,000,000 

2.'>.000.000 
30.000.000 

2ao.ooo.ooo 

7..>()0.()00 

2..'><H).(MII) 

135,000.000 
5.(XX).000 
10,000,000 

0.500.000 

10,500,000 
60.n()().(KK) 
2.000.U00 
8.«XMXNI 


MONTBOSB  J.  MoSBi 


There  have  been  no  remarkable 
changes  in  the  theatrieal  sitoation  for 

the  year  1913,  The  movinc^  picture 
still  monopolizes  the  interest  of  man- 
agers, and  there  is  scarcely  a  theatri- 
eal firm  of  any  position  not  affiliated 
in  some  way  with  a  moving  picture 
organization.  Daniel  Frohman  de- 
votes a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the 
preparation  of  films,  and  on  the  bill- 
boards we  are  given  to  understand 
that  he  presents  Madame  Bernhardt 
in  "Queen  Elizabeth/'  James  K. 
Haclcett  in  '*The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
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and  Mrs.  Fiske  in  'Teas  of  the  D'Urbe- 
villes."   Augustus  Thomas  went  to 

Cuba  with  a  "Soldiers  of  Fortune" 
company  for  the  express  purpose  of 
finding  local  color  for  the  camera. 
"Arizona"  is  now  on  the  moving-pio- 
ture  circuit,  while  "In  !^^^77o^^a"  is 
in  preparation.  These  are  typical  ex- 
amples of  what  is  going  on  in  all 
directions.  Onr  best  theatres,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  are  given  over  to  mov- 
ing-picture exhihitions.  "Quo  Vadis" 
and  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  have 
had  long  and  popular  runs.  Under 
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the  auspices  of  the  British  Antarctic  |  drama.  E.  M.  Holland,  the  son  of  s 
Expedition,  there  waa  placed  upon  ex-  distlngnisbed  eomcdian,  was  himself 

hibition  the  animated  picture  record  an  example  of  the  stock  actor  of  eom> 
of  '''riip  Undying  Story  of  Captain  ,  nianding  address.  The  most  note- 
bcoti,  and  Animal  Life  in  the  Antarc- 1  worthy  book  published  during  the  year 
tic,"  a  human  document  aa  thrilling  i  bearing  upon  the  American  drama 
in  its  intimate  details  of  the  explor-  was  Wir" 
cr'?  difTiculties  as  it  was  a  valuable 
historical  record  of  a  terrible  tragedy. 
These  pictures  of  the  polar  expedition 
were  taken  by  the  oliicial  photogra- 
pher of  the  Scott  party,  aiul  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  moving  picture  as  a 
recorder  of  world  events.  The  scenes 
were  remarkable. 

It  has  been  a  noteworthy  year  for 
the  interference  of  the  police,  a  jury 
being  called  upon  to  render  judgment .  had  an  untimely  end.    There  must  be 
upon  "The  Lure"  and  *'The  Fight."  some  Inherent  economic  cause  lor 


\\  as  William  Winter's  The  Wallet  of 
Time,  comprising  personal  remtnis- 
censes  and  intimate  criticism  of  the 
stage  during  over  half  a  century, 
a  period  measuring  bis  active  woric 
as  critic  on  various  papers  in  Nev 
York. 

At  close  of  the  year  it  is  significant 
to  notice  that  some  of  the  beat  aod 

most  popular  plays  sent  upon  the 
road  hv  ihe  theatrical  mannsr^rs  baTe 


Tne  Stage  Society  of  New  York,  anx- 
ious to  give  special  plays  on  Sunday 
evening,  that  being  the  only^  time 
when  prominent  actors  are  free  to 
offer  their  services,  were  stopped  by 
the  police  ns  violators  of  the  Sunday 
law,  and  now  they  are  forced  to  dis- 
guise their  ambitious  attempts  under 
the  name  of  "dress  rehearsal,"  and 
the  audience  is  nskcd  to  slip  into  the 
theatre  by  way  of  the  stsu/c  entrance. 
Afraid  ol  the  indiscriminate  hand  of 
the  law,  Richard  Bennett,  anxious  to 
present  Brieux's  vital  thesis  drama, 
''Damaged  Goods,"  soiir^lit  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Medical  Uvview  of  Re- 
vieusBf  under  whose  auspices  the  first 
performances  were  given;  no  tickets 
were  on  public  sale  at  first,  but  those 
who  became  members  of  the  Sociologi- 
cal Fund  of  the  Medical  iSeWetp  of 
Reviews  were  entitled  to  a  seat,  the 
menibrrship  costinij  the  game  amount 
as  a  tlieatre  ticket.  This  beating 
about  the  bush  for  freedom  to  estal^ 
lish  a  theatre  of  ideas  is  something 
to  challenrrr  serious  consideration. 

NothinLj  of  any  larfjp  distinction 
has  been  done  by  the  American 
dramatist,  thoufrh  it  is  well  to  re- 
cord that  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  T.f^ttcr^  at  their  Chicapo 
meeting  in  tlie  Fall  bestowed  a  medal 
unon  Au^stus  Thomas  for  diatin- 
puished  life  service  in  the  cause  of 
drama.  Donth  has  removed  two  men 
w^ho  represent  in  their  persons  two 
distinct  traditions.  Doufrlas  Taylor 
was  the  President  of  the  Dunlap  Soci- 
ety, an  ortranizntion  that  published  a 
number  of  valuable  brochures  on  the 


this;  the  high  cost  of  living  may  be 

one  reason:  the  cheapness  and  cm?* 
of  the  moving  picture  may  be  an- 
other, the  varTetv  of  the  moving-pic- 
ture films  and  their  closeness  to  news- 
paper interest  detract incj  from  th# 
artistic  appeal  of  the  theatre.  Hut  it 
is  the  impression  of  many  tliat  this 
slump  in  the  theatrical  market  oa 
tho  road  as  well  as  in  the  lar-ze  cititi 
where  a  company  is  perniaTiont  for 
some  weeks,  is  due  to  the  dilfusencs» 
of  theatrical  activity.  The  theatxt 
manager  iis  so  interested  in  the  by* 
products  of  his  enterprise,  is  so  ccn- 
cerned  about  the  market  whereis 
there  is  unwise  competition,  tiiat  ki 
has  censed  to  concern  himsolf  wiA 
the  actual  producing  of  his  oTrn  plays. 
By  his  interest  in  the  moving-picturs 
business,  the  manager  is  slowly  kiHisg 
the  goose  which  should  be  laying  hns 
Pfoldon  ejTjr^. 

Eugene  Walter's  "Fine  Feathers' 
well  played  in  its  chief  rOlea  by  Rob- 
ert Edeson  and  Wilton  Lnckaye.  wu 
8UCCC'=?<?fnllr  received,  despite  thf  jrnic 
ending  where  the  hero,  niinrd  by  h* 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  croiri 
commits  suicide.  The  workmanship  • 
was  not  a^  close  a«  in  "The  Easifst 
Way,"  but  the  sincerity  of  ita  purptta' 
was  just  as  marked. 

**A  Good  Little  Devil/*  adapted  If 
Austin  Strong  from  a  fairy  play  I? 
I^osemonde  Gerard  and  Man  rice  R^^' 
tand,  was  Mr.  Belasco'a  contributUs 
to  the  cycle  of  fantastical  productkis 
seen  in  New  York  during  the  ewif 
part  of  the  yenr.  The  little  b  v  "  ^ 
too  idealized  to  be  deviiiah,  but  Mr» 
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MacMiche,  his  aunt,  as  personated  by 
William  Norris,  was  the  epitome  of 
ill  humor  and  villainy.  This  play  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  movint^  pictures. 

Fredericic  Lonsdale's  The  Woman 
of  It"  was  the  eonventional  drama  of 
unhappy  domesticity,  with  both  hus- 
band and  wife  loving  each  other  all 
the  time.  The  atmosphere  was  thor- 
oughly English.  "The  Spy/'  adapted 
by  Peter  Le  Marehant  from  Henry 
Kistemaockrr?^'  "La  Flair Vk^c"  was  the 
not  too  oriu:nia1  niixture  of  love, 
jealousy,  aud  murder.  Its  interest 
turned  upon  an  appeal  to  French  pa- 
triotism which  totally  missed  nre 
with  an  American  audience.  The 
heroine,  Monica  Felt,  whose  husband 
was  under  trial,  was  adequately 
played  by  Edith  Wynne  Matthison. 
The  play  had  a  forced  run. 

William  Collier  appeared  in  his 
own  play,  **Never  Say  Die,"  a  humor- 
ous conception  with  the  farce  element 
enipha=;i7f^d.  The  hero,  rich  and 
scheihilcd  to  die  at  a  certain  time  by 
expert  physicians,  marries  the  sweet- 
heart of  a  poor  friend,  so  that  at  his 
demise  he  can  turn  over  tlie  bulk  of 
his  fortune  to  his  widow  who  can 
then  marry  her  ori"inui  love.  But 
after  the  ceremony,  »te  ordains  that 
the  doomed  man  recover,  thwarting 
the  physicians  and  makin^j  of  him  a 
poor  keeper  of  a  charitable  bargain. 

The  most  refreshing  play  of  fact 
and  fancy  seen  for  many  years  was 
Eleanor  Gates*  "The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl,"  based  upon  her  story  of  the 
«ame  name.  The  pathetic  career  of  a 
neglected  child  of  rich  parents  is  re- 
corded with  plenty  social  entire 
in  the  dialogue;  the  fancy  element 
creeps  in  during  the  delirium  of  the 
poor  little  rich  girl  who  falls  ill  and 
goes  through  adventures  v  hich  partly 
reveal  her  own  live  inin<j:ination. 
Throughout  one  is  made  to  feel  the 
anxious  presence  at  her  hedside  of 
mother,  father,  and  doctor. 

The  Irish  Players  ajrain  visited  New 
York  with  their  national  repertoire, 
•nd  presented  for  the  first  iime  St. 
John  Q.  Ervine's  "The  Magnanimous 
I^over"  and  Lennex  Robinson's  "Pa- 
triots." This  movement  continues  to 
prosper,  and  its  history  has  be^  ex- 
cellently recorded  by  Lady  Gregory 
in  her  latest  volume  entitled  Our 
Jriah  Theatre,   Prof.  Cornelius  Wey* 


gandt  has  also  written  a  critical  gur* 
vey  of  Irish  Ptoys  and  Play  wrights, 

Edward  Sheldon's  "Romance"  met 
with  popular  success  and  furnished 
an  agreeable  vehicle  for  Dorris  Keane, 
who  assumed  the  rOle  of  an  Italian 
opera  singer  in  New  York  during  the 
sixties  of  the  Inst  century.  The  play 
showed  the  inlluence  of  "Milestones." 
for  iu  a  prologue,  an  old  Bisiiop  tells 
to  his  recalcitrant  grandson  the  story 
of  his  early  life,  thu^  going  backwards 
two  generation??.  Mr.  Sheldon  failed 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  old  New  York, 
however,  and  his  story  degenerated 
into  melodrama. 

John  Emerson  was  featured  in  his 
own  i)lay,  "The  Conspiracy,"  wherein 
a  quaint  old  writer  of  stories  fbr  sen- 
sational  fireside  papers  fathom.s  a 
murder  plot  which  involves  the  lilack 
Hand.  The  piece  was  marked  by  a 
certain  narrative  ingenuity  and  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  its  audience. 

New  York  now  boasts  of  an  organi- 
zation of  Princess  Plaver.s  whose 
avowed  purpose  is  to  pursue  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Grand  Ouignel  of  Paris. 
Only  one  act  plays  are  given,  and 
these  are  selected  with  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  startling  the  observer.  The 
initial  programme,  under  the  director- 
ship of  Holbrook  Blinn,  continued  a 
wonderfully  horrible  study  of  bubonic 
symptoms  in  India;  the  piece  was 
called  '*Fear"  and  was  by  H.  R.  Lener- 
mand  and  Jean  d'Auguzan.  The 
same  programme  oflfered  Edward  El- 
lis's "Any  Night,"  a  brutal  "white 
slave"  study,  wherein  a  father  finds 
his  daughter  in  a  house  of  ill  fame, 
and  together  they  burn  to  death 
during  a  fire.  The  realism  of  the 
little  piece  resulted  in  broad  dis- 
cussion. 

An  interesting  venture  wn-  that 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Drama  of 
the  MacDowell  Club  when  they  pre- 
sented for  one  matinee  two  of  August 
Strindberg*s  one-act  plays,  "The 
Stronger"  and  "Pariah."  These  were 
introduced  by  Edwin  Bjdrkman's  re- 
marks  concerning  SMndberg's  posi> 
tion  in  the  drama.  Much  of  the  sub- 
tlety and  fine  sarcasm  of  tliese  plays 
failed  to  have  effect,  even  though  some 
excellent  work  was  done  by  Hedwig 
Reicher,  Walter  Hampden  and  Frank 
Reicher.  Tlie  efforts  of  the  St  itr  So- 
ciety  of  New  York  are  distinctive. 
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Thai  far,  during  tTie  year  1913,  tlieT 

have  produced  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan, 
John  Masetield's  darksome  and  poig- 
nant drama,  with  Constance  Collier 
u  V^n»  Their  next  ambitious  at- 
tempt was  Arnold  Bennrtt'^  "The 
Honeymoon."  in  which  Laura  Hope 
Crews,  Prank  Keicher  and  Mrs.  Le- 
Uoyiie  appeared.  Their  latest  bill 
consisted  of  Joseph  Modill  Pattorson^a 
"By- Products,"  in  which  Laurette  Tay- 
lor phiyed  the  part  of  a  ligbt-miuded 
ehop  girl  who  nas  the  /oie  de  vivre 
amidst  sordid  tenement  conditions. 
Arthur  Schnitzler*s  "(  niintf  ?!?  Mizzi," 
well  translated  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  ezoellently  interpreted  by 
Chrjratal  Heme  in  the  title  role. 

One  of  the  most  eflfective  pageant 
plays  seen  in  years  was  Louis  N. 
Farker*s  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren," 
with  Brandon  Tynan  as  Joseph,  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  and  Pauline 


musical    panorama.   Fields  wiflMNil 

Weber  is  a  curious  anachronism. 

"Believe  Me,  Xantippe"  is  a  farce 
written  by  Frederick  Ballard,  a  Har- 
vard man  who  studied  the  d]^mla  un- 
der Professor  Baker.  A  young  man 
bon^'ts  that,  accused  of  forgery,  be 
could  escape  the  clutches  of  the  police 
for  one  year,  ^lis  het  ia  taken  np 
by  i  friend,  and  after  devious  adven* 
tures,  the  hero  is  caught  out  West, 
det^ted  by  the  piece  of  slang  used 
continually  in  the  young  nuurs  con- 
versation. This  slang  forma  the  title 
of  the  piny.  John  Barrymore  wa« 
amusing,  but  the  play,  excellent  in  the 
firei  two  aete,  degenerated  into  noiie. 

Mark  E.  Swan's  "Her  Own  Hon^* 
was  unusual  in  theme.  It  pro- 
pounded the  domestic  problem  of  a 
wife's  money  which  she  has  laved  and 
of  a  husband's  need  of  it.  ^Hie  ques- 
tion implied  is  this:  Does  a  man 
Frederick  as  the  Egyptian  courtesan,  j  feel  obligated  to  return  a  debt  if  i\m 


Z  u  i  c  ik  a  .  Not  since  the  days  of 
Wright  Lorimer's  **The  Shepherd 
Kitilt"  has  Bihlinl  rJirrnity  been  BO 
well  represented  on  tlie  «tage. 

The  present  generation  of  theatre- 
|oer8  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
judge  one  of  the  great  old  plays  of  a 
time  now  gone,  with  the  star  revival 
of  Lester  Wallack'A  "Rosedale," 
Charles  Chenj  appearing  in  tiie  of^ 

2 noted  role  of  EUwti  Grey,  Among 
he  other  Spring  revivals  may  be 
noted  an  excellent  performance  of  Au- 
ffustua  Thomas's  "Arisona"  which  has 
Tost  none  of  its  native  atmosphere  and 
which  \rns  pMrticularly  marked  by  the 
beautiful  performance  of  Vincent  Ser- 
rano in  his  original  part  of  the 
vaqnere.  Pinero's  excellent  Court 
comedy  "The  Amazons"  wa^  likewise 
produced  as  a  vehicle  for  Billie  Burke, 
but  ia  an  elTort  to  e.\ploit  that  actress, 
the  piece  was  subdued  In  some  of  its 
brilliant  part?. 

This  closes  the  record  of  the  meri- 
torious productions  of  the  theatrical 
season  of  1912-13.  Carl  Boesslerls 
"Five  Frankforters,"  based  upon  an 
epiwde  in  the  Rothschild  family  life, 
was  carried  over  into  the  next  season 
because  of  its  popular  appeal.  The 
beginning  of  the  next  season,  1913-14, 
was  ushered  in  with  Lew  Fields  in 
"All  Aboard";  though  he  gave  a  flash 
of  eharncterlsatlon  In  the  old  sailor 
who  dmm  wM  trufpirct  Ib  this 


debtor  is  his  wife?  The  problem  re- 
Bulta  In  estrangement  and  a  senti* 

mnntal  rofnrn  of  thr-  husband.  Thi 
writing  in  this  play  ia  above  the  aver- 
age. 

After  many  years,  John  Drew  re* 

turned  to  Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  reminiscent  of  th? 
Daly  days.  His  reading  of  blank 
verse  was  satisfactory,  but  the  pie- 
duction  failed  to  catch  the  note  of 
irony  and  banter  which  should  domi- 
nate the  comedy.  In  consequence  Air. 
Drew  found  bmiself  oompefled  to  re- 
turn to  drawing-room  atmosphere  and 
revived  Haddon  ChamlM-r^'s  "The 
Tyranny  of  Tears,"  with  its  wit,  its 
human  understanding  and  its  clever 
character  drawing.  Mr.  Drew  ap- 
peared also  in  J.  M.  Barriers  one  act 
play  "The  Will,"  which,  laid  in  a 
lawyer's  olTice  during  the  reigns  of 
Victoria,  Edward  YII  and  Qec^ge  V, 
reveals  the  attitude  of  a  man  toward 
the  framing  of  his  will  from  his  clerk- 
ship days  to  those  of  his  baronetcy. 
The  writing  in  this  has  literary  valn^ 
and  in  a  short  space  Barrie  haa  ete* 
ated  an  atmosphere  socially  signifi* 
cant. 

David  Belaseo»  In  view  of  the  es- 
nouncement  of  Arnold  Bennett's 
dramatization  of  "Buried  Alive,* 
rushed  on  his  production  of  '"The  Tem- 
peramental Journey »"  drawn  by  Les 
Dltriobfttlii  item  %  Fnu6k  oomedfi 
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"Pour  Vim  BmrtWB,**  Tlie  similar- 
ity of  motive  between  this  pUy  and 

Bennett's  novel  challenged  criticism. 
When  "'The  Great  Adventure"  was 
finally  given,  it  waa  found  that  the 
ecatral  idea  of  the  two  oomedica  wm 
the  same:  an  artist  presumably  dead 
return?  to  witness  the  turmoil  over 
bis  own  funeral.  Apart  from  that 
the  limilarity  oeaees.  'The  Temper- 
mmental  Journey,"  due  to  the  excellent 
acting  of  Mr.  Ditriehstein,  was  amtis- 
ing,  but  degenerated  into  second-rate 
farce.  "The  Great  Adventure," 
wrongly  cast  with  Janet  Beacher  and 
Lyn  ITanling  in  tho  chief  roles, 
\v*rt^  rnnsistent  comedy  tiiroughout, 
quutut  m  spirit  and  unerring  in  char- 
acter understanding. 

George  Scarborouj^'li's  "The  Lure" 
and  Bayard  Veiller's  "Tiie  Fi-ht"  vied 
with  each  other  for  sensation  and 
they  both  came  under  public  surveil- 
lance with  the  result  that  "The  Lure" 
had  certain  indecencies  omittcfl,  while 
**The  Fight"  abandoned  an  entire  re- 
pulsive act.   Sairborough's  play  was 
poor  and  brutally  sensationaL  Its  one 
distinct  ohit'ot  was  to  make  profit  out 
of  the  "wliite  slave"  discussion.  "The 
Fightt"  however,  was  fraught  with 
seriousness,  narrating  the  experiences 
of  a  woman  who  enters  politics  for 
the  betterment  of  her  city,  with  "white 
slavery''  as  a  dominant  issue.  This 
subject  has  been  worn  threadbare, 
George  Broadliurst  '1  alinj;  witli  it  in 
his    drama,    "To-day,"'    and  Uacliel 
Crothers  giving  serious  and  ovcr-zeal- 
ous  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the 
fallen  girl  in  "Ourselves,"  wliich  had 
a    short    career.    I'uul  Armstronf^'a 
*'The  Escape,"  deemed  to  a  brief  ex- 
istence, dealt  in  sensational  fashion 
with  the  theme  of  the  shop  girl  and 
f!u'  inevitable  temptation  resulting  in 
wnnt  Walter  describes  as  the  "easiest 
way."  Kot  content  with  this  hack- 
ji<»yed  topic,  Mr.  Armstrong  brought 
into         Ftory  tlie  consumptive  and 
the  congenital  criminal  as  topics  for 
consideration,  and  a  doctor  performs 
tniracles  which  point  a  way  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  Mr.  Armstrong's  so- 
cial ethics. 

Unable  to  find  a  suitable  play  for 
David  Warfield»  that  artist  appeared 
in  a  revival  of  "Tl>e  Auctioneer,"  by 
Charles  Klein.  This  piece  compet<Hl 
for  favor  with  Montague  Glass's  "Put 
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ash  and  Perlmutter,"  based  on  a  pop- 
ular series  of  stories  published  m  a 

weekly  paper.  Most  of  the  humor  is 
(irpTuient  upon  the  foibles  and  ely  acta 
ot  two  Hebrew  dealers  in  suits  and 
eloalLS. 

Large  audiences  have  patronized  Sir 

Johnston  Forbes  Robertson  in  reper- 
toire on  a  farewell  American  tour. 
He  is  assisted  bv  his  wife,  whose  most 

agreeable  role  has  been  Cleopatra  in 

Shaw'c!  "Cx'sar  and  Cleopatra,"  an 
historical  study  full  of  zest  and  wit 
and  truth.  The  repertoire  comprised 
"Mice  and  Men."  "Hamlet,"  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Hack," 
"The  Light  that  Failed,"  "The  Sacra- 
ment of  Judas,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  the  Shaw  play,  and  "Othel- 
lo." Another  English  actor  to  visit 
America  with  a  repertory  of  plays 
most  of  which  have  already  been  seen 
was  Cyril  Maude,  supported  by  his 
daughter  as  leading  woman.  The 
company  is  only  fair,  while  the  scen- 
ery is  deplorably  lackius  in  solidity 
and  in  decorativeness.  Mr.  Maude 
opened  with  Marshall's  "The  Second 
in  Command."  already  out  of  dnte  in 
its  construction,  but  none  the  less  am- 
ple in  spirit  to  allow  the  English 
actor  to  mipress  us  wif^i  liis  ability 
to  convey  across  the  footlights  a  cer- 
tain charm  and  joviality  that  was 
attractive.  His  appearance  in 
"Beauty  and  the  liarpe,"  the  com- 
bined product  of  W.  \V.  Jacobs  and 
Louis  N.  Parker,  showed  his  excellence 
in  eccentric  character — a  character 
that  far  outstretched  in  imaginative 
scope  the  limts  of  flip  very  ordinary 
play  itself.  As  a  curtain  piece  to 
this,  the  one-act  "Ghost  of  Jerry 
Bundler,''  W.  W.  Jacobs'  tense  ser- 
mon to  practical  jokers,  revealed  Mr. 
"Maude's  constitutional  nervousness  at 
the  same  time  that  it  gave  one  the 
creeps  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
tragedy  where  the  practical  joker  is 
shot  dead  by  a  fri!Tlitened  friend. 
Thus  far  he  has  had  iiis  greatest  suc- 
cess in  "Grumpy,"  by  Hodges  and 
Percyval,  the  story  of  an  old  man 
who  traces  a  robbery  to  its  source 
and  saves  his  granddaughter  from 
misery. 

The  Princess  Players  began  their 

season  by  abandoning  two  of  the  plays 
put  into  rehearsal;  this  was  diro  to 
the  fact  that  they  thought  the  pro- 
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erammc  too  gloomy  for  public  taste,  through  the  rli^tinctive  -work  of  Chrys- 
When  the  theatre  at  last  opened,  the  tal  Herno  and  Guy  Standing.  There 
plava  oOered  were  five  in  number,  in-  is  a  healthy  love  story  which  is  told 
eluding  a  clever  comedy  by  William !  through  the  mediuin  of  hlaclonailiiig, 
Hurlbut  called  "The  Bride."  a  vul- '  secret  service  maneuvers,  and  nmrfh.r, 
gar  piece  by  Edward  Goodman  en- j  in  all  of  which  the  girl  is  involvod. 
titled  *^En  Deshabille"  a  gruesome  j  But  the  happy  ending  comes  as  sud- 
biit  none  the  leei  excellent  drama,  |  denly  as  a  pure  atmosphere  eomes  to 
"The  Black  Mask,"  comparable  in  i  a  smoky  room,  once  the  window  ii 
grimness  to  'Mn'^eReld's  "Tragedy  of ,  opened.  The  love  element  is  swe^t. 
>(an"  and  just  as  distinctive  in  work-  and  there  is  a  climax  surprise  wbicii 
nanship.  atartlea  the  audience  into  being  tbor« 

Stanley  TTonghton's  ''Tlie  Younger  oughly  illogical  and  unquestioniiig 
Generation,"  illustrated  in  comedy 'during  the  rest  of  the  play, 
vein  how  a  father  may  unwisely  re*l  August  Thomas's  ''Indian  Summer* 
strict  a  household  and  finally  bow  he  was  filled  with  the  insincere  sentt- 
will  be  oi)liged  to  become  more  liberal  mentality  of  middle  age.  This  dram- 
in  his  interpretation  of  filial  duty,  atist  cannot  help  but  write  brigh* 
As  an  afterpiece  Grace  (Jeorge  a p- ]  lines,  lines  which  give  distinction  to 

feared  in  Uarrie's  "Half  an  Hour,"  a 'his  dialogue.  But  the  play  was  ft 
hree-part  sketch  of  a  weak  woman's  |  queer  assortment  of  mellowed  love  and 
rebellion  against  a  brutal  husband,  i  disconnected  nu  li>f1rama.  The  play 
and  her  ignominious  return  to  him  was  roughly  hamiled  by  the  prr««s, 
because  of  her  inability  to  meet  a.  despite  the  eflortH  of  John  Mason  to 


poignant  situation. 

By  far  the  most  picturesque  pro- 
duction was  Laurence  Tlonsman  and 


give  conviction  to  the  artist  role 

A  disagreeable  character  is  "Tantt" 
as  revealed  in  C.  Haddon  Chambers' 


Granville  Barker's  "Prunella,"  a  fan- 1  dramatization  of  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
tasy  in  which  the  dainty  little  hero*  I  wick's  novel.  This  is  a  minnt«  stndy 
ine  and  Pierret  love  youthfully  and '  of  the  artistic  temperament  that  de- 
mature  sadly  in  a  garden  and  mostly  |  mands  all  or  nothing,  and  wrecks  the 
in  the  moonlight,  Much  of  the  verse;  lives  of  those  who  come  in  its  way. 
was  lost  in  Hiadequate  reading,  but  |  Miss  Barrj'more's  interpretation  wai 
on  the  whole  the  performance  was  excellent,  marked  by  ever  increasing 
marked  by  beauty  and  imagination,  |  surety  of  technique  and  understand- 
qualities  one  can  ill-aiFord  to  treat :  ing. 


brusquely.  The  whole  performance 
vas  nun ked  by  good  taste  and  charm. 

Two  big  spectacular  productions 
have  marked  the  theatrical  season. 
One  was  Thomas  W.  Broadhurat's  des- 


A  bright  little  comedy  was  Anni 
Crawford   Flexner'a  "The  Marriafe 

Game,"  which  once  more  brotight  to 

America  Alexandra  Carlisle,  a  strik- 
ing actress  and  most  suited  to  tbe 


aeration  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  ( role  she  undertook,  that  of  a  whits- 

wherein  were  mixed  certain  line=*  from  I  washed  woman  who  fin*!s  herself  un- 
"Hiawatha."  The  ntlior  piece  was  the  invited  on  a  yachting  cruise.  Durioe 
imported  Drury  Lane  spectacle  called]  the  trip  she  has  the  opportunity  d 
"Hop  o'  My  Thumb."  There  was  an  { ingratiating  herself  with  all  fhe  mci 
opportunity  here  to  give  the  children  i  folk  aboard  and  of  telling  the  wives 
a  real  Christmas  treat,  but  the  piece  ;  of  these  same  men  some  snrprisinjr 
was  evidently  put  on  with  great  haste  i  tniths  regarding  their  inability  to 
and  with  little  feeling  for  pictorial  [  hold  fheir  husbands  and  make  tbeai 
values  save  in  one  scene,  the  living 
statues,  where  tho  effect  is  wonder- 
fully maintained.  Certain  gross- 
nesses  make  the  piece  of  doubtful  ap- 
propriateness as  a  fairy  tale  for  young 
folks. 


loyal.  If  you  play  the  game  of  mar- 
riage, so  she  gays,  then  you  muft 
play  it  to  win.  This  is  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  play. 

A  most  delightful  comedy  by  O.  K 
Birmingham  was  "General  John  K?- 


"At  Bay."  a  frank  melodrama  by  |  gan,"  who  never  existed,  but  who  wv« 
George  Scarborough,  has  met  with  :  invented  by  an  American  tourist  for 
great  success  because  of  the  excellence  '  the  purposes  of  waking  up  thft  vtllafl 
ol  the  aeUng,  largely  auatainc  i    f  Ballymey.  Its  buinor  depanded  « 
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the  creduloiuness  in  Irish  character 
as  well  as  on  the  expansive  imagina- 
tion of  one  Dr.  O'Grady.  The  play 
was  fnll  of  apontaneoos  itin. 

"The  Man  Inside**  challenged  ex- 
pectancy because  it  was  l)y  Roland  B. 
Molineux,  once  condemned  to  die;  and 
because  Belasco  vouched  for  itl  In 
thesis  it  made  a  plea  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  criminal  from 
within.  The  story  possessed  moral 
fervor  rather  than  dramatic  moments ; 
and  aa  usual  afforded  opportunity  for 
some  realistic  stage  mamrronirnt  in 
an  opium  den  scene.  On  the  whole,  the 
production  was  a  disappointing  Be- 
taaeo  venture. 

William  Ilurlbut  had  an  excellent 
idea  in  his  "The  Strange  Woman,'* 
wherein  a  girl,  brought  up  in  a 
French  atmosphere  and  believing  in 
fresh  originality.  But  its  farcical  in- 
lowa.  But  the  dramatist  fell  into 
the  error  of  cartooning  his  types,  and 
it  was  Elsie  Ferguson*8  charm  alone 
that  saved  the  piece.  As  Inez  de 
Pirrrcfond  slio  maintained  a  di2nity 
that  raised  tlie  cnnictly  above  bathos. 

Laurence  K^vie'a  "?Tie  Things  that 
Count,"  crude  and  stereotyped  in 
many  of  it.s  sltuati->ns,  was  ne-  erthe- 
less  most  appropriate  for  the  Christ- 
mas season.  Its  chief  interest  was  in 
the  development  of  a  crusty  old  wom- 
an who  possessed  a  heart  of  gold  be- 
neath. A  transformation  is  eflfected 
in  her  on  Christmas  Eve  by  her  grand- 
child and  there  are  many  pretty  mo- 
menta of  sentiment. 

"The  New  TTenriotta"  is  Bronson 
Howard's  old  'Henrietta**  brought  up 
to  date.  The  mine,  the  villain,  the 
lBnander»  and  Wall  Street  are  inuch 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  70's, 
but  we  have  advanced  in  other  direc- 
tions since  then.  Victor  Mapes  and 
Winchell  Smith  have  therefore  repol- 
iahed  the  old  furniture.  William 
Crano  ha-^?  hern  ra'-t  in  liis  role  of 
years  gone  by,  when  he  played  oppo- 
site to  Bobson,  and  the  play  has 
eaught  favor  with  the  public. 

Henri  Bernstein  ia  the  exploiter  of 
the  drama  of  one  big  scene.  In  "The 
Secret**  he  givea  a  little  more  care 
and  attention  to  characterization  than 
he  rrave  in  "The  Thief."  Mr.  Bela.seo 
presented  this  play  as  a  vehicle  for 
Prances  Starr,  who  had  the  part  of 
ft  disagreeable  woman  intent  on  de- 
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stroying    whatever    happiness  she 

found  in  her  way.  'J  he  dialogue 
lacked  brilliancy  and  the  situations 
were  far  from  original.  The  psychol- 
ogy  of  the  woman  waa  wanting  alao 
in  definitene«s. 

"We  Are  beven,"  a  whimsical  farce 
by  Eleanor  Gates,  author  of  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  was  disap- 
pointinp:.  It  contained  many  literary 
excellences,  witli  charming  touches  of 
fresh  originality.  But  its  farcical  in- 
cidents in  no  way  blended  with  the 
legitimate  whimsy  of  tlie  main  idea. 

"The  Philanderer"  is  an  early  Shaw 

Sroduct,  though  now  civen  for  the 
rst  time  in  America;  it  ia  of  course 
witty  throughout,  but  the  effort  to 
satirize  Ib?ien  seemed  rather  forced 
as  it  was  acted.  A  poor  English  com- 
pany waa  aenc  over  by  Granville 
Barker,  faultily  rehearfled,  and  in  the 
main  roles  poorly  cast. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  one 
pronounced  success  from  the  box  office 
standpoint  was  George  Cohan's  "The 
Seven  Keys  to  Bahlpate,"  a  mystery 
farce  exhibiting  clever  technical 
manipulation,  based  on  the  novel  of 
the  same  name.  An  author  of  8en« 
sational  stories  accepts  a  wager  to 
go  to  Baldpate  Inn,  a  summer  re- 
sort, in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  in 
24  hours — eequestered  alone — ^to  pro- 
duce a  story  of  the  kind  for  which 
he  \h  famed.  He  is  given  the  sup- 
posedly only  key  to  the  empty  Inn. 
But  he  unearths  the  adventures 
six  others  who  possess  keys  to  Bald* 
pate,  and  exciting  times  follow.  The 
interest  and  surprise  depend  on  a 
clever  turn  of  dramatic  workmanship. 

As  tlie  year  ends,  we  look  with  in- 
terest toward  Winthrop  Ame'?,  who  is 
about  to  announce  the  winner  of  the 
$10,000  prize  offered  by  him  some 
months  ago  for  an  American  play. 
That  nianatifers  are  eagerly  seeking 
the  new  dramatist  is  further  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Princess  Theatre 
has  offered  prises  to  undergraduates 
of  our  colleges  for  one-act  plays.  We 
are  fncing  no  new  problems  as  1914 
approaches,  though  we  hear  much  of 
a  French  Theatre,  of  a  Woman's 
Theatre,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
of  r\  t'-aveniniT  theatre  to  go  from 
school  to  school  and  present  classic 
dramas;  the  latter  idea  is  being  fos- 
tered by  Ben  Greets 
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(jr«M.  15,  /Pit,  la  jy«f.  16,  1919) 

Edwakd  Evebett  Ham: 


Fiction. — TTip  ^oatrat  productivity 
in  creative  literature  bas  been  as 
nmml  of  works  of  fletion.  Speaking 

roHTiflly.  -ur  may  say  that  the  pub- 


long  known  life.  In  it  Mr.  Howell* 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  bis  jouUi 
and  preients  the  manners  and  chaita- 
ters  that  he  -r* through  the  Tiftaol 


lication  ot  fiction  hns  boen  somewhat   half  a  century  of  experience. 


less  than  iu  Of  the  books  de- 

signed to  appeal  to  a  eultiTated  au- 
di fnco.  whicri  make  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  there  are  about 
'doH  by  American  authors.  Of  Eng- 
lish novels  republisbed  in  Ani«rica 
there  are  about  half  as  manj.  Of 
the  best  fiction  the  proportion  is  some- 
what different  In  almost  anv  list 
of  "best  ttorels"  a  Aillhalf  is  likely 
to  be  by  English  authors.  The  follow- 
ing review  incliiriea  only  the  work  of 
American  writers,  with  mention  of  a 
few  English  or  Canadian  authors  who 
are  practically  domestieated  in  the 
United  States. 

The  most  popular  forms  of  fiction 
are  still  the  tales  of  adventure,  mys- 
tery, or  romance  which  became  re- 
Fprntablo  frrsm  a  litprary  standpoint 
some  twenty-live  years  ago.  The  best 
ejiamples  of  fiction,  however,  show 
the  seriousness  of  interest  in  reality, 
in  actual  life,  that  was  a  note  of  the 
nineteenth  cent\irv.  It  is  not  that 
there  are  so  man^  "transcripts  of 
life"  or  80  many  dtsenssiotts  of  prob- 


Next  to  be  noted  is  a  set  of  storia 
dealing  with  the  life-experlenee  of 

some  man  or  woman.  In  this  g^oup 
will  be  found  more  books  that  have 
attracted  wide  attention  than  in  ail 
other  groups  put  tovetlwr.  Life- 
stories  of  women  are:  Euen  Glasgow's 
Virffinia  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co  J. 
the  plain  but  touching  story  of  s 
woman  of  the  old  order  who  lives  <m 
into  tlic  new;  Albert  Edwards*  Com- 
rnrfc  Yetta  (Macmillan),  the  life- 
experience  of  a  Jewish  girl  in  New 
York  who  rises  from  speeder  in  a 
sweat-shop  to  be  a  leader  in  the  great 
pocial  mnvnmrnt;  Edith  Wliirton'i 
The  Custom  of  the  Count nj  (Scrib- 
ners),  a  highly  polished  account  of  a 
sordid  struggle  for  social  auecess; 
Rohrrt  TTrrrick*s  One  TT'oma??',? 
(Macmiilan) ,  an  equally  vivid  account 
of  a  life  of  the  same  sort,  less  sordid 
and  more  probable;  F.  A.  Knmmer^s 
A  Song  of  Sutpcnce  (Watt),  still 
auotlier  and  more  sensational  account 
of  the  American  adventuress;  Mary 
Johnston's  Hagor  (Houghton,  Miflfin 
lems,  but  that  so  many  writers  "even  I  Co.),  the  life  of  a  girl  bom  in  the 
of  romantic   or   idealistic   tendency  I  o'liet  conventionality  of  the  old  South 


seem  to  be  intent  on  particular 
phases  of  aetaaJ  lifo  or  on  soma  se* 
eret  of  life  that  lies  beneath  the  overy- 

day  Burfnce. 

First  to  be  named  should  be 
William  D.  Howells'  Wao  Leaf  Mills 
(Harpers).  Mr.  Howells  ban  been 
for  years  in  character  and  achieve- 
ment the  chief  figure  in  American  fic- 
tion and  this  book  shows  the  ripe 
•nd  mature  oatiira  of  one  who  baa 
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wi)o  becomes  a  cosmopolitan  and  a 
feminist;  Daaiel  C.  Goodman's  IFs^ 

gar  ReveUy   (hQtdiell  Kennerl^)* 

ostensibly  n  ptudy  of  whr  women  go 
wrong;  with  others  of  less  note. 
Stories  of  men  are  ICrs.  Watts'  Vm 
Cleve  (Macmillans),  an  almost  his* 

torical  study  of  an  Amrricfin  and  of 
America  for  the  In^t  7^0  years ;  Con- 
ingsby  Dawson's  A  Garden  withtmt 
Watt9  (Holt)«  a  theory  of  life  lie- 
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■anted  la  to  ciiftitningly  Ideftliied  and 

imaginative  a  form  that  one  almost 
forp^<>t9  that  thprp  is  a  theory  in  it; 
Beary  R.  Miller's  The  Ambition  of 
Mark  Truiti  (Bobbe,  Merrill  A  Co.), 
a  wry  able  atatement  of  what  might 
be  the  career  of  a  inodern  captain 
of  industry;  Basil  King's  The  Way 
Borne  (Harpers),  a  story  of  a  young 
man  which  offers  also  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  religious  questions  of  the 
day;  Xol«on  Lloyd's  David  Malcolm 
(Scribncrs),  the  development  of  a 
mountain  boy  into  a  cosmopolitan 
Jonmalist;  Grace  Lutz's  Lo,  Michael 
(Lippincotts) ,  a  well-founded  Rtnry, 
though  of  slight  actuality,  of  a  man 
who  rose  from  the  alums  and  recog- 
nized hi8  responsibilities  to  those  he 
had  left  behind.  These  books  are  very 
different  in  character  and  degree  of 
excellence,  but  all  claim  att^tlon  as 
stories  of  men  and  women  who  di^- 
tinctljr  stand  for  some  definite  thing. 

Akin  to  these  are  the  books  which 
present  some  social  group  or  some 
phase  of  life,  not,  aa  a  rule,  because 
anythin^L'  of  imjwrtance  is  enactod 
therein,  but  because  th<*  pha*^e  of  life 
or  group  of  people  is  significant  or 
intnesting.  Such  are  Weir  Mitchell's 
Westways  (Century  Co.),  wliicli  lias 
for  its  subject  a  family  and  a  com- 
munity as  aiiectcd  by  tiie  storm  of 
the  CiTil  War;  Meredith  Nicholson's 
Othenciae  Phyllis  (Houghton,  Mifllin 
Co.),  a  fine  picture  of  a  typical  Ameri- 
can character  against  an  Indiana 
background ;  Miss  Cather's  vety  beau- 
tiful study  of  life  on  the  prairie  farm, 
Oh  Pionfcrfi !  f  TTnnghton.  Mifilin  Co. )  : 
Mrs.  Strntton  rortcr's  Laddie  (Dou- 
bleday,  Page  &  Co.),  which  gives  us 
the  feeling  of  the  farm  and  the  coun- 
tryside; ^Irs.  Wigfrins*  Wait  still  liax- 
irr  flTotighton,  .Milllin  Co.),  a  picture 
of  country  life  in  Maine;  A.  Mulder's 
The  Dominie  of  Bartem  (McCIurg), 
a  story  full  of  the  local  color  of 
Dutch  life  in  Mii  liigiin;  and  several 
more.  A  few  books  deal  with  some 
ainglc  question:  such  is  Winston 
Churchill's  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
(Macmillan) ,  a  most  stimulating  pres- 
entation of  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental things  in  the  religious  life  of 
to*day;  such  also  is  Miss  Robins' 
My  JAfflc  Fliffter  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
a  poignant  presentation  of  the  awful 
possibilities  of  one  of  the  aecepted 


evils  of  our  soeial  system.  Sneh»  ioo,> 
are  practically  some  books  which  are 

not  ostensibly  studies  of  social  ques- 
tions, like  Miss  Bryant's  Ruth  Anne 
(Lippincotts),  a  book  full  of  life  in 
which  a  love  stoiy  is  s  aked  in 
social  atTno-^phere  as  itself  to  take 
rather  a  minor  place  in  the  reader's 
mind,  and  Miss  MUnsterberg's  Anna 
Borden* 8  Career  (Appletons),  in 
vrliirh  fho  pncial  interest  oftrn  rnn- 
eeals  the  satire  on  the  woman  who 
turns  this  way  and  that  in  her  effort 
to  be  selfish  In  the  altruistic  modes 
approved  by  society.  Of  this  kind, 
strangely  enough  is  Jack  London's 
1  he  Valley  of  the  Moon  (MacmiUan), 
which  begins  with  a  picture  of  cur- 
rent conditions  and  people  trying  to 
better  them  by  current  remedio«i  nnd 
continues  with  the  author's  solution 
of  ''back  to  the  land.'*  Also  to  bo 
noted  here  are  Francis  Lynde's  story 
of  alleged  politic^,  TJie  lion.  tScnator 
Sagebrush  (Scribners),  and  J.  M. 
Forman's  excellent  presentation  of 
the  suffrage  movement  in  The  Open' 
i)ifj  Door  (Ifarpors).  Some  of  these 
books  are  historical,  like  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White's  Gold,  a  book  which  is 
meant  to  present  not  a  story  or  a 
rliaracter.  but  the  life  of  the  forty- 
niner;  and  Mary  Johnston's  Cen.^e 
luing  (Houghton,  Mitilin  Co.),  and 
Thomas  Dixon's  The  Boutkemer  (Ap- 
pletona),  two  books  in  which  the 
writers  seek  to  discern  the  rerti  forces 
beneath  the  chaos  and  glamour  of  the 
great  war,  the  hardships,  the  dangers, 
the  romance  and  t!ie  idealism.  Evm 
John  Fox's  Thr  Heart  of  the  17 HI^ 
(Scribners)  differs  from  bis  earlier 
stories  of  romantic  incident  because 
he  is  absorbed  in  what  is  really  an 
important  phase  of  national  'life, 
namely,  the  emerging  of  the  moun- 
taineer. So  the  other  mountain  sto- 
ries are  apt  to  be  studies  of  condi- 
tions rather  than  stories  of  incident, 
like  Francis  N.  Grecne*s  excellent  The 
Riyht  of  the  Strongest  (Scribners), 
and  in  lesser  measure  G.  N.  Budc'a 
The  Call  of  the  Cumberland  (Watt). 
F.  H.  Spearman's  Mrrrih'c  Datrea 
(Scribneris)  is  a  romantic  tale  enough, 
but  belongs  here  because  under  the 
romance  lies  the  especial  interest 
in  a  f|pflT\ite  phase  of  life,  that  of 
the  stock  exchange.  So  also  Miss 
Marjorie  Patterson's  The  Duet  of  the 
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T^oad  (Holtl  has  its  love  story, 
but  its  real  interest  is  as  a  picture, 
ver^  rlvid  and  curious,  of  tho  thea- 
tre life.  9kraonj2f  the  booki,  re- 
alistic or  iiot»  which  nrp  occupied 
with  actual  fact,  we  must  put  a  num- 
ber of  novels  founded  on  the  compli- 
eations  of  sex,  as  Mr.  Vance's  Joan 
Thursday  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) ,  Ali-^s 
DeJcans*  The  Hoitf^r  of  Thfinc  (Lip- 
pincotts),  Upton  Sinclair's  Sylvia 
(Winston),  and  Mrs.  Martin's  The 
Parasite  (  Lippincott*^ ) .  Ainongf  the 
books  full  of  the  spirit  of  social  ques- 
tioning many  will  think  we  should 
place  the  book  which  Is  the  most  no- 
table of  the  year,  namely,  Henry  S. 
Harrison's  V.  C.'s  Fr/es  (Houphton, 
Mifflin  Co.).  This  is  undoubtedly  a  |  novels, 
book  of  characters,  manners,  prob- 
lems*  life  it&elf,  but  differs  from  all 
those  mentioned  above  in  its  struc- 
tural power.  While  others  are  con- 
tent to  detail  a  career,  to  present  a 

fhase  of  life,  to  discuss  a  question, 
arrison  has  felt  it  better  to  t«^H 
a  fine  story  and  let  phases  of  life, 
social  questions,  careers  and  charac- 
ters show  for  what  they  will.  And 
herein  he  stands  almost  alone,  for 
those  who  wish  to  «how  us  life  are 
usually  indilfcrciit  to  the  emotional 
power  of  story,  and  those  who  have  a 
story  to  toll  are  fjencrally  indifferent 
to,  or  porliaps  unconscious  of^  charac- 
ter and  life. 

The  main  interest  of  a  ^eat  many 
of  the  books  of  the  vear  lies  in  their 
etirrinpf  portmyal  of  adventurous  in- 
cident, their  batlQing  mysterv,  or  their 
sentiment  of  romance.  First  to  be 
named  in  this  fprotip  is  Rex  Beach's 
The  rron  Tmif  ^  Harpers).  The  book 
depicts  a  passing  civilization,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  read  because  there  is 
something  to  be  done  of  which  the 
novelist  tells  iis  the  story.  There  are 
many  other  of  these  stories  of  adven- 
ture in  the  great  world.  Amonp  the 
best  stories  of  the  woods  are  II.  Foot- 
ner's  Jack  Chanty  (Doubled ay,  Pafre 
&  Co.),  J.  0.  Ciirwood's  Isabel 
(Harpers),  and  H.  H.  Knibb's  Ste- 
phen March's  Way  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.).  The  great  West  has  its 
stories  of  ndvonture,  A.  M.  Chisolm's 
Precious  Maltrs  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.),  Zane  Grey's  Desert  Oold 
(Harpers),  ■Riflgeweli  CullnTn'a  Xiqht 

Mi4er9   (Jacobs)^  and  many  more. 


Indeed,  there  are  stories  of  rornanee 
and  adventure  over  the  whole  world, 
from  T.  E.  Harre's  The  Eternal  Maid- 
en (Kennerley),  a  story  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, to  Rowland  Thomas's  tropical 
Faiima  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  The 
East  arouses  many  imaginations,  as, 
for  example,  in  Mr.  Isham's  Ati  Alad- 
din from  Broadway  (Bobbs,  Merrill 
Co.),  Mason  and  Hilliard's  The 
Bear's  Claws  (McClurg),  Harold 
MacGrath's  Parrot  d  Co.  (Bobbt, 
Merrill  &  Co.),  and  others.  There 
seem  to  be  no  real  Zenda  stories  this 
year,  though  G.  B.  McCutcheon's  i. 
Fool  and  hiB  Money  (Dodd,  Mead  k 
Co.)  comes  somewhere  near  them. 
Here  belong  some  of  the  historical 
Most  of  these  are  Civil  War 
stories;  some  are  serious  studies  on 
a  large  scale  and  have  been  already 
mentioned.  John  Luther  Long's  War 
(Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co.)  is  in  the  be- 
ginning a  most  attractive  picture  of 
the  life  (  f  a  quiet  Maryland  farm  in 
war  time,  but  later  becomes  more 
a  story  of  intrigue  and  adventure. 
Others  are  more  frankly  stories  of  in- 
cident and  excitement,  like  Miss  Lin- 
coln's The  Lost  Despatch  (Apple- 
tons),  and  Chittenden  Marriott's 
Sally  Castlcton,  Southerner  (Lippin- 
eotts).  Apart  from  Civil  War  sto- 
ries there  are  few  pieces  of  historical 
fiction  to  be  noted,  Canon  Brady's 
The  Fetters  of  Freedom  (Dodd, Mead 
&  Co.)  and  Miss  Kingsley's  Teroiitoa 
(Appletons)  being  most  worthy  of 
remark.  There  ha"ve  been  ns  usual  a 
large  number  of  detective  stories,  some 
of  which  have  given  a  new  turn  to 
familiar  motives.  Mrs.  Hineharfs 
The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice  {Bohh^. 
Merrill  k  Co.)  and  Miss  Bunker's 
'Diamond  Out  Diamond  (Bobbs,  Mer- 
rill &  Co.)  are  good  examples  of  their 
antlior'a  inp'cnjon'?  craft.  Burton 
Stevenson's  The  (J loved  Uand  (Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.)  has  some  new  elements, 
but  is  not  so  strong  as  the  stories 
which  ^rave  him  his  reputation.  H. 
K.  Webster's  The  OhoH  Girl  (Apple- 
tons)  and  Maximilian  Foster's  The 
Whistling  Man  (Appktons)  are  in- 
fToiiiou'*,  but  lo  not  seem  to  call 
for  additional  remark.  The  rtiffhop^s 
Purse,  however,  bv  Oliver  Heriord  and 
Cleveland  Moffett,  is  noteworthy.  It 
is  confusing  in  its  multiplicity  of 
action^  but  the  presentation  oi  char* 
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•fiter  It  on  a  far  higher  plane  than 

is  rnrnmon  in  detective  stories.  No- 
vember Joe,  bv  Hesketh  Pritchard 
(HoQgbton,  Miffliii  Co.),  is  an  in- 
gt'nious  attempt  tt>  translate  a  detec- 
tive story  into  terms  of  the  great  out- 
doors. But  though  ingenious  in  con- 
ceiving the  detective  of  the  woods,  the 
author  had  but  slight  ability  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  mi-'tlinTn  in  v.  hich  he 
worked.  The  feeling  for  nature  in  tlie 
book  is  slight.  Owen  Johnson  in  The 
Simi^-firat  8ec<md  (Stokes)  has  not 
been  more  fortunate  in  his  combina- 
tion of  detective  story  and  society 
novel.  lie  is  so  absorbed  in  portray- 
ing his  social  milieu  that  he  does  not 
keep  alive  any  interest  in  the  solution 
of  his  mystery.  Arthur  Striiv.'  r's  The 
Shadow  (Century)  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  called  a  detective  story.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  world  hunt  after  a  criminal 
and  pood  after  its  kind.  Of  the  sto- 
ries of  social  life  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned the  chief  would  be  Robert 
Chambers'  The  Business  of  Life  (Ap- 
pletons),  in  which  the  author  ballasts 
nis  fashionable  story  of  club  and 
country-house  with  a  definite  idea  on 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  social  life  of 
to-day,  and  Booth  Tarkington^s  The 
Flirt,  a  picture  of  a  violent  thou<,'h 
somewhat  conventional  ilirt  against 
a  background  of  some  Middle  West 
metropolis. 

Such  a  division  of  the  fiction  of  the 
day  indicates  only  two  great  impulses 
and  therefore  must  omit  a  number  of 
books  of  value.  Such  are  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's T.  Temharom  (Century  Co.), 
which  we  might  call  a  good  old- 
fa^hioncd  story  of  a  lost  heir,  told 
with  unfailing  spirit,  sympathy  and 
invention;  H.  E.  Rives's  T^e  Valiants 
of  Virginia  (Bobbs,  Merrill  &,  Co,),  a 
atory  of  a  very  modem  man  in  ideally 
characteristic  surroundinits  of  t'n  '  )ld 
South;  and  Stephen  Whitman's  The 
Isle  of  Life  (Scribners),  a  wildly  ro- 
mantic story  of  lurid  cast,  but  of  a 
good  doal  of  skill  in  handling. 
Miss  Eleanor  Abbott's  The  TT/n'fc 
Linen  Nurse  (Century  Co.)  is  a 
whimsical  but  most  attractive  love 
story,  as  full  of  feeling  for  life  as 
though  it  were  an  absolute  "trans- 
cript." Still  unclaessificd  are  G.  R. 
Chester's  Wallinrrford  stories,  of 
which  two  have  appeared  during  the 
yur.  Crities  havo  striven  to  find  in 
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these  extravaganzas  a  presentation  of 
a  specifically  Ani^-riean  phase  of  life, 
but  one  hardly  likes  to  import  such 
an  element  of  seriousncsa  into  such 
amusinff  creations.  There  have*  been 
a  number  of  pure  extravaganzas: 
Emerson  Hough's  The  Lady  and  the 
Pirate  (Bobbs,  Merrill  ft  Co.)  is  not 
without  a  true  feellr  ::  for  the  beauty 
of  romance;  L,  J.  Vance's  The  Day 
of  Days  (Little,  Brown  k  Co.)  is 
something  that  makes  one  feel  as 
though  it  must  be  fact,  thoueh  we 
know  absolutely  that  it  must  be  the 
wildest  fiction;  Miss  N.  W.  Put- 
nam's  The  Impossible  Boy  (Bobbs, 
Merrill  ft  Co.)  is  a  very  attractive 
imagination  of  the  road  and  the  town. 
There  are,  finally,  a  number  of  books 
that  come  very  near  extravagance, 
humorous  sketches  like  J.  C.  Lin- 
coln's Captain  Pratt's  Patients  (Ap- 
pleton«).  Mrs.  (Greene's  Everhreese 
(Appktons),  Irving  Bacheller's  The 
Taming  of  Origyshy  (Harpers),  all 
practically  continuations  of  well  es* 
tablished  favorites. 

Short  Stories.— The  short  stories 
collected  into  permanent  form  are  sn 
almost  infinitely  small  part  of  the 
vast  number  written.  It  would  be 
useless,  therefore,  to  try  to  gather 
from  the  few  that  do  so  appear  any- 
thing significant  in  regard  to  tenden* 
cies  or  influences.  One  of  the  best 
collections  is  Mrs.  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon's  The  Strange  Cases  of  Dr. 
Stafiehon  (Appletons).  Mrs.  osoon 
has,  perhaps,  not  made  the  character 
of  the  great  alienist  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite and  enduring  figure,  but  tho 
stories  are  extremely  good.  Miss  E. 
Sinirniaster's  Gcttyeburg  (Houghton, 
MilTlin  Co.  >  contains  as  fine  examples 
of  the  short  story  as  will  be  seen. 
These  stories  of  (Gettysburg  in  the 
war  and  in  later  years  ofl'er  in  a 
few  pnyres  an  extraordinarily  wide 
gamut  of  passion  and  emotion. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  The  Land  of 
the  Spirit  (Scribners)  is  more  sig- 
nificant in  its  idea  than  in  its  execu- 
tion; these  stories  are  good  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Page's  work,  though 
they  do  not  really  do  much  to  reveal 
the  "deepening  note  of  thought  and 
frclinp:"  wliich  the  author  w»es  in 
American  life.  Miss  Alice  Brown  is 
well  known  as  a  member  of  the  group 
of  New  England  story-tellers  and  har 
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Vamitkiitg  Points  (Macmillan)  is  a 
good  example  of  the  fine  observation 
and  delicate  expression  which  is  com- 
mon to  them.  Another  eolleetion  of 

muoh  the  same  sort  but  with  rather 
more  pulse  of  life  is  Anna  Nicholas* 
The  Making  of  Thomaa  Barton 
(Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co.).  These  tales 
of  everyday  life  in  Indiana  and  else- 
where have  a  great  charm.  Anne 
Douglas  Sedgewick's  work  is  well 
known;  in  The  Nest  (Scribners)  she 
has  grouped  some  of  her  later  work 
with  some  of  her  earliest  in  a  volume 
as  remarkable  for  its  observation  as 
for  its  cleverness  of  statement.  Tlic 
"quiet*'  storiest  as  we  may  eall  them, 
are  chiefly  by  women.  More  uproari- 
ous are  the  nien'a  stories.  Jack  Lon- 
don's Night  Born  (Century  Co.)  is  as 
Tital  and  bloody  as  most  of  his  work, 
and  as  interesting.  C.  E.  Mulford  in 
The  Coming  of  Cassidy  (McClurg) 
gives  more  typical  cowboy  stories  of 
tiie  heroes  of  Bar'>20.  Ralph  D. 
Paine's  Captain  O'FJhra  (Scribners) 
is  a  collection  of  original  and  excit- 
ing stories,  with  a  good  central  figure 
of  the  modem  adventurer.  Murder 
in  Any  Degree  by  Owen  Johnson 
(Century  Co.)  is  characteristic  of  the 
author's  new  manner,  smart  and  strik- 
ing, and  yet  very  different  from  his 
transcripts  of  school  and  college  life. 
Mr.  Johnson  seems  hardly  well 
enough  settled  in  his  new  field  for  bis 
work  to  have  really  fine  quality.  Of 
detective  stories,  A.  B.  Reeves'  The 
Poisoned  Pat  (Dodd,  ^NTead  &  Co.) 
contains  a  record  of  the  work  of  Craig 
Kennedy,  the  inventor  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method.s  and  discoveries 
of  physical  science  to  the  detection  of 
crime.  Mrs.  Green's  Masterpieces  of 
Mystery  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  more 
old-fashioned,  as  one  may  say;  less 
modern,  but  with  more  mystery. 
These  are  her  first  short  stories  in  a 
field  where  she  has  long  been  a  eon- 
spicuous  figure.  In  lili.strr  Jonrs 
(Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co.)  John  T.  Foote 
gives  much  of  the  feeling  of  the  world 
of  the  racing  circuit.  The  book  gives 
an  excellent  notion  of  the  good  and 
bad  in  a  life  that  nives  both  good 
and  bad  in  a  man  plenty  of  chance. 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  The  Feet  of  the 
Furtiv9  <MaemiIlan)  is  a  eolleetion 
of  his  well-known  animal  tales,  full 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  forest. 
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Biogranliy.  —  Next  to  fiction  the 
most  striking  department  of  literature 
during  the  year  is  undoubtedly  biog- 
raphy. This  is  charaeteristie  of  a 
year  in  whieh  the  chief  novds  have 
been  more  biographies  than  anything 
else.  The  most  striking  book  in  this 
division,  both  by  subject  and  by  treat* 
ment,  is  the  Autobiography  of  niSO- 
dore  Roosevelt  (Macmillan).  Few  men 
of  our  day  have  had  more  varied  and 
interesting  experience,  and  of  these 
none  has  had  the  gift  of  incisive  style 
that  makes  this  l)ook  so  effective. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  for  an  idea  of 
the  American  in  action.  Next  to  it 
should  be  placed  the  Reminiscences  of 
Augustus  Saint  Oaudcns  (Century), 
not  a  formal  autobiography,  but  nev- 
ertheless a  fine  record  of  the  life  of 
the  greatest  Ameriean  artist  of  our 
time,  one  who  did  most  to  give  the 
American  spirit  a  beautiful  and  en- 
during form.  In  A  Small  Boy  and 
Othtn  (Serlbners)  Henry  James  nves 
an  account  of  his  boyhood  in  New 
York  and  London.  In  style  it  will 
not  disappoint  the  lovers  of  James  at 
a  mueh  later  period;  in  subetenoe  it 
is  a  very  interesting  combination, 
namely,  Iienry  James  and  his  environ- 
ment, both  American  and  English. 
John  Huir's  The  Story  of  My  Bof^ 
hood  and  Youth  (TToughton,  Mifflin 
Co.)  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
early  davs  in  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Amelia 
E.  Barrs  Att  the  Days  of  My  Life 
(Appletons)  is  a  remarkable  record  of 
one  widely,  hyt  not  well  known,  but 
whose  life  is  worth  knowing.  The 
book  gives  a  simple  and  vivid  nietnre 
of  a  nch  and  varied  life.  Few  tnat  we 
know  give  a  better  example  of  rever- 
ence and  faith  and  of  untiring  patience 
and  energy.  Jaek  London's  John  Bof^ 
leycom  (Century)  might  be  ealled  a 
special  autobiography;  it  is  an  ac- 
count of  Jack  London's  life  as  a 
driidcing  man.  To  men  who  drink  or 
have  drunk  it  will  be  as  curious  a 
statement  of  experience  as  they  have 
ever  read.  To  those  who  do  not 
drink  it  will  be  as  fcirdbla 
a  piece  of  evidence  as  fhqr  have 
ever  had.  Its  literary  value  would 
seejn  to  come  from  its  author's 
ability  to  write  with  extraordinary 
frankness.  The  AiiUihiography  of 
(irorge  Dewey ^  Admiral  of  the  Nnvjt 

( SGxiboers)  is  aa  important  story  told 
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in  plain,  clear  style.    Tt  prpfents  not  '  ttmn.    Frederic  Bancroft  has  edited 


only  the  very  notable  public  senritM 
of  Admiral  Dewey,  but  in  ita  record 
of  his  life  gives  IM  a  valuable  Tiew 
of  the  American  navy  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Retrospections  by  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft  (Bancroft  Co.)  is  a  most  in- 
t'  li'sting  view  of  a  remarkable  man. 
Tlie  most  undeniable  value  is  in  his 
account  of  the  gathering  of  the 
material  and  the  writing  of  his  his- 
torical worka.  As  to  his  view  of  the 
history  of  his  own  time  there  will 
be  great  difTerenre  of  opinion.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  oi  Juiin  liige- 
low'a  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life 
(Doubleday,  Parje  &.  Co.)  continue 
one  of  the  vrihiable  rocorda  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  latest  volumes 
go  DO  farther  then  1879»  but  they 
offer  an  admirable  means  of  gaining 
some  of  the  tone  and  color  of  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Civil 
War.  Few  works  of  the  kmd  give  us 
BO  much  fact  and  gossip  with  so  little 
prejudice  or  ill  feeling.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
( Houghton,  MiiBiB  Co.  \  begins  tbo  rec- 
ord of  a  life  which  was  of  the  greatest 
inlluence  in  the  history  of  culture  in 
America.  These  volumes  give  us  an 
intimate  view  of  Norton's  relations 
with  the  chief  literary  men  of  Amer- 
ica. More  significant,  perhaps,  are 
the  letters  to  literary  men  of  England 
which  give  us  even  a  higher  idea  of 
Norton's  character  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  had.  The  Letters  and 
Recollections  of  Alexander  Agassiz 
(Houghton,  MiiDBin  Co.)  presents  a 
good  idea  of  a  career  that  will  be  more 
interesting  to  most  rfadors  than  that 
of  the  author's  famous  father.  Mr. 
Agassis  was  not  so  great  a  teacher 
as  Louis  A^ssiz,  but  he  was  remark' 
able  as  an  investigator.  William 
Winter's  The  Wallet  of  Time  (Moffat, 
Yard  ft  Co.)  it  a  aurv^  of  the  Ameri* 
ean  stage  for  half  a  century  by  the 
man  best  qualified  to  write  it.  Doubt- 
less many  will  not  agree  with  his 
ideas,  but  it  is  impossiUe  to  deny  the 
great  value  of  such  a  view.   The  Life 


the  Letters^  Speeches  and  Correspond' 
ence  of  Carl  Schurs  (Putnams)  in  a 
collection  which  gives  abundant  ma- 
terial and  leaves  the  mnn  to  speak 
for  himself.  It  reveals  the  amiable 
private  character  and  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  fine  public  life  of  one  who 
was  typical  of  the  best  American  Hfn 
of  his  time.  Mrs.  De  Koven's  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Paul  Jones 
(Scribners)  is  a  thorough  and  pains- 
taking  study  of  an  important  life, 
able  and  sympathetic,  if  not  always 
with  the  strictly  critical  spirit  of  the 
historian.  John  Jay  Chapman's  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison  {-NfofTnt,  Yard  9l 
Co)  is  as  brilliant  a  pifce  of  bio- 
graphic work  as  any  of  the  year. 
Written  absolutely  from  the  Gar- 
risonian  standpoint,  it  is  a  vrry  tell- 
in;:::  prrsPTitation  nt  Die  value  of  Gar- 
risou'd  life.  A  6unny  Life.  Hatnuel 
June  Barrows,  Isabel  C.  Barrows 
(Little,  Brown  k  Co.),  records  a 
life  useful,  influential  and  fine,  besides 
being  sunny.  Mary  E.  Phillips's 
Jafftee  Fenimwre  Cooper  (Lane)  is  a 
book  which  has  long  been  needed.  It 
gathers  contemporary  material  of 
great  value  both  in  word  and  picture. 
As  a  personal  record  it  wOl  probably 
never  be  superseded.  Alexander  Ir- 
vine's My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Cor- 
ner (Century  Co.)  is  a  charming  ac* 
count  of  his  mother  as  he  remembers 
her  in  the  early  days  in  Ireland.  It 
is  written  more  as  though  a  bit  of 
fiction  than  in  the  conventional  form 
of  biography  and  is  all  the  more  in- 
teresting therefor.  Miss  Helen  A. 
Clarke's  Browning  and  his  Centurjf 
(Doubleda^,  Page  &.  Co.)  is  not  ex- 
actly a  biography,  nor  a  eritieiara, 
but  a  study  of  the  relation  of  Brown- 
ing to  the  great  forees  of  his  age.  by 
one  who  has  long  studied  the  poet 
and  his  work. 

Poetry  and  Drama.  —  In  poetry 
much  has  been  written  that  is  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  without  being  great. 
The  award  of  the  NBbel  prize  to 
Kabindranath  Tagore,  the  great  pop- 


and  Letters  of  Gen.   G.   G.   Meade  ular  approval   01   Rudyard  Kipling 


(Scribners),  edited  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  is  very  timely  in  this  year 
of  Gettysburg.  The  most  valuable 
feature  is  the  long  s*»rif<^  of  letters  to 
his  wife,  giving  account  of  daily  do- 
ings and  opiniona  of  the  men  of  his 
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shown  by  a  vote  of  22,000  out  ol 
40,000  taken  recently  in  England  by  a 
popular  weekly,  the  devoted  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  Countess  dc  Noailles  in 
France,  lead  us  to  ask  whom  Ameri- 
cans ean  think  ol  in  the  same  way. 
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W«  do  not  find  among  tbe  newer 

voices  any  that  satisfy  such  a  desire. 
Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Lodge  are  not 
yet  eclipsed.  Earlier  singers  like 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Josephine 

Prpston  TVnbody,  though  tliey  have 
published  no  poems  during  the  year, 
are  not  outsung.    Of  those  familiar 


wolf  is  a  real  wolf  which  has  stolen  t 

chilfi.  but  is  led  hy  the  saint  to  bring 
him  back.  It  is  a  subject  well  fitted 
for  the  delicate  and  imaginative  work 
of  the  poet.   George  Middleton's  Tm- 

dition  (Holt),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  collection  of  one-act  plays  of  con- 
temporary life.    The  plays  are  pas- 


to  US  George  E.  Woodberry  (Merry-  j  sionate  crises  in  life,  generally  arising 

mount  Press)  puhli^lir^  three  poems ;  from  tlic  pn-\vrr  of  tradition  in  con 


full  of  the  vitality  of  a  vision  that 
sees  through  the  chaos  of  the  con- 
tending moment  Madison  Cawein  in 
The  Republic  (Stewart  &  Kidd)  ex- 
presses his  old  feeling  for  naturr*  in 
new  forms,  some  of  them  of  his  very 
best.   Clinton  Scollard  in  Lyrics  from 
a  lAhrary   (George  William  Brown- 
ing) reminds  older  readers  of  a  tirno 
when  vera  de  aocitH  was  more  popu- 
lar than  now.   His  latest  work  adds 
to  his  earlier  reputation  for  clever 
brilliancy  a  ripened  tenderness  that 
comes  with  vears.     Bliss  Carman's 
Echoes    from    \  agahondia  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.)  are  really  echoes  of 
the  earlier  voice  which  made  the  poet 
well  known.    There  are  some  whose 
work  appears  for  the  tirst  time  in 
book  form.  Mr.  Ben^t's  Merehantt 
from  Cathay  (Century  Co.)  is  a 
ume  of  poems  well  indicated  by  the 
name,  for  his  imagination  wanders  in 
the  strange  eiotie  lands  of  romance, 
though  his  verse  is  willing  to  bind 
it-r  If  hy  the  ordinary  laws  of  present 
poetry.    Mrs.  C.  K.  Robinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  The  Call  of  Brother- 
hood   fScribners),    keeps    close  at 
home,  her  work  heinf;  distinfiiiished 
by  evident  sincerity  and  deep  feeling. 
Miss  iauny  Stearns  Davis  is  still 
different.  In  Myself  and  I  (Mocmil- 
Ian)  she  shows  a  sentiment  of  poetic 
intuition,  a  feeling  for  the  significant 
in  a  world  of  beautiful  phenomena 
that  It  most  Individual.  Kenneth 
Band  in  The  Dirge  of  the  Sea  fSber 
man,  French  &  Co.)  has  felt  the  call 
to  wander  over  the  road  and  across 
the  wave  and  has  the  gift  to  make 
OS  feel  it.   If  we  did  not  confine  our 
view  to  collected  ]>oi'try,  we  should 
mention  much  more.    In  the  drama 
we  have  relatively,  at  least,  more  ac- 
tion of  imagination,  though  very  little 
of  it  appears  in  book  fomi.  Joseph- 
ine Preston  Peabody's  TJie  Wolf  of 
Cubhio  is  a  dramatic  rendering  of  one 

9i  tht  Icgvndt  of  St.  Fraaeb.  The 
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vention.  They  are  quite  as  strong  as 
Embers,  by  which  Mr.  Middleton  tirst 
became  known  to  lovers  of  literature^ 
Essays  and  Criticism.— Among  the 
books  which  might  be  variously  classi- 
fied as  essays  or  criticism  the  moti 
important  Is  Paul  Elmer  Hon^a  Tkt 
Drift  of  Idealism  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.).  This  volume  has  the  qualities 
of  learning  and  judgment  which  have 
become  familiar  through  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  "Shelbume  Easays^" 
but  in  this  case  the  studies  are  care- 
fully planned  to  present  a  sinfjlo  topic, 
namely,  Romanticism,  something  in 
which  it  need  hardly  be  said  Mr. 
^VTore  whollv  di^^  "lnvr-.  y^ither 
docs  Irving  Babbitt,  whosr-  \['istrr3 
of  Criticism  (Houghton,  Miiliin  Co.) 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  tha 
chief  French  critics  of  the  19th  cen* 
turr.  Tt  is  chieflv  valuable,  however, 
because  of  the  author's  own  critical 
view,  which  is  strongly  anti^romanttCi 
and  presents  the  author  as  a  judielri 
critic  of  superior  trainin;^  and  power. 
Max  Eastman's  The  Enjoyment  of 
Poetry  (Scribners)  is  another  good 
piece  of  criticism,  a  book  full  of  pei^ 
ct'ptive  appreciation,  di 'criTninattan, 
which  is  meant  to  give  and  does  jjivp, 
not  an  analysis  of  a  psychologic  state, 
but  an  incentive  to  artistic  pleasure, 
A  contrast  with  the  forejroing  hoiAti 
is  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  Urotcds 
{ Doubleday,  l*age  »fe  Co. ) ,  a  study  of 
the  vorld  in  general,  or  more  partieo* 
larly  of  democracy,  in  the  now  fa- 
miliar manner  of  its  author.  Hamil- 
ton Mabie's  American  Id&ils  (Mac- 
millan)  is  a  series  of  leetnrea  on 
America  delivered  before  Japaaeaa 
audiences.  The  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion called  for  a  certain  simplicity, 
but  it  allowed  many  general  views 
and  sununariea  which  make  the  book 
rather  an  unusual  review  and  history 
of  American  culture.  Oscar  Straus's 
The  American  Spirit  (Century  Co.) 
ia  not  A  connected  traatmeat/ but  a 
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collection  of  articles  and  addresses  by 
a  man  who  hu  great  gifts  of  ability 
and  character  and  great  opportunity 
to  use  them.  Mr.  Straus  is  a  public 
man  of  the  highest  type;  the  present 
volume  deals  with  a  variety  of  topics 
wliich  his  broad  experience  hiia  given 
him  a  chance  to  study.  Plelen  Kel- 
ler's Out  of  ifte  Dark  (Doubleday, 
Page  ft  Co.)  oontains  the  author's 
thoughts  on  the  position  of  woman 
and  her  education,' the  possibility  of 
preventing  blindneiss  and  of  educating 
those  whose  hiindness  has  not  been 
prevented.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  nU- 
tory  08  Literature  and  Oihrr  Ffmxjs 
(Scribners)  includes  four  noteworthy 
utterances,  the  author's  addresses  at 
tlio  Sorbonne  and  before  the  Univor- 
Bity  of  Berlin,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  American  Historical 
Association,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  period- 
ic It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
autlior  by  no  means  shows  himself 
the  scholar  of  the  university.  Rather 
is  he  the  scholar  who  has  learned  to 
know  the  world,  who  returns  in- 
formation for  hi^  whilom  brethren. 
We  n»uy  add  note  of  a  few  works 
more  specifically  eritical.  The  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  drama  takes  form 
not  only  in  crpntivc  work,  !)ut  in  such 
studies  as  Charlton  Andrews'  The 
Drama  of  To-da^  (Lippineotts)  an 
caccellent  general  view ;  Archibald  Hen- 
derson's Hurnprnn  Drnmntigts  (Stew- 
art &  Kidd),  a  book  .allowing  wide 
reading  and  ezoellent  judgment;  C. 
\\'ev;;andt*8  Irish  Plays  and  Players 
( Ho\in^hfon,  MifTlin  Co.),  a  careful 
study  of  a  timely  sabjcct;  Elizabeth 


R.  Hunt's  Th/s  Play  of  To  Day  (Lane), 
a  theoretical  book  very  practically 
illustrated;  and  Brander  Matthews* 
hakes  pea  rc  as  a  J'latj^pright  (8crib- 
ner.s),  which  ^iven  a  view  of  this 
topic  at  once  .<;eholarly  and  practical. 

Travel  and  Description. —There  have 
been  fewer  notable  books  of  travel 
than  usual.  iMr.  HoweUs'  Familiar 
Spaniah  Travels  (Harpers)  has  not 
merely  the  observation  of  an  inter- 
estinn^  phase  of  life  as  seen  thr«)ugh 
an  interesting  temoerament,  which 
one  always  finds  in  Mr.  Howells,  but 
also  mucH  of  the  matured  wisdom 
whi  h  comes  of  livinj*  in  a  large  way. 
Stewart  Edward  White's  African 
Gamp  Firea  (Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.) 
is  more  than  a  mere  record  of  traveL 
His  narration  of  fact  has  much  of  the 
charm  of  his  fiction,  not  that  his 
imagination  alters  conditions,  but  that 
he  imparts  an  element  of  humanity 
into  whatever  interests  him.  Some- 
what like  it,  but  really  very  different 
is  Arley  Munson's  Jungle  Days 
(Appletons),  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pei  ienci  -  <if  an  American  miS'^ionarv 
doctor  in  India.  Most  interesting  of 
all  in  topic  is  Belmore  Browne's  Con- 
guett  of  Mount  ilcKinle^  (Putnams), 
though  the  book  is?  really  much  more 
than  an  account  of  a  <;reat  achieve- 
ment, because  it  gives  so  much  of 
the  human  temper  which  made  the 
achievement  at  once  difficult  and  pos- 
sible. Another  book  of  the  great 
Northwest  is  Stanley  Washburne'a 
Trails,  Trappers  and  Tenderfeet  in 
western  Canada  (Holt),  a  well  writ- 
ten and  illi!«trMted  account,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  musk^  and  mountain. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEBATITBE 


QEBXAiaC  IiANGIJAOSS 
DAinsL  B.  Shumwat 

Gennan  Fiction  anA  Drama.— The 

chief  interest  of  the  year  in  this  field 
han  centered  around  the  translation 
of  Gerhard  llauptmanu's  novel,  Atlan- 
lis,  which  appeared  toward  the  dose 
of  1012.  It  was  the  subject  of  many 
reviewf,  and  f;avc  rise  to  invest ip:a- 
tions  concerning  the  events  described. 
Thus  Kudoll  l^ho,  Jr.,  in  Modem 
Language  Notes  for  January,  traces 
some  of  the  scenes  to  tlie  ;uithor's 
experiences  in  America,  la  the  same 

t 


number  Profes?;or  Tomho  discTi';«:c3  the 
identity  of  the  y/(/.v,S( in  Ilaupt- 
niann's  esirlier  novtd,  Tii^  Fool  in 
Christy  and  tries  to  prove  that  thej 
were  modeled  on  the  brothers  TTein- 
rich  and  Julius  Hart,  who  played  an 
important  rOle  in  the  literary  revolu- 
tion of  the  early  nineties.  Haupt- 
mann's  grotesque  festival  play,  writ- 
ten in  the  style  of  an  old  puppet  play, 
with  strong  resemblances  to  Goethe's 
Faustt  has  been  the  subject  of  an  ani> 
mii  ted  discussion  because  of  its  being; 
jirohibited    hy    the    German  Trown 

Prince  after  a  few  performaac^s  ia 
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BmlaiL  An  account  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Outlook  for  July  and  in 
Current  Opinion  for  Augitat.  The 

January  number  of  Uw  latter  roaga- 
zine  also  has  an  article  on  Haupt- 
mana  as  the  greatest  German  play- 
wright since  (Soethe.  Hauptmann's 

dramas  have  appeared  in  translation 
in  two  volumes  by  Ludwig  Lewia« 
•ohn.    Excerpts  from  0.  ROsaler's 

Five  Franl: farters,  an  ndinirable  pl:iy 
dealing  with  tlin  Ko'thchilds,  are  given 
in  Hearst's  Magazine  for  Sept.,  1913. 

Ernst  Hardt's  beautiful  verse 
drama,  Tristan  and  the  Jester,  has 
been  trnTT??nted  by  John  TTeard,  Jr.; 
and  Processor  Bemhardij  an  amusing 
comedy  of  the  Austrian  dramatist 
Arthur  Schnitzler,  has  been  trans- 
lated and  adapted  by  Mrs.  Eniil  Pohl. 
The  relation  of  another  Austrian 
dramatist,  Hoffmannsthal,  to  Greek 
tragedy  in  his  tragedies  Electra  and 
(TJdipus,  has  hopn  nbly  discussed  hy 
George  VV.  Baker  in  the  Journal  of 
English  and  Ocrman  Philology  (XII, 
383-406).  The  dramatic  ar(  of  Max 
Halbe  is  treated  by  Charles  Norris  in 
Modern  Language  Notes  for  June. 
Moat  interesting  are  the  articles  of 
A.  von  Ende  upon  German  dratiia,  in 
the  yation  of  Jan.  2  and  July  17. 
The  author  discusses  Hauptmann's 
Gabriel  Schilling's  Flucht,  Fulda's 
latest  drama,  Der  SeerUuber,  a  ro- 
mantie  comedy  in  verse,  Carl  Haupt- 
mann's play,  Die  lange  Jule,  and  a 
number  of  other  playwrights  and  their 
plays. 

In  the  field  of  the  novel  the  most 
noteworthy  publications  are  Similde 
Hegetcaltf  a  character  study  by  Beyer- 
lein,  the  author  of  Jena  'und  Sedan, 
and  a  novel  by  Clara  Vieblg,  trans- 
lated under  the  title  Son  of  his 
Mother  by  H.  Raahauge.  Hauff's 
Caravan  Tales  have  been  freely 
adapted  and  retol  i  by  J.  G.  Hanstein. 
W.  W.  Florer  has  an  interesting  note 
on  Gustav  Frenssen  in  Modern  Lan- 
guage Votes  for  May,  reviewing  El- 
eter's  lifr  nf  Frenssen  and  illustrating 
it  with  data  supplied  by  Frenssen 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Florer.  Two 
valuable  Mbliographiea  have  been  pub- 
lished, one  by  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  on 
recent  German  fiction,  in  Modem  Lan- 
guage Notes  for  April,  another  on  im- 
portant German  dramaa  since  1871  in 
the  New  York  ftmei'  *'Review  of 


Books"  of  Feb.  16.  A  well  written 
article  by  Dorothea  Gerard,  on  JB^ 
ecfif  German  Fiction  in  The  lITtMe- 

trcufk  Crntury  for  Sept,  1913,  deals 
with  the  latest  novels  of  Baroness 
von  Heyking  (Hto  Mihi),  of  Walter 
Bloem  ( Volk  loider  Volk)  and  of  Al- 
fons  Paquet  (  Kamerad  Flemminrj} . 

Among  the  classical  writers  Goethe, 
aa  usual,  holda  the  center  of  Intcrart. 
Gtinther  Jacoby,  who  made  an  ia- 
teresting  attend pt  ,i  few  yonrs  afro  to 
prove  that  Herder  served  as  the  model 
tor  Fauetf  examines  in  the  Jotiniaf  of 
English  and  German  Philology  (XII, 
1-19)  Burdach's  argument  to  prove 
that  Faust  was  modeled  on  Moses  and 
concludes  tliat  not  the  living  but  the 
dying  Fau9t  ahowa  traita  tucen  from 
Moses  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Burdach  suspects.  G.  Schaafs  dis- 
cusses (ibid.,  20-31)  a  few  ''Faust 
Paralipomena,"  and  W.  Page  An- 
drews has  addrd  another  to  the  long 
list  of  Faust  commentaries  by  a  work 
entitled  Ooethe*s  Key  to  Faust,  a 
Scientifio  Basis  for  Religion  and 
Morality.  Goethe's  autobiography  has 
been  retranslated  by  Minnie  S.  Smith 
as  Poetry  and  Truth  of  my  Oton  Life 
for  Bohn's  Popular  Library.  P.  ft 
Brown  has  pn!>lished  a  volume  on  the 
Youth,  of  Goethe,  A.  Baumgarten  has 
issued  a  life  of  Goethe  in  German 
( Goethe,  sein  Lehen  und  teftia 
irer^c).  Hamilton  Mabie  discusses 
the  attitude  of  tlie  twentieth  century 
toward  Goethe  iu  the  Outlook,  Sepk 
27,  1013,  under  the  caption.  The  Yaamg 
Goethe,  The  sources  of  two  of  Qofr 
the's  poems,  Das  lUutUed  and  Mignon^ 
are  investigated  by  G.  Schaaf  in 
Modem  Language  2fote9  for  Febrnaiy 
and  March. 

W.  C.  Hilmer  has  published  a  book 
on  Rime  in  Schiller's  Poems,  and 
C.  M.  Newoort,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  nas  written  on  Woman  in 
the  Thought  and  Work  of  ffchhel. 
Francis  W.  Kracher  has  discussed 
Lessing's  theory  of  pity  in  Modem 
Language  Notes  for  May,  showing 
that  it  differed  from  Aristotle's  and 
still  has  a  value  for  our  times. 

Geiman  Phllolog7.^In  this  field, 
which  includes  the  literature  of  the 
older  periods,  E.  Classen  has  dis- 
cussed Voicel  Alliterafion  in  the  Old 
Oermanie  Languages  i  Longmans ) .  A 
WUrterhueh  wid  J^eimMiwioMa  M 
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ffarfmann 

von  Aue,  by  Guido  C.  Riemcr,  has  ap- 
peared as  Number  3  of  the  "Hesperia 
fcerics/*  As  Number  4,  B.  Q.  Mor*,'an 
dlsemaes  yaiure  in  <Ae  MiddU  High 
Oertnan  Lyrica,  Myrtle  M.  Mann 
treats  f^f  "Die  Fraurn  und  (lie  Frauen- 
verehruiig  in  der  llo/ischen  Epik  nach 
Oottffied  von  Straashurg^  in  the 
Journal  of  EtKiU'sh  and  Qerman  Phi- 
lology (XII,  355-387).  W.  F.  Luebke 
investigates  the  "Language  of  Ber- 
thold  von  Ghiemsee**  in  hw  Tewttche 
Thcologcif  of  152R,  in  Modern  Phi- 
lology (X,  207-203).  Arthur  T.  J. 
Kemy  treats  of  the  "Origin  of  the 
Tanohluser  Legend"  in  the  Journal  of 
Engli.sh  and  (h  rman  Philology  (XII, 
32-77 ) ,  sliowing  that  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  Celtic  myth  and  a  Christian 
legend  which  has  been  developed  in 
Qermany.  The  Nibclungcnlied  has 
a^nin  been  translated,  this  time  liy 
Arthur  S.  Way  under  the  title  Lay 
of  the  ViMung  Men  (Putnam).  Jea- 
Bie  L.  Weston's  admirable  translation 
of  Parzival  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  edition  of  1884. 

Gezmaii  T^zts  nnd  Teaching.— 
There  has  been  as  usual  considerable 
activity  in  the  production  of  school 
texts,  but  only  two  editions  of  im- 
portant drunas  can  be  mentioned 
here.  They  are  both  by  Grillparzer, 
the  one  Libits^a,  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  G.  O.  Curme  (Oxford),  the 
other  Des  Meeru  und  der  Licba 
WelUn  by  Martin  SchUtzc  (Heath). 

In  pfdnjrofrT  Charles  TT.  TTandseliin 
has  published  an  extensive  treatise  on 
the  "Teaching  of  Modern  Luii«{unge8 
in  the  United  States"  as  Bulletin  3  of 
the  r.  Educational  Put  ran.  The 
importance  of  phonetics  in  toaHiin;? 
German  is  pointed  out  by  E.  Prokosch 
in  the  Tran«aetion§  of  the  National 
Education  Association  for  1012  (p. 
733).  C.  A.  Krause  discusses  the 
"Trend  of  Modern  Langua;?e  Instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States"  in  the  Edu- 
CCtionnJ  P<  vl*  ir  for  ^farfli,  nn<l  D. 
T.rrrrn^'l  advocates  the  iiitro<]nftion  of 
Geniiun  into  the  grade  school:!  iii  the 
Oerman-Ameriean  Annate  for  Jan- 
uary-April. 

German- American  Relations.  Tli is 
ever-growinj^  field  is  represented  by  a 
number  of  interesting  works  and  nrti- 
elee.  Preston  A.  Barba  continues  his 
study  of  Friedrich  A.  Stnibberg's  life 


and  Boveli  in  the  €ferman-A 
Annals  for  May  and  ecmtributes  an 

article  on  the  "American  Indians  in 
German  Fiction"  to  the  same  num* 
l>er.  Charles  Brede  also  continues 
his  studies  of  "German  Drama  on  the 
Philadelphia  Stage"  bv  treating  the 
period  from  1812  to  18i5  {ibid.),  W. 
Scholl  shows  the  influence  of  Schil- 
ler's "Lied  von  der  O  locked*  on  Long- 
fiUow's  "Building  of  the  Ship"  and 
other  poems,  in  Modem  Language 
Kotes  for  February.  Otto  Lohr  has 
written  on  the  German  Element  of 
Ncio  Xcthcrland  (Stechert),  and  0. 
Lohan  on  Das  VeuUchtum  in  den 
Vtreinifftm  Btaaien  von  Amerika 
(Steiger).  Adolf  Ramlieatt  has  pub- 
lished ptndics  on  ihf^  culture  of  this 
country  under  the  title  Aus  und  iiber 
Amerika  (Steehert).  Deutech-Ameri- 
kanische  Oedichte  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  verse  by  M.  Raiblo. 

Swedish.— The  interest  in  Strind- 
berg  is  still  well  sustained.  Edith 
and  Warner  Oland  have  continued 
their  translations  of  his  plays  by  i*^- 
suing  Comrades,  Facing  Death  and 
Easter,  Tho  Confessions  of  a  Fool 
has  been  translated  by  ElHc  Schleiiss- 
ncr.  Luclu  Piter  bv  Volma  S.  How- 
ard, On  the  Seaboard  by  Elizabeth  0. 
Westeiwen.  Son  of  a  Servant,  The  In- 
ferno, Zones  of  the  Spirit  by  Clarence 
Fielil.  and  .Var/j'rrf,  twrnty  stories 
of  married  life,  by  Ellie  Sciileussner. 
Estimates  of  Strindberg  and  his 
worlcs  will  be  found  in  the  Nation 
for  July  17,  in  the  Living  Age  for 
Feb.  22  and  in  the  Dial  for  Jan.  16. 
A  Swedish  life  of  the  Swedish  essayist 
Ellen  Key  by  NystrOm-Hamilton  has 
been  translated  by  Anna  Fries,  with 
nn  introduction  by  TTavelock  Ellis. 
It  is  rather  unfavorably  reviewed  in 
the  Varien  of  Sept.  II,  1913.  Ellen 
Key's  essay  on  Rahel  Varnhagen, 
tlie  most  brilliant  of  the  coterie  of 
literary  Jewesses  of  Berlin  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
translated  by  A.  O.  Chater,  with 
an  introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis, 
Gustnf  .lanson's  Lognema  has  been 
done  into  English  under  the  title 
Pride  of  Man,  An  estimate  of  tlie 
novels  of  Selma  Lngerlttf  will  be 
fiMiTu!  in  T  iving  Age  for  May. 

!«orwegiaa. — This  language  is  repre- 
sented mainly  by  the  plavs  of  BjOm- 
scn  and  Ibsen.   Thus  £d.  BjOrkma« 
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has  translated  Thfi  (Jhiunttei,  Beyond 

Our  I*i)trer,  and  The  X'  la  Si/\!rnt  : 
and  three  comedies  have  bct  n  ren- 
dered by  R.  F.  Sharp,  all  bv  BjOrn- 
sen.  Ibsen's  drama  The  Wanrior*9 
Mound  and  its  relation  to  the  au- 
thor's roninntic  tales  are  discussed  by 
A.  M,  Sturtevant.  His  lyrics  and 
Brand  have  been  translated  by  F.  E. 
Garrett.  Indridi  Kinarsson's  five-act 
drama  Surord  and  Crozicr  lias  bein 
added  to  the  list  of  the  "Poet  I^rc  " 
plays  by  Lee  M.  Hollander.  Noree 
Fairy  Tales  have  been  rendered  and 
edited  by  Geo.  N.  Dasent  (Lippin- 
cotts).  Recent  Scandinavian  books 
are  discussefl  by  A.  Kildal  in  the  Va- 
lion  of  April  .3. 

In  the  fielri  of  Old  Norse  W.  A. 
Craigie  has  prepared  a  volume  of  Jce- 
lanHio  Sagae  for  the  ^'Canibrid^xe 
Wanuals  of  Science  and  Literature" 
(Putnams).  A  T  *'TIoy  Andrews  has 
continued  his  stiuiies  in  the  Old 
Tfitrw  Safins  in  Modem  Philology  for 
April,  k.  A.  Mortenaen's  Handbook 
of  Xorfte  Mythologii  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  by  A.  C. 
Crowell.  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Plom  has  con- 
tributed "SemiasoIoL'ioal  Notes  on 
Old  Srnndinnvian  Flfk"  in  tlie  Jour- 
nal of  KnpHsh  and  (Jcrynan  Philnloqii 
rXTL  78-92).  J,  A.  Holvik  has  piib 
lished  a  Second  Book  of  Norse  Lit- 
erarv  Seferdops. 

Danish. — in  this  field  we  greet  with 
preat  Ratisfactlon  the  revival  of  the 
pi  lys  of  Ludwjff  llolberp,  the  famous 
banish  dramatist  of  tlio  enrly  ei«zht- 
eenth  century,  who  intiucnced  anion^' 
others  the  youthful  fjessing.  Three 
oi  his  comedies  have  bf^n  trnn^dated 
by  H.  W.  L.  TTinie  under  the  titles, 
Henry  and  Femille,  Captain  Bom- 
haetis  Thunderton,  and  Seatferhrain. 

BOMANCE    LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURE 

Benjahin  p.  Bou&land 

The  Bcientilic  activity  of  American 
Bchnlara  in  the  Komnnce  Innp-uages 
has  of  late  yr^ars  been  devotcfl  prin- 
cipally to  French  and  Spanish.  In< 
vesti|^ation  in  these  fields  has  con- 
tinued keen  in  1913,  while  it  niav  hf 
put  down  as  the  capital  event  of  the 

iear,  that  Italian  has  received  in 
arge  measure  the  attention  it  de- 
serves.    Aside  from  a  number  of 


smaller  pieces  of  research,  we  note  the 
publication  in  the  field  of  Italian 
litt' ratine  of  three  important  book?! 
Professor  McKenzie's  Coticordance  to 
Petrarch;  Professors  Rand  and  Wil' 
kins*  Concordance  to  the  Latin  Worke 
of  Dante,  and  the  volume  of  the  Para- 
diso,  which  completes  Professor 
Orandgent's  edition  of  the  Diirim 
Commedia.  In  French,  the  study  of 
the  nictlirrval  epos  has  flourished  aa 
usual,  and  Professor  Borgerhofl,  in 
another  line,  has  made  an  important 
contribution  Jto  the  history  of  the  re- 
lations of  English  and  French  litera- 
ture in  the  eighteenth  century.  la 
Spanish,  Miss  Bushee'a  discerning  and 
reprinting  of  the  Sueesos  of  Mateo 
.Vcmnn  is  a  telling  contribution  to 
the  history  of  prose  fiction.  Dr.  Ba- 
con's study  of  Juan  P^rea  de  Hon* 
talvfin  and  Professor  Lancaster's  book 
on  Pi-'ire  (lu  Kyer  both  claim  the 
attention  of  students  of  the  theatre, 
as  will  Miss  Smith's  irork  on  the 
commedia  dell*  arte. 

In  the  world  field  there  is  no  great 
change  to  set  down.  The  most  im- 
portant publication  is  the  rapid  ap- 
pearance of  Professor  Meyer-Lubkrt 
Uomanischts  EiymoleKsi^chfft  ^V^'Jrt€r■ 
buck,  whereof  the  half  already  issued 
proves  that  when  it  is  done,  it  will 
supersede  all  predecessors. 

Necrology.  -Gustav  Koertiii"^  died 
nt  Kiel  on  Feb.  3  at  the  age  of  67. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  Romance  scholars  and  bad 
dfvtitc.l  tiin>t  <if  his  encrgv  to  the  en- 
eyclnjiLi'dia  nf  his  subject.  He  edited 
tile  I'i  unzi>iiischc  Studien,  founded, 
with  the  late  Professor  Koschwitz, 
the  Zcitschrift  fiir  Fransosischc 
Spi  nchr  und  Litcratur :  puhli>h»*d  a 
Ifandhuch  der  rotnattischtn  Phiiolo- 
pie;  and  was  best  Icnown  for  hb 
Ija  t  einisch- Romanischcs  ^  Vo  rtcrluch. 
which  thoii;,'li  ojK'ii  to  severe  criti- 
cism, and  always  severely  criticized, 
has  been  for  twenty  years  an  indis- 
[  !  (ble  companion  to  every  Romance 
philologist.  Carl  Waiilnnd.  honorary 
professor  in  the  University  of  Upsala, 
died  on  April  23  at  the  same  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  atudies, 
nintfly  ill  French  Literature,  and  the 
collector  oi  a  fine  library,  which  be 
fore  nis  death  he  gave  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala.  Among  his  works  are 
editions  with  Hugo  von  Feilitzen,  of 
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tilt'  rnfancrs  Virun;  and  of  the 
I'rcnch  i»ro9e  version  of  the  Voyagi 
of  St.  Itrcndan, 

Arturo  Graf,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin,  died  in  the  last  week 
of  April.  He  was  l»orn  in  Athens  in 
1848,  and  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  scholars  of  the  world  in  the 
folklore  of  the  ^liddh-  Ages.  His  best 
known  works  are  Miti,  Lcgyetide  e 
Hupt-rstizioni  del  Medio  Evo;  Attra- 
verso  il  Cinquccento.  Count  Angelo 
de  Gubematis  died  in  Rome  nn  Feb. 
26.  He  was  born  at  Turin  in 
1840,  was  profes^r,  first,  in  Florence 
at  the  Ittituto  di  Studi  Superior!, 
Bince  1891  in  the  University  of  Rome. 
Among  his  very  numerous  works  we 
Dote  the  atoria  Lnivvrsalc  dclla  Let- 
ttratura,  and  a  aeries  of  volumes  on 
mythology. 
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BHOLISH   LANGUAGE  AMU 
LITEBATUBS 


C.  G.  CillLD 

The  following  summary  of  Ameri- 
can activity  in  the  study  of  English 
can  in  the  space  available  uierdT 
indieaie  the  general  tread  of  aelio^ 
arly  activity  during  the  year  without 
attempting  to  include  numerous  texts, 
ruvie\NS  and  minor  articles  even 
though  often  of  great  technical  valnfe 
A  volume  of  papers  contributed  by 
colleagues  and  pupils  of  George  Ly- 
man Kittredge  was  issued  (Ginn)  in 
commemoration  of  his  oomplf^oB  of 
25  years  of  service  in  Harvard  Unifar 
sity.  A  review  of  its  contonts,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  subjects,  is  not 
possible  bare,  but  it  it  pleasant  to 
record  this  Just  tribute  to  a  great 
teacher,  a  master  in  many  fields  as 
well  as  his  own,  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  seek  bis  aid,  both  in  the  scien- 
tific study,  and  in  tbe  appreeiatioa,  of 
literature. 

Other  works  of  general  reference  are 
Schelling's  English  Lyric  (Houghton, 
VMifflin  Co.),  Brander  Matthew's  A 
Studtf  of  the  Drama  ( TTonghton, 
-Mifllin  Co.),  and  Bry ton's  London  in 
English  Literature  (University  of 
Chicago), 

Philology. — Curme  has  continu^nJ 
his  fruitful  investij^ations  in  the  Utld 
of  svnta.Y  (Journal  Eng.  and  Gtrm. 
Phil.,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  PM,  Moi. 
Lang.  Assoc.,  Eng.  Stud.),  and  is 
awakening  profitable  discussion  in 
Germany.  The  exhaustive  monograpii 
of  Callaway  (Carnegie  Institnttoa) 
on  The  Infinitive  in  Anglo-S(U«n 
promises  to  rank  as  a  monument  of 
American  bciiularship.  Other  articles, 
always  few,  in  this  field  are  Kenyoa^ 
"An  Idiomatic  Order  of  Words* 
(Mod.  Lang.  Xotcs)  and  Krapp's  sujr 
gestive  Standards  of  Speech  aatl 
their  Values"  (Jfod.  Phil). 

Old  Bnglidi  Period  (449-1150- 
Among  more  notable  contributioits 
may  be  instanced  Bright  and  JEUra 
say's  Notes  on  the  ^^Introdmtion'*  ts 
the  W8.  Psalms  (Clarendon  Press). 
Klaeber's  welcome  edition  of  texts  re- 
lating to  the  "^all  of  Man"  ( Hcidel 
berg),  his  papers  on  Beowulf  {Ang- 
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lia)t  Belden'a  article  on  the  same 
poem  (Mod,  hang,  BTolet),  Cook's  dis- 
cussion of  the  dates  of  the  Ruth  well 
and  Bewcastle  crosses  { Yale  Press ) , 
Williams*  monograph  on  Gnomic 
Poetry  (Columbia  Press),  Tupper's 
striking  artide  on  Dfor,  and  on  the 
British  ^VTii^fiim  transcript  of  the 
Kxeter  Book  (both  in  Anglia),  vari- 
ous notes  on  old  English  poems  by 
Ttipper  and  Klaeber  {Jour.  Eng.  and 
.Cferm.  Phil.),  and  "SUss  Fisk's  paper 
on  "Animals  in  Karly  English  Eocle- 
siasticsl  Literature  {PuhL  Mod. 
Ijong.  Assoc. ) ,  which  links  this  period 
with  iho  nr\t. 

Middle  English  Period  (1160-1500). 
— Booker's  Middle  English  Bibli 
ography  (Heidelberg),  though  un 
avoidably  incoinplptp.  will  br  nf  ma 
terial  assistance.  Helpful  ori'jiiial 
inv^tigations  ure  Miss  Sandi^on's 
Ckantont  d^Avmtun  la  Middle  Eng- 
lish (Bryn  Mawr  Monop;rap]i>4) ,  Cross 
on  the  "Chastity-Testing  Horn  and 
Mantle"  (Mod,  Phil.),  Miss  Ham- 
mond's article  on  the  Prolo^me  to 
Lydgate's  Story  of  Thchcs  (Anglia). 
and  Root's  di'^enision  of  the  methods 
of  medieval  publication  {Puhl.  Mod. 
Lang.  Assoo.).  Miss  Rickert's  paper 
on  John  Bret  {Mod.  Phil.)  revives 
t!iR  discussion  of  the  multiple  author- 
ship of  Piera  Plowman.  Kmerson's 
review  (Mod,  Lang.  Nct€9)  of  Bate- 
sons  eli!'  n  of  Patience  is  of  posi 
tive  eri!r%-uctivo  value.  Soramer  con- 
tinues his  publication  of  the  Vulgate 
VereUm  of  the  Arihwrian  Romaneee 
(Carnegie  Institute).  Cady  writes 
on  tho  "Wakefield  Croup  in  the 
Towneley  Cycle"  {Jour.  Eng.  and 
Oerm,  Phil.). 

Continued  devotion  to  the  study  of 
Chancer,  in  the  success  of  which  for 
many  years  America  may  take  pride 
is  attested  by  the  articles  of  Karpink- 
■i  {Mod.  'Lang,  Jfoiee),  Hulbert 
.Ifr;/'.  Phil.),  f^hnnnon  (Pull  Mod. 
Kmerson  {Romanic  Review,  Mod. 
J'hii.)f  Tatlock  {Anglia,  Jour.  Eng. 
and  Oerm,  Phil.),  8.  Moore  (Anglia, 
Mod.  Phil.),  Shannon  {Pull.  Mod. 
Latifj.  Assoc.),  and  the  mono^^raphs 
of  Hulbert  (University  of  Chicago) 
and  Pansier  (Colmnbia  Press),  while 
Tupper*s  article  in  the  Nation  an- 
nounces an  epoch-making  discovery  in 
relation  to  Chaucer's  design  in  the 
OanierbMrjf  Tatee, 


Modern  English  (i500-date).— In 
the  early  16th  century  maj  be  noted 

Lois  Borland's  essay  on  Montgomery 

{Mod.  Phil.).    Less  work  secinq  to 
have  been  done  in  the  Elizabethan 
field  than  usual.   Spenser  is  the  sub- 
Jeet  of  artieles  by  Baakervil  (Pub. 
Mod.    Lang.    Assoc.),    Reed  Smith 
{Mod.  Lang,  Notes),  Oraham  {ibid.), 
Padelford    (Jfocl.  Phil.)    and  of  a 
monograph  by  Higginson  (Columbia). 
r'tmlilTo  has  published  his  important 
edition  of  Early  English  Classical 
Tragedies  (Clarendon),  and  Boyer  a 
most  interesting  volume  on  The  Ff(> 
lain    f7.<?    Iirro    iji    the  Elizabethan 
Drama    (Koutledge).     Articles  upon 
Shakespeare  include  H.  S.  V.  Jones 
{Mod,  Iding,  Notes),  Adams  (ibid,), 
Northup     f  Jour.    Eng.    and  C,rrm. 
Phil.),   Stoll    {Mod.   Phil),  Darzan 
{Mod.     Phil.),     Newcomer  {Mod. 
Phil.),  Gray  (Jour,  Eng.  and  Oerm. 
Phil),  Moriarty,   {Mnd.  Phil.),  and 
Tupper  {Publ.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.),  aa 
well  as  several  on  the  sonnets.  Jon- 
son  is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by 
Jndson  (Yale  Studic.'i)  and  an  inter 
esting  note  by  ^IcDanicl  (  Mod.  Lang. 
Notes).    Other  monographs  and  ar- 
ticles are:  on  Herwood  by  Miss  Bates 
{Jour.  Eng.  ana  Oerm.  Phil.)  and 
Graves  ( Mod.  Phil.)  ;  Richard  Brome, 
by  Andrews  {Yale  Htudies) ;  Decker 
and  Ford  by  Pierce  (AngUa) ;  The 
Arraignment    of    Paris    by  Graves 
{Mod.  Lang.  Notes);   "The  Broken 
Heart"  by  Baskervil   {ibid.);  "The 
Late  Lancashire  Witches"  by  Andrews 
(ihifl.).   An  unusual  number  of  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  on  Milton,  by 
Friedland,  Gilbert,  Lockwood,  Nichol- 
son and  Hart  (all  in  Mod,  hang. 
Notes)  and  by  Thompson  {Putl,  Mod, 
Lang.  Assoc.).    Otlu-r  notable  contri- 
butions on  the  literature  of  the  17th 
and  subsequent  centuries  are  those  of 
Miss    Hughes    on    Vaughan  (Mod, 
Lang.  Notes)  :  Scheurer.  "The  Town 
Shifts,"  1671  (Anglia);  Hetuzelmann 
and  GriiBfh  on  Pope  (Jfo<f.  PhiL); 
Croissant  on  Cibber  ( Kansas  Human- 
istic Studies)  ;  Ticjc  on  "Bcalism  in 
Pre-Richardisoaian     Fiction"  {Publ. 
Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.) ;  Trent  on  Defoe 
( Cambridge  History) ;  two  articlea 
by  Welles  on  Fielding   {Publ  Mod 
Lang.  Assoc.,  M.  L.  N.)  ;  Morton  on 
the  "Spenserian  Stanza  in  the  Idth 
Century"    (Mod,  PJMI.) ;   Chew  on 
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Byron  and  Croly  {Mod.  Lang,  Vott^B) ; 
Fuefls*<(  monograph  on  **]iyron  as 
Fatirist"  (Coltmibia  Press)  ;  Phelps 
on  "drowning  in  Germany"  {Mod. 
Lang,  Ifotca),  Interesting  examples 
of  the  oral  tradition  of  old  ballads  in 
Amrrica  are  given  by  Belden  {Jonr 
of  Am.  Folk-Lore)^  by  Woods  {Mod. 
Lang.  "Xote^)  and  by  Carrie  A.  Har- 
per {ibid.).  An  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  contemporary 
literature  is  Cornelius  Weyj^andt'a 
IrUh  Plays  and  Playtcrighta  ( Ilougn 
ton,  Slifflin  Co.)< 


Necrolosy.-^Willtam  Handc  Brcranw 

died  Doc.  m.  in  12,  in  his  84th  year. 
A  flov(>t(tl  stiulont  of  Knplish  litera- 
ture in  general,  a  specialist  in  Early 
Siiottish  literature,  his  modesty  pro- 
vented  adequate  recognition  of  his 
wide  and  nccnrato  knowledjro.  n> 
will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  hi? 
etudents,  many  of  whom,  owiiw  to 
the  gentleness  and  quietnesa  tn  Ms 
TTirtl.od  of  instruction,  often  not  till 
long  after  learned  to  realijie  how 
much  they  owed  to  bia  teaching  and 
example. 


ANGIEKT  LITEBATU&E  AND  PHILOLOGY 


ANCIENT  UTBBATUBB 

(AdditionM  from  Papyri) 

CUFFORD  H.  MOOHE 

The  most  im|iortant  collection  of 
literary  and  theological  papyri  to  be 
noticed  this  year  is  that  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  publications 
of  the  Society  Italiana  per  la  ricerca 
doi  rajiirl  greci  e  latini  in  Egitto, 
edited  by  Pr(>fo5»«»or  Girolarao  Vitidli 
under  the  title  J'apiri  Grcci  e  Latini 
(Firenze,  1012),  which  appeared  too 
Into  for  review  in  the  Vfar  P.ook  for 
1012.  Of  the  112  nunil.rrs,  31  are 
theological  or  litt^rary.  The  most  of 
these  call  for  no  particular  notice, 
and  none  is  of  such  great  interost  a;? 
a  niimbor  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  years. 

Theological  Fragineata.  —  Of  the 
biblical  fragments,  Number  2,  a  piece 
of  a  parchment  codex  of  the  fourtli 
century  containing  Luke  xjtii,  4.3-47, 
50-53,  is  of  importance  to  scholara 
as  it  omits  verse  51,  thus  possibly 
Irmlin^  some  snjiport  to  the  sus- 
picions of  Weiss  that  the  original 
text  of  Luke  has  been  expanded  at 
this  point.  Number  6,  fragments  of 
the  Protcvanprlium  of  James,  is  not 
especially  valuable  so  far  as  the  text 
is  concerned,  save  that  the  passages 
here  given  tend  to  favor  the  view 
thnt  tho  work  is  a  unit,  but  th*^  f?ate 
of  the  fragments,  the  fourth  century, 
disproves  the  claims  of  certain 
scholars  who  have  held  that  the  work 
orij?inate<l  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  con- 
turv.  \'ahiable  also  are  the  two 
scanty  fragments,  Number  7,  of  the 
Apoealgpae  of  EUait^  which  has  been 
hitherto  known  in  the  Coptic  versions. 


Another  fragment.  Number  65,  of  th« 

sixth  rtfnry.  seems  to  contain  scholia 
to  a  medley  of  biblical  texts,  the  re- 
lation between  which  is  obscure.  A 
portion  of  a  roll.  Numbers  26  and  27, 
makes  welcome  add  it  in^  t^^  f'le  jsmnty 
hagiographic  papyri.  On  the  recto 
is  a  part  of  the  legend  of  Saint  Pnph- 
nutius  and  the  verso  gives  usi  a  sim- 
ilar part  of  tlio  story  of  Saint  Thri^- 
tina.  The  latter  belongs  to  a  (ireek 
version  older  than  any  hitherto 
known  to  us,  apparently  to  that  from 
which  the  Latin  version  was  made. 

Greek  Classical  Texts. — 'S\o>t  of  the 
literary  fragiiieuts  contain  parts  of  ei* 
tant  works  and  add  little  to  oar 
knowledge.  New  are  two  fragments 
of  comedies.  Xiimbers  f)f>  and  l(fO,  hut 
the  lines  cannot  be  satisfactorily  re- 
stored or  assigned.  A  leaf  of  tiw 
(bird  century.  Number  17,  contains 
.'-ix  sepulchral  cpiprams  celebrating 
the  virtues  of  an  unknown  Kuprepius 
to  whom  his  daughter  erected  a  moa- 
ument.  The  verses  have  slight  liter- 
ary merit:  many  phrases  can  be  par- 
alleled from  Kaibel's  collection.  They 
have  many  corrections  and  alternate 
versions  between  the  lines  in  tht 
original  hand.  Two  frajrments,  Num- 
bers 19  and  85,  give  us  glimpses  of 
ancient  schools,  for  they  belonged  to 
pupils'  note  books.  The  first  con- 
tains elementary  notices  relatinir  tn> 
the  Trojan  War,  while  the  second 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  a 
chrcia. 

Latin  Classical  Texts. — Papyri  con- 
taining Latin  works  are  rare,  but 
this  volume  brings  us  three  bit*. 
Numbers  20,  21  and  110,  from  Cicero, 
In  Varr,,  act.  1, 1,  Vei|^I,  Aon.,  ir,  <Mh 
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08,  99-102,  and  SalluBt,  Bell.  Cat., 
lO-H.   The  lines  from  Cieero  tend 

to  confirm  the  text  in  two  places 
against  tlie  clifxrge  of  interpolation 
which  the  learned  have  brought,  but 
otherwise  have  no  value.  The  frag- 
ments of  Vergil  and  of  Sallust  show 
ihut  they  were  prepared  for  Greeks 
learning  Latin,  for  the  latter  has 
marks  of  quantity  and  a  number  of 
interlinear  Greek  ^loeses,  one  of  whicli 
is  incorrect  apparently;  the  former 
also  hag  the  long  quantity  marked 
sevtral  times  as  well  as  accents  in- 
dicating the  prose,  not  the  verse,  ac 
cent.  Those  remind  one  of  Oxip: 
rap.  1009  and  Pap.  Rylands  01, 
which  were  noticed  in  the  Yeab.  Book 
for  1911  (p.  776). 

■Menthm    shouhl   be   m;i<le    of  th 
liandv  volume  published  bv  Dr.  A.  S 
Hunt  in  the  "Oxford  Ciasaical  Texts' 
under  the  title  Traffiearum  Oraeeorum 
FrorjvK  nla  Papj/rarai  nupcr  reperta. 
It   contains   the    1  ndagatorr.^;,  Ktiry- 
pylus  and  Achacorum  Vonvcntus  of 
Sophocles,  the  Hffpsipyle,  Oretes,  and 
McJniiippr   ^"ulc^a  of  Euripides,  and 
certain  atioiiynious  satyric  fragments. 
Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  Alfred 
K6rte  baa  begun  a  review  In  the 
Archiv  fur  Papt/rusforschung  (V,  pp. 
5^?!  IT.)  of  all  the  literary  texts  pub- 
lished during  the  past  six  years. 

OBEEK  LITEBATUBE 

WiLLIAH  ABTHUB  HEEDBL 

The  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
the  American  Journal  of  Arch(sology, 
Classical  Philologii.  and  the  other  po- 
riodicnls  mentioned  in  the  Ykak  Book 
for  1910  (p.  1G2),  continue  the  pub- 
lication of  excellent  articles  on  a 
wiile  variety  of  subjects.  Especially 
to  be  noted  of  the  output  of  are: 
Professor  Boiling's  "Contributions  to 
the  Study  of  Homeric  Metre,"  part 
II,  in  the  Avirricny}  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology; the  continuation  of  Buckler 
and  Robinson's  "Inscriptions  from 
tsardes."  II  and  III.  Professor  Robin- 
son's "Inscriptions  from  the  Cvren.ii- 
ca,"  and  VV.  B.  DinsinfKir'.s  "Attii" 
Building  Accounts,"  l-III,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  ArehfBology ; 
Ptofc^.qor  Buck's  "Interstate  T'se  of 
the  (Ireek  Dialects,"  Professor  Scott's 
"Paris  and  Hector  in  Tradition  and 
in  Homer"  and  "The  Assumed  Dura* 


tion  of  the  War  of  the  Iliad,"  and 
Professor  Flickinger's  **Tragedy  and 
the  Satyric  Drama/'  in  Classical 
PhiJolo<iu ;  Professor  Adams's  "Are 
the  Political  Speeches  of  Demosthenes 
to  he  Regarded  as  Politieal  Pam- 
phlets ?"  Professor  Balcer's  "Some  of 
the  Less  Known  MSS.  of  Xenophon's 
Memorahilia"  and  Professor  Hewitt'a 
"On  the  Development  of  the  Thank* 
offering  among  the  Greeks,"  in  the 
Tran.9actions  of  the  Amerioan  PkUo- 
logical  Association. 

Oi  books  intended  for  the  literary 
public  the  year  Iiaa  not  been  prolific. 

Perhaps  Professor  Harmon's  excellent 
edition  of  Lucian  in  tiie  "Loeh  Classi- 
cal Library"  deserves  especial  men- 
tion as  one  of  the  beet  fruits  of  this 
great  undertaking.  Prof.  Milton  W. 
ITnTnphrcys  has  rend'Tcd  in  his  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Demosthenes  On 
the  Crown  a  labor  of  love  which  bean 
eloquent  witness  to  the  vitality  of 
classical  studies.  In  "An  Athenian 
Critic  of  Life"  {Yale  Review,  April, 
1913)  Professor  Goodell  presents  a 
sympathetic  study  of  Sophocles.  Tho 
writer  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Scienees  (May,  1913)  a  series  of 
studies  entitled  On  Certain  Fragments 
of  the  Pre-S^ocra1ic.<t :  Critical  Notes 
and  Elucidations.  American  scholars 
have  in  reoent  years  published  some 
of  their  best  work  in  foreign  periodi- 
cals; thus,  Prof.  IT.  W.  Prescott's 
"ebapoon"  (Theocritus,  id.^  I,  139, 
140)  appeared  in  the  CUuaieal  QuoT' 
terly  (July,  1913).  Among  archaeo- 
logical publications  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  G.  W.  Eldcrkin's  Problems 
in  Periclean  Building  and  Edith  H. 
11  all's  Exeavationa  in  Eaatem  Greta; 
kSphoungaras. 

The  year  has  brought  forth  few 
doctoral  dissertations  on  Greeic  sub- 
jects :  among  them  w  o  may  note  Lilly 
Ross  Taylor'^  Th.r  Cidir.  of  Ostia  and 
Mary  Hamilton  Swindler's  Cretan 
Elements  in  the  CuUe  and  RitwU  of 
Apollo  (both  of  Brjn  Mawr),  Dr. 
Dnnnlil  1*.  Durham's  V^f  Vocnhnlary 
of  Mcnander  Considered  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Koiyv  (Princeton),  and 
Dr.  George  M.  (i!alboun's  Athenian 
Cluhs  tJi  Pul(li(\<t  and  Litigation 
(Chicago!.  Tlie  last  mentioned  is  an 
exceptionally  full  and  valuable  study 
of  an  interesting  phase  of  ancient  life. 
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As  usual,  much  poo<l  wnrk  is  clone 
in  the  reviewing  of  the  most  notable 
books.  6ueh  reviews  appear  not  only 
in  the  classical  periodicals,  but  also 
in  those  of  a  more  general  character, 
such  as  the  Nation^  and  in  journals 
devoted  to  related  special  Bnbjocts, 
Slieh  as  the  Philosophical  Review. 
Among  the  cla'^^ical  perionml?!  the 
American  Jmtrnal  of  Philology  r"i!>- 
lishes  the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
reviews.  The  Tnmeooltbfie  wnd  Pro' 
ceedinff9  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  publish  annually  a  fairly 
complete  bibliography  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  AaMciatfon  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Creek  studies  in  America  should 
receive  added  impetus  from  the  honor 
conferred  u{>on  one  of  tlieir  most  bril- 
liant exponents  in  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  Paul  Shorey  to  the  Roosevelt 
Professorship  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  for  the  year  1913>14.  VVhile 
the  selection  was  doubtless  directly  a 
personal  tribute,  indirectly  it  testi- 
fies fo  thi^  hirirlth  of  clii«?sical  culture 
in  that  the  appointro  is  roquired  to 
lecture  on  subjects  relating  to  Ameri- 
can life  and  institutions. 

IiATIN  LITERATUBB 
ChABLSS  KlfAPF 

Owing  to  the  conditions  of  publica- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Amnririn 
work  in  Latin  literature  and  kindred 
fields  consists  largely  of  articles  in 
periodicals/  and  in  the  volumes  of 
studies  in  classical  ptiiloloiry  brought 
out  under  the  ft'gi-^  of  learned  socie- 
ties or  various  universities.  In  1913, 
however^  appeared  a  notable  book,  an 
edition  of  Tibullus,  with  el:iV»ornte  in- 
troduction HTul  notes,  by  K.  F.  Smith. 
This,  the  first  thoroughgoing  and 
complete  edition  of  Tibullus  published 
in  America,  is  likely  long  to  remain 
the  definitive  edition  of  that  author. 
Roads  from  Rmnr,  by  Anne  C.  E.  Al- 
linson,  is  an  interesting  ^roup  of  es- 
says on  Catullus,  Propertius,  Horace, 
Ovid  and  his  wife,  etc. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  va- 


*  PorlodU;ils  nro  citrd  In  this  article 
iiudi  r  the  following  iit«l>n'\ iatlons  :  AJP., 
Amerivan  Journal  of  Philoluyy ;  CJ., 
daasieat  Jotimal;  CI\.  Clagflcat  PhiM- 
Off}/:  fMV.,  Clas.^irnl  Weekly:  //.S\.  Ifar- 
rard  iSiudiet ;  JAP  A.,  TrariHacHona  of 
tfte  4.marican  PhilQlogieal  Ataoctation. 


rio!!'?  authors  have  liecn  inadc  in  the 
following  articles:  "Catullus  Carmen 
2,"  by  E.  W.  Fay  {CP.,  VIII.  801- 
309),  a  defense  of  the  substantial  in- 
tcfrrity  of  this  poem  as  it  stands; 
"Cicero  the  Stylist:  An  Apprecia- 
tion," bv  0.  Bhowerman  (C/,  Vm, 
180-192)';  "Was  Cicero  Successful  la 
the  Art  Rhetorical?"  bv  .T.  K  Cran- 
nid  VTTT,  234-24.^)  ;  **Tiie  Fcrcn- 

tiuum  of   Horace,"  by  VV.   B.  Mc- 
Daniel  {TAPA,,  XLHI,  67-72),  which 
identifies  the  Ferentinum  of  Horace, 
Epistles  1,  17.  6-R.  with  a  hamlet  of 
that  name  near  the  Aq|ua  Ferentina 
and  Lucus  Ferentinae,  m  the  AlbSB 
region,  where  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League  um'(\  to  hold  their  general  as- 
semblies; "Lucilius  on  V.i  and  1,"  by 
K.  G.  Kent  {AJP,  XXXIV,  315-321). 
a  continuation  of  a  discussion  by  the 
same  author  and  E.  W*  ^ 
rious  passages  in  Lncilius,  and  «o  of 
value  to  the  student  of  Latin  litera- 
ture;   *The  Creation  Story  in  Ovid 
Metamorphoses,**  hj  F.  E.  Bobbins 
(CP.,  VIII,  401-414),  an  argument 
that  Ovid's  source  is  to  be  found,  not 
in    any    specific    author,   Greek  or 
Roman,  but  in  the  general  teaching 
of  the  Stoics,  familiar  to  every  edtt- 
cated  Roman  in  Ovid's  time;  *The 
Amphilnio  of  Plautus,"  bv  H.  W. 
Prescott  (CP,,  VIII,  14-22),*  an  argu- 
ment that  there  is  In  this  play  a 
change  of  seoie,  from  the  space  be- 
fore the  house  of  Amphitruo  to  th« 
harbor;    if  so,  the  play  has  another 
claim  to  distinction  as  a  play  unique, 
since  changes  of  scene  are  very  rare 
in  extant  Crock  and  "Roman  tragedy 
and  comedy  both,  outside  of  Aris- 
tophanes;   "The  Composition  of  the 
Rudetm  of  Plautus,"  by  Cornelia  C 
Coulter  (CP.,  VIII,  57;64),  who  sees 
evidence  of  contaminatio,  or  the  com- 
bination of  materials  got  from  two 
(Greek)  plays,  which,  in  thia  case, 
were  laid  in  different  places;  '*8im> 
tonius  and  his  Bi(^aphies,"  by  J.  GL 
"Rolfc   (Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  LII.  $iOC-226) ; 
"A  ^Manuscript  of  Jerome's  De  ViriM 
Illustrihus  belonging  to  the  General 
Theological  Seminarv,"  by  W.  H.  P. 
Hatch    {HS.,   XXIli,   47-70 >  ;  -The 
Dialogue  of  Tacitus,"  by  W.  Peter- 
son  {AJP.,  XXXrV,  1*14),  dealing 
with  the  manuscript  history  of  the 
work,  which  called  forth  »  Tcply  fnm 
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A.  Giidemnn  {ibid.,  243-246)  ;  "Tlip 
Tragedy  of  Dido,"  by  H.  H.  Yeames 
iOf.,  Vm,  139>160,  193-«ffiy.  Two 
papers  on  Horace,  "Horace's  View  of 
the  Relations  between  Satire  and 
Coraedv,"  by  H.  R.  Fairclough  ( AJP., 
XXXIv,  183-I93>,  and  "Horace,  Epts- 
ties,  II,  i,  139  fT.  and  Uw,  VII,  2." 
by  C.  Knnpp  {TAPA.,  XLIII,  125- 
142),  are  part  also  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Roman  tradition  that  then 
was  in  early  times  a  form  of  the 
Roman  drama  called  Satura ;  to  the 
same  discussion  belongs  "Satura  and 
Satire/'  by  B.  L.  Ulhnan  (CP.,  Vm, 
172-194),  which  proposes  an  excellent 
expl;»nation  of  the  puzzling  word 
satura  and  discusses  the  use  of  that 
wofd  in  Latin  writen. 

Two  papers  dealt  with  prose 
rhythm:  "Preferred  and  Avoided 
Combinations  of  the  Enclitic  Que  in 
Caeero,"  by  F.  W.  Shipley  (CP.,  VIII, 
23-47)  and  "De  Clausulis  a  Flavio 
Vopisco  Adhibit  is,"  by  Susan  E.  Bal- 
lon, publislied  abroad. 

The  tendency,  strong  in  recent  years, 
to  trace  the  influenoe  of  the  classiest 
on  later  litonturrs,  is  seen  in  The 
Classical  Oririiti  and  Tradition  of  Lit- 
erary Conceits,  by  M.  B.  Ogle  {AJP., 
34,  125-152),  and  Classical  Traditions 
in  Early  German  and  Romance  Liter- 
ature, by  the  same  author  (Mod. 
Lang,  Xotes,  December,  1912).  Here, 
too,  mention  may  be  made  of  Further 
"Notes  on  Sicilian  Translntions  of  the 
Ttcelfth  Century  ( truns^lations  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin),  by  C.  Uaskin.s 
iE8,t  23,  156-160). 

Recently*  much  work  has  been  done 
in  translating  classical  authors  into 
English.  Of  foremost  interest  here  is 
tlw  "Lod)  Clasaieal  library"  (of 
tnmslationa),  to  which  many  Ameri- 
can ppholnrs  are  under  plodj^e  to  con- 
tribute, though  none  has  in  fact  done 
•o  as  yet,  in  Latin.  A  boolc  entitled 
Cfaic  ani  Varro:  The  Treatises  on 
Jtoman  Farm  Managemmt  done  into 
English,  with  Notes  of  Modem  In- 
9iasKes,  by  a  Virffinia  Farmer,  is  of 
interest,  because  Cato  had  not  b.  rn 
done  into  En^ilish,  but  unfortunately 
the  author's  enthusiasm  is  not 
xnatdied  by  sound  understanding  of 
the  Latin  originals. 

This  article  may  well  closo  wifh  a 
notice  of  papers  nnd  books  in  lields 
xnore  or        direct!^'  anqiliary  to  the 


study  of  Latin  literature.  Webster's 
Ancient  History,  with  a  companion 
volume,  Beadinge  in  Anaimi  ERetory, 
has  been  well  receiyed.  In  "A  t^j^m^n 
Astrologer  as  a  Historical  Source: 
Julius  Firmicus  Maternus"  {CP,, 
vm,  415-435),  Lynn  Thomdike  teeks 
to  show  that  in  Firmicus's  work  we 
have  a  clear  and  faithful  picture  of 
society  in  his  time.  We  may  note 
also  K)n  the  Le||aHty  of  the  Con- 
demnation and  Trial  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  Conspirators,"  by  G.  W.  Bots- 
ford  iC\V.,  VI,  130-132),  and  "The 
Proeeetttion  of  Cataline's  Associates," 
by  R.  W.  Huahand  {0J.»  ii,  4-26). 

In  lexicography  we  may  note  Jndeis 
Verborum  Catullianus,  M.  N.  Wet- 
more,  willeh  well  eontinues  the  same 
author's  masterly  Indea  Yerborum 
Verpilianu9  (1911);  for  reviews  of 
these  books,  by  G.  Lodge  and  C. 
Knapp,  see  OW^  VI,  101-103,  109- 
111,  124. 

In  Latin  grammar,  of  papers  con- 
tributory to  an  understanding  of 
Latin  authors  mention  should  be 
made  of  Case  Usage  in  Livg,  hy  R.  B. 
Stonlo,  published  in  Gormnny;  "Tlif? 
Participial  Usage  in  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles," R.  B.  Steele  {AJP.,  XXXIV, 
172-182)  ;  The  Future  PeriphrasOa 
in  Latin  {id.,  CP.,  VIII,  437  470)  ; 
"\rvr  and  Neque  with  Imperativo 
and  Subjunctiye,"  by  E.  B.  Lease 
(A/P.,  XXXIV,  255  275).  Important 
is  "The  Dovolopment  of  Copulatiyo 
Verbs  in  tlir-  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages" {TAPA.,  XLIII,  173-200), 
which  deals  with  sulwtitutes  for  the 
copula  sum  and  its  oquivalents  in  Vlfc" 
rious  languages,  including  lAtin. 

INDO-EUSOPBAV  FHILOLOaT 
{Ba&tu9tV0  0f  th€  Germeiiio  Languages i 
BoLanD  O.  Kbit 

General. — E.  IT.  Sturtevant  gives  a 
yaluable  reyiew  of  "Recent  Literature 
in  Comparntivo  Philolo^ry"  (CTT.,*  VI, 
1 16-0) .  Under  the  title '"Ueber  gram- 
matische  Perseverationserscheinung- 


*  roriodlcals  are  cited  tiimJ.  r  fh-  fol- 
lowing abbreviations:  AJJ'.,  American 
Journal  of  Philology;  CJ.,  Claasical 
Journal:  CP,,  ClaaiHcal  Philology;  OW,, 
(insMical  Weekly:  IF.,  Indogermanisehe 
Forsohungen;  JA08.,  Journal  of  the 
Ameriean  Oriental  Hocicty ;  TAPA.  and 
P.iP.\  .  Tidrifidi  t iottfi  Miul  I'roci  rilinf}s  of 

the  Ameiican  Philological  Atisociationt 
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en,"  IT.  Ocrtel  donh  witli  n^o^lifinn- 
tions  of  words  in  assimilation  to  pre- 
eedinff  vords  (IF,,  XXXI,  40-66).  a 
L.  Meader  (TAPA..  XLIII.  173  200) 
thows  that  verbs  moaning  stand,  sit. 
lie,  remain,  go,  grow,  appear,  find, 
etc.,  have  in  Tarious  Indo*Europeaii 
languages  developed  into  mere  copu- 
las, but  mostly  where  there  is  a  mid- 
dle or  reflexive  meaning*  W.  G.  Hale 
proposes  changes  in  *'The  Classiilca- 
tion  of  Sentences  and  Glauses" 
(PAPA.,  XLIII,  xxix  xxxii;  and  A. 
W,  McV\  iiorter  dibcui$aes  the  "Mood 
of  the  Question"  and  the  "Mood  of 
the  Answor"  {ibid.,  xliii-xlix). 

Indo-Iranian.  —  In  tTie  "Columbia 
University  Indo-Iranian  Scries,"  edit- 
ed by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Vol.  VIII 
has  appeared:  VasavadattH,  a  Ban- 
skrit  Romance  hy  Suhandhu,  trans- 
lated, with  an  introduction  and  notes, 
by  Louis  H.  Gray. 

L.  C.  Barrett  has  issued  "Hic  Knsh- 
niirinn  Ath/irva  T'-^j.  Book  III" 
(J AOS.,  XXXII,  313-90),  in  style 
similar  to  his  publication  of  the  first 
t\\i>  books  in  the  same  periodical.  M. 
Bloonifirld  (  /r..  XXXI,  15G-77)  shows 
timt  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  the  finite 
verb  may  vary  in  position  in  the 
clause  without  the  slightest  c)i:in<:e  of 
meanin;^.  A  tlicory  on  the  didicult 
question  of  tlie  rcl.itiona  of  Vedic, 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  is  set  forth  by 
W.  Petersen  in  JAOS.  (XXXII,  414- 
2R)  ;  a  partial  reply  to  his  vi^^\■"  i=; 
given  by  T.  Michelson  {ibid.,  XXXill, 
145-9). 

Other  articles  are  M.  Bloomfleld, 

"The  Sikh  Religion,"  in  f^tndica  in  the 
Jlistory  of  Religions  (IfiO  RO),  pre- 
sented to  C.  II.  Tov  (New  York, 
1012);  E.  W.  Hopkins,  **8aered 
Rivers  of  India,"  in  tlie  same  volume 
(213-29)  ;  F.  FAf^crion,  "Pnilradirtf'th- 
ivusa^  or  Choosing  a  King  bv  Divine 
Wiir  (JAOH,,  XXXIII,  158-66) ;  R. 

G.  Kent,  "Classical  Parallels  to  a 
Sanskrit  ProvctVi"  fibi-l..  214-0);  W. 

H.  ScholT,  "Proposed  Identilication  of 
Two  South  Indian  Place-names  in  the 
Ptriphuf*  {Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  8oc., 
Jann.^ry.  lf»1.5,  lHO-3),  an<l  "Tamil 
Political  Divisions  in  the  First  Two 
Centuries  of  the  Christiaa  Era" 
iJAOf!.,  XXXIII,  209  13). 

If.  C.  Tolman  {Amcr.  Jour,  of 
Arch(rology,  XVIT,  85-6  and  PAPA., 
XLIII,  liv-Ivii),  discusses  the  ethno* 


lo^rical  types  and  the  dress  of  the 
ligures  on  the  grave  relief  of  King 
l&rius,  and  shows  that  the  long  flow< 

ing  robe  is  Persian,  and  the  tightly 
fitting  coat  and  trousers  are  Median, 
reversing  the  usual  belief  on  the 
point. 

Greek  and  Latin:  Linguistics  and 
SynUx.— C.  D.  Buck  (CP.,  VTIT,  U^- 
59)  shows  that  in  treaties  and  other 
documents  of  interest  to  more  thaa 
one  community  in  ancient  Greece 
much  mixtrire  of  dialects  occurred. 
Tlie  usages  ot  ou  and  fii  are  discussed 
bv  T.  D.  Goodell  and  by  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sieeve  (AJP.,  XXXIII,  436^9),  and 
instance*;  of  Srav  with  causal  mean- 
ing without  temporal  significance  are 
adduced  by  A.  C.  Pearson  (tHtf.,  426- 
35). 

C.  L.  Durham's  "Formal  Latin  and 
Informal  Latin"  (CIF.,  VI,  07-lOn 
and  G.  D.  Kellogg's  "Characterization 
of  Gallic  Latin'*  (ihid,,  90-4)  are  use- 
ful summaries  on  those  F  il  ircts.  F. 
F.  Abbott's  "Note  on  the  i.atin  Ac- 
cent" (CP.,  VIII,  92-3)  argues  that 
the  accent  of  the  masses  was  a  stress 
accent,  imitating  that  of  Greek.  Som-? 
problems  of  "Hidden  Quantities"  are 
dealt  with  bv  C.  D.  Buck  {Class.  Re- 
mcir,  XXVli,  122-6) ;  a  reply  to  tliis 
is  to  be  found  on  pp.  160  2  of  th^ 
same  vohuno,  E.  H.  Sturtrvant 
{TAPA.,  XLlil,  57-66)  shows  that 
the  ui  in  eui  and  huie  was  a  diplitlkOBg 
'•f  which  the  u  was  the  vowel  element. 

W.  G.  Hale  {IF.,  XXXI,  272-5) 
argues  that  as  the  perfect  tense  de- 
notes completion,  the  perfect  subjunc- 
tive in  proliibitions  in  Latin  ranie  to 
iiKlicate  thorou^Iiness  or  finalitv.  R. 
B.  Steele  {AJP.,  XXXIV,  172-82) 
studies  the  uses  of  the  participles  in 
Cicero's  Epistles  and  compares  them 
with  similar  usages  in  Livy;  he  pre- 
sents also  (CP.,  VIII,  457-7C)  a  study 
of  **The  Future  Periphrastic  in  IaUb/' 
down  to  Suetonius.  E.  B.  Lease 
{AJP.,  XXXIV,  2.'>5-75)  ^ivcs  the 
first  instalment  of  the  history  of 
"yeve  and  Heqwe  with  the  IraperalHa 
and  Subjunctive,"  down  to  Apuleiua 
R.  C.  Flickinger  {ihid..  278-99)  gives 
a  detailed  historv  of  '^The  Accusative 
of  Exclamation  in  Epistolary  LaUn,** 
continuing  his  study  of  the  same  ooa* 
st  ruction  in  Plautus  and  Tcrrnce 
(ibid.,  XXIX).  C.  C.  Mierow  (CP., 
VIII,  436-44)   discusses  "Adverl>ial 
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Usage  in  Eugippius."  R.  G.  Kent 
{TAPA.,  XLIU,  35'5ft)  discusses  the 

results  upon  the  vowels  of  the  Ro- 
man dislike  for  writing  the  same  let- 
ter twice  in  succession,  and  the  lin- 
guistic inferences  to  be  drawn  there- 
from; ropHes  (A./P.,  XXXIV.  315-21) 
to  Fay's  article  on  the  orthofrraphic 
rules  of  Lucilius  {ibid,,  XXXIII,  311- 
0) ;  treats  certain  phenomena  of 
♦Turpose  Clauses"  {CJ.,  IX,  35-6)  ; 
and  attempts  to  completp  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscription  on  "The 
Osean  Slingshot  of  Saepinum"  (IP., 
XXXII,  1 96-202). 

Word  Formation  and  Etymology.^ 
E.  \V.  Fay  has  an  elaborate  study  on 
"Dej  ivuiives  of  the  Hoot  Stha  in  C'<>m 
position"  (AJP.,  XXXIII,  377  400. 
and  XXXIV,  15-42)  ;  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Ti-xas  for  Jan.  15, 
1913,  he  has  a  detailed  exposition  to 

?rove  that  "Indo-European  Verbal 
'lexion  wa**  Analytical."  E.  H.  Stur- 
teviint  concludes  his  "Studies  in  Greek 
Noun  Formation:  Labial  Termina- 
tions'* {OPu  VIII,  65-87,  334-4S).  S. 
G.  Oliphant  (JAOS'.,  XXXII,  393- 
413) argues  that  Sanskrit  dh^nd  means 
•'voice"  or  "song."  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
in  "Sanricrit  Kahdiras  or  Kubiiiras 
and  Greek  T\al>rtroft'*  {ihirl.,  XXXIII. 
55-70),  shows  tlie  orif'inal  identity  of 


new  etymologies  of  recent  date.  L. 
Van  Hook   (PAPA.,  XLIII,  lix-lx) 

shows  that  the  Greek  rhetorical  term 
^vxp6r-ns  means  "fustian"  rnther  than 
"frigidity."  (B.  W.  :vritchol!  (CM\, 
VI,  202-G)  gives  a  popular  account 

of  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the 
squirrel  in  manv  lan^niafres.  nnder 
the  title  "In  the  Shadow  of  his  Tail." 

SEMITIC    PHILOLOGY  AlTD 
LITEKATURE 

MoBBis  Jastrow 

Syriac  Book  of  Medicine. — A  work 
of  first-class  importance  is  E.  A.  Wai- 
lis  Bud^'e's  edition  of  The  Syriac  Book 
of  Medicine  (Oxford  Univ.  Press) 
based  on  a  manuscript  in  tlie  posses- 
sion of  a  native  of  Mosul.  While  the 
manuscript  itself  is  not  so  very  <>M.  it 
represents  a  compilation  made  on  the 
basis  of  older  works  and  tlius  embodic> 
the  traditional  medicine  of  Syria. 
While  the  general  poitit  of  view  in 
that  of  Greek  medicine,  which  mado 
its  way  everywhere  in  the  ancient 
world,  ihe  author,  or  rather  authors, 
of  this  compilation  have  added  to 
their  work  all  the  traditional  lore 
and  fulkhae  of  medicine,  including 
astrology  and  divination  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  outcome  of  dis- 
ease.   Added  to  the  work  is  a  lone 


the  two  seemingly  dilTerent  divinities. ,  liat  of  what  the  compiler  calls  "the 
E.  W.  Fay  proposes  an  etymology  rnedicincs  of  the  country,"  which  are 

for  Vedic  su.si.^ri-s  (ihid..  XXXII. ,  the  old  popular  remedies  that  iiti- 
391-2);  shows  (CJ.,  VIIT.  2:13-0)'  - 
that  Latin  comes  it  is  used  almost  in 
the  meaning  "goes  with,"  though  this 
is  not  recopnized  evm  l)y  the  fjrcat 
Thesaurus  fAnfjuac  Lntifutr  now  ap- 
pearing; shows  {Class.  Quarterly, 
VII,  202-7)  that  the  study  of  the 
etvmolojjv  of  word^  will  often  throw 
light  on  thf»  syntaetieal  constructions 


dotibtedly  pfo  hack  to  very  early  days. 
Ihe  puhlicHtiun  thus  forms  a  connect* 
ing  link  joining  the  later  medicine  of 
Syria  with  tiie  early  traditions  that 
may  Ije  tr  u  il  hark  to  the  mediciuo 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 

Aramaic  Incantation  Texts.— The 
medicine  of  the  ancient  Orient  (and 
for  that  matter,  of  the  modern  Orient) 


used  with  them;  and  presents  a  study  was  never  entirely  divorced  from  in- 
of  English  *'ehewB,"  "ehooses**  lind  eantations  and  it  is  therefore  a  nat- 


their  etymological  co^inates  {Jour,  of 
Eng.  and  C<rni.  Philology,  XTT.  42.")- 
33).  Latin  pontifex  is  etymologized 
by  J.  M.  Bumam  {BerUner  philolo' 
gisehe  WochensiMft,  XXXIII,  254- 
5)  as  "maker  of  purity,"  and  by  R.  G. 
Kent  (OP.,  VIII,  317-26)  as  "maker 
of  the  paths"  between  this  world  and 
the  world  of  the  gods  and  the  dead. 
B.  L.  Ullman  (ihiJ..  172  04)  dia^ 
curses  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
aatura.  E.  H.  Sturtevant  {C\V.,  VII, 
29-30)  reviews  interestingly  serml 


ural  step  to  pass  from  Budge's  im- 
portMTit  work.  tf>  Prof.  James  A. 
Montgomery's  edition  of  the  Aramaic 
Inoantaiicn  T^U  from  Nippur,  like* 
wise  accompanied  by  translations. 
These  texts  are  found  on  clay 
bowls  discovered  by  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Nippur,  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
mound.  The  bowls,  which  are  rnynro,\ 
with  drawings  and  inscriptions  in  ink, 
date  approximately  from  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era.  They  were  hurled 
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with  the  dead  wlio  were  inpposed  to 

be  protoct<^d  from  evil  demons  by  the 
formulae  inscribed  on  the  bowls.  The 
publicatioQ  is  interesting  from  two 
points  of  riewt  first,  as  illustratinrr 
the  per8i?tency  of  l)clicf  in  the  activ 
ity  of  denT^n«  fnr  down  into  the 
Christian  era  among  both  native  Jews 
and  Christians ;  and,  seeondly,  from 
the  point  of  vi»nv  of  language.  Tn  the 
latter  respect  Profes'^or  Montgomery's 
work  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. It  alTorda  an  insight  into 
the  current  dialect  of  Bahylonla  in 
the  seventh  century  and  since  he  has 
added  in  a  glossary  a  complete  list 
of  all  words  oeenrring  in  similar 
texts  published  up  to  the  present 
time,  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Babylonian  section 
of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  take  its  place  as  a 
stand  nrd  work  on  the  snbject. 

Cuneiform  Texts.— Dr.  A.  T.  CTay 
has  added  anotlier  volume  to  the  long 
series  of  Cuneiform  Te»t9  that  we 
o-.rn  to  him.  Tn  liis  new  ptildication, 
which  forms  Part  II  of  the  Baby- 
lonian records  in  the  library  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Dr.  Clay  has  given 
us  56  splendidly  preserved  commrrrinl 
and  \crra\  texts  from  the  Scleucid  era 
(3d  century  B.  C).  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent only  a  small  number  of  texts 
from  this  very  late  period  have  heen 
icsiied.  One  of  the  intoir'stinrj^  fea- 
tures of  Dr.  Clay's  new  publication  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  large  ntimber  of 
Greek  names  in  the  text,  most  of 
which  the  editor  has  surcm-iled  in 
identifying.  These  names  liiusirate 
the  aetive  influx  of  Oreelcs  into  the 
Orient,  and  we  thus  s»m^  at  close  hand 
the  interchange  of  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental ideas  brought  about  throush 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Curiously 
enough  the  name  of  Alexander  ap- 
pears  in  these  records  without  the 
Greek  ending  08,  giving  U8,  therefore, 
fhe  popular  pronuneiation  of  the  fa- 
mous  name. 

A  most  valuable  work,  summing  up 
the  results  of  the  expeditions  con- 
dueted  by  the  German  expedition  on 
the  site  of  Babylon  during  the  last 
13  yars,  is  Dr.  Robert  Koldewey's 
Das  U  iiidcrvrstchende  Babylon  {Leip- 
zig). The  Tolume  gives  In  a  most 
readable  form  a  complete  survey, 
Hystematioaily  arranged,  of  the  finds 


made  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
mound  and  of  their  cultural  and  his- 
torical significance. 

Islam.— The  appearance  of  a  second 
edition  of  T.  W.  Arnold's  well-known 
hook  Preaching  of  Islam  (New  York) 
should  be  noticed.  The  work  appears 
in  a  revised  form  which  gives  evidence 
of  the  activity  of  the  author  during 
the  16  years  tiiat  have  elapsed  since 
tlio  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 
The  entire  range  of  the  spread  of 
Islamism  into  western  Asia,  Into 
Europe,  India,  Africa  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago  as  well  as  among  th^i 
Tartars  is  most  carefully  covered. 

Ancient  History  of  the  Hear  East.— 
Another  work  of  general  interest  is 
H.  R,  Hail's  Ancient  History  of  th^ 
Xcar  East  (New  York).  Mr.  Hall* 
while  not  claiming  to  be  a  specialist 
along  the  whole  range  of  subjects  cov- 
ered by  him.  has  made  himself  thor- 
ou'dilv  familiar  with  a  broad  field, 
while  his  special  knowledge  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Babylonian  history  has  en* 
ahled  him  to  treat  such  subje^t^  nn 
tlie  ohh  r  ch  iliz-ation  of  Greece,  of 
the  Ilittites  and  the  earlier  history 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine  in  a  manner 
which  throws  a  great  d'  of  light  on 
the  relationships  of  ancient  civ  ill- 
zations  to  one  another.  ^Ir.  Hall 
brings  his  history  down  to  the  Battle 
of  Salamis,  a  date  ^vhich  only  a  few 
decades  ago  was  very  close  to  the 
beginnings  of  ancient  history.  The 
work  is  abundantly  illustrated  and 
its  usefulness  further  enhanced  hy 
several  chronological  tahlo«. 

Moses. — Lastly,  in  the  field  of  Old 
Te»tament  criticism,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  work  by  Prof,  Hugo 
Oressmann  on  Moses  und  seine  Zeit, 
an  investigation  thoroughly  eritical  in 
character,  but  which  by  penetrating 
beyond  textual  critieism  Into  a 
historical  insight  into  the  sourees  for 
the  period  of  Moses,  reaches  conclu- 
sions that  are  much  more  positive 
than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Moses, 
despite  the  legendary  accretions  about 
his  name,  looms  up  as  a  genuine 
historical  personage  to  whom,  among 
other  tiling'^,  the  Decalogue  in  its 
original  form  is  ascribed  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  latest  study  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  oatiooal  life  of  ibs 
Hebrews. 
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Anna  Toluan  Smith 


Mm 


rUNCTIONS   Oi'    THE   PEBEKAL  GOVEaNMEKT 

Appropriations.  —  TTie  fnnclions  of  oral  prnnts  of  land  and  money  by 
the  FeUeial  Government  in  respect  to  Congress    for    educational  puiposes. 


education  are  limited  to  the  control 
of  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
and  to  tlic  direction  of  the  school  sys- 
t  'n!H  of  newly  acquired  possessions 
uiid  oi  Bcliouls  for  Indians  and  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska.  The  appro- 
priations )>T  Congress  directly  for 
cduiutional  purjjoses  for  tfie  fiscal 
ycur  tad  tug  June  amounted 
In  round  numbers  to  $14,000,000.  Of 
this  sum,  about  $5,000,000  was  ap- 
plied to  tlie  education  of  Indians, 
including  the  support  of  the  Indian 
Office  at  Washington,  and  14,371,700 
for  agricultural  education;  of  the  lat- 
ter amount,  $'2.500.U00  was  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  meehaaie  arts, 
and  $1,871,700  the  appropriation  for 
experiment  stations.  For  tbe  main- 
tenance of  the  public  schools  oi  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Congress  eon' 
tributed  $2,447,575.  or  one-half  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  schools,  the 
other  half  falling  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  district. 

The  appropriations  for  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes  were  respectively  $92,- 
000  and  $06,600.  Although  situated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  in- 
stitutions draw  students  from  a  much 
wider  area. 


and  the  results  of  the  endowments 
have  inspired  efforts  for  a  renewal 

of  government  bounty.  That  the 
present  Administration  "stands  for 
industrial  education  and  for  Federal 
aid  to  it**  was  declared  in  a  pnblie 
address  by  Secretary  Rodfleld  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  the 
hopes  of  favorable  action  by  Con- 
gress on  some  one  of  the  pending 

bills  giving  efTect  to  tJliS  purpoSS  hava 
been  disappointed. 

Activities  Indirectly  Educational.—* 
The  Federal  Qovemment  also  takes 

an  active  part  in  welfare  activities 
which  are  indirectly  educational.  The 
first  bulletin  issued  by  the  Cliildren's 
Bureau  discussed  the  care  of  the  new- 
born infant.  It  was  widely  circu- 
lated, translated  into  several  tongues, 
and  excited  a  remarkable  interest 
among  mothers  in  the  poorer  classes. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  rev- 
olutionizing farm  industries  by  its 
demonstration  work,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  women's  dubs  carries 
instruction  as  to  food  tests  and  pres- 
ervation to  thousands  of  women  in 
country  homes.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  has  20  canning  outfits  at  its 
command  which  are  taken  by  demon* 
strators  to  country  fairs,  church  soci- 
ables, women's  clubs,  etc.,  for  the  pur* 


Bmeaii  of  SditeatiOB.~For  the  cnr>  pose  of  teachhsg  women  the  art  of 

rent  expenses  of  the  Federal  Bureau  |  scientific  canning.    Not  less  than  75,- 


of  Education  the  sum  of  i?S8,500  was 
allowed;  for  the  schools  for  natives 
in  Alaslca  $200,000,  and  for  the  rein- 
deer service  $5,000,  both  of  which 
services  are  administered  by  the 
Bureau. 

Federal  Aid  to  Industrial  Education. 

—Every  year  gives  new  proof  of  the 
wise  forethought  which  prompted  lib- 


000  girls  belong  to  canning  clubs. 
The  Public  Health  Service  ia  one  of 
the  ehief  "health  teaching"  agencies 
in  the  world.  The  Bureau  of  £duca> 
tion  is  carrying  on  an  aggressive 
campaign  against  make -shift  rural 
schools  and  adult  ignorance  and  has 
rallied  to  this  endeavor  innumerable 
social  workers  throughout  the  land« 
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QBNEBAL  STATISTICS  OV  EDTTCATIOIT 


Total  Enrollment  —  Tn  most  rntm- 
tries  a  full  survey  of  education  is  at- 
tempted only  at  quinquetmial  or  de- 
cennfat)  periods,  but  through  the 
af!:oncy  of  the  Fodornl  Bureau  of  Edu- 
catioa  the  United  States  secures  such 
a  Btmr^  every  year.  In  thin  work 
state  and  city  authorities  cooperate, 
ftfl  well  ns  linmlrc.ls  of  individual  in- 
stitutions, and  therefore  any  marked 
decline  in  school  attendance  or  edu- 
cational interest  in  any  part  of  the 
country  is  very  quickly  (htiHted. 

On  account  of  recent  changes  in 
statistical  methods,  and  the  delay  in 
returns  from  sevctnl  states,  the  rec- 
ord is  incomoU'te  for  11)13.  Estimates 
based  upon  full  returns  for  1911  and 
partial  returns  for  1012-13«  liowever, 
indicate  tlmt  school  provision  and  at- 
tendance have  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  population.   According  to 


the  rate  of  increase  in  recent  years, 
there  were  above  21^  million  children 
and  youths  under  instruction  in  this 
country  during  1013.  Of  this  total* 
fully  00  per  cent,  were  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  and  liigher  institutions, 
and  the  remninmg  4  per  cent,  in  ape* 
cial  schools  or  in  scuools  for  special 
classes.  As  the  movement  and  p?n- 
eral  relations  of  the  student  Uniy 
change  but  little  from  year  to  year, 
the  analysis  of  tln»  complete  returns 
for  1911,"  when  2(),or)4,02«  pupils  were 
enrolled,  may  be  taken  to  illustrate 
current  conditions. 

Distribution  of  Enrollment  by  Geo* 
gr.-'-phical  Divisions.  —  Omitting  the 
schools  classed  as  special,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  totol  pupils  in  publie 
and  private  schools  and  coll^ea  by 
geographical  divisions  was  as  followa 
in  1011: 


QKOORAratCAl. 

Total 
Pupils 

Pup.u  IN  Each  Gradb 

Ptr  cent,  of  the  ToUl  Popula- 
tion Enrolled  in  E&ch  Grade 

Eleinen- 

SecooUary 

IIi|{hc>r 

E!e- 
men- 
toiy 

Second - 
•fy 

Totji 

United  SUitM 

Nf'rth  Atl.iiitn 
Nurtli  (■<-rUr:i! 
South  Atl:(ulic 
South  Central . 

Went  i-rn  

20,a54.020 

18.521.022 

1.199.469 

19.72 

1.28 

0.96 

St. as 

5,089.030 
fi.739.933 
2.772.499 
4.078,419 

l,374,14.'j 

-i.t;i;i,704 
6.i:M.'»i>i 

2.630.4«7 
3,90.-..  IW) 

37'.M.Vj 
•!70.r,>s 
'.»s,i)i7 

1  is.uao 

'JU.lll 
134.339 

37,9<y> 
H9,713 

L'" ,  ?i>7 

17.  tt 
20  23 
21 .25 
22  22 
17.  10 

1.43 
1.55 
0.79 

0.  76 

1 .  g:. 

U.3tj 
0.44 
0  31 
0  23 

19  23 

22  23 
22-35 
23.21 

1 0  19 

The  ratios  of  enrollment  to  popula- 1  di/Terent  geographic  divisions  in  the 

tion  given  above  emphasize  anew  the  '  latter  respect  is  a  matter  of  interest, 
fact  that  the  adults  of  the  southern  j  urn  it  bears  directly  upon  the  general 
sections  are  res|)onsible  for  a  larger  i  intelligence  of  the  entire  country. 

proportion  of  children  than  the  north-   ' 

ern  sections.  Considering  individual 
ttatcs,  the  highest  proportion  of  the 

f>opulation  under  instruction  was  a 
ittle  above  2C  per  cent.,  reported  by 
two  plates.  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 
In  four  states,  North  Carolina,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Utah,  the  ratio 
exceeded  25  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  these 
high  ratios  are  due  to  the  large  enroll- 
ment in  elementary  schools.  Utah  is 
the  only  one  of  the  states  named  in 
which  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  sec- 
ondary and  liighcr  grades  exceed.s  tlic 
proportion  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  relative  status  of  the 


It  need  hardly  be  said  that  publie 

fund'^  the  main  s/Miroe  of  support 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools : 
it  should  be  noted,  also,  that  nearly 
half  the  support  of  the  higher  Insti* 
tutions  is  derived  from  the  aaina 
source. 

Schools  for  Special  Classes.  —  The 
following  particulars  relate  to  ttie 

special  schools  that,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
come  under  the  same  administrations 
as  those  included  in  the  preceding 
table;  they  show,  however,  the  pur* 
po.se  to  bring  the  benefits  of  education 
to  all  classes  of  people  within  the 
national  domain. 
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Clam  of  School 


City  evcuiui;  flolioolB.. . .  ^ .  

liu.iilK  hk-j  S(  h(><)ts  

Ht-Uirrn  ^iichuuls  

Si  lhtol.-*  iuT  IIr*  dvtii  

h^rhaoV-*  ff.r  t)u-  blitul  

BcaooUi  iiir  tJu-  (t:»eble'miod«Hl  

G<:»Vf»rr)nii  iit  Indian  «ich<Jf>li.  

t>i'li*>C'i.-(  ill  ,Al;i..-'kii  sujiporU  <i  l/y  tij<:  ( iov  f  r:i::j«  ul 

t:cli(A«l->4  in  Ala-ik:i  supporU-d  hy  uicor],j,r;U<il  iiiu:iiri|i.i!itK.-, 

(i  L  ti::i:i'..i  ilj  

f  )rji}irin  ii.'^N  luan  and  f)thiT  l>.-i\<  V(ilt-iit  iii.it  uul  imts  ^esUtU&UHi)  . 

I'nva'.i;  kiadcrtart*.  («'Stuuat«dj  

MuoeUaneous  (art,  mtitac,  etc.)  Cefltiuauxi)  


Tottti  for  special  seboota. 


NvMABa  or  Ponu 


Public 


375.000 


•t.070 

3y.a'j7 
4.600 


487,363 


Private 


155.244 


338,520 


Total 


155.244 

13.040 
4, 670 
7.548 

30,397 
3,841 

4.r»oo 

17.000 
11U,(XK) 
56.0UU 


825,882 


Analysis  of  Enrollment  by  Age  and  certain  conditions  disclosffd  by  tlu'  fol- 
Grade.— Tt  is  a  matter  of  prcat  rouse-  lowing  analysis  of  enrollment  in  1911 
quenee  that  the  entire  school  popiila-  with  regard  to  age  and  grade,  baaed 
tion  of  the  country  has  been  brought  upon  the  estimates  of  age  groups 
tinder  observation.  But  the  mere  item  \  nfTorded  by  the  Federal  census  of 
of  enrollment  signifies  much  less  than  1  1010: 


Aoa  GaovM 

K>'t ii nivt (  <1 
Populutiou 
l  y  Age 
Groupa 

ENBOLLca  IN  School 

Not  tH  School 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

56.151 

.?.s.j,037 

0.32:].u3r> 

8.940.085 
3.060.244 
940.534 
1  348.940 

0  ti)  'J  V'-'ard  

15  to  17  years  

2,075.219 
7.HHS.765 
9.297.945 
5.483.0.33 
5.667.570 
7.350,849 

IS  .  55 

?'MiJ  .  1.  «J 

96.15 
55.81 
16.59 
4.75 

1.690,182 
1,565.730 
357.860 
2.423.3M9 
4.7'J7,(>1_' 
7.001.909 

81  .45 
19  S5 
3  S  ") 
44  19 
83.14 
95.25 

37.703.087 

20.054^)20 

63.10 

17.700.961 

46.90 

*  loclaUeii  earoUmeot  21  years  of  ago  aad  over. 


It  is  apparent  that  C  to  14  years  of 
age  is  the  period  of  highest  school 
attendanc?;  unfortunately  the  large 
proportion  of  children  in  this  normal 
school  period  are  in  low  grades.  The 
distribution  by  grades,  as  earefuUy 
^vorked  out  fur  the  entire  country,  ap* 

pears  as  follows: 


CiruUo 

Pupiitf 

per  cent, 
ol  Toul 

B«>low  higb  school .... 

Below  fifth  ^?rad>!  .... 

18,521.CX)0 

!       (  .4  «  »  >  ;■,(  1 

92.3 

T.^9s  than  8  per  cent,  of  all  pupils, 
it  is  seen,  had  reached  the  high  school, 
and  more  than  two* thirds  of  the  pu* 
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pils  were  m  the  first  four  grades, 
which  nomiiinlly  Bliuuld  bs  completed 
at  10  years  of  age.  If  llie  fifth  f^rade 
be  included  in  the  analysis,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  enrollment  rises 
to  80  per  cent.  Jn  other  words,  at 
12  years  of  age  the  vast  majority  of 
the  children  in  the  United  Stntes 
have  done  with  school,  and  below  that 
age  there  is  an  alarming  amount  of 
retardat inn.  The  education  prolr!ir;i 
of  the  time  is  that  of  retaining  chil- 
dren under  instruction  long  enough 
to  insure  their  nreparation  for  intel- 
ligent and  iisoful  citizenship.  T]\\h  \h 
cssi'ntially  the  problem  of  the  public 
of  common  schools,  which  educate  92 
per  cent,  of  all  children  and  youths. 
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EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTmmoKS 


STATB  SCHOOL  STSTBJCS 
SnndlflMBt^  Tetchcn,  and  Expend!-  :  high  achooli,  637,000  teMbers,  and 


tore. — Th^re  are  49  independent  state 
Achooi  systems  in  the  United  States, 
Jneliuiiiig  that  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Thftj  oompriBed  during  1913 
18|  mUlioii  pupSIs  tn  elemental  and 


an  ovpenditure  for  the  year  of  $44'/,« 
i)00,000,  or  nearly  half  a  billion.  The 
distribution  of  this  vast  work  hj 
geographic  sections,  which  varies  litth 
from  year  to  year,  stood  thus  in  1911: 


QaoaB4niaAii  Ditihok 

Total 

Percentage  of 
M«n  Toftchcra 

EDioUiiMnt 

TMdMrt 

18.035.118 

533.606 

20.7 

1446.726.929 

4.257,455 
C.U2U.231 
2,611.914 
3,B87.fl04 
1*257.914 

131.078 
208.038 
63,668 
88.080 
41,790 

13.6 
18.9 
84.8 
88.0 
17.8 

149.347.68« 
lti9.070,»>69 
^•000.^ 

iftOWLWH 

Soirees  of  Support. — The  incoiue  for 
Echool  purposes  is  derived  from  the 
sources  and  in  the  proportions  here 
stated:  permanent  funds,  3.3  per 
cent.;  state  tax,  15.3  per  cent.;  local 
tax,  74  per  cent.;  other  sources,  7.4 
per  oeat.  The  total  derived  from  per- 
mftn«nt  fiiruls  ia  $15,071,836,  and  of 
this  amount  more  than  half  is  from 
six  states,  which  report  the  following 
values:  Texas,  $2,441  JI02 ;  North  Da- 
kota, $l,419,G7(j;  >^inne.sota,  $1,082,- 
383;  Ohio,  $1,027,485;  Oklahoma, 
$933,851;  Illinois,  $904,539. 

Local  taxes,  the  chief  source  of  in- 
come for  the  Bchool.s,  furnished  in 
round  numbers  $331,000,000.  Three- 
fourtlis  of  this  amount  is  raised  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
dlTisions  of  the  Union.  New  York 
raises  annually  abov3  $40,000,000  by 
local  school  tax;  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  follow  with  nearly  $29,000,000 


each;  Ohio  raises  23)  million,  and 
Massachusetts,  21 )  million.  An  in- 
teresting fact  is  the  increase  in  tlie 
amounts  raised  bv  local  snhrol  tax 
in  the  southern  states  during  the  last 
decade. 

In  addition  to  the  annu^  expend!- 

line  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools,  the  invostment  in  school 
property  ia  valued  at  U  billion  dol- 
lars. Part  of  this  represents  bonded 
debt,  payments  on  which  are  not 
included  in  the  current  expoiditnre 
discussed  above. 

Inequality  of  Sdiool  PiovialOB.— 
The  failure  to  retain  children  under 
insfructinn  has  already  been  consid- 
ered, second  only  to  this  evil  ia  that 
of  the  inequality  of  school  proyiaico 
between  the  different  divisions  of  the 
country.  This  is  readily  shown  hy 
comparisons  in  respect  to  a  few  essen- 
tials aa  here  given: 


QsooaAratCAL 
Dtvuioif 

EnroU- 
iri'Tit  of 

School 
Popula- 
tion ' 

(per  ctut,) 

Averape 
Attend - 
«ncQ ( f 

Enroll- 

nu:iii 

(jj<;r  cent,) 

L<nirtli 
c/f  Srhaol 
Ye»r 
(days) 

AvorRKc 
.Monthly 
Sftlnry 
ol 

TeMher.H 

AqduaI 
ExpetuU- 
ture  per 
Cftplta  of 

School 
PopulalioQ 

United  Str\t<'3 

North  Atlantic . 
North  Central.. 

South  .\tl;itjti  •. 
South  CcQtrul . . 

72  .v» 

71  J 

15G  8 

559  49 

$17.97 

67.91 
77.42 

(V.I  :i2 

78.68 

7&,2 
73.9 
('->  1 
tU  .9 
76.2 

179.8 
164.8 

!:«).») 
l:.i7.8 
158.8 

67.19 
58.43 

52.05 
70.84 

33.81 
81.74 

7.61 
8.06 
84.88 

PercentftRO  of  ntit«r> 
Mm  is 
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The  differmoes  brooffht  out  hi  tlie* 
above  compftriwrn  are  aU  «xplai]|«d  by 

the  ^eat  disparity  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditures. With  the  lowest  rates  go 
the  low«tt  ftTenige  taUrfes,  the  ehort- 
cst  ediool  year,  the  lowest  rate  of 
average  attendance,  and  the  highest 
rate  of  illiteracy. 

MeW  Aspects  of  Public  Education.— 
But  the  matter  of  public  (ducation  is 
no  longer  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
state  or  sectional  activity.  In  the 
last  decade,  profound  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  very  structure  of 
our  national  life.  The  United  States 
is  no  longer  an  aggregation  of  com- 


raimitiee  eaeh  euflieieRt  to  fttdf.  A 

new  order  of  organic  growth  has  set 
in  and  the  public  schools  have  not 
kept  pace  with  that  growth  because 
they  have  been  treated  too  eselttsiyelj 
as  local  interesti.  The  oonseiousneea 
of  this  mistake  explains  the  new 
lines  of  approach  to  educational  prob- 
lems  and  the  new  eonatraetive  agsn* 
cies  that  bre  working  out  their  solu- 
tion. Tho8j  problsms  present  them- 
selves under  three  aspects,  rural,  ur- 
ban,  and  racial.  Although  these  three 
aspects  are  fundamentally  one,  the 
emphasis  in  each  case  is  upon  differ* 
ent  factors. 


BUBMBHTA&T  BDITGATIOV 


BUBAL  EDUCATION 

Inferiority  of  Rural  Schools. —  The 
rural  school  of  tho  United  States  is 
not  only  less  efficient  than  the  urban 
oehool,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  rural 
school  of  other  leading  countries. 
This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
since  more  than  half  the  population 
<5S.7  per  cent.)  of  this  couBtry,  com- 


prising 68.5  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population,  ia  rural.  Country  eeboola 

enroll  approximately  60  per  cent,  of 
all  elementary  pupils;  at  the  same 
time  they  get  less  than  half  the  pub- 
lie  money  expend.^d  for  school  pur- 
poses. Their  actual  status  as  com- 
pared with  UJ-ban  schools  is  indicated 
by  the  following  data,  comorising  97 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment: 


Cities  and 
Villages 

Outside  Cities 
and  Villages 

Total  number  of  trarhors,  indudinc  supervisora  

Aggregate  amount  paid  tcachftrs  

Per  cent,  of  total  paid  to  tt-aohera  

Amount  paid  to  teachers  per  capita  of  enroilment  

6,713.809 

37.7 
79.3 
184.8 

1. so,  170 

$140,729,047 

M.6 
$21 

11,100,553. 00 
62.3 
67.6 
137.7 
304.453  00 
$117,602,786  00 
45.5 
$10.60 

III  Tieir  of  the  above  comparison,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation 10  years  of  age  and  over  has 
twice  as  many  illiterates  as  the  corre- 
sponding urlMU  population.    This  ex 


Investigations.  —  The    division  of 

Rural  Ecjiication  established  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  Dr.  Claxton 
in  1011  is  carrying  on  the  double 
work  of  investigation  and  propaganda, 
may  be  explamed  in  part  by  the ,  The  committee  on  rural  schools  ap- 
massinf;  of  the  nrjn-oes  in  tho  south-  '  pointed  by  the  National  Education 


ern  states;  but  considering  only  the 
white  people  of  these  states,  the  ratio 
of  illiteracy  ia  9  per  cent,  for  the 
rural  population,  aprainst  3  per  cent, 
for  the  urban  population.    In  a  pen 


Association  at  the  meeting  of  1911 
was  continued  in  1912  and  again  at 
the  meeting  of  19  IS.  The  membera 

of  this  coniinitt(y;  are  recopnized  lead- 
ers in  rural  education  and  their  rec- 


eral  way  these  distinctions  have  longl  ommendations  carry  weight  with  state 
been  known,  but  their  serious  import  I  legislatures.  Several  states,  notably 
has  boon  overlooked.  Tn  this  r?spoct  a  Vermont,  Ohio.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
changi'  has  takon  place;  tho  entire ,  North  Dakota,  have  had  special  com- 
nation  has  suddenly  been  aroused  on  missions  during  the  year  investigating 
the  subject,  and  many  agencies,  na-  rural  conditions  within  their  borders, 
lional  and  local,  have  been  created  for  Of  all  agencies  enraged  in  this  work, 
the  upbuilding  of  the  rural  schools.     the  most  important  is  the  Gonferenod 
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ior  Edueation  in  the  Sontb,  which  i  irnprovement  anocimtionB  hmre 

held  its  sixteentli  aimual  meeting  in  spontaneously  or  as  the  outcome  of 


Richmond.  Vn..  April  15-18,  1913 

Reform  Measures. — As  a  result  of 
these  aetivitisB,  the  eondition  of  rural 
education  is  now  fully  known ;  at  the 
same  time,  by  tlio  cxcliunfjc  of  infor- 
mation and  councils,  a  reform  move- 
ment has  been  started  like  that  which 
wrought  a  transformation  in  city 
schools  during  the  last  century.  This 
movement  centers  in  three  essentials, 
suitable  school  buildings,  efficient 
teachers,  and  expert  supervision,  all 
of  which  are  secured  by  means  of  the 
consolidated  school  serving  several 
districts,  with  provision  for  convej  lng 
pupils  at  public  expense.  This  expe- 
clu  rit,  which  originated  in  Massachu- 
seits  {A.  T.  B.,  1912,  p.  793),  has 
extended  to  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  ;  there  are  now  above  2,000  con- 


the  supervisory  system,  and  in  several 
£0uthern  states  have  become  perma- 
nent auxiliaries  of  tiie  edueatioB  de- 
part mr'nts.  In  these  cases  tlicy  are 
direitnd  ^y  ?^tate  organi/.?rs  ap>point(?d 
by  the  departments,  but  salaried  bj 
the  Bonthem  Education  Board  and  the 
Pcnbody  Fund.  These  assotiatioa* 
Imvp  been  particularly  sueeessful  in 
raising  funds  and  exciting  entire  com- 
munittes  to  join  in  the  work  of  sup- 
plying new  school  bouses. 

At  every  stage  of  the  reform 
nient  and  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  need  of  expert  supervision  for 
rural  schools  in  emphasised^  and  th« 
year  has  afTorded  several  important 
experiments  in  this  direction.  At  least 
20  states  have  special  agents  who  de> 
vote  their  entire  time  to  the  futal 


flolidat(Ml  ftcliools,  with  57,000  pupils,  schools.  IncUnbd  in  this  number  are 
In  Indiana  alone  1,000  small  districts  12  southern  states  in  which  auper- 


have  surrendered  their  schools  and 
are  served  by  600  consolidated  schools. 


visors  of  rural  sehoohi  are  appointed 
by  the  state  edueation  authontiea,  hot 


The  n^miber  of  consolidated  schools  paid  by  the  joint  action  of  tlie  Sotrtb- 
is  few,  however,  as  compared  with  the  i  ern  Education  Board  and  the  Peabody 
entire  number  of  rural  schools.    In-  Fund.   In  three  of  these  states,  Vir- 
tigation  in  32  slater  shows  that !  ginia,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  "sec- 


thesc  states  liavo  147,227  f)ne  teacher, 
or  one-room,  scliools,  80  per  cent,  of 
all  the  public  schools  in  those  states. 
Tsi  16  suttes,  comprising  above  80,000 
onf>-fencher  schools.  on*'-fourth  of  the 
number  have  each  less  than  15  pupils. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  these 
teachers  are  untrained  and  many  have 
had  no  cdiu-it-rm  beyond  that  of  tlie 
rural  school  itself.  It  ia  the  reform 
of  the  single-district  school,  the  one- 
teacher  school,  that  engaiEes  present 
efforts 


ond  state  su]>rrvi-ors"  arc  appoint ei 
for  the  rural  elementary  achcKUa  fox 
negroes. 

The  Rural  School  Teacher.  —  The 

chief  diHieulty  encountered  in  this 
movement  is  that  of  replacing  thoti- 
sands  of  makeshift  teachers  by 
trained  men  and  women  full  of  the 
f^pirit  of  the  new  era.  Here  a<::ain 
the  South,  by  reason  of  its  extn-me 
need,  has  become  the  great  tield  oi 
experiment.  Among  expedienta  for 
traininj:^  teachers  already  at  work  are 


Special  Supervision  for  Rural  th«'  "demonstration  school"  central 
Schools. — A  permanent  outcome  of  the  for  a  group  of  common  schools,  a 
reform  movemc^nt  is  the  plan  of  in-  { plan  which  originated  with  the  stale 

dustrial  supervision  for  rural  schools  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in  Ken 


which  origmated  with  the  donor  of 
the  Emma  T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  negro  education  in  the 
south  and  has  been  adopted  for  white 
Bchool«i  in  sereral  counties  of  Virginia, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  The  indus- 
trial school  supervisors  come  into 
close  relations  with  the  home  life  of 
the  pupils  and  coiijierat.^  also  with 
farm  demonstration  work,  the  com 
clubs,  and  the  canning  clubs,  which 
are  fostered  by  the  Depart uunt  of 
Agriculture  ut  Washington*  School 


tin  ky,  and  the  practice  rural  echools 
maiiiLuincd  in  connection  with  stat« 
normal  schools.  What  is  laiown  as 
X.\\2  "experimental  school,"  an  adjunct 
of  the  Winthrop  Normal  Colleg^e.  Roek 
Hill,  S.  C,  ailords  a  model  of  the 
highest  type  of  one- teacher  sehooL 
The  principle  of  learning  by  doing  is 
carried  out  in  all  the  school  exercises. 
These  endeavors  emphasize  the  im> 
portance  of  the  plans  that  are  formiBg 
for  the  FMbody  Training  College  for 
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Univertiiy.    A  demonstration  fnrmj 

will  br>  onr*  nf  ]f9  rhiof  feature.  ' 

Relation  of  the  Rural  School  to  So- 
cial Uplift. — The  new  order  of  rural  < 
school  leads  naturally  to  the  agri- 1 
cultural  h\fih  srliool,  and  this  in  turn 
to  the  afjricuitural  collppo.  It  i.s  re- 
lated also  by  its  spirit  and  methods 
to  the  entire  social  uplift  movement, 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  university  extension  popu- 
larizing modem  science  by  its  prac* 
tienl  spplieetions  to  community  prob- 
lems. On  tlie  vocational  side  the  or- 
ganizin<^'  force  iu  this  movement  was 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture nt  Washington  tbrougli  the 
genius  of  the  late  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
whose  work  is  continued  under  the 
direction  of  his  son,  Bradford  Knapp. 
On  the  uplift  side  the  driving  force 
has  been  the  Conference  for  Educa- 
tion in  the  South.  Out  of  this  Con- 
ference has  CTown  nearly  every  agent 
that  is  wonting  for  rural  improve- 
ment in  the  southern  states.  Similar, 
but  more  restricted,  conferences  are 
held  in  the  northern  states,  the  most 
noted  bein|[  the  Amherst  Conference 
of  Community  Leaders  whieh  held  its 
fourth  annual  conference  in  July. 
This  Conference  has  exercised  wide 
influenee  by  its  exposition  of  the  so-  > 


cial  and  economic  problems  of  rural 

life,  anr!  hy  the  manner  in  wlncli  it 
luus  unihed  the  work  of  the  differ pnt 
agencies,  the  churches,  libraries,  etc^ 
which  minister  to  the  intelleetual  and 
ethical  wants  of  the  people. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Claxton,  one 
of  the  most  important  results  of  this 
nation-wide  movement  is  the  inr 
creased  inducement  for  men  to  enter 
educational  work.  They  are  wanted 
in  the  new  supervisory  services  and  as 
direetors  of  agricultural  training  in 
the  rural  high  schools.  Thousand.s  of 
new  positions  are  already  in  pros- 
pect, every  one  of  which  carries  the 
certainty  of  immediate  return  to  tlia 
state  for  the  expenditure  incurred. 

U&BAN  SCHOOL  SYST£MS 

Statistics.— The  problem.^  of  city 
school  system**  ronsidered  apart  from 
the  systems  of  their  respective  states, 
arise  from  financial*  vocational,  and 
hygienic  demands.  The  pressurp  of 
these  demands  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  population,  and  hence  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  made  this  item  the 
ha'i'i  -  (•!'  city  classification. 

Tlie  followin^r  table  summarizes 
the  principal  school  statistics  of  the 
city  groups  thus  formed: 


POFDIiATIOM 

CiticB 
Re- 

port- 
iag 

PuaUO  SOHOOM 

EnroU- 
ment  in 

PrivaU- 

Pesuc  School  Batnutommas 

Super- 
viaing 

um- 

cem 

Teacbera 

EnroU- 
iiMai 

CitleB 
Rc- 
portiag 

Current 

Total 

100,000  and  over 
25.000  to  100,000 

10.000  to  s.n.ooo 
6,0(X)to  10.000 

Total  

.•vo 
1  (i 

.17  J 

560 
728 

7. '.2 
67.". 

72.801 
34.182 

2. "...")'.<_' 
22.21U 

3.052.157 
1.292.101 

9.">2..'»Ki 

640.593 
248. .584 

172.1 14 
n().72S 

48 
164 

302 
512 

$101,061,336 
35.937.007 
22,505.849 
ia.989.285 

$138,409,974 
40.834.074 

32.155.031 
23.440.617 

1,245 

2,715 

i;i4,815  |0.H3.86(} 

1.172,U1(» 

1.026 

1177,393,667 

1243,929.696 

From  this  tabulation  it  appears 
that  nearly  one-half  the  city  school 
enrollment  is  in  50  cities  having  each 
more  than  inn  ono  inhabitants;  more 
than  two-thirds  of  both  the  total  en- 
rollment and  the  total  expenditure 
are  comprised  in  the  cities  of  the  two 
hipliest  jrronp*'.  Tt  to  these  Inr^'cr 
cities  that  the  liercetjt  criticism  and 
the  most  searching  investigations  of 
school  conditions  are  directed.  "While 
the  grotip  distinctions  are  snyri^eKtive. 
the  salient  facts  in  the  year's  record 


can  be  brought  out  only  by  reference 
to  the  individual  cities,  since  each 
group  hicludea  a  wide  range  of  differ- 
ence. 

Investigations  of  Urban  Systems. — 
Two  cities  of  the  highest  group,  name- 
ly, Baltimore  and  New  Vorlc,  have 
recently  had  their  .school  systems  un- 
der investigation  by  profe.ssional  ex- 
perts. The  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  New  York  invratigation  during 
1913  naturally  led  to  new  reference 
to  the  Baltimore  report.   Tliis  was 
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ptrticulftrlj  marked  hy  the  collection 
of  data  from  other  rities,  and  offers 

therefore  mntprial  for  compflrHiive 
studies.  The  New  York  investigation 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanui 
of  Hanrard  University,  with  whom 
vers  associated  11  specialists,  each 
Rssipned  to  a  distinct  phase  of  the 
system.   Hence,  the  fuml  report  com- 

K'aes  several  monograplia  to  which 
.  Hanua  has  contributed  introduo* 
tiona  and  coTicIusiona.  The  investi- 
gation, which  cost  thr?  city  of  New 
York  al)out  $70,000,  may  have  little 
immediate  effect  upon  the  system  to 
which  it  pertains,  but  the  report  is  a 
vahial)1t'  crimnojidiiim  of  opinions  and 
information  relative  to  the  essentials 
of  an  efficient  city  school  system. 
The  monograph  by  Dr.  Hanus  crystal- 
lizes the  best  thought  of  the  day  on 
the  new  purposes,  scope,  and  metlioda 
of  public  systems  of  education  re- 
sponding to  the  varied  demands  of 
modem  life. 

Separation  of  Financial  and  Scholas- 
tic Administration,  —  The  investiga- 
tions referred  to  were  prompted  by 
administrative  complications  and  they 
have  strengthened  the  movement  for 
giving  over  the  business  side  of  city 
systems  to  financial  ollicers,  and  lim- 
iting the  province  of  the  superintendent 
to  sehola.Htic  matters.  The  ofTice  of 
city  superintendent  is  one  of  the  mo^t 
important  edMrnt ional  positions  in  the 
country,  commuuds  a  high  salary,  and 
carries  great  prestige.  Eight  cities 
of  the  first  group  pay  salaries  rang* 
ing  from  $5,000  to  $12,000  per  annum. 
The  general  opinion  favors  long  terms 
of  service,  and  there  are  two  cities 
in  which  the  same  superintendent  has 
been  retained  for  over  30  years. 

Special  Teachers  — Among  impor- 
tant experiments  reported  from  the 
cities  are  those  intended  to  relieve 
teachers  from  excessive  responsibility 
rtnd  :tf  t^e  same  time  insure  greater 
attention  to  individual  pupils.  ^jyQ- 
cial  teachers  of  drawing,  manual 
training,  physical  culture,  etc..  have 
long  been  eni ployed  in  the  principal 
eitit's.  and  the  pidicy  is  pprciiding  to 
the  smaller  cities.  An  extension  of 
this  policy  is  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers for  pupils  needing  extra  attention. 
Thus  in  Newton,  ^fa.ss.,  a  cln>;s  \va^ 
cently  formed  in  the  Technical  Tligli 
School  for  girls  above  15  years  of  age 


who  have  not  been  able  to  main  nor- 
ma 1  progress  in  the  eighth  grade.  In 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  been  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  organizing  two-year  in- 
dustrial courses  for  boys  in  grades  six 
to  eight,  who  have  little  Interest  in 
the  ordinary  studies.  East  Oiicago, 
Ind.,  has  a  well-organized  system  of 
separate  classes  for  "repeaters"  in  the 
thXfla  higher  grades,  their  time  being 
divided  between  practical  work  and  ib» 
grade  studies  under  a  special  teacher. 
At  one  of  the  largest  sciiools  in  Supe- 
rior, VVis.,  a  "special-aid  room"  is 
maintained,  to  which  pupils  may  come 
for  help  in  keeping  up  their  grade 
work.  Los  Anfjele.s?,  Cal.,  presents 
probably  the  most  complete  system  of 
special  classes  adapted  to  difter^t 
t}  pes  of  "misfits."  These  eases,  which 
n\ust  not  be  confounded  with  special 
classes  for  defortivrq,  illustrate  what 
is  going  on  iu  progressive  coninnunitica 
throughout  the  country  under  the  idea 
that  the  true  purpose  of  publie  edv- 
en t inn  is  to  save  all  childreii  from 
ultimate  failure. 

The  most  recent  type  of  special  aid 
is  the  visiting  teacher,  an  experiment 
started  in  New  York  City  in  1913  by 
the  aid  private  subscriptions.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  visiting  teacher  to 
find  out  the  home  conditions  of  the 
pupils,  in  order  that  she  may  report 
pnrticnlara  to  the  cla^s  teacher.  Thus 
tlie  latfT  can  adapt  her  instruction 
and  demands  to  individual  circum- 
stances, without  exhausting  her  own 
energies  in  finding  them  out.  There 
is  also  great  need  of  special  frrichprs 
for  the  immigrant  population  in  the 
chief  cities.  This  need  was  empha- 
sized at  a  conference  on  the  subject 
held  in  Xew  York  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York-New  .Jersey  cnm- 
mittcc  of  the  North  American  Civic 
League  for  immigrants.  In  this  cod* 
recti  on  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
425,000  pupils  in  city  evening  schooh 
are  Inrcrely  drawn  f  nnn  tiie  immigrant 
population.  More  than  half  the  total 
number  are  in  the  evening  schools  of 
cities  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
a?ul  of  thi«'  half,  two  states,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  supply  70  per 
cent. 

The  special  classes  tend  to  flexible 

jiaading.  which  i-^  promoted  further  hy 
the  "departTnentul  system"  of  tcn-h- 
ing  adopted  for  the  seventh  and  ei^Uti^ 
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grade  classes  in  many  cities,  and  also 
by  the  introduction  of  elective  courses 
in  the  same  grades. 
The  Gftty  Tlaii.— The  new  type  of 

city  school  is  concretely  illustrated  by 
the  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  which  are 
not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
the  **steel  city."  While  the  Gary  plan 
is  not  suited  in  all  its  details  to  other 
cities,  its  imderlying  principles  are 
working  out  in  various  ways  eke- 
where.  They  call  for  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant  for  reereativc  and  voca- 
tional purposes;  opoi  school  house  for 
more  hours  in  the  day — in  Gary  the 
period  is  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
and  due  supervision  of  all  activities, 
including  play,  th.nt  take  place  on  the 
echool  grounds.  In  tliis  readjustment 
of  school  to  life  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  eliminate  the  non-essen- 
tials of  the  old  coiirpp  of  study,  and 
thus  save  time  for  fuller  instruction 
in  civic  affairs,  moral  obligations,  and 
modern  history,  subjects  which  derive 
force  from  the  complementary  voca- 
tional training. 

Welfare  Agencies.  —  School  gardens 
which  have  been  successfully  main- 
tained in  10  of  the  leading  cities  bring 
the  children  close  to  nature,  excite 
their  interest  in  the  processes  of 
srowfh,  and  afford  at  the  same  time 
healthful  exercise.  Where  the  school 
garden  occupies  part  of  the  ground  of 
the  eity  garden,  a  new  center  of  com- 
munity life  is  created. 

Opai*air  schools  for  anemic  or  tu- 
berculous children  now  nimiber  about 
200,  of  which  80  are  in  Boston  and  29 
in  New  York.  Vacation  schools  were 
maintiined  in  150  cities  during  the 
year,  partly  by  public  funds  and  part- 
ly by  private  contributions.  Started 
oriffinally  for  the  moral  and  physical 
beUierment  of  the  poorer  children,  the 
conception  has  grown  into  that  of  an 
all-year  school  of  varying  adaptations. 
In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  plan  was  ap- 
plied in  1918  to  one  ol  the  three  high 

Medical  Inspection.  —  Most  Impor- 
tant of  all  the  welfare  services  that 

center  in  the  sidiools  is  that  of  med- 
ical inspwtion.  mnintained  now  in 
about  440  cities.  Where  fully  organ- 
ized, this  service  provides  for  the 
physical  examination  of  all  pupils,  fol* 
lowed  hy  advice  to  the  parent in  spe- 
cial cas^s  and  by  provision  for  home  or 


hospital  treatment  when  required.  In 
j^everal  citir=?  a  staff  of  visiting  nurses 
is  also  maintained.  The  medical  in- 
spection not  only  guards  against  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  through 
the  agency  of  the  schools,  but  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  causes  of  mental  ar- 
rest. For  this  supplementary  investi- 
gation, psychological  clinics  are  main* 
tained  in  several  cities.  (See  also 
XXX,  Puhlic  Health  and  Tlygicnr.) 

School  Hygiene. — The  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  School  Hygiene 
was  held  at  Buffalo  on  Aug.  25-30,  un* 
dor  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. President  Wilson  was  hon- 
orary president,  and  the  invitations 
to  otTicial  delegates  were  issued  by  the 
{State  Department.  Tlie  presiding  of- 
ficer was  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
who  had  been  active  in  promoting  the 
enterprise.  The  emphasis  on  health 
imparted  a  new  and  inspiring  tone  to 
the  Congress,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  accompanying  exhibits.  These 
>«'t  forth  by  graphic  arts  the  advance 
made  in  the  promotion  of  health,  es- 
pecially the  health  of  school  children, 
since  the  Paris  Congress  of  1008.  The 
Congress  not  only  gave  new  inspira- 
tion to  the  participants,  but  has 
helped  materially  to  draw  public  sup' 
port  to  the  cause  of  school  hygiene. 
(Sec  also  XXX«  Publie  Health  and 
Hygiene.) 

Social  Centers.— The  movement  for 
the  wider  use  of  the  scliool  plant  is 
not  intrnded  merely  to  increase  the 
hours  for  formal  instruction,  but  also 
to  use  the  school  equipment  for  social 
purposes.  According  to  a  report  of 
the  Sago  Foundation,  338  schools  in 
101  cities  of  the  United  States  were 
used  as  social  centers  durin^^  1913.  In 
44  of  the  101  cities,  social  centers 
were  directed  by  paid  workers,  who 
arranged  activities  of  a  social,  recrea- 
tional, or  civic  character.  Special  to 
the  New  York  system  are  the  lecture 
cou'-='p^  maintained  binder  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Leip/iger,  who  has  recent- 
ly ertended  his  programme  to  include 
concerts,  instrumental  and  choral. 
Thr  v.vdfare  and  social  services  con- 
nected with  the  city  schools  are  main- 
tained partly  by  private  funds,  hut 
the  public  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  are  steadily  increasing.  (See 
also  XVI,  Recreation.) 
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SBXrOATIOV  OV  TBB  SBOBO 
Industrial  Ttwiiilns  of  tlw  Vtgn^ 

According  to  tlir  ccn.siis  of  1910  there 
were  10,240,0.38  colored  people  in  the 
United  States,  ol  whom  above  b,000,- 
000  were  in  tlie  wnitheni  divutons. 
Practically,  then,  the  problem  of  negro 
education  is  that  of  niral  education, 
but  it  han  slIho  grave  city  aspects,  as 
indicated  by  the  faet  that  there  are 
nbove  80,000  colored  people  in  Wash- 
ington alone.  The  perprtnal  ap:itjition 
of  the  political  and  Bocinl  status  of  the 
negro  obecuree  the  much  more  impor- 
tant question  of  industrial  training. 

Preeminent  amnno;  the  fl«r**ne!es 
working  to  this  end  is  the  "Jeanes 
Fund/'  which,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
James  Dillard  of  New  Orleans,  is  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  the  plan  of  the 
donor  for  the  supply  of  industrial 
mipervisora  to  negro  schools ;  during 
1013,  124  such  supervisors  were  main- 
tained in  121  count i'^s  of  12  states  at 
an  expense  of  $37,400. 

Alabama  has  started  a  moTcroent 
for  the  uplift  of  negro  schools  within 
its  borders  by  the  stnto  itself.  The 
first  step  was  the  appointment  in  1913 
of  a  teieeted  foroe  of  experts,  white 
«nd  oolored,  to  take  charge  of  the 
county  summer  in<»titute8  whicli  draw 
together  practically  all  the  colored 
teachers  in  the  state.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
petent stiperviaor  of  rural  schools,  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
colored  race.  The  state  has  also  of- 
fered a  model  school  to  any  com- 
munity wliich  will  donat  ■  >200,  to- 
gether with  a  two-acre  school  farm 
and  labor  for  building;  the  teacher 
must  he  cither  a  skilled  meehanie  or 
agriculturist. 

Throughout  the  South  the  colored 
people  themselves  are  combining  to 
promote  their  own  derelopment.  State 
HR'^nciation"'  of  rnlnrod  teachers  wore 
organized  during  the  year  in  16  states 
and  21  states  were  represented  in  the 
National  Association  of  Colored  Teaeh« 
rrf,  v'hich  has  held  annual  meetings 
since  1004.  The  Negro  Organization 
Society  of  Virginia  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  all  sorts  of  socie- 
ties in  a  movement  whose  motto  isr 
'•Bettor  schools,  better  health,  better 
homes,  better  farms." 

The  tendency  to  united  action  has 


born  fi  -tcred  by  the  inHuence  of  the 
farm  demonstration  work  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Depaitmcst 
of  Agriculture  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board.  Apart  from  the  direct 
training  in  agriculture  thus  afforded, 
the  work  illustrates  in  a  practiesl 
way  the  adTantages  of  united  (fort 
and  the  value  of  export  direction:  it 
also  prepares  colored  men  for  such 
directive  service. 

Public  Schools  for  Negro  CUUm. 
— It  is  difficult  to  show  the  exact 
status  of  the  school  provision  for  ei>l 
ored  children,  as  the  data  are  not  en- 
tirely separated  from  those  of  the 
wliite  schools.  It  appeal however, 
that  during  1013  the  public  schools 
enrolled  1,800,000  colored  children  and 
employed  the  services  of  33,000  teadi^ 
crs.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
schools  was  estimated  at  $8,700,000; 
the  expenditure  per  capita  of  enroll- 
ment ranged  from  $1.71  in  South 
Carolina  to  $1.9.S1  in  Missouri.  There 
is  a  stently  incron^o  in  the  value  of 
school  property  for  the  use  of  the  race; 
in  the  rural  districts  this  increase  is 
due  to  funds  rai«o<l  directly  by  the 
colored  people.  The  average  annual 
salaries  for  the  teachers  ranged  for 
men  from  $118  to  $385  ( special  sys* 
terns  in  Georgia)  and  for  womrrt  fr-m 
$yS  to  $260.  The  greatest  rec<  iit  prog- 
ress has  been  in  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  year.  In  nino  states  reporting 
this  item  separately,  the  length  of 
term  was  from  00  to  138  days.  Al- 
though the  salaries,  which  depend  on 
the  length  of  the  school  session,  are 
increasing,  developing  business  enter- 
prises conducted  by  negroes  rival  the 
schools  in  their  attraction  for  the  best 
students. 

Tliat  there  is  a  healthy  increase  in 
public  high  schools  for  negroos  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  com- 
pariion: 


1010 

1911 

1912 

141 

150 

ISO 

473 

513 

597 

8,251 

9.641 

10377 

Private  Schools.— Private  sclkools  of 
secondary  and  higher  grade  for  the 
race  munlMr  258,  maintaiaod 
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by  denominational  bodies.  Their  stu- 
denta  wm  diatributed  aa  follows; 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Elementary ..... 

17.3S6 

23.672 

41.058 

S**rondi\r>-  

0,668 

13,108 

22.786 

Collegiate  and 

pfOMHlOOal... 

8.820 

1,844 

6,104 

80,888 

38,118 

68,077 

Of  the  entire  number  of  pupils, 
34»208  were  receivinjr  industrinl  f  r-nn- 
ing.  The  force  of  teachers  employed 
in  theae  inatituiiona  numbered  3.419, 
of  whom  1,663  were  men.  The  iota! 
inromo  reported  for  242  achoola  was 
$2,785,903. 

^  Within  the  past  two  years  the  re- 
ligious boards,  which  are  tho  main 
support  of  tlic  lut,']>or  institutions  for 
the  colored  race,  have  appointed  field 
agents  or  inspectors  to  supervise  their 
schools^  and  have  cooperated  to  pre- 
vent wasteful  duplication  of  effort. 


ThcBo  denominational  schools  are  the 
chief  training  schools  for  tho  toachers, 
and  therefore  the  improvement  in  their 
work  will  be  felt  In  the  rural  schools. 
In  addition  to  tlie  schoola  under  re- 
sponsible mnnafrcment,  there  are  some 
600  private  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren, about  which  little  is  known,  a!- 
thouf^h  the3r  make  constant  appeals 
for  nid.  An  important  effort  in  brl  nlf 
of  the  race  is  the  organization  oi  an 
inquiry  into  the  status  of  these  pri* 
vate  schools,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
trrmininj;  the  dirrction  of  future  ef- 
forts and  appropriations  for  negro 
education,  and  alao  of  assisting  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  schools  that 
ore  worth  support.  Tlio  inquiry  is  con* 
ducted  through  the  combined  agency 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Educatimi 
and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  In  com- 
momorntion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Negro,  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society  raiaed  during  the  year  $30,000 
for  tlie  improvement  of  the  schools 
under  ita  management. 


8EC0NDABY  SDTTCATIOir 


Sdiools  and  Bttrollment.^>f  the 

many  scholastic  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent moment,  those  pevtnining  to  sec- 
ondary education  arc  most  urgent. 
They  are  forced  to  the  front  both  by 
the  pressure  of  industrial  demands 
and  by  the  desire  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional continuity  between  secondary 
and  higher  education.  These  conflict- 
ing claims,  which  are  felt  in  all  coun- 
tries, operate  on  n  hro.Tder  scale  and 
with  greater  complications  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere,  since  no 
other  country  has  attempted  to  bring 
secondnrr  edueatiorr  within  the  reach 
of  all  the  people.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenal  growth  in  free  public 


high  schools,  which  enrolled  during 

ini3  1,100,000  pupils  out  of  a  total 
of  U  million  in  all  classes  of  second- 
ary schqols.  Private  schools,  which 
enrolled  400,000  aecondary  pupils,  are 
essentinlly  select  in  character;  nt  the 
.same  f\v.\p  they  greatly  concern  the 
general  public  because  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  standards  and  also  because 
of  the  opportunity  thry  afford  for  edu- 
cational expcriment.s.  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, are  soon  adopted  in  public 
schools. 

Statistics. — The  relative  magnitude 
and  the  geographical  di'^trihution  of 
the  two  classes  of  secondary  schools 
are  ahown  by  the  following  tables: 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


OSOORAPHTr.\t. 

Diviaiox 

Schools 

Seoondary  Instmetoca 

Seeottdaty  Stttdenta  > 

Ineome,  1011-12 

Men 

Women 

ToUl 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Schools 

Re- 
portias 

Amount 

UnilMl  States 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 
Wcstsni  

11,224 

22.028 

28.030 

61.853 

489.048 

616.312 

1,105,886 

3,730 

821.272.444 

2.310 
6,148 
1.262 
1.625 
870 

,*l.>i77 

1.912 
2.823 
2.506 

8.677 
12.319 
1.978 
2.739 
3.217 

14,551 
22,124 
3.890 
5.562 
5.723 

20a.7(>7 
32.192 
48.355 
51.591 

187.230 

256.113 

60.125 
62,860 

340.433 
459.820 
7r..l77 
114,480 
114.460 

81.? 
1.1  (>.S 

599  1 

6.0.'53.r>87 
7.479.761 
1.411.417 
2.183,040 
4,148,880 

*|iot  iaoltfdiim  176,774  pupib  in  elementary  diviaioo. 
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PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 


Geoohaphical 
Division 

Secondary  Instructors 

Secondary  Students ' 

Income.  1911-13 

Schoola 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

ToUl 

ocnools 

Re- 
porting 

Amount 

United  States 

2,044 

5.307 

7,076 

12.383 

66.742 

74.725 

141.467 

963 

$10,416,916 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 

(VSS 
4U8 
319 
358 
181 

2.237 
1,036 
772 
810 
452 

2.708 
1.843 
968 
873 
684 

4.945 
2.879 
1.740 
1.683 
1.13() 

25.H38 
12.9<>8 
11.092 
11,832 
5.012 

26.003 
18.976 
11,527 
10.505 
7,654 

51.901 
31.944 
22.619 
22.337 
12.666 

330 
181 
175 
202 
75 

5.335.4 1 1 
1,998.932 
1.27^.106 
1.113.321 
694.146 

'Not  includiuR  80.965  pupils  in  flomenturj-  division. 


The  public  high  schools  derive  03 
per  cent,  of  their  income  from  public 
funds;  the  private  schools  derive  05 
per  cent,  from  tuition  fees,  11  per 
cent,  from  endowTiients,  and  the  bal- 
ance chiefly  from  Hubscriptions. 

Property  and  Equipment.  —  The 
most  riclily  endowed  private  secondary 
schools  are  found,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  the  North  Atlantic  states; 
their  ample  resources  give  them  great 
freedom  in  respect  to  organization  and 
methods  and  alf^o  enable  them  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  well-defined 
purposes.  Tlie  richest  private  schools, 
however,  can  hardly  vie  in  equipment 
with  public  high  schools  in  the  larg- 
est cities.  New  York  has  attractetl 
attention  by  the   palatial  character 


and  a»sthetic  finish  of  recent  hi«;h- 
school  buildings.  The  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  completed  in  1912 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1,080,000,  is  per- 
haps tlie  most  perfectly  appointed 
school  for  girls  in  the  world;  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  which  cost 
$1,072,000,  combines  a  model  machine 
shop  with  unsurpassed  educational  fa- 
cilities. New  Orleans,  through  the 
combination  of  a  private  fund  and 
municipal  appropriations,  has  recent- 
ly erected  two  fine,  epacious  high- 
school  buildings  and  tlie  education 
board  has  received  $1,000,000  from  a 
Fccond  bequest  for  a  trade  school. 

So  far  as  reported,  the  property 
and  equipments  of  the  public  high 
schools  are  as  follows: 


Geographical 
Divisions 

Libraries 

Grounds  and 
Buildings 

Scientific  Ap- 
paratus, etc. 

Expenditures 
for  Sites.  Build- 
ings, and  Im- 
provements 

Schools 

Re- 
p>orting 

Volumes 

Schools 

Re- 
]>orting 

Valuo 

Schools 

Re- 
porting 

Value 

Schools 

Re- 
porting 

Amount 

United  States 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 
Western  

10.329 

6,185.937 

9.762 

S298.942.830 

9.142 

$20,967,986 

2.645 

$21,789,171 

2.083 
4.945 
1,089 
1,386 
826 

1.621.107 
3,010.506 
380.327 
510.597 
663.400 

1.868 
4.483 
1.159 
1.497 

755 

85.491.472 
130,490.4f.2 
19.047.959 
3 1.532.6  If. 
32.371.321 

1.832 
4.397 

8S9 
1,245 

779 

6.146.329 
9.17().2t)9 
990,846 
1.861.605 
2.798.997 

414 
1.1.S3 
324 
477 
277 

5.042.3t>7 
7.927.427 
1.319.816 
3.268.008 
4,231.563 

Coeducation  is  the  policy  in  the 
public  high  schools  outside  of  a  few 
eastern  cities.  There  are  but  35  high 
schools  in  the  country  exclusively  for 
boys  and  26  exclusively  for  girls;  al- 
together they  enroll  only  69,152  pupils, 
which  is  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of 

The 


the  total  high-school  enrollment 


status  of  the  private  secondary  schools 
in  this  respect  is  as  follows: 


'  32.007  boys;  31,660  girls. 
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Schools 

Students 

872 

63.676 » 

423 

34.533 

749 

43.258 
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Courses  of  Study —The  distrilmtion 

of  students  among  the  main  courees  of 
Btudy  ia  as  follows: 


Couzw 

Public 

Private 

Schools, 

Schools, 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

77 

11.6 

10 

Technical  aad  Bumual 

T«Mshera*^tnifaiiiic. 

7 

1.5 

2.S 
4.1 

AEriruItural  

1.8 

1.5 

Domeatic  economy. . . . 

3.8 

3.0 

The  academic  course,  which  enrolls 
the  great  majority  of  the  students, 
comprises  both  claflaieal  and  scientific 

divisions.  The  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural courses  are  generally  com 
plete  in  themselves;  the  remaining 
courses  are  more  or  less  combined  with 
th«»  academic,  so  tliat  dnyj^mtn  rnrnll- 
ments  are  involved  in  the  percentages. 

Secondary  Sdtooli  as  Collese  Pre- 
piiratories. — The  relation  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  to  higher  in^^titutions 
is  indicated  by  the  following  statis- 
ties: 


Sohools 


Total  iiecondar>'  pupils 

Percent  of  total  m  coi- 
leRe  olansieal  pr6« 
paratory  

Per  cent,  cf  total  in  col- 
lege acicDtific  prC' 
paratory  

Number  of  graduatos, 
1912  

Per  cpnt  of  graduates 
prepared  for  college . 


1.105,860 

2.62 

2.36 
137,SS0 
35.12 


Private 
Schools 


141,467 

8.53 

6.06 

17.776 
42.28 


From  the  above  statement  it  is  evi- 
dent that  preparation  for  ooDege  is 
not  the  main  function  of  secondary 
schools,  cither  public  or  private.  Even 
of  the  graduates  in  1912,  less  than 
oine*ha1f  had  prepared  for  eollege.  The 
number  of  graduates  compared  with 
the  total  enrollment  shows,  furtlier, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  students  do 
not  eompiete  the  full  eourse  of  sec- 
ondary studies.  Indeed,  the  decline 
in  attendance  goes  on  steadily  after 
the  first  year,  although  there  are  signs 
of  improvement  in  this  respect.  Not 
only  are  pupils  remaining  longer  in 
the  secondary  schools,  hut  thpre  is  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
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schools  that  offer  a  full  four-year 
course.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
public  hish  schools  belong  to  this 
class  and  m  no  section  of  the  eountiy 
does  the  proportion  fall  below  72  per 
cent.  The  remainder  range  from  one- 
year  rural  high  schools  to  three-year 
sehools  which  will  shortly  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  four-year  class. 

Denominational  Schools. — The  pri- 
vate schools  present  a  greater  variety 
of  type,  and  even  greater  differences 
in  e<|tiipment  and  efficiency.  They  are 
very  gnncrnlly  hoarding  schools,  and 
many  of  them  have  denominational  re- 
lations. Of  1^32  schools  reporting 
under  this  head,  765.  with  41,079  pu- 
pils, are  Roman  rnthnilc  schools,  and 
683,  with  60,879  pupils,  are  no n  sec- 
tarian. The  denominational  secondary 
schools  are  affected  by  the  measures 
taken  by  denominational  (  luctf Idn 
boards  to  systematize  the  scliools  un- 
der their  charge.  The  admirable  sys- 
tem of  the  Roman  Catholic  Thnrch  is 
fully  explained  by  Herbert  F.  WriLht 
of  the  Catholic  University  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  last  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Dual  Problem  of  Secondary 
Education,  —  New  complications  have 
been  brought  into  the  province  of  sec- 
ondary education  by  the  demand  for 
vocatinr.nl  trnining,  which  in  this 
country  is  regarded  as  a  problem  of 
adolescence.  A  hot  contest  is  being 
waged  between  leaders  who  would  oon- 
fino  this  training  tn  the  existing  sec- 
ondary schools  and  those  who  would 
commit  It  to  a  new  type  of  institution; 
meanwhile  experiments  seem  to  indi> 
(  af  r>  the  advantage  of  free  local  eboioe 

in  tlilB  r*^«nort. 

College  £Qtrance  Requirements.  — 
The  readjnstment  of  secondary  and 

higher  cour«efi  of  =^tndy  is  a  much 
broader  question  and  e.ssontially  na- 
tional, since  it  involves  the  higher 
intellectual  discipline  which  shapes 
the  directive  forces  of  a  nation.  This 
problem  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  which  recom- 
mends, flr.'^t,  in'^istence  upon  th*-'  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  high  school 
course  as  a  preparation  for  college, 
and,  second,  greater  freedom  for  tiia 
high  school  in  selecting  and  organis- 
ing the  subjects  of  instruction.  The 

same  conclusions  were  reached  by  a 
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committee  of  tho  Xntional  Education 
Ap^nrintion  in  a  report  adopted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  1911.  The  rec- 
omiiimdations  of  this  committee,  in 
rr^prct  to  the  e'^sontials  of  a  well- 
planned  high-school  courf^e  and  its 
recognition  by  colleges  as  adequate 
preparation  for  their  work,  have  been 
already  adopted  hy  rrimiy  rri1U:rn=;  and 
state  hoards  of  education.  By  means 
of  the  unit  measure  "of  high-school 
work,"  adopted  at  a  conference  be- 
tween reprejsentatives  of  the  Carnepie 
Foundation  and  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  the  matter  of  college 
entrance  coTv7;tinn-  hn-  hr^rr]  <3r'atly 
simpliiied.  In  the  application  of  this 
"unit,"  two  hours  of  manual  training 
or  laboratory  work  are  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  hour  of  class-room 
work.  The  adoption  of  this  measure 
leaves  the  ooll^  door  open  for  youths 
who  have  littfe  interest  in  abstract 
studies. 

The  prohlrrn  of  filiations  and  values 
is  covered  by  two  bulletins  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, "Accredited  Secondary  Sc'mnh 
in  the  Ignited  States,"  by  Kendric 
Charles  Babcock,  and  "College  En- 
trance Requirements."  by  Clarence  D. 
Kingsley.  The  bulletin.?  not  only  offer 
a  full  surv-r  y  of  the  prohlem,  but  also 
material  aid  toward  its  solution. 

VoeitiOBal  Edncfttion.— The  demand 
for  vocational  education  has  s\vcf)t 
the  country  and  wakened  a  response 
from  almost  every  state  legislature 
and  city  council.  Twenty*nine  states 
have  passed  laws  relative  to  industrial 
trainmpr.  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  have 
virtually  made  attendance  upon  pub- 
lie  trade  schools  compulsory  for  young 
people  who  pass  from  the  elementary 
school  to  shops  and  factories,  and  In- 
diana has  placed  upon  its  statute  book 
a  comprehensive  law,  based  in  part 
upon  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1011, 
establishing  a  state  system  of  voca- 
tional education,  giving  state  aid  for 
training  in  Industries,  agriculture, 
and  domestic  science,  through  all-day, 
part-time,  continuation,  and  evening 
pchools.  For  the  support  of  the  sys- 
tem a  special  tax  of  one  cent  on  each 
$100  of  taxable  property  in  the  state 
is  authorized.  Similar  laws  are  ,>end- 
ing  in  the  Pennsylvania  senate  and 
ip  the  legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and 


Rhode  Island,  nnd  l  ills  for  extend- 
ing the  existing  system  of  vocational 
training  in  the  legislatures  of  Massa* 
chusetts  and  New  York.  In  the  Illi- 
nois le^rislature  two  hills  on  the  sub- 
jpct  were  introduced  diirinrr  thf  ypar 
which  raised  a  contest  fatal  to  both. 
The  practical  results  of  the  laws  al- 
ready  passer!  nre  shown  by  the  number 
of  youths  in  vocational  schools;  Mas- 
sachusetts reports  nearly  11,000,  Wis- 
consin 12,000,  and  New  York  9,000, 
not  including;  evenino;  trade  schools  in 
the  cities.  (See  also  XVT,  VocaHomol 
Education  and  Guidance.) 

Agricultural  Education.— The  Aei  of 

Congress  of  1862,  providing  for  the 
endowment  of  colhT^'en  of  ag^riculture 
and  mechanic  arts  by  grants  of  public 
lands  was  the  first  step  in  the  move- 
ment  which  has  culminated  in  the 
present  demand  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. As  regards  agriculture,  there- 
fore, the  movement  rests  upon  »  solid 
basis  of  facts  and  achievements.  Four 
classes  of  institutions  are  at  present 
teaciting  agriculture  along  diderent 
lines:  the  agricultural  college,  tho  nor- 
mal school,  the  high  school,  and  tJio 
elementary  sch(vd.  Considering  tb^ 
subject  in  its  vocational  bearings,  the 
high  school  Is  likely  to  become  tiie 
most  important  agent,  but  the  high 
school  looks  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege not  only  for  teachers,  but  for  sub- 
ject matter,  since  all  that  Is  known 
of  agriculture  as  a  scientific  process 
or  as  a  teachable  subject  has  come 
through  the  efforts  of  the  colleges, 
with  their  research  laboratories  wad 
experiment  stations,  supplemented  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Ajiricuf- 
ture  and  the  graduate  school  of  agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture  is  now  taught  in  67  in> 
«titutions  in  the  Criitod  States,  in- 
cluding 17  separate  schools  for  negroes, 
which  are  receiving  Federal  aid  under 
the  land-grant  act  of  1S62  and  sabse> 
qnent  acts.  Of  the  so-called  agricul- 
tural colleges,  only  one,  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  is  an  ex* 
clusivcly  agricultural  college;  23  are 
rolb'ires  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts;  and  26  are  colleges  or  depart- 
ments of  universities. 

Ten  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have 
courses  specially  de'-Tfrnod  for  train- 
ing teachers  in  agriculture;  23  have 
courses  in  psychology  and  ^enertU  edu- 
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eation;  and  13  bav«  departments  of 
agrieultural  education  which  give 
courfios  jn  methods  of  teaching  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  in  general  pedacogy. 
Several  of  these  agricultural  eduea^ 
lion  departments  are  supervising  the 
tenrhir><r  of  agriculture  in  high  s<^ooIs  I 
of  the  states. 

Forty-three  institutions  mnlntnin 
directors  of  agricultural  extension. 
They  receive  approprintif>ns  from  the 
states  in  varying  amuuntd,  from  a  few 


hundred  dollars  to  $60,000.  Their  ac- 
ti%-ities  are  conducted  along  widelv 

difTering  lines,  sneh  as  lectures,  read- 
ing courses,  traveling  libraries,  mov- 
able schools,  educational  trains,  dem- 
onstration  farms,  educational  exhibits 
]  nt  frt.]T9  nnd  other  places,  moving 
pictures,  supervision  of  agricultural 
teaching  in  both  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  boys'  and  glrW  clube, 
and  many  n^K^r  directions*  (See  also 
XIX,  AgriouUure.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 


Til**  change  in  educational  purposes 
profoundly  affects  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  methods  of  professional 
training  are  changing  and  the  service 
is  offering  inducements  to  men  which 
rival  the  lucrative  promise  of  other 
professions.  In  the  opinion  of  Com- 
missioner Claxton,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  agricultural  high  schools 
will  create  a  demand  for  thousands 
of  men  teachers,  while  additional  hun- 
dreds will  be  required  for  the  posi- 
tion of  agricultural  supervisors.  Under 
these  conditions  the  questions  of  need 
toA  supply,  of  eoinpet«nee  and  sal*> 
ries,  as  related  to  teachers,  have  be- 


come doubly  urgent.  The  salary  ques* 
tion  is  fundamental,  but  even  where 
aripquate  salaries  are  offered  it  fa 
difficult  to  find  candidates  who  are 
competent  to  undertake  the  new  forms 
of  training.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  agencies  for  training  teachers 
would  not  meet  more  than  one-fifth 
the  annual  loss  in  the  force  employed 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  following  table  summarises  tht 
particulars  relative  to  students  in 
training  for  the  teaching  service  in 
different  classes  of  institutions  in 
1911-12,  the  latest  yeu*  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available: 


CliAM  OV  IMM'1'1'  U'i'UiM 

1910-11 

1011-13 

liutUtutiuna 

lD«Ututiou« 

StudenU 

PuMic  univcrsilic.H  nnd  coU^Rf^ft  

223 
68 

ris 

101 
711 

2">9 

8.4ft3 

r>s70 
u.r.sn 

5.24  G 

222 
65 

83.474 

fi.510 

(') 
17.311 
5.810 

Private  riniv<'r.'sitii'H  luid  culloijea  

2G8 

1.307 

1  15,277 

1.383 

113.114 

072 
436 

95,908 
19.800 

1,060 
833 

100.786 

i:'.?a» 

'  }9ot  fsportsd. 


The  appropriations  for  public  normal 
schools  doubled  in  the  decade  1902  to 

1D12.  For  the  year  1011-12  they 
amounted  to  $0.25*4.000,  of  which  $7^- 
553,315  was  for  support  and  $1,701,- 
291  for  bnildings. 

Summer  schools,  which  nrr*  nnilti- 
plying  from  year  to  year,  draw  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  students 
from  teachers  actually  in  service  or 
from  m4id(Lt€s  for  ieachers'  eertifi 


cates.  The  number  of  summer  schools 
reported  in  1912  was  669  with  142,217 

Btudrnt??.  an  increase  of  02  schooh  and 
23,010  students  over  1011.    The  esti- 


mated  cost  of  the  schools  was,  in 
round  numbers,  $1,940,000,  and  the 
average  cost  per  student  $15. m. 

From  a  brief  survey  of  movements 
aflecting  public  school  systems  it  ap- 
pears that  the  year  1918  has  been 
marked  by  a  deci4s4  lH  m* 
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Btnictive  policies.  The  greatest  con- 
tribution to  this  movement  is  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  National  Education 


Association,  advocating  the  reduction 
of  school  life  by  two  years  and  ofTcr- 
ing  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  American  system  on  this  basis. 


HIOHEB  EDXJCATIOK 


Institutions.  —  Under  the  general 
head  of  higher  education  are  classed 
tmiversities,  colleges,  and  technical 
schools  that  are  authorized  to  confer 
degrees,  however  widely  they  may  dif- 
fer in  scope  and  purpose.  The  596  in- 
stitutions listed  in  this  class  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  range  from  a 
simple  college  with  less  than  a  hun- 
dred students  to  universities  like  Har- 
vard and  Columbia,  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  which  combine  in  one  organi- 
Eation  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences, 
technical  schools,  graduate  depart- 
ments, and  professional  schools.  Data 
are  given,  however,  which  indicate 
very  plainly  the  equipment  of  each 
institution  for  its  professed  work. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  has  an- 
nounced minimum  requirements  for 
future  admission  to  this  list,  an  ac- 
tion which  is  the  sign  of  a  growing 
disposition  throughout  the  country 
to  discredit  false  use  of  scholastic 
terms. 

The  common  bond  between  the  sin- 
gle college  or  technical  school  and  the 


composite  university  is  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  which  in  its 
normal  form  leads  either  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor 
of  science.  The  modified  courses  lead- 
ing to  other  degrees,  and  the  relative 
number  of  students  pursuing  each, 
afford  a  fair  index  to  the  actual  work 
of  individual  institutions;  hence  the 
tabulated  statistics  of  higher  educa- 
tion indicate  not  only  its  extent,  but, 
in  a  measure,  its  content. 

Statistics. — Many  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions include  preparatory  divi- 
sions which  belong  witli  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country.  For  higher 
education,  per  se,  the  596  universities 
and  colleges  reported  for  1912,  25.062 
professors  (21,727  men  and  3,335 
women)  and  255,673  students  (168,- 
601  men  and  87,072  women).  The 
total  receipts  of  the  institutions 
amounted  to  $104,514,005,  and  their 
productive  funds  to  $367,048,919.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  student  body  by  departments  in 
the  different  geographic  divisions: 


GlOaRAPHICAL 

Division 

Preparatory 
Departments 

Collegiate 
Departments 

Graduate 
Departments 

Professional 
Departments 

Total 
(cxriudinjs 
duplicates) 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Uoited  StAt«8 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 
Weatera  

40.375 

23,440 

117,756 

69.040 

8.862 

3,800 

36,154 

1.462 

208.976 

110.513 

9,224 
16,162 
5,167 
6,6.30 
3,192 

2.838 
3,290 
5,148 
5,839 
1,325 

38,097 
43,491 
13,362 
11.863 
10.941 

17.318 
28.800 
7,412 
7.241 
8,260 

3.961 
3.087 
648 
391 
775 

1.273 
1.635 
100 
118 
734 

9.740 
14.699 
4.167 
4.798 
2.750 

279 
864 
69 
147 
103 

63.267 
81,255 
23.280 
23.711 
17.463 

22.387 
48.S82 
14.403 
14.170 
10.070 

The  distribution  of  the  total  re- 1  geographic  divisions  was  as  follows 
ceipts  and  of  the  productive  funds  by  I  in  1912: 


Geooraphical  DrvisioNB 

Total  Receipts 

Total  Receipts, 
Exclusive  of  Ad- 
ilitinnn  to 
Endowments 

Productir* 
Funds 

United  States  

S104.514.095 

S89,835.787 

S357,048.919 

30.*701.R81 
36,311.327 
10,442,195 
7,323,682 
10,675,010 

32.553,141 
31.258,144 
9,613,953 
7.086.3.59 
9,324.190 

150.136.638 
114.897.189 
17.44.'>,6S8 
20.061.431 
45,507.973 
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The  aggregate  of  benefactions  to 

higher  educational  institnt  ions  in  the 
United  States  in  1911-12  was  $24,783,- 
090|  €QicInding  public  grants,  Federal, 
state  and  Iwcal.  There  was  an  in* 
crease  of  $1,819,045  over  the  bcnofac- 
tions  for  1010-11.  Of  the  entire 
amount  $18,527,078,  or  74  per  cent., 
was  bestowed  upon  54  institutions, 
each  of  which  received  above  $100  nno. 

Of  the  entire  income  for  the  higher 
IiistitQtion.<)  $89,835,787  was  for  cut- 
rent  expenses.  The  main  sources  of 
this  total  nn<!  nmonnt  from  each 
source  were  as  follows: 

State  And  municipal  apprQpmiioM  f  1  »,323.87R 

Federal  Government    5,499,927 

Income  from  )tiv(-»t< d  fundn  14*236t998 
Income  from  fe«a  for  tuition  and 

other  educational  Mrviees   20.062.353 

PrivAte  benefacttona   10.104.782 

The  appropriations  by  the  Federal 

Government  were  .shared  by  87  in- 
stitutions, which  also  received  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  a{)propria- 
tions,  approximately  $17,000,000. 

The    prrva^nTirn    of   rnpfltication  in 

the  h!i:ii(>r  i n-^t  1 1 ut hitis  i.-.  indicated  by 
the  fuliuwing  tabulaUou: 

Undcf^ 

ClsM  of  CoUagM  sraduate 

Students 

For  men  only   37.427 

For  women  only   21,423 


CoedttcaUooal  { 


Men. 
Worn 


80.329 
47.617 


Toul   iserjM 

Lafge  Institiitiona.~The  phenome- 
nal growth  of  certain  imiversitic-*  is 
a  striking'  fact  in  the  record  cf  the 
past  half  decade.  There  are  at  present 
4twe  imiTeralties  of  pri\rate  endowment 
and  seven  state  universities  having 
no  prepara^Mv  (lepartinents,  each  of 
which  regiiiteisi  above  3,000  students. 
To  this  number  should  be  sdded  one 
state  and  one  private  miiversity  wliich 
have  preparatory  departments  that 
make  no  drain  on  the  forces  of  the 
university  proper.  With  a  single  ex- 
csption  these  institutions  report  in- 
comes exceeding?  one  million  dollar^: 
their  aggregate  income  is  in  round 
numbers  $33,000,000,  or  nearly  one- 
third  the  total  income  of  all  the 
hipher  institution*?.  The  inference  is 
obvious;  students  Hock  to  centers 
which  have  the  fullest  equipment  and 
ara  able  to  command  tlie  services  of 
the  most  eminent  teachers.    It  is 


626 


worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  private 

universities  referred  to  nbove  receive 
aid  from  public  appropriations;  the 
state  universities^  on  the  contrary,  de> 
pend  lor  their  income  almost  entirely 
upon  annttal  rtppropriations  by  the 
state  legislatures. 

In  the  group  of  universities  here 
referred  to,  Columbia  University 
stands  out  with  striking  distinctness. 
The  enroninent  for  the  year  reached 
9,370  regular  students  and  3.471  at- 
tending extension  classes.  The  value 
of  the  property  administered  bv  the 
tni^tres  is  $4r)."000.000,  risino-  fn  $55,. 
000.000  when  the  property  and  endow- 
ments of  Barnard  oollcge,  Teachers 
Cnlle^'c  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
are  add* «]. 

Free  Tuition  and  Scholarships.— The 
fact  that  tuition  is  free  in  state  uni- 
versities, save  only  the  small  charge 
for  laboratory  facilities,  pivos  stu- 
dents in  the  western  states  an  advan- 
tage over  those  in  the  East,  where 
state  universities  are  wanting.  This 
ineqnality  is  partly  overcome  by  the 
large  number  of  scholarship  and  other 
funds  offered  in  eastern  institutions. 
Out  of  a  total  of  13.089  scholarship 
and  fellowship  funds  available  in  1012 
for  students,  7,073  were  reported  from 
the  North  Atlantic  states.  Pennsyl- 
vania University  led  the  list  with  648. 
Harvard  had  at  its  disposal  496,  and 
Princeton  447. 

Standardisation  of  DcKrees.— The 
relative  demand  for  different  courses 
of  stndy  is  indicated  by  the  de^rrees 
conferred.  Omitting  honorary  degrees 
and  professional  degrees  other  tiiaa 
technical,  the  total  number  conferred 
at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year 
1011-12  was  29,265,  of  which  men  re- 
ceived 10.468  and  women  10,167.  The 
deijree  of  bachelor  f  irts  led  with 
]AMM  recipients  {7A-lr>  men,  6,699 
women)  :  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  followed  with  5,253  recipients 
(4.241  men»  102  w  i  ti  i  The  list 
includes  over  30  modifications  of  these 
diplomas,  among  which  the  bachelor 
of  philosophy  shows  the  greatest 
numoer  of  recipients.  Engineering 
decrees  numbered  1.072,  the  dejrree  of 
C.  E.  leading  with  690  recipients,  all 
men.  At  Columbia  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  literature  was  conferred 
upon  nine  candidates  who  completed 
in  the  first  year  the  advanced  or  grad* 
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uate  conne  Sa  the  new  eehool  of  jour- 1  wish  to  change  their  college  reUtlona. 


nalism. 

Complaint  is  still  made  of  diplomas 
which  ere  little  ehort  of  freuduieiit  on 

account  of  the  low  standard  of  the 
institutions  according  them,  but  these 
instances  are  rapidly  decreasimr.  The 
complete  remedy  for  thie  evil  li  in 
the  power  of  the  states  which  grant 
the  charters,  hence  the  various  asso- 
ciations that  are  creating  public 
oplnloii  In  favor  of  high  aeholaetic 
standards  traneosnd  sectional  and 
scholastic  limits,  since,  in  the  end, 
they  establish  the  good  repute  of  the 
Betlon  in  the  wond  of  fettera  and 
science. 

Classification  of  Institutions— Indi- 
Tiduality  is  tlie  mark  of  every  institu- 
tion included  in  the  fore^ing  sum- 
maries; hence  grouping  is  difficult. 
'iTiere  are,  however,  movcmcnta  affect- 
ing all  higher  institutions  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  index  of  their  current 
history.  Chief  among  these  move* 
ments  is  that  which  aims  nt  a  sound 
basis  of  classification.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Babcock,  recently  speeialbt 
in  higher  education  in  the  Federal 
Bureau^  sajs: 

It  Is  no  longer  a  theory  that  stand- 
ardization or  classification  would  be  a 

Sood  thing.  ClasfllflcatioD  has  already 
egnn;  the  demand  for  It  comes  from 
many  sources ;  aud  many  agenrie^,  nut 
less  than  22,  ore  at  work  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  ease  with  which  people 
move  from  one  nart  of  the  country  to 
another,  the  highly  desirable  interchaogc 
of  men  of  experience  and  of  power  be- 
tween North  and  South,  and  Fast  and 
West,  Is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  pro- 
duce uniform  standards,  while  leaving 
large  Independence  In  the  methods  of 
OMetliv  thoae  standards. 

Among  the  needs  such  standards 
would  meet  is  that  of  state  and  local 
boards  of  education  charged  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  applicants  for  high 
school  teachers'  certificates.  The  state 
of  Oregon  by  recent  statute  has  deter- 
mined Kuch  a  standard,  and  Kew 
York  state  accomplishe'?  the  same  end 
through  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
regents  of  the  state  university. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  which, 
like  licenses  for  medical  practice, 
should  not  be  limited  by  state  lines. 
It  affects  not  only  the  entrance  upon 
a  college  course,  but  the  subsequent 
admission  tn  advnrifpd  Htaiuling  in  the 


On  account  of  the  migratory  character 
of  the  population,  such  changes  are 
constantly  occurring.  Mid  should  be 
effected  without  the  loss  of  time  to 
the  student  or  undue  labor  on  tiie  part 
of  the  institutions. 

The  efforts  at  dassiflcation  have 
already  resulted  in  a  distinction  be- 
tween junior  colleges  and  8tand.irJ 
colleges,  the  former  offering  only  two  , 
years  <^  college  work  and  the  latter  I 
full  four  year  degree  courses.  Within 
the  last  two  years  a  few  private  in- 
stitutions have  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  in  the  former  class,  sev- 
eral states  have  autiionbEed  two  years 
of  college  work  in  normal  schools  and 
selected  high  schools,  and  denomi- 
national boaurds  are  taking  similar  ac- 
tion. In  this  connection  may  be  noted 
also  the  merging  and  consolidation  of 
state  or  denominational  institutions 
which  duplicate  work  within  limited 
areas.  Tnese  movements  emphasiat 
the  distinction  between  collge  and  uni- 
versity, which  is  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  current  educational  discussion. 
The  group  of  colleges  that  realise  most 
completely  the  ideal  of  liberal  culture, 
Bowdoin,  Williams,  Amherst,  Hamil- 
ton, Beloit,  Grinnell  and  their  peers, 
has  been  increased  by  the  recent 
foundation  of  Reed  College  at  Port- 
land, Ore. 

From  the  standpoint  of  scholastic 
discipline,  the  final  test  of  efficioicjr 
in  the  college  is  the  succc^h  of  its  stu- 
dents in  post-graduate  studies  ;  licnce 
the  significance  of  the  chief  subject* 
presented  before  the  University  Asso- 
ciations in  their  annual  meeting*;  in 
1913.  The  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  which  met  at 
Washington,  Nov.  10-11,  considersd 
particularly  the  proposition  for  s 
National  University,  wliich  won^i 
logically  be  formed  for  graduate  study 
and  research.  The  Assoctatloii  of 
American  Universities  in  its  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Nov. 
6-7,  discussed  the  types  of  graduate 
scholar  as  described  in  a  paper  by 
President  Hibben  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Advance  in  the  South. — The  great 
advance  that  has  been  made  by  the 
South  in  respect  to  higher  education 

is  summed  up  in  a  report  by  Eliza- 
0ase  ol  students  who,  for  any  reason,  |  betb  Avery  Coulton,  Secretary  of  the 
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Southern  Associfttion  of  College  Wom- 
en.  She  notes  marked  improvement 

in  rntrancp  requtrcmonta,  p'^iipments, 
libraries,  laboratories,  luiiidiugs,  etc., 
and  in  the  higher  qualiUca  lions  of  the 
^u]tles  and  abilitj  of  the  faculties. 
Two  agencies,  the  Carn^ie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancrinent  of  Teaching 
and  the  General  Education  Board, 
have  eontrihnted  most  to  this  prog- 
ress, thp  former  by  its  yiuhlirntions. 
the  lattor  throiifj^h  the  foun<lin<^  of 
professorships  of  secondary  c:ducation 
to  aid  the  high  schools  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  colleges.  With  the  higher 
entrance  requirements  lias  come  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  amount  of  col- 
lege work  represented  hy  the  degree. 
In  1004,  accorrlini:^  to  Miss  Coulfon, 
the  A.  B.  of  only  two  southern  colleges 
represented  four  full  years  of  college 
work,  while  by  1014  graduates  of  at 
least  2.*)  colleges  will  liave  completed 
four  yf^av^  of  standard  coll'^L'f*  'Aork. 

Currents  of  Influence;  Socialistic 
and  IntamationaL — Apart  from  enr- 

ricula  and  scholastic  standards  fhrre 
are  currents  of  influence  moving  with- 
in higher  institutions  which  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  individual  char- 
acter and  at  the  same  time  create  a 
sense  of  solidarity  throughout  the 
student  body.  A  striking  illustration 
is  afforded  at  the  present  time  hy  the 
spread  of  socialism  in  colleges,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialistic  Society,  now  in 
its  eighth  year,  numbers  64  under* 
graduate  and  12  alnmni  study  chap- 
ters. Among  the  ihipters  no\v  or 
canized  every  division  of  the  country 
J8  well  represented. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  spread 
of  the  irtf'rnnt  i'nin  I  ^Tiirit.  Althotigh 
this  haH  l>eeu  stiiniilated  by  extra- 
college  activities,  sueh  as  the  peace 
movement  and  the  Christian  Students' 
Federation.  the<e  in  turn  Irive  hfcn 
promoted  by  the  natural  expansion  of 
university  life.  The  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  Harvard  and  Berlin 
and  rohitiibia  and  Berlin  was  no  suc- 
cessful from  the  first  that  similar  ex- 
change arrangements  have  since  been 
made  with  French,  Scandinavian,  Jap- 
anese, and  i^oiith  American  universi- 
ties; thus  the  most  inspiring  teachers 
become,  na  it  were,  world  professors. 
The  year  1013  is  marked  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  on  eiehaqge  between  Co- 


lumbia and  the  universities  of  Ans* 

tria.    Dr.  Oeorce  Stuart  Fullertott, 

professor  of  philosophy,  gor?  to  Aus- 
tria, and  Dr.  Josef  Schumpeter,  of  the 
University  of  Graz,  replaces  him  at 
Columbia. 

In  nf!dition  to  professors  coming 
from  Europe  through  the  exchanges 
established  with  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia, similar  services  are  secured  from 
time  to  time,  bv  special  arrangement. 
During  1013  Michigan  University  had 
lectures  from  several  noted  forci^ers, 
among  them  Dr.  Ludwig  Ful£i,  of 
Berlin,  who  came  under  the  auspirrq 
of  the  (lermani.stic  Societv,  and  Dr. 
G.  Snouck  Ilorgronji,  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
The  T'nivirsity  of  Pennsylvania  will 
have  for  a  vear  the  services  of  Dr, 
Arthur  Ungnad,  the  great  Assyriuiu- 
gist,  of  Jena,  who  arrived  in  tiiis  ooun- 
try  in  September.  Tie  will  direct 
work  on  the  rare  tablets  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum.  Dr.  Jolm  L.  My  res, 
professor  of  ancient  history  In  Ox- 
ford University,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most nrchjrologists  of  the  world,  holds 
the  8ather  professorship  of  classical 
literature  at  the  University  of  CaU> 
fornia  during  the  seeond  semester  of 
1913-14. 

Parallel  with  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors are  the  arrangements  for  en- 

abling  selected  students  from  one 
country  to  re<vive  part  of  their  col- 
lie training  in  another  country. 
This  interchange  has  givoot  a  creat 
spur  to  the  formation  of  cosmopolitan 
and  international  clubs.  The  most 
si|ipiticant  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
this  solidarity  in  the  student  world 
was  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Students, 
which  convened  in  1913  at  Cornell 
University.  Through  its  alBliations 
every  important  studoita*  club  or  so- 
ciety in  the  world  is  represented  in 
the  Federation,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  half  a  million  students  are 
thus  united  in  fraternal  bonds.  At 
the  Ithaca  meeting,  which  occupied 
the  fortnigitt  from  Aug.  29  to  Sept. 
13,  nearly  700  universities  situated  in 
27  (lifTerent  countries  were  repre- 
sented. I'lans  were  discussed  for  in- 
creasing the  Ixind^  between  students 
of  all  nations,  and  for  a  world's  in- 
ternational students'  congress  to  ho 
held  at  San  Francisco  in  1910  in  m* 
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nr>(*tion  witU  the  Paiiama*Pacific  Ex* 
position. 

Mealistie  TeadencleB.— The  dceldei] 

stand  taken  during  tlie  past  two 
years  by  leading  university  men  for 
the  preservation  of  classical  studies 
appears  to  be  part  of  a  general  re- 
vival of  interest  in  truth  and  boauty 
as  the  ultimate  ends  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Proofs  of  this  revival  are  af- 
forded by  tiie  intense  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  lectures  of  Henri  Berg- 
son,  durinp'  the  year  visiting  professor 
at  Columbia,  and  of  Rudolph  Eucken, 
of  the  UniTersity  of  Jena,  who,  in  his 
service  as  German  exchange  professor 
at  Harvard  and  Deems  Lortnrpr  nt 
New  York  University,  excited  wide  in- 
terest in  the  verities  of  idealism. 

The  interest  in  art  in  its  varied 
forme  is  an  outflowering  rather  than  a 
revival,  manifesting  itself  in  festivals 
of  sons  and  magnifieent  pageants, 
whldi  tiirill  at  once  sense  and  ima^- 
nation  nnd  nw  vkcn  new  purposes  in 
the  minds  of  liberal  benefactors.  Thus 
Harvard  finds  itself  the  recipient  of 
ample  funds  for  a  building  dedicated 
to  the  muflic  department,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  ill  the  dawn  of 
an  expanding  era,  plans  a  Huseimi  of 
European  Culture,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  treasures  of  plastic  and  pic- 
torial art  which  mark  its  distinctive 
stages. 

Training  for  Administration  and 
Public  Sendee.— Pari  passu  with  the 
movement  toward  the  ideal  is  the  ex- 
tetision  of  university  couraes  pertain- 

iiig  to  the  economic  nrxl  social  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  the  political 
and  eiyie  crises  of  the  present  time. 
Special  courses  of  training  for  diree* 
tors  in  the  various  welfare  services 
and  conservation  projects  are  multi- 
plying; even  more  signifieant  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  provision  for  the 
hifiher  services  of  commercial  and  ad- 
ministrative affairs.  In  view  of  the 
needs  of  railroads  and  other  corporate 
enterprises,  Harvard  off&n  a  new 
hicrhly  specialized  business  course; 
KfW  York  University  has  increased 
the  resources  of  the  department  of 
pulilic  affairs  formed  a  year  ago 
under  the  direction  of  the  distin- 
puishcd  economist,  .Tcrcminh  W. 
•Tenks;  Cornell  has  instituted  a  new 
course  in  oitisoiship,  formally  opened 


by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  ;  Presi- 
dent James  has  raised  the  business 
courses  of  the  University  of  illinnii 
to  a  professional  plane  nntl  hn=  h:i  I 
tlic  satisfaction  of  sooinrr  tliem  trans- 
ferred to  a  nvw  commerce  building 
during  the  year;  the  Massaehnsctts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  estab- 
lished a  unique  cour«^c  in  industrial 
physics,  by  means  of  which  its  labo-  y 
ratory  and  research  facilities  will  be 
utilized  for  the  solution  of  problems 
arising  directly  from  industrial  ex- 
periences. These  are  a  few  examples 
of  activities  which  in  some  form 
might  be  duplicated  from  the  current 
record  of  every  one  of  the  principal 
universities  of  the  country.  They  are 
emphasised  by  the  announcement  on 
Nov.  6  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  Citv  of  New  York  of  n  fund  of 
$500,000  pledged  by  an  unnamed  donor 
for  the  establishmoit  of  a  municipal 
sdioul  of  commerce. 

The  state  universities  of  the  \Vc«t, 
from  thoir  political  relations,  have 
naturally  paid  great  attention  to  so- 
cial and  industrial  problems.  State 
boards  and  commissions  appolntcnl  for 
special  services  in  that  section  of  the 
country  almost  invariably  include 
experts  drawn  from  the  university 
facnUir?. 

TJnivorsity  Extension  and  Corre- 
spondence Courses. — The  standard Lzing 
movement  which  has  gained  enormous 
impetus  within  the  past  few  years 
hnfl  not  lessened  the  efforts  to  brin^ 
university  teaching  within  easier  reach 
of  the  people  at  large.  This  waa  the 
original  aim  of  university  extension, 
which  in  its  Inter  dcvolopmcnta  seeks 
to  carry  university  teaching  beyond 
the  university  walls.  In  this  effort 
Wisconsin  University  has  achieved 
irroat  distinction,  and  during^  the  year 
was  asked  to  send  leaders  in  the  work 
into  Pennsylvania  to  arouse  in  that 
state  an  interest  in  the  idea  of  making 
a  university  serve  the  present  needs 
of  the  whole  commonwealth.  One  fea* 
tore  of  the  extension  work  at  Wiseon- 
sin  is  the  correspondence  courses,  in 
which  the  interests  of  every  class  of 
the  communitv  have  been  considered. 

Libraries  ana  Muaamns  are  managed 
with  ever-increasing  attention  to  the 
needs  of  students.  The  former  are 
considered  elsewhere  (see  Lihrari€»^ 
infra).    In  regard  to  museums,  thi 
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most  rf'Of.nt  (It'vclopment  is  tlio  forma- 
tion of  children's  departments,  ar- 
ranged with  special  refereace  to  their 
studies  and  intereBta.  The  eKtension 
plans  for  the  UniTeraity  of  Illinois 
include  a  seriea  of  specialized  mu- 
seums. At  Harvard  the  year  baa  been 
marked  by  the  removal  of  the  last 
■od  for  the  foundations  of  the  last 
section  of  the  r<'abody  Museum.  The 
event  took  place  on  \fav  28,  the  106th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Louis 
A<russiz.  in  whose  mind  the  concep- 
tion of  tlii^  mnscum  of  comparative 
20olopy  took  shape  a  half-century  ago. 

CoUege  Facilities  for  Women.— By 
reference  to  th«'  statistics  showing  the 
distribution  of  college  students,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  69,040  women 
in  the  undergraduate  courses.  Of  this 
number,  21,4^*  or  a  little  more  than 
one-third,  are  in  collejirs  for  women 
exclusively.  These  institutions  bring 
clearly  to  view  the  needs  and  special 
function-)  of  higher  institutions  for 
women.  They  are  hampered  particu- 
larly by  the  lack  of  adequate  endow- 
ment funds.  Smith  College,  with  its 
enrollment  of  nearly  1,600,  is  the  larg- 
est institution  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  education  of  women,  and  its 
needs  are  proportionately  great.  Dur- 
ing the  year  success  has,  fortunately, 
attended  the  effort  to  raise  a  $1,000,- 
000  endowment  to  be  devoted  to  the 
increase  in  salaries. 

Bryn  Mawr  Collef^  and  Wellesley 
College  have  each  entered  diirln;,'  the 
year  upon  an  ex pi'ri incut  of  ;^ri'  it  im- 
portance in  the  pre?*ent  stage  of 
educational  development*  Bryn  Mnwr 
will  have  within  its  campu?  a  private 
Bcliool  which,  it  is  expected,  will  fur- 
nish proof  that  a  select  cIufs  of  girls 
may  be  prepared  for  the  high  stend* 
ard  of  collc^jo  ndini-^sion  in  seven 
years,  coverinjr  the  a^es  10  to  17.  The 
Department  of  Education  of  Wellesley 
College  is  provided  with  an  experi 
mental  kindergarten  in  which  the  heat 
theories  of  child  f rainini;  may  be  fully 
exemplified.  It  is  intere?iting  to  note 
in  tiiia  connection  that  Harvard  Uni- 
▼ersity  ia  undertaking  a  similar  ex- 
periment upon  a  more  elaborate  scale 
by  means  of  a  practice  school  forming 
an  adjunct  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Notable  CelcbratioTi?.  -  Among  many 
events  pertaiuing  to  individual  insti- 


tutions special  interest  attaches  to  the 
celebration  at  Colorado  College  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  President  Sloeum,  which  tcmk  plaee 
June  14.  Largely  through  the  presi- 
dent's personal  efforts  the  endowment 
has  increased  in  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury from  nothing^  to  $1,100,000.  On 
the  beautiful  campus  eleven  buildings 
have  been  added  to  the  one  original 
building,  tibe  two  laboratories  in- 
creased to  27,  a  library  of  150.000 
volumes  collected,  and  the  student 
body  increased  from  a  group  of  30  to 
687.  The  anniversary  was  marked  by 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a 
memorial  gymnasium. 

On  Oct.  the  Graduate  School  of 
Princeton  University  and  the  Cleve- 
land Memorial  Tower  were  dedicated. 
The  high  ideals  of  university  life, 
ideals  of  mental  worth  and  of  the 
priceless  value  of  noble  memories 
whicli  these  structures  typify,  were 
omphasiied  by  the  presence  of  a  dit* 
tin^^'uislied  company  of  scholars  from 
many  countries,  'fhe  chief  feature  of 
the  ceremonies  was  the  memorial  ad- 
dress on  Grover  Cleveland  by  ex- 
President  Taft,  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable addresses  in  the  annals  of 
university  celebrations  in  the  United 
Statet. 

Changes  of  FexBonnel.— As  regards 

chanfre*  of  personne]  the  most  in- 
teresting events  of  the  year  were  the 
inauguration  of  Thomas  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  former  president  of 
I'rineeton  University,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  assump- 
tion by  ex-President  William  Howard 
Taft  of  the  duties  of  the  Kent  pro- 
fessor  of  law  at  Yale  University  (see 
also  I,  American  History). 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  who  developed  the 
system  of  scientific  aceountinfr  now  in 
u'se  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, was  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  that  he  might  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
perform  the  same  service  for  the 
Chinese  railroada. 

Dr.  Kendric  Charles  Babcock  re- 
sinrned  the  pogrtion  of  specialist  in 
hiL'licr  education  in  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Education  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  dean  of  the  combined  collies 
of  liberal  arts  and  of  scienoe  in  UI0 
(  niversity  of  Illinois* 
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Dr.  Juhu  Ua^|jer  Branner  wan  luaug- 
united  M  preaident  of  the  Lekura 
Btanford  Junior  University,  succeed- 
ing tho  first  pro^i'i'-nt.  Dr.  David 
btarr  Jordan,  vrbo  had  held  the  office 
for  22  ymn  uid  hu  beoome  chan- 
cellor of  the  university. 

Dr.  Frank  Johnson  Goodnow,  pro- 
fessor of  public  law  and  municipal 
Bcienee  in  Columbia  Univenity*  waa 
appointed  legal  adviser  to  the  govem* 
inent  of  the  Rppublic  of  China. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Grose  was  in- 
stalled aa  the  eferentb  prcaident  of 
Depauw  University  on  April  22,  suc- 
eeeding  Dr.  Franr-jji  j  ^fcConnell, 
who  had  been  elected  a  bisiiop  of  the 
Mcthodiat  Episcopal  Church. 

William  W.  Guth,  Ph.D.,  has  ac- 
cepted tho  presidency  of  Ooucher  Col- 
lege* Baltimore,  having  served  in  the 
aame  eapaeibr  at  the  Collm  of  the 
Pacific,  ban  Joit^  Cal.,  since  1008. 

The  interregnum  in  the  presidency 
of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  0., 
eauaed  bgr  tlie  death  of  President 
Penj  one  year  ago,  coasr-d  with  the 
inaugtir;ition  tts  president  of  George 
W.  Hiuman,  PhJ).,  a  man  of  high 
■efaolarly  attainment*  distinguished  as 
a  lecturer  and  writer  on  foreign  Us- 
toiy  and  diplomacy. 

Prof.  Kerr  D.  MacMillan,  D.D.,  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminair,  has 
aeeepted  the  presidenqr  of  Wells  Col- 
lie, ICfw  York. 

Dr.  Krne^it  Carroll  Moore,  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  respect  to  educa- 
tional theory  and  systems,  resigned 
the  professorship  of  education  in  Vale 
UniTcrsity  to  accept  a  position  in  tho 
Education  Department  of  Harrard 
University. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Orrnrind,  ^v}\o  "has  lield 
the  McCoah  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy for  15  years,  was  inaugurated  as 
president  of  Grove  City  College,  Penn- 
sylvania,  Nov.  lr>. 

Henry  J.  Patterson,  director  of  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station,  was 
elected  president  of  tic  Maryland 
Agricultural  Coll^,  College  Park,  on 
April  17. 

Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell  resigned  his 
position  as  head  of  the  department  of 
business  ethics  in  Xew  York  Univer- 
sity to  accept  the  preeiden<7  of  Ho- 
hart  College. 

Dr.  Piaiii  8.  Selnsdi,  professor  of 
political  economy  in  tlie  University 
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of  Wisconsin,  waa  appointed  Mininter 
to  Chinn.   He  brings  to  the  diffieolt 

duties  of  that  post  an  almost  iin- 
rivaled  familiarity  with  Far  Eristtrn 
politics.  His  works  on  Orientai  sub- 
jects have  been  translated  Into  Japan- 
ese and  Hiin^e,  as  well  as  into  the 
principal  European  languages. 

Prof.  William  A.  Stocking,  Jr.,  of 
the  dairy  department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Collie  of  Cornell,  has  been  ap* 

{)ointed  as  acting  director  of  the  col- 
ege,  which  has  gained  international 
reputation  under  tlie  direction  of  Dr. 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailer,  who  has  re- 
sij^Tied  the  position  to  devote  himself 
to  work  as  propagandist  and  expert 
adviser  In  his  chosen  field. 

Prof.  Frederi^  Hmj  ^yke8,  of 
Columbia  University,  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Connecticut  Cc^ 
lege  for  Women  at  New  London. 

The  tender  of  the  prcsid^cy  ef 
Greensboro  Ffmnlc  College,  North 
Carolina,  was  accepted  by  Dr.  S.  B. 
Turrentine. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ilcnry  F.  Ward,  Secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Ft  ilrration  for  Social 
Service,  has  accepted  the  professorship 
of  that  subject  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology in  Boston  University. 

Dr.  W,  A.  Webb,  of  the  University 
of  Colorado,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  liandolph  Macon  Woman's 
College. 

Dr.  Arthur  Yn^cr,  president  of 
Geor;j;et  n\  n  College,  Kentucky,  and 
formetiv  a  fellow-student  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  Johns  HopkuiB  Uni<- 
vrr  ity.  ^vaa  Appointed  Qarefnor  ol 
Porto  Kico. 

The  new  educational  era  in  Ohio  is 
marked  1^  tlie  creation  of  tbe  ofltoe 
of  state  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  first  to  bear  the  title 
is  Frank  W.  Millet,  who  has  accept- 
ably filled  the  office  of  State  Oomoiis* 
si  oner  of  Education. 

The  most  noteworthy  change  of  per- 
sonnel in  a  state  service  waa  that 
occasioned  by  tbe  death  of  Andrew  8. 
Draper,  State  Commissioner  of  Sdt* 
cation  for  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  that  have  ever  served 
the  school  Interests  of  tiiio  country. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Hnatea 
Finley,  under  whose  presidency  tb© 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
been  raised  to  the  flnt  imak  among 
municipal  institntioiis. 
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PBOFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 


Statistics  of  Professional  Schools. — 
Special  training  for  the  liberal  or  non- 
Iwthnlml  profewioni  li  giTcn  In  de- 
partmenta  of  uniTsnitSoa  or  in  inde- 


pendent schools  which  are  included 
in  the  following  summary  of  statistics 
for  the  jMT  191M8,  fhe  last  for 
whieh  flgores  m  ftvailablot 


Class 

Schools 

Instruoton 

Studanta 

laoreMe 

(+)« 
Deereftae 
(-)  as 

compared 

with 
1910-11 

Qrado- 
attd  ia 
lOU 

Stttdsnts 
baviat  a 
Der 

182 

1.502 

11,242 

+  408 

1.941 

3.745 

118 

1.707 

20.760 

+1.145 

4.394 

4.472 

115 

7.572 

18.452 

-  694 

4.215 

2,381 

52 

7,088 

7.190 

+  229 

1.775 

115 

76 

962 

6.163 

+  82 

1.710 

84 

Vslsriaaiy  modidiw... . 

at 

400 

2.282 

-  900 

791 

18 

ClOM 

V*lu«of 
Grounds 

and 
BuUdings^ 

nMaifundsi 

BeasiM- 

iMMM 

Volttmea  in 

VelMiaMy  aadMat. . . . 

$21,189,234 
4,980.875 
27.222.950 
2.06.H.085 
1.971, 7'J2 
1.176.676 

$36,682,052 
1.989,124 
11,310,787 
461.915 

$1,680,754 
425,867 
1,284,158 
6.410 
3.920 
1.800 

$3,852,303 

1.368.053 
4,528.S4'. 
680.639 
529.391 
612.460 

2,318,255 
935.689 
449,394 
38.386 
86,786 
13.243 

>  Id  so  Ikr  ss  nportad. 

Tho  flnandal  statistieB  m  aggre- 

l^tes  for  the  schools  whidi  report  the 
items,  the  professional  departments  of 
universities  not  as  a  rule  having  sep- 
arftte  aeeomits.  Few  changes  of  note 
have  occurred  during  the  yt'ar,  but  it 
appears  that  theology  nnd  law  have 
made  decided  gains  in  number  of 
Mbools,  stadcDts  and  gradvatfli  from 
1900  to  1912.  while  for  the  same 
period  schools  of  medicine,  both  reg- 
ular and  homeopathic,  show  decrease 
in  all  those  paiilenlank 

Theoloi^klil  Schools.  —  Schools  of 
theology  are  generally  independent. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  20  of  these 
schools  ha^e  permanent  endowments 
of  $460,000  to  $3,268,547.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  schools  of  theology 
with  endowments  exceeding  a  million 
dollars; 

MeComniok  Theological  Seminary 

(Presb  ).  Chicago  $1.004«400 

PrinceioD    Theological  Seminary 

(Presb.).  Princeton.  N.J   84M4.973 

General     Theological  Seminacy 

(Prot.  Epis  ).  New  York  City. . .  9.146.978 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New 

York  City   2.381,700 

Rochester   Theological  Seminaqr 

(Bapt.).  RocheaUr.  N.  Y   1.733.243 


An  important  movement  in  the 

schools  of  theology  is  the  inclusion  of 
sociology  in  their  curricula,  with  prac- 
tical treatment  of  the  problems  of 
capital  and  labor  and  of  criminology 
as  related  to  the  moral  derelopmeiit 
of  individuals. 

During  the  year  special  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  1^  efforts  at  compromrse 
between  the  seminary  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  breach  was 
opened  in  1892  by  the  action  of  the 
deneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  in 
respect  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  ac- 
cused of  heresy.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Briggs,  wUdi  oeenrred  while  the  com* 
promise  measure  was  pending,  closed 
a  service  of  great  distinction  in  the 
seminary,  where  he  had  Just  com- 
pleted his  fortieth  year  as  it  tcaeher. 
(See  also  XXXI.  Religion  amd  JU- 
ligious  Organizations.) 

At  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Hartford  Theologieal  Seminary  it  waa 
announced  that  $753,000  had  been  anb* 
scribed  for  the  endowment  of  two  new 
schools,  the  Hartford  School  of  Re- 
ligious Pedagogy  and  the  Kennedy 
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Poliool  of  !\rifi=iionoi.  The  unloTi  of 
the  three  institutiong  iinfh  r  the  char- 
ter of  the  Hartford  Semiiiary  Foun- 
daiioii)  with  21  professors  and  180 
students,  marks  an  advance  in  inter- 
deno!iiinatiun;il  t'ducation  wliicli  will 
be  followed  with  iutercist  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  aod  on  all 
mission  fields. 

Medical  Schools. — The  numerical  de- 
crease in  medical  schools  already  re- 
ferred to  is  a  sign  of  advancing 
itandardfi.  Admission  requirements  are 
more  rigid  than  five  years  n^r\,  and 
the  coarse  of  medical  training  has 
been  prolonged.  In  many  states  there 
Is  a  movement  toward  centering  medi- 
cal f>dijr>ation  in  a  few  stro'iL'  '^r>l«ools 
and  extending  state  control  over  all. 
Eleven  states  report  only  one  medical 
school  each  and  that  controlled  by  the 
state,  usually  through  the  state  uni- 
versity. Three  other  states  will  prob- 
ably soon  he  added  to  the  number*  In 
fact,  weak  medical  schools  are  doomed 
by  the  mere  cost  of  f^'^uipment,  the 
laboratories  and  hospitals  now  re- 
quired for  medical  training.  Sound 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject  has 
Seen  created  by  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
tupported  by  the  reports  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  and  stntes  are  mak- 
ing liberal  appropriations  to  their 
medical  sehoois,  while  large  endow- 
ments are  fortlieomlng  for  private 
scliools.  From  the  current  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  it  appears 
that  the  three  richest  medical  schools 
}in  Tulane  Universl^  Defmrtment  of 
Medicine,  with  an  endowment  of  $1.- 
000,000;  Harvard  University  Medical 
School,  with  $3,500,000;  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  anil  Sur;:oon^,  Co- 
lumbia University,  ^vith  $1  .r>7'2.305. 
To  this  group  will  be  added  the 
Medical  School  of  Chicago  University, 
for  which  millions  are  being  pledged; 
Vanderbilt's  medical  department,  for 
which  Andrew  Carnegie  will  provide 
$1,000,000  on  the  condition  that  it  is 
frr  f  I  from  denominational  control, and 
California  T'niversity,  which  has  re- 
ceived an  equal  sura  for  medical  re- 
search. A  unique  endowment  of  this 
clas<^  in  that  of  $1,600,000  from 
tlj  '  Oenoral  Education  Board  to  the 
medical  cpimo!  of  Jo)ins  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.  Xixc  iuud  is  intended  for  the 


establishment  of  a  center  of  clinical 
education  and  research  under  tha 
chur<^c  of  eminent  phvsicians  who,  if 
the  plan  is  approved*  will  give  op 
practice  in  order  to  devote  tlieir  entire 
time  to  research  investigation  and 
teaching,  their  salaries  being  com- 
mensurate with  those  tervieca.  The 
endowment  will  be  known  as  the  Will- 
iam H.  Welch  Endowment  Fund,  ia 
reeogaition  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Dn  Welch  to  medical  edveation  ia 
America.  On  Nov.  15,  President 
Sehurman  of  Cornell  UniTprjity  an- 
nounced a  gift  of  $4,3.>U,0U0  ior  the 
university  medical  schooL 

Hum  Training  Schools.  —  Sehods 
for  nurses,  wlilch  are  included  in  the 
general  province  of  medical  educatica* 
mcreasea  in  number  from  432  in  lOOO 
to  1,057  In  1912,  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  in  training 
from  1 1 , 1 64  to  32,389.  The  relation  of 
these  schools  to  the  hospitals  has  be 
come  a  subject  of  consideration,  and 
their  independent  administration  is 
urged  by  many  authorities.  Tiie  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  all  its  aspects  in 
a  recent  bulletin  <  f  t^.e  Bureau  of 
Education  (No.  7,  1912). 

Law  Schools. — The  lejjal  profession 
sustains  a  relation  to  the  public  very 
different  from  that  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  Ticverthcless  a  similar  tend- 
ency to  elevate  tlie  standards  of  pro- 
fessional training  is  noticeable.  The 
majority  of  law  aehools  require  a  three 
years*  cnTir-e  fnr  pradnation,  and  S 
tew  thf'  \nn<^er  period  of  four  years. 
Several  schools  offer  summer  courses 
which  count  for  graduation  the  aame 
a**  the  work  in  the  re^rular  terms,  and 
thus  students  are  enabled  to  completf 
even  the  extended  course  of  training 
within  two  or  three  years. 

Correspondence  Schools— The  corr^ 
spondence  idea  offers  a  striking  inns' 
tration  of  business  foresight;  It  orig* 
inated  with  the  enterprise  at  Seran- 
ton,  Pa.,  which  has  grown  into  a  mul- 
tiple system;  the  directors  report 
that  an  average  of  100,000  scholar- 
ships are  taken  out  annually.  Tte 
Home  Correspondence  School,  Spring* 
field,  Mass.,  has  a  large  member^ship 
of  teachers  in  its  rural  school  course, 
and  Its  textbooka  are  in  great  de- 
mand. The  leading  railroad  compamea 
have  followed  the  example  set  by  tbe^ 
Union  Pacific  and  incluae  correaoond>j 
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ence  schools  in  their  educational  work 
for  their  employees.  While  every  sub- 
ject of  knowledge  and  technique  has 
been  brought  ^thin  loimal  sdMrnes 
of  correspondence,  the  courses  in  agri* 
culture  at  this  time  exceed  nil  others 
in  their  registration.  Not  less  than 
25  state  and  five  private  InstitntiooB 
conducted  correspondence  oourses  In 
agricultural  aubjecta  in  the  course  of 
tlio  ypnr. 

Education  in  Public  Health. — ^The 
movement  for  educating  people  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  health  i«i  world-wide. 
IJtcrfilly  hundreds  of  organizations 
are  now  at  work  for  this  purpose 
throughout  the  United  States,  vhilc 
there  is  scarcely  a  city  or  county  with- 
out its  central  health  committee.  The 
American  ^ledical  Association  organ- 
ized in  July,  1009.  a  committee  for 
piihlie-health  educnt'-'n  n innnir  women, 
"with  Dr.  Rosalie  Slauj:hter  Morton, 
of  New  York  City,  as  its  first  chair- 
man. The  purpose  of  the  committee 
was  to  interat  women'a  clubs  in  study 


for  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  was 
soon  found  that  organizations  of  men 
were  interested  equally  with  the  wom- 
en. At  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
July,  1012,  work  had  been  organized 
in  45  ctntes,  238  connties,  Alaska, 
Philippines^  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Almost  e?ery  organisation  In 
the  country  has  similar  committesa 
devotinjj  their  efTorts  to  one  or  mOTO 
of  the  problems  of  health  and  sanltftp 
tion. 

The  latest  outcome  of  this  move- 
ment is  organized  effort  for  social 
purity  and  the  teaching  of  se$  hygiene. 
The  American  Federation  for  Sex 
Hygiene  was  incorporated  in  1012;  its 
stated  ohjerts  are:  the  education  of 
the  public  in  the  physiology  and  hy- 
giene of  sex,  including  the  study  and 
application  of  every  means,  educa^ 
tional,  sanitary,  moral,  nr  1  leirishitive, 
for  the  prevention  of  vice  and  it.s  dis- 
eases. Xo  less  than  twelve  other 
organizations  have  been  formed  fov 
the  same  purpose. 
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Alaska.  —  The   system   of   public  of  Indian  Affairs  as  reported  in  lOld 


schools  for  the  natives  of  Alaska, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the 


was  40,987. 
Porto  Kico.~Tbe  Federal  Govern- 


Commissioner  of  Education,  comprises  nient  has  also  assumed  responsibility 


80  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
4,018  pupils  distributed  over  a  terri- 
tory of  680,000  sq.  miles.  The  serv- 
ice employs  six  supervising  officers 
and  lOS  teaclier;*.  with  an  auxiliary 
force  of  10  physicians,  eight  nurses, 
and  three  hospital  attendants.  The 
medical  division  is  directed  by  Dr. 
Krulish,  specially  detailed  for  this 
duty  from  the  Tublic  llealth  Service. 
This  is  the  second  unique  experiment 
in  the  interests  of  the  natives,  the 
first  being  the  reindeer  experiment, 
which  has  succeeded  beyond  all  an- 
ticipations. The  reindeer  now  owned 
by  the  natives  represent  a  capital  of 
$001,700,  nrv!  in  1912  yielded  an  in- 
come of  $2.».<.MH).  in  addition  to  meat 
and  hides  used  by  the  natives  thcm- 
aelves. 

Inaians. — In  addition  to  the  charge 
of  t)»e  sehools  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  the  Ciovernmt?nt  controls  the 
education  of  Its  Indian  wards.  The 
total    enrollmetit     in    the  various 


tor  education  in  our  outlying  posses- 
sions, although  the  direct  control  of 
these  systems  is  committed  to  the  lo* 
cal  department  of  education.  UTi  h  r  the 
adraini'^tration  of  Dr.  Edwin  (I.  Dex- 
ter, Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Porto  Rico  from  1907  to  1012  inclu- 
sive, the  enrollment  in  the  eommoa 
schools  inerea*:ed  from  7^^^V^C,  to  160,- 
057,  or  by  12-4  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  attendance  from  44,218  to 
114,834,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent. 
Secondary  Rrhools  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  same  time,  their  registra- 
tion risinisr  from  182  to  1,547  stu- 
dents. The  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
much  needed  a^rricultural  training  of 
the  islanders  have  been  promoted  by 
the  application  to  this  purpose  of  a 
part  of  the  Federal  appropriations 
known  as  the  Morrill  and  Nelson 
funds. 

Philippine  Islands.—In  the  Philip- 
pines sueeessful  efforts  are  made  to 

develop  the  nafive  arts.    Above  00 


dasses  of  scliools  under  the  Bureau  per  cent*  of  all  children  attending  the 
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•]«iimt«rj  lelioolt  tak«  mim  form 

of  mtnntl  training,  and  many  of 
thorn  attain  skill  in  the  making  of 
liata  and  baskets,  which  has  real 
oommorcial  valoa.  An  important  ex- 
periment ia  in  progress  in  connection 
with  the  school  of  household  indus 
tries  and  handwork  for  women  in 
Miuilla.  Brery  otadenti  after  oon- 
pleting  her  course,  is  expected  to  es- 
tablish a  class  in  her  own  district 
These  classes  are  kept  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  Boroaii  of  Bduoation, 
which  assists  hi  disposing  of  the  prod- 
ucts ot  their  artistic  skill.  The 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Manila 
io  flourishing,  and  to  great  is  tho 
dornaad  for  its  students  that  all  who 
complete  their  course  satisfactorily 
are  at  once  placed  in  remunerative 
pooitiims.  (Soo  also  VIII,  TmritorieB 


Panama  CSBsl  Zone.— In  the  Panama 

Canal  Zone  an  excellent  school  system 
is  in  operation,  modeled  on  that  of  the 
states.  The  report  for  1912  shows 
that  89  hnildhigB  were  iHod  for  oehool 

purposes,  of  which  11  were  for  white 
children  and  15  for  colored.  The  ex- 
penditure for  education  amounted  to 

Liberia.  —  The  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  which  has  held  in  trust 
the  Donovan  fund,  intended  primarily 
to  promote  tlie  emigration  of  negroes 
from  America  to  Africa,  has  turned 
over  the  accumulated  proceeds  of  the 
fund  to  the  Liberian  government  for 
the  promotion  of  the  publie  sdiool 
system  in  the  republic  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  an  industrial  school  to  be 
modeled  afte^  Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 
Tho  fmid  amoimts  to  166,511,  and 
yields  •  rmniM  of  cboat  $6^000. 


VDUOATIOVAL  JrOXnn>ATIONS  ASD  AfiSOOXATIONS 


General  Siveatioa  Board.— The  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1013,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

CoBditioDal  contribotiaoe  to  ool- 

tacWMdiuivmiitias  tl«190,000 

rOr  prafflMon  of  ■eeoBdary  6dimp 

lion  tn  the  southern  states  for  the 
purpoeo  of  carrying  on  a  publio 
nigh  school  propaganda   30,560 

To  selected  scaools  for  negroea   40,000 

For    agricultural  demonatratiOB 

woilc  Id  the  Mutbem  states   8&5,060 

war  acrieultural  demonstratioa 
work  In  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
■Wre     25.916 

For  flt;ifo  flviix  rvieorH  of  negro  ruriU 
BrhooU  in  acveral  of  the  southern 
states   S2,08O 

For  a  Rural  Orsanisation  Service  ia 
connection  with  the  United  Btatss 
Department  of  Agricolttm   S7,500 

Other  appropriations   11 ,065 

Tota]  »1.613.617 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  has  for  its 
tnafai  objeet  the  administration  of  the 
pension  fond  committed  to  its  trust. 
The  latost  report  of  the  Foundation, 
1012,  contains  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  eoUefe  entraneo  require- 
ments and  of  admission  to  advanced 
standinjT,  and  in  addition  presents  an 
exhaustive  study  of  pension  schemes, 
In  the  light  of  whleh  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  a  feasible  pension  system 
for  public  sehoola.  From  the  first 


pension  payment*  Jnlj  25.  1906,  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30. 
1012,  the  Foundation  had  distributed 
$2,077,813.64  in  retiring  alhiwaiieea 
and  $238,590.36  in  widows'  pensions. 
On  Sept.  30.  1912,  there  were  in  force 
315  allowances  and  83  widows'  pen- 
sions, the  total  annual  distribution 
for  these  amounting  to  $570,423.  The 
endowment  fund  comprised,  at  the 
date  named,  gifts  of  the  founder,  $1S,- 
000,000,  and  accrued  interest,  $1,000,- 
000,  in  all  $14,000,000. 

Peabody  Fund.  — The  final  allot- 
ment of  the  Peabody  Fund  closes  the 
distribution  of  the  principal  with  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  tho 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville,  contingent  upon  the 
raising  of  an  additional  million  dollars 
by  Nor.  1,  1013,  whieh  Is  praotieallj 
secured.  In  the  46  years  of  its  oper- 
ations the  Peabody  Fund  has  yielded 
above  five  and  a  half  million  dollars 
for  edueatlon  In  tho  South. 

The  National  Education  AssociatiM 
held  its  fifty-first  annual  convention 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  5- 11, 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Fairehlld  of  tho  Nov 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculturo  pro> 
siding.  In  point  of  numbers  the  meet- 
ing fell  below  those  of  recent  years, 
the  attendaaoo  barclf  reaehing  3,000. 
The  programniia  of  the  gononil  sad 
tho  soctMm  meetiogi  wm 
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OTWcrowded,  but  two  Bubjects  over* 
■hadowad  aU  others,  joe§.ucmal  edu- 

cation  and  rural  uplift.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  subject  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  roused  enthusiasm  over 
a  plan  for  bringing  a  library  witliin 
the  reach  of  every  hamlet.  At  pres- 
ent, of  3,500  counties  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  2^00  in  which  there 
ia  no  library  of  6,000  booka  or  over. 
A  committee  was  formed  to  adHse 
with  any  committee  or  commission 
which  may  be  appointed  by  Consress 
to  fnm&  legislation  for  Federal  aid 
lor  Tocational  education.  The  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Association  for  pres- 
ident for  1013-14  waa  given  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarth- 
more  Coll^,  Swarthraore,  Pa. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 
beld  its  fourth  annual  convention  in 
Washington  on  May  16  and  16.  Prom- 
inent among  the  topics  disenseed  was 
the  importance  of  small  museums, 
especially  as  adjuncts  of  educational 
institutions  and  the  various  relations 
of  industrial  art.  The  president  of 
the  Federation  is  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
and  tiie  gccrctarv,  Miss  Leila  Mechlin, 
215  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

The  American  Federation  of  Catho- 
lic Societies  met  at  Milwaukee  on 
Aug.  10.  Among  the  chief  subjects 
of  discussion  were  the  problem  of  re-  j 


ligious  teaching  in  public  schools  and 
the  policy  of  uucing  Catholio  eitisens 
to  maintain  public  schools  when  they 
have  also  to  support  paroehial 
schools. 

The  0»B«nI  FMeimtioii  of  Woomb^ 
Clubs  is  not  only  educational  in  all 

its  activities,  but  maintains  a  special 
department  for  the  investigation  of 
edveational  problems.    At  the  last 

biennial  meeting  of  the  Federation, 
licld  in  San  Francisco  in  June,  1912, 
it  was  reported  that  the  department 
had  ooneentrated  Its  efforts  upon  the 
special  task  of  urging  the  teaohing  of 
personal  sex  hygiene  in  the  normal 
schools.  In  connection  with  the  pa- 
trons of  the  National  Edueation  Asao* 
elation,  an  investigation  has  been  eon- 
ducted  during  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  the  subject  is  already  taught  in 
schools  of  high  grade.  Out  of  165 
schools  reporting  in  response  to  the 
inquiry,  138  were  giving  the  subject  a 
place.  The  recommendation  was  made 
that  a  committee  of  experts  be  or- 
ganized, representing  various  experi- 
ences and  points  of  view,  to  outline 
a  definite  course  in  personal  and  sex 
hygiene  for  teachers.  Through  sudl 
activities  as  tins  ihc  Ornpral  Feder- 
ation has  become  a  powerful  force  in 
educational  matters. 


BnUOOBAPHT 


BarcK.  James. — rntoenHy  and  nintori- 
eoi  Addrwet.    (New  York,  Macmlllan 

Co.,  1918.) 

Cahson,  O.  St.  L. — E»»ay»  on  liiathemaii' 
cal  Education;  with  an  introduction 
bv  David  Eugene  Smith.  (Boston, 
Olnn  &  Co.,  1913.) 

Cattki-l.  .1.  McKcon. — Univrrsity  Con- 
trol. (Garrison,  N.  Y..  Science  Press. 
1913.) — Includes  a  series  of  unsigned 
letters  by  leading  men  of  science  hold- 
ing academic  positions,  and  ten  articles 
bv  ropros'ontnf ivp  university  men. 

ColVin.  Stcjihf'n  Sheldon,  and  Raolet, 
William  <  handler. — Human  Behavior. 
(New  Yorli.  Macmilian  Co.,  lOl.T)— A 
first  book  In  psychology  for  tearhiers. 

€wclopedia  ofEducaUan.  edited  by  Panl 
Monroe.  Vol.  IV.  (New  York,  Mac- 
mlllan Co..  lOir^.) 

Db  Oabmo,  Charles. — ^nihcUo  Eduea- 
tion. (Syracuse,  Bardcen,  191. '5  »  — 
Cornell  study  bulletin  for  teachers, 
No.  «. 

DawBT,  John. — Interest  and  Effort  in 
BditoatUHk  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.,  191 

EoGLKHToN.  J.  D.,  and  BRt  ERE,  Robert 
W. — The  Work  of  the  Rural  Schnot. 
(New  York,  Harper  *  Brothers,  191.S.) 

Qxut,  Cbarlea  Otl%  and  Pimcbot,  Qit- 
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ford.  —  The  Country  Church.  (New 
York,  Macmlllan  Co..  1913.)— The  de- 
cline of  its  Influences  and  the  remedy. 
GuLiCK.  Luther  H.,  and  Atbes,  Leonard 
V. — Medical  Inspection  of  8chooU. 
(New  York,  Saga  Fottodatioo,  aew 

edition,  lOl.'l.) 
EIoiMEs.  Arthur. — The  Conservation  of 
the  Child.    (Philadelphia,  Llppiacott, 
1913. ) 

HooLE,  Charles. — .4  New  Discovery  of 
the  Old  Art  of  Teaching  School. 
(Syracuse.  N.  Y..  Bardeen,  191.*?.)  — 
Copiod  from  manuflcripC  in  the  British 
Museum.  With  introdoetlon  Sild  BOtSS 
by  Thistleton  Marie 

Htdb.  William  DeWltt — The  Quest  of 
the  Best.  (New  York.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
ft  Co.,  1918.) — Christian  ethics  for  pa- 
rents, tearhers  and  leaders  of  boys. 

Leake,  Albert  H.- — Ifiduftrial  Education, 
Itn  Problems,  Methods  and  Dangers. 
(Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1013.) 

Lock  WOOD,  Fraocls  C. — The  Freshman 
and  his  College.  (New  York,  D.  C. 
Heath  ft  Co..  1913.) — Contains  chap- 
ters on  college  life  by  David  Starr 
Jordan.  William  DeWltt  Hyde.  Charles 
William  Bitot;  WUUan  Jamsa,  and 
others. 

MonnaaoBt.  Ifirla.— PMape^loal 
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ihrnpolofjy.  (New  York,  FredcrJrk  A. 
Stdkt's  Co.,  1913.) — Comprises  !•  >  tnr.  a 
given  In  tbe  UnlTersltj  of  Kome : 
tnmslated  from  the  lUulan  bj  Fred- 
erick Tabcr  Cooper. 

MOOBB,  Ernest  Carroll. — Bow  New  York 
A<ltiiinist'  I  s  if^  Schnnlft.  (N>  \v  Vork, 
World  P.o'.k  Co..  ir»13.> — Srhool  Effl- 
rloney  S.-ri^-s.  oflltr-d  by  V.  II.  Hllins. 
Vol.  I  ;  a  constructive  study. 

MoOBS.  J.  R.  II. — Industrial  History  of 
the  American  People,  (New  York,  Mao* 
millan  Co..  1913.) — Intended  for  tiae  In 
h!f:h  K'^hools :  but  of  Intrrest  to  all 
Btudtnts  of  Induntrlal  aud  economic 
problems. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. — Histnnf 
the  First  Half  Century  of  the  \a- 
Academy  of  8cieiu:e9,  1865  1913. 
V.  W.  Treae,  Editor. 
Parkin,  Georue  B. — The  Rhnrlm  FJrhnlar- 
ships.     (New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co..  ir»i:!  I 
Partuiixje.  a.  K. — Grnetie  Philosophu  of 
Education.  (New  York.  Rfurgis  &  Wal- 
ton Co..  1912.) — An  epitome  of  the 
published  educational  writings  of  Presi- 
dent Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University. 
BicB,  J.  M. — Setentifle  Mwagement  in 
Bdmatlom,   (PuUiihen*  Printing  Co.) 


of  the 
ttonal 


Santatana.  neoree. — Wind"  nf  Doctrine. 
(New  York,  Cnarlea  Scril  nrr  s  S  ns. 
1913.)  — ▲  critical  analysis  of  tbe 

Shilosophy  of  Henri  Bergaon,  benitag 
Ircctly  upon  educational  doctrl nee. 
SciiTi.i.ER.   F.   C.   8. — Formal   Logic,  a 
Srirntifir  and  f>ocial  Problem.  (KcV 
York,  Mncmillaii  <"o..  \'.n:\.\ 
SNTKnrN,   David.  —  I'rohU  jn.s  of  Educ^ 
tional  Readjustment.   (Boston,  UoQ^* 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1013.) 
SxBAxgs.  Qeone  Drtjton»  and  Thoui- 
DTK*,  Rdwara  L.~0<f«oarflofMri  Admi»- 
imitation.  Quantitative  Studies.  (NcW 
York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1913.) 
T  E  R  M  ▲  N  ,  Lewis  M.  —  The  Teacher's 
Health.      (Boston.  Houghton,  MilBis 
Co..  1913.)— A  atady  in  the  bxglena 
of  an  occupation. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  EAneMim^S^pori  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  I9ti. 
Vols.  I.  n.    Hull.  1  44.  (Wa.««liln!fton, 
Government  Printing  OfRre,  191. T)  — 
Bulletins  Nos.  1,  5.  10.  11.  15.  21.  33, 
37  ct'rnprisc  nmn'lily   rf<-ur<ls  of  cur- 
rent educational  publications.  Includ- 
ing bodt  and  periodical  literature. 
WEATHKBroRD.  w.  D. — Present  Forces  la 
Negro  Progreet,    (New  York,  Aaaodar 
tion  Press) 


TJBB.AHTTiB 
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Buildings.  —  The  most  important 
library  building  enterprise  of  the  year 
was  ths  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Me- 
morial Library  at  Harvard,  tbe  plans 

for  wliich  have  been  accepted,  ground 
broken  and  construction  begun.  The 
building  will  eoat  about  $2,000,000, 
and  will  have  stack  capacity  for 

2,000.000  volumes.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  plan  is  the  provision 
throughout  the  stack  of  300  readers' 
stalls,  each  with  table,  chair,  and 

shelves,  for  the  accommodation  of  in- 


feat  was  achieved  of  moving  250,000 
books  and  all  the  library  equipment 
from  old  to  new  quarters  without  In- 
terrupting library  service  to  the  pub- 
lic for  a  sin;ile  day,  40.000  books 
being  moved  between  evening  and 
morning. 

The  use  of  these  large  areas  entirely 
unplanned  for  library  work,  while  of 
course  temporary  and  in  the  reason- 
able certamty  that  ample  libraij 
buildings  eventually  will  be  provided* 
ofTers    interesting    proVtloms    in  im- 


dividual  students  side  by  side  with  the  promptu  library  administration  with 


books.  Another  unusual  feature  is 
the  provision  of  as  many  as  70  private 

ofTicea  for  those  professors  whose  labo- 
ratory material  is  mainly  of  books. 
{Library  Journal,  XXXVIII,  267.) 

Two  great  municipal  libraries  have 
within  the  year  moved  into  onioe  build- 
ings. The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
has  occupied  three  floors  and  the  roof 
(60,000  sq.  ft.)  of  the  largest  office 
huilding  in  that  city,  taking  a  seven 


the  much-prized  advantage  of  loca- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Legislation. — Nowhere  is  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  library  and  its 
work  better  reflected  than  in  new 
library  laws.  Laws  providing  mors 
liberal  financial  support  have  been 
passed  in  Minnesota  (Ch.  509),  rais- 
ing the  maximum  tax  levy  from  two 
to  three  mills;  in  Iowa  (Ch.  68),  fixing 
the  maximum  tax  levy  at  five  mills; 


year  lease  at  an  annual  rental  of  44  ,  in  Massachusetts,  increasing  the  maxi- 
ccnts  per  square  foot.  The  Cleveland  i  mum  sum  which  may  be  voted  for  the 
Publie  Library  has  occupied  two  floors  support  of  a  public  library  from 
(.55,000  sq.  ft.)  of  the  Kinney  and  '  $2,000  to  $4,000  on  all  valuations  of 
Leaven  building  for  a  probable  term  1  loss  than  $000,000.  Kansas,  in  a  new 
of  from  six  to  ten  years.  In  occupy- 1  law  (Ch.  80  and  327)  designed  to  facili- 
ing  these  quarters  the  rsmarkahle  I  tate  the  establishing  of  pnblio  lilwmc 
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ries,  reduced  the  maximmn  tax  levy 

in  first-  and  second  clfiss  cities  from 
two  and  three  mills  to  four-tenths  and 
one  mill  KBpeetively.  While  thto 
seems  a  reduction  and  may  indeed 
work  out  so  in  practice,  yet  the  policy 
of  assessing  taxable  property  at  more 
nearly  mancet  value  may  not  greatly 
reduce  library  fundi  resulting  from  the 
new  rates. 

New  laws  almost  uniformly  grant 
larger  powers  as  well  as  funds  to  li- 
brary authorities.  Iowa  (Ch.  100)  ex- 
emitted  libraries  from  the  operation  of 
the  statute  for  commission-governed 
eities  and  provides  for  their  control 
under  the  general  state  library  law, 
thus  rcfTectinpT  a  strong  dissatisfac- 
tion«  existing  not  alone  in  Iowa,  with 
the  effect  of  commission  government 
upon  public-library  control  (Tyler, 
Xational  Muni(i}inl  R'vinr,  April, 
1913).  Nebraska  (Ch.  152)  authorized 
a  librarians'  retiring  pension  fund  in 
the  city  of  Omaha,  retirement  to  be 
optional  after  35  years*  service,  com- 
pulsory after  40. 

Eural  library  extension  is  the  sub- 
ject of  more  laws  than  any  other 
topic.  Dolnwnro  increased  the  appro- 
priation of  its  State  Library  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  develop  housa  tu 
house  delivery  of  books  throughout 
the  state;  Iowa  (Gi.  70)  nn  1  ^Tinn. 
sota  (Ch.  509)  enipowL^rod  any  rural 
unit  of  government,  a  townt>hip  or 
county,  to  eontmet  ifor  library  privi- 
lep;c3  with  the  nearest  public  li!)rary; 
Minnesota  (Ch.  oUS)  encouraged  co- 
operation between  schools  ana  public 
libraries;  North  Carolina  doubled  the 
appropriation  for  if«  Lilirary  Com- 
mission; Texas  provided  for  a  sy.stem 
of  farmers'  county  public  libraries; 
South  Dakota  (Ch.  217)  established  a 
Library  Oimmission  on  the  usual 
lines,  to  which  H  gives  the  mann-'f- 
ment  of  the  state  library,  a  sensible 
feature  tending  toward  a  centraliza- 
tion of  state  library  activities  wliich 
mif^ht  well  be  copied  in  otJier  states 
and  which  finds  further  expression  in 
an  Oregon  law  (Ch.  149)  separating 
the  state  library  from  the  library  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  placing'  it  un- 
der the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  State  Library  Commission. 
A  step  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
noted  in  Indiana  (ni.  '2'"^  which  lias 
separated  the  administratioa  of  its 
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legislative  reference  bureau  from  that 

of  tho  *.fate  library. 

Necrology.— The  library  profession 
has  suifered  grievous  losses  from 
death  in  1913.  These  are  in  detail: 

John  Shaw  Billings,  March  1 1 .  an  ex- 
president  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, and  since  1806  Director  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library;  an 

impressive  memorial  meetinp;  for  Dr. 
Billings  was  held  in  the  library  build- 
ing on  April  25  (Library  Journal, 
XXXVin,  212,  458). 

Walter  Kendall  Jewett,  since  1007 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Josephus  Nelyon  Lamed,  Aug.  16, 

fr<'>Tu  1S77  to  1807  superintendent  of 
the  BufTalo  library  and  an  ex-prcsi- 
dent  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation {ibid.,  545). 

Otis  H.  Robinson,  formerly  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Kocbester  iibid^ 
118). 

Steingrimur  Steffansson,  May  4» 

since  1890  employed  in  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago,  and  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  {ibid.,  378). 

William  H.  Tillinghast,  Aug.  22,  for 
31  years  connected  with  the  Library 
of  Harvard  College,  latterly  as  assist- 
ant librarian. 

Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Oct.  22, 
n'mco  iS^'fi  superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin Slate  Historical  Society;  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Library  Asso* 
elation  1900,  and  member  of  the  Wis* 
con  sin  Free  Xiibrary  Commission  since 
1905. 

American  Library  Association. — It 
is  encouraging  and  significant  to  note 
tlie  solid  fjrowth  and  the  increasing 
professional  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  established 
in  1876,  which,  since  1909»  has  main*, 
tained  cxecntive  offices  in  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  a  salaried  secretary,  which' 
acts  as  a  general  clearing  house  fori 
library  information,  correspondence 
being  conducted  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.   The  As.«»ori:ition  hnn  over  2,500 
members  from  every  American  state 
and  16  foraign  countries.  Its  income 
from  membership  during  the  last  fis-j 
cal  year  was  $0,236.18;  from  pndow- 
ments,  $5,449.33;  and  from  sales  of 
publications,  $16,849.20;  »  total  of 
$27,534m 

rt^  annnal  meeting  was  held  nt  ihts 
Hotel  Kaaterskiil  in  the  CaUkills, 
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June  23-29,  with  an  attendance  of 
900.  The  papers  and  proceedings  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Asso- 
cistion  for  July,  1913,  and  the  meet- 
ing is  summarized  in  New  York  Libra- 
ries, III,  314.  The  officers  for  1913-14 
are:  president,  Edwin  II.  Anderson, 
diieetor  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary; vice-presidents,  Hiller  C.  Well- 
man,  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library, 
and  Gratia  Countryman,  Minneapolis 
Public  Library;  secretary,  George  B. 
Utley,  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Gifts.  —  The  Carnegie  corporation 
continues  its  frequent  gifts  to  libra- 
ries, the  moot  important  of  wUeh  tUs 
year  has  been  $750,000  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  JAhrary  Journal  for  May, 
1013  (p.  305),  summarizes  the  Carne- 
gie gifts  for  the  llrsfe  four  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  American  Llhcanr 
Association  in  its  Bulletin  for  March 
of  each  year  notes  gifts  to  libraries 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  California  General  AsBsmUy 
has  voted  to  accept  and  erect  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  the  famous  Sutro 
library,  which  will  beeome  a  part  of 
the  state  library. 

Henry  Crandall  of  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  left  an  estate  valued  at  $500,000 
to  tmstees  to  he  deroted,  on  the  death 
of  his  widow,  now  82  years  old,  to  a 
public  library,  a  public  park,  and  a 
boys'  saving  club,  the  proportions  to 
be  applied  to  each  to  oe  determined 
solely  by  the  trustees. 

Retirements.  —  The  retirements  of 
the  year  include  William  R.  Eastman, 
after  22  years'  service  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  {New  York  Libra- 
ries, III,  251 )  ;  Henry  M.  Utley,  who 
becomes  librarian  emeritus  of  the  De- 
troit Public  Library  after  27  years 
of  serrise;  and  John  H.  Arnold,  after 
41  years  as  librarian  of  the  Hanrard 
Law  School. 

Appointments.  —  Notable  appoint- 
ments of  the  year  include:  Edwin  H. 
Anderson,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
John  Shaw  Biilings;  William  R.  Wat- 
son, Chief  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tlonal  Extension,  New  ""York  State 
Library,  in  succession  to  William  R. 
Eastman;  Adam  Strohm,  librarian  of 
the  Detroit  Public  Library,  succeed- 
log  Henry  IL  Utley;  and  Malcolm  O. 


Wyer,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  in  succession  to  Walter  K. 
Jewett. 

Bibliographic  Enterprises.  —  The 
publication  of  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  Decimal  Classification  only  two 
years  after  the  issue  of  edition  seven 
Is  new  proof  of  the  wide  and  growtac 
use  of  this,  the  leading  system  ox 
library  classification.  The  new  sched- 
ules in  political  science,  econoniica, 
engineering,  agrfenlture^  Oanada,  and 
California  are  greatly  extended  and 
many  corresponding  index  entries  are 
added.  | 

For  three  ysorn  the  Ownmttteo  on 
Bibliography  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  has  been  at  work  upon 
a  union  list  of  collections  on  European 
hiftory  In  American  libraries,  tlia  aee- 
ond  printing  (although  still  a  '^rial 
edition")  of  which  appeared  earlier 
in  the  year.  In  it  2,200  sets  are  noted 
and  the  holdings  of  these  s«Ca  hj  94 
libraries  are  indicated.  The  best  anow- 
ing  is  made  by  Harvard  University 
Library,  which  owns  more  than  1,900 
of  the  Usted  seta.  lUs  union  list 
will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  re- 
search student  in  European  history  hi 
locating  the  nearest  copy  of  required 
material. 

Volnma  seven  of  Charies  Svans* 

American  Bihliography  has  appeared 
durixig  the  year.  This  is  a  chronolog- 
ical  metlonary  of  all  books  and  pam- 
phlets printed  in  the  United  StaAsB 
from  1639  to  1820.  It  is  to  be  com- 
plete in  11  or  12  volumes,  and  the 
present  Tolmno  brings  the  record  to 
1780. 

Bibliography.  —  Important  pubUea* 
tions  during  the  year  include: 


Grekn,  S.  S. — The  PubHc  LSbrarp  M€ 
nffttt  in  the  United  States,  OSS-n. 
( Boston  Book  Co. ) — Reviewed  In  BMe- 
tin  of  Bibliography.  VII,  154, 

Olcott,  F.  J.  —  Children't  Readtmg, 

i Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)— ReTlewed  fil 
4brary  Journal,  XXXVIII,  297. 
RicRABDROK.  B.  C — CtossUteoitcn,  M 
od   (Seribaen.)— Beriewed  m  OM« 

397. 

Waltkb,  p.  K.  —  "Library  Printing.* 
(A.  L.  Manual  of  Library  BconomWm 
ch.  32.) 

Whkbler,  M.  T.-^MMH9.aded.  (N.T. 

State  Library.) 
WTNKoor,   Ana.  —  "Commissions,  State 
Aid  and  State  Agencies." 
 0/ LOrsnr  MaoBif!,  ch.  Sf .) 
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JANtTART 

1.  — The  pnrro!  pont  sorvlce  is  InansfQ- 
rated  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  — CvngnM  vsawembiM  sfter  th* 

Christmas  recess. 

The  New  Hampshire  lefflsUtvre  elects 

as  Govornnr,  Snmuel  D  Felker  (Dem.). 

3 — Joseph  W.  Bailey  (Dem.),  U.  8. 
Senator  from  Texas,  reslgtiH. 

4. — R.  W.  JohDstoD  (Dem.)  Is  appoint- 
ed to  the  U.  8.  Senate  from  Texas,  suc- 
ceeding Joseph  W.  Ballej,  resigned. 

President  Taft  declares  himself  In 
favor  of  submitting;  tho  Pnnnma  Cnnnl 
controversy  to  art)ltrai Ion  In  tho  ovcut 
of  fnllure  of  diplomatic  noj,'<»tlat ions. 

After  a  funeral  service  in  New  York, 
the  body  of  Whitelaw  Bdd  Is  Interred 
•t  Tanjtown. 

Bearings  prellmlBary  to  th»  draft- 
ing of  tariff  Tfelslntion  are  bepni  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Rpprpsentntivrs. 

John  W.  ilciskell  is  appointed  to  the 
U.  8.  Senate  from  ArkaUMl,  ■ttCCMdlng 
Jeff  Davis,  deceased. 

The  Supreme  Court  handa  down  de- 
cisions disapproving  a  plan  sugfjosted  by 
the  Union  Paclflc  Co.  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  its  monger  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.,  and  reversing  the  U.  8.  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  the  cotton  pool  case,  which 
Is  returned  to  the  lower  court  with  di- 
rections to  procsed  with  tiia  trial  of  the 
defendants. 

T. — An  investigation  of  an  alleged 
ShlpplnK  Trust  is  bcRun  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  P'Isherlos  of 
the  House  of  Iloproaontntlvcs. 

The  steamship  Rotecrans  Is  wrecked 
on  Peaeock  Spit,  OrcfMi,  with  a  loia  of 
81  lives. 

12. — Floods  cause  mneb  distress  at 
many  points  along  the  Ohio  Kiver. 

Tne  steamship  Uranium  grounds  out- 
side Halifax  harbor ;  the  883  passen- 
gers and  the  crew  are  rescued. 

13 — The  Electoral  Colleges  of  the 
different  states  meet  and  formally  cast 
their  ballots  for  President  and  Vice- 
Prosldont  ;  the  Republican  electors  of 
Utah  and  Vermont  cast  their  ballots  for 
Yloe-Prcflldtnt  for  Nlcbolaa  Mom/  But- 
ler. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  Is  found 
guilty  In  the  Senate  on  five  of  the  thir- 
teen articles  of  impeachment  against 
blm.  and  sentenced  to  removal  from  the 
bench  and  disquallflcatlon  from  holding 
»  Fadtral  oflce* 


14. — The  House  defeats  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  Post  Offlca  Appropriation 
bill  annulling  an  ozeentlTO  order  plac* 
log  fonrth  class  poetmasten  la  the  clae- 

slfled  service. 

The  followine  are  elected  to  the  U.  8. 
Senate :  from  Massachusetts,  John  W. 
Weeks  (Rep.),  for  the  term  expiring 
1919;  from  Idaho.  W.  E.  Borah  (Rep.), 
for  the  term  expiring  1919  ;  from  Michi- 
gan, Wm.  A.  Smith  (Rep.),  for  the 
term  expiring  1919 ;  from  Montana, 
Thos.  J.  Walsh  (Dem.).  for  tho  term 
expiring  1919;  from  Colorado,  John  F. 
Shufroth  (Dom. ),  for  the  term  expir- 
ing 1919,  and  Chas.  S.  Thomas  (Dem.), 
for  the  term  expiring  1915;  sacceedlnf 
Chaa.  J.  Hughes,  deceased. 

IS^Bdwln  C.  Burleigh  (Rep.)  la 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Halneb 
for  the  term  expiring  1919. 

The  U.  S.  cruiser  Denver  is  sent  to 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  where  Americans  are 
endangered  hj  a  threateaed  rebel  at- 
tack. 

Cipriano  Castro  Is  refused  admittance 
to  the  United  SUtce  under  the  Immi- 
gration law. 

16.  — The  Senate  pas.«?es  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropri- 
ation bill. 

17.  — The  House  accepts  the  confer- 
ence  report  on  the  Immigration  bill. 

ao^The  Senate  rejecta  the  confer* 
ence  report  on  the  Tmmlgratlott  bill  be- 
cause of  a  provision  requiring  of  Im- 
migrants certificates  of  character. 

President  Taft  for  mall  v  accepts  an 
appointment  as  Kent  Professor  of  Law 
in  Yale  University. 

21.— The  House  passes  the  Army  ap- 
propriation bllL 

The  following  are  elected  to  the  C.  8. 
Senate  for  the  term  expiring  1910: 
from  Oregon,  Harry  Lane  (Dem)  ;  from 
Nebraska.  George  W.  Xorrls  (Ilep.)  ; 
from  Rhode  Island,  Lo  Ilarnn  H.  Colt 
(Rep.)  ;  from  Minnesota,  Knute  Nel- 
son (Rep.)  ;  from  Iowa,  W.  S.  KenyoB 
(Rep.);  mm  Oklahoma,  B.  L.  Owen 
(Dem.) 

22 — Thos.  Sterling  (Rep.)  Is  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  South  Dakota, 
for  the  term  expiring  1919. 

Its. — The  Senate  passes  the  Culber- 
son bin  prohit)itlnz  contributions  by 
corporations  to  political  conTentlona  and 
primary  campaigns. 

John  K.  Shields  (Dem.l  It  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Ttnaessee,  for 
the  term  egptrlag  1919. 
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The  reply  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  Urlialn's  protest  on  the  exemp- 
tion of  American  hhipplng  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Panama  Canal  tolls,  delivered 
Jan.  20,  Is  made  public. 

An  officer  anil  six  privates  of  the 
U.  S.  troops  In  the  riilllpplnes  are 
killed  during  a  light  with  Igorrotes  In 
Jolo. 

24. — The  Senate  approves  a  resolu- 
tion providing  fur  n  memorial  to  Lin- 
coln  in  Wasljington. 

The  following  are  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate:  from  Tennessee,  W.  R.  Webb, 
(Dem.),  for  the  term  expiring  March 

4,  1913,  succeeding  Newell  Sanders,  In- 
terim anpointment ;  from  Idaho,  James 
H.  Bra/ly  (Rep.),  for  the  term  expir- 
ing lOto,  succeeding  Weldon  B.  Hey- 
burn,  deceased. 

125. — The  House  accepts  the  report  of 
a  second  conference  on  the  Immigration 
bill. 

28. — The  House  passes  the  River  and 
Bnrbors  appropriation  bill. 

The  following  are  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate:  from  Wyoming,  F.  K.  Warren 
(Rep.),  for  the  term  expiring  1919; 
from  Kansas.  Wm.  H.  Tuomnson 
(Dem.),  for  the  term  expiring  1019; 
from  New  Mexico.  A.  B.  Fall  (Rep.), 
for  the  term  expiring  1919;  from  IS'e 
Tada,  Key  Pittman  (Dem.),  for  the 
term  expiring  1919;  from  South  Caro- 
lina, BenJ.  Tillman,  for  the  term  ex- 
piring 1919;  from  New  Jersey,  Wm. 
Hughes  (Dem.),  for  the  terra  expiring 
1919;    from    Texas,    Morris  Sheppard 

iDem.),  for  the  term  expiring  March 
,  1913,  succeeding  R.  aI.  Johnston, 
Interim  appointment,  and  also  for  the 
term  expiring  1919;  from  Arkansas,  W. 
H.  Kavanaugh  (Dem.)  for  the  term  ex- 
piring March  4,  1913,  succeeding  John 
N.  Iielskell,  Interim  appointment. 

20.— The  House  passes  a  bill  appro- 

Erlatlng  $2,000,000  for  a  memorial  to 
Incoln. 

The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  the  Investigation 
into  campaign  funds  to  Include  the  cam- 
paign of  1012. 

The  following  are  elected  to  the  U. 

5.  Senate  for  the  term  expiring  1919: 
from  Arkansas.  Jos.  T.  Robinson 
(Dem.)  ;  from  Delaware,  Wlllard  Sauls- 
bury  (Dem.). 

30.  — Clprlano  Castro  Is  denied  admit- 
tance to  the  United  States  on  appeal 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

31.  — The  House  adopts  the  report  of 
a  third  conference  on  the  Immigration 
bill. 

(Jeorge  P.  McCabe.  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  resigns  as 
of  March  4. 

FEBRUARY 

1, — The  Renote  passes  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
limiting  the  tenure  of  the  Presidency  to 
one  term  of  six  years:  the  Senate  also 
adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  Im- 
vuigration  bill. 

President  Taft  approves  a  resolution 
provifling  for  the  erection  of  a  Lincoln 
niemorlni  In  Washington. 

3.— The   assent    of    Delaware  com- 


pletes the  ratification  of  the  income-tax 
amendment  to  the  l-'ederal  Const  i  tut  loo. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  affirms  a 
decision  of  a  lower  court  d(«mlsslng 
an  indictment  of  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery (;o.,  as  a  combination  in  re- 
straint  of  trade. 

7. — The  House  Committee  investigat- 
Ing  the  money  trust  attempts  unsuccesa- 
fully  to  obtain  testimony  from  William 
Rockefeller  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Four  American  warships  are  ordered 
to  points  in  Central  America  to  fore- 
stall a  threatened  revolutionary  out- 
break. 

8 — The  House  passes  the  Webb  bill 
prohibiting  the  shipment  In  interstate 
traffic  of  Intoxicating  liquors  Intended 
for  sale  In  prohibition  territory. 

10.  — The  Senate  passes  the  Webb  bill 
prohibiting  shipment  of  liquor  into  prohi- 
bition territory. 

Four  American  warships  are  des- 
patched to  points,  in  Mexico  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens. 

Sixteen  persons  are  killed  In  a  riot 
between  striking  miners  and  police  near 
MiH'klow.   W.  Va. 

11.  — Five  members  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia legislature  are  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  occeptlng  bribes  In  connec- 
tion with  the  election  of  a  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator. 

12.  — The  electoral  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President  Is  canvassed  In  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

13.  — Twenty-nine  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  on  trial  at 
Cincinnati  for  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  ore  found  guilty. 

14.  — The  House  passes  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  appropriation  bilL 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Immigra- 
tion bill. 

individuals  and  corporations  compris- 
ing the  dissolved  Bathtub  Trust,  on 
trial  at  Detroit  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  are  found  guilty ;  the 
next  day  fines  aggregating  |51,000  ure 
Imposed. 

15.  — Memorial  exercises  for  the  late 
James  S.  Sherman  are  held  in  the  U.  S. 

The  right  of  Clprlano  Castro  to  enter 
the  United  States  Is  affirmed  l>y  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  at  New  York. 

10.— Joseph  H.  Hertz,  of  New  York,  la 
elected  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  T^nlted  He- 
brew Congregations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

17. — The  House  passes  the  Public 
Buildings  bill. 

President  Taft  assures  President  Ma- 
dero.  of  Mexico,  that  no  step«  leading 
to  intervention  are  contemplated  by 
the  United  States. 

Twenty-nine  officials  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  ore  sentenced  at 
Cincinnati  to  Jail  terms  of  from  three 
months  to  a  year. 

IH. — The  Senate  repas.Hes  the  Im- 
migration bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

The  House  passes  the  Pension  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  representatives  of  the  railroads 
operating  east  of  Chicago  agree  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  demands  of  their  fire- 
men under  the  Frdman  Act. 

10. — The  House  falls  In  an  attempt 
to  pass  the  Immigration  bill  over  tba 
President's  veto. 
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20. — The  Senate  passes  tlu^  Diplo- 
matic and  Cou6ulur  uppropriatlon  bill. 

ai^Tbe  Seoate  passe*  til*  Bondry 
Civil  appropriation  bilL 

Nathan  cToff  (Uep.)  !■  elected  to  the 
TT.  S.  Senate  from  West  Virginia  tor 
ihf  term  expiring  1919. 

'2'2  I'resldeut  Taft  orders  a  force  of 

4,000  men  to  proceed  to  Galvoston, 
Texaa,  for  possible  service  In  Mexico. 

24.  — The  Senate  passes  the  Ulver  and 
ITarlwr  appropriation  bill,  and  also  the 
La  Follctte  bill  providing  for  tlie  piljsl- 
cal  valuation  of  railroads. 

President  Taft  orders  to  Galveston 
an   additional    force   of  G.oOO  meu. 

25.  — The  Senate  passes  the  Feoalon 
and  Indian  approprlutlou  bills. 

Wood  row  Wilson  resigns  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  as  of  March  1. 

26.  — The  Senate  passes  the  Post  Of- 
fice appropriation  bill,  and  also  the  bill 
creating  a  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Honse  pixasi-^  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill  with  provision  for  only  one 
battleship.  .  .  .  ,    .  , 

EmIIlo  Rahasa  la  appointed  Ambas- 
aador  to  the  V.  8.  from  Mexico. 

27  The  i^f-nate  passes  the  AgrlCOt- 

tural   apprupi-iatlou   bill.  ,      ,  , 

2H.— The  Senate  amends  the  Naval 
appropriation  bill  to  provide  for  the 
consirnctlon  of  two  battleships. 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Webb-Ken- 
yon  bill  prohibiting  the  shipment  In  in 
terstate  commerce  of  llauora  Intended 
for  sale  In  prohibition  territory ;  the 
Senate  repasses  the  blU  Over  the  Presi- 
dent 'h  veto.  .  ,  ^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  Investigate  the  alleged  Alouey 
Trust  Is  presented  to  the  House. 

The  reptar  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
American  note  on  Panama  Canal  tolls 
Is  delivered  to  Secretary  Knox. 

The  strike  of  garnieut  workers  In 
New  York  City  Is  ended. 

MARCH 

1. — The  House  passes  over  the  Presl 


deul'8  veto  the  bill  prohlblilncr  the 
Bhlpnicnt  of  liito\lc;ints  In  interstate 
commerce  Into  prMliibiiion  territory 

The  Senate  pa>^ts  the  Qanersl 
flciency  appropriation  bill. 

President  Taft  signs  the  bill  provid- 
ing' for  the  physical  valuation  of  rail 
roa  ds. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  British  Govern 
ment  to  ihe  reply  of  the  U.  S.  to  (Jreat 
Britain's  protest  against  exemption  of 
American  coastwise   sUipplug  ou  the 
Panama  CUiaU  Is  made  pnbllo  at  Wasli- 

""^^oodrow    Wilson's   reslfnatlon  as 

Gov.Tnor  of  New  Jersey  takes  effect 
be  Is  succeeded  by  James  F.  Fielder, 
president   of   the  senate. 

4^The  House  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill  over  the  President's 

^^Presldent  Taft  signs  the  Public 
Building's  bill  and  the  bill  crentlna  a 
Department  of  Labor;  withholds  his 
signature  from  the  bill  for  the  Iniprovp- 
ment  of  conditions  of  labor  In  the  mer- 
chant marine ;  and  vetoes  the  onndry 
Civil  appropriation  bill.  ^ 

I     The  third  and  llnal  session  of  the 

.  BIsty-flecond  Congfws  ends. 
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President  Taft  appoints  John  Bas- 
set Moore  and  George  Gray  (reappoint- 
ment) reprt'srntatlves  of  the  U.  S.  In 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
the  Hague. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  Inangurated 
President,  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  \'i(-e- 
Presldcut  of  the  United  States;  Wm. 
H.  Taft,  twenty-seventh  President,  re- 
tires. 

The  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress is  assembled  In  sneclal  session. 

6, — President  Wilson  s  appointments 
to  Cabinet  offlces  srs  conflrmed  by  thn 

Senate. 

John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  is  chosen 
Democratic  leader  In  the  Senate;  the 
House  Democrats,  In  caucus,  choose 
Ch.imp  Clark  as  Speaker  and  Oscar  W. 
I'nderwood  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Ways  aud  Means. 

John  H.  Marble  ta  nominated  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

T. — The  Senate  Democrats,  In  cau- 
cus, choose  as  president  pro  tempon 
James   1'.    Clarke,   of  Arkansas. 

Scores  are  killed  and  Injured  In  an 
explosion  of  a  shipload  of  dynamite  on 
board  the  Alsiie  Chine  in  Baltimore  har- 
bor. 

lO  Chas.    P.    Nelll    Is  nominated 

Commissioner  of  Lai>or  Statistics,  and 
Datdel  C.  Uoper,  First  Assistant  I'oat- 
master-General. 

11, — President  Wilson  Issues  a  state- 
ment on  the  friendly  attitude  of  his 
administration  towards  the  cause  of 
good  government  In  the  Latin  American 
ropubllcs. 

Hearings  are  begun  In  New  York  In 
the  arbitration  of  the  demands  of  ths 
railway  tiremen. 

18.— John  Skelton  Williams  Is  nom- 
inated Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trees* 
ury ;  Franklin  D.  Itoosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Beverly  D.  Gal- 
loway, Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  Ldwin  F.  Sweet,  Assistant 

Secretary  of  ComU)ir<e.  • 
Henry  F.  Hollis  (Dem.)  Is  elected  tO 
the  U.  S.  Seoate  from  New  HampshlrSi 
A   severe   storm   causes   scores  of 

deaths  and  Imnu>nse  lamage  to  pros- 
perity In  the  soe.thern  stales.  J 
11. — Katltieatlons  are  exchanj^ed  at 
Washington  for  the  extension  for  five 
vears  from  June  4,  I'Jl'.i,  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 

President  Wilson  Issues  a  proc- 
lamaflou  convening  Congress  In  extra 
session  on  .\pril  7. 

John  Burke  Is  nominated  Treasurer 
of  the  I'ulted  States. 

The  trial,  under  martial  law.  of  forty- 
nine  persons  ou  charges  growing  out  of 
the  strike  of  coal  miners  la  begun  at 
Paint  Creek  Junction,  W.  Va. 

A  modltled  plan  for  tlie  dissolution  of 
the  Union  Pacltlc-Southern  Pacific  mer- 
ger Is  disapproved  by  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  and  withdrawn. 

IS. — President  Wilson  announces  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Six  Power  Oronp  for  the  flnancmg 
of  the  rill  nose  Republic. 

2<K— Huntington  Wilson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Slate,  resigns. 

'jil, — A  storm  of  great  violence  causen. 
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Bcorea  of  deaths  nnJ  much  flnmncro  to 
property  In  the  Sot'tli  nuU  MUMle  West. 

2f2  The    reslguutloii    i.f    Willis  L. 

Moore,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
to  take  eCTect  July  81,  is  aunouDced. 

n»  A  Tlolest  ttorm  In  the  Middle 
West  etntea  over  2B0  d«atlia  and  much 
daatnietlon  of  prcpertj ;  Omaba,  Neb., 
It  tbe  chief  Bnliercr. 

2S. — Floods  In  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Pennsvlvania,  especially  severe  at  Day- 
ton, O.,  cause  huudreus  of  deatha  and 
Immenae  damage  to  property. 

98. — The  legislature  of  Illinois  elects 
to  the  U.  8.  Senate  James  H.  LewU 
(Dem.)  for  the  term  expiring  1910,  and 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  <R«p^)  for  tllO 
term  explrlnj?  isn5. 

28.-  I)«'t!iils  of  proposals  made  by  the 
United  Stales  to  Colombia  on  Feb.  15, 
for  the  adjustment  of  diffcrenoaa  arising 
oat  of  tlia  aeoetalon  of  Panama  and  the 
cemlon  of  tbe  Panama  Canal  route, 
are  made  public. 

Great  duninee  Is  caused  by  floods 
at  Albnny.  Troy,  and  Otber'CltMa  along 
the  Hudson  River. 

APRIL 

I.  — William  H.  Taft  aaaumea  hia  du* 
tlea  aa  Kent  Profetaor  of  Law  In  Tale 
UnlTeralty. 

9.— The  United  Statw  notUia  tbe 

other  powers  of  her  intention  to  rtoog- 

ulze  tne  Chinese  Republic. 

4  The    Japanese     Ambassador  In 

Washington  Informally  protests  against 
laad-tcuure  legislation  pending  in  the 
California  legiaiature  oflTenalTel/  discrim- 
inating aeainat  Japaneae. 

The  Progressive  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  meet  In  open 
caucus. 

Benito  Vlllanueva  is  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States  from  Argentina. 

6.  — The  appointment  of  Francis  O. 
Caffe/  as  Solldtiw  of  tbo  Department  of 
Aericnitore  la  anaovnoed  In  Waablng- 
ton. 

A  Strike  of  street-railway  employees, 
accompanied  by  riotous  conditions,  be- 
glna  In  BufTnlo. 

7,  — The  Sixty-third  Congress  assem- 
bles In  sueciul  session;  the  Underwood 
Tariff  bill  la  intcodneed  In  the  Houae, 
and  Champ  Clark  la  reUaeted  speaker. 

Dr.  Euseblo  A.  Morales  Is  appointed 
Minister  to  the  V.  S.  from  Panama. 

An  election  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  Michigan  results  in  the  de- 
feat of  woman  suCFrage  and  the  adoption 
of  tbe  iQitiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call. 

8*— President  Wilson  reads  his  first 
message  to  tbe  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatlrea  aaaembled  In  Joint  aca- 

aion. 

The  Democrats  In  the  Ilouse  reject  a 
proposal  for  an  open  caucus. 

The  approval  of  Connectlcnt  completes 
the  ratlflcation  of  tbe  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  IT.  S.  Senators, 

II.  — The  Iti'piiliUcaus  in  the  IIou3e 
BJci't  in  open  caticus. 

The  street  railway  strllie  in  Buffalo 
la  ended. 

12. — John  Bassett  Moore  la  nominated 
as  counselor  to  the  Department  of  Btate. 
I4i— After  a  foneial  aenrice  at  New 


York,  the  body  of  J.  Pierpont  Morpan  is 
interred  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  a  memorial 
si'r\  Uo  It  bald  in  Weatalaater  Abbcr, 

Loudon. 

15 — John  J.  Mitchell  (Dem.)  is  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Dia* 
trict  of  Massacbnaetta.  aocceedlng  Joba 
W.  Weeks  (Uep.),  resigned. 

Walter  H.  Page  Is  nominated  aa  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain  ;  John  A.  Os- 
borne, as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
and  w^m.  II.  o.sborn,  aa  Commlaalraer 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  California  Assembly  paiiee  a  bill 
designed  to  exclude  Japaneae  from  own- 
ership of  land  In  Califomiji. 

10. — Willis  L.  Moore  is  removed  by 
President  Wilson  from  the  post  of  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bur<;ui. 

17.  — William  C.  Harris  is  nominated 
as  Director  of  tbe  Census,  and  Henry 
S.  Breckenrldg%  aa  Aaalatant  Secrecaiy 
of  War. 

18.  — President  Wilson  protests  to 
Governor  Johnson,  of  California,  against 
a  clanse  aimed  against  Japanese  In  land- 
tenure  legislation  pending  in  the  Cali- 
fornia legislatare. 

19.  — The  Democratic  membera  of  the 
House  complete  a  ten-day  caocna  on  tbe 
Underwood  Tariff  bill. 

21 — The'  Tariff  bill  is  reintroduced  In 
the  House  and  referred  to  tbe  Cooi- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

22.  — The  House  passes  the  Sundry 
ClTll  appropriation  bill,  with  a  clanaa 
protecting  labor  nnloni  from  proaaca* 
tlon  nnder  the  anti  trust  law.  and  tiM 
Indian  Appropriation  bill. 

The  Underwood  Tariff  bill  Is  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  without  change. 

Preeldent  Wilson  appeala  to  tbe  Got- 
ernor  and  legislature  of  California  for 
the  removal  from  pending  land-tenure 
legislation  of  clauses  offensively  discrim- 
inating against  Japanese. 

23.  — The  House  begins  general  debate 
on    the   TarlfT  bill. 

The  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
In  the  dispute  t)etween  the  eaatem  rail- 
roads and  tbelr  firemen  la  filed  In  Kew 
York. 

Nlucty-slx  miners  are  killed  by  an  cx- 
loslou  In  the  Ciuclnnall  mine  of  the 
Mttsburgh  Coal  Co..  at  Courtney,  Pa. 

24.  — President  Wiiaon  despatcbea  Wmu 
J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  itate.  to  G^ll* 
fomla  to  attempt  to  avert  the  passaga 
of  oflfenslve  Innd-tennre  legislation. 

Wm.  J.  Bryan  presents  to  the  diplo- 
matic represt'titath es  In  Washington  a 
plan  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

2S(.~The  striking  coal  miners  In  West 
VlrgUUa  vote  to  return  to  work  on 
terma  propoeed  by  QoTenar  Hatfidd 
and  accepted  by  tbe  opetataw. 

28 — The  House  conclodai  faaatal  da> 

bate  on  the  Tariff  bill. 

Wm.  J.  Hryan,  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
livers to  the  California  legislature  tbe 
views  of  I'resldent  Wllaon  on  tba  pand* 
ing  land  bilL 

20«— Tbe  Honie  beglna  coaalderatloa 
of  amendments  to  the  Tariff  bill. 

30 — Wm.  O.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  announces  that  hereafter 
Government  depoaltorlea  will  be  reqolred 
to  pay  2  per  cent  Intataat  on  pvMlQ 
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MAI 

1.  — Prpsldent  Wilson  addresses  politi- 
cal meetiugs  in  Ncwurk  uud  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  lu  support  of  jury  reform. 

2.  — President  Wilson  concludes  a  con- 
ference with  New  Jersey  political  lead- 
en with  an  address  in  Jersey  City. 

S. — The  California  legtslatlTe  paises 
a  revised  bill  prohlbltlns  alien  owner- 
abip  of  land. 

An  international  conference  on  the 
One  Hundred  Yojirs  of  Peace  Celebra- 
tion meets  in  New  York. 

Francis  L.  Pattou  resigns  as  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

S^Tbe  Court  ot  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbis  affirms  the  convic- 
tion for  eonteuipt  of  Samuel  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell  and  Frauk  Morrlsou,  but 
modifloH  the  sentences. 

Om — Four  New  York  police  inspectors 
are  convicted  of  conspiracy. 

T^The  Senate  passes  the  Sund^-y 
CItII  appropriation  bill  with  provisions 
exempting  labor  organizations  and  ng- 
rlcaltural  a8soclatioDs  from  prosecution 
under  the  Sbernmu  Act. 

President  WUsou  issues  an  executive 
order  requiring  fourth-class  postmasters 
to  undergo  civit-service  examinations. 

George  W.  Guthrie  is  nominated  as 
Ambassador  to  Japan  ;  Gaylord  M.  Salts- 

faber  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions:  and 
ohn  Purroy  Mitohel  as  Collector  or  the 
Port  of  New  York. 

8 — The  House  passes  the  Underwood 
Tariff  bill. 

9b— Japan  makes  formal  representa- 
tions to  the  United  BUtes  saalnst  the 
Caltfomfa  land-tenure  legislation. 


10.-H.  Olln  Young  jBfP.  ),  Repre- 
sentative lu  CoDgresH  from  Hicbigan,  re- 
signs bis  sent. 


11. — President  Wilson  appeals  to  Gov- 
ernor JohuMon,  of  California,  for  the 
postponement  of  action  on  the  land-ten- 
ore  legislation. 

A  conference  of  Bepnblican  leaders  Is 
held  In  Chicago. 

la — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  denies 
the  petition  of  the  Governmeut  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  Mlnehlll  Railroad  case. 

18. — An  interna tlonal  tribunal  for  the 
arbitration  of  claims  of  Adierleana  and 
Britons  meets  In  Washington. 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  raeeta  a  Jury- 
reform  1)111  passed  the  pierioiia  day  by 

the  House. 

14. — Four  Important  eastern  railroads 
make  formal  application  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  advanced  rate  cases  of 

Wm.  C.  Redfleld,  Serretnry  of  Com- 
merce, wuruH  uiiiuufacturcrs  lhat  wage 
reductions  nlleKed  to  Ih'  due  tO  tSniB 
revision   will   be  InvesllKiitfd. 

'Idrnadoes  In  Nebraska  cause  sevrnl 
deaths  nud  much  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

18. — The  Senate  rejects  a  resolution 
to  Bold  hearings  on  the  Tariff  bill  and 
refers  It  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

Governor  Hunt,  of  Arizona,  signs  a. 
bill  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of  land. 

18.— The  waters  of  the  Paclflc  Ocean 
are  admitted  to  the  western  end  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

GoTtmor  Johnson,  of  Csllfomln. 
ilgat  tho  Alien  Land-Tonure  bill;  the 


United  States  repM     lAt  r^pmonta- 

tluus  of  Japan. 

David  Starr  Jordan  resigns  as  presi- 
dent of  Leiand  Stanford  University  and 
is  appointed  chancellor. 

20. — George  W.  Guthrie  Is  confirmed 
as  Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  Gaylord 
Saltzgaber  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

A  suit  to  dissolve  the  U.  S.  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Co.  under  the  Sbennaa  Act  Is 
begun  in  Boston. 

22.— The  Senate  authorises  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Currency  bill. 

Anthony  Caminetti  is  nominated  as 
Commissioner-(ieneral  of  Immigration. 

24. — The  Senate  resolves  to  Investi- 
gate industrial  conditions  in  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields. 

State  Senator  Stephen  J.  StilwelU  of 
New  York,  is  conrlcted  by  a  Jury  of 
soliciting  a  bribe. 

Thirty-six  persons  are  killed  and 
scores  injured  in  the  collapse  of  a  pier 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

liO. — Presi(l»  iit  W  ilson  Issues  a  state- 
ment deuouuciiiK  the  activity  of  u  tariff 
lot>bv  In  Washington. 

27.— Che  St.  Louis  and  San  Frandsoo 
Railway  Is  placed  In  the  minds  of  a  re- 
ceiver. 

20, — The  Senate  passes  a  resolution 

frovlding  for  the  investigation  of  the 
•resident's  charges  of  the  activity  of 
a  tariff  lobby. 

Andrleus  A.  Jones  is  nominated  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Clay 
Tallman  as  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office:  and  Cato  Sells  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

30.— The  National  Maine  Memorial 
Monument  is  unveiled  in  New  York. 

.11. — The  Seventeenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  U.  S.  Senators*  Is 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  I'ostmaster  (Jeneral  publishes  a 
report  accusing  Frank  II.  Hitchcock,  his 
predecessor,  of  tiujustillable  methods  Of 
bookkeeping  and  of  false  economy. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  SUtes  is  extend- 
ed for  a  period  of  Uto  years  from 
June  5. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  obtains  a  Judg- 
ment in  a  suit  for  libel  against  QeoigO 
A.  Newett,  at  Marquette,  Miclx. 

JUNE 

2. — A  committee  of  the  Senate  begins 
an  Investigation  of  the  alleged  existence 
of  a  tariff  lobby  in  Washington. 

Thaddens  A.  Thomson  Is  nomlnsted  ss 
Minister  to  Colombia. 

4. — Japan  presents  a  second  note  of 
protest  against  the  California  land-ten- 
ure legislation. 

7 — John  P.  White,  President,  and  18 
other  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  are  indicted  at  Cliarlee- 
ton.  W.  Va.,  for  conspiracy  In  restraint 
of  trade. 

O. — The  Supreme  Court  hands  down 
a  decision  in  the  .Minnesota  rate  cases, 
upholding  the  right  of  the  state  to  fix 
intrastate  rates  on  Interstate  railroads. 

lO. — Corneliua  Ford  Is  nominated  as 
Public  Printer,  end  Charlea  M.  Gallo- 
way and  Bermon  W.  Cravea  as  CItII 
Servios  Commissioners. 
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The  Snnreme  Conrt  hnnds  clown  a  Co- 
Clslon  upDolding  tbe  validity  of  the 
newspaper  publicity  low. 

Dr.  Laura  Muller  arrives  In  the  United 
States  08  a  special  envoy  of  Brazil. 

11.  — Secretory  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo  announces  his  readiness  to  issue 
emergency  currency  under  the  Aldrich- 
Vreelond  Act  In  case  of  need. 

12.  — American  troops  In  the  Philip- 
pines capture  a  position  hrld  by  to- 
Delilous  Moros  with  a  loss  of  six  killed. 

8lx  persons  are  killed  and  many  in- 
jured In  a  rear-end  collision  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road at  Stamford,  Conn. 

13.  — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry 
Civil  appropriation  bill. 

The  Sonute  Committee  on  Woman  Suf- 
frage reports  favornbly  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  the  suffrage  to 
women. 

William  E.  Gonzales  Is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  Cuba  ;  Bt  njamln  L.  JefTcr- 
Bon  as  Minister  to  Nicaragua  ;  and  I'M- 
ward  J.  Hale  as  Minister  to  Costa  Uka. 

14.  — Japaa  assures  the  United  States 
of  her  readiness  to  renew  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty   which  expires  Aug.  114. 

The  Catun  locks  on  the  Panama  Canal 
are  complete<l. 

!«.— Walker  W.  Vlck  Is  appointed 
general  receiver  of  customs  in  Santo  Uo- 
mlneo. 

The  Supreme  Court  hands  down  de- 
cisions in  211  cases  Involving  the  right 
of  states  to  fix  Intrastate  rates  on  in- 
terstate railroads. 

American  troops  In  tbe  Philippines 
finally  defeat  the  rebellious  Moros  with 
a  further  loss  of  seven  men. 

17. — By  resolution  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the 
Treasury,  the  operation  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  extended  to  cover  meat 
and  meat  products. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  Is  nominated  as 
Ambassador  to  Italy;  and  Pleasant  A. 
Stovall  as  Minister  to  Switzerland. 

(^urtls  Guild,  ambassador  to  Russia, 
resigns. 

1». — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  rais- 
ing the  diplomatic  post  at  Madrid  to  the 
rank  of  an  embassy. 

Victor  H.  Olmsted.  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture,   is  8uspeude<!. 

The  Hamburg-Amorlcan  liner  Jmp^ra- 
tor  arrives  at  New  York  on  her  maiden 
voyage. 

11>. — Thirteen  persons  are  killed  In  a 
collision  of  two  electric  trains  near  Val- 
lejo.  Cal. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  sets  aside  the  con- 
viction of  Chorles  H.  Hyde,  former 
chamberlain  of  New  York  City,  and  dis- 
misses the  indictment  against  nlm. 

:iO.— The  rnderwood  Tarinr  bill  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Democratic  cau- 
cus. 

21 — John  L.  McNab,  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  at  San  Francisco,  resigns  be- 
cause of  the  postponemmt  of  two  Im- 
portant cases  by  the  Attorney-Genernl. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  John  D. 
O'Rear,  as  Minister  to  Bolivia,  and 
Thomas  Ewing,  as  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents. 


22.  — A  hnndred  persons  are  Injured  In 
tbe  derailment  of  a  train  on  the  l'e.nn« 
sylvania  Railroad  near  Gencssee,  N.  Y. 

23.  — President  Wilson  delivers  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  recommending  imme- 
diate passage  of  a  new  banking  and 
currency  law. 

President  Wilson  signs  the  Sundry 
Civil  appropriation  bill,  with  a  clause 
exempting  labor  organizations  and  far- 
mers' associations  from  prosecution  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act. 

2-4. — President  Wilson  accepts  the  res- 
ignation of  John  L.  McNab  and  orders 
immediate  prosecution  of  the  Dlggs- 
Camlnetti  case. 

A  dust  ex[il()slon  and  fire  In  a  grain 
elevator  at  BufTalo  causes  death  or  in- 
Jurv  to  over  r>0  persons. 

25. — The  House  Democrats  In  caiicus 
decide  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
merce Court. 

'I'he  House  passes  a  bill  Imposing  nn 
Internal  revenue  tax  of  $-00  a  pound 
on  opium. 

2«. — The  Currency  bill  Is  Introduced 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Albert  G.  Schmedemann  is  nominated 
as  Minister  to  Norwav  ;  Benton  McMll- 
lln  as  .Minister  to  Peru ;  and  Robert 
I.ee  Metcalfe  as  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
onlers  an  inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of 
freight  rates  on  eastern  railroads. 

2.S. — An  agreement  for  the  renewal 
of  the  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  Japan  is  signed  at 
Washington. 

30.— The  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
district  of  Utah  approves  a  plan  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  Pacific- 
Southern  Pacific  merger. 

JULY 

1.  — Flfty-flve  thousand  Union  and  Con- 
federate veterans  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
gin at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  a  tlve-day  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tbe 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

2.  — A  conference  of  Progressive  partj 
leaders  Is  lield  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

3.  — Japan  presents  to  the  United 
States  a  suppbMuentary  note  of  pro- 
test on  the  California  land-tenure  leg- 
islation. 

7. — The  Senote  Democratic  caucus  r.p- 
proves  the  Tariff  bill. 

Frederic  C.  Penfield  la  nominated  as 
Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Tbe  First-Second  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  Is  closed  by  Government  offi- 
cials. 

H. — The  conductors  and  trainmen  cn 
eastern  railroads  approve  a  strike  by  a 
vote  of  72.473  to  4,210. 

Charles  S.  Mellen  resigns  tbe  presi- 
dency of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine 
Central  rallrontls. 

9.— The  House  unanimously  authorizes 
an  Independent  Investigation  of  the  Con- 
gressional lobby. 

11. — James  W.  Gerard  Is  nominated  as 
Anibassodor  to  Germany  ;  and  Joseph  EI. 
Wlllard  as  Minister  to  Spain. 

11. — A  conference  In  the  White  House 
agrees  upon  amendments  to  the  Erdm  in 
Act  to  avert  a  threatened  strike  of  con- 
ductors and  trainmen  on  eastern  rail- 
roads. 
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15.  — A  bill  amending  the  Erdmnn  Act 
pAMes  boUi  houHes  of  Congress  uud  Is 
■Igned  by  President  Wilson. 

Augustus  O.  Buoon  is  <>lect«d  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  term  end- 
ing March  4.  11)11),  In  ttu'  first  election 
held  under  the  piovlsiuiis  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Amendment. 

16.  — Uenrj  Lane  Wilson.  Ambassador 
to  IfcxlOOt  Is  ■ommoned  to  Woshington 
for  conference  with  the  Preeident* 

The  United  States  replies  to  the  lat- 
est Japanese  note  of  protest  agolnst  the 
California  land  tenure  leKl.slatlon. 

17.  — Chiirlfs  S.  Mrllfii  r.-ii:ns  the 
presidency  of  the  New  iork,  Now  Haven 
and  Hartford  Hullroad. 

18.  ^The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance reports  the  Tariff  bill. 

ChnrlcH  S.  Hartman  is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  Ecuador,  and  WlUlam  L. 
Chnuibcrs  n»  < 'oinmlssloner  Of  Media- 
tion uud  Conciliation. 

H». — The  Secretary  of  State  refors 
to  the  Senate  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
treaty  with  Nicaragua. 

22.— Archibald  C.  Hart  (Dem.)  is 
elected  to  the  House  of  RepresentameB 
from  the  Sixth  District  of  New  Jersey, 
to  sncceed  Jame.s  Man  In.  deceased. 

Royal  Meetier  is  nominated  as  Oom- 
mUdoner  of  Labor  Statist Ics. 

Thirty-one  persons  were  Icllled  and 
■eores  ininred  In  n  Are  in  the  factory 
of  the  Binfhamton  Clothing  Company, 
BInghnmton,  N.  Y. 

2I».— James  M.  Sullivan  Is  nominated 
as  Minister  to  the  Dominican  Ucimlilic. 

George  W.  Hays  la  elected  Governor 
of  Arkansas  to  sueceed  Joseph  T.  Bobln- 

**%i?ttSke'  of  silk  workers  nt  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  is  abandoned. 

24.  — L.  E.  PInkham  Is  nominated  OS 
Governor  of  Hawaii. 

The  <Jovernment  brlnps  suit  under  the 
Sherman  Act  ncalnst  the  Auicrican  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Co.  at  roriland, 
Ore. 

The  entire  Michigan  National  Gnard 
Is  calU'd  out  to  preserve  order  in  a 
strike  In  the  Calumet  copi)er  district. 

25.  — Tost master-CJeneral  ISurlesnu  Is- 
sues an  order  authorizing  Increase  In  the 
weight  limit  and  reduction  of  rates  in 
the  parcel  post,  oCfeetlve  Aug.  15. 

George  C.  Todd  Is  nominated  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
Charles  S.  Hamlin  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Fioward  Elliott  Is  eleeted  President  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad. 

26.  — John  W.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia, 
Is  nominated  SolicStor-Oeneral  or  the 
U.  S. 

An  agreement  Is  conchided  for  the  ar- 
bitration of  a  waue  dispute  between 
fifty-two  eastern  railroads  and  their  con- 
dnctors  and  trainmen. 

27.  — The  T'nltetl  States  demands  the 
arrest  of  .Mt-xieans  responslhle  for  the 
nhootluf?  of  Charles  B.  Dixon,  D.  S. 
immigration  oilieer  at  Juarez. 

28.  — Secretary  of  the  Trensnry  Mc- 
Adoo  charges  that  a  decline  In  the  price 
of  two  per  cent  bonds  Is  a  part  of  a 


cnmpaign  to  defeat  the  Currency  bill. 

S9.— €hnrle.«4  F.  Marvin  la  nominated 
Chief  of  the  Wecther  Bureau* 


30— The  British  Government  declines 
the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  I'un- 
uuiJi-Pacltlc  Exposition. 

ai. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
announces  that  he  will  deposit  $50.000.- 
000  of  Oovernment  funds  In  national 
banks  of  the  South  and  West  to  assist 
in  crop  movement. 

It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
Germany  has  declined  to  ((articipate  IB 
the  Panama-Paciflc  fUpoaition. 

AUGUST 

1.  — It  Is  reported  that  Rus,sla  has  de- 
cided uot  to  participate  in  the  Panama* 
Paciiic  Exposition. 

John  Purroy  Mitchel  Is  nominated  for 
mayor  of  New  York  by  a  ftisloa  com* 
mi  t  tee. 

2.  — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  njects  Mr.  Bryan's  treaty 
with  Nicaragua. 

Nineteen  persons  are  killed  and  a 
score  injured  In  two  explosions  in  a  mine 
near  Tower  City,  Pa. 

4. — Henry  Lane  Wilson  resljrns  as  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico ;  John  Liud  Is  up- 
l>«inted  adviser  to  the  American  Bm- 

uaHsy. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  express  companies  to  adopt  a  new 
block  system  of  making  rates  and  to 
make  sub.Htnntial  rednctions  In  tariffs; 

B. — Paul  S.  Reinsch  is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  China. 

il.— Preston  .Mc( looilwln  Is  nomlnnted 
as  Minister  to  Veneznela. 

7.  -  Madison  R.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  la 
nominated  Minister  to  Haiti. 

The  flrst  treaty  to  be  concluded  on  the 
Bryan  plan  for  world  peace  Is  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  Salvador. 

11.  — The  House  I>eni(icrat  ic  caucus  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  Currency  bill. 

Johu  l.lnd  arrives  In  .Mexico  City. 

12.  — Henry  D.  Clayton  (Dem.)  is  ap- 
pointed U.  8.  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Joseph  P. 
Johnston,  deceased,  cxplrlnc  in  1015. 

13.  — William  J.  Price,  of  Kentucky,  Is 
nominated  as  Minister  to  Panama. 

Tlie  .New  York  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
7'j  to  IT),  resohes  to  Imjx'ach  the  <Jov- 
ernor,  William  Sulzer,  and  presents  eight 
urtjeU  s  of  Impeachment  to  the  Senate. 

11. — The  Senate  Democratic  caucus  re- 
solves to  be^Mn  the  consideration  of  cur- 
rency lei^isiation  immerlintely  after  the 
passage  of  tiie  Tariff  1)111. 

l.'>.^ — The  Senate  conllrms  the  nomina- 
tions of  I'aul  S.  Keinsch  as  Minister  to 
China,  and  Madison  R.  Smith,  of  Mis- 
souri, as  Idiniater  to  Haiti. 

le^The  German   Ooremment  an- 

no'inces  Its  decision  to  decline  to  pnrtb'l- 
pate  In   the  Panama  Pncillc  Exposition. 

17. — The  steamsiiln  State  of  L'ltlifnntid 
strikes  an  uncharted  rock  and  sinks  in 


cambier  Bay,  Alaska,  with  a  loss  of  40 

lives. 

20. — Francis  Burton  Harrison,  of  New 

York.  Is  nominated  as  Goremor-Qeneral 

of  tlio  Phiiipi)ines. 

The  Senate  coutlrms  the  nomination  of 
Wm.  J.  Price  as  Minister  to  Panama. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judl« 
clan  begins  an  investigation  of  charges 
agatnftt  Judge  Emory  Speer,  of  Georgia. 
Maury  I.  Dlggs  Is  convicted  In  dan 
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Frnnriflco  of  rtolAtton  of  tilt  Federal 

white-slave  law. 

81«— Senator  Penrose  introducoR  In  the 
Senate  a  reeolution  requesting  the  P res- 
ident to  mod  trooim  to  Mexico  to  pro- 
tert  Aniprlcnn  Intorosts. 

I'Mward  K.  McCall  Is  selected  i»s 
Di  mocratlc  cnndidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York. 

22. — A  conference  of  bankers  Is  hold 
In  CblcfluKO  to  consider  the  Currency  bill. 

SIS. — The  arbitration  treaty  between 
Japan  and  the  T'niied  Stated  expires. 

2R. — W.  Cn  moron  Forhos  forwards  to 
\Viishlni;tuii  his  rpNli:ii:i t lou  as  Qovernor* 
(ieut'ral  of  tlio  I'hiiipphioK. 

iiU — John  LIud,  spc* ouvoy  to  M-^x 
Ico,  confesses  the  failure  of  his  mlssiou 
by  leaving  Mexico  (\lty. 

Japan  presents  a  fourth  note  of  pro- 
test a)?nlnst  land-tenure  legislation  In 
Callfortilii. 

The  U<iU8e  of  Governors  bo^rlns  Its 
alxth  conforonce  at  Colorado  Springs. 

2T. — Presldout  Wilson  reads  to  Con- 
gress a  speclnl  luess.'i^e  on  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

28. — A  canons  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  tlif  Hoiiso  of  Hcpresciitntlvos 
adopt  the  CurrtMicy  bill  by  a  iiuauliuous 
Vot.'. 

Ib'iiry  M<»rK«'nlhau,  of  New  York.  Is 
noiii  ilia  tod  as  Anibnssndor  to  Turkey. 

20. — Tho  Currency  bill  as  revised  In 
caucus  Is  reintroduced  In  the  Seunte. 

81. — The  last  biirrlor  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  Panama  Canal  la  blown  up. 
and  the  water  enters  to  Mlraflores  locks. 

SEPTEMBER 

S.--Tli«'  House  passes  the  bill  raising 
the  diplomatic  post  at  Madrid  to  the 
ranlc  of  an  embassy. 

The  Government  brings  suit  in  Phll.a- 
delphla  under  the  Sherman  Act  against 
the  Reading  Company  for  the  dissolution 
of  nn  olleged  uuibraclte  coal  trust. 

Twonty-otio  persons  nro  killed  r.nd 
many  Injtirod  In  u  roar-oud  collision  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
ICailrond  near  North  Haven.  Conn. 

3.  — The  House  passes  a  bill  granting 
San  Fraii<  Is<-o  the  right  to  Impound  a 
water  supi.iy  In  Iletoh  Hetchy  Valb\v. 

William  Howarrl  Taft  N  oloctod  pr->~i 
dent  of  th»'   Anifrlcan  lJur  Association 
at  Montrtal. 

Mayor  Will  la  in  J.  Gayuor,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  accoptn  rsSlection  on  an  In- 
dependent ticket. 

4.  — The  Senate  conflrma  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  Morgenthau  as  Ambaaaa- 
dor  to  Turkey. 

Tliomas  II.  HIrch  Is  nomlnatod  ns  Min- 
ister to  I'ortuiral,  and  Cbarles  T.  Vo- 
plcka.  of  Illinois,  a.s  Minister  to  Rou- 
mania,  8ervla  and  Bulgaria. 

5.  — ^The  Senate  Democrats  In  caucus 
agree  to  lower  the  limit  of  exemption 
from  payment  of  Income  tnx. 

,Tohn  Kwlng  Is  noiiilis.ited  ji'j  Minister 
to  Honduras,  and  .los.  pli  i:.  Willard  as 
Ambassador  to  Sji  ln 

Farley  Drew  Camlnettl  Is  convicted  In 
San  Francisco  of  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral white-slave  law. 

Fire  destroys  R5  city  blockn  In  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  witb  a  loss  of  $»'.(ino.ooo. 

«. — Dry  excavation  on  the  i'auaiua 
Canal  la  completed. 


8.— Jnlm  A.  Peters  (Bep.)  is  elected 
to  tlio  IbiuHo  of  Kepresentatlves  from 
the  Third  district  of  Maine,  anoceedlnf 
Forrest  Goodwin,  deceased. 

9«— The  Senate  paasee  tin  Tariff  bin 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  37. 

The  House  passes  the  Urcont  Dofl- 
clency  Apnronrlatlon  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment alxdishin;:  the  Comnierco  Tourt. 

The  House  Commit to<>  on  Banking  and 
Currency  reports  the  Currency  bill. 

lo^WllIiam  J.  Gaynor.  Mayor  of 
New  York,  dies  suddenly  on  board  the 
Baltic  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

The  centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Krie  Is  celebrated  at  Put  in  Bay.  O. 

1 1.  — Uepresentatlves  of  the  House 
and  Senate  begin  consideration  of  tlie 
Tariff  bill  In  conference. 

Justice  Hasbrotick.  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  sustains  the 
legality  of  the  InipiMchiuont  of  WllU.im 
Sulzer.  and  declares  hlui  Incoiupeteut 
to  exercLse  the  functions  of  Go\  eruur. 

The  board  of  arbitration  in  the  wage 
dispute  between  the  eastern  rallroada 
and  their  conductors  and  trainmen  be- 
gins Its  sessions  In  New  York. 

12.  — The  House  conclodea  general  de- 
bate on   the  Tariff  bill. 

The  House  piiN-t  s  an  einer^rency  ^^>^^. 
«>lutiou  appropriatiug  $lU0.UiK>  for  use 
In  brUiglng  American  dtisena  cot  of 
Mexico. 

15. — ^Tbe  Senati*  passea  ttae  bill  n\ 

proprlatin;;  $l(M).or»0   to   enable  Al 
can  citizens  to  !e;i\o  .Mexico. 

17 — Manry  I.   IMnitrs  and  Drew  Cam 
InettI  are  sentenced  In  San  Francisco 
to  fine  and  Imprlsonmt  ut  for  TiolatloD 
of  the  white-slave  law. 

18. — ^The  Honse  passes  the  Currency 
bin  by  a  vote  of  I'So  to  R.'. 

Joseph  W.  Folk  (Mo.»  is  nomlnaff^l 
as  Solicitor  f<»r  the  State  Depart  mcin . 

The  trial  ou  Impeachment  of  Wilii;im 
Buizer,  QoTomor  ot  New  York,  beglna  la 
Albany. 

10. — The  bodr  of  Wm.  J.  Gaynor  ar- 
rlvea  at  Mew  lork  on  lioard  tbe  Imtt- 
tanta. 

20.  — Treaties  embodying  tho  Rryaa 
peace  plan  are  signed  between  the 
T'nlted  States  and  Panama  and  Onate- 

njala. 

21.  — The  funeral  of  Mayor  Gaynor  Is 
held  in  Mew  York. 

28, — Ooremor  Sulier.  of  New  York, 

relinquishes  his  office  pending  the  OBC- 
c(*nio  of  his  trial  on  hnpoachmoiit. 

I'rlniary  ebriious  for  candidates  foe 
Governor  In  Mass.icbtjsetts  restilt  in  the 
choice  of  Augustus  P.  Gardner  (Uen.K 
David  I.  Walsh,  (Dem.),  and  Cbarlea 
S.  Bird  (Progrenslre). 

Primary  elections  for  candldntoa  for 
(;o\ernf'r  In  New  .Torsey  result  in  The 
choice  of  James  F.  Fielder  (Dem.).  Kd- 
w.ird  C.  Stokes  (Rep.),  and  Kvorctt 
Colby   ( I'rogressire). 

!£ii, — The  first  boat  passes  through  tbe 
Gaton  locks  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Tho  Pennsylvania  Railroad  decides  to 
sell  its  holdings  In  anthracite  coal  CMin- 
panles. 

20. — The  conference  report  on  the 
Tariff  bill  la  presented  to  both  bonaea 
of  Congress. 

80< — The  House  adopts  the  confereuca 
report  OB  the  TarUt  hUl  with  mi  hiiMB4- 
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ntnt  to  tb«  SeiMte  eltUM  Imposing  a 
tax  on  cotton  futnrea. 

Japan  presents  a  further  note  of  pro- 
test n^Miust  the  California  land-tenare 

legislatiuo. 

OCTOBER 

1* — A  caucus  nf  the  Senate  Democrats 
decides  to  nrccpt  tho  conference  report 
on  the  Tariff  bUi. 

Water  la  turned  Into  Calebra  Cat  on 
the  Panama  Canul;  two  earthquake 
•bocks  are  felt  throughout  the  Canal 
Zone. 

2.  — The  Sennte  inlopta  tbo  conforcnce 
report  ou  the  l.n»l»'r\vood  TarliT  hill,  ro- 
eeulng  from  its  amendment  impoaiug  a 
tax  on  cotton  futures* 

A  serious  flood  In  aootliem  Texas 
causes  the  loss  of  two  tires  and  prop- 
erty <lnmn>;e  valucrl  at  $'o.()Oo.O00. 

Georce  K.  liavls  Ih  anistid  in  New 
York  cnniKpJ  with  couiiill<lty  in  the 
dynamitinf?  conspiracy  of  the  Interna- 
tlouHl  Union  of  liridge  and  Structural 
Ironworkers:  Hariy  Jones,  secretary  of 
the  Union,  Is  arretted  in  Indianapolis. 

3.  — President  Wilson  signs  the  I'ndor- 
wood  Tariff  bill ;  the  act  goes  Into  effect 
at  mldul(;ht. 

4.  — Oscar  W.  Underwood  announces 
bis  cnndidacj  for  the  U.  8.  Senate  from 
Alabama. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  sails  from  Now 
York  on  a  lecturing  and  hunting  tour  in 
Sooth  America. 

5.  — A  severe  storm  rn uses  large  prop- 
erly loss  at  Nome.  Alaska. 

G. —  Franf^ls  I'.niioii  Hnrrlson  Is  \n- 
auguratod  Governor-General  of  the  I'hll- 
Ippine  Islands. 

The  American  Bankers'  Association, 
la  session  at  Boston,  recommends  fnnda- 
nental  changes  In  the  Currency  bill. 

7. — Count  Vlnceuso  Macchi  di  Cellere 
is  appointed.  Ambaaaador  to  the  U.  8. 
from  Italy. 

lO. — The  House  jiasses  the  Urgent 
Deflcienoy  appropriation  bill. 

The  (iaraboa  dike  on  the  Panama 
Canal  is  blown  up  and  water  ia  admit- 
ted to  the  Cnlebrn  cut. 

13 —  The  United  States  warns  Presi- 
dent iiuerta.  of  Mexico,  that  It  will 
consider  very  tinfa vorably  Sfvere  treat- 
ment  of  the  arreste»l  lieputles. 

14 —  The  United  States  Informs  the 
Mexican  Government  that  the  Presiden- 
tial elections  set  for  Oct.  26  will  not  be 
recognized  as  lethal  and  constitutional. 

M7  M.  Neely  (Ib  m.)  Is  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  First  District  of  West 
Virginia,  to  succeed  John  W.  Davis 
(Dem.)  reslened. 

15.  — President  Wilson  appoints  four 
natlres  as  members  of  the  Philippine 
Commission. 

16.  — Willlani  Sulzer.  Governor  of  New 
York.  Is  fotind  Kullty  on  three  of  the  ar 
tides  of  Impeachment  charged  against 
him. 

17.  — William  Sulzer,  (Joveruor  of  New 
Tork,  Is  removed  from  ofhce  by  the  Im- 
Deachment  court ;  Martin  U.  Oljnn,  JJeu- 
tenant-Goremor.  becomes  Governor. 

18.  — The  Senate  passes  a  hill  prohib- 
iting the  sending  of  cami»aiKn  funds 
from  one  state  to  anotiier. 

Arthur  Yager  Is  nominated  as  Gov- 
•iBor  of  Porto  BlcOb 
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W.  F.  L.  C.  Tan  Rappand  Is  appointed 
Minister  from  the  Ketherianda  to  tho 

United  States. 

Emmellne  Pankhurst  arrives  at  New 
York  and  Is  ordered  deported  as  an 
nndeslrnble  alien. 

19.  — Seventeen  U.  S.  soldiers  arc 
killed  and  over  100  injured  In  a  wreck 
caused  bjr  the  coilapae  of  a  troitle  on 
the  llollne  ft  Ohio  Rallrood  near  State 
Line.  Miss. 

20.  — William  Sulzer  is  nominated  for 
the  Assembiv  by  the  Trogresslves  of  the 
Sixth  Assembly  District  In  New  York 
City. 

'i'he  order  of  deportation  In  the  case 
of  Kmmellne  Panknurst  Is  reversed  at 
the  direction  of  President  Wilson. 

22m — President  Wilson  signs  the  Ur- 

f:ent  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill,  abol- 
sblng  the  f'oniinerce  Court  and  taking 
U.  S.  Deputy  Marshals  and  Dep'ify  Col- 
lectors of  Internal  Itevenue  out  of  the 
classlfled  civil  service. 

An  explosion  in  the  Stag  Canyon  coal 
mine  near  Dawson,  N.  M..  kills  over  200 
miners. 

The  Graduate  College  of  Princeton 
University  Is  opened. 

23. — The  Senate  passes  the  Seamen's 
hill  to  promote  the  welfare  of  AmerlcaD 
seamen  In  the  merchant  marine. 

Frank  A.  Vanderllp  offers  to  the  Ben- 
ate  Committee  on  Ranking  and  Currency 
a  substitute  Currency  bill. 

2r>. Coiiji^ress  Hall  In  Phlladelphln  Is 
rededli'ai ed  after  Its  restoration. 

27.  -  I'resldcnr  WUsoq  defines  his  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  the  Latin-American 
republics  In  an  address  before  the  South- 
ern  Commercial  Congress  at  Mobile.  Ala. 

28.  — Leon  Taylor  (Dem.)  becomes 
Governor  of  New  Jr-rsey  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Governor  l-Mclder. 

NOVLMIJKR 

1. — A  strike  of  street  car  workers  be- 
gins In  Indianapolis. 

2 — The  United  States  formally  de« 
mauds  the  resignation  Of  President 
Uuerta.  of  Mexico.  _ 

S. — ^The  U.  8.  Supreme  Court  aflrma 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Mnssachu- 
setts  law  taxlu»;  foreljrn  corporations. 

The  (iovernuieiit 's  suit  to  dissolve  tho 
Inlernatlonal  Har\ext<r  Co.  under  the 
Slurnuiu  Act  Is  beuuu  at  St.  Paul. 

A  treaty  embodying  the  Br/an  peace 
plan  Is  concluded  between  the  united 
states  and  Honduras. 

4 — Klectlons  are  held  throughout  the 
United  States:  Blair  Leo  (Dem.)  Is 
ebcird  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  fnun  Mary- 
land for  the  term  expiring  in  1917. 

6« — Frank  I'ark  (Dem.)  Is  elected 
Representative  from  Georgia,  succeed* 
Ing  S.  A.  Roddenbery.  deceased. 

It — The  entire  National  Guard  of  In- 
diana is  ordered  to  Indianapolis  to  nre- 
serve  order  In  the  street-railway  strike. 

7. — .\  settl.'Uient  is  reached  In  the  In- 
dia naptdis  street-railway  strike. 

o — Attomejr-Geneml  McReynolds  de- 
cides that  the  clanae  of  the  Tarilt  Act 
granting  a  rebate  from  dnttes  on  gooda 
Imported  In  American  bottotns  Is  void 
as  In  conflict  with  treaty  obll^ratlons. 

John  LInd  recommends  to  President 
Wilson  that  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
Uexloo  be  tennlnafgd. 
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A  severe  storm  over  the  Middle  West 
•od  Great  Lakes  caueee  tlie  lom  oX 
■coree  of  ItTee  end  greet  deetractlon  of 

vessels  nnd  other  property. 

10  Dudley  Field  Malone.  Third  As- 

elstnnt  Secretary  of  Sfnte,  is  nominated 
for  Collector  of  the  Tort  of  New  York. 

The  board  of  arbitrators  In  the  wage 
dispute  between  the  eastern  mllroade  aud 
their  conductors  and  trainmen  life  thetr 
award. 

12. — A  proposed  ronferenee  of  Derao- 
cratlc  SeoMtors  on  the  Currency  bill  Is 
abandoned  on  the  aunouucement  of  Sen* 
ator  Owen  that  the  MU  will  be  reported 
within  10  days. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  addressing; 
the  American  t^edenit  Ion  of  I/ibor 
pledges  the  co<}peratiou  of  his  Depart- 
ment to  promote  tlie  trade-union  move- 
ment. 

18. — ^Alexander  Sweek  Is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  Slam,  and  Manuel  Araullo 
as  Associate  Ju.stice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

A  strike  of  engineers,  conductors  end 
trainmen  begins  on  the  Sunset  L>i vision 
of  the  Southern  Puclflc  Railroad. 

Twelve  persons  are  killed  and  scores 
Injured  In  the  derailment  of  a  train  on 
the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  near  Eu- 
faula,  Ala. 

17. — Frank  P.  Glass  is  appointed  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  de- 
ceased. 

20 — Tienrv  M.  Pindeil  Is  nominated 

as  Ambassador  to  Rtissla. 

2::.  —The  Senate  <"i)mnilttee  on  Bnnk- 
\ug  and  Currency  report  to  the  Senate 
a  disagreement  on  the  House  Currency 
bill  and  present  two  modifications  drafted 
by  the  opposing  factions  of  Senator 
Hitchcock  and  Senator  Owen. 

324. — The  Senate  begins  general  debate 
on  the  Currency  bill. 

President  Wilson  nominates  three 
American  members  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  :  ITenderson  S.  Martin,  Sec- 
retary of  Public  Instruction  and  Vice 
Governor;  (Mliiton  L.  Riggs,  Scfrttary 
of  Commerce  and  Police :  and  Wlnfred  T. 
Denison,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
begins  hearings  on  the  application  of 
the  railroads  for  permlasion  to  raise 
their  rates. 

Governor  Bleaso,  of  South  Carolina, 
signs  paroles  and  pardons  for  100  con- 
victs. 

2R. — Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson,  second 
daughter  of  President  Wilson.  Is  mar- 
ried to  Francis  B.  Sajre  In  the  Wlilte 

House. 

20. — The  Senate  Demoornts  In  caucus 
decide  to  hold  night  sessions  and  to 
permit  no  recess  <n  Congress  tintll  the 

Currency  bill  is  passed. 

Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  former  President 
of  Nicaragua.  Is  arrested  in  New  York 
after  conviction  for  mhrder  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

27r— The  15.000  employees  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  at  Seneneetady  go 
on  strike. 

2S — Samuel  L.  Shank.  Mayor  of  In- 
dlanHiM)lis,  resigns,  under  threat  of  Im- 
peachment for  failure  to  preserve  order 
during  a  recent  strike  of  street  railway 
workers. 


29.  — George  W.  Loft  (N.  Y.),  (Jacob 
Cantor  (N.  Y.)  and  Colrln  D.  Paige 
(Mass.)  are  sworn  In  as  members  of 

the  House  of  Representatives. 

L.  E.  IMnkham  Is  couiirmed  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii. 

The  Government  brings  suit  at  Baiti- 
more  to  dissolve  the  American  Can  Co. 
as  a  combination  In  restraint  of  trade. 

The  strike  of  ths  employees  «^  the 
General  Klectrle  Co.  St  Schenectsdj  Is 
compromised. 

John  H.  Finlcy  Is  sworn  In  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  New  York 
State. 

30.  — The  Senate  Democratic  caucus 
completes  Its  revision  of  the  Owens  Cur* 
rency  Mil. 

A  strike  of  teamsters  begins  at  In- 
dlsnspoUs. 


DBCBHBBB 

1.— The  first  session  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  ends  and  the  second  (first 
regular)  l)eglns. 

The  Supreme  Court  hands  down  de* 
clsions  in  the  Kentucky  rate  case  affirm- 
ing the  right  of  the  state  Railway  Com- 
mission to  fix  rates  on  Intrastate  traf- 
fic; aud  In  the  suit  of  U.  H.Macy  &  Co. 
against  the  American  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, denying  the  right  of  pnbllsben 
to  fix  prices  on  copyrighted  books. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  at  Pueblo,  Col., 
return  25  Indh-tments  against  the  offi- 
cers of  the  T'nlted  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  charging  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  In  uttempting  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  labor. 

Fifteen  suits  for  damages  aggregatlnir 
$17..H00.000  are  brought  at  New  Orleans 
utulrr  the  Sherninu  .\(t  ai;uinat  Che 
j  Auu  rlcan   Sugar   Hetining  Co. 

Raw  wool  goes  on  the  frt  -'  li-t  under 
the  terms  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act. 

2..^Presldent  Wilson  reads  kls  flrsk 
annual  message  to  Congress  In  JolBt 
session  of  the  two  houses. 

Brand  Whllloek  is  nonilnntoil  as  Min- 
ister to  R»'lulum.  and  George  F.  Will- 
lams  as  MlnLster  to  Greece  and  Montene- 
gro: Henry  M.  Pindeil  is  renominated 
as  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  Wlnfred 
T.  Dennison  as  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission. 

Orders  are  Issued  to  the  Second  Di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Army  encamped  at 
Texas  City  and  Galveston  to  prepare  to 
go  into  permanent  quarters  on  the  lle>> 
lean  frontier. 

Heavy  rains  In  Texas  cause  sudden 
floods  In  the  Trinity,  Braros  and  Col- 
orntlo  Rivers. 

3.— The  House  passes  the  Armj  Vol- 
nnteer  bill. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  to  provide 
separate  Ministers  for  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  begins  besrings  on  mral  cred- 
its. 

Twenty-flve  men  are  killed  In  a  Are  In 
ft  cheap  lodging  house  In  Boston. 

5. — A  conference  of  iiepubllcan  lead- 
ers in  New  York  suts  Is  bald  In  New 

York. 

O.— President  Wilson  urges  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Forelfn  Bsistloas  t9 
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ratify  the  treaty  estabHshlnf  a  protec- 
torate over  Nicaraf^ua. 

The  Seuate  passes  tbe  bill  antboris- 
luR  San  Francisco  to  impound  A  water 
Bupply  In  Hetcb  Hetchy  Valley. 

The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  pro- 
vldiiit:  for  nlfcbt  sessions  for  iht?  cou- 
gldrration  of  the  Ctirroncy  bill. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
approves  a  plan  of  tbe  i'ostmnster-Qen- 
•ral  to  lncr«aaa  tlia  walsbt  limit  and 
reduce  nt«i  In  tte  parcel  post  from 
Jan.  1.  ii>i  t.  nod  to  admit  booka  from 
March  1.  in  14. 

8. — The  House  passes  a  resolution  nd- 
vocatluf;  the  suspension  of  naval  con- 
siructlou  by  all  countries  for  one  year. 

President  Wllsoa  declines  to  recom- 
mend to  Conrreat  the  extenalon  of  tbe 
auffrage  to  women. 

Floods  in  progress  for  aereral  days 
on  the  Brnzoa  BiTer,  Texaa*  canaa  over 
150  deaths. 


O.— The    TTouse    loM.r  lOTaitlfatlBt 

committee  mukes  lis  report. 

10. — Tbe  directors  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  A  Hartford  Hallroad  vote 
to  pass  tbe  dividend  due  Jan.  1,  1914. 

i'2 — Tbe  New  York  lof^lslature  ad- 
journs   after   passing    four  Important 

measures. 

Thomas  F.  Kane,  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  is  removed 
from  otQce  by  tbe  Hoard  of  iiegents. 

18.— Senator  Boot  delivers  In  tbe  Sen* 
ate  an  important  apeech  awaillng  tlia 
Currency  bill. 

The  five  participants  In  the  PattCD 
cotton  pool  of  llHm-10  enter  a  plea 
of  nolle  ctmtendrre  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  New  York  and  are  fined  |4,000 
each. 

IB.— Tbe  Mexican  Conneoa  adjouma 
nntll  April  2,  1014 ;  rebellEaDatiataa  at- 

taek  Federal  tfOOpa  WltUB  17  mltea  9t 

tbe  capital. 


POBBZaV  CHBOVOLOOT 


JANUARY 

1. — Tnrkej,  in  revised  proposals  to  the 
peace  conference  In  Louduu,  oifers  Hub- 
atantlal  cNWceaalons  to  tbe  Balkan  allies. 

S^Dr.  Daarte  Lelte.  Premier  of  Por« 
tngal,  and  his  faMnet  resign. 

The  Balkan  Allies  reject  the  terms  of- 
fered by  Turkey  and  demand  a  final  re- 
ply to  counter  proposals  on  Jan.  6. 

Greek  troopa  occupy  tlia  Iiland  of 
Cbloa. 

5. — The  German  Emperor  appoints  es 

Imperial  Foreign  Secretary,  Herr  von 
Jnjiow,  German  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

H. — The  Balkan  Allies  reject  revised 
peace  proposals  offered  by  Turkey,  and 
the  sittings  of  the  I'«>ace  Conftorenco  in 
liOndon  are  suspended. 

8.— Aifrcd  l)takiu  resigns  tbe  leuder- 
alilp  of  tbe  OppoalUon  In  tbe  Auatcallan 
Parliament. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Costa  becomes  Premier  of 
Portugal  and  eompletes  a  nilulstry. 

lO. — Kouiii;i Ilia  4lrinands  the  cession  by 
Bulgaria  of  all  territory  nortb  of  a  line 
from  SUIstrIa  to  Kavama  on  tba  Black 


lS.~The  Blx-Power  Oronp  of  bank- 
ers conclude  an  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  M  JlL'o.OOO.OOO  loan  to  China. 

Aloxandre  Mlllerand,  Freneh  Minister 
of  War.  resigns  his  portfolio  because  of 
opposition  to  his  reinstatement  In  tbe 
army  of  Col.  du  Pnty  de  Clane. 

14. — Paul  Deschanel  is  reelected 
President  of  tbe  Frencb  Cbamber  of 
Deputies. 

10 — The  TTonie  Ktile  bill  paMKB  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

17.  — Kayiiiond  roiucarf'  Is  elected 
President  of  tbe  F'reru  h  Republic. 

The  six  great  European  powers  pre- 
sent a  Joint  note  to  Turkey  advising  the 
sarrendcr  of  Adrlanople  and  the  £gean 
Island  to  the  I'.nlkan  allies. 

18.  — liaynjond  roincar6.  Premier  of 
France,  and  his  Cabinet  rosl;:n. 

Tbe  British  Medical  Association  de- 
cides to  release  Its  members  from  tbeir 

Sledgea  not  to  accept  awrlca  under  the 
fatlonal  Inaorance  Act. 

Arlatlda  Briand  acotpta  tlia  Pre- 


miership of  France  and  proceeds  to  form 
a  Cabinet. 

'2-2 — Tbe  Turkish  MaUonal  Assembly 
derides  to  accept  the  conditions  of  peace 
si;L'L'ested  by  tlie  great  powers. 

— Iho  Ivlamfi  Pasha  Ministry  is 
overthrown  by  a  coup  d'rtat  of  the  Young 
Turks  I*arty  in  Constantinople,  and  Mab> 
mud  Shefket  Pasha  Is  appointed  Grand 
VIsler J  In  the  course  of  the  demonatra- 
tlon  Na^m  Pasha  Is  killed. 

24. — The  Norwegian  Cabinet  reslgni. 

27.— The  Franrhisp  bill  before  the 
British  House  of  ("mnmous  Is  withdrawn 
because  of  the  Speaker's  ruling  prohib- 
iting a  womnn-sufTrage  amendment- 

20.— Tbe  Balkan  AUies  In  a  formal 
note  to  Turkey  declare  the  peace  aego* 
tiatlons  at  an  end. 

30. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
jects the  Home  Hule  bill 

The  Gernia!!  Helchstag  passes  a  vote 
of  want  of  coutidence  In  the  Government. 

Turkey,  In  reply  to  the  note  of  tbe 
powers,  offers  further  concessions  to 
t  he  BaUan  Allies :  tbe  Balkan  Allies  de- 
nounce the  armistice  In  operation  since 
Dee.  3.  1012. 

ai. — Izzet  Pasha  Is  appoint  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  TniUsli  fococa. 


FFRRUARY 

1— Turkej  accepts  tbe  terms  of  peaet 
proposed  bf  the  Great  Powera 

A. — Tbe  armistice  between  Turkey 
and  the  Balkan  Allies  expires  and  bos- 
tliities  are  resumed  at  Adrlanople  and 
Tchatalla. 

4. — Manuel  Aranjo,  President  of  Sal- 
vador. Is  shot  and  fatally  wounded  by 
polltieal  Conspirators. 

G^The  Welsh  Church  Disestablish- 
ment bill  Is  paased  bj  tiie  British  House 

of  Commons. 

The  passage  of  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Katsura  Government  In  the 
Japanese  Diet  is  followed  by  serious 
rioting. 

Spain  resumed  formal  relatlona  with 
the  Vatican. 
tt^Bulgaria  xafoasa  the  reqi.«8t  of 
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tho  pnwerR  for  pcrmlRsioii  for  forelcaerti 

to  loavf  Artrlnnoplp. 

t>. — I'r«»sl<lonf  MiHioro,  of  Me\ii*o.  Is  he- 
Klegfd  Uie  National  Talac**  in  Mexico 
City  by  military  n'vointimil.its  under 
tbp  leadership  of  Gen.  Felix  Vlax. 

lO. — The  Terra  Nora,  the  ship  of  the 
Srott  Antarctic  ^xp(*dltioii,  returns  to 
New  Zcalnnd  nnd  reports  thnt  Capt. 
Srott  roarhod  the  South  Pole  on  Jan. 
18.  1011.'.  but  periidicd  with  four  ooni- 
pnnlouM  on  bis  returo  to  bis  base  of 
supplies. 

II — A  battle  begins  In  the  »tr<K»ts  of 
Moxico  City  between  the  revolutionists 

and  the  Federal  troops. 

Trino'  Katsnra.   I'remler  of  Japan, 

an<l  his  Cahint't  reslgrn. 

12.  — Turkey  r<'<iuests  Intervention  t»y 
the  iireat  rowers  to  cud  the  lialkiin 
War. 

Coant  Gombol  Yamamoto  becomes 
Premier  of  Japan  and  proceeds  to  form  a 

mini  St  ry. 

1.1 — The  Welsh  Church  Disestablish- 
ment hill  is  njocted  hy  the  British 
Housp  of  Lords. 

The  arltitrntlon  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  and  France  is  extended  for  a 
period  of  lire  years. 

1« — The  flchtinsT  in  .Mexico  City  Is 
Interrupted  l)y  an  armlstiee  of  nine 
hours. 

IN. — President  Mndero.  of  Mexico,  la 
deposed  by  the  Federal  troops;  (ien. 
Victoriano  Huerta  is  proclaimed  Provl- 
alonal  President. 

Rnymond  Poincnrfi  Is  InaQgQrated 
PrPKident  of  Franee. 

ll>. — Gen.  Vi<  loriano  Iluertn  Is  elected 
provisional  I'roidmt.  of  Mexico.  i»y 
the  <'oni:re««s  and  takes  the  oath  of  of- 
fice; Gustavo  Mndero  is  executed  by  liie 
order  of  Felix  DItis. 

'2'2. — Francisco  I.  Madero  and  Jose 
Pino  Snarez.  deposed  I'resldent  and  Vice- 
I^re8id<  nt  of  Mexico,  are  sbot  and  lulled 
In  M'  xl<  o  City. 

:;r,.-  i:itrioiie  Vnrela.  Premier  of  Peru, 
and  his  C:*l>lnet  reslKU. 

96«— lUiiiinnnUi  accepts  the  powers* 
offer  of  mediation  in  the  boundary  die* 
pute  with  Biilfrnrls. 

I'rcdrriro  T.una  Peralta  fornui  a  new 
mluibtry  iu  I'eru. 

MAUCH 

e. — Greek  forces  occupy  the  Turliish 
fortress  of  Tsnina. 

A  disastrous  fire  destroys  n  Inrge 
amount  f»f  property  in  the  l>uslue88  ^•ec• 
tlou   of   Yokohama,  Japnn. 

7. — The  British  Parlinment  is  pro- 
ro^rnrd, 

O. — Elections  in  Spain  result  Id  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Liberal  partv. 

10. — The  British  Parliament  la  re> 
opened  In  a  new  session. 

1- — The  British  <;ovornment  nn- 
nounces  plans  for  a  radical  reo  )n8truc- 
tlon  of  tlie  Iloiise  of  Lords. 

13.  — President  (Jomez.  of  Cuba,  yields 
to  the  protests  of  the  United  states 
and  vetoes  a  l>ill  granting  amnesty  to 
potltleni  nnd  other  criminals  on  the  ex- 
piry (if  Ms  f^rm  <.f  ofTlcf  in  May. 

14.  — The  Ftalkan  Allies  announce  the 
conditions  oil  wiii.  h  (ii.>y  will  accept  the 
uiedi  iiloa  of  the  powers. 


1«. — George  1.  King  of  Greece,  Is  as* 
sasslnated  nt  Salonika  :  he  is  8'jccoede«! 
bj'  his  son  Const-intiiH'. 

.\ristlde  Brland.  I'reuder  of  Frnnce. 
•uul  Ills  Cnldnet  resign  after  a  defeat 
In  the  Senate  ou  the  Electoral  Reform 
bill.' 

JSO. — Austria  makes  representations  to 
Mouteuej?ro  regardiu>:  llie  iHuubardmeiu 
of  unfortltled  parts  of  Scutari,  the  treat 
ment    of   Catholic   prisoners,    and  the 
molestation  of   Austrian  nationals. 

21. — In  reply  to  Austria's  note.  Mon- 
tenegro agrees  to  confine  the  bombard- 
ment of  Scutari  to  the  fortifications,  bnt 
falls  to  give  satisfaction  ou  the  other 
protests. 

Manuel  Bonllln.  President  of  Hon- 
duras, dies  at  Te^niciiialpa.  and  la  ailC> 
ceeded  by  Frnn<'ls<o  Bertrand. 

Constantinc  1.  King  of  Greece,  takea 
the  oath  of  office  at  Athens. 

Jean  Barthon  becomes  Premier  of 
France    and   completes  a  c.ihlnet. 

2ii — The  great  powers  fonuulale  to 
the  Balkan  Allies  thr-ir  ;w  to  the 

proper  basis  of  peace  negoiiatlons. 

23. — Austria  presents  to  Moutenefro 
an  oltlmatum  demanding  Immediate  ces- 
sation of  the  bombardment  of  ScntarL 

2 1.— Nicnrajrua  places  Ita  Carreo^ 
syst»>m  on  a  nold  basis. 

— Montencirro  cfinplles  with  Aus- 
tria's demand  that  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Scutari  be  allowed  to  leave  tbe 
city. 

^O^WInston  Churchill.  In  the  BrtH^h 

House  of  Commons,  proposes  an  Inter 
national  nj;reen>ent  for  suspension  of  na- 
\  al  <'i>nsi  riK't  ion  in  l'.»H. 

The  fortrt'ss  of  .^.driauopie  is  taken  i»y 
storm  l)y  xlw  Bulicarlans  after  a  three- 
days'  battle;  the  town  of  Tchatalja  also 
is  captured. 

2H — The  Great  Powers  unite  In  de- 
manding that  Montenegro  abandon  the 
sicKc  of  Scutari  and  withdraw  her  troopo 
frouj  Albania. 

Tlie  plans  of  the  Cierinan  C.ovornnient 
for  largely  Increased  military  ezpendi- 
tore  are  made  publlCi 

APRIL 

1.— Turkey  accepts  the  terms  of  peaoe 

pronosed  by  the  great  powers. 

Mont«-nf  >:rin  troops  capture  the  fort- 
tress  of  Tara borsch,  near  Sctitarl. 

2 — The  body  of  the  late  King  George 
I.  of  Greece,  is  interred  at  Delielela,  near 
Athens. 

3. — The  nambtirg-Amerlcan  liner  F«- 
Vrlntnl  is  iaunclied  at  Ilainliurir. 

ri — The  Balkan  Alli.-s  n-ply  with  mod- 
ified proposals  to  tbe  suggestions  of  the 
great  powers  as  to  the  proper  basis  of 
peace  negotiations. 

Ten   warships  representing  Atistvfa, 
Germany.  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, begin  a  blot  kade  of  the  coast  of  Moa 
tenegro  to  force  the  abaodoomeot  of  the 
siege  of  Scutari. 

8.— The  first  Parliament  of  the  Repab- 
lic  of  China  la  opened  at  Peking. 

lO, — Russia  announces  her  accora  wttii 
the  other  powets  on  tbe  Montenegprln 

quest  Ion. 

11 — The  Chinese  Bspobtte  Is  recot- 

nlsed  by  Brasll. 
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18. — The  life  of  King  Alphonso,  of 
Spain,  It  attempted  by  an  tnarehtot  In 
toe  streets  of  Madrid. 

Joae  Borda  Valdes  la  elected  Provi- 
sional Prealdent  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

1*. — A  (fcnornl  strike,  to  etiforcp  dc- 
mnnds  for  electoral  refomia  begins  In 
Belgium. 

iT^Tbe  condaalon  of  an  aralstico 
with  the  BnlfTRrtans  to  expire  April  •2:>, 

la  annoiinopd  nt  ronstant Inopltv 

18. — (iravc  chamt's  art'  uuule  In  the 
Oermnn  UeichstnK  nnuMTnlng  the  meth- 
ods of  aruianu'iit  tiriiis  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  ministry  of  war. 

111. — Gen.  Luis  Mena.  the  Nicaragoan 
revolutlonlat,  la  releaaeo  from  detention 
nt  Panama,  bj  order  of  Prealdent  Wil- 
son. 

21 — The  Balkan  Allies  nrr.pt  with 
certain  re.servatlon.s  the  ofTer  of  nuMllatlon 
of  the  Kreat  powers;  the  eonini.inder  of 
the  International  hlockadlus  fleet  uotiHes 
Montenegro  that  troops  wlU  be  landed  If 
the  fdegeof  Scutari  la  not  raised  Immedi- 
ately. 

The  runnrd  liner  ^ffiillaiila  la  launched 

at  ( "!>  .i.  slijuik. 

'211. — The  Mont f'tif  t'lin  for^^rs  capture 
the  fortress  of  Scutari  and  the  garrison 
capitulates. 

The  armistice  between  the  Turka  and 
BuliTArlnns  Is  extended  to  May  5. 

2t — The  jrenernl  strike  In  Belgium  is 
declared  at  an  end. 

— Thf  international  exposition  rt 
Ghent  is  opened  bj-  King  Albert  I,  of  Bel- 
glnni. 

27. — The  Chinese  Government  con- 
cludes a  loan  agreement  of  |12S.00O.f)00 

with  the  Five  Power  group  of  bonkers. 

A  day  of  prayer  for  the  Chinese  lie- 
public  Is  obaerved  thronghont  the  Chria- 

tlnn  world. 

The  great  powers  demand  the  evacua- 
tion of  Scutari  by  the  Montenegrin 
forces. 

2!> — The  Chinese  Senate  rejects  the 
flve-puwer  loan  contract. 

.MAY 

2.  — The  Chinese  Republic  Is  formally 
recr)gniz<  (1  bf  the  United  States-. 

3.  — The  government  of  President 
Hnerta.  of  Mexico,  Is  formally  recog- 
nized by  r.reat  Britain. 

•I. — .Mlchrl  Oreste  is  elected  President 
Of  Haiti. 

Si. — Montenegro  agrees  to  evacuate 
Scutari  and  to  leave  Its  final  disposition 
to  the  determination  of  the  powers. 

The  Chinese  Netlonal  Assembly  de- 
clares illegal  the  signing  of  tbo  Five 
Power  loan  without  consent  of  the  as 
aembly. 

•I. — The  British  ITojise  of  rommons  re 
lects  on  second  readinj;  a  liill  extending 
the  suffrage  to  women  property  owners. 

Italj  la  condenmed  by  the  Hague 
Court  to  Indemnify  France  for  two 
■teamers  seized  during  the  Turco-Itaiian 
War. 

7. — The  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Dises- 
tablishment bills  are  reintroduced  In  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

Prseldent  Hnerta,  of  Mexico,  demanda 
recognition  of  hU  govemment  bj  the 
tTnlted  States. 


8.— Gen.  Ismaei  Montes  la  elacted 

President  of  Bolivia. 

9* — China  formally  accepts  a  loan  of 
$125,000,000    from    the    Plve  Power 

group. 

fJenernl  Vukotltch  forms  a  new  Min- 
istry In  Montenegro  . 

14. — Guatemala  yields  to  the  demand 
of  Great  Britain  for  a  reanmptlon  of  la* 
terest  payments. 

An  International  naval  force  takes  pos- 
session of  Scutari. 

lit — Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  fight  a 
severe  battle  with  Turka  and  Araba  near 

Derna. 

20 — Morris  G.  Menoca  la  Inaugurated 
President  of  Cuba. 
The  Mexican  Congreaa  approvea  the 

terms  of  $100,000,000  loan  agreement 

with  French  liankers. 

22. —  Fliriitiiig  occurs  between  Greek 
and  Buliiarinn  for<cs  near  Salonika. 

21  —  rrin<<ss  Ltilse.  of  Prussia,  only 
daughter  of  the  German  Emperor,  la 
married  at  Berlin  to  Prince  Efmat  Au- 
gustus of  Cuml>erland. 

The  steamer  Nrvoda  is  sunk  by  con- 
tact miJK's  ill  tlic  (Julf  of  Smyrna. 

2<l. — Scrv  la  deniantls  a  revlsi<m  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Bulgaria. 

27. — The  Great  Powers  demand  the 
Immediate  algning  of  the  prellminarj 
treaty  of  peace  by  the  Balkan  Allies. 

SO.— -The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties approvea  the  policy  of  the  Barthoa 

Ministry. 

:;o.  The  Canadian  Senate  rejects  the 
Naval  A  ill  bill  for  the  construction  of 
three  bat tb  shins  for  the  Brttlah  oavy  at 
a  cost  of  $35.000.l>00. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and 
the  Balkan  Allies  Is  signed  at  London. 

Count  lioMianones.  Premier  of  Sp.nin, 
and  bis  Cabinet  resign,  but  resume  ofllce 
at  the  request  of  King  Alphonso. 

31. — A  general  election  In  Australia 
reaulta  In  the  defeat  of  the  Labor  party. 

JUNB 

4. — Dr.  Ton  Liikacs,  Premier  of  HOB- 
gary,  and  his  Cabinet  resign. 

u — Count  stephan  TIaaa  fonufl  a  new 
Cabinet  In  Hungary. 

10.  — The  ]{ritish  House  of  ComiBIMUl 
paaaea  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  on  aec- 
ond  reading. 

rf>unf  (le  Roma  nones,  Premier  of 
Spain,  ;ind  Ills  Cabinet  resign. 

11.  — Shevket  I'asha,  Grand  Vizier  of 
Turkey.  Is  assassinated  In  Constantino- 

le :  Prince  Said  Hallm  la  appointed 
rand  Vlsler. 

18. — An  agreement  for  the  restoration 

of  diplomatic  relations  between  France 
and  Venezuela  Is  slgni'd  at  Caracas. 

14.  — Count  Itoiua  nones.  Premier  of 
Spain,  forms  a  new  Cabinet  and  resumea 
office. 

15.  — M.  Pasltch,  Premier  of  Servla, 
and  his  Cabinet  resign. 

10. — The  silver  Jubilee  of  Emperor 
William  II,  of  Germany,  is  celebrated 
throughout  Germany. 

17. — The  British' House  of  Commons 
passes  the  Welsh  Dlaeatabllahment  bill 
on  second  reading. 

King  Peter,  of  Servia,  refnaeo  to  ac- 
cept the  resignation  of  H.  Paaltcli  and 
bis  CablneU 
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19.  — The  British  House  of  Commons 
absoWes  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  Attomej-Gen- 

eral,  and  Dnvid  Lloj-d-George,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  of  charKoa  of  corrup- 
tion growliiK  out  of  purchnsos  of  stock 
In  the  American  Marconi  Company. 

A  severe  battle  between  the  Italians 
«nd  Arabs  occurs  at  Bttaagl.  TrioolL 

90.— Andrew  Ffsher.  Premier  or  Ans- 
tralla,  and        Tablnet  resign. 

SSI. — Joseph  II.  Cook  is  Invited  to 
form  a  Cabinet  In  Australia. 

24. — Servia  sovi  r.s  tllplomatic  relations 
With  BulKarhi. 

26. — The  Bulgarians  attack  the  Serv- 
ian army  on  the  Zletovo  Rlrer  In  Bface- 

donla. 

The  elections  In  the  Netherlands  re- 
Btilt  In  the  defeat  of  the  Government  and 
the  <  h'cilon  of  a  Liberal  Chanjltor. 

-7. — Theotlorus  Ileeiusterk,  Premier 
of  the  Netberluuds,  and  bla  Cabinet  re- 
sign. 

SS^The  LOtschbsrg  tunnel  Is  for- 
mallr  opened. 

2fi, — A  general  ensrn^roraent  lasting 
several  days  be>;lu9  iM-twet  n  the  lUilsjar- 
lans  and  the  Servians  nn«l  Greeks. 

80. — ^The  German  Ueichatag  passes 
the  Army  bUL 

JULY 

4« — After  five  days  of  flRhllnc  the 
Greeks  and  Servians  decisively  defeat 
the  Hulgarians  at  Kiiklsh  and  Kotehana. 

— After  three  days  of  rioting  and 
bloodshed  a  strike  of  miners  on  tbe 
Band  Is  settled  by  General  Botha. 

7. — The  lirltlsh  House  of  Commons 

EiK>cs  the  Home  Ru|e  bill  on  third  read- 
g 

N — The  Brlti.sh  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  Welsh  DlsestabUslunent  bill 
on  third  reading. 

The  Servians  compel  the  Bnlgarians  to 
evacuate  Kotehana  and  Ishtlb. 

©. — ^The  Chinese  House  of  Representa- 
tives rntifies  the  treaty  with  Russia 
regardlnc  Mon^'olla. 

lO. — iCoumanIa  declnres  war  on  and 
Invades  Bulgaria ;  Bulgaria  appeals  to 
Russia  to  arrange  an  annlstlee  with  the 
Servians  and  Greeks. 

14. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  on  third  reading  a  bill  to  abolish 
plural  voting. 

ir».— The  British  House  of  Lonls  re 
lects  the  Irinh  Home  Rule  hill  a  second 
time. 

Dr.  Daneff,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  and 
his  Cabinet  resign. 

10 — Ile\olts  nu'nln'Jt  the  government 
of  Yuan  yiiih-kal  begin  lu  Houlhern 
China. 

Robert  Bridges  Is  appointed  Poet 
Laureate  of  England. 

17«— Three  members  of  the  Argentine 
Cabinet  resign. 

18. — Tsen  Chnnhsunn  Is  proclaimed 
President  by  the  Chinese  revolntli mists. 

10. — The  French  Ch.iitiber  of  Depu- 
ties passes  the  three-rears'  service  bill. 

20.  — M.  Badoslavofl  forms  a  coalition 
Cabinet  In  Bulgaria. 

S2. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
jects the  Welsh  Dlssstabllshment  bill  a 
second  time. 

rnrkish  forces  oceiny  Adrlanople  and 

Klrk-KIlesseh. 


24.— The  British  House  of  Lords  re> 
jects  a  bin  to  abolish  plural  voting. 

2{». — Austria  warns  Servla  and  Creere 
against  too  great  liunilliallon  of  Bulgaria 
In  the  conclusion  of  pence. 

The  French.  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  budgit  Of  $960,000. 

20.— The  Bounanlaa  invading  army 
halts  within  10  miles  of  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria. 

2!> — A  conference  of  ambassadors  at 
LoT-.don  grtties  the  ststus  of  the  now 
state  of  Albania. 

au.— Representatives  of  the  Balkan 
Allies  meet  at  Bucharest  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace. 

The  French  Senate  passes  the  budget. 

A  revolutionary  movement  by  ex-Pres* 
ident  Castro  Is  reported  In  Venesuela. 

AUGUST 

I.  — ^President  Hoerta.  of  Mexico,  de- 
clines to  resign  or  to  permit  foretgn  In- 
terference. 

P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden  la  In- 
vited to  form  an  extra-parUaiDMltUy 
Cabinet  In  the  Netherlands, 

«5.  -  The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  declares  that  John  Lind's  mission 
will  not  be  regarded  favorably  without 
recognition  of  the  HuerU  Government. 

8nn  Tnt-sen.  leader  of  the  Chlneae 
revolutionary  party,  tiles  from  China  oa 
a  ship  liound  for  Japan. 

7  The    French    Senate   pMMS  the 

three- vears'  service  bill. 

H. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
ratifles  a  contract  with  the  Marconi 
Company  for  the  construction  of  an  Im- 
perial chain  of  wireless  stations. 

lO.—The  Balkan  states  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace  at  Bucharest.  Houmania, 

15. — The  British  rarllament  Is  pro- 
rogned. 

18. — Venesuelan  Government  troops 
recapture  ^e  towns  In  the  bands  of 

the  Castro  revolutionists. 

10.— The  Turkish  Council  of  State  de- 
cides to  evacuate  all  territory  west  rf 
the  Marltza  River  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retain  Adrlanople. 

88.— The  Palace  of  Peace  Is  foraoally 
opened  at  the  Hague. 

SEPTEMBER 

4. — Manuel,  former  King  of  Portagal* 
Is  married  at  Sigmarlngen.  Germany,  to 
Princess  Augustine  Victoria,  of  Uoben- 

zollem. 

7. — A  demonstration  ngnln-^t  China  for 
the  murder  of  Japanese  at  Nanking  oc- 
curs at  Toklo. 

H. — The  Chinese  House  of  Representa- 
tives approves  a  reconstruction  of  tta« 
Cabinet. 

II.  — Japan  demands  an  Indemnity  for 

the  murder  of  Japanese  subjects  by  Chi- 
nese in  Niinking,  and  an  ai»ology  for  in- 
sults to  the  J:ipanese  Ibm. 

i'2 — Rodolfo  Reyes,  Mexican  Minister 
of  .lust Ice,  resigns. 

13.— China  agrees  to  the  compensation 
and  apology  demands  by  Japan. 

ir. — An  agreement  with  Bulgaria  re- 
garding the  possession  of  Adrlanople  la 
sunminced  at  Constantinople. 

17. — A  treaty  la  signed  between  Tur- 
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key  and  Bnlgnrla  by  which  Turkey  re- 
tains Adrianople  and  Kirk  Kilibseb. 

lO. — Mexican  revolutionists  dynamite 
a  railroad  train  near  Saltlllo,  killing  50 
soldiers  and  passengers. 

24.  — Five  hundred  delegates  meet  at 
Belfast  and  organise  for  tbe  resistance 
of  rister  to  the  govemment  of  an  Irish 
rarllament. 

Federlco  Gnmboa,  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Relations,  Is  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  hj  the  Catholic  party. 

SO. — Japan  presents  an  ultimatum  to 
China  demanding  the  promised  Indemni- 
ty and  apology  within  three  days. 

27.  — Twentv  thousand  men  of  Ulster 
join  In  a  demonstration  at  Belfast 
against  Irish  home  rule. 

25.  — China  formally  apologizes  to 
Japan  for  the  hostile  demonstrations  at 
Nanking. 

Gen.  Felix  Dlax  Is  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico  by  the  Labor  party. 

OCTOBER 

St^The  Chinese  National  AssemhLr  de- 
cides that  the  Pre«id«itlal  term  sluut  be 
fire  yean  with  not  mors  than  ona  rejec- 
tion. 

O. — Yuan  Shih  knl  Is  elected  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chinese  Republic;  Japan 
and  RnssUt  tonnallj  recognise  the  lie 
public. 

The  Mexican  Cabinet  Is  reorganised 
with  Querido  Moheno  as  Minister  of 

Foreign  AfTnlrs, 

T.~  \A  Yut  ii  I.oni:  Is  elrrted  YlCC-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Chlni-sf  Rennltlic. 

O. — The  stenmsliip  iuftunu)  of  the 
Franlum  Line,  bound  for  Kew  York  from 
Rotterdam,  burns  at  sea  with  a  loss  of 
136  lives;  626  are  reacned  the  following 
dar. 

10. — President  ITuerta.  of  Mexico,  dis- 
solves the  Mexican  Congress  ond  calls 
an  extraordinary  election  for  Oct.  LIO. 

One  hundred  and  ten  members  of  the 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies,  support- 
ers of  a  resolution  of  protest  to  Presi- 
dent Huerta.  are  arrested  bj  order  of  the 

I'rnsldent. 

Yuan  Shlh  k.ll  is  Inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  China. 

13.  — Lord  Alverstone  resigns  ns  LorJ 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

14.  — Hundreds  ol  miners  lose  their 
lives  in  a  coal-mine  explosion  at  Sengcn- 
bydd.  Wales. 

ITr— Twenty-eight  men  are  killed  In 
an  explosion  of  a  Orman  ami7  dirigible 
In  midair  near  Berlin. 

IH — Winston  Churchill  repeats  his  In- 
Tltatiou  to  Germany  to  join  Great  Brit- 
ain In  aniqwndlng  naTal  construction  fc  r 
ona  year. 

Austria  presents  an  ultimatum  to  8er« 

via  demandlug  the  evacuation  of  Alba- 
nian territory  occupied  by  Servian  troops. 

21.  — Sir  Ittiftis  Is;m(  s  is  sworn  In  as 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Great  Britain. 

22.  — David  Lloyd-George  announces 
the  details  of  the  Government's  land 
■cheme. 

28.  — -Premier  Romanones.  of  Spain, 
and  his  Cabinet  resign,  on  the  rejection 
of  a  vote  of  confidence  In   tlie  Tortes. 

20.— A  Presidential  election  la  held  In 
Mexico. 

A  general  election  Is  held  In  Italy,  re- 


sulting In  the  return  of  the  Olollttl  Got- 

eminent. 

27.— C.en.  Fellx  Diaz  seeks  refuge  In 
the  American  consulate  at  Vera  Cms 
and  is  placed  on  board  an  American  wai^ 
shin. 

Eduardo  Dato  forms  a  ConserratlTa 
Cabinet  In  Spain. 

NOVEMBER 

3. — The  Cuban  Congress  Is  opened. 

5.— Yuan  Shlh  kal,  President  of  China- 
Issues  a  proclamation  expelling  over  300 
members  of  the  Kuo-Ming-targ  party 
from  the  National  Assembly. 

Otto,  King  of  Bovaria,  is  deposed  and 
his  cousin  Is  proclnlmed  os  I-iiilwi>:  III. 

7, — An  earthquake  at  Abancay,  Peru, 
kills  niorc  than  'JOG  persons. 

0* — President  Uuerta,  of  Mexico^  de^ 
Clares  the  recent  elections  void  and  an- 
nounces that  be  will  retain  bis  office. 

10.  — Premier  Asqulth  declares  that 
Great  Britain  cordially  supports  th<» 
United  States  in  her  dcuilngs  with  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Chino-French  Bank  signs  a  con- 
tract for  a  $30,000,000  loan  to  China. 

Mendel  Belliss  Is  acquitted  at  Kleff, 
Russia,  of  the  charge  of  ritual  murder. 

11.  — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
rejects  a  woman-.sufTrage  amendment  to 
the  Electoral  Reform  bill. 

The  Nobel  Prire  for  Physics  is  award- 
ed to  Prof.  Heike  Ounes,  of  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Leyden  ;  for  Chemistry  to  Pro* 
fessor  Werner,  of  Zurich. 

12 — John  LInd  falls  to  Induce  Presi- 
dent Uuerta,  of  Mexico,  to  dissolve  Con- 
gress and  tearea  Mexico  City  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

Bulgaria  demands  that  Greece  accord 
full  rlgbta  to  Bulgarians  In  Macedonia 
and  release  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Yuan  Shlb>kal  announces  n  propo^'cd 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chi- 
nese Parliament. 

The  International  Conference  on  Safe- 
ty at  Sea  opens  at  London. 

13.  — ^Tbe  Chinese  Parliament  is  sus- 
pended by  TOte  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers. 

A  treatv  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
is  concluded  at  Athens, 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  Is 
awarded  to  Bablndranath  Tajore,  a  Hin- 
du poet 

14.  — RepresentatlTes  of  sereral  Bnro- 

pean  Powers  urge  President  Uuerta  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Cunard  liner  Pannonia  rescues  103 
passengers  and  crew  from  the  burning 
steamship  Balme*. 

IB. — The  Mexican  Congress  assem- 
bles :  President  Huerta  reiterates  bla 
determination  to  continue  In  olBce. 

Mexican  revolutionists  under  Gen. 
Pancho  Villa  capture  Juarez. 

10. — President  Uuerta  dismisses  Man- 
uel Garza  Aldape.  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, who  had  urged  concessions  to  the 
United  States. 

17. — Mexican  revolutionists  capture 
the  town  of  Victoria. 

15.  — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  Electoral  Reform  bill  with 
provision  for  proportional  representation. 
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20.— President  Ilaerta  preA^nU  his 
message  to  the  Mexfean  Conjjn'gR. 

23 — Tho  rjrnnan  and  Anstrlnn  Mln- 
Isters  lu  Mt'Xico  C'Uy  tako  lUfasurcs  to 
OrxnniEC  the  di'ffnsc  of  their  Ireatlous. 

The  Italian  cruiser  San  Giorgio  goes 
•shore  In  the  Stralti  of  MetaiiM. 

24.— Mexican  Government  forces  be- 

fin  an  attiirk  to  recapture  Juarez  from 
he  revolutionists. 

2B. — The  Mexican  Federal  army  at- 
tackiug  Juarez  la  conipU'tcly  routed. 

27. — Mexican  levolutioniats  capture 
the  town  of  Masatlan. 

The  new  Italian  Parliament  is  opened. 
aOto^ — Chlhoahoa  la  evacuated  by  Mex- 
ican Government  troopa. 


dkci:mber 

t. — ^The  French  Chamber  of  Depatlaa 
apnroTes  a  loan  of  $260,000,000. 

iff. — Seven  Moxlmn  Federal  generala 
offer  to  suiriMulcr  to  Franclfco  Villa  ; 
Go\ •riuiH'nt  tr(n>ps  eva<*uatf  ('itinyuiMs. 

i'remier  Bartbuu,  of  France,  abd  Uis 
Cabinet  resign  after  defeat  In  the  Cham- 
ber m  the  qneation  of  exempting  the 
nevr  rente*  from  taxation. 

4. — A<lolfi>  di>  la  Lania,  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  I'Miiaiice.  leuvrs  for  France  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  the  Hui*rta  (Jovcrniuout. 

The  Heb'hstae  passes  a  vote  of  oeu- 
Bure  on  the  imperial  Chancellor  for  bis 
attitude  towards  German  offlcera  reapon- 
•Ible  for  brutal  treatment  of  Alsatian 
peasants. 

B. — Mfxican  ri'volutlonlsts  capture  Co- 
llma. 

The  Cuban  Senate  passes  an  Amnesty 
bill. 

Kaiser  Wllhelm  ordera  the  transfer  of 
the  regiment  responalble  for  outrages 
tn  Alsace. 

6. — King  George  V  Issues  a  proclama- 


tion prohibiting  the  Importation  of 
and  ammunition  Into  ulster. 

K — Gen.  Franctaco  Villa  occupies  Chl- 

huahua,  Mexico. 

Gaston  i)oumerj?ue.  Premier  of  Fraacik 
completes  a  Cabinet. 

O. — The  Mexican  Coneress  declares 
the  October  elections  void  and  confirms 
Iluerta  as  Provisional  President  uatil 
July.  1914. 

10.  — Mexican  revolutionlsta  under 
General  Caatro  begin  an  attack  on  Tarn* 
pIco. 

Prince  Said  Rallm,  Grand  Vlaler  of 

Turkey,  resigns. 

Chang-hsun.  commander  of  the  Oov* 

ernment  troops  at  Nanking.  China,  pro- 
claims the  Indoiuii.lciKv  of  KlangSu- 
Provlnco. 

Two  Nobel  peace  prizes  are  awarded: 
to  Ellbu  Root,  of  the  UnittHl  Statea,  and 
Henri  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium. 

11.  — The  Budget  Committee  of  the 
German  Uelchstair  refuses  to  reconsider 
the  declalou  of  the  Government  not  to 
participate  in  the  Panama-Pactfle  ezpo- 
slticn. 

The  Doumerrae  Ministry  announces  ita 
policy  to  the  Froich  Chamber  of  Depa- 
ties  and  recelrea  a  vote  of  contldenee. 

12.  — The  flRhtlng  at  Tnmplco.  Mcxlm, 
Is  suspended  on  th"?  threat  of  the  Anii'rl- 
can  naval  commander.  Ht'ar- A<lini'-'»l 
Fletcher,  to  open  fire  on  the  combatants. 

Russia  proposes  to  the  Powem  h« 
Withdrawal  of  all  foreLan  tiooim  from 
the  ProTlnee  of  Cb1-ll.  Cnfna. 

The  "Monr  I.lsa"  of  Leonardo  da  V'ln- 
cl,  stolen  from  the  Louvre  In  AuRust, 
1011.  Is  discovered  In  Florence. 

13.  — The  Mexican  revolutiunlata  are 
repulaed  from  Tampioo  with  eonaldermbto 
loaa* 

IS^The  Britlah  Bojral  Commlsalon 
Delay  In  the  Law  Coorta  makes  Its  re- 
port. 


Allen.  Charles,  Boston,  Jan.  13,  aged 
86 :  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt 

of  Massachusetts. 

Al.LKN.  Oscar  Dana,  Ashford.  Wn^h., 
March  5,  a^'d  71  ;  chemist  and  metal- 
lurgist. 

AhTUAS,  Henjamin,  New  York,  Oct.  7, 
aged  78;  merchant. 

Amort.  Charles  Walter,  Boaton,  Nov. 
5,  aped  71  :  manufacturer. 

Amen.  Harlan  Pat:<\  Fxpfcr.  N.  H.. 
Nov.  0,  ajrcd  GO  ;  principal  of  I'hilllps  Ex- 
eter Acad«'niy. 

Anunusk.n.  Hrvnild.  Dceorah,  la., 
March  23,  a^od  t5i) :  pnbllshor. 

Ancona,  Sydenham  W.,  Ueadlng,  Pa., 
June  20.  aged  89  :  Kepresentatlve  tn  Con- 
gress from  IVnnsvlvanla,  1881-67. 

AriiTnuuf,  William  Foster,  Vevoy, 
Swit/criand,  Feb.  19,  aged  84;  autbor 

and  music  critic. 

Au.NcLi),  Marshall,  Benton.  Mo.,  June 
12,  aged  67 ;  Ueoreaentatlve  In  Congress 
from  Hisaonrl.  1801-95. 

BAnrocK.  Charles,  Ithaca.  Aug.  26, 
aged  84  ;  profcsnor  emeritus  of  architec- 
ture In  ("'(jrn4-ll  University. 

Baco.n,  John  Mosby,  Portland,  Ore., 
March  10.  aged  B8;  Brigadier-General, 
C  S.  A.,  retired. 


BAKsa,  James  Heaton.  Mankatq,  Mleh^ 
May  26.  aged  84;  Brlgadler^eneml* 

U.  S.  A. 

Raldwik.  I'MwIn  Candee.  New  Tort* 
Oct.  3,  aged  48  ;  bacteriologist. 

Barstow.  John  Lester.  Shelbume,  Vt., 
June  28,  aged  81 ;  governor  of  Vermont* 
1882«84. 

Batles,  James  Copper.  New  York, 
May  7,  ajjod  68  ;  engineer  and  Journalist. 

Henjami.v,  Way  laud  IJverett.  New- 
York,  Sent.  10,  aged  59;  lawyer  and 
author  oi  legal  works. 

Bgrbt,  Jamea  Henderson,  Benton viUe. 
Ark.,  Jan.  80,  aged  71  :  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  1 885  1907. 

IJiLi.iNos,  John  Shaw.  New  York, 
March  10.  age<l  7.3  :  former  director  OX 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Btnnbt.  John,  Hlddletown.  Conn., 
June  r_*.  age<l  69  ;  professor  of  Old  Te?.t4- 
meut  llttrature  in  the  Berkeley  Dlvlultjr 
School. 

Black.  Francis  Swett,  Troy.  N.  Y., 
Blarch  z2,  aged  60;  Ooremor  of  New 

Y(»rk.  1890  98. 

Blake,  LI  I  He  Devereuf,  New  York, 
Dec.  30.  aged  81  ;  suffrage  leader. 

BLUMn24B£ao,  Marc  A.,   New  York, 
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March  27^  aged  62  ;  editor  of  the  Uutiral 
Courier. 

BouciCAULT,  Aubrey,  New  York,  July 
Ifi.  aped  AA  ;  actor. 

Bowman.  Edward  Morris,  New  York. 
AuE.  i!8i  aged  fiS ;  orKarHst. 

Brady,  Anthony  Nicholas,  London, 
July  22^  aged  III :  flnancior. 

Brious,  Charles  Augustus,  New  York. 
June  8,  aged  12 :  profoKsor  of  Biblical 
Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Bkiugs,  Frank  Obadiah,  Trenton,  N. 
J..  May  8,  aged  fil :  U.  8  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  1007-13. 

Bristow.  Algernon  Thomas.  Brooklyn, 
March       agmi  ii2  ;  nhyslclan, 

Bk«>kaw,  Isaac  \ail,  Klberon,  N.  J., 
Sent.  28,  aged  11;  merchant. 

Br«»wx,  A<ldison.  New  York.  April  9, 
aged  8iLi  U.  S,  district  Jtidge.  18Kl-ni. 

Brown.  Oeorge.  Indianapolis.  June  20, 
aged  IS :  Ilear-Admirai.  V.  S.  N.,  retired. 

BnowN,  Henry  Billings,  Bronxviile. 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  4^  aged  IX:  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  ISOn  lOOO. 

Brown.  John  Oeorge,  New  York,  Feb. 
8i  aged  81  :  painter. 

BRt»w.N,  Vernon  IL^  New  York,  Aug.  JL 
aged  8i  :  American  agent  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Co. 

Brown.  William  Garrott,  New  Canaan. 
Conn.,  Oct.  10.  aged  ;  autlior  of  his- 
torical works. 

Browne  Francis  Fisher.  Chicago, 
May  LL  aged  lifi:  editor  of  the  Dial. 

Bi'RT.  Horace  (Jreeley.  Chicago,  May 
10.  aged  fii ;  engineer,  former  president 
of  the  Union  raclllc  Railroad. 

Buscn,  Adolphus,  Langenschwalbach. 
Germany,  Oct.  HL  aged  II ;  brewer. 

Casbv.  Silas,  Warm  Springs,  Va..  Aug. 
14.  aged  II ;  Renr-Admiral,  U.  S.  N., 
retired. 

Caswell,  Thomas  Thompson,  Weeka- 
paug.  It.  ii,  July  aged  Rear-Ad- 
mirai.  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

CUAMBBRU^IN,  Leander  Trowbridge, 
Pasadena.  Cal..  May  0,  aged  li;  clergy- 
man and  author. 

Chapin,  Robert  Colt,  Whltefleid,  N. 
n..  Sept.  12,  aged  Sii :  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  Beloit  College. 

Chapman,  Henry  Leland.  Brunswick. 
Me.,  Feb.  iL  aged  GI :  prf>fossor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Bowdolu  College. 

Clark,  John  Howe.  Amherst,  N.  IL. 
Nov.  2il  aged  III;  medical  director,  U.  S. 
N.,  180.3  00. 

Clarke,  John  Eastman,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  Nov.  22.  aged  liii ;  professor  of 
education  in  ftoston  University. 

Clarke,  William  Horatio,  Readiug, 
Mass.,  Dec.  \h  aged  T.'i ;  organist. 

CoATES,  ETTwin  Morton,  Washington, 
Sept.  liL  aged  II;  Brlgadler-(;»'ueral, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

Cochrane.  Henry 
April  2i  aged  IH; 
U.  S.  Slarine  Corps. 

CoES,  Mary.  Brookllne.  Mass..  Aug. 
18.  aged  52  :  Dean  of  RadcllfTe  College. 

Collier.  Trice,  Island  of  Funen.  iH'U- 
mark,  Nov.  3.  aged  lili;  author. 

CoMPTON.  Alfred  George,  New  York, 
Dec.        aged  IS:  educator. 

CooLEY,  Alford  Warrlner,  Silver  CHy. 
N.  M.,  July  10.  agiMl  4iL;  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico. 


Clav.  I'hiladelphia. 
Brlgadler-tiouerul, 
ret  I  red. 


Craoie,  David  Johnston,  Washington, 
Dec,  li.  aged  13 ;  Brigadier-General.  U. 
S.  A.,  retired. 

CiUMP,  Charles  Henry.  Philadelphia, 
June  G.  aged  lia ;  shipbuilder. 

Crawford,  Samuel  Johnson,  Topeka, 
Kan..  Oct.  2L  aged  78 :  Governor  or 
Kansas.  1805-60. 

Cuoi'KER.  fJeorge  Glover.  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  May  2G.  aged  fiO  ;  lawyer  and  au- 
thor. 

Cross.  Joseph  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
20.  aged  CO :  U.  S.  district  Judge. 

Ci  KTiN.  Roland  Gideon.  Philadelphia, 
March  14^  aged  14;  physician  and  au- 
thor. 

Ct'RTia.  John  Green,  New  York.  Sept. 

20.  aged  fill :  physician,  emeritus  '.iro- 
fessor  of  physiology  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Dai.vgerfield,  Foxhall  Alexander, 
Hexiugton,  Ky.,  Jan.  5.  aged  13  ;  horse 
breeder. 

Daniels.  Fre<l  Harris,  Worcester, 
Mass..  Aug.  31,  aged  ilQ;  engineer  and 
manufacturer. 

Davis.  Jefferson,  Little  Rock.  Ark., 
Jan.  3,  aged  rkD  :  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 1007-13. 

1»kHaven,  John  Jefferson.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Jan.  2t[i  aged  lil :  Judge  of  the 
U.   S.  district  court  in  California. 

Demi  NO,  Clarenee.  New  Haven,  May 
8.  aged  01:  Journalist. 

Didier,  Eugene  I/cmolne.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Sept.  S.  aged  li  :  author. 

DoANE,  Wllllnm  Croswell.  New  York. 
May  liL  aged  &!  ;  Protestant  Episcopal 
BlKhop  of  Albany. 

Dorr,  Julia  Caroline  Ripley,  Rutland. 
Vt.,  Jan.  IS^  aged  81:  novelist  and  poet. 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
April  aged  lli  ;  N.  Y.  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

DuiiRiNO,  Louis  Adolphus,  Phliad^l- 
phla.  May  8.  aged  68 ;  professor  emeri- 
tus of  dermatology  In  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dlban.  Facundo  Mutis,  Panama,  June 

21.  aged  til ;  Jurist,  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Suprenie  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Dye.  John  T.,  Indianapolis,  April  24^ 
aged  II :  lawyer. 

Eastman.  John  Robie.  Franklin.  N. 
H..  Sept.  2G.  aged  77  :  astronomer.  Rear- 
Admiral.  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

Eaton.  Homer,  Madison.  N.  J.,  Feb.  2, 
aged  IK:  treasurer  of  the  Hoanl  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Eaton,  Joseph  Giles,  Norwell,  Mass., 
March  S.  oged  «0_;  Rear- Admiral,  U.  8. 
N.,  retired. 

Farley,  James,  Plattsburgh.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  LL  aged  30  :  strikebreaker. 

Field.  Stephen  Dudley,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  May   IS.  aged  liS :  Inventor. 

FiNLEY,  William  Wilson,  Washington, 
Nov.  25i  aged  fill;  president  of  the 
Southern  Railway. 

Finn.  James.  (Jiverny,  France,  Aug. 
28.  aged  45  :  artist. 

Finch,  William  Rufus.  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  Aug.  tL  »g''d  Oii;  editor,  U.  S. 
Miuister  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 
181J7-1005. 

Flagler,  Henry  Morrison,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  May  20*  aged  Sii ;  capital- 
ist. 
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PooTT,  LnciuB  Harwood,  San  Francis- 
co. June  ±,  aced  81;  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Korea,  1882  83. 

Forbes,  Henry  Prentlsa,  Canton,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  2,  aged  OA.:  theoloelan.  denn  of 
the  Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence 
University. 

FoKBB.s,  Robert,  Dnlutb,  Oct.  25.  aged 
7Q:  clergyman.  M.  E.  Church. 

FoRCUHEiMER,  Frederick,  Cincinnati, 
May  31,  aged  QQ. :  physician,  professor  of 
Internal  medicine  fn  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  author. 

FoiiD,  Patrick,  New  York,  Sept.  23, 
aged  15 ;  editor  of  the  Irish  World. 

Fre.nch,  Anne  Warner,  Marnhull,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  L  aged  ili ;  novelist. 

Fbitz,  John.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb.  13^ 
aged  01 ;  Ironmaster. 

Gaillard.  David  Du  Bose,  Baltimore, 
Dec.  B,  aged  54 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U 
S.  A.,  In  charge  of  the  Culel)ra  Cut  sec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  construction. 

Gardiner,  John  Ilnys,   Boston,  May 

14,  aged  611:  author,  former  professor  of 
English  in  Harvard  University. 

Oaynob.  William  Jay,  at  sea,  Sept.  10, 
aged  02  ;  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Gilbert,  Charles  Bonajah.  New  York, 
Aug.  27i  aged  5&;  educator  and  au- 
thor. 

Gillespie,  George  Lewis,  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  21.  aged  11 ;  Major-Genera L 
U.  8.  A.,  retired: 

Goodwin,  Forrest,  Portland,  M©.,  May 
28.  aged  Ail ;  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Maine,  1913. 

Green.  John,  St.  I/onIs,  Dec.  8^  aged 
ZS;  physician  and  ophthalmologist 

Greene.  Daniel  Crosby,  Tokio,  Sept. 

15,  aged  10;  mIsslon.Try. 

GuuBB,  Edward  Burd.  Newark,  N.  J., 
July  L  aged  11 ;  Civil  War  veteran,  min- 
ister to  Spain,  1890. 

GUNTHEB,  Richard  W.,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
April  &;  U.  S.  consul  general  at  Cape 
Town. 

Hall,  Frederick  Byron,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Jan.  Ki^  aged  fill;  chief  Justice  of 
the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors. 

Hallett.  Moses,  Denver,  April  25, 
aged  IM;  U.  S.  district  Judge,  District  of 
Colorado,  1877-lOOG. 

IIallock,  Joseph  Newton,  Brooklyn, 
March  24^  aged  i&;  author  and  editor. 

Uali.ock,  Wllllum.  Providence,  R. 
May  20,  aged  £ui :  professor  of  physics  In 
Columbia  University. 

Havemeyer,  William  Frederick,  New 
York,  Sept.  7,  aged  S3 ;  banker  and  su- 
gar manufacturer. 

Haydn,  Hiram  Collins,  Cleveland.  Jnlv 
31.  aged  fil ;  former  president  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 

Hearn.  George  Arnold,  New  York, 
Dec.  1^  aged  Z&;  merchant  and  art  col- 
lector. 

John  Brooks,  Washlng- 
anQi\  £1j;  U.  S.  Senator 
18G2  69. 

Rtissell,  Pittsburgh,  Nov. 
dean  of  the  School  of  Ap- 
in  the  Carnegie  Institute. 


Henderson-, 
ton.  April  12, 
from  Missouri, 
Hewlett,  C. 
11.  aged  41 1 
plied  Deslcn 


Hill.  Frederick  Stanhone.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Sept.,  aged  &A  ;  autnor. 

Hiss.  Philip  Hanson,  New  York,  Feb. 
2L  aged  4A  ;  professor  of  bacteriology  In 
Columbia  University. 


Hitchcock,  George,  Island  of  Marken, 
Holland,  Aug   2,  aged  fi3 :  artist. 

HoGAN,  John  Joseph,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Feb.  21^  aged  81;  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  tie  Diocese  of  Western  Mis- 
souri. 

UoLDBN,  Liberty  Emery,  Bratenahl, 
O.,  Aug.  26,,  aged  8Q ;  newspaper  pub< 
Usher  and  capitalist. 

Holland,  Edmund  Milton,  Cleveland, 
Nov.  24.  aged  !i5 ;  actor. 

HowLAND.  Henry  Ellas,  New  York, 
Nov.  6,  aged  IS ;  lawyer. 

Hubbard.  Henry  Wright,  New  York, 
May  2JL  aged  fil)  •  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Society. 

Ht;nBARn,  Lucius  Frederick,  MInneapo> 
lis,  Feb.  5,  aged  II ;  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, 1882-87- 

Hdttio,  Charles  Henry,  Lake  Honne- 
daga,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  aged  ^  ;  banker. 

Jackson,  Joseph  Cooke.  New  York, 
May  22,  aged  mi  lawyer,  CI\il  War 
veteran.  Brlgadler-Gcnoral,  U.  8.  V. 

Janvier,  Thomas  Alllboue,  New  York, 
June  18,^  aged  61;  author. 

Jayne.  Horace,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  July 
Oj,  aged  51 ;  biologist, 

Jennings,  Martin  Luther,  PlttsbTirgh, 
Sept  3,  aged  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Recorder. 

Johnson,  HerrIck,  Philadelphia.  Not. 

20,  aged  SI ;  theologian  and  author. 

Johnson,  Mortimer  L.,  Portsmouth,  N. 
IL,  Feb.  li^  aged  HI ;  Rear- Admiral,  U. 
S.  N.,  retired. 

Johnston.  Joseph  Forney,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Aug.  8i  aged  111;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  since  1907. 

Jones,  Edward  Franc,  BIngharotoa.  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  14,  aged  ;  manufacturer, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  N. 

Keenb,  James  Robert,  New  York  Jan. 
3,  Pjced  II ;  tinnncler. 

Keener,  William  Albert  New  York. 
April  22^  aged  51 ;  Jurist 

Kbnnt,  William  John,  Baltimore.  Oct. 
23,  aged  fiQ ;  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
EEe  Diocese  of  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

Knight,  Ora  Willis,  Portland,  Me., 
Nov.  11,  aged  39j  chemist. 

KoENiG,  George  Augustus,  Houghton. 
Mich.,  Jan.  IIL  aged  GS ;  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mines. 

KoNio,  George.  Baltimore,  May  ^ 
aged  51;  Representative  In  Cor.^ress 
from  Maryland.  1911-13. 

La  Lanne,  Frank  Dale,  Phlladelphl.t. 
Feb.  1,  aged  6ij  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade. 

Le  Bri:n.  Michael  M.,  New  York,  Sept 


21,  aged  ofij  archltect- 

Ladd.  Herbert  Warren,  Providence.  R 
L.  Nov.  29,  aged  lii ;  former  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Labned,  Joseph  Nelson,  Buffalo.  Ancr. 
16.  aged  II;  librarian. 

La&babeb,  William  Henry,  Plalnfleld, 
N.  J.,  May  IS.  aged  &3 ;  editor  and  au- 
thor. 

Lattimorb,  Samnel  Allan,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  aged  £5;  professor  emeri- 
tus of  chemistry  In  the  Universiiy  of 
Rochester. 

Lee,  Edward  Merwin,  New  York,  Jan. 
L  aged  II ;  former  Governor  of  Wy- 
oming Territory. 

Lee,  Francis  Boston,  Oct  7.  aeed 
II;  banker. 
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Ln.  Geonre  Washlniirton  Cntitis,  Ra- 
Teusworth,  V^i.,  Feb.  18^  aged  Con- 
federate general,  presltlent  emeritus  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Little,  Joseph  James,  New  York,  Feb. 
11.  aged  li  ;  Representative  in  Congress 
fr*vm  New  York.  1891-03. 

LoMAx.  Lunsford  Lindsay,  Washin;;- 
ton.  May  2&  aged  II ;  major-general  in 
the  Confederate  army. 

Lo.NGFELLow,  William  Pitt  Preble, 
Gloucester.  Mass.,  Aug.  3^  aged  I^;  ar« 
chltect  and  autbor. 

Lowe,  Thnddeus,  S.  C,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
Jan.  16.  aged  80;  inventor. 

Lyman,  Joseph,  Walllngford«  Conn., 
March  5^  aged  Q5a  artist. 

MacAlister,  James,  at  sea.  Dee.  11, 
aged  13 ;  former  president  of  the  Drexel 
Institute.  Philadelphia. 

McHuBNEY.  Charles,  Brooklinc,  Mass., 
Nov.  7i  aged  fifi ;  surgeon. 

McCrea,  James,  Philadelphia,  March 
28,  aged  tl5 ;  former  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

McC'UB,  Thomas  J.,  Denver,  Ang.  fi ; 
representative  of  Colorado  on  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

McDiiWELU  Alexander.  Sharon.  Pa., 
Sept.  3IL  aged  fifi ;  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Pennsvlvania.  1803-05 ; 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
18U.V1003. 

McKknnet,  James  Hall,  Washington, 
Oct.  KL  aped  111;  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  since  1880, 

McMiiBTniB,  William,  New  York,  May 
24.  aged  02. ;  chemist.  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1873-79. 

Major,  Charles,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind.,  Feb. 
13,  aged  OH;  novelist. 
"alABBLB,   John  llobart,  Washington, 
Nov.  21^  aged  Ifi;  member  of  the  inter- 
state  ITommerce  Commission. 

Martin,  John,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Sept.  3, 
aged  IQ;  U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas, 
180305. 

Martin,  Lewis  J.,  Washington,  May  5, 
aged  GH ;  Representative  in  Congress 
from  New  Jersey. 

Maynard,  Washburn.  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  Oct.  24^  aged  S& :  Rear-Admiral, 
U.  8.  N.,  retfred. 

Miller,  Cinctnnatun  Heine  ("Joa- 
quin"), Oakland,  Cal.,  Feb.  17^  aged  71 ; 
poet. 

Miller,  Roswell,  New  York,  Jan.  3, 
aged  flfi  ;  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road. 

Miller,  Zachnriah  Taylor,  Pittsburgh, 
Nov.  14^  aged  li<] ;  homeopath. 

MoALB,  Edward.  San  Francisco,  Sept. 
27,  aged  Ui;  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A., 
retired. 

MoKFETT.  James  Andrew,  Palm  Beach, 
Pla.,  Feb.  25^  aged  02 ;  vice-president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersev. 

MooKB,  John  W^hlte,  Brooklyn,  March 
80.  aged  81 ;  Rear- Admiral,  U.  8.  N.,  re- 
tired. 

MoRQAN,  John  Plerpont,,  Rome,  March 
31,  aged  lii ;  flnnucler. 

aIohkis,  Edward,  Chicago,  Nov.  3^ 
aged  II ;  manufacturer. 

Morrow,  Prince  Albert,  New  York, 
March  17^  aged  Sfi ;  physician. 

MouNTCASTLB,  Robert  F<lward  Lee, 
Knoxvlile,  Teuu.,  Aug.  8^  aged  lii;  law- 


yer, representative  of  Tennessee  on  Dein* 

ocratlc  National  Committee. 

MuiiLEUAN,  Maurice  Louis,  Bronx- 
Tllle,  N.  Y.,  June  12^  aged  QQ;  economist 
and  author. 

Murphy,  Michael  C,  Philadelphia, 
June  4,  aged  5il ;  athletic  coacli. 

Murray,  Robert.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan. 
L  aged  QH;  Brlgadier-OeneraC  U.  &.  A«, 
retired. 

Nash,  Paul  Cleveland  Bennett,  Lon- 
don, Jan.  7.  aged  ^iii ;  U.  S.  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Buuapest. 

Newcomer,  Alfonso  Gerald,  Palo  Alto. 
Cal.,  Sept.  15*  aged  4B.:  professor  of 
English  in  Leiand  Stanford  University. 

Northen,  William  Jonathan,  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  March  25^  aged  II ;  Governor  of 
Georgia.  1800  lii. 

Nebeker,  Enos  11^  Jan.  6,  aged  Ifl; 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  1891-93. 

NiLES,  Kossuth.  New  York.  Dec.  6, 
aged  tl4;  Rear-Admiral.  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 

Norwood,  Thomas  Manson,  Savannah, 
June  19i  aged  S3;  U.  8.  Senator  from 
Georgia;  1871-77. 

Oder,  Frederick  Albion,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  May  3it  aged  25;  ornithologist, 
explorer  and  author. 

Oqden,  Robert  Curtis,  Kennebunkport- 
Me.,  Aug.  6.  aged  II ;  merchant  and 
philanthropist. 

Olmsted,  Marlin  Edgar,  New  York, 
July  12;  Represi-ntatlve  in  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  1807-1011. 

Palmer,  Henry  Wilbur,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  Feb.  ir>,  aged  73  :  Representative  In 
Congress  TFom  Pennsylvania,  1001-07, 
1909-11. 

Palmer,  Thomas  W^Itherell,  Detroit, 
June  Ij  aged  82 ;  D.  S.  Senator  from 
Michigan.  1883-89,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Spain,  1889-00. 

Parsons,  Eben  Burt,  Wllliamstown. 
Mass.,  Jan.  23^  aged  Ifl ;  registrar  oi 
Williams  ColTepe. 

Patton,  William  Lee,  New  Orleans, 
Nov.  2^  aged  iiil ;  merchant. 

Pepper.  George  Dana  Boardman,  Wa- 
tervilie.  Me..  Jan.  30^  aged  19 ;  presi- 
dent  of   Colby    UnTverslty,  1882-80. 

Perry,  Alexander  James,  Washington, 
March  20^  aged  &± ;  Brigadier-General, 
U.  8.  A.,  retired. 

Phettkplacb,  Thurston  M.,  Portland, 
Me.,  Sept.  L  aged  'dQ ;  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

Platt,  James  Perry,  Meriden,  Conn., 
Jan.  26^  aged  Q^  ;  Judge  of  the  U.  a 
District  Court  in  Connecticut. 

Post,  George  Browne,  Bernardsviile, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  '2Bj  aged  li;  architect. 

Potts,  RoUert,  Washington,  June  24^ 
aged  78j  Rear-Admiral,  u.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired. 

Powers,  Horace  Henry,  MorrlsvlIIe, 
Vt.,  Dec.  8^  aged  IB  ;  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Vermont,  1801-1901. 

Pratt.  Lewellyn,  Norwich,  Conn.,  June 
14.  aged  8i> ;  president  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy. 

Prentiss,  Robert  Wadsworth,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,   April  5,  aged  fi5 ; 

rirofessor  of  mathematics  ana  astronomy 
n  Rutgers  College. 
Raymond,  Charles  Walker.  Phlladel- 

thia.  May  a.  au'od  11 ;  Brigadier-Generai, 
f.  8.  A.,  retired. 
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Richardson,  Charles  Francis  Lisbon, 
N.  H..  Oct.  fiL  aged  ;  professor  emerl- 
tU8~of  Hugllsh  In   Dartmouth  College. 

UoitKKTS.  Slunne!  Jiidsou,  Lexlnpton, 
Ky.,  March  23^  aged  05 ;  editor  and  poli- 
tician. 

RocKWOOD,  Charles  Greene,  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  July  2,  aged  11 ;  professor  emeri- 
tus of  mathematics  In  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

RoDDENBERO,  Seabom  Anderson.  Thom- 
asvllle,  (Ja.,  Sept.  23,  aged  iSj  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  from  Georgia, 
since  1910.  .     .  . 

,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
lawyer. 
Tufnell, 
bishop 


Rose,  Uriah  M. 
Au^.  12,  aKi'd  79 


Now  York, 

of  the  New 
Synod  of  the  Re- 


1  J.  agiM 
Sabine,  William 
Aug.  11.  aged  T4a  . 
York  and  rblladelphla 
formed  Kplscopal  Church.       .  ^  „  _ 

Saint-GaudenSj  Louis,  Cornish,  N.  Ma 
March  8,  aged  lii);  sculptor. 

Sankord,  Stephen,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  13i  aged  MI;  manufacturer,  former 
Representative  In  Congress  from  New 
York. 

Sawtellb,  Charles  Greene,  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  1.  aged  IS;  Brigadier-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired.  ^ 

ScHUVLEB.  Aaron.  Sallna,  Kan.,  Feb. 
1,  aged  a5i:  professor  of  mathematics 
and  philosophy  In  Kansas  Wesleyan  Unl- 
Terslty. 

Sewell,  Jotham  Bradbury,  Brookllne, 
Mass..  June  li  aged  88j  educator,  au- 
thor, arid  clergyman. 

Simmons.  Franklin,  Rome,  Italy,  Dec. 
8,  aged  14  :  sculptor. 

Smith.  Beniauiln  Ell,  New  Rochelle. 
N.  Y..  Feb.  2L  aged  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  Century  Dictionary. 

Smith,  Sylvester  Clark,  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  Jan.  aged  115  :  Representative  In 
Congress  from  California.  190.'>-1.1. 

Snow,  Edward  Taylor,  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  2fi.;  aged  13:  artist. 

Snvder.  Simon.  Reading,  Pa.,  April  13^ 
aged  15 ;  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired. 

Spear,  William  Thomas.  Columbus,  0„ 
Dec.  Si  aged  12 ;  chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio,  1892-98. 

Spieker,  George  Frederick.  Phlladel- 

?hla,  Sept.  L  aged  M :  theologian,  pro- 
essor  of  church  history  In  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Spiiilnnry.  Philadelphia. 

Stauffer,  David  McNeely  Knox,  Yonk- 
ers.  Feb.  5^  aged  GI :  engineer. 

Stiness,  John  Henry,  Providence,  R. 
Sept.  0,  aged  J2.1  Jurist,  chief  Jus- 
tice or  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 1900-04. 

Stokes.   Anson  Phelps, 
June  28,  aged  Hi:  banker. 
Sullivan.   Timothy  D., 

Aug.  31,  aged  

gress^from  New 


New  York, 

New  York, 
60;  Itepresentatlve  In  Con- 
York,  1903-07  and  1913. 


Swift,  Lewis,  Blngbamton,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  5,  aged  astronomer. 

Taylor,  William  Watts,  ClDclnnatl, 
Nov.  12i  aged  01 ;  manufacturer. 

TuwAiTES,  Reuben  Gold,  Madison, 
Wis.,  Oct.  21L  aged  fiO;  historian. 

TiTtJS,  Bennett  Eaton,  Danvera.  Mass., 
Nov.  29.  aged  5^  editor  of  Methodist 
publlcirtTons. 

Uhler,  Philip  Reese,  Baltimore.  Oct. 
21.  aged  78j  librarian  of  the  Peabody 
Library,  Baltimore. 

Underwood,  John  Cox,  New  York,  Oct. 
26.  aged  13 ;  engineer,  Confederate  vet- 
eran. 

Wait,  Lnclen  Augustus,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  aged  fil ;  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  mathematics  in  Cor- 
nell University. 

Wakeman,  Thaddeus  Burr,  Cos  Cob, 
Conn.,  April  2^  aged  IS;  author. 

Ward,  A.  Slontgomery,  Chicago,  Dec. 
7j  aged  W.;  merchant. 

"W'ard,  Lester  Frank,  Washington, 
April  18t  aged  U  ;  geologist  and  sociolo- 
gist. 

Warwick,  Charles  Franklin,  Phlladel- 
phla,  April  4^  aged  Ql ;  mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 1895-99. 

\Vedemeyer,  William  Walter,  drowned 
at  sea,  Jan.  2^  ageil  32  ;  Representative 
In  Congress  from  Michigan,  1911-13. 

WEEM8,  Capel  Lyon,  St.  Clalrsvllle,  C, 
Jan.  5,  aged  52 ;  Representative  In  Con- 
gress^rom  Ohio.  1903  OiL 

White,  Frank  Russell,  Manila,  P.  L, 
Aug.  IL  aged  3fi :  Director  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Philippine  Insular  Govern- 
ment. 

Wilder,  William  Henry,  Washington, 
Sept.  llj,  aged  5S  :  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts  since  1911. 

Williams,  Samuel  W.,  Vlncennea, 
Ind.,  Aug.  ^  aged  02 Populist  candi- 
date for  Vice-President.  1908. 

Wilson,  Charles  Irving,  New  York, 
Sept.  22^  aged  Hi ;  Brigadier-General,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired. 

Wilson,  Harry  Langford,  Pittsburgh, 
Feb.  23^  aged  45 ;  professor  of  Roman 
archaeology  and  epigraphy  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

WiNtiMOLLER,  Lonis,  New  York,  Oct. 
It  aged  la :  merchant  and  financier. 

Wise,  John  Sergeant,  Princess  Anne, 
Md.,  May  12.  aged  G6j  Representative 
in  Conrfres.s  from  Vlr^jlnla,  1883-85. 

Woodford,  Stewart  Lyndon.  New 
York,  Feb.  14,  aged  77:  minlstor  to 
Spain,  1897-98. 

Woodruff,  Carle  Augustus,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  July  20^  aged  12 ;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  AT  retired. 

Woodruff,  Timothy  r^ester.  New  Y'ork. 
Oct.  12^  aged  55  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
NewTork,  1897-1903. 

ZuN.SER,  Ellakum.  New  York,  Sept.  22, 
aged  II ;  Yiddish  poet. 
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Amateis,  Louis,  Washington,  March 
18.  aged  il ;  sculptor. 

ANDRfi,  Louis  Joseph  Nicolas,  DIJon, 
Prance,  March  IS,  aged  14 ;  former  Min- 
ister of  War  of  France. 

Aranjo,  Manuel  E.,  San  Salvador, 
Feb.  9_;  President  of  Salvador, 

AJUiOL,  (Sir)  William,  Seufleld,  Scot- 
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land.  Feb.  2(L  aged  13 ;  engineer  and 
bridge  builder. 

AuausTE,  Tancrede,  Port-au-Prlnce, 
Haiti,  May  2_;  President  of  Haiti. 

Austin,    Alfred,    Ashford,  England, 
June  2^  aged  IS :  Poet  Laureate  of  Oroat 
Britain.  1896-1913. 
AvEBUBT,  (Sir)  John  Lubbock,  Baron, 
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London,  Mny  28.  nged  Ifi;  nnturnllst, 
antbor.  and  statesman. 

Babrt,  Kedmond,  Dnblln,  July  11^ 
aged  11 ;  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Ball,  (Slr^  Robert  Stawell,  London, 
Nov.  25i  aged  13  :  astronomer. 

Bar.nbtt,  (Canon)  Snmuel  AngtiHtns, 
London,  June  IL  aged  tlU ;  clergyman 
and  social  reformer. 

Bauueiro,  Juan  Bautlsta  Hernandez, 
Havana.  Dec.  Lli ;  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Cuba. 

BCBEL,  August  Ferdinand,  Zurich, 
Aug.  13^  aged  13:  leader  of  the  S«K«lal 
Democratic  party  In  the  German  Helch- 
■tag. 

BoNiLLA,  Manuel,  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
dunis,  March  lil ;  PreHldent  of  Iiondnrns. 

BouTBT  im  MoNVKL,  I^uis  Maurlce. 
Paris,  March  16^  aged  02 ;  painter  and 
Illustrator. 

Campoh-Salles.  Manuel  Ferraz  de, 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.  June  28^  aged  I^; 
President  of  Brazil.  18l»8  lUO'i. 

Carbo,  Luis  Fillpe.  New  York,  Feb. 
25.  aged  HH  :  former  minister  to  the  U.  S. 
from  Kcuador. 

Carriere-Bellet'hb,  Robert  Louis, 
Paris,  June  15«  aged  65 :  painter  and 
sculptor. 

CoxsTANS,  Jean  Ernest.  Paris,  April 

aged  7t> :  former  Pr»«mler  of  France. 

CuAWKOKU,  James  Ludovic  Lindsay, 
Earl  of.  I^ndon,  Jan  31^  aged  05  ;  sci- 
entist and  philatelist. 

r>E  Fovii.i.E.  Alfred,  Paris,  May  14. 
agcHl  Hi :  ecouomist. 

Delbrceck,  Ludwig.  Berlin,  March 
1.3.  financial  adviser  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

DiEHEL,  Rudolf,  at  sea,  Sept  20^  In- 
ventor. 

Douglas,  (Sir)  Archil>ait  Lucius, 
Newnham.  Englniid,  March  L2*  aged  II : 
Admiral  in  the  British  Navy  and  former 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

DowDEX,  IMward,  Dublin.  April  ±, 
ngeil  Qli ;  professor  of  English  literature 
In  the  UniverHlty  of  Dublin. 

Dubois,  Theodore.  Rheims,  France, 
Oct.  21j  aged  lii ;  composer. 

Ea.st.  (Sir)  Alfred.  London.  Sent.  28^ 
ag»'d  Oil:  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists. 

Ellih.  Robinson.  London.  Oct.  9.  aged 
Hi :  professor  of  Latin  Literature  In  Ox- 
ford University. 

Fava,  (Baron)  Saverlo,  Rome,  Oct.  3, 
aged  &1  :  ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  from 
Ital.v.  1881-lH. 

FiiAxsKX.  Rudolf.  Oldenburg.  Ger- 
many, Feb.  lj{j  aged  lii;  (Jerman  con- 
sul general  at  .N»'W  Yorlc.  r.KM»-12. 

Gaul,  Robert  Alfred,  London,  Sept., 
aged  Lfi  ;  com  noser. 

Gorell.  John  Gorell  Barnes.  Baron, 
London.  April  22,  aged  OA  ;  Jurist. 

Hamilton,  Angus.  New  Yorlc.  June 
11 :  war  correspondent  and  author. 

Hayniii.  (Viscount)  Tadasu.  Toliio, 
July  10^  aged  03  ;  diplomatist  and  states- 
man. 

Hazlitt,  William  Carew,  London, 
Sept.  8^  aged  lii ;  author  and  numis- 
matist. 

Henry  XIV,  Prince  of  Reuss,  Gera. 
Geruuiny.  March  21^  aged  8£L 

Holleben.  TheoHor  von.  Berlin.  Veh. 
Ij  aged  lA:  ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 
from  Uermany,  18V7-1903. 


Irving.  (Sir)  Acmllins,  Toronto,  Not. 
aged  aii;  Caiuidian  lawyer. 
oiiNsoN.  Emily  I»auline,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  March  I;  Indian  poetess. 

KATSuitA,  (Prince)  Taro.  Tokio,  Oct. 
10.  aged  00 ;  Japanese  soldier  and  states- 
man. 

Krau.  Thomas.  Chrlstlania,  March  lA; 
Norwegian  novelist. 

Llandakf,  Henry  Matthews.  Viscount, 
London,  April  3^  aged  81;  BritisIi^Home 
Secretary.  1880  1)2 

LvTTELTox,  Alfred,  Ix)ndon,  July  4, 
aged  rkll;  British  Colonial  Secretary, 
llM)3-05. 

IkLiCNAOHTBN.  Edward,  Baron,  Tendon, 
Feb.  UL  aged  fl2i  Jurist. 

Mac II IX.  Jos6,  Paris,  Sept.  13  :  former 
minister  to  the  I'.  S.  from  Paraguay. 


Madero,  Francisco 
Feb.  22_;  President  of 

MARCI1E81.  Mathlide, 
teacher  of  singing. 

Maybric'K.  Michael 


L.  Mexico  City, 
.Mexico.  1911  13. 
London,  Nov.  18  ; 


("Stephen 


Ad- 
aged 


ams"),  Buxton,  England,  Aug.  26^ 
flfl ;  composer. 

Mexixinca,  Salvador  de.  Rio  Janeiro. 
Dec.  (L  agiMl  71^ :  minister  from  Brazil 
to  the  United  States,  1891-98. 

MiLXK.  J(»bn.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
July  31^  aged  <i3  :  seismologist. 

MoRET  Y  PREXPEKGAST,  SI);Ismundo. 
Madrid.  Jan.  28^  aged  lA ;  former  Pre- 
mier of  Spain. 

Nazim  Pasha.  Constantinople.  Jan. 
23;  War  .Minister  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

Nestle.  Chrlstof  El>erbard.  Maul- 
bronn,  (Jermany.  Ai»rll  3^  nge»l  112:  pro- 
fessor in  the  Evuugelicul  Theological 
Seminary  :  author. 

Ollivier.  Emiie,  Annecy.  France.  Aug. 
20.  aged  i<8 :  Premier  of  France  during 
the  Franco-American  War. 

Orkglia,  (dl  Santo  Stefano),  Lulgl, 
Rome.  Dec.  ^  ag»Mi  Cardinal. 

Orr.  James.  Glasgow,  Sept.  O^  aged 
Ofi ;  theologian. 

PiOARD.  Alfred  Maurice.  Paris,  March 
8,  aged  09 ;  French  engineer,  financier, 
and  statesman. 

PiEROLA,  Nicholas.  Lima.  Peru.  June 
aged  13:  Presld«  ut  of  Peru.  1896  U9. 

PuEEi'E,  (Slr>  William  Henry,  Lon- 
don, Nov.  0,  aged  lii:  engineer. 

Qt;AHiTCii,  Bernard,  Brighton.  Eng- 
land. Aug.  ^ ;  publisher  and  dealer  in 
rare  books. 

Re.sim(iiii.  Peter,  Rome.  Italy.  March 
22.  aged  Oli ;  Cardinal,  Vicar-General  of 
lm«  Pope. 

Reyes,  Bernardo.  Mexico  City :  Feb. 
Q.  aged  02 :  Mexican  Minister  of  War 
under  President  Diaz. 

RociiEFoRT,  Victor  Henri  de.  Alx-lc-s- 
Balns.  France.  July  L  aged  83  ;  French 
Journalist  and  politician. 

Ross.  Jami-s,  Montreal,  Sept.  20^  aged 
Oa;  Canadian  tinancler. 

Scott  (.Slr>  Richard  William.  Ottawa, 
Canada.  April  aged  S8  :  Secretary  or 
State  of  Canada,  181HM!K)8. 

SiiEVKET  Pasha.  Mahmoud,  Constanti- 
nople, June  LL  :  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey. 

SLABY,  Adolf.  Berlin,  April  (L  aged 
03 ;  inventor  of  the  Telefunken  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy. 

Son>.MON,  (Sir)  Richard,  London,  Nov. 
10.  aged  03.:  High  Commissioner  In  Lon- 
don for  Soutb  Africa. 
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Spkioo,  (Sir)  John  Gordon,  Cape 
Town,  Feb.  4^  aged  S3 ;  former  Premier 
of  Cape  Colony. 

SuARKZ.  Jose  Pino,  Mexico  City,  Feb. 
22 :  Vice-President  of  Mexico.  1911-13. 

Sutherland.  Cromartle  Sutherland- 
I^veson  <;ower,  Duke  of,  Diinrobtn 
Castle,  Scotland.  June       aged  G2. 

Tuubeac-Danoin,  Paul  Marie  Pierre, 
Paris,  Feb.  24^  aged  Zfi;  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy. 

TiNWOBTU,  Oeorjfc,  London,  Sept.  ll, 
aged  Qfl ;  modeler  In  clay. 

Vambehu.  Arnilnius,  Budapest,  Hnn- 
garv,  Sept.  1^  aged  Ml ;  orientalist. 

ViVEs  X  TuTo.  Joseph  Calusanctlus. 
Rome,  Sept.  7.  aged  59_;  Cardinal.  Pre- 
fect of  the  Congregation  for  Religious 
Affaln. 


Wallace  Alfred  RuaseU  London.  Not. 

7^  aged      :  scientist. 

WESTLJkKR.  John,  London,  April  14« 
aged  ;  professor  of  internntioaal  law 
in  Cambridge  University,  1S88-1908. 

White.  Wllllnm  Hale  ("Marie  Ruth- 
erford"), Groombrldge,  England,  March 
IT)  ii>?ed  84.:  author. 

WHITE,  (Sir)  William  Henry,  London, 
Feb.  27.  aged  fiS ;  former  chief  construc- 
tor brrhe  British  Navy. 

WOL8ELEY,  Garnet  Joseph,  Vlscoant, 
Mentone,  France,  March  25^  aged  19; 
former  Commauderln-Chiefof  the  Brit- 
ish Army. 

Wyndham.  George.  Paris,  June  9.  aged 
42  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  1900  05. 

Ye  Ho  Na  La,  Pelilng,  China,  Feb. 
22;  Dowager  Empresa  of  China. 
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Nevada,  nrtetilan  wells  law  of,  24A 

—  child  labor  In,  43(^431 

—  constitution  of,  amendments 

to.  2U 

—  draln.igc  dhtrlcta  In.  281 

—  employers  llttbllliy  law  of,  322 

—  full  train  crews  in.  428 

—  hours  of  labor  in.  433 

—  irrigation  in.  2 SO 

—  mine  safety  In.  42& 

—  mining  In.  5Q1 

—  woman  sunracc  In.  211 

—  workmen's  compensation  law 

of.  431 

—  'Workmen's  Compensation 

<  ^omnilMslon  of.  43u 

Nevada,  U.  8.  8..  312 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  city  plan- 
ning In.  21ft 

New  KnKhin<l  Conference  on 
Rural  ProKTPMi.  41iii 

—  railroad  cundltluiui  In,  .'".f  H 
'•New   Freedom"   of  PrisldenC 

Wilson,  13 
New  Guinea,  exploration  In,  fi42 
New  Hampshire,  blind  In.  care  of, 

460 

—  Department  of  Agriculture  of, 

4M 

—  desertion  law  of,  455 

—  female  lalmr  In.  43Ji 

—  hours  of  labor  In,  433 

—  Industrial  acctdenis  law  of, 

422 

—  Jail  system  of,  45fi 

—  labor  disputes  law  of.  434 

—  mothers'  pensions  In,  407 

—  municipal  forestry  In.  404 

—  ocruputlonal  dlseoAca  law  of, 

4  .'5.  232 

—  Presidential  preference  primary 

In.  23 

—  state  purchasing  agents  In.  125 

—  wa&c8  of  public  employees  in 

4Pt.S 

N'ew  Haven,  charter  of.  2Q& 

—  -  cHy,  planning  In.  215 

New  Haven  Railroad  ,^ee  New 
York.  N.  11.  &  IL  R.  R 

New  JenH?y.  charity  administra- 
tion In.  45H 

—  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction  of,  4411 
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New   Jeney,    constitution  of. 

Brill  iidmentD  to,  111 

—  c<>i>\i(  I  l;i(M)r  la.  452 

—  cori>i>r;it  Ion  bkw  <»f .  344 

—  delluuuc'ul  cUlldren  Id,  care  of, 

lia 

—  electlona  In.  6ft 

—  employiTN' liability  law  or.2fiQ 

—  farm  demonstratloa  work  iu. 

—  fiH'blt'-riilndrd  tn,  rart-  of.  15Q 

—  lerilU'  T  Inspection  in.  466 

—  full  Lru_a  crews  In.  42M 

—  came  prutectlon  in,  488 

—  gM  ratca  lo.  3Q& 

—  governorship  of,  lA 
— '  liouni  of  labor  io.  433 

—  Immigration  law  of,  13S 

—  Jiiil  system  of.  4,'iH 

—  moilivrs'  pt'nslori.4  In,  -tf)? 

—  priHon  lulior  In.  4 ."»< ) 

—  ■*grrK:ill()n  of  <lff»dlvc«ln,  IM 

—  '•■*veQ  itlHU'rs  "  laws  of.  13,  3M 

—  tax  mapa  In.  352 

—  woman  sufTrnKC  In,  20 

—  Womi  ii  H  lu-formatory  of,  iLL. 

—  workmen  H  cumpenaatlun  law 

of.  aiiLiM 

—  vo<-;>tloniil  eiliiratlon  In,  303 
Is'ew  Jersey  r.  Lrie  Hy.  Co  .  ILii 
New   Mexico,   olaaslflcailun  of 

property  In,  3M 

—  oomtalMlon  government  In,  2Qil 

—  eoDMt  iiut  ton  of,  amendments  to. 

2i'i.  aM 

—  tax.it  Ion  of  public  aervlce  cor- 

porations in.  iiZ 
New  Orleana.  port  improvements 
at,  2S6.  2H2. 

—  scbool  buildings  In.  820 

New  York  Central  dc  IL.  R.  Ry.  c. 
Henney.  2iA 

New  York  City,  antl-nolse  ordi- 
nance In,  2iil 

—  Aasoclutlon  for  Improving  the 

Concltilnn  of  the  Poor,  ZiS 

—  bank  clearlngB  In,  333 

—  bank  deposits  in,  i31 

—  bonk  reserves  in,  331 

—  billboard  advert l^lns  In,  22D. 

—  bureau  of  publi'-  mctr  iN  fi.r,22i 

—  Chamber  of  Coninn-rc  * ,  ^'ifi  of, 

for  commonlal  I'dijuutluu,  62ii 

—  city  planning  in,  2111 

—  civil  service  in,  Ui2 

—  dock  construction  in,  iSQ 

—  elections  In,  hA.  6fi 

—  elevated  railroads  in,  2fl3 

—  feeble-minded  In,  cure  of,  459 

—  Arc  prevention  In.  5r8 

—  Orand  Central  Sutlon  in.  577. 

no 

—  height  of  buildings  in,  regula- 

tion of,  21A 

—  Juvenile  courts  in,  444 

—  money  rates  In,  3112 

—  moving  picture  regulation  In, 

3in 

—  municipal  accounting  In.  215 

 ndinlnlstratlon  In,  21Q 

 Building  of.  HQ 

 concerts  In.  780 

 Ice  plant  In,  303. 

 •  pensions  In.  2<V4 

 subways  In,  302 

 w:itcrfronl  railroads  In,  302 

—  philanthropy  In.  IM 

—  police  adnilnlHiratiun  in,  221 
 irrnft  In.  2:ili 

 If  gulry  In,  210. 

' —  port  Improvements  at,  285.  291 


New  York,  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of, 

—  ropld  transit  in.  l.'!>3.  302 

—  recrcivtlou  survey  In,  390 

—  rcfu-st  dUp<jsal  In,  306 

—  registration  of  venereal  disease 

in.  442 

—  St.  Thomas'  Church  in.  ITU 

—  sanitation  In  clothing  industry 

in.  421-424 

—  school  buildluKS  In,  fi2Q 

—  —  syslctuof,  >sLi 

—  sewage  disposal  In,  SQL. 

—  smoke  prevention  In.  228 

—  social  centers  in,  3itS 

—  social  evil  In,  221 

—  street  cleaning  In,  3QQ 
 llK'htIng  hi.  301 

—  strike  of  garment  workers  In, 

41  1.  41fi 

—  subways  in,  293.  300.  302.  577. 

—  tunnel  construction  in.  fiZfi 

—  visiting  teachers  In.  KiA 

—  water  supply  of,  3i)H.  &SQ 

—  waierfri'iii  rallroad«>  In,  :<n2 
New  York  City  r.  Frudenbern,  iv; 
New  York  County,  Court  llowte 

of.  (!•  f^lirn  for.  77ft 

—  PrttKr«»sn  vc  service.  213 

New  York  Harbor,  improvement 
of,2ii5.2ai 

—  pollution  of,  305 

New  York  Municipal  Railway  Co., 
subway  franchise  of,  2^ 

New  York,  N.  IL  <k  R.  R..  L 
C.  C.  report  on.  568 

~  Interests  of,  5M 

New  York  State,  accident  Insur- 
ance In,  3ill 

— ■  agricultural  codperativo  ansoci- 

atldOS  In.  4H3 

—  t>allot  law  of,  55^  72 

—  bnnking-law  revbloo  In,  364 

—  Barge  Canal.  28L  55fi 

-  Board  of  Estimate  of.  121 

—  brokerage  law  of,  339-341 

—  bucket  shops,  law  of,  3411 

—  building  construction  law  of, 

—  canal  trafflc  in,  &^ 

—  child  labor  In,  131 

—  city  planning  in,  21fl 

—  civil  service  In,  Liil 

—  cocaine  sales  law  of,  400 

—  commission  merchants'  law  of, 

4K3 

—  CommiasiOD  on  Ventilation  of, 

113 

—  constitution  of,  amendments  to. 

70,  201.  432 

—  constitutional  convention  In, 

55.  K3,  2111 

—  convict  labor  In.  451. 153 

—  days  of  n'St  In,  433 

—  death  rale  In,  3M 

—  Deportment  of  Education  of, 

fi.30 

—  Department  of  Labor  of.  4311 

—  dln^ci  primary  law  of,  55^  la. 

—  Kducatlon  liuUdlng,  Hll 

—  elections  In,  fifi 

—  employers'  liability  law  of,  £6. 

3111 

—  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 

Blon  of,  4:^7 

—  form  colonies  for  vogranta  In, 

IM 

—  female  labor  In,  438 

—  forestry  education  In.  495 

—  full  iriiln  crews  In,  12!i 
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New  York,  hour^  of  labor  In,  4S3 

—  housing  In,  ill» 

—  impeachment  of  Govern jr  in, 

—  Industrial  Board  of,  4311 

—  Industrial  Commission  of.  42^ 

—  industrial  safety  leglalation  Ic 

428.  427.  429 

—  insane  In,  care  of.  450 
 forelKn-lKirn.  :\s7 

—  Jail  llbr;irli-s  In.  ±M 

—  legal  proeedurr  In.  2fi4 

—  mills  erllln«  law  of.  472 

—  minimum  wage  in.  4.'t7 

—  municipal  accounting  In.  21A 
 home  rule  in.  201 

—  occupailoiifti  dbe;tscs,  law  of, 

42A 

—  politics  in, 

—  prison  administration  In.  iiC, 

141 

—  Public  He.tHta  Council  of.  142 

—  PubUc  Service  Commlasiona  oi. 

2aa 

—  recreation  In,  3f  8 

—  reformniories  In,  155 

—  Republican  convention  In,  111 

—  school  attendance  in,  431 

—  state  roods  In,  2h5 

—  stock  exchange  law  of,  339^341 

—  strikes  In,  HI 

—  tax-law,  codification  in,  35S 

—  trtist  companies  law  of.  3fil 

—  vocstlon.'d  education  In,  323 

—  woman  Biiffr.ii;e  In,  70 
—workmen's  compensation  law 

of.  55 

New  York  State  v.  Abramson.  253. 
2a5 

—  f .  Bradley,  25S 

—  c.  Kamlnsky,  gfU 

New  York  Stock  exchange,  bond 
transactiotiH  on,  334 

—  legislation  afTert  Ink'.  I.i9-341 

—  regular loas  of.  .vvt  :n\ 

—  security  ll*tlniiii  on,  lt.{fl 

—  slock  transactions  on,  334 
S'eu  York,  U.  8.  8..  319 

New  Zealand,  HI 

Newark.  N.  J  .  ga.'^raf^sln.  3!15 

—  harbor  Improvrmcnt  ui,  .Lai 

—  mendicancy  In.  4  ">."> 
Newlands  ArbilruUan  Act.  23. 

41  'i.  hM 

New8pat>«r  publicity  law.  coostltu* 

tlonailty  of,  Ih 
Newspaixrrs,  municipal.  232.  3Q3 
~  BUtlstles  of,  532 
Newton,  Byron  R..  IfiQ 
Niagara  River,  pollution  of.  3Qfi 
Ni<-ura»0".  history  of,  125 

—  labor  It-Klslatlon  in,  245 

—  mftrrt;ii;e  law  of,  245 

—  relations  of.  with  U.  S.,  ftl 
Nickel,  alloys  of,  £12 

—  production  of,  521 

Nippur,  Aramaic  incantation  tcxti 

from,  SQZ 
Nitric  acid,  production  of.  from 

ammonia,  Ml 
Nitrogen,  atmosphere  of,  in  tang* 

sten  lamps,  OfiZ 

—  atmo«i>her1c.  fixation  of.  ftSfl. 

057.  Ml 

—  chemistry  of,  fl4i 

—  valence  of.  ft47 
Nolso.  suppre-islon  of,  231 

Non- partis^io  Judicial  uomioadoAt 
15 

—  prim. vies.  75 

Non-Support  Act,  Uniform.  US 
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Noo4%upport  Act,  punishment  of. 

455 

Norfolk.  Va..  recreation  tn,  asfi 
Norfolk  and  W.  stern  Ry.  Co.  c. 
Dlxk'  Tobiicco  Co..  m 

—  f .  Earnest,  234 
Normal  achools.  S23 

North  CaroUiiii,  accident  Izunir- 
anoe  In.  ASl 

—  charity  a<lmlnlstratlon  In, 

—  chllfi  la^Mjr  In.  4AL 

—  con^tituiloo  of,  ameodmeDta 

to.  2m. 

—  convict  labor  In,  451.  452.  4M 

—  Corporation  CorntiilHslun  of.  i'K) 

—  employers'  liability  law  of,  111 

—  feeble-minded  In.  care  of,  ii3 

—  fnitt  growing  In.  4&5 

—  hazliiK  Ijiw  of.  248 

—  parolp  (jf  prlsoruTS  In.  IM 

—  public  utility  corporation  IbkUk 

ImiDH  in.  Am 

—  puoi.Htunvnlii  for  crime  In.  445 

—  rcformatorlva  In.  153 

—  sole  of  cocaine  In.  44n 

North  Dakota,  bUnd  la.  care  of. 
4fio 

—  budget  system  In.  IfiZ 

—  classincatlon  of  propfrty  In,  i5A 

—  constitution  of,  ninriKimcuts 

to.  70^  7^  IS,  ilLL  liAl 

—  employers"  liability  law  of.  lil 

—  feeble-minded  In.  care  of,  i39 

—  forestry  In,  494 

—  Immigration  law  of. 

—  Initiative  and  referendum  in. 

—  marriage  of  defective  in.  iiu 

—  parole  of  prisoners  lu,  Ijil 

—  poor  relief  In.  lii 

—  recall  in.  2& 

—  taxation  In.  of  Inheritances. 
 of   publlc-aervice  corpora- 
tions. 3U 

—  woman  .suffrage  In,  711 
Northern  H,n"Uai  Convention,  ZSD 

—  Presbyterian  Church,  lai 
Norway,  physiography  of.  g^Z 
XorwcKlan  literature.  Tiil 
Novel,  Adolfo.  Li2 

Novocain,  use  of.  In  anesthesia. 731 
Nuiaancee.  224  2il 

—  tttlracllve,  law  of.  2.'>7 
Nursery  stock.  Inspection  of,  478. 

iM 

Nurses,  training  achools  fur, 
Nutrition,  chemistry  of,  M. 

OAKLAND,  harbor  Improve- 
ment at.  2^ 

—  police  admlnUtratlon  In,  225 
Oat:!,  price  of. 

—  prodiclion   of.    In  principal 

countries,  4 no 
 In  U.8  .326.  327.4G4.5Q1 

—  —  —  by  states.  5U2 

—  —  world's,  auii 
O'Blernc  c.  Stafford.  2flfl 
Observatories,  astronomical,  QIA 
Occiinatlnnal  diseases,  legtidatlon 

on.  22& 

—  rc.nortln«  of,  425,  739 
Octan.  aire  of,  QUI 

—  magnetic  surveys,  633 
■ —  muDS  of.  639 

—  physiography  of,  637.  Qafl 

—  sodium  conu-nt  of.  (ii2 

—  temperaiurcfl  nojir  icebergs,  »37 
Ocean<igrnphy,  637.  630 
Oglesby,  R.        Co.,  v.  Bank  of 

New  York.  2fia 


Ohio.  Agricultural  Commission  of. 
AM 

—  agricultural   experiment  ita- 

tion  of.  466 

—  blind  In,  c4»re  of.  4fiQ 

—  budget  system  In,  ISI 

—  building  code  of,  123 

—  charity  admitUstratton  In,  458 

—  child  labor  In.  13Z 

—  civil  service  In,  112 

—  constitution  of,  amendments 

70,  SO,  m  2112 

—  convict  lubor  In,  4rtO.  ihl 

—  delin'iueni  clilldren  In,  care  of, 

Mt7,  444 

—  deix-ntleat  children  in,  care  of. 

44.' 

—  elections  In,  Qfi 

—  employers'  liability  taw  of.  218 

—  female  lalxtr  In,  437,  43S 

—  floods  in.        :j7S.  ZHii 

—  full  train  crews  In,  12S 

—  game  protection  lu,  IM 

—  hours  of  Ial>or  In.  liia 

—  Indeterminate  sentences  In.  IM 

—  IndustrUl  Commission  of,  425. 

121i 

—  iodusirial  safety  legislation  In, 

—  lnmate«  In  sutc  Institutions  In. 

lilt 

—  Insane  in,  eare  of. 

—  Insurance  Federation  of,  377 

—  Jury  verdicts  In.  205 

—  Juvenile  courts  In.  444 

—  mine  safety  legislation  In.  427 

—  mothers'  pensions  In.  407 

—  municipal  accounting  In,  215 
 civil  ser\  lce  In.  132 

—  —  home  rule.  2111 

—  occupational  diseases  law  of. 

42.5.  730 

—  parole  of  prisoners  In.  4.%4 

-  penitentiary  removal  \xx,  112 

—  poor  relitf  In,  4.'i.h 

—  President  ItU  preference  primary 

In.  za 

—  priHon  administration  in.  448 

—  prlHoncrs'  wage  in,  440 

—  Pu(>lic  UtUliies  commission  of, 

3M 

—  recall  of  Judicial  aerlslons  In,  Z2 
rural  rcrrrutlou  In,  3111 

—  school  attenduuce  in,  431 

—  short  ballot  In,  Jiii 

—  SuperlnU'ndcnt  of  Public  In- 

struct lun  of,  H30 

—  taxation  adrainidtratlon  In,  3511 

—  valiiatlon  of  public  utUilics  In. 

31  w> 

—  vocational  education  In,  f}22 

—  wage  legislation  in.  435 

—  workmen's  compcnsntion  law 

of.  111 

Ohio  ex  Tel.  Toledo  e.  John  J. 

Lynch,  2D1 
Ohio  HIver.  Improvement  of,  21ifi 
Oil  englntfl.  See  Diesel  engines.  • 

—  fuel  lu  C:.  H.  Navy,  i2il 

—  lands,  withdrnwals  of,  272 

—  resources.  See  Petroleum. 
Okliihom:!,  banking  law  of.  364 

—  coal  mining  in,  .SOO 

—  conDtllutlou  of.  amendments  to, 

202 

—  Corporation  Commission,  3QQ 

—  de|>endcni  children  lu.  care  of, 

443 

— public  utilities  corporations  In, 
311Q 

—  railroad  rate  regulation  In,  573 


Oklahoma,wage  legislation  In.  435 

Oklahoma  State  Bar  Commission 

r.  .Sulllviin.  24«» 
OVahtrma.  I'  S  319 
Okl-age  pt-iwilon*.  114 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  «.  Omaha, 

25a 

Oliver,  itobert  Shaw,  Ifil 
Olmstead.  Victor  |Li  1^4 
Olympic,  88 . ,  reconj<t  ru  c  Hon  of,  fiQfl 

Omaha,  ch.irtt-r  of.  inh. 

—  Kiii^  rat«^  In.  30 ■'i 
Onions,  priniu(  tlun  of.  4S.''» 
Ontario,  feeble-minded  lu,  care  of, 

459 

—  prison  farms  In.  450 
Open  caucus,  22 

Open-hearth  furnaces.  st«el,  512 
OiK-ra.  production  of,  770 

Op«'r!itlc  mu.slc.  779 
Oram  f .  Unix,  247 
Or.-in»;c  ,s<>j)j)rivtor,  Chnsc,  4S6 
Orchtulral  music,  777 
Ordnance,  Bureau  of.  U.  8.  Navy. 
Ifl2 

—  Chief  of.  U.  9.  Army.  151 

Ore  brlquettlng,  511 

—  criLsJiiruc,  .''il5 

—  deiMt^Hs.  r.-'4  (126,  62S 

—  dressiiu;,  [iQl 

Oregon,    agricultural  extension 
work  in.  IM 

—  budget  s>'stem  of.  Ifll 

—  charity  administration  In.  4SS 

—  child  labor  In.  4  ±21 

—  classification  of  prop<  rtj  In,  .T.''i4 

—  connnl!4sU>n  lucrchuiiUi'  luw  In, 

IM 

—  constitution  of.  amendments  to 

254 

—  convict  labor  In.  151 

—  delinquent  children  in.  care  of, 

iia 

—  desertion  law  of.  455 

—  draln.'iKc  In,  Ihl 

—  female  hibor  in,  4 437 

—  fon-nt  lamt^  In,  IM 

—  full  iralu  crews  In,  12& 

—  Cieologlcal  Survey  of,  223 

—  governor's  powers  in.  Ifi4 

—  hours  of  labor  In.  iliA 

—  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 

of.  425*  im.  135 

—  Irrigation  In.  27»-.  2Sn 

—  minimum  wase  lu,  Jl5 

—  plan  fur  direct  election  of  U.  3^ 

Henators.  09 

—  prison  labor  In.  450 

—  Public  Utilities  Act  of.  aOQ 
— •  punishments  for  crime  lu.  115 

—  reorganisation  of  state  govern- 

ment in.  81 

—  state  llbrar\  of,  S3I 

—  state  suiH;r  vlblun  of  local  finance 

In.  LliO 

—  wages  of  public  employees  in, 

135 

—  Workmen's  Compensation 

CctmmlflSlon  of.  430 

—  workmen's  compensation  law 

of.  131 
Oreste.  Michel,  123 
OrKunlc  evolution,  671-674 
Organized  militia,    ace  Militia, 

organised. 
Orphan  asylums.  Inmates  of.  Ull 
Osborn.  William  IL  101 
Osborne,  John  E..  1511 
Osborne  JutlKment.  1 3.'» 
Ostla.  excavations  at,  775 
Ost walU  process  for  nitric  add, 
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Offwrco  Canal.  fiM 

Ott«  r-truwi  ftohliiK.  iSl 

Owen.  R.  L..  report  of,  on  Cur- 
rency lillL 

Owcn-Giaffl  bill.  See  Currency 
bill. 

Owenaboro  r.  Cumberland  Telt- 

pbone  Co.,  2^ 
Oxaov.  M3i 

OxyKen,  lfijiirf;ictlon  of,  fifll 
Oyster  ftahcrtes,  lai 
Ozone,  Ml 

PACIFIC  Cm  a  Electric  Co 
pliitits.  f>R5 
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Palmbcrs  r.  Kinney.  250.  255 
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Pan- American  Union.  LOli 
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Paprika  poppers,  culture  of,  4^0 
Papyri,  discoveries  of.  S02 
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Pardon  of  prisoners.  4,'i.'t 
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Partnership,  law  of,  2£2. 
Passaic,  N .  J .,  gas  rates  In,  302 
Paaaaic  Valley  Sewer.  SM 
Passenger  rates,  legislation  on, 
Pasteurisation  of  milk, 
Patent  law,  £12 

—  medicines,  fraudulent,  &L1 

—  Office.  102. 
 finances  of,  5U 

 report  of  Commission  on 
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Patents,  540-543 
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—  law  of.  21111 

—  litigation  on,  :kl2 
Pathology  and  bacteriology,  71G- 
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—  plant.  477-470 
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—  Socialist  vote  In.  4112 
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at.  2M 
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—  IT.  H.  Navy.  Ifi3 
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Peabo<ly  Fund.  HM. 
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tional. 111-114 

—  ConKrcas.  American,  LLl 
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—  Foundation.  World.  112 
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—  plan  of  Wro.  J.  Brj'an.  L13 
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Pearl  Harbor  Dry  Dock,  fiSQ 
Peat  resources,  273 
Pcilersen  r.  D.,  L.  A  W.  Ry.,  253 
Pelanlc  sealing,  i'JH 

Pellagra.  48L  729^  Z3Z 
Penal  Institutlotis.  44.'-»-440 
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Pennsylvania,  Bureau  of  Housing 
of.  2111 

—  bureaus  of  public  morals  In.  221 

—  charity  administration  In,  4.'>8 

—  chestnut  bark  dli»ease  In,  470 
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lu»v  of,  124 

—  Industrial  Hoard  of.  430 

—  Industrial  Comrolsslnn  of.  i2i 

—  ItuliiBtrlal  safety,  legislation  to, 

425.  427 

—  Ial>or  disputes  law  of,  434 

—  minlog  experiment  station  of, 
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—  mothers'  pension'^  In.  407 
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tions  In.  2h 

—  occupational  diseases  law  of, 

425.  2afl 
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—  prison  labor  in.  450 

—  Public  Service  Commtaidon  of, 

.300.  521  I 

—  railroad  regulation  In.  511 

—  reformatories  In.  15i 

—  single  tax  In.  344 

—  state  roods  In.  285 

—  taxation  In.  ot  aolhraelle  cool, 
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 of  forest  lands.  3'i5.  404 

 of  Improvements.  344 

—  vocational  education.  Id.  203 

—  wage  legislation  In,  134 

—  woman  sufTrage  In,  Hi 

—  workmen's  ct>mix  usatlon  law 

of,  37.S,  131 
Pennsultania,  V.  S.  P..  319.  321 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  loiemtA. 

4fil  ! 
Pension  Office,  LAS 
Pensions.  Army.  3iA  ■ 

—  educational.  ^iL 

—  industrial.  IM  ' 

—  mothers',  llll 

—  old-age,  IM 

Pergamon.  excavations  at,  775 
Perkin  Medal  award,  M5 
Permang3«nate  method  of  water 

purification.  g43 
Pershing.  John  F.,  an 
Persia,  railway  concesBloiia  of,  to 

Russia,  111 
Pertussis,  pothology  of,  71B 
Peru,  archeologlcal  Invcstlgattooi  ; 

In,  GliZ 

—  exploration  in.  fi42 

—  history  of.  12Z 
Petrography,  fi22 
Petroleum  Indtjstry,  SIQ 

—  production   of.    In  prlocipal 

countries,  522 
 In  U.  S.,  52Z 

 world  s.  421  i 

—  refining,  new  products  in.  BA3  { 

—  resourws,  Invcsitgntlonsof,  274 
Pharmac<^utlcal  education,  S31 
Pharmacology,  040.  715 
Philadelphia,  civil  service  In.  1E2 

—  city  planning  In,  21fi 

—  excess  condt  mimtlnn  In,  2 i!\ 

—  Fire  Prc\  cuilou  Coiuiuiaeioo  of, 
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—  gas  rates  In.  3D5 
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—  housing  In.  21fl 

—  municipal  admloistration  In, 
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—  Parkway  ordinance  of,  21C 

—  police  sehmil  In,  224 

—  I>ort  Improvements  at.  2S5.  291 

—  public  s/'ulpture  In.  7fiO 

—  refuse  disposal  In.  Sflfi 

—  social  evil  In,  222 

—  subways  In,  577 
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0)-8tein.  !>M 

Phllanihrophy.  voluntary.  IM 
PUlllpiiinc  C^minlasloa.  1^ 

 adm!nlst.raaon  of,  by  Gov- 
ernor Harrison.  18 

 aicrlcultural  leglatation  in, 

484 

 army  organization  in.  307. 

aos 

—  —  commerrc  of.  212 

—  —  earlhuunkfs  In. 
 education  In.  2MK  va 

—  —  ethnological  Invt^Ugatlonln. 

tm 

•—  —  exports  to. 

 geology  of.  Q2A 

—  —  Imports  from. 

—  —  Indtpi'Dflciirr  of,  IJj  1& 
 Moro  Insurrection  In.  238. 

aii 

—  —  policy  on.  of  President  Taft. 

LL  U 

— .  of  President  Wilson.  17, 

2aa 

 polttlral  conditions  In.  22& 

 public  v.  'tTk'i  lr>,  222. 

—  • —  sanitation  in.  Zdii 

—  Scouts,  ao& 

PhUology.  English.  aOQ 

—  German,  ZSft 

—  Greek,  SQQ 

—  Indo-European.  805-807 

—  Latin,  SiM 

—  Rnmfince.  798-800 

—  fiL-mltlr.  >sri2 
Philosophy.  707-700 

—  of  Bergaon,  2QZ 

—  Idealism  In.  Ziil 

—  Legal  and  Social,  Conference 

on.  2M 

—  realism  in,  ZllZ 

—  relation  of  p«ychology  to.  704 
Piiosphatc  lands,  withdrawals  of, 

272 

—  rock,  production  of.  521 
Phosphorous  comiiounds,  optically 

active,  fill 

—  match<»,  white.  730 
Photochorol«lry,  043 
Pholo-elcctric  effect.  6C8 
Photomolry,  Qia 

Physical  valuation,  of  public 
utJlltle«.   .SVe  RtatcH  by  name. 

—  of  railroad!*.  1 .  507.  670 
Physlcu.  firt.'i  fi7(» 
Physiography  ('<■<"  al»o  Oleography. 

phynlcal),  iZi 
Physiology    and  pharmacology, 
713-715 

—  plant.  684 

Phyto|;alhoIoglcal  Society.  Ameri- 
can, ill 
Ple2<M'heml8try,  64.'» 
I'lg  iron,  price  of,  3J7 

—  production    of.    In  principal 

countries.  51' 2 

 In  I'.  H..  327,  328^  52C^  530 

 world's,  521 

Pllfdown  Bkull,  liai 
Pines,  distribution  of,  §iQ 
Pipe  lines,  private.  257 
PlroplasuiOMl*.  Hiulm-.  477 
PlfjsburKh,    Ilurcuu    of  Public 

MoraLs  In.  221 
— Morals  i::facleticy  Bixrcau  of,  XiZ 


Plttabiirt^h.  municipal  aecountiog 

lu,  211 

—  smoke  prevention  In.  229 

—  subways  In.  511 
Pituitary  body. 

Plague,  bubonic,  oceurrence  of. 
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—  theory  of  origin  of.  Mi 
Plant  chemistry.  650.  iiM 

—  Industry.  Bureau  of.  IM 
 appropriation  for,  464 
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—  diseases  of.  477-479 
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Pliif  fntim.  production  of.  521 
riatx.  in  re.  212 

Playground  and  Recreation  Aaso- 

tlf-n,  dli2 
Playgrounds.  aS& 
Plumage  of  wild  birds,  exclusion 

of.  IM 

Pneumonia,  contagious,  treatment 
of.  121 

—  experimental.  221 

—  pathology  of.  719 
Pneumothorax,  artinrlal.  222 
Polncar^,  Raymond,  ii^ 
Polar  exploration.  640 
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Police  administration.  2 24 --'26 
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—  power,  2M 
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Poliomyelitis.  Su  Infantile  par- 
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Polling  places  in  scbooto,  22 
Pollution  of  rivers.  232 
Pompeii,  excavations  at.  775 
Poor,  N.  Y.  Aasocaltlon  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of,  213 

—  relief.  458 

Pope  r.  8t.  Louis  and  S.  M.  Ry.. 
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Popular  government.  68-83 

—  vote  for  President.  1908  and 

1912.  158 
Population,  density  of,  in  Europe. 
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—  of  the  U.      184,  382-387 
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Portairo  Lake  Ship  Canal,  traffic 
on,  55.'i 

Portland,  Ore.,  city  pLmnIng  In. 
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—  coniml.«lon  governmcot  In,  2f)S 
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—  social  evil  In.  221 
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 Prea.  Wilson's   policy  on, 

—  commerce  of,  242 

—  educafl'in  In.  241.  833 

—  exports  to,  252 
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—  legliilaUou  in.  211 

—  money  crisis  in.  240 

—  political  conditions  In,  21Q 

—  -  sanitation  in.  241 
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rnrtunal.  history  of,  Jil 

—  sorlall.sm  In,  407 
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Post.  Louis  P..  Ifi5 
Post-lmpreiHlonlsm  In  art,  2M 
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 'Inam-ers  of.  d'yO 
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—  ."iervlcc.  slalJslics  of,  jiiS 
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Postmasters.  fourth-cISM,  claaslD- 

catlon  of.  179 
Potash.  H<.  iircos  of,  fi,')5 

—  lands,  wllhdruwals  of,  272.  5M 
Potas-sluni  am  mono  mils,  MS 
Potato  tuber  moth.  481 
Potatoes,  culture  of,  1&5 

—  diseases  of.  42fl 

—  price  of.  fiQl 

—  production   of.   In  principal 

countries,  4^9 
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 —  world's.  IM 

—  quarantine  on,  48& 
Poultry,  tuberculosis  In.  476 
Powell.  Lyman  P..  fififi 

Power  doM'lopment  in  National 
forests,  494 

—  generation.  fiSS 

Prairie  Oil  and  <;as  Co's.  v.  United 

States,  25L  257 
Prc-<'amhr!an  geology,  028 
Preclpitaiion  from  ryanido  solu- 

Uons.  ill 
l»rcferenilal  voting.  68,  li 
Presbyterian  Alliance.  TJjA 
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—  social  work  of,  410 

 tinlon  movements  among, 
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President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
21,  liifi 

President  of  the  U.  S..  election  of. 
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—  salary  of,  152 

—  Secretary  to,  157 

—  vole  for.  1908  and  1912,  158 
President  Taft,  5€«Taft. 
President  Wilson.   Stt  Wilson. 
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delivery  of.  28 
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 national,  proposed.  26^  21 
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Prevention.  440  444 
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 national,  proposed,  26^  7A 

Princeton  Unlvcraiiy,  Graduate 

8cbool  of.  8221 
Prtntlnit  and  publlahlng  Indtutry. 

539.  Mn 
Prtoun  a<^lmint«tratlon,  446 

—  amelioration.  447-449 

—  farms,  ihl 

—  labor.  440-453 

—  reform, 

—  Mbooto.  AAH 
PrlJiont-ra.  aid  to.  454 

—  leRlfllatlon  affecting.  2M. 
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—  parole  of.  ALA 
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Probation  for  prisoners.  267.  454 
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of.  ti21 

ProRreoslve  Municipal  Service. 
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—  party,  conference*  of.  fti 

—  —  election  results  for.  Si 
 In   House  of  Reprcscnta- 

tlves,  open  caucus  of,  22. 
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 'relations  of.  wlib  Republi- 
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—  Republicans.  6Ve  Republicans. 

—  Service,  fil 

Prohlbltlun.ConstltutloDal  amend- 
ment for.  102 
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—  part,  vote  lor,  1908  and  1912. 
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Property,  classification  of.  iil 

—  deprivation  of,  240 
Prostitution  {tee  also  Boolal  evil). 

prevention  of.  441 
Protective  tariff,  results  of,  349 
ProtPln.  fiia 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
General  Convention  of,  767- 
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—  social  worK  of,  409 
Protocol  plan  of  labor  agreements. 
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Protoplasm.  084 
Providence,  irrafl  In.  223. 

—  harbor  Improvement  at.  255 
Pseudorables.  All 
PsycholoRy.  704-707 

■ —  abnormal,  705 

—  animal.  Iflfi 

—  applltMl,  liMt 
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—  educational,  706 

—  experimental,  704 

—  folk.  IQi 

—  human.  704 
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—  medical.  Ifli 
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Public  baths.  22& 
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—  debt.  Federal,  all 

—  finance.  347  3fiO 
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 education  In.  738.  &3a 

  legislation  on.  738 
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 Service.  U.      16L  ISfi 
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 entries  on,  269^,  21L  212 

 Indian.  Ste  Indian  lands. 

 legislation  afTectlng.  2fift 

 patented.  221 

— •  —  water  powers  on,  2Ifl 
 withdrawals  of,  270.  212 

—  recreation,  ^HH 

—  resources  and  public  works. 

260-292 

—  Roads.  Offlce  of.  IM 

—  schools.    .Scr  Schools. 

—  eervlce  conunlsslons.  237.  294- 

301.  570 

 c<>rporations.  fnuichlses  of. 
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  taxation  of.  297.  25fi 

—  services.  20.1-300 

—  utilities.   S<e  Public  services. 
 valuation  of.  See  states  by 

name. 

—  water  reserves  on  public  lands. 
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—  work,  hours  of  labor  on.  433 
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Pujo.  Arsene.  money  tnist  Investi- 
gation by,  & 

Pumps,  vacuum.  590 

Pure  Food  and  Dnigs  Act.  Sec 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

 laws,  enforcement  of.  652 

Pur8e-«elne  fishing.  407 

Putney.  Albert  11..  160 

Putumayo  atrocities,  121 

QUARANTINE.**    against  In- 
jurious Insects.  480 
Quartermaster  Corps.  U.  S. 
Army.  310 
Quartermaster  -  General.    U.  8. 

Army,  161 
QuelKx;  Bridge,  515 
Quebec,  forest  reserves  In.  404 
Quick  r.  Detroit  A  M.  Ky.. 
QuIckHllver.  production  of,  i2I 
Quinine,  treatment  of  rabies  with. 
Ilii 

Quinn.  ejparte,  2£3 

RABIES,  ivL  m 
Radiation,  physics  of,  600- 
06H 

—  solar,  constant  of.  616 
Radioactivity.  fiM 

—  applications  of.  587 
Radlotelegraphy.     See  Wireless 

telegraphy. 
Radium,  atomic  weight  of.  QH 

—  use  of,  in  me<llclne,  727 
Ralffi'lHcn  cooperative  credit  sys- 
tem. 490 

Railroad  accidents,  reporting  of, 
12ii 

—  cars.  Idle,  232 

—  commissions,  570 

—  conductors  and  trainmen,  wage 

dHputc  of,  416. 

—  construction,  570 

884 


Railroad  crossings,  lectelatioo  oo. 

—  earnings.  331-333 

—  employees,  wage  disputes 

414-416 

—  Oremen.  wage  arbltratioo  ct. 

Hi 

—  motor  cars,  itH 

—  rates.   See  Freight  rates,  and 

Passenger  rates. 

—  terminals,  ilfi 

—  traffic  conditions,  333 
Railroads.  .Vt  1-574 

—  accounts  of.  ifii 

—  In  Alaska.  235.  filfi 

—  arbitration  of  laLor  dlaiNites 

on.  56fi 

—  capitalisation  of. 

—  car  demurrage  bureaus  of, 

—  car  equipment  of,  5&1 

—  dividends  of,  5fi3 

—  grouping  of.  563.  S&A. 

—  eaniliufs  of,  331-333 

—  electrification  of.  ^Mfi 

—  employees  of,  501 
 wages  of,  &fi& 

—  financial  control  of.  563.  fifii 

—  financing  of,  5&& 

—  forest  fire  protection  by,  494 

—  freight  canie<l  by,  iifd. 

 daasincatlons  for,  506 

 rates  on.  505 

 in  Great  Britain.  Lii 

— -  —  • —  Judicial  decisions  on,  570 

 legislation  on.  i73 

^  Judicial  decisions  afTectlng.  570 

—  labor  on.  IcgislaUon  aftectlnc. 

22,  423.  m 

—  legltilatlon  aHcctlng.  22.  428. 

5f>C.  670-574 
• —  locomotive  equipment  of,  501 

—  mall  payments  to.  5o8 

—  mileage  of,  601.  &211 

—  net  income  of.  5fi2 

—  operatltuc  expenars  of.  332.  Sfi2 

—  oi>eratlng  revenues  of.  332.  561. 

502 

—  passenger  rates  on.  leglalatioo 

on, 523 

—  passengers  carried  by,  561 
— ■  physical  condition  of.  5fil 

—  physlciil  valuation  of.  1^  667. 

574.  am 

—  reports  of. 

—  revenues  of, :« 1-3.13 

—  nillnRs  of  the  L  C.  C.  afferttog. 

566,  ■'-.67-570 

—  safety  on,  legislation  affecting. 

428,  573 

—  services  of,  561 

—  smoke  nuisance  by,  22& 

—  street,  5fll 

—  taxation  of, 

—  train  crews  on.  leglalatton  af* 

feeling,  i2ii.iia 

Rand,  strike  on.  LU 

lUindoiph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege, presidency  of,  S30 

Realism  In  pblluaophy,  707 

Realty  Inveatlug  Co.  ».  City  of 
Mobile,  2SS 

Recall,  68,  69,  78-80 

—  of  ap[K)lntivc  oftlccrs.  28 

—  of  Judicial  decisions.  J9 
RecelptJi,  Federal.  311 
Reclamation.  276-281 

—  Service,  lfi3 

 Irrigation  projects  of,  276. 

277 

 reorganisation  of,  276 

RecreaUon,  3Mr:3Q2 
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Recreation     As»irlatton,  PUy- 

Itnuincl  and.  ^2. 

—  comnierrlal,  iiil 

—  Intoniational  committee  on,  3St2. 

—  jiubllc.  3H!i 

—  rural.  aSO 

—  Bur\  oyB,  :<90 

—  worJcrrs.  training  of,  Sffll 
Red  CrofiB,  iSui. 

Redndd,  W.  C.  biograpby  of,  IM 
Reform  school,  811 
Rcforoiatlon,  four-hundredth  an- 

nlvrrsiiry  of.  753 
Rerormatorl<'3,  4■^4 
Reformrd  Clhurcli  (I>ntrh>.  7M 

—  Cliurch  (German),  union  move- 

ment in,  25L 

—  Churchea,   Presbytertan,  Al- 

liance of,  TM. 
RefwHrtum.  f>K.  69. 75. 
Ri'frluiTatinn.  ri'Jfi 

—  Int<Timttonal(;on(rrp38of,  5fla 
Refviso  dlsiMisal.  M»'> 
ReiCtetrution.  American,  of  forclgn- 

buUi  atilps. 

—  area  for  viul  sUtlstlcs.  lii 

—  of  votera.  U 

Reindeer  In  Alaska.  23&  SQSL  831 

Jlrhitlvlty.  llieory  of.  >:»H,  QM 
Rellfflon  and  rellRlous  organUa- 
tlona,  750-7ft5 

—  phllosopliv  of.  Ilia 
RellgiouB  iKMll*^,  sutlatirs  of  (««« 

a/«f> ehurchca  by  natnci.  Zfia 

—  liberty,  judicial  decisions  on. 

 note  of  Bry:»n  on.  ILl 

Replacement.  mei:u'Kirnatlc.  Gia 
Represenutlvea  In  ConKrcas.  sal- 
ary of.  Ill 
Reptiles.  foasU.  fiSS 
Repuhitean  party,  election  results 
for.  Qii 

—  m  fioiise  of  RepreaenUUves. 

22, 

 ot»*-n  raurti.s  of,  22. 

—  National  Committee  of,  02 

—  National  Convention  of,  pro- 

posed, &1 
 representation  In.  62 

—  New  York  8Utc  convention  of. 

&1 

—  nominee  of.  for  Vice-President. 

12 

—  relations  of.  with  Progressive 

party.  M.fia 

—  reoruiititz.-itlon  of,  fiQ 

—  rulett  of.  reform  of,  &i 

—  In  Senate.  2L  Sft 

—  statement  of  President  Taft  on. 

AO 

—  vote  for.  190H  lind  1012.  158 
Republicans,  rrogrcssive,  confer- 
ence of,  fil 

—  —  prlDclpI**  of.  61 

Rt$  fptn  loquitur,  evidential  value 
of.  2M 

Reserve  banks.  Federal.  Sec  Cur- 
rency bill. 

Reserves,  bank.  See  Currency  bill. 

Rpsorvolr  sites  on  public  Iaud9.222 

Resorption  refrUccratlnK  machine. 
i92 

Reutcr.  O.  M  ,  ISQ 

Revenue.  Federal,  for  1915,  esti- 
mated,  21 

Reverberalory  furnace,  copper, 
ill 

Rhode  Island,  child  lalwr  iD,  121 
^  female  labor  In, 


Rhode  Tsl.ind  oyster  fishery  of,  Qfi 

mm,  liili 

Rice,  cultivation  of,  27& 

—  price  of.  504 

—  production   of.   tn  principal 

countries,  50(1 

 in  U.  51.  :(<ii 

 by  stateH.  5<52 

 world's,  ma 

Rich  c.  Callahan  Co..  251 
Richmond.  Va..  recreation  In.  SSfi. 
lUrkards  r.  Lothian.  2i&. 
RlKxa.  K,  K..  armor  collection  of. 

Ifil 

Rio  de  fsnclro.  electricity  supply 
of,5fi£ 

Rlr>enlng.  artificial,  of  fruits,  Qb& 
Rltter  r.  Couch.  2&1 
Ritual  murder  trial.  Ifil 
River  and  harbor  work,  elght^bour 
day  on.  132 

—  Improvement.  285,  2Sfi 
RIv'Tfs  aiifl  llartMirs  Act.  2Si 

—  Board  of  KiiBlin'<T>i  for,  ifil 
Rivers.  iKjlliitlou  uf,  7.<7 

—  underfU.Oait 

Road  administration.  2&1 

—  bMilding.  by  convict  labor.  1^ 
 Fetleral  aid  In.  252 

 state  aid  In.  2&1 

—  CoiiKress.  International,  285 

—  construction.  2h i.  5a;i 

—  nnance.  2S2.  282 

—  legislation.  2&3 

—  maintenance.  2M 

—  matertals,  Investigations  of.  2211 
Roads,  classlbeation  of.  282 

—  Public,  OCncc  of.  IM 
stat^.  iHb. 

—  tnitnr  on,  2^2 

Roiisi  liiK  of  copper  ores,  iLL3 
Rolilii'^on,  Otis  tLi  Sill 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  recreation  sur- 
vey In.  3SQ 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  control  of. 

565 

Roek.  feller.  John  D..  Jr..  223 
Rorkrfi'Ui'r  1  (nindailon.  lnt«rna- 

tiunal  Health  Commission  of, 

740 

—  Sanitary  Comnilsslnii  for  Ilook- 

m'orm  Eradli  aliun,  Zlil 
Rockhlll.  Wm.  W  .  122 
RockH,  Igneous.  classlAcatloo  of. 

621 

Roils  and  Library.  Bureau  of. 
IfiQ 

Roman  Catholic  Church  Uu  also 
Catholic).  Ziill 

—  school  system  of.  821 

—  social  service  in,  4il2 
Romance  literature  and  philology. 

70X-H00 
Romanunes.  Count,  152 
Rome,  excavations  at.  Z15 
Roosevelt.  Franklin  D  .  1£2 
Roosevelt.  Theodore,  statemenu 

of.   on    President  Wilson's 

policies.  05 
 on    Progressive  municipal 

platform,  ill 
 on  Progressive  party.  <kL  05 

—  lour  of,  in  South  America.  LL2 

—  vote  for.  1912.  1^ 

Root.  KUhu.  bill  of.  on  Panama 
Canal  tolls,  \i 

—  spei^h  of.  on  Currency  bill,  fil 
Koper.  Daniel  C"  .  Ifii 
Roumanta,    n-!atf(in3    of,  with 

Bulgaria.  Uii 

—  Status  of  Jews  in,  ZM 
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Rubber,  price  and  productloQ  of, 
ftoi 

—  production  of.  In  Braxll,  llA 
Rural  credits.  4fiOx  4*<?>-4Q3 
 Federal  coiiiini*^on  to  In- 
vestigate. IM 

 legislation  on.  I  S3 

 proposed.  2fl. 

—  education.  H13-S15 

—  Leadership.  ColU-Kiate  Country 

Life  Club  for.  HU 

—  library  extension.  821 

—  life  mo\  pnient  {see  also  CoUA* 

try  life;-.  SIA 
— ■  —  survrys,  ZiXi 

—  OmonlialioU  8ervlce.'468 

—  Progress.  New  England  Confer- 

ence on,  Ifia 

—  recreation.  330 

—  Social  Workers,     hool  for.  301 
Russell.  Capt.  Rf.Ixrt  L  ,  ILA 
Russia,  ;irm>  Infroase  IQ.  Utti 

—  BaptLsts  lu.  7.)1 

—  finance  In.  152 

—  naval  statlBilcs  of.  322 

—  relations  of,  with  Balkan  States. 

99 

 with  China.  IM 

 of,  with  Persia.  Ill 

—  ritual  murder  (rial  in,  ZM 

—  8<»rlull.sm  In, 
Rusts  ut  grain.  47t» 
Rye.  price  of.  501 

—  production    of.    In  principal 

countries.  -ViO 

 In  U.      326.  MT^  466*  5Q1 

 by  states.  502 

 world's,  IM 

Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  246 

SABINE     Pass-Port  Arthur 
Canal.  2M 
Kacbrood  of  bce<.  IM 
Safety  engineering,  ill 

—  industrial.  2IiL  420  jgi.  Sfll 

—  —  legislation  on,  2t^  42.5-^27 
 National  (Council  for,  121 

—  and  Sanitation.  International 

Exposition  of.  507 

—  at  <M> 

Satuiriii)  Ualhray  location,  of.  M2 

Said  Hallm.  Prince.  UU 

St.  Joseph.  Mo..  Public  UllUtlcs 

Commbwlon  of.  299 
St.  Louis,  billboard  regulation  In, 

230 

—  charter  of.  208 

—  city  planning  In,  21& 

—  graft  In.  2^ 

—  mothers'  peiusions  In.  408 

—  municipal  accounting  In,  211 
i  —  —  home  rule  in.  205 

—  —  subways  In,  302 

—  probation  system  In.  151 

—  Public  Utlillles  Commission  of, 

2fl& 

St.  Louis  A  Kan  Francisco  Ry. 
Klslng.  25S 

—  L  Scale.  253.  25fi 

St.  Mary's  River,  improvement  of. 

2jiZ 

St.  Paul,  commission  government 
In.  -^M 

Salem.  Mass..  city  planning  in.  215 
Sales  Act.  Uniform.  218 
Sallvar}'  glands,  anatomy  of,  710 
Halt,  production  of.  S21 
Salt  Lake  City,  polling  places  In 

scbooU  In,  12 
Baltzgabcr,  Ciaylord  M..  IM 
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ftftlvftdor.  hbitory  of,  12Z 
SAlvarnan,  477.  7-'6 
SAniUPifl  and  l,»s'«>r,  in  rr,  2fi3 
San  IJiPKo,  municipal  farm  of.  ififi 
8m  KranclHco.  Cal..  graft  In,  22fl 

—  library  of. 

—  mothera'  penatoiis  In.  408 

—  municipal  street  raUwaFS  In, 

303 

-  PanftmflrPadfle  Exposition  at, 

m 

-  port  ImprovcinPnts  at,  2U2 

-  prl«>niTii'  aid  in.  IM 

—  spgroKatton  of  vice  in.  22a 

—  soclul  evil  In.  22% 

—  water  supply  of,  27,  270.  304. 

Ban  KrikDL'bco,  Utah,  ilnc  ore*  of, 

(126 

Han  Jose  scale.  Sifi 
8and  remcnt,  6S3 

e«nd-clay  n^dji.  2M 
Sandein  r  Tsclilder,  257 
Sanliary  chemistry.  6.'">2-».';4 

—  control.  Joint  boiirds  of,  421- 

—  survoys.  7.1» 

Sanitation  (<«e  aUo  Public  health). 
In  Army.  IM 

—  In  Ounni.  iiiZ: 

—  in  IJiiwall, 

—  Internatli)ii;il     Fxpoflltton  of 

Safety  and.  iliZ 

—  in  Panama  f  unal  Zone,  Z3ft 

—  In  I'orto  Jiii-o,  2Ai 

—  In  PbUlpploe  lalanda,  232 

—  In  Tutulia.  24a 
Banta  Fe,  city  planning  In. 
Fania  Fe  HaJIroad.  St*  Atchison. 

Topcka  «fc  S  F.  U.  H  , 
Santa  Fo  Il.H.  r.  ( irunt  Brus..  gli^ 
Barcoraa,  patholosy  of,  ViSl 
Bardlii.  excavaUotw  at,  775.  77fl 
Bault  8te.  Marie  canala.  trafllc  of, 

Savannah*  improvemeota  at. 

SavUiKs  l>anka.  362 

:!>>f,. 

—  poiital.  367 

Schenectady,  municipal  eleotiona 

in.  401 

—  munlripat  Ice  plant  In,  3Qi 

Fchc>ol  atiendanff.  812 

—  enrollment.  HRt^  81L  512^  Sli 

—  gardens.  hH 

—  hytlene.  Mi7 

—  ilyglcnc.   International  Con- 

greas  on,  741.  ai7 

—  superintendents,  term  of,  Sift 

—  systemo.  t<tj\te.  sill 

—  tracherr*.  tminmp  of,  821 
— •  term,  leiiKth  of.  auu 
Schoola.  bualuesis.  Ml 

—  Corporation.  National  Society 

of.  iSA 
— :  corraipondence.  832. 

—  for  defectives,  sin 

—  dental,  831 

—  elementary,  statistics  of,  aifl 

—  evening.  fiJJ 

—  for  health  officers,  133 

—  high.  Btallstlcs  of,  Slfi.  820 

—  law,  831.  832. 
~  medical,  831.  832 

—  normal,  823 
■ —  ot>en-ulr.  M17 
— •  for  nurttes.  h32 

—  phftriiiJi.M-uMcaJ,  SiL 

—  prlsua,  liu 


Sohools,  private,  denominational, 

821 

 elementary,  815 

—  ■ —  for  negroes,  .SIS 

 high,  coeducation  in.  R2ft 

 courses  of  study  In,  821 

—  —  —  statlM lea  of,  820 

—  prnfeaslonal.  Htatlstles  of,  831 

—  publlr.  corwolldated,  814 
 elementary,  Sl.l  ,S19 

—  —  hlgfi.  enrollment  in,  813 

 coeducation  In,  S2u 

 courses  of  study  In,  ii21 

 —  equipment  of,  820 

 •  —  expenditures  of,  S2fi 

—  Income  of,  fi2fl 

 medleat  Inspeetion  In,  S17 

 for  Nepri»e«,  H17 

 poliliiR  plac«<s  In.  12 

 rur»l.  pruhkms  of,  S13-«lf> 

 state  systems  of,  iil2 

 teachers  In,  812.  si;>.  si5 


 urban  sjrsteniB  of,  ki.-j  sl7 

 'Voeatloniil  education  In,  4H3 

—  for  rerrentlon  workers,  331 
• —  reform.  HI  1 

—  secondary,  as  college  prcpara- 
torl4-f».  !i21 

 stailstk'S  of.  810.  810 

—  social  centers  In,  812 

—  for  special  classes,  810 

—  summer.  823 

—  theoloKleal,  831 

—  vacation,  .v  1 7 

—  veterinary.  H31 
Schulxe-Delltisch  cooperative 

credit  system.  4flQ 
flchumpeter,  Joseph.  70L  822 
Schwars  Bros.  Co.  t.  Evening 

News  Pub.  rn..  2fi2 
Scientific  manaKement.     Stt  In- 
dustrial management. 
Scotland,  church  union  In,  7&6 
Scott,  Capt.  U.  L.,  040 
Scranton,  bureau  of  public  morals 
In.  221 

Scrlbner  p.  State  (Oklahoma),  242 
Scrlven,  General  George  P.,  Ifil 
Sculptors.  Amr-rican  Painters  and, 

Af^.'joclallon  of,  767 

Sculpture,  ziia 

Scuturl,  international  coinpllca- 

Uons  on,  103.  148 
Sea  level,  variations  of,  631 
Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.,  iM 
Seals,  In  Alaska,  236,  40S 
Seamen,  legislation  oflectlng,  4^  23 
Seattle,  child  welfare  In,  442 

—  graft  In.  -l^s 

—  munli  liial  home  mle  In.  LM).5 

—  police  Imnaunu  dcpanmcot  In. 
442 

—  port  Improvements  at,  202 

—  public  utilities  regulation  tn.29& 
Secondary  enrichment  In  ore  de- 
posits, ii24 

Secret  Service,  U.    .  IM 
Secretary  to  the  President.  157 
SccurlHes,  corporation,  taxation 
of.  201 

—  ntarket.  334-336 

—  new.  lkstlni»  of,  .H3fl 

—  B.ile  of.  blue-sky  laws  on.  341 
Se<'d  Inspeetlou,  legislation  on,  484 
Segregation  of  vice,  22A 
Selenium.  1140 
Sells,  Cato.  Iii3 

Seminiferous  tubules,  anatomy  of. 


Semitic  phiioIoRy  and  literature, 

Mt7 
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Senate,  Slxty-serond  Congrcsi. 
members  of.  LiiS 

—  Sixty-third  Congress,  eomjnlt- 
tees  of,  162 

^  —  members  of,  IfiS 
— •  —  oruanleatlon  of,  20 

 pjirtles  In,  19. 

 President  pro  tempore  of,  2L 

 special  session  of,  20. 

Senators,  U.  8.,  direct  elecUoo  of, 

24-  fl«-7n 
— ■  nomination  of.  Oft 

—  iitlary  of.  IfiS 

Seniority  rule  In  committee  asslga- 

nient.i.  20 
Sentences.  Indeterminate.  2ft7-  451 
Serpek  proceia  for  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion, 6&7.  001 
Serum,  inspection  of,  4^  170 
ServU,  new  frontier  of,  mi 

—  operations  of,  in  Balkan  war. 
142 

--  relaUona  of,  with  Bulgaria,  98^ 

140 

 with  Greece,  IflQ 

—  war  of,  with  Bulgaria.  14ft 
Seven  sisters  laws  of  Now  Jerser. 

344 

Seventeenth  Amendment,  27.  ea- 
rn 

Sewage  Comml-tslon,  Metropoli- 
tan. :<i>f> 

—  dlsposjil,  .105.  fiSl 
Sex,  determination  of,  fiia 

—  education,  832 

—  Hygiene.  American  Fc<J«'atlon 
for,  833 

Sexton  9.  Newark  District  Tele- 
phone Co.,  2M 
Shakers,  1112 
Shea  t.  Vahey,  2fl3 
Sheep  measles,  477 

—  price  of,  500 

—  sutlstlcsof,  SOS 

—  supply  of,  41i 
Sherman  Act.  decision  under.  25(L 

344 

—  exemption  from,  24 

—  propo.sed  amendment  of,  7,  2Z 

—  prosecutions  under,  fifi 
Shipbuilding.  547^  fiM 

—  materials,  tariff  on,  &4S 
Shipping,  entrances  and  clear- 
ances of,  principal  ports,  olfi 

—  U.  8.       also  Merchant  ma- 
rine). Mft  ri48 

 In  foreign  trade.  S4& 

—  —  accidents  to,  fi42 

 built,  ail 

 documents.  544 

 duties  on  imports  In.  5« 

Imports. 

 In  foreign  trade,  iiii 

 mall  payments  to,  &48 

—  —  Hub.sldles  to,  rAH 
Ships,  mca.su remcnt  of,  fog  Pan* 

ama  Canal  tolls,  &48 
Shires  f .  lio>:t:csfl,  2ii 
Shock  in  surgical  operations,  7:^n 
Shoe  Machinery  Trust  ctise.  257 
Shorey,  Patii.  sn:i 
Short  ballot.  hU 
Shoshone  t;ame  Presfrve,  4Sft 
Siberia,  exploration  In,  {ill 
Signal  Corps,  U.  8.  Army.  Set 
Army. 

—  omcer.  Chief,  U.  8.  Army,  Ifil 

Silicon,  650 
suit,  iLili 

Silk,  consumption  of. 
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silk .  PTp^rtu  of.  534 

—  Iniiiorts  of.  .'iH  t 

— ■  manufacmrtrs  tjf, 

—  —  turin  rales  on.  iii 
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—  Irrigation  law  of.  2m 

—  library  law  of.  Stil 

—  municipal  home  rule  in,  205 

—  oyster  cult  ure  In,  496 

—  wages  of  public  employees  in. 

135 

—  Workmen's  Compensation 

Couimlaslon  of.  13U 

—  workmen's  compensation  law 

of,  131 
Tfxas.  U.8  B..31fi 
Texas  A  Pac  Iflr  Ry .  r.  Harvey,  2fiQ 
Texas  fever,  4  7»'> 

Textile  flbeni.  Imports  and  ex* 
ports  of,  534 

—  Industries,  effect  of  tarifT  on, 

529.  531-534 

 still  L-itlcH  of,  S33 

Thclsis,  World  Congress  of,  761 
Theological  education.  ti3i 
Thermionic  effect,  fifia 
Thompson,  Carml  A.,  lAl 
Thorliitn,  use  of.  In  medicine,  727 
Thunderstorms,  electrical  energy 

of.  632 

Thwaltes,  Reuben  Gold.  &3Z. 
Thymtis,  675.  Ill 
Tiaco  p.  Forbes,  250 
Tlahuanaco,  excavations  at,  fin? 
Tiiiii  Shan  mountains,  p^tysioe- 

raphy  of,  Q3fi 
Tibet,  autonomy  of,  1 10 
TiUinghast,  William  ILx  S3I 
Time,  traruimission  of,  by  wireless 

telegraphy,  5ji3 
Tin.  production  of.  £21 
Tin-plate  ordinances.  112 
TIryns,  excavatloai  at.  77."> 
Tissues,  growth  of.  in  riiro.  719 
TIsxa,  Count.  LSJi 
Tobacco,  excise  tax  on.  proposed, 

—  price  of,  S04 

— production  of,  in  principal 
countries,  .500 

 in  U.  8^.  327,  iOi 

 by  stales,  i(j2 

 world's.  4M 

Todd,  tJeorge  Carroll.  Ifi2 
Tomatoes,  diseases  of.  479 
Topographic  maps.  U  8.,  272.  273 
Toronto,  harbor  improvement  at. 

fiHO 

Toxin.   Set  8erum. 
Tracewell.  Kobert  J.,  IfiO 
Treasurer  of  the  U.S.,  160 
Treasury,  Comptroller  of,  lliil 

—  Department,  IfiQ 

—  Secretary  of,  160 
Trial  by  jury.  254,  32fi 
Triple  Alliance.  105,  100-108 
Triple  Entents.  105.  lofi  Ioh 
Tr-iehoma  among  Indhit)>.  UJ 
Trade  (see  also  Commerce),  bal- 
ance of.  320.  330.  554 

—  dWputes.   See  Industrial  dis- 

putes. 
--  murM,  law  of,  264 

—  tran.-^portatlon  and  communi- 

cation, 544  574 

889 


I  Trarte  unions,  f^ee  T-.ihnr  unions. 
Train  crews,  letflslatlou  on.  iU. 

—  dispatching  by  wireless  teleff" 

raphy,  5H3 

Trainmen  railroad,  wage  dispute 
of,  416.  56fl 

Tranbarger  Chicago  A.  Alton 
Ry  .,  255 

Transcontinental  rate  coses,  5M 

Tr:insruslon  of  blood.  734 

Trawl-net  rtohlng,  Ifll 

Trucks,  automobile.  600 

Trust  companies,  loan  and,  sta- 
tistics of.  362 

Trust,  dennltlon  of.  311 

Trusts.    St(  Aiitl-inist. 

Tubernil<>.Hi.s.r:niipalKiiagalnat.46Q 

—  iu  cattle,  4  7G 

—  Priedmann  cure  for,  73fl 

—  insurance,  424 

—  investigations  of,  Z2ft 

—  In  poultry,  476 

—  treatment  of.  122 
Tumors,  pathology  of.  720 
Tumulty,  Joseph  Patrick,  L5Z 
Tiwgaten  lamps,  incandescent, 

584,  667 
Tunnels,  ."i?? 

Turbines.   See  types  by  name. 
Turkey,  finances  of.  LQ& 

—  Minlstrtef?  In.  m 

—  new  frontier  or,  ml.  1112 

—  railway    concessions    of,  to 

France,  Ull 
— ■  recapture  of  Adri.mople  bv.  lH 
^ relations  of ,  with  lUUan  allies. 

&4  M>H.  lo-'.  ur.-UQ 

 with  Bulgaria.  1112 

 with  Great  Britain.  Ill 

 with  Great  Powers,  14C-I48 

 'With  Greece.  IQ5 

—  war  of.  with  Balkan  allies.  146- 

—  YoungTurks'  coup  d'etat  In,  HI 
Turner  r .  Tennessee.  251 
Turpentine,  manufacture  of,  fiA3 
Tutulla,  212 

—  exports,  to  552 

—  import*  from,  553 

Twin  FdliS.  Idaho,  dam,  5S2 
Twining,  Adm  ,  N.  C.  153 
Typhoid  fever,  I23::225 

—  carriers  of.  Z22 

—  Investigations  of.  737 

—  vaccination  for,  314.  Z22 

UBEDA  e.Zialclia.2M 
Uiiartc,  Manuel,  writings  of. 
112 

Uhlcr,  Philip.  ISO 
Ulcer  of  the  duodenum.  723 
— •  of  the  stomach,  122 
Ulster,  resistance  of.  to  home  rule, 
133 

Ultraviolet  rays,  sterillxation  of 
milk  by.  MI 

—  water  purlfn-atlon  by.  653 
Unconstltuilonul  statutes,  inop- 
erative. 2M 

Underwood,  R.,  candidacy 

of.  for  Senate.  25 

—  elected  floor  leader.  21 
Underwood  Tartlf  Act .   See  Tariflt 

bill. 

Unemployment  .legislation  on,  135 
Unfair  comiietltlon.  2<U 
Unger  t,  Kennedy.  251 
Ungnad,  Arthi:r,  ii2I 
Uniform  Jurllelal  procedure,  2M 

—  law  on  bills  of  exchanae.  244 

—  stale  laws  (see  also  acts  by 

name),  263.  Mi 
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Colon    Pa<ifle-?k>mhprn  Paciflo 
merger.  dl&Hoiutli)Q  of,  346. 

UDton  Ttaeoloslcal  Seminary.  756. 
H31 

UnUarian  Church,  Zfil 

—  Moclal  work  of,  410 

Unltwl  Rrethrea  In  Christ.  243. 

—  KliiKdom.    See  Great  Brluln. 

—  Pr««byteri.in    Church,  union 

movpQifut  In,  T.s.s 

—  Protofltant  Church.  7M 
TJnItcfl  Stales  v.  Adains  Kzprcsa 

Co..  2S1 

—  ».  Chandler-Dtinbar  Co.,  2fifi 

—  ».  Pacific  i  ArcUc  Co.,  2fifi. 

—  e.  Wlnslow,  2fil 

United  States  Irrigating  Co.  «. 

Colorado, 
tJnlvtTsal  Peace  UoogresB,  111 
Unlv<Tsltlc-«  un<I  enii<'K<'«.  admln- 

iHtrutlve  cijur«eM  In,  h2A 

—  boiu'faetloiijj  to,  y25 

—  chutiKetj  of  pcrstiuuel  In,  829 

—  cliuMlflcatlon  of. 

—  coeducutinn  In. 

—  corrcapoiKlcnce  courses  of,  828 

—  dcKreet*  KrantPd  by,  H2r, 

—  dLitlnctlorw  l)et»een,  hiQ 
' — cnrollmcni  In.  H2* 

—  entrance  requlrcmenUi  of.  821 

—  extension  tcaclilni;  In,  S28 

—  foreign  proft^sora  In.  K2I 

—  International  ipU-lt  In,  ti21 

—  muneunu  In,  828 

—  for  nenroes,  aitt 

—  preparation  for.  In  secondary 

—  rcvenne*!  of,  >i21 

—  scholarstiips  in.  >i25 

—  SOclall.Mni  in,  M.'7 

—  atailaUc^j  of.  MO 

Unlawful    possessions,    law  of, 
268 

Uniermycr.  Samuel,  fi. 

Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation 

Act,  24^  lAQ 
Uruguay,  history  of,  127 
Utah,  drulna^e  dutrlci^  In,  2&1 

—  female  labor  in,  432 

—  Initiative  and  referendum  In, 

—  minimum  wage  In,  4:^7 

—  mritliers'  peiisldiis  in,  40^ 

—  public  utilities  corporatlooii  in, 

301 

VACCINIA.gro«tb  of,  <n  vUro. 
720 

Vacher  A  Sons  b.  London  Society 

uf  Compositors,  247 
Vacuiini  pump.  Wft 

—  tube  llKhUni;. 
Valdei.  Jo.-ie  Hordits,  122 
VaUeJo  Ferry  Co.  (.ctolano  Aquatic 

Club.  2M 
Valuation,    physical,   of  public 
utilities.  See  states  by  name. 

—  of  railroads.  1^  5«'.7.  674.  576 
Van  iJer  Mnden.  (  ort.  151 
VanderbUt  University,  denomina- 
tional status  of.  2M 

—  medical  endowment  of,  832 
VanderbUt  railroad  intercsta,  564 
Variable  stars,  eifi 

Variation  in  evolution.  672 

VatfTland,  ss..  609 

Venereal  disease,  registration  of. 

Venczue'ui.  archirologlcal  Investf- 
gatioust  lu.  0(»7 

—  history  of,  U3. 


VentllaUon.  595.  633 

~  N .  Y .  State  Cti  rnnilsslon  on.  743 

Vermont,  accident  Insurance  In. 

Ml 

—  child  ial)or  la,  431 

—  oonsiiiution  of.  amemdmenta 

to.  72^  74,  203.  4ii 

—  Depart nu  nt  of  Labor  of,  13Q 

—  direct  elwflon  of  L'.  a.  iScnaton 

lu,  m 

—  dlrwt  primary  In.  7A 

—  female  labor  In, 

—  Jail  udmlulatratlon  In.  45Z 

—  labor  disputes*  law  of,  4.i4 

—  Public  iiervloe  Commission  of. 

301 

—  state  purchaislnR  agent  of.  1&5 

—  street  car  legislation  lu.  42S 

—  taxation  of  foreai^  In,  494 

—  workmen's  comKn«atlon  law 

of.  431 

Veraon  County  (WU  >  Bar  Ajmo- 

claUon  9.  McKlbbln,  ilii 
Veterinary  education.  HAl 

—  Medical  Arfsoclailon,  American, 

475 

—  science.  See  Live  stock. 
Vice  lu\ cHllgatlons,  221-  224.  441 
Vlce-I'rcHldent  of  the  U.  8^  Um 

—  Repvibllcan  nominee  for.  12 
Virginia,  charity  administration 

of.  45K 

—  convict  labor  In,  4.'>n.  4^1 

—  dependent  children  in,  cars  of. 

442 

—  elections  in,  M 

—  feeble-minded  of.  care  of,  460 

—  oy?ftf r  a^herlcfl  of,  4112 

—  probation  system  in,  455 

VlriLH.   ,S'«  .•^■rum. 

VLsj-eral  orKanlstns.  71S 

V  lHltUiK  t4>acher8,  816  | 

Vital  sullulJcjj,  384.  700.  744-740 

Viumincs,  MS. 

Vocational   education,  303-305. 
482.  483.  m 

—  guldanc*',  rjM 

 .\s.«*oclaUon.  National.  .^C4 

Volcanic  dust,  effect  of  onsolar  ra- 

dlaUon,  616.  fi31 
Volcanoes.  631 
Volta  effect,  M9 
VoUurno.  wreck  of,  548 
Volunteer  forces,  legislation  on, 

27J 

Vote  for  President,  1908  and  1912, 
158 

Voters,  registration  of.  21 
Voting,  preferential.  68i  2i 
Vrceland  r.  Forest  Paris  Realdence 
Commission,  25Q 

WAGE,  minimum.    See  Mini- 
mum wage. 
Wages,  legislation  affecting,  435- 
432 

—  relation  of,  to  immorality.  221 
Walsh  r  Pulltrer  Pub.  Co.,  262 
War  Deparimi-nt,  liil 

 estimates  <if,  21 

 organisation  of,  3QR 

—  Secretary  of.  IfU 
Ward,  Lester  Frank.  201 
Warehouse  Act,  Uniform.  248 
Warner  p.  Courhman.  2lfi 
Wa-shburn.  Wm.  C,  ilh 
Washington,  banking  regulation 

In.  3114 

—  Bureau  of  Farm  Development 

of.  4fili 

—  capital  punishment  in,  445 

8U0 


Waahlngtdn,  child  labor  in.  437 

—  Consltutlon  of,  amt-uaiuu^i.  tO 

2113 

—  convict  labor  In.  451 

—  delinquent  chlidreo  In,  care  of. 

443 

—  Department  of  Agriculture  o( 

4fia 

—  disorderly  house  law  of.  442 

—  drainage  districts  In.  2K1 

—  female  lal>or  In, 

—  Hum.ine  Hureau  of.  142 

—  Industrial  Commlaaloa  of.  425. 

430 

—  Indu9trl.ll  safety  l.iw  of,  42'> 

—  Inl'lailve  and  referendum  in. 

22 

—  irrigation  In.  280 

—  Juvenile  courts  In.  444 

—  minimum  w  aj:e  in,  ±21 

—  mothers'  i>enslou.s  In,  4 OS 

—  municipal  hornt*  rule  in,  20& 

—  non-supjiort  law  of.  4.'vS 

—  prison  lal)or  in.  4.'iO 

—  publicity  pamphlet  In.  IS 

—  Roi'lamatlou  IJoard  of.  2K0 

—  workmen's  couipcnaation  taw 

of.  260.  431 
Washington    City  of  Seattle,  26Q 

—  p.  Neltzel.  25ft 

Waalilntsion,  D.  C,  government 

of,  2m 

—  houslnR  In.  21S 

—  longitude  of.  615 

—  Public  Service  CommlflsloD  of 

22& 

Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

plant,  ■''iS.'i 
Water.  cliemK-stry  of.  M3 

—  con."!!!  nxpUon  of.  In  principal 

cltle.^,  2in 

—  disinfection  of,  O.'iS 

—  nitraUou  of.  3tH.  581.  fiS3 

—  powers,  on  public  lan<ia.  209. 

212 

 \itlll2atlon  of.  5S5 

—  purincallon  of,  .''>K1. 

—  rewrves  on  public  landji.  271 

—  resources.  Investleatlooa  of.  27& 

—  supply.  303.  580 
 pollution  of.  soft 

—  turbines.    See  Hydraulic  tur- 

bines. 

Waterfront  facnitlfa,  muolclpait- 

xatlon  of,  2M1 
Watersheds,  forested,  protection 

of.  4M 
Waterways.  285-288.  67§ 

—  Inland,  commerce  on,  5&4-  .'^.>0 
Weather  Hureau.  IM 

—  appropriation  for.  4<>t 

—  fro.st  prediction  by,  4S5 

Webb.  W.  A  .  SM 

Webl>-Kenyon  Liquor  bill,  3,  400 

Weed  eradication,  484 

Weidner  p.  1-Yiedman.  252 

Weik  B.  Southern  I'aeirlc  Co..  257 

Welliel,  George  T.,  170 

N\'elch,  William  A.,  Endowment 

Fund.  >i32 
Welfare  work,  industrial.  420-424 
Wellesley  College,  experiiDt^ncaJ 

kindergarten  at.  S29 
Wells  College,  presidency  of.  S3tl 
Welsh  C'hurclu  dlsestabllsJhmcnt 

of,  133 

Wesleyan  Conference,  British.  7.''.4 
Went   Indies,  trade  of  CanaOA 

with.  131 
West  Virsluia.  coal  strike  tn.  2&4» 

413 
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Weat  VTnclnla  cniHtltutlon  of, 
ameDdmeot  to, 

—  elwtlona  ln«  Sfi 

—  employers*  liabtHty  'aw  of.  314 

—  Public  H»Tvice  C  "(miml.ialon  of, 

301.  fi22 

—  taxatloo  of  corporationa  In,  3Q1 

—  workmen's  oompensatlon  law 

gf.  431,  622 

—  Workmen's  Compciuatlon 

CommlsMlon  of,  4.10 

—  Workman's  Compensation 

Fund  of.  572 
Western  Union  TeleKraph  Co., 

control  of,  {jfL 
Westpbal's  comet.  (iiZ 
Wboat.  price  of.  327^  5Qi 

—  production  of.  In  prtnelpal 

oountrlt-fl.  5DQ 

 In  U.  8..  a^ifL  a2L  501 

 by  statr-s,  iUJ 

 world's,  llLi 

Wblte  i)h<»sphunts  matrhes,  232 
Whltp  pine  blister  bllirht.  na 
White-riliive  Act,  Fetleral,  con- 
stitutionality of.  223 

—  laws,  BUte.  2M.  Ii2 

White  Slavery,  International  A»- 
soclaMon  nKatnst,  -t42 

W!loo[ilni<  couk'h,  tiathologv  ot.llH 

WJckrrstmm,  Ci'^irx"-  W.,  Iftl 

Willows'  pt  uahms,  -lo? 

Wicd.  Prince  William  of.  IM 

Wild  life,  conservation  of, 

Wllkesbarre,  municipal  adminis- 
tration In,  21 1 

Wlllard  r.ibbfl  Medal  award. 

Williams,  John  Skolton,  im 

Williams,  in  re,  2M 

Wills  Act.  uniform  adoption  of.  2  Is 

WIlmlnKton,  Del.,  Public  Utliltk*s 
Commission  of,  2Si& 

Wilson,  Hrnry  Lane.  92,  22fi 

—  Iluntlngtun,  16,  lift 

—  James.  I  <•»:<■  M3 

—  Wm.  B  .  biography  of,  IM 
WUsou.  Woodrow.  appointments 

Of,  In  consular  service.  I7H 
 In  diplomatic  service,  US 

—  bloKraphy  of,  2M 

—  Cabinet  of.  L5. 1.'-|Q-Ifi.'i 

—  dlrecLR  prosecution  of  Dlggs- 

Cunilnetti  ca-w,  LSI 

—  Governor  of  X«?w  .Fcrsey,  LI 

—  iiiauKurntlon  of.  Lt 

—  Inllucnce  of,  on  tarllT  leslsla- 

tloti.  all 

—  mesaagf  of.  annual,  2fl 

—  —  on  Currfiicy  iilli,  34 

 as  Governor  of  Ncv^  Jersey, 

n 

—  — on  Presl<lentlal  preference 

primary.  14 
 on  Tariff  bill.  23 

—  mc!Ba«cs  of,  delivered  In  per- 

son, 28,  5ii 

—  "NfW  Pret'dom"'  of.  la 

^  order  of,  on  cluaaincatlon  of 
postmasters,  ISO 

—  policies  of.  itS 

 l^oommcntM  of  Roosevelt  on, 

—  —  on  consular  appointments. 
 on  diplomatic  appointments. 

 recommended  toCongroiw.2fi 

—  proposal  of,  for  natloniil  Prt-sl- 

dcntial  preforerice  iirlniary,  20 

—  repiidlatc.4  "dollui  diplomacy." 

lii 

—  sends  John  Llnd  to  Mexico,  ii2  i 


WUson  sIjHUi  Sundry  Civil  Appro- 
priation Aet.  2a 

—  speech  of,  before  Commercial 

Club  of  Chlcaico.  13. 

 Inaugural,  li 

 before  Southern  Commer- 
cial Conirreas.  Mobile,  lii 

 before  .Southern  Society  of 

New  York.  13 

 at  Staunton,  13. 

—  statement  of,  on  antl-tnist 

leKlslatlon.  21 

 on  Chinese  loan.  82 

 on  Currem  >  bill,  &3 

—  —  on  exemptions  from  anti- 

trust law,  2A 
 on  exemptions  from  cIvU- 

servloe  taw,  'iA^  l&l 
 on  Latln-Amertcan  policy, 

15.  8ft»  fi<L  LLZ 

 on  lobby  In  Congress.  25. 

 on  Mevli  an  i^ltitatlon,  g3 

 on  p;itrunai{t",  IZS 

 on  New  Jersey  corporation 

laws,  13 

 on  Philippine  policy.  18,  22& 

 on  progreasive  advisers,  13 

 on  tariff  bill,  32 

—  vote  for.  1912.  IM 
Wind  records,  U.  8  .6.12 
Wlnthrrjp.  BeeKman.  1»2 
WlrelesiH  lJ  lt'«r;iptjy,  M3 

—  In  army,  313 

—  British  Kmplre  scheme  of,  13fi 

—  determination  of  lonsltude  by, 

tili 

—  Marconi  system  of.  13fi 

—  rales  In  Canmla,  l.Ti 

—  on  shipH,  Cunadian  law  on,  132 
Wlr'  li  s-j  (olephony.  hHi 

\v  liuL>a«ea.  extradition  of,  2(\R 
Wisconsin,  child  labor  In,  431. 
421 

—  clHoctiflcatlonof  property  In,  Sfii 

—  constitution  of,  amendments 

to.  25,  IjL  203.  2Q& 

—  convict  labor  In,  4 SO.  4.'>l 

—  crippled  children  In,  care  of.  442 

—  disorderly  bou.<H>8  law  of,  22:t 

—  employers'  llMbllity  law  of.  4il 

—  employment  bureaus  In, 
"  epileptics  In,  care  of,  4 no 

—  Kame  protection  In.  4H9 

—  female  labor  In.  4:i7.  t  U 

—  fire-Insurance  Invf^iicutlon  In. 

221i 

—  full  train  crews  In.  4'ift 

—  Indemnity   to  Innocent  con- 

victs In,  lifi. 

—  Initiative  and  referendum  In,  15. 

—  Insane  In,  care  of.  4.'>o  i 

—  miidmum  wage  In,  437 

—  mothers'  jvuslotw  In,  40s 

—  munlfipiil  home  riiJe  in.  2nii. 

—  old-age  pensions.  4:^4 

—  parole  of  prisoners  in.  Ukl 

—  passenger  traln<i.  law  of,  42s 

—  poor  relief  In.  4.'>H 

—  prisoners'  wage  In,  44fl 

—  recall  in,  Ifl 

—  road  construction  In,  2S3 

—  school  attendance  In,  431 

—  stale  life  Insurance  In.  :<fiQ 

—  taxation  In,  of  forest  rcAerves. 

35fi 

 of  Incomes.  3.t7 

—  —  of  Inheritances.  3.^« 

—  —  of  mineral  rights.  336 

—  irnlverBlty  of,  correspondence 

courses  of.  f<'2i<  \ 

—  vocailoual  education  In,  393.  I 

891 


WtsconBln,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  of,  431 

Wisconsin  r.  Mcl>crmott  and 
Grady.  £51 

Woman  suffrage.  6X.  69.  70 

"  In  Or0.1t  Britain,  IM 
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